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January  6,  1976 


Unfinished  Business:  1975  in  Review 


But  mark  this:  There  will  be  terrible  times  in  the  last 
days.  People  will  be  lovers  of  themselves,  lovers  of  money, 
boastful,  proud,  abusive,  disobedient  to  their  parents,  un- 
grateful, unholy,  without  love,  unforgiving,  slanderous,  with- 
out self-control,  brutal,  not  lovers  of  the  good,  treacherous, 
rash,  conceited,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of 
God  — having  a form  of  godliness  but  denying  its  power. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  2 Tim.  3:1-5  (NIV). 

The  flickering  lamps  of  1975  have  now  dimmed  and  dis- 
appeared. In  the  darkness  lie  the  ashes  of  old  and  new 
wars,  the  bones  of  12,000  people  who  starved  every  day, 
and  the  graves  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  God’s 
cause  against  an  increasing  tide  of  evil. 

Governments  fell  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  as  so- 
ciety jerry-built  on  untested  foundations  shook. 


While  lawlessness  increased  in  our  country,  fighting  in 
Ireland  and  Lebanon  also  stepped  up  its  tempo.  Christians 
fighting  Christians  and  Christians  fighting  Muslims  are 
the  signs  of  the  times.  The  “Jesus  Movement’’  may  have 
died,  but  so  has  the  God-is-dead  syndrome. 

Alcohol  and  other  drug  consumption  continues  on  the  rise. 
Yet,  young  people  are  asserting  belief  in  God  in  increasing 
numbers.  There  are  signs  that  secularization  continues, 
but  there  are  also  those  sophisticated  Christian  thinkers 
who  are  beginning  to  trumpet  the  bankruptcy  of  scientism 
and  secularism. 

The  Apostolate 

Nigerian  Christians  laid  aside  tribal  differences  and  joined 
in  a National  Congress  on  Evangelization  which  rejected  a 


moratorium  on  missionaries  and  affirmed  unitedly  that 
Christianity  is  “not  an  exclusively  Western  religion.” 
Church  leaders  from  12  Asian  countries  proclaimed  their  own 
“Declaration  of  Mission”  before  a gathering  of  8,000  peo- 
ple. Their  3,400-word  document  called  for  the  churches 
of  the  Third  World  to  take  their  place  as  equal  partners 
with  the  Western  Church  in  completing  the  command  of 
Christ  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  new  nation  of  Papua 
listed  86  percent  of  its  citizenry  as  Christian.  In  Spain,  the 
new  Evangelical  Tabernacle  opened  its  doors  — one  of  the 
first  to  advertise  itself  as  a church.  Radio  and  literature 
outreaches  to  Russia  proliferated.  From  Zaire  came  the 
call:  Send  us  more  missionaries!”  Believers  in  Sri 

Lanka  (old  Ceylon)  opened  the  “Year  of  Evangelism”  and 
the  spirit  of  the  1974  International  Congress  on  World 
Evangelization  at  Lausanne  lived  on  in  the  48-member 
Continuation  Committee. 

In  Chad,  hundreds  of  Christian  converts  were  reportedly 
tortured  and  killed.  French  Protestant  missionary  to  Af- 
rica, Paul  Horala,  was  captured  and  released.  Authorities 
in  Mozambique  arrested  members  of  10  churches,  including 
representatives  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  the 
Assemblies  of  God.  As  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina 
halted  abruptly,  so  did  the  work  of  missionaries.  Mennonite 
service  personnel  reported  in  the  aftermath,  however,  that 
the  Vietnamese  church  was  “strong  and  active.” 

Lebanon  was  split  by  a bloody  civil  war  in  which  Chris- 
tians fought  Muslims;  Portugal’s  leftist  government  banned 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party.  Colombian  authorities 
criticized  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  for  “proselytism  ” and 
“neo-colonialism  ” in  their  linguistic  missionary  outreach. 
Korea  tightened  police  rule  over  religious  freedom. 

In  a turnabout  from  tradition,  believers  from  Third 
World  countries  sent  missionaries  to  Western  nations.  Af- 
ricans were  dispatched  to  Britain;  Japanese  ministered  in 
Texas,  and  a Korean  missionary,  using  his  own  money,  came 
to  America  to  “save  the  soul  ” of  the  United  States. 

Denominations 

Mainline  churches  in  1975  exploited  media,  sought  united 
efforts,  collected  larger  offerings  (through  credit  cards  for 
the  first  time),  and  looked  for  ways  to  use  vast  property 
complexes  more  than  several  times  a week.  Also  in  1975, 
the  World  Council  assembled  in  Nairobi  — the  first  time  in 
the  Third  World  toward  which  the  271-member  agency’s 
center  of  gravity  was  shifting.  While  the  World  Council  is 
moving  toward  a more  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  faith  according  to  some,  it  is  also  making  pro- 
nouncements out  of  the  other  side  of  the  mouth,  and  due 
to  the  African  influence,  toward  support  of  guerillas  and 
revolutionaries. 

Southern  Baptist  membership  soared  close  to  13  million 
and  a record  $51  million  budget  was  established.  The 
Baptist  World  Alliance  said  the  split  among  the  Soviet  Bap- 


Adapted  from  Norman  Rohrer’s  Evangelical  Press  Association  Year- 
End  Report  by  David  E.  Hostetler. 


tists  “appears  to  be  healing  slowly.”  American  Baptist 
churches  were  urged  to  invade  all  political  activities. 

The  charismatic  movement  is  heading  toward  regimenta- 
tion and  splits.  At  the  same  time  charismatics  are  bringing 
renewal  and  division  to  the  regular  churches.  They  gath- 
ered 6,000  strong  in  Dallas  where  their  glossolalia  was 
denounced  by  W.  A.  Criswell  as  an  “aberration,”  and 
where  Southern  Baptists  removed  two  congregations  from 
area  membership  because  of  charismatic  involvement.  The 
movement  spurred  amity  through  “significant  coopera- 
tion” among  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  North  and  South 
Ireland. 

People  of  many  faiths  drew  closer  in  formal  and  informal 
union.  The  year  1975  saw  the  formation  of  the  World  Asso- 
ciation for  Christian  Communication,  Baptist-Reformed 
theological  alliances,  an  official  set  of  marriage  guidelines 
serving  both  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  progress 
toward  a church  union  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  Meth- 
odists, sanctuary  sharing  between  Jews  and  Episcopalians, 
an  announcement  by  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  that  it  is  willing  to  recognize  the  baptism  of 
other  faiths,  the  issuance  of  a joint  Protestant-Roman 
Catholic  common  cathechism,  and  exploratory  meetings 
between  Southern  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics.  Chris- 
tians supported  Jews  against  Arabs  when  a United  Na- 
tions motion  condemned  Zionism  (not  Judaism)  as  a “form 
of  racism.  ” 

Education 

Private  and  church-related  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  enrolled  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  U.S.  students  in 
1975.  Court  dockets  bulged  with  legislation  governing  non- 
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public  schools.  Minnesota  approved  $12  million  for  non- 
public school  pupils,  an  action  upheld  by  a U.S.  District 
Court.  New  York  studied  a bill  offering  $l,000-a-child  tax 
exemption  for  tuition-paying  parents,  although  59  percent 
of  New  Yorkers  opposed  parochiaid. 

As  many  as  148  organizations  united  during  the  year  to 
restore  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Tennessee  eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  Genesis 
Creation  story  be  taught  alongside  evolution  and  creationists 
lost  in  California  as  the  state  Board  of  Education  adopted 
new  science  and  social  science  texts  without  the  biblical 
doctrine  of  creation. 

Publishing 

Sales  of  religious  books  boomed  in  1975.  About  42  per- 
cent of  American  families  bought  Bibles  or  other  religious 
books.  Readership  in  the  Catholic  press  of  North  America 
rose  to  23,492,737;  member  periodicals  of  the  Associated 
Church  Press  recorded  about  half  that  figure;  the  227  mag- 
azines of  the  Evangelical  Press  Association  listed  a reader- 
ship  approaching  11  million. 

Logos  International  introduced  a “grass  roots”  tabloid 
titled  National  Courier.  The  Christian  Inquirer  celebrated 
five  years  of  publishing.  Today  Magazine  failed,  leaving 
American  Methodism  without  a periodical  for  the  first 
time  in  150  years. 

Broadcasting 

Christian  broadcasters  gave  the  winds  a mighty  voice  dur- 
ing this  year,  successfully  opening  new  stations  on  Guam 
and  in  the  Philippines.. 

A blizzard  of  100,000  protests  swamped  FCC  Chairman 
^ Richard  E.  Wiley’s  office  as  concerned  people  helped  to 
defeat  the  Lansman-Lorenzo  petition  which  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  still  the  voices  of 
religious  broadcasters  offering  “24  hours  of  proselytiza- 
tion.” 

The  year’s  biggest  disappointment  was  the  heavy  dosage 
of  sex  and  violence  which  continued  through  the  “family 
time”  evening  viewing.  Millions  of  people,  tired  of  being 
embarrassed  by  TV,  concluded  that  the  medium  no  longer 
was  acting  as  a guest  and  had  become  instead  an  intruder. 

Race 

Bob  Jones  University,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  the 
enrollment  of  unmarried  black  students.  One  hundred 
evangelicals  held  a National  Workshop  on  Race  and  Rec- 
onciliation in  Atlanta  and  established  a continuing  pro- 
gram on  racial  understanding  and  social  action.  Members  of 
the  Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention  recommended 
that  black  Americans  join  in  celebrating  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial provided  the  celebration  is  a “call  to  repentance.  ” 


Conclusion 

The  state  of  the  world  lends  itself  to  dramatic  concern. 
At  year’s  end  the  spotlight  of  history  focused  on  what  is 


left  of  Karen  Quinlan,  21  years  old  and  weighing  about 
60  pounds  on  her  hospital  bed,  dead,  yet  kept  alive  with 
oxygen  from  a mechanical  respirator.  But  what  is  perhaps 
worse  is  the  multitude  of  human  beings  throughout  the 
world  unplugged  from  a fulfilling  existence  in  various  ways 
each  day.  Hunger  and  disease  keep  them  from  a full  and 
joyous  existence.  They  cannot  savor  life,  feeling  only  pain 
and  frustration.  No  one  will  ever  know  what  they  might 
have  been. 

With  these  grim  facts  as  well  as  hopeful  portents  in  view, 
the  Christian  churches  may  look  ahead  with  confidence  that 
God  will  not  abandon  his  people.  It  is  up  to  the  church 
throughout  the  world  to  renew  itself  at  the  fountains 
of  biblical  inspiration  and  Holy  Spirit  orientation  in  order 
to  win  those  who  have  lost  their  way,  to  comfort  the  bro- 
kenhearted, and  to  heal  the  wounded.  In  its  quest  for 
righteousness,  the  church  of  God  worldwide  must  give  itself 
as  never  before  to  a total  ministry  for  the  whole  man.  ^ 

"I'm  Listening,  Lord, 
Keep  Talking" 

For  the  past  eight  years  our  family  has  cared  for  a little 
country  cemetery.  We  found  the  abandoned  half-acre  burial 
spot  just  a few  miles  from  our  home,  the  last  resting  place 
of  my  great-great  grandparents. 

When  we  discovered  that  cemetery,  it  was  filled  with  wild 
blackberry  bushes,  small  walnut  trees,  weeds,  and  tangled 
vines.  It  was  ugly,  no  beauty  about  it.  Not  even  dande- 
lions could  grow  under  that  thick  cover. 

That  first  summer  we  cleared  the  wild  growth  away  and 
began  the  weekly  mowing  of  the  cemetery.  Grass,  long 
hidden  from  the  sun,  began  to  flourish. 

Several  years  after  the  original  clearing  daffodils  and 
grape  hyacinths  appeared.  Then  came  the  lilies  of  the 
valley,  followed  by  iris.  Peonies  next  announced  themselves 
by  lovely  flowering.  And  now  roses  have  struggled  into 
bloom  in  two  different  areas  of  the  cemetery. 

I stood  there  the  other  day  and  marveled  at  what  had 
happened.  The  flowering  potential  had  been  there  the 
first  time  we  saw  that  weed-filled  cemetery.  But  there  had 
been  no  chance  for  the  flowers  to  bloom. 

Yet  I marveled  even  more  as  I thought  of  how  it  is  in 
our  own  lives.  The  kind  deeds,  the  loving  thoughts,  the 
tender  ministering  of  others  in  our  lives  have  no  chance 
to  grow  when  sin  flourishes,  chokes,  and  consumes  within 
us.  But  once  we  remove  the  evil  from  our  lives,  then  the 
gracious  plantings  by  loving  hands  in  the  past  have  an 
opportunity  to  bloom  and  beautify. 

I stood  there  in  the  cemetery  among  the  dead  and  real- 
ized once  again  that  if  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  to  live 
and  flourish  in  my  life  for  God’s  glory,  then  the  “wild  black- 
berry bushes”  must  be  uprooted  from  that  life.  And  I prom- 
ised Him  that  I would  pull  such  selfish  weeds  so  that  His 
presence  might  be  seen  in  me.  — Robert  J.  Baker 
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The  TOV  Bible 

by  Simon  Schrock 

If  you  watch  a congregation  gather  for  worship  these  days, 
you  can  count  numbers  of  Scripture  versions  being  carried 
into  the  church.  When  the  class  is  assembled  for  study,  one 
reads  from  one  version,  one  from  another  and  the  teacher 
from  another.  Versions  — we’ve  got  them  by  the  dozen. 
Which  ones  are  God’s  Word  and  can  be  trusted? 

Sometimes  strife  and  ill  attitudes  result  from  disagree- 
ments over  favorite  versions.  When  a new  version  is  intro- 
duced, it  undergoes  scrutiny,  and  is  often  found  to  be  the 
work  of  the  devil.  Others  defend  it  as  the  best  “good 
news  ” yet.  Their  favorite  version,  whether  new  or  old, 
becomes  of  more  value  than  unity  and  right  relationships. 

This  version  thing  can  be  a puzzle.  However,  it’s  not  all 
the  different  versions  that  are  most  puzzling.  It’s  the  ones 
who  make  the  most  noise  in  defense  of  the  “easier  to 
understand  ” versions,  and  how  they  are  used. 

To  make  things  more  confusing,  let  me  challenge  you  to 
examine  another  angle  of  versions.  I’ve  called  it  the  TOV. 
Make  a careful  study  of  it.  The  blood,  death,  resurrection, 
and  coming  again  of  Jesus  will  hardly  be  an  issue.  The 
clarity  of  it  can  be  no  problem.  It’s  easy  to  understand. 
TOV  — I tfeink  it  is  of  the  best.  Before  you  become  angry 
with  my  endorsement  of  the  TOV,  be  sure  you  are  fully 
familiar  with  it. 

Before  introducing  you  to  the  TOV,  let’s  pull  another 
problem  into  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  puzzle  with  the  con- 
glomerate of  versions  being  carried  today.  The  new  ver- 
sions coming  to  Sunday  school  speak  more  clearly  on  most 
issues  than  the  older  versions.  Now  the  real  problem!  Why 
hasn’t  the  standard  of  behavior  and  obedience  risen  as  the 
new  versions  make  the  way  of  discipleship  clearer  and 
easier  to  understand?  Why  aren’t  more  believers  experienc- 
ing deeper  relationships  and  brotherhood  instead  of 
splitting?  The  new  versions  are  much  clearer  on  love  and 
forgiveness.  Yet  with  this  clear  teaching,  love  and  forgive- 
ness are  not  experienced  to  the  full.  Clarity  doesn’t  solve 
the  problems. 

The  new  versions  clearly  indicate  there  is  a way  of  be- 
havior for  the  world  of  unbelievers,  and  another  way  for 
the  believers.  Yet  with  such  clear  teaching  there  is  no 
sharp  distinction  in  their  way  of  life.  Of  course  the  believer 
doesn’t  shoot  his  neighbor,  divorce  his  wife,  or  get  drunk 
in  public.  Outside  of  that  they  are  both  in  the  same  mad 
race  for  pleasure  and  self-gratification.  Both  support  the 
movie  house,  fashion  designer  and  the  world  system  with 


Simon  Schrock  is  from  Fairfax,  Va. 


their  money.  One  older  version  speaks  to  that  point  in  ) 

these  words:  “No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  U 

the  affairs  of  this  life;  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  | 

chosen  him  to  be  a soldier.”  The  Living  Bible,  Taylor’s  I 

paraphrase,  states  the  same  passage  in  an  easier  to  under-  I 

stand  manner  for  today’s  readers.  He  is  saying  Christ’s  I 

soldiers  should  not  let  themselves  become  tied  up  in  worldly  I 

affairs.  With  all  the  new,  clearer  versions  being  carried 
today,  why  are  so  many  believers  “tied  up”  in  worldly 
affairs?  Perhaps  the  TOV  will  give  some  answers.  j 

The  Bible,  in  your  favorite  version,  teaches  that  God  is 
calling  to  Himself  a separate  people  set  apart  to  serve  Him. 

Yet  with  the  clarity  of  the  new  versions,  much  of  professing 
Christendom  is  being  a better  blender  than  separator.  I 

I’ve  been  surprised  that  some  of  the  people  I meet  at  ' 

church  gatherings  are  members.  Outside  the  church  I could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  them  and  people  of  no  1' 
faith. 

New  versions  of  Scripture  are  helpful  and  valuable  to  J 
Bible  students  and  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  they  can 
be  a cop-out,  mask,  cover-up,  or  escape.  The  need  of 
many  Christians  is  to  experience  honest,  open  confession  i! 
of  where  they  are  in  their  experience.  The  need  is  for  ^ 
healing  through  owning  their  weakness.  This  need  can  be  ^ 
squashed  and  bottled  by  a cover-up,  which  can  take  shape 
through  Scripture  versions.  Rather  than  talk  about  our  li 
real  needs,  it  becomes  easier  to  let  out  steam  in  promo- 
tion or  condemnation  of  certain  versions  of  Scripture.  When 
someone  gets  hot  under  the  collar  with  insistence  on  using 
his  new  version,  one  wonders  what  he  is  trying  to  hide. 

Jesus  called  for  a commitment  of  total  loyalty  to  God  and  ^ 
His  service.  It  is  possible  to  escape  this  commitment  by 
placing  great  emphasis  on  versions  and  avoiding  the  call 
to  service.  The  “new  version”  carrier  can  make  his  point 
and  go  on  living  for  himself.  ^ 

Others  become  involved  in  defending  the  “only  Bible.” 
Some  of  these  great  fighters  should  unmask  and  begin  work- 
ing on  love  and  relationships.  The  fights  for  the  only  Bible 
may  only  be  a cover-up  of  deep  needs  in  the  heart 
of  a person.  One  should  never  use  version  arguments  to  li( 

hide  sin.  That  does  injustice  to  any  version. 

So  what  is  the  answer  to  all  these  versions,  cover-ups, 
and  masks?  The  TOV.  That  will  do  it.  Does  that  mean 
you  switch  versions?  No,  not  really.  The  TOV  may  be  f 
your  present  version. 

What  is  the  TOV?  It  is  not  another  version.  It  is  an 
attitude  and  a commitment.  It  stands  for  Trust  Obey  Ver- 
sion. There  it  is  — trust  and  obey  your  favorite  version. 

If  you  carry  a “new  ” Bible,  then  obey  it!  The  real  need  | 
is  not  a dozen  other  versions,  but  obedience  to  the  versions 
we  already  have.  I see  people  who  carry  versions  that 
speak  clearer  on  certain  doctrines  than  the  older  versions. 
Despite  the  clarity,  they  ignore  its  teaching. 

Jesus  said,  “If  a man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words 
(Jn.  14:23).  Our  love  to  God  is  not  expressed  in  the  ability 
to  carry  the  clearest  version,  but  in  obedience  to  His  Word. 

Love  is  expressed  in  making  a will  to  do  His  will.  ^ 
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30  Peacemaking  Actions 

by  John  K.  Stoner 


Below  are  thirty  suggestions  of  specific  things  to  do  in 
Christian  peacemaking.  If  you  would  like  more  information 
or  help  to  get  started  in  any  of  these,  I will  be  glad  to 
assist.  This  list  is  only  a beginning  — you  may  have  a proj- 
ect of  your  own.  But  whatever  your  project  is,  be  specific 
and  make  a commitment  to  do  it.  If  you  will  write  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  doing,  I will  put  you  in  touch  with  other 
persons  who  have  taken  up  a similar  task.  May  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  fill  your  life. 

Ten  Large  Peacemaking  Actions 

1.  Donate  a shelf  of  peace  books  to  your  church  library. 

2.  Do  a two-day  personal  spiritual  retreat  focused  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Fast  on  the 
first  day  of  the  retreat. 

3.  Sell  your  second  (or  first)  car  and  give  to  the  poor 
(Luke  12:33);  buy,  read,  and  practice  Beyond  the  Rat  Race 
by  Art  Gish  (Herald  Press,  $1.45). 

4.  Change  your  employment;  begin  work  which  contri- 
butes more  to  human  health  and  survival  and  less  to  lux- 
ury and  destruction. 

5.  Form  a group  which  covenants  spiritually  and  finan- 
cially to  support  the  head  of  a family  w ho  chooses  a peace- 
making job  or  career  at  financial  risk. 

6.  Spend  your  next  vacation  with  a Christian  family  which 
is  in  a different  cultural,  national  or  economic  milieu  than 
your  own. 

7.  Introduce  the  book  / Pledge  Allegiance  by  Paul  S. 
M inear  (Geneva  Press,  $2.65)  to  your  congregational 
leaders  and  secure  their  commitment  to  have  a congrega- 
tional study  of  the  book. 

8.  Secure  an  appointment  with  the  most  influential  church 
leader  you  can  reach  and  discuss  with  him/her  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  and  the  alternative  which  Christ  offers. 

9.  Give  one  thousand  dollars  toward  the  college  education 
of  a Third  World  youth  and  write  to  that  young  person 
once  a month  for  at  least  a year.  Contact  a mission  board 
or  college  to  secure  a name. 

10.  Rent  a stadium  and  secure  Mark  Hatfield  or  Myron 
Augsburger  or  Jim  Wallis  or  Peter  Ediger  as  a speaker  for 
a Christian  rally  on  Sunday,  July  4,  1976. 

Ten  Medium  Peacemaking  Actions 

1.  Attend  a local,  regional  or  national  workshop  on  peace- 
making. 


John  K.  Stoner  is  a member  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  and  a 
staff  member  for  the  Congregational  Peace  Education  Program.  Readers 
wishing  to  write  to  him  for  counsel  or  to  report  a project  may  address 
him  at  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  Pa.  17501.  Tel:  (717)  859-1151. 


2.  Read  the  books  in  the  Herald  Press  “Christian  Peace 
Shelf”  series. 

3.  Invite  a chaplain  from  a nearby  military  base  for 
dialogue  with  your  Sunday  school  class. 

4.  Work  for  two  days  on  a Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice project. 

5.  Visit  your  local  church  Board  with  a proposal  for  a 
congregational  study  of  militarism  and  war  taxes. 

6.  Support  the  emerging  Mennonite  program  for  job 
training  and  employment  of  minority  persons  by  hiring 
or  sponsoring  an  apprentice.  If  you  are  yourself  a minority 
person,  help  an  apprentice  enter  the  program. 

7.  Secure  the  commitment  of  five  persons  to  visit  or 
write  letters  to  officials  of  government  on  behalf  of  some- 
one for  whom  justice  is  not  being  done. 

8.  Pray  for  President  Ford,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau,  and 
Fidel  Castro,  all  three  preferably  in  a public  prayer. 

9.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  charismatic  movement  and 
be  able  to  discuss  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  a 
reconciling  way. 

10.  Go,  in  the  spirit  of  James  5:16  or  Matthew  18:15, 
to  a sister  or  brother  in  the  church  to  confess  your  sin  or 
confront  their  sin,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Ten  Small  Peacemaking  Actions 

1.  Invite  your  church’s  Sunday  school  superintendent 
to  your  home  for  supper.  Discuss  the  problem  of  violence, 
perhaps  in  terms  of  the  Sunday  School  and  TV  violence. 

2.  Write  a letter  to  a missionary  in  a Latin-American 
country  and  ask  how  the  national  citizens  there  view  the 
U.S.A.  or  Canada. 

3.  Take  your  family  on  a tour  of  a veteran  s hospital 
instead  of  a grass  covered  national  battlefield  for  a lesson 
in  national  history  and  the  consequences  of  war. 

4.  Subscribe  to  The  Post  American,  1029  Vermont  St., 
Washington,  D.C.  for  yourself  and  a church  leader. 

5.  Read  The  Politics  of  Jesus  by  John  Howard  Yoder 
(Eerdmans,  $3.45). 

6.  Write  a letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  paper  to 
protest  high  taxes  for  defense  spending  in  a hungry  world. 

7.  Send  a day’s  wages  to  an  organization  working  for 
peace  and  justice.  Inquire  at  the  Akron  or  Winnipeg  MCC 
office  what  the  MCC  Peace  Section  does. 

8.  Ask  your  pastor  to  preach  a sermon  on  peacemaking, 
and  diseuss  it  with  him  after  he  does. 

9.  Ask  six  people  if  they  know  what  percentage  of  their 
federal  tax  dollar  is  used  for  defense-related  spending. 

10.  Request  your  Sunday  school  to  offer  an  elective  course 

on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  and  his  national  citizen- 
ship. ^ 


January  6, 1976 
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Open  Season  on  Writers 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Patty  Hearst  gets  hate  mail.  So  do  I.  Occasionally.  Not 
in  huge  quantities  like  she  does,  nor  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  came  as  a mild  surprise  to  me  a few  years  ago  that 
to  write  publicly  made  me  a wide  open  target  for  readers 
to  take  pot  shots  at.  Some  hit  fairly;  I appreciated  well- 
thought  criticism.  It  is  helpful.  But  others  punch  well  be- 
low the  belt  with  each  word  wrapped  in  barbed  wire  — in 
the  name  of  Christ.  Those  letters  are  harder  to  accept 
and  understand. 

The  pattern  of  such  letters  becomes  familiar.  How  can 
you  be  a Christian?  How  can  you  write  such  stuff  as  a 
woman?  How  can  you  be  a Mennonite?  One  reader  sug- 
gested I change  my  name  and  leave  the  Mennonites  for 
the  “English  ” world. 

In  one  mail  I have  experienced  the  frustration  of  getting 
both  a complimentary  and  a chastising  letter  for  the  same 
article.  Obviously  what  one  reader  considers  a mild  state- 
ment, the  other  sees  as  something  worthy  of  the  rack. 
Some  read  their  own  attitudes  into  articles,  often  assuming 
if  I am  for  one  thing,  I must  be  against  another.  If  I am 
for  single  women,  I must  be  against  marriage;  if  I am  for 
women,  I must  be  against  men;  if  I am  for  another  denom- 
ination, I must  be  against  Mennonites. 

Any  editor  of  a religious  publication  who  has  published 
controversial  material  knows  the  line  of  attack:  Step  one: 
Name  calling.  People  who  feel  threatened  are  often  first  to 
resort  to  negative  labels  (liberal,  racist,  fundamentalists, 
social  gospeler,  women’s  libber,  etc.)  to  wall  off  the  per- 
sons they  can’t  agree  with. 

Step  Two:  “Take  me  off  your  mailing  list.’’ 

Step  Three:  “If  you  publish  some  more  stories  like  that 
one,  I won’t  donate  another  cent  to  missions  or  your  in- 
stitution. ” 

Step  Four:  (With  verbal  club  held  high)  “If  you  don’t  quit 
printing  such  stuff.  I’ll  go  to  the  president,  chairman. 
Board  ” (the  old  equivalent  of  “ I’ll  tell  mama  on  you  ” ). 

Final  Step:  “We  re  now  attending  a church  where  the 
whole  Word  of  God  is  preached.  ” 

As  I tell  my  journalism  students,  if  you  can’t  stand  the 
heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.  The  bigger  question  is  whether 
there  needs  to  be  so  much  heat. 

Can  members  of  the  family  of  God  discuss  controversial 
issues  without  getting  quite  so  angry?  Have  we  moved  so 
far  apart  that  anyone-  who  speaks  from  a different  view- 
point threatens  our  peace  of  mind?  Would  it  help  to  have 


Katie  Funk  Wiebe  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  and 
teaches  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


a Jack  Anderson  writing  in  our  midst  to  keep  us  all  hum- 
ble and  aware  of  our  failures,  problems,  and  so  forth? 

To  publish  or  not  to  publish  controversy  has  valid  ar- 
guments on  both  sides.  The  supporters  of  the  more  con- 
servative view  state  that  too  much  openness  in  church 
periodicals  about  the  unsuccessful  aspects  of  the  Christian 
witness  hurts  the  cause  of  Christ.  Ordinary  laymen  cannot 
accept  imperfection  in  their  spiritual  leaders  nor  digest 
many  new  ideas.  In  the  process  of  getting  a new  issue  out 
on  the  table,  more  people  are  hurt  than  helped.  Contri- 
butions fall  off,  loyalty  weakens,  and  the  entire  effort  sags. 
Weaker  members  must  be  supported. 

On  the  other  hand,  say  the  supporters  of  the  opposing 
view,  to  maintain  a credible  church  press,  it  must  report  more 
than  the  good  and  large  things  about  the  church  and  its  ac- 
tivities. Otherwise  we  create  a fuzzy  image  of  the  church, 
one  which  shows  it  as  a group  of  happy,  tax  exempt  tour- 
ists who  have  had  their  request  for  clear  weather  all  the 
way  to  the  Pearly  Gates  guaranteed. 

Spokesmen  for  this  side  insist  the  religious  press  should 
not  cater  to  human  weakness,  but  should  reckon  on  the 
grace  and  wisdom  of  God  to  help  believers  handle  all  kinds 
of  material.  By  factual  and  consistent  reporting  of  contro- 
versial and  unpleasant  topics,  the  religious  press  can  help 
readers  develop  powers  of  judgment  beyond  measuring 
spirituality  by  counting  the  numbers  of  times  Christ  is 
mentioned  or  Scripture  verses  are  quoted. 

They  hold  that  unless  more  openness  occurs  in  the  re- 
ligious press,  the  credibility  gap  and  the  cynicism  which  has 
developed  with  regard  to  the  secular  press  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  church  papers.  When  the  time  comes  that  a 
church  member  reads  all  is  well  and  hears  by  rumor  all  is 
not  well,  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  God’s  children  to 
communicate  will  suffer. 

Furthermore,  the  church  periodical  that  adds  no  new 
thinking  cannot  hope  to  hold  the  thinking  readership,  for  it 
is  only  as  an  individual  faces  new  questions  and  issues  of 
the  faith  that  growth  takes  place. 

The  experience  of  being  controversial  and  of  getting  even 
a few  poison-pen  letters  has  been  invaluable.  I recognize 
that  controversy  will  always  take  on  a personal  note  in  a 
small  denomination.  I sense  the  need  to  be  even  clearer  and 
more  concerned  about  transmitting  the  mind  and  love  of 
Christ.  I realize  writers  need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
unsophisticated  reader  who  cannot  handle  irony  and  humor. 

But  I also  understand  anew  that  to  refuse  to  give  room 
to  controversial  issues  does  not  mean  they  cease  to  exist.  The 
mission  of  Christian  journalism  must  always  be  to  crusade 
for  change  but  also  to  strengthen  the  church.  ^ 
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NEW  SPEAKER  ON  THE  MENNONITE  HOUR 
BEGINNING  JANUARY  4,  1976 

Bill,  his  wife  Ina  Ruth,  and  their  four  children 
live  in  Cambridge,  Ontario,  where  Bill  pastors 
the  Preston  Mennonite  Church.  His  messages 
for  The  Mennonite  Hour  will  grow  out  of  the 
context  of  the  congregation  and  its  applica- 
tion of  faith  today. 


HIS  EMPHASIS 

• Exploring  the  relevancy  of  Christian  faith  for 
everyday  living. 

• Relating  faith  to  job,  family,  and  neighbors. 

• Understanding  what  it  means  to  be  a part  of 

the  church  today.  Willis  (Bill)  L.  BreckbiH 


AS  A CONGREGATIONAL  OUTREACH,  THE  MENNONITE  HOUR: 

• Helps  men  and  women  discover  the  way  of  Christ  in  daily  life. 

• Assists  individuals  resolve  personal  problems  through  follow-up  and  counseling. 

• Builds  compassion  for  the  needs  of  others  in  our  world. 

• Influences  Christians  to  accept  the  rule  of  Christ  in  personal,  national,  and  international 
relations. 


THE  NEW  SPEAKER  WANTS  TO  HEAR 
FROM  YOU 


What  are  the  concerns  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  that  you  would  like  to  see  Bill 
address?  List  on  the  coupon  your  sugges- 
tions for  program  themes  and  mail  them  to 
him  at  this  address:  184  Abraham  Street, 
Cambridge,  Ontario,  Canada  N3H  1H2. 


Bill,  I would  like  you  to  explore  the  following 
theme(s)  on  The  Mennonite  Hour:  


1 


I 


L 


I 


Mennonite  Broadcasts,  the  public  media  division 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


church  news 


Focus  on  Power^  Peoplehood 


How  community  workers  should  re- 
gard power  in  terms  of  a peoplehood  that 
includes  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  was 
the  major  agenda  question  which  kept 
surfacing  at  the  Community  Ministers  Sem- 
inar held  Dec.  11-13  at  Tall  Oaks  Camp 
near  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Using  the  word  “minister  ” in  its  broad- 
est sense,  the  seminar  gathered  about  55 
participants  from  13  states  who  are  in- 
volved in  development  and  service  min- 
istries to  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  Sponsored  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence Commission  on  Home  Ministries  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  U S.  Min- 
istries, the  seminar  was  coordinated  by 
Gene  Stoltzfus  and  Lynn  Roth  of  these 
organizations  with  local  planning  by  Rich- 
ard Friesen  of  Rosedale  Team  Ministries 
in  Kansas  City. 

“This  seminar  gives  community  ministers 
who,  while  they  may  work  for  a church 
agency,  are  not  always  commissioned  by  a 
home  missions  program  or  a congrega- 
tion, a chance  to  get  together,  fellow- 
ship, share  ideas,  and  theologize,”  Roth 
and  Stoltzfus  explained. 

“The  opportunity  to  share  pains,  frus- 
trations, and  occasional  successes  is  very 
important  to  the  community  ministers 
who  work  and  struggle  on  the  growing 
edge  and  frontier  of  the  church’s  min- 
istry.” 

One  of  the  main  inputs  at  the  seminar 
came  from  Marlin  Miller,  president  of  the 
Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  whose  presen- 
tation was  entitled  “The  Anabaptist  Street 
Worker  and  Power.  ” 

Miller  rejected  the  premises  of  both 
“establishment  ” and  “prophetic  ” Menno- 
nites  and  of  both  nonresistant  and  mili- 
tant factions  that  the  goal  is  obtaining 
power  which  then  can  be  used  in  a good 
way  for  beneficial  ends. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  gain  power, 
the  Christian  community  is  called  to  ser- 
vanthood  by  Christ  which  in  itself  is  an 
alternative  base  for  ministry  and  the  use 
of  power.  Miller  explained.  “It  does  not 
follow  from  Jesus’  own  stance  and  that 
enjoined  on  His  disciples  that  servant- 
hood  is  a position  of  weakness  or  a uto- 
pian nonpower.  It  is  rather  an  alternate 
mode  of  power,  another  way  to  make 
things  happen,”  he  told  the  group. 

Miller  pointed  to  the  biblical  concept  of 


peoplehood  as  an  alternate  base  of  power. 
The  confrontation  should  not  be  between 
individual  street  workers  and  the  power 
structure,  but  between  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  the  power  structure,  he  said. 

Don  Schierling,  a participant  involved 
in  the  business  community,  asked  the 
other  participants  how  the  Anabaptist 
street  worker  should  relate  to  the  “es- 
tablishment” since  there  is  where  the 
funding  for  programs  lies.  How  can  the 
Christian  street  worker  and  the  Christian 
businessperson  be  reconciled  together  in 
the  same  Christian  community?  he  asked. 

The  seminar  also  included  devotional 
sessions  by  Hubert  Swartzentruber  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  who  told  the  group, 
“We  need  to  determine  what  the  good 
news  is  and  communicate  that.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  do  that 
or  what  to  say,  but  in  any  way  possible 
we  should  announce  and  bring  about 
righteousness  and  justice  in  the  society 
where  we  are.  ” 

Other  inputs  for  the  seminar  came  from 
Don  Bakely,  director  of  the  Cross-Lines 
Community  Council  in  Kansas  City,  who 
spoke  on  the  church  community  agency  and 
from  a panel  of  community  ministers  of 
various  types  which  presented  some  mod- 
els of  community  ministry  for  Christian 
thought  and  action. 

Torch  for  Vietnam 
in  Washington 

A call  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section’s  Washington  office 
to  the  office  of  a dyed-in-the-wool  South- 
ern congressman  with  a long  military 
career  would  not  normally  result  in  an 
appointment  for  Mennonites  coming  to 
Capitol  Hill.  But  when  the  office  of  G. 
V.  “Sonny”  Montgomery  (D-Miss)  was  in- 
formed that  Robert  Miller,  just  returned 
from  Hanoi  and  Saigon,  and  Earl  Mar- 
tin, returned  in  August,  would  be  avail- 
able, the  opportunity  for  a meeting  was 
eagerly  seized. 

The  insights  of  Mennonites,  among  the 
very  few  groups  with  ongoing  humani- 
tarian programs  and  contacts  in  Vietnam, 
are  now  considered  noteworthy  by  those 


decision-makers  who  have  serious  inter- 
ests in  normalizing  postwar  United 
States-Vietnam  relationships.  Congress- 
man Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  re- 
cently created  congressional  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Missing  Persons  in  Southeast 
Asia,  listened  carefully  as  Miller  shared 
impressions  gleaned  from  a meeting  of 
four  MCC  workers  with  the  premier  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Two  days  later  Montgomery  led  a 
congressional  delegation  of  12  in  talks 
with  Hanoi’s  ambassador  in  Paris  in  an 
attempt  to  reestablish  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Vietnam. 
The  delegation’s  specific  task  was  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  Hanoi  and 
Saigon  officials  in  providing  more  infor- 
mation about  the  fate  of  832  of  the  U.S. 
military’s  missing  in  action  (MIAs). 

With  the  MIA  committee  now  emer- 
ging as  the  first  instrument  through 
which  serious  conversations  between 
the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  governments 
has  been  initiated,  the  prospect  of  re- 
opening a closed  door  seemed  worth 
encouraging. 

With  most  of  the  American  public 
preferring  to  blot  Vietnam  out  of  their 
minds,  the  continuing  involvement  of 
MCC  in  postwar  assistance  and  on-the- 
scene  contacts  in  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam is  unique. 

Faith  Network  Extends 
in  Eastern  Hokkaido 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  Japan’s  northern 
island,  Hokkaido,  the  town  of  Nakashi- 
betsu  is  an  increasingly  important  com- 
mercial and  cultural  center.  New  census 
figures  show  that  Nakashibetsu,  now 
with  19,000  people,  has  growrr  by  nearly 
1 1 percent  in  the  past  five  years. 

While  95  percent  of  Hokkaido’s  rural 
towns  have  decreased  in  population  — and 
those  few  that  have  increased  are  mostly 
situated  either  in  close  proximity  to  a 
large  city  or  in  an  industrial  belt  — Nakash- 
ibetsu’s  growth  as  a rural  center  is  really 
without  precedent  on  the  whole  island. 

The  size  of  the  geographic  area  that 
Nakashibetsu  Mennonite  Church  is  trying 
to  serve  makes  it  clear  that  congregational 
activities  in  a single  setting  will  not  get 
the  job  done. 

So  by  now  the  congregation  has  es- 
tablished outreach  45  miles  northeast 
at  Rausu,  15  miles  south  at  Nishibetsu 
and  10  miles  west  at  Kenebetsu.  But  aside 
from  the  geographical  outreach,  there  are 
also  various  interest  groups  in  the  area 
that  form  natural  units  of  association  and, 
in  several  cases,  an  open  door  for  witness. 

One  of  these  groups  to  which  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  workers  Ruth  and 
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Christians  in  Rausu,  Japan,  share  a fellowship  meal  together,  including  Pastor  Hiroshi  Kaneko  (second 
left)  and  Mennonite  missionary  Ruth  Shenk. 


j Charles  Shenk  have  been  relating  for 

a year  is  the  Hirasawa  wood-carving  class. 
Mrs.  Hirasawa,  whose  husband  is  head  of 
the  agriculture  experiment  station,  is 
highly  respected  in  her  community.  She 
j is  an  expert  wood-carver  and  has  been 
teaching  the  art  to  other  wives  on  the 
station.  But  she  is  also  a vital  Christian, 
eager  to  share  her  faith. 

Last  January  she  invited  Ruth  and 
Charles  to  have  a Bible  study  with  her 
I group  once  a month.  Throughout  the 

year,  from  four  to  seven  women  have 
gathered  each  time  to  listen,  to  sing,  and 
to  discuss  their  experiences.  Several  have 
carried  their  own  Bibles  and  hymnals. 

! Others  also  are  now  studying  English 

weekly  with  Ruth. 

“So  a natural  interest  group  has  turned 
out  to  be,  Shenks  reported,  “a  first- 
class  witnessing  situation.  Last  week 
|,  they  came  to  our  home  to  bring  a gift 

I — a carving,  of  course!  All  of  them 

' had  done  their  part  on  a beautiful,  in- 

tricately carved  wall  coatrack.  On  the 
back  these  words  were  cut:  Now  the 
, company  of  those  who  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul.  Acts  4:32.  From 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Seekers  Group.  1975.  These  people  and 
their  gift  have  become  one  of  our  rich 
treasures.” 

> Another  interest  group  that  gathers 
from  all  over  the  wide  area  is  the  Ne- 
muro  District  English  Teachers  Circle. 
Mennonites  have  met  with  them  now 
for  six  years  in  their  Living  English 
I Seminars  held  from  one  to  four  times 

a year.  They  always  want  one  English 
J lecture  and  have  urged  speakers  to 

deal  with  things  most  important  to 
them,  such  as  Christian  faith  or  the 
family  from  the  Christian  perspective. 


Since  April  1974  Shenks  have  been 
meeting  with  the  circle  monthly  for 
English  Bible  study,  at  their  request. 
Study  takes  place  after  a good  res- 
taurant meal  together.  Recently  one 
of  the  teachers  said,  and  others  agreed, 
that  these  monthly  Bible  studies  have 
more  meaning  for  them  than  the  sem- 
inars. 

Yoshida  Sensei  of  Rausu  High 
School,  a leader  in  the  teachers  group 
from  its  beginning  as  well  as  a member 
of  the  monthly  Bible  study,  was  bap- 
tized on  Nov.  27. 

Since  there  had  never  been  a baptism 
in  Rausu  before,  this  was  a historic 
and  especially  joyous  occasion.  Also, 
the  group  was  meeting  for  the  first 
time  in  a house  that  has  just  been  made 
available  for  church  activities. 

Survey  Encourages 
Use  of  Women's  Gifts 

Current  and  recent  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  volunteers  encourage 
headquarters  offices  to  use  the  gifts 
of  women  and  help  them  to  develop 
skills  that  can  be  used  in  all  facets 
of  the  MCC  program,  according  to  a 
survey  completed  by  the  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committee  on  women  in  MCC. 

A questionnaire  aimed  at  discovering 
the  areas  in  which  MCC  could  improve 
in  relating  to  and  using  the  skills  of  its 
female  volunteers  brought  responses  from 
about  160  persons  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America,  Europe,  and  North  America,  both 
male  and  female,  married  and  single. 

Over  95  percent  of  the  90  persons 
responding  to  a question  asking  if  MCC 
should  be  doing  more  to  encourage  wom- 


en to  develop  skills  which  would  broad- 
en their  service  involvement  were  af- 
firmative. 

Encouragement  for  women  to  become 
involved  in  agricultural  development 
came  from  countries  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Central  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  responding  to  the  questionnaire, 
a number  of  volunteers  pointed  out  that 
in  the  countries  where  they  were  serving, 
the  indigenous  women  are  an  important 
part  of  crop-raising.  Male  volunteers  teach- 
ing new  agricultural  methods  to  men  bypass 
those  women  in  the  education  process. 

There  was  also  encouragement  for  more 
involvement  of  women  in  leadership  po- 
sitions within  MCC,  both  from  headquar- 
ters staff  and  volunteers  on  the  field.  More 
involvement  in  headquarters  decision- 
making was  encouraged,  and  62  percent 
of  the  134  persons  responding  indicated 
that  in  their  country  a woman  could  func- 


Some  stereotypes  about  women  need  to  be 
changed. 


tion  as  well  as  a man  in  directing  the 
MCC  programs. 

A large  majority  of  both  men  and 
women  responded  that  they  could  work 
well  under  the  leadership  of  a capable 
woman  and  that  where  culture  permits, 
skills  and  abilities  should  be  the  criteria 
for  filling  leadership  positions  rather  than 
sex. 

A second  area  in  which  volunteers  of 
both  sexes  felt  more  attention  should  be 
given  is  making  counseling  and  pastoral 
resources  available.  Of  128  persons  re- 
sponding to  a question  asking  if  MCC 
should  improve  in  the  area  of  providing 
pastoral  care  for  its  volunteers,  more  than 
three  fourths  indicated  a need  for  improve- 
ment. 

Married  couples  encouraged  more  struc- 
tured involvement  for  wives,  who  cur- 
rently comprise  about  one  third  of  MCC 
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personnel.  About  half  of  the  responding 
couples  said  the  wife  was  left  to  work  out 
her  own  assignment  upon  arrival  at  the 
location  of  her  husband’s  assignment.  Many 
of  this  group  reported  that  the  search  for 
a specific  assignment  for  the  wife  was  a 
frustrating  experience. 

Wives  were  concerned  that  their  roles, 
even  caring  for  a family  and  household 
and  entertaining,  be  considered  meaningful 
contributions  rather  than  tasks  that  are 
not  important,  and  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  be  more  involved  in  dis- 
cussions about  program. 

Radio  Station  Dedicated 
in  Paraguay 

About  500  people,  including  represen- 
tatives from  all  three  Mennonite  colonies 
in  the  Chaco,  were  present  at  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  here  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Chaco’s  first  and  only 
radio  station,  “The  Voice  of  the  Chaco,” 
on  Sunday,  Nov.  9. 

The  hourlong  program  was  broadcast 
live  over  the  new  station,  which  is  iden- 
tified as  Radio  ZP-30. 

The  service  was  held  at  the  church 
rather  than  at  the  transmitter  site  because 
of  heavy  rains  the  night  before.  Colony 
people  and  Indians  came  for  the  his- 
toric event  despite  muddy  roads.  Also 
present  were  32  people  from  Canada, 
members  of  a Paraguay  Tour  organized 
by  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Canada. 

Radio  Chaco,  constructed  as  a joint 
venture  of  the  EMC  Missions  Auxiliary, 
Radio  Southern  Manitoba,  and  the  Chaco 
colonies,  has  been  on  the  air  since 
August.  C.  P.  Loewen,  representing  the 
auxiliary,  said  at  the  dedication  that  the 
final  cost  of  the  project  would  probably 
be  about  $160,000. 

Frank  Kroeker,  station  manager,  stated 
that  by  November  the  station  was  carrying 
120  programs  involving  six  languages,  in- 
cluding three  Indian  languages. 

Speakers  at  the  dedication  emphasized 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  new  fa- 
cility is  evangelism  and  a spiritual  ministry 
to  all  residents  of  the  Chaco,  including 
the  colonists,  the  native  population,  and 
the  large  number  of  Indian  settlers.  It 
will  also  be  a useful  medium  in  the  areas 
of  education,  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
industry. 

Those  participating  in  the  dedication 
program,  with  one  exception,  spoke  in 
the  German  language.  Besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  included  Cornelius 
Dueck,  secretary  of  the  Radio  Chaco 
board;  Abraham  S.  Wiebe,  bishop  of  Men- 
no  Colony  Church;  Dietrich  Klassen  of 
Neuland,  chairman  of  the  inter-colony 
ministerial;  Gerhardt  Hein,  missionary  to 


the  Chulupie  Indians;  Ben  Friesen,  chair- 
man of  the  EMC  Board  of  Missions; 
Jacob  Reimer,  Oberschulz  of  Menno  Col- 
ony, who  spoke  for  the  inter-colony  Ober- 
schulz committee;  Venanico  Gonzales,  who 
spoke  in  Spanish  for  the  native  popula- 
tion; and  Wilmer  Stahl  of  the  Indian 
Settlement  Board. 

Dedicatory  prayers  were  offered  by 
Dietrich  Klassen  in  Spanish  and  John  K. 
Reimer  in  German.  A quartet  sang 
three  hymns  of  praise.  Following  the 
service,  open  house  was  observed  at  the 
spacious  new  studio  building. 

Suicide  Attempts  Tell 
Sad  Story,  Manitoba 

During  1975  seven  young  women  at 
Hole  River,  Manitoba,  population  under 
400,  have  attempted  suicides  by  taking 
drug  overdoses,  according  to  Roland  Fisch, 
Native  Ministries  worker  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Mennonites  in  Canada. 

“All  of  these  young  women  were  rushed 
to  the  hospital  at  Pine  Falls,  ” he  said. 
“In  most  cases  these  incidents  occurred 
late  at  night.  These  young  women’s  lives 
were  all  in  danger.  But  their  lives  were 
not  so  precious  to  demand  the  attention 
of  doctors. 

“When  I carried  young  Martina  into 
the  hospital,  two  nurses  attended  her 
stomach-pumping.  The  nurses  could  not 
handle  Carolyn  so  I rocked  her  head  back 
to  straighten  the  pathway  to  her  stom- 
ach and  inserted  the  plastic  hose  myself. 
I hurt  her  because  I didn’t  know  how  to 
insert  it  properly.  There  was  blood  on  the 
outside  of  the  hose.  No  doctors  saw  these 
girls,  but  they  lived. 

“Everyone  was  sure  fifteen-year-old 
Loretta  got  to  the  hospital  in  time.  After 
she  was  admitted,  she  recovered  enough 
to  walk  around  and  visit  some  of  her 
friends  in  their  hospital  rooms.  But 
by  the  time  a doctor  saw  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  was  beyond  his  help. 

“Indian  people  are  systematically  de- 
nied fair  treatment  at  the  hospital.  Their 
emergencies  do  not  warrant  the  atten- 
tion of  the  doctors.  Loretta  will  never  be 
sixteen. 

“My  point  in  relating  this  story  is  that 
it  is  typical  of  the  way  that  Indian  peo- 
ple are  treated  by  the  bureaucracies 
that  control  fishing,  trapping,  hunting, 
job  placement,  income  tax,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  welfare,  child  placement, 
and  virtually  every  other  aspect  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  at  Hole  River. 

“I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  and 
freedom  Native  Ministries  has  given 
me  to  work  for  the  people  of  Hole 
River.  Many  of  the  real  problems  of  the 
Indian  people  stem  from  government 
bureaucracies  which  no  government  em- 


ployee can  challenge.  Many  church  work- 
ers and  evangelists  come  to  Hole , River, 
but  few  of  them  have  the  opportunity  to 
stand  at  court  hearings  and  to  sit  in 
hospital  waiting  rooms  with  the  people. 


(From  left)  Irene  Enns,  John  Jantzen,  Michael 
Zehr,  Marge  McGinnis 


Unity  to  Be  Focus 
of  Service  Team 

Ecclesia,  a VS  team  based  at  Laurel- 
ville  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  is 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  an  itinerary 
for  traveling  this  spring  to  Mennonite  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  churches 
in  Eastern  U.S.  and  Canada.  John  Jantzen, 
Plymouth,  Neb.;  Michael  Zehr,  Poland, 
Ohio,;  Marge  McGinnis,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.; 
and  Irene  Enns,  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  have 
been  in  contact  with  various  church  agen- 
cies and  Boards  and  with  individual  con- 
gregations that  will  serve  as  resources 
for  their  program. 

Ecclesia  is  the  Greek  word  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament  to  convey  the 
concept  of  church.  In  the  community  of 
believers  gathered  by  God  through  Christ, 
there  is  unity  and  uniqueness.  The  team 
plans  to  convey  the  message  of  unity 
while  sharing  with  congregations  the  unique- 
ness of  other  congregations.  New  and 
exciting  things  are  happening  in  individual 
congregations  that  will  be  shared  with 
others.  A major  focus  of  the  team  will  be 
in  the  area  of  the  involvement  of  single 
young  adults  in  the  church. 

A three-day  weekend  program  in  a 
church  would  include:  a fellowship  period 
with  single  young  adults,  a service  where 
interesting  ideas  from  other  churches  and 
agencies  would  be  shared  along  with  song 
and  worship,  and  a fellowship,  sharing 
program  with  the  entire  congregation. 
During  the  week  shorter  programs  are 
planned  for  churches  along  the  route. 

Interested  congregations  can  contact  the 
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team  through  Tony  and  Dorothy  Ramos, 
812  Market  St.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Ontario  Youth  Sponsors 
Seek  Accountability 

Approximately  30  youth  sponsors 
from  eight  Western  Ontario  Conference 
congregations  convened  on  Sat.,  Nov. 
22,  at  Tavistock  (Ont. ) Mennonite 
Church  for  a workshop  focusing  their  task 
and  next  steps  in  their  responsibilities. 

The  get-together  was  planned  by  Dale 
and  Elaine  Leis  of  East  Zorra  congrega- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  Harold  and  Judy 
Shantz,  Western  Ontario  Conference  youth 
secretary  team.  Bob  Zuercher,  youth  min- 
istries associate  secretary  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  also  assisted  in  the  planning 
and  served  as  a resource  person/facilita- 
tor at  the  gathering. 

The  7 1/2-hour  workshop  focused  first 
on  the  sharing  of  experiences,  joys,  prob- 
lems; then  dealt  .with  the  web  of  expec- 
tations in  which  youth  sponsors  find  them- 
selves; and  concluded  with  some  practical 
suggestions  for  increasing  accountability, 
both  ways,  between  congregations  and 
sponsors. 

Many  participants  commented  later 
that  they  found  the  sharing  of  common 
concerns  quite  helpful.  As  one  person 
said;  “1  got  to  know  other  sponsors  bet- 
ter, the  problems  they  run  into  — and  how 
they  handle  them.”  Another  person, 
though,  became  frustrated  with  the  “re- 
hashing of  the  same  old  problems.  It 
wasn’t  concrete  enough,”  he  said. 

A “concrete  ” idea  proposed  by  Zuer- 
cher which  received  good  support  called  for 
each  set  of  sponsors  to  compile  a list  of 
names  of  persons  in  their  congregation  who 
could  relate  to  them  as  an  advisory  group. 
This  group  would  help  the  sponsors  sort 
through  priorities  and  differing  expectations 
in  their  work  — and  help  the  congregation 
become  more  involved  in  the  program- 
ing and  complexities  of  the  congregation’s 
youth  ministry. 

Gobar  Gas  Lightens 
Energy  Load 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  only  a prob- 
lem of  the  highly  developed,  intensely 
mechanized  countries.  The  Nepali  village 
woman,  who  spends  a good  part  of  her 
day  scrounging  the  countryside  for  fire- 
wood, is  also  at  least  somewhat  aware 
that  an  energy  crisis  is  imminent.  It  is 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  find  fire- 
wood as  the  forests  in  the  plains  region 
of  Nepal  are  depleted. 

The  Nepali  farmer,  sold  on  the  new 
varieties  of  rice  a few  years  ago,  finds 


that  the  cost  of  necessary  fertilizer  has 
doubled  in  the  past  few  years.  Though 
he  may  not  recognize  this  as  part  of 
the  energy  crisis,  he  nevertheless  recog- 
nizes his  own  financial  crisis.  He  could 
use  cow  dung  for  fertilizer,  but  he  needs 
this  for  fuel  as  an  alternative  to  wood. 

Several  years  ago  the  United  Mission 
to  Nepal,  of  which  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  is  an  active  member,  estab- 
lished the  Division  of  Consulting  Ser- 
vices (DCS)  to  provide  professional  de- 
velopment services  in  Nepal.  Staffed  with 
experts  in  various  fields  of  engineering, 
agriculture,  construction  and  other  pro- 
fessions, this  consulting  service  has  as  one 
of  its  goals  to  provide  answers  to  the 
problems  of  the  Nepali  village  woman 
and  the  Nepali  farmer. 

Dan  Jantzen,  one  of  eleven  MCC  per- 
sons presently  in  Nepal,  heads  up  the 
division  of  consulting  services.  For  the 
past  year  John  Findley,  a British  agri- 
cultural engineer  on  the  staff  of  DCS, 
has  been  working  on  the  idea  of  using  a 
fairly  abundant  supply  of  cow  dung,  gobar 
in  Nepali,  to  produce  an  alternative  fuel 
in  gobar  gas  plants.  The  concept  is  not 
new,  and  has  been  fairly  well  researched 
and  implemented  (8,000  plants  in  oper- 
ation) in  India  as  well  as  having  been 
used  in  Europe  by  Germany  during  World 
War  II. 

The  gobar  gas  plant  is  basically  a tank 
similar  to  a septic  tank  into  which  cow 
dung  is  poured  for  fermentation  and  col- 
lection of  the  resulting  combustible  gas. 
One  pail  of  water  is  added  to  one  pail  of 
cow  dung  and  mixed  well  usually  by  hand. 
At  the  optimum  temperature  of  95  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  the  dung  in  the  tank 
ferments  giving  off  methane  gas  which 
is  collected  as  it  rises  beneath  a floating 
top  metal  dome.  It  is  then  piped  off  to 
be  used.  As  new  cow  dung  is  added  the 
slurry,  already  fermented  cow  dung,  comes 
off  through  another  outlet  and  can  be 
led  into  a compost  pit  and  then  used  even- 
tually for  fertilizer.  It  would  require  five 
or  six  head  of  cattle  to  produce  sufficient 
cow  dung,  100  pounds  daily,  to  keep  the 
plant  going. 

An  average-sized  plant  can  provide 
sufficient  fuel  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
family  of  fifteen  members.  The  resulting 
fuel  can  be  used  for  cooking,  heating, 
or  lighting  and  possibly  for  running 
pumps  and  tractors. 

Interest  in  the  project  has  come  even 
from  His  Majesty’s  government  of  Nepal. 
Agricultural  development  is  a priority 
in  the  five-year  development  plan  inau- 
gurated in  July  of  this  year.  The  govern- 
ment declared  the  current  year  as  the 
Year  of  Agriculture,  and  sees  the  in- 
troduction of  gobar  gas  plants  in  Nepal 
to  be  of  great  importance.  The  govern- 
ment requested  the  Division  of  Consulting 


Two  Nepali  young  men  examine  a gobar  gas 
lamp  used  for  indoor  or  outdoor  lighting. 


Services  to  install  100  gobar  gas  plants 
and  the  Agricultural  Development  Bank 
of  Nepal  has  agreed  to  make  loans  of 
$400  each  to  farmers  for  the  plants.  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  will  provide  a 
grant  of  $33,000  for  operating  capital 
to  DCS  to  enable  the  construction  team 
to  install  the  plants.  MCC  volunteer  Jim 
Miller  who  is  also  on  the  staff  DCS  will 
be  in  charge  of  constructing  the  100 
plants.  — Neil  Janzen 

Western  Floods 
Bring  MDS  Action 

Flooding  along  the  northwest  Pacific 
coast  after  more  than  16  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  addition  to  an  unusually  early 
snowmelt  has  brought  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  volunteers  on  the  West  Coast 
into  action. 

At  Yarrow  and  Surrey,  the  two  hard- 
est-hit towns  along  the  Fraser  River 
in  British  Columbia,  160  MDS  volunteers 
gathered  under  the  leadership  of  Jake 
Hiebert  of  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  to  do  cleanup 
and  repairs. 

In  six  counties  in  Washington’s  coastal 
area,  1,600  families  were  affected  by 
flooding,  260  of  them  suffering  serious 
damage.  MDS  volunteers  from  Washington 
gathered  in  four  counties  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Puget  Sound  for  cleanup  and 
repair  projects. 

Merle  Kauffman,  pastor  of  Glendale 
Mennonite  Church  at  Lyndon,  Wash.,  is 
directing  the  projects  in  Whatcom  County 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state. 
David  Nofziger  of  Edmonds,  Wash.,  MDS 
unit  coordinator  for  western  Washington, 
is  directing  projects  in  Skagit,  Snoho- 
mish, and  King  counties. 

In  southeastern  Washington,  MDS 
volunteers  from  Oregon  gathered  under 
the  direction  of  John  Hershberger  of 
Woodburn,  Ore.,  the  MDS  Oregon  state 
coordinator,  to  help  the  flooded  areas  of 
Grays  Harbor  and  Lewis  counties. 

John  Jantzi  of  Siletz,  Ore.,  director  of 
MDS  Region  IV,  estimates  six  weeks 
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to  two  months  of  cleanup,  repairs,  and 
rebuilding. 

Task  Force  to  Look 
at  Farm  Issues 

Many  feel  the  church  should  address  it- 
self to  issues  being  faced  by  farmers 
these  days  — and  walk  with  them  as  they 
search  for  answers.  This  happened  most 
recently  on  Dec.  4 at  Freeman,  S.  D., 
where  ten  invited  persons  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  strategy  for  con- 
tinued work  on  farm  issue  concerns. 

The  five-hour  meeting  was  called  to 
follow  up  on  the  farm  issues  seminar  held 
last  Mar.  7 and  8,  also  at  Freeman. 
About  200  persons  from  a number  of 
states  and  provinces  had  attended  that 
meeting,  expressing  much  interest  in 
further  work  on  the  issues. 

Providing  leadership  for  the  farm  issues 
study  have  been  Harold  Regier,  secre- 
tary for  peace  and  social  concerns.  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber, 
associate  secretary  for  peace  and  social 
concerns,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries  (Mennonite  Church), 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Harold  brought  a proposal  to  the  ad 
hoc  group  on  Dec.  4,  which  recommended 
that  a task  force  be  formed  to  continue 
work  on  farm  issues.  The  group  responded 
favorably  to  Harold’s  proposal  and  be- 
gan the  process  of  selecting  a ten-to- 
twelve-person  task  force,  pending  ac- 
ceptance by  individuals  nominated. 

Major  Postwar  Aid 
to  Vietnam 
Planned  for  '76 

In  agreement  that  extensive  needs  re- 
sulting from  the  long  history  of  war  in 
Indochina  warrant  an  exceptional  gesture 
of  concern,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
executive  body  is  recommending  that 
annual  meeting  delegates  approve  a special 
one-million-d(Jlar  aid  effort  to  Vietnam 
in  1976. 

Half  of  this  amount  will  be  material  aid 
items  on  hand  such  as  canned  meat,  milk 
powder,  blankets,  cloth,  and  soap.  The  re- 
maining $500,000  in  cash  contributions 
may  be  used  to  purchase  medicines  for 
treatment  of  venereal  disease  and  psy- 
chiatric illness,  technical  equipment  for 
public  health  education,  vegetable  seeds, 
school  supplies,  small  tractors,  and  equip- 
ment for  making  condensed  milk,  all 
items  Vietnamese  representatives  re- 
quested through  the  MCC  delegation  which 
visited  Vietnam  in  November. 

The  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  is  being  invited  to  contribute  up 


to  one  million  dollars  in  addition.  Other 
church  agencies  may  also  channel  funds 
through  MCC. 

“We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  for  a 
major  emphasis  on  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam, ” the  delegation  reported  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  Dec.  11.  “The  post- 
war needs  are  great.  The  Vietnamese 
are  eager  for  assistance.  Hopefully,  in  a 


This  vegetable  garden,  planted  on  what  was 
once  the  lawn  around  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy,  is  the  result  of  the  government’s 
emphasis  on  growing  gardens  as  part  of  a plan 
to  achieve  agricultural  self-sufficiency. 

few  years  they  will  get  their  economy  to- 
gether and  will  be  able  to  meet  their  ba- 
sic needs,  but  at  the  present  time  we 
have  a real  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility to  help” 

Although  no  resident  MCC  personnel 
will  assist  with  the  Vietnam  aid  program, 
a departure  from  MCC’s  usual  practice, 
the  executive  committee  felt  that  factors 
in  this  case  called  for  modification  of 
practice.  In  addition  to  the  unusual  need 
for  acts  of  reconciliation,  especially 
from  North  America,  where  many  people 
have  chosen  to  close  the  curtain  on  Viet- 
nam, the  committee  pointed  to  the  evident 
desire  of  the  Vietnamese  government  to 
meet  people’s  needs,  their  openness 
to  future  visits  and  willingness  to  report 
on  use  of  aid,  and  the  fact  that  previous 
funds  for  school  desks  and  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  were  responsibly  handled. 

Dan  Zehr  noted  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  on  a special  geo- 
graphical area.  Ha  Bac  Province,  and  fos- 
ter a relationship  where  MCC  already  has 
some  identity  from  previous  aid.  He  also 
said  there  seem  to  be  fewer  travel  re- 
strictions on  foreign  visitors  than  on  for- 
eign residents. 

Paul  Longacre,  acting  executive  secre- 
tary, noted  that  though  it  is  not  now 


possible  to  provide  assistance  directly  to 
churches  in  Vietnam,  “it  will  be  of  great 
encouragement  to  the  church  to  know 
that  North  American  Christians  have  not 
forgotten  the  Vietnamese  people.  ” 

Other  recommendations  called  for  a 
continued  effort  to  help  MCC  constitu- 
ents understand  the  current  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  to  urge  the  U.S.  government 
to  normalize  relations  with  Vietnam,  to 
join  with  the  AFSC  in  inviting  a Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  request  further  visits  to  Vietnam 
in  1976. 

The  committee  also  approved  four 
months’  support  for  Earl  and  Pat  Martin, 
former  Vietnam  volunteers,  while  they 
write  a book  on  their  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam before  and  after  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  Look  at 
World  Hunger,  EMC 

Principal  speakers  have  been  secured 
for  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  inter- 
term seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry 
World,  ” to  be  held  on  campus  Mar.  3-7. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Republican  senator 
from  Oregon,  will  open  the  seminar  the 
evening  of  Mar.  3 with  an  address:  “The 
Political  Implications  of  World  Hunger.  ” 

On  Mar.  4,  Albert  Fritsch  will  speak 
on  “Ecologically  Sane  Lifestyles  in  the 
20th  Century,  ” and  Edgar  Nesman  will 
discuss  “The  Demographic  Transition  and 
World  Hunger.  ” Fritseh  is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Science  and  the  Public  In- 
terest in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Nesman  is 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 

Edgar  D.  Stoesz,  director  of  food  pro- 
duction and  rural  development  for  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.,  will 
give  an  overview  of  the  agency’s  worldwide 
relief  efforts,  and  Arthur  DeFehr,  a busi- 
ness executive  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  who 
has  done  relief  work  in  Bangladesh,  will 
discuss  “Economic  Problems  in  Develop- 
ing Countries  ” on  Mar.  5. 

During  the  seminar,  persons  will  di- 
vide into  small  groups  to  represent  vari- 
ous countries  and  to  discuss  the  lectures. 
Each  country  will  explore  food  and  pop- 
ulations problems  and  elect  a delegate 
to  represent  its  views  at  a “World  Food 
Conference  ” on  Mar.  6.  Following  the 
conference,  Stanley  Mooneyham,  presi- 
dent of  World  Vision  International,  will 
speak  on  “What  Do  You  Say  to  a Hun- 
gry World?” 

The  seminar  will  conclude  at  noon  on 
Mar.  7 following  an  address  by  Leonard 
B.  Siemens.  Siemens,  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Manitoba  in  Winnipeg,  will  respond 
to  the  question,  “Where  Do  We  Go 
from  Here?  ” 
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Delton  Franz,  Washington  represen- 
tative for  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  will 
chair  the  seminar. 

James  R,  Bomberger,  program  cochair- 
man, said  the  seminar  will  “give  partici- 
pants firsthand  information  on  worldwide 


food  problems  and  recommend  a variety 
of  Christian  responses.  ” 

More  information  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  at  EMC.  More 
than  150  persons  have  already  registered 
to  date. 


mennoscope 


S.  Duane  Kauff- 
man, instructor  in 
social  studies  at  Chris- 
topher Dock  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
developed  and  taught 
a course  last  quarter 
called  “The  Ameri- 
can R e v o 1 u t i o n,” 
which  was  designed 
to  examine  alterna- 
tives for  resolving 
conflict.  This  course, 
an  elective,  attracted  50  seniors.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  course,  Kauffman  did 
considerable  research  and  compiled  a 
32-page  booklet  of  selected  readings  that 
demonstrate  nonviolent  response  to  con- 
flict by  Mennonite,  Amish,  Schwenkfelder, 
and  Quaker  groups  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War  period. 

“Christians  were  not  always  violent,” 
declared  William  R.  Durland,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion at  Purdue  University,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  Durland,  a Catholic  attorney  him- 
self, charges  Roman  Catholicism’s  moral 
theologians  are  wrong  in  their  just  war 
theory  in  his  new  book  No  King  But 
Caesar?  (Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
1975.) 

The  Goshen  College  division  of  nursing 
was  notified  this  week  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  (NLN)  that  it  has 
been  reaccredited  with  that  agency.  This 
is  the  second  reaccreditation  by  the  NLN 
of  the  Goshen  nursing  program.  The 
first  was  in  1967.  Reaccreditation  means 
Goshen  nursing  graduates  have  credentials 
which  allow  them  to  enter  graduate  schools 
more  easily  and  provide  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This  year  the  Goshen 
nursing  division  has  104  students  and  20 
faculty. 

Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  associate  secretary 
for  home  missions  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  plans  to  leave 
his  post  sometime  between  January  and 
June  1976,  he  has  announced.  “I’m  looking 
for  an  area  in  which  I can  continue  to  be 
an  advocate  for  Spanish  concerns,  ” he 
said,  adding  that  the  specific  job  or  loca- 
tion as  of  mid-December  was  not  yet 
clear.  He  has  been  associate  secretary 


since  June  1974,  serving  earlier  as  associ- 
ate secretary  of  the  former  Minority  Min- 
istries Council  (1971-74). 

Jane  Myers,  missionary  teacher  to  So- 
malia, reported  that  she  has  been  as- 
signed by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
assist  in  implementing  a new  commer- 
cial curriculum  into  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  country.  Her  duties  include  writing 
classroom  materials,  shipping  the  materi- 
als to  the  schools,  and  assisting  the  com- 
mercial teachers  in  Mogadiscio.  She  also 
makes  periodic  visits  to  commercial 
schools  in  Hargesia  and  Burao.  Jane  re- 
turned to  Somalia  last  September  for  her 
second  term  of  service. 

A new  Voluntary  Service  unit  will 
open  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  soon  as  male 
volunteers  with  social  work  skills  are  found 
to  begin  work  at  The  Way  Station,  a 
temporary  shelter  for  young  men,  18-25. 
Operated  by  the  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  The  Way  Station  opens  its  doors 
to  persons  referred  by  other  community 
service  agencies.  Approximately  30  such 
agencies  responded  positively  to  The 
Way  Station’s  proposal,  commending  Neil 
Avenue  for  stepping  out  in  an  area  of 
much  need.  VSers  will  staff  The  Way  Sta- 
tion, keeping  rooms  clean  and  counseling 
guests.  Potential  volunteers  should  contact 
John  Lehman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  Mobile  Builders  Voluntary  Service 
began  its  first  assignment  in  Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C.,  in  early  December.  The  build- 
ers unit  provides  low-cost  construction 
skills  in  church  settings  through  North 
America.  In  Winston-Salem  they  are 
helping  to  renovate  the  VS  house  and 
assisting  Vest  Mill  Mennonite  Church  and 
the  VS  unit  in  community  home  repair. 
Directing  the  new  VS  unit  are  Gerald 
and  Ruth  Peterson,  Cedar  Ealls,  Iowa. 
Wendell  Weaver,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Portland,  Ore.,  VS  unit 
to  join  the  traveling  construction  crew. 
John  Bontrager,  Lancaster,  N.Y.,  will 
join  them  after  orientation  in  January. 
With  a home  base  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
builders  unit  VSers  are  housed  by  thf 
communities  they  serve  while  on  the  job. 
To  sign  up  the  builders  unit  for  a proj- 
ect in  your  community,  contact  Gerald 
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Peterson  through  Gayle  Troyer  at  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

The  transfer  of  Home  Bible  Studies 
from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
is  now  complete,  according  to  Paul  Roth, 
counseling  pastor  and  Home  Bible  Studies 
director  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  When 
Wilbur  and  Velma  Hostetler  retired  in 
1975  as  Home  Bible  Studies  workers  at 
the  mission  Board’s  home  office,  the 
Board  decided  to  administer  its  Home  Bible 
Studies  ministry  from  Harrisonburg.  Much 
of  the  activity  carried  out  by  the  Elkhart 
office  related  to  prisons  and  prisoners. 

The  history  department  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is  spon- 
soring the  “Eighteenth-Century  Amer- 
ica Study-Travel  Seminar  ” from  Sept.  8 to 
Nov.  19,  beginning  with  five  weeks  of  on- 
campus  lectures,  discussions,  films,  read- 
ings, and  research.  Samuel  L.  Horst  will 
be  seminar  coordinator.  The  course  is  open 
to  students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  the 
college  but  will  be  limited  to  30  persons. 
More  information  will  be  supplied  upon 
request.  Write  or  call  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

Ivan  Miller,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  bishop  on  Nov.  2, 
to  serve  the  Plainview  congregation  in 
Conservative  Conference.  The  ordination 
was  in  charge  of  Jonas  Yoder,  Clarence 
Yoder,  and  Morris  Swartzendruber.  His 
address  is  R.  4,  Hutchinson,  KS  67501. 
Phone  (316)  662-7569. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  906 
full-time  students  enrolled  for  winter 
term,  a drop  of  nine  from  fall  term. 
Another  49  part-time  and  17  auditing 
students  brings  total  college  enrollment 
to  972  students  — an  increase  of  four  over 
the  fall  term.  Eastern  Mennonite  Sem- 
inary has  43  full-time  students  winter 
term  — a drop  of  three  — but  total  en- 
rollment increased  from  67  to  68  because 
of  additional  part-time  and  auditing  stu- 
dents. EMC  s winter  term  runs  through 
Eeb.  27.  An  interterm  seminar  on  the 
theme  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World  ” 
will  be  held  Mar.  3-7,  and  spring  term 
will  begin  on  Mar.  8. 

James  Bender,  Kalona,  Iowa,  was  or- 
dained bishop  on  Dec.  7,  to  serve  the 
Upper  Deer  Creek  congregation  in  Con- 
servative Conference.  The  service  was 
in  charge  of  Henry  Plank,  John  Ropp, 
and  Morris  Swartzendruber.  His  address 
is  R.  2,  Kalona,  lA  52247.  Phone:  (319) 
656-3181. 

An  increasingly  higher  number  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  personnel 
are  Canadians,  according  to  figures  for 
1974-75.  Of  701  workers  in  the  field,  276 
are  Canadians,  representing  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  total.  The  trend  toward 
greater  Canadian  participation  in  meet- 
ing personnel  needs  began  in  1972.  In 
1971,  Canadian  representation  in  the 
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MCC  personnel  directory  was  approxi- 
mately proportionate  to  the  number  of 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
stituents in  Canada.  In  that  year,  22.4 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  MCC 
workers  from  North  America  in  service 
around  the  world  were  Canadians.  Ca- 
nadians have  also  had  a higher  rate  of 
placements  in  1974-75  than  ever  before. 
Of  the  301  persons  placed,  130  or  43  per- 
cent were  Canadians.  This  is  38  persons 
more  than  last  year.  The  total  increase 
in  MCC  placements  over  last  year  is  48. 

John  King,  Kalona,  Iowa,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  on  Nov.  23,  to  serve  the 
Sunnyside  congregation  in  Conservative 
Conference.  The  service  was  in  charge  of 
Morris  Swartzendruber,  Jonas  Yoder,  and 
Daniel  Yoder.  His  address  is  R.  2,  Kalona, 
lA  52247.  Phone:  (319)  656-3187. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Wasepi,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  Jan.  18-21. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Sev- 
enth Street,  Upland,  Calif.;  five  at  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio;  three  at  Ridgeway,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. ; thirteen  by  baptism  and  two 
by  confession  of  faith  at  First  Menno- 
nite,  Middlebury,  Ind. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Dyck  — Short.  — Peter  Dyck,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  and  Sheryl  Short,  Stryker,  Ohio,  Lockport 
cong.,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Nov.  22,  1975. 

Kropi  — Beckler.  — Don  Kropf,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Vivian  Beckler,  Haven, 
Kan.,  Yoder  cong.,  by  Morris  Stauffer,  uncle  of 
the  bride,  Nov.  28,  1975. 

Miller  — Miller.  — Larry  Miller,  Peru,  Ind., 
Sante  Fe  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Miller,  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Ralph  Stahly, 
Nov.  15,  1975. 

Motto  — Moyer.  — David  Motto,  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  and  Feme  Moyer,  Telford, 
Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Curtis  Bergey,  Dec.  13, 
1975. 

Steiner  — Hostetler.  — Eddie  Lee  Steiner, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  and  Jane  Marie  Hostetler, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  both  of  the  Orrville  cong.,  by  J. 
Lester  Graybill,  Dec.  13,  1975. 

Wyse  — Short.  — Samuel  Wyse,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  and  June  Short,  West  Unity,  Ohio,  both 
from  Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Nov. 
29,  1975. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beck,  Richard  and  Twila  (Bontrager),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  fifth  daughter,  Susan  Kay,  Dec. 
11,  1975. 

Buller,  Mario  and  Rebecca,  Dunlap,  Ind., 
a daughter,  Robin  Dene,  Nov.  23,  1975. 

Burdick,  Rodney  and  Nancy  (Johnson),  Ceres, 
N.Y.,  fifth  child,  second  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
Dec.  12,  1975. 


Carr,  Richard  and  Marilyn  (Bartholomew), 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  second  son,  Randall  Lee, 
Dec.  2, 1975. 

Diller,  James  and  Jan  (Yousey),  Hesston,  Kan., 
first  child,  Lisa  Suzanne,  Dec.  3,  1975. 

Ceissinger,  Robert  and  Carolyn,  Zion  Hill, 
Pa.,  third  child.  Crystal  Joy,  Sept.  18, 1975. 

Cingerich,  Jerry  and  Judy  (Noe),  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kan.,  first  child,  Peter  Jeoffrey,  Nov, 
17,  1975. 

Good,  Robert  and  Twila,  Hesston,  Kan.,  first 
child,  Matthew  Aaron,  Dec.  11,  1975. 

Martin,  Gary  L.  and  Linda  A.  (Lilley),  Rich- 
landtown.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Cyn- 
thia Joy,  Dec.  11, 1975. 

Miller,  John  and  Sharon,  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Melanie  Christine,  Nov.  17,  1975. 

Miller,  Orville  and  Joyce  (Swartz),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  daughter,  Angela  Esther,  Dec.  6, 
1975. 

Mohr,  Gunther  and  Sandra  (Brubacher),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Anthony  Christopher,  Oct.  8, 
1975. 

Shaffer,  Steven  and  Linda  (Galentine),  Turtle- 
point,  Pa.,  first  child.  Holly,  Nov.  29,  1975. 

Smoker,  Sanford  R.  and  Mary  Lou  (Butcher), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  second  son  (first  living),  Wen- 
dell David,  Nov.  23,  1975. 

Yoder,  Harley  E.  and  Rosemary  (Thompson), 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Sherman  Ray,  born 
on  Oct.  26,  1975;  adopted  on  Nov.  13,  1975. 

Zumstein,  Virgil  and  Jan  (Carroll),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jacob  Carl,  Nov. 
21,  1975. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Good,  Wade  Henry,  son  of  Gabriel  and  Annie 
(Heatwole)  Good,  was  born  in  Rockingham  Co., 
Va.,  Jan.  9,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Dec.  7,  1975;  aged  71  y.  On  Sept. 
4,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Maude  Brunk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs. 
Joan  Osterhouse  and  Mrs.  Sue  Yoder),  one  son 
(E.  Richard  Good),  10  grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Mrs.  Dan  Hartman,  Ollie  and  Fannie  Good,  and 
Mrs,  Mary  Gingerich),  and  2 brothers  (Wilmer 
and  Robert  Good).  He  was  a member  of  Wea- 
vers Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kan- 
agy,  Daniel  Suter,  and  Mahlon  Blosser;  inter- 
ment in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Hatter,  Lottie  Leona,  daughter  of  Charlie  C. 
and  Mattie  Louise  (Henderson)  Campbell,  was 
born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  27,  1896;  died 
at  Community  Hospital,  Waynesboro,  Va.,  Dec. 
11,  1975;  aged  79  y.  On  Jan.  28,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  B.  Frank  Hatter,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (S.  Reginald,  Warren  Aus- 
tin, and  Chester  C.),  2 daughters  (Ruth — Mrs. 
Mark  Wolfe  and  Mattie — Mrs,  Gordon  Demas- 
tus),  16  grandchildren,  and  3 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons  (Hunter, 
Wingred,  and  Dennis).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in  charge 
of  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Charles  C.  Ramsey,  and  Joe 
M.  Esh;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Rachel  L.,  daughter  of  William  H. 
and  Rosana  (Garber)  Kindy,  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan on  Nov.  23,  1901;  died  at  Welch,  Okla., 
Nov.  30,  1975;  aged  74  y.  On  July  17,  1921, 
she  was  married  to  Noah  T.  Miller,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  Surviving  are  5 sons  (Ethan, 
Melvin,  Henry,  Dennis,  and  Leonard),  6 daugh- 
ters (Esther  Stoll,  Nora  Stoll,  Charlotte  Kuhns, 
Verna  Miller,  Olive  Stalnaker,  and  Martha  Har- 
der), 39  grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren, 
and  3 sisters  (Mabelle  Spencer,  Mrs.  Mahlon 
Kauffman,  and  Mrs.  William  McMannis).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  (Pryor, 
Okla.),  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 


charge  of  William  Briskey,  Ralph  Yoder,  and  Carl 
Helmuth;  Interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Ruby,  Laura,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kip- 
fer,  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Dec.  3,  1975;  aged  67  y.  She  was  married 
to  Ervin  Ruby,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Dale  and  James),  2 daughters  (Gloria 
— Mrs.  Gerald  Musselman  and  Carol  — Mrs. 
Jack  Holmes),  5 grandchildren,  and  4 sisters 
(Clara — Mrs.  John  Zehr,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Ches- 
ter Bruce,  Iva  — Mrs.  Frank  Caddick,  and  Marion 
Ruby).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
(Ida).  She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
5,  in  charge  of  Robert  N.  Johnson  and  Ernie 
Martin;  interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Eddie  Lee,  son  of  Elcana  and  Grace 
(Armentrout)  Smith,  was  born  in  Mt.  Clinton,  Va., 
Nov.  3,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  Salem  Hospital, 
Salem,  Ohio,  Dec.  9,  1975;  aged  65  y.  On  Dec. 
22,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Marguerite  Jane 
Crook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Mrs.  Richard  Bartholomew,  Mrs.  Judy 
Foerester,  and  Mrs.  James  Shirey),  4 sons  (Ron- 
ald E.,  Eugene,  George,  and  Eddie,  Jr.),  28 

?;randchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
Mrs.  Clarence  Mullins),  and  3 brothers  (William, 
Elmer,  and  Albert).  He  was  a member  of  the 
North  Lima  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  12,  in  charge  of  Fred 
Augsburger  and  David  C.  Steiner;  interment  in 
Midway  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Sutter,  Levi  S.,  son  of  Christian  N.  and 
Fanny  (Staffer)  Sutter,  was  born  near  Hopedale, 
III.,  Oct.  26,  1887;  died  at  the  Apostolic  Chris- 
tian Home,  Eureka,  111.,  Nov.  II,  1975;  aged  88 
y.  On  Dec.  25,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Alma 
Nafziger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Vernal,  Dennis,  Willis,  and  Earl),  7 daughters 
(Edna  — Mrs.  Roy  Springer,  Oleeda  — Mrs. 
Marion  Albrecht,  Miriam — Mrs.  Alfred  Al- 
brecht, Alice  — Mrs.  Daryl  Wenger,  Jean  — 
Mrs.  John  King,  Ina,  and  Lila  Sutter).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  14,  in 
charge  of  Carol  Newswanger  and  Harold  Zehr. 

Williams,  Gertrude,  was  born  on  Aug.  12, 
1891;  died  at  Fort  Sanders  Hospital,  Nov.  23, 

1975;  aged  84  y.  She  was  married  to 

Lawson,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
later  married  to  Bill  Williams,  who  died  in  May 
1958.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Trula 
King,  Mrs.  Madge  Ridings,  Mrs.  Charlie  Mac 
Raulston,  Mrs.  Grace  Lofton,  and  Mrs.  Pearl 
Cicero),  3 sons  (Ray,  Ralph,  and  Raymond  Law- 
son),  2 stepsons  (Oscar  and  Coker  Williams),  3 
stepdaughters  (Mrs.  Barbara  Western,  Mrs.  Myr- 
tle Collins,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  Koller),  27  grand- 
children, 16  great-grandchildren,  and  a twin 
sister  (Mrs.  Mirtie  Aorth).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Knoxville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Rose’s  Funeral  Home  on 
Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Ezra  Good  and  A.  G.  Hall; 
interment  in  New  Gray  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Jean-Claude  Lejeune,  p.  9 (last  column)  by 
Paul  M.  Schrock,  p.  11  by  Neil  Janzen,  p.  12  by  Murray 
and  Linda  Hiebert. 


calendar 

Minister’s  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Sem- 
inary, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22. 

Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb. 
13,  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,  ” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
3-7. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 
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Methodist  Publishing  House 
Turnaround 

In  a dramatic  turnaround,  the  United 
Methodist  Publishing  House  has  gone 
in  one  year  from  a half  - million  - dollar 
deficit  to  a net  income  of  $1.2  million.  Dr. 
John  E,  Procter,  president  and  publisher, 
told  the  agency’s  board  of  managers  that 
net  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  31  was  $1,215,650,  compared  w'ith 
a loss  of  $526,765  for  the  previous  year. 

In  1974,  for  the  first  time  in  some  36 
years,  the  Publishing  House  was  unable 
to  make  annual  grants  to  help  meet  pen- 
sion claims  on  the  denomination.  This 
year,  in  contrast,  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion voted  to  appropriate  $400,000  of  the 
net  income  for  distribution  to  clergy  pen- 
sions. 


Bible  Scarcity  in 
Eastern  Europe 

At  best  only  about  5 percent  of  the 
people  living  in  the  nine  communist  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  have  received  a 
portion  of  Scripture  during  the  past  28 
years,  according  to  a study  undertaken  by 
Walter  Sawatsky  at  Keston  College — Cen- 
tre for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Com- 
munism. About  one  third  of  these  people 
obtained  a Bible  or  New  Testament,  the 
rest  only  a Bible  portion.  The  first  part 
of  Mr.  Sawatsky’s  study  has  now  been 
published  in  the  July-October  issue  of  the 
Centre’s  journal  Religion  in  Communist 
Lands. 

The  situation  varies  from  country  to 
country.  For  example,  in  East  Germany 
where  about  58  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion has  a religious  affiliation,  23  percent 
had  access  to  Scripture.  Bulgaria  with  a 
religious  affiliation  of  83  percent  received 
enough  Scripture  to  supply  0.36  percent 
of  the  people.  The  USSR,  with  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  population  actively  re- 
ligious, continues  to  have  the  greatest 
Bible  shortage.  Perhaps  1.25  percent  of 
the  population  has  received  a portion  of 
Scripture  since  World  War  II. 

Reformed  Synod  Rejects  Plea  for 
“Mixed  Worship” 

The  all-white  Cape  Synod  of  the  lar- 
gest Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Africa  has  rejected  new  pleas  for  “mixed 
worship  ” with  “black  and  brown  ” members 
of  the  denomination.  A resolution  adopted 
by  the  Nederduitse  Gereformeerde  Kerk 


(NGK)  synod  warned  against  “a  shift  of 
emphasis  in  which  the  conversion  of  the 
individual  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  highest 
priority  would  fade  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tianization of  the  social  structure.’ 

Supporting  the  stand  of  the  NGK  Gen- 
eral Synod,  the  Cape  Synod  urged  its 
congregations  to  “do  all  in  their  power  ” 
to  help  fulfill  social  as  well  as  spiritual 
needs  of  “brown  and  black  people  in  our 
country  ” — but  to  do  so  “within  the  church 
law  and  political  pattern.  . . . ” 

Mormons,  Witnesses  Lashed 
By  Newspapers  in  Lima 

Two  U.S. -based  religious  groups  — 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  (Mormon)  and  the  Jehovah’s  Wit- 
nesses — have  come  under  heavy  fire 
from  the  press  in  Lima,  Peru,  which 
charges  them  with  counterrevolutionary 
activities  and  of  having  CIA  connec- 
tions. Both  groups  have  denied  the  charges 
and  continue  to  operate  in  Peru.  The 
military  government  thus  far  has  taken 
no  action  against  either. 

The  campaign  against  the  religious 
bodies  was  initiated  by  a daily  Correo, 
one  of  the  Lima  newspapers  nationalized 
last  year  and  given  to  the  “professional  ” 
sector.  With  bold,  front-page  headlines, 
the  paper  charged  that  certain  “Prot- 
estant sects  ’ were  attempting  to  slow 
the  Peruvian  revolution. 


Southern  Baptist  Charisma  tics 
Plan  National  Conference 

A National  Southern  Baptist  Charisma- 
tic Conference,  sponsored  by  five  congre- 
gations, is  planned  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  July 
22-24,  1976.  The  gathering,  which  does 
not  have  the  official  sponsorship  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  or  any  of 
its  regional  or  local  bodies,  is  being  held 
“to  bring  Spirit-filled  Baptists  together 
for  fellowship,  inspiration,  and  encourage- 
ment, ’ according  to  a joint  statement  by 
the  pastors  of  the  five  churches. 

The  pastors  have  denied  charges  of 
local  Southern  Baptist  associations  that 
charismatic  practices  are  “un-Baptist .” 
They  cited  the  section  on  “God  the  Holy 
Spirit  ” in  the  Baptist  Faith  and  Message 
statement  that  was  adopted  by  the  denom- 
ination’s national  convention  in  1963  and 
reaffirmed  at  the  1975  convention. 


Demolished  Church, 

Built  Apartments 

An  Anglican  vicar  razed  his  church 
and  12-room  vicarage  and  had  them  re- 
placed by  apartments  for  32  families  and 
a new  church  center.  He  is  Edward  Ro- 
berts, who  describes  in  a book  just  pub- 
lished how  his  church  of  St.  Mark  in  the 


East  London  district  of  Old  Ford  was 
100  years  old,  was  ugly,  cold  and  too 
large.  Built  to  seat  500,  it  often  had 
only  30  worshipers  on  Sunday. 

He  describes  the  demolition  of  St.  Mark 
as  an  “experiment  in  the  use  of  church 
land.  ” He  says,  “Ownership  is  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  of  a capitalist  society, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  exer- 
cise that  privilege  with  due  regard  to  the 
claims  of  present  members  and  future 
generations.  ” 


Baptists  Urged  to  Speak  Out 
on  Public  Morality  Issues 

Southern  Baptists  in  South  Carolina 
were  urged  at  their  annual  meeting 
here  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a “roaring 
lion,  ” rather  than  that  of  a “mewing 
pussycat,  ” in  speaking  out  on  public 
morality. 

They  responded  by  adopting  resolutions 
opposing  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
all  forms  of  gambling,  and  perjured  testi- 
mony as  a means  of  obtaining  divorces. 

Hayne  Rivers  of  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Union  told  the  messengers  in  his  keynote 
address  that  “Baptists  have  the  potential 
to  be  heard  as  a roaring  lion,  indignant 
about  the  breakdown  of  public  morals, 
when  in  fact  we  sound  like  a mewing 
pussycat  — if  indeed  we  make  any  sound 
at  all.  ” 

He  asserted  that  Baptists  “have  con- 
tended ourselves  too  long  with  getting  a 
family  into  a church  building  on  Sunday, 
with  too  little  concern  about  getting  the 
powerful  presence  of  God  into  the  homes 
and  lives  of  the  family  members  every 
day  of  the  week.  ” 


Protestants  in  Israel 

Mark  lOth  Anniversary  of  Village 

Protestant  fundamentalists  marked  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  their  experimental 
village,  Nes  Amin,  founded  in  1965  as  a 
gesture  of  atonement  for  crimes  and  per- 
secutions perpetrated  on  Jews  by  Chris- 
tians over  the  centuries. 

Perched  atop  a hill  a few  miles  from 
the  Crusaders’  fortress,  Nes  Amin,  the 
cooperative  village,  has  more  than  100 
young  people,  mainly  from  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  States,  and  Switzerland. 
There  is  a waiting  list  for  Protestant 
fundamentalists  who  wish  to  join  the  vil- 
lage. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  village 
has  become  one  of  Israel  s chief  exporters 
of  roses  and  other  flowers  to  Europe. 

Israeli  neighbors,  who  are  admittedly 
nonreligious  and  cynical  of  spirituality, 
said  they  envy  the  Christian  group  for 
its  devotion  to  their  principle  of  atone- 
ment for  crimes  against  Jews. 
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London  Fog 


London  Fog  is  a kind  of  topcoat  said  to  be  warm  and 
rain-resistant.  I once  aspired  to  own  one  as  I understood 
that  it  was  a standard  of  excellence.  Now  I am  uncertain, 
for  I have  experienced  the  real  London  fog  and  the  mem- 
ory is  exquisitely  painful. 

Mary  and  I got  caught  in  the  fog  on  our  way  home 
from  a month  in  Africa.  Having  fallen  occasionally  into 
the  hands  of  principalities  and  powers,  we  were  relieved  to 
breathe  the  freer  air  of  Britain.  But  our  joy  was  tem- 
pered when  the  fog  closed  in.  Can  any  good  come  from  a 
London  fog?  As  this  editorial  was  begun  we  were  drawing 
toward  the  end  of  our  second  day  of  waiting  for  passage 
to  New  York.  The  “lessons”  drawn  from  the  experience 
were  written  later  after  reflection. 

London  fogs  are  traditional,  but  I am  told  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  used  to  be.  Before  the  government  re- 
stricted the  use  of  soft  coal  for  heating,  it  is  said  the  fogs 
at  times  were  so  thick  that  you  could  not  read  the  num- 
ber of  your  house.  Today  they  tie  up  traffic  and  paralyze 
air  travel.  The  December  15  fog  caused  a pileup  of  70 
vehicles  on  a parkway  and  stranded  2,500  of  us  at  Heath- 
row Airport. 

If  frustration  is  good  for  the  soul,  being  stranded  by 
fog  is  one  way  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  stature.  What  can 
be  learned  from  a London  fog? 

The  basic  lesson  is  that  in  spite  of  all  our  mechanical 
and  electronic  wonders,  there  are  times  when  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  wait.  I suppose  that  this  is  common 
knowledge  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  For  them  every 
day  is  potentially  queue-day.  We  hear  of  them  waiting  all 
day  for  medical  service,  all  morning  to  buy  food,  half  a 
week  or  more  for  transportation. 

We  in  the  Western  countries  have  developed  a style 
like  A.  A.  Milne’s  Rabbit  who  usually  didn’t  wait  for 
things,  but  went  after  them.  It  is  not  a bad  trait,  but  in 
our  ability  to  control  our  destiny,  we  often  lack  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  patience.  The  London  fog  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  patience.  What  many  people  live  with  per- 
petually happens  to  us  occasionally  and  though  it  is  pain- 
ful it  allows  us  to  share  personally  in  the  human  pre- 
dicament. 


The  Bible  assures  us  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  for  people 
to  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  and  free.  Millions  lack 
these  basic  needs  and  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. For  two  days  we  shared  symbolically  in  their  di- 
lemma. 

Another  memory  from  the  experience  is  the  support  of 
Christian  friends.  The  airline  representatives  finally  ad- 
mitted that  we  could  not  fly  on  Monday  and  warned  that 
they  would  house  all  they  could,  but  that  some  might  not 
be  provided  for.  So  we  called  our  friends  at  London  Menno- 
nite  Centre,  where  we  had  stayed  the  night  before,  to  in- 
quire whether  our  bed  was  yet  available. 

Not  only  so,  but  they  would  come  to  the  airport  for  us. 
So  Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider  took  three  hours  of  their 
evening  to  drive  through  the  fog  and  take  us  to  the  Centre 
for  the  night.  And  when  we  left  again  the  next  morning 
hostess  Freda  Milne  assured  us  that  the  bed  was  yet  avail- 
able if  our  flight  should  be  delayed  another  day.  One  can 
be  at  home  in  a city  of  8 million  when  he  knows  a few 
people  who  care. 

In  an  experience  of  intense  pleasure  or  pain  one  is 
faced  with  the  question  “Why  should  this  happen  to  me?” 
Millions  of  people  have  passed  through  Heathrow  Air- 
port without  being  fog-bound.  How  did  we  happen  to 
hit  the  worst  fog  in  20  years?  Earlier  we  had  not  planned 
to  travel  through  London.  What  would  have  been  our  ex- 
perience then? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know  why  all  things 
happen  as  they  do.  But  the  one  of  faith  aspires  to  accept 
the  experience  as  in  some  general  sense  sent  from  God. 

There  is  a unique  kind  of  fellowship  among  people  caught 
in  a jam  like  that  in  Heathrow  Airport  in  mid-December. 
They  push  and  shove  and  some  take  unfair  advantage. 
But  there  are  also  small  jokes  and  attempts  to  be  helpful. 

Midafternoon  of  the  second  day  I saw  a man  wearing 
a familiar  badge  and  discovered  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
also  attended  the  WCC  assembly  in  Nairobi.  So  we  com- 
pared notes  and  discussed  experiences  we  had  in  common. 
By  such  chance  circumstance  is  our  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  enlarged.  And  for  this  we  can  be  grateful.  — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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January  13,  1975 


"Sermons  for  76" 

by  Charles  Gautsche 


Every  year  should  be  a special  year  for  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  every  preaching  opportunity  a special  occa- 
sion for  presenting  the  “Word  of  the  Lord.  ” 

The  year  1976  has  been  designated  as  “special”  by 
the  U.S.  government  and  most  of  our  U.S.  communities. 
It  is  the  Bicentennial  year  for  the  nation.  It  is  also  an 
important  year  for  the  church,  for  1976  will  test  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  as  well  as  the 
claim  that  we  must,  first  of  all,  be  true  to  God  and  not 
compromise  our  faith  in  complicity  to  the  state. 

The  year  1976  will  be  a year  of  circumstances  in 
which  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  church  should  be  heard.  I 
am  not  thinking  so  much  about  “fore  telling”  as  “forth 
telling.”  Let  us  not  become  entangled  in  conflicting  views 
of  how  the  end  of  the  world  will  be,  but  rather  united 


in  what  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  for  today.  A look  into 
the  past  reveals  the  need  for  forgiveness,  a look  into  the 
present  reveals  the  need  for  strength,  a look  into  the  fu- 
ture reveals  the  need  for  hope.  Forgiveness  for  the  past, 
strength  for  the  present,  hope  for  the  future;  these  are 
the  needs  of  mankind  and  also  the  resources  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  called  to  preach, 
preach  the  Word  faithfully  with  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
commitment  to  God,  as  well  as  with  compassion  and  love 
for  our  fellowman.  Many  voices  will  be  heard  in  1976,  but 
will  the  church  be  heard?  Preacher,  if  your  message  is  to 
be  heard,  it  must  be  presented  with  conviction,  after  being 
carefully  prepared  to  be  sure  tliat  it  is  the  Word  of  God 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  and  what  is  happening 
with  people  now. 


A Time  for  Theology  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod.  The 
year  1976  is  the  time  for  the  theology  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  be  clarified.  This  same  theology  must  be  pre- 
sented clearly  to  our  communities  in  explanation  of  why 
we  cannot  participate,  in  an  unqualified  way,  in  Bicen- 
tennial activities.  Beyond  this,  however,  the  proclamation 
must  be  heard:  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  with 
the  coming  of  Jesus  and  consists  of  all  those  that  have 
accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior  and  are 
committed  to  a life  of  discipleship  in  which  Jesus  is  Lord. 

Yes,  I believe  that  1976  should  be  a year  of  aggres- 
sive evangelism  in  which  the  challenge  of  the  gospel  is 
heard,  and  persons  are  confronted  with  a decision  for  or 
against  Jesus  Christ.  The  presence  of  the  active  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  makes  it  impossible  to  avoid  that  deci- 
sion. The  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  coming  again  to 
consummate  His  kingdom  in  complete  power  and  victory 
makes  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  results  of  being  “in  ” the 
kingdom  or  “outside”  of  the  kingdom. 

Every  church  leader  should  be  concerned  with  how 
active  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is,  and  how  consistent 
that  “activeness”  is  with  the  will  of  God  revealed  to  us 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  I see  1976  as 
the  time  to  call  the  church  into  “active  duty”  as  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross.  It  must  be  a time  to  call  Christians 
to  courageous  action;  a time  when  we  overcome  our  in- 
feriority complexes  and  realize  that  we  are  called  of 
God  to  represent  Jesus  Christ  to  our  fellowman  and  to 
be  ambassadors  of  the  kingdom  to  all  the  world. 

The  preacher  must  call  the  church  to  the  highest  level 
of  credibility.  The  need  for  complete  truthfulness  has  al- 
ways been  important  to  God,  but  now  there  is  a greater 
awareness  and  desire  for  truthfulness  among  people.  “Who 
can  we  trust?”  is  a familiar  question  heard  among  all 
types  of  persons.  To  effectively  call  people  to  faith  in 
God  will  require  that  those  same  persons  be  able  to  trust 
the  church  to  be  completely  truthful  with  them. 

“Sermons  for  76,”  as  I perceive  them,  need  to  deal 
honestly  and  thoroughly  with  the  folllowing  issues: 
1.  The  theology  of  the  kingdom  in  contrast  to  the  many 
misconceptions  of  Americanism  as  Christianity.  2.  What  it 
means  to  declare  “Jesus  is  Lord”  in  current  circumstances, 
taking  a stand  on  issues,  basing  our  position  on  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  principles  taught  in  the  Bible.  3.  The 
credibility  of  the  church  and  calling  the  church  to  renewal 
and  revival.  We  can  allow  no  “cover-up”  of  sin  and  must 
call  for  honesty  with  God  and  our  fellowman  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  congregation.  4.  Mobilizing  the  kingdom 
forces;  calling  the  church  from  passive  indifference  to  ag- 
gressive evangelism  and  constructive  action. 

I suggest  the  following  sermon  ideas  as  possible  ways  of 
speaking  to  these  issues. 


Charles  Gautsche  is  pastor  of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold, 
Ohio. 


I.  “Christianity  and  Nationalism’’  The  text  for  this 
message  would  be  Mark  12:17.  “Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God’s.”  The  purpose  of  this  sermon  would  be  to  set  )l 

in  contrast  the  natures  of  nationalism  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  preacher’s  task  is  to  be  clear  and  honest 
with  the  issues  so  that  responsible  persons  will  become 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  wedding  of  religion  and  1 
nationalism  as  we  have  it  here  in  America. 

The  three  main  points  of  this  sermon  would  be:  1.  The 
Nature  of  Nationalism.  2.  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  3.  The  Role  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  Today. 

As  resource  material  for  the  development  of  this  sermon  \ 
1 would  suggest.  The  Theology  of  Anahaptism,  by  Robert 
Friedmann  (Herald  Press),  and  Anahaptism:  Neither 

Catholic  Nor  Protestant,  by  Walter  Klaassen  (Conrad  Press). 
Then,  too  of  course,  one’s  knowledge  of  history  will  be  f 
helpful,  both  the  history  of  our  Western  nations  and  of  the 
church. 

The  Principle  of  Nationalism.  Study  will  reveal  that 
nationalism  is  rooted  in  the  principle  that  one’s  highest  and  t 
ultimate  allegiance  is  to  his  own  nation.  American  history 
reveals  a sense  of  “manifest  destiny”  which  resulted  in  justi- 
fication for  wars  and  immoral  acts  against  weaker  and  mi- 
nority peoples  so  that  the  nation  could  spread  from  shore  | 
to  shore  and  become  “The  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  ” 
Nationalism  also  holds  that  the  church  should  be  subject 
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to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  serving  the  interests 
of  the  state,  and  calling  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
nation,  and  the  curse  of  God  upon  national  enemies. 

In  contrast,  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  of  persons  born 
into  it  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  regenerating  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  People  of  all  nations,  tribes,  and  races 
are  welcomed.  iCo  human  boundaries  or  barriers  are 
permitted  to  break  fellowship  of  those  who  are  united 
in  Christ.  Jesus  is  Lord  in  this  kingdom  and  to  kingdom 
citizens  God  always  remaii.j  above  culture  and  nation. 
For  them  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  code  of 
ethics  and  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  their  example. 

Therefore,^  the  role  and  purpose  of  the  church  is  to 
be  prophetic.  We  must  be  the  voice  of  God  among  the  na- 
tions and  in  the  nations.  We  must  call  upon  our  people 
to  worship  at  the  altar  of  God  instead  of  the  altar  of 
nationalism.  Ernst  Koenker  wrote,  “It  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  Christian  theology  to  unmask  the  subtle  idolatries,  the 
false  religions,  and  the  false  theologies  in  each  age.’’  The 
truth  is  that  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s  and  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s 
is  basic  to  Christian  faith.  Therefore  to  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  God’s  is  a serious  blasphemy  that  the 
church  must  unmask. 

II.  “The  Pillar  of  the  Truth.”  The  text  for  this  ser- 
mon would  be  I Timothy  3:I5b,  “The  church  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  the  pillar  and  bulwark  of  the  truth.  ” The 
preacher’s  purpose  would  be  to  help  his  listeners  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  church  and  the  need  for  the  church 
to  be  faithful  in  her  mission.  Basing  the  message  on 
1 Timothy  3,  I would  suggest  three  points  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  sermon:  1.  “What  is  truth?”  (v.  16),  2.  The 
people  are  the  pillars  (v.  15),  and  3.  Church  leaders  are 
to  be  examples  of  idealism  (vv.  1-13). 

In  the  development  of  this  message  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in 
both  natural  and  supernatural  revelation.  The  natural 
revelation  in  created  things  is  available  to  all  people  and 
no  one  that  has  the  capacity  to  see,  to  think,  and  to  feel 
has  any  excuse  for  not  knowing  about  God.  But  the 
supernatural  revelation  of  God  is  the  truth  entrusted  to 
the  church.  This  revelation  we  have  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  church  is  people;  people  are  the  pillars  that  sup- 
port the  truth  and  reveal  the  truth.  When  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy,  the  young  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  he 
knew  that  the  people  at  Ephesus  were  well  aware  of  the 
purpose  of  pillars.  The  temple  of  the  false  goddess 
Diana  was  there  with  its  127  pillars,  each  60  feet  high; 
a structure  that  gave  the  impression  it  would  stand  for- 
ever. The  church  can  be  an  invincible  structure  up- 
holding truth  as  her  members  are  pillars  standing  firmly 
on  the  truth,  standing  straight  in  obedience  to  truth, 
standing  tall  because  of  the  glorious  truth  they  have  to 
present. 


Such  an  organization  as  the  church,  with  such  an 
important  function  in  the  world,  must  have  leaders  that 
are  examples  of  idealism.  Although  we  believe  that  all 
born  again  Christians  are  members  of  the  royal  priesthood 
and  all  are  to  live  by  the  same  standard  of  Christian 
ethics,  church  leaders  are  to  be  examples  to  their  people. 

III.  A Series  from  Philippians.  A suggestion  for  a 
series  of  sermons  that  would  give  a perspective  on  the 
Christian  church,  discipleship,  faith,  and  mission  for  the 
present  time  could  be  developed  from  the  Book  of  Philip- 
pians. I would  suggest  four  sermons  based  on  the  four 
chapters  of  the  book. 

1.  “A  Voice;  A Power;  A Victory.  ” The  three  points 
are  suggested  by  the  title.  There  will  always  be  a 
condition  of  tension  between  the  church  and  the  world 
because  each  endeavors  to  affect  the  other.  Perhaps  con- 
flict would  be  a better  word.  The  church  has  power  to 
engage  in  this  conflict;  moreover,  she  is  promised  victory. 
These  thoughts  come  out  of  Paul’s  own  experience  as 
he  expresses  himself  in  chapter  one. 

2.  “Prove  Yourselves.  ” The  text  is  taken  from  Philip- 
pians 2:15,  16  (NAS),  a.  Prove  Yourselves  by  Your  Rela- 
tionship Within  the  Church  (vv.  1-4).  b.  Prove  Your- 
selves in  Your  Witness  to  the  World  (vv.  15,  16).  c. 
Christians  Should  Stand  Together  with  Mutual  Encourage- 
ment (vv.  16-30). 

3.  “The  Real  Thing.  ” Philippians  3:8  (NAS)  is  the  text, 
a.  True  Christianity  (v.  3).  b.  Christian  Maturity  (vv.  8- 
16).  c.  Life  Reveals  Citizenship  (vv.  17-21). 

4.  “Stand  Firm  in  the  Lord,  My  Beloved.  ” The  title 
is  taken  directly  from  Philippians  4:1.  a.  Seek  and 
Share  the  Peace  of  God  (vv.  2-7).  b.  Practice  Being  God’s 
People  (vv.  8,  9).  c.  The  Blessing  of  a Sharing  Church 
(v.  10-13). 

The  year  1976  should  be  a year  of  exciting  possibil- 
ities for  every  preacher  of  the  gospel;  a special  year  that 
will  present  unique  opportunities  to  present  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  and  the  claims  of  His  kingdom.  ^ 


His  Private  Eye 

Some  will  keep  on  trying 
Though  the  center  falls  apart. 

Some  will  keep  on  loving 
When  there’s  nothing  left  but  heart. 
Some  will  meet  the  challenge 
Of  struggle  over  ease. 

And  the  God  of  Job  and  Jesus 
Will  keep  His  eye  on  these. 

— Ralph  W.  Seager 


January  13, 1976 
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The  Family  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

by  Dennis  R.  Kuhns 


Family  life  as  we  know  it  is  facing  many  strains  due 
to  rapid  changes  in  our  society.  These  changes  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  move  from  the  “extended  family” 
(with  mom,  dad,  their  children,  grandparents,  and/or 
aunts  and  uncles  under  the  same  roof)  to  the  “nuclear 
family”  (with  only  mom,  dad  and  their  dependent  children 
under  the  same  roof)  as  we  know  it  today.  Thus  the 
problem  has  arisen  for  some  families  on  how  to  care  for 
their  elderly  in  a proper  way.  Another  area  of  strain 
is  the  changing  sexual  practices  and  the  resulting  chang- 
ing attitude  toward  traditional  marriage. 

Such  a climate  is  bound  to  create  confusion  that  will 
affect  even  Christian  homes.  For  guidance  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  many  Christians  are  turning  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. However,  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  sometimes 
used  to  discern  guidelines  for  family  living  has  resulted 
in  as  much  confusion  as  light,  and  reinforced  patterns  of 
family  living  that  are  “of  this  world”  rather  than  of  God. 
Instead  of  viewing  the  Scriptures  as  a “whole”  with 
the  function  of  revealing  Jesus,  the  “Word  made  flesh,” 
many  people  go  at  the  Scriptures  as  if  the  many  parts 
were  unrelated  to  each  other. 

Thus  passages  dealing  with  family  relationships  and 
practices  are  never  related  to  Jesus’  teachings  and  His 
life  as  the  example.  We  would  do  well  to  listen  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  when  he  said,  “Be  imitators  of  me,  as 
I am  of  Christ.”  Over  and  over  again  the  Scriptures  tell 
us,  as  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  that  as  we  run  the  race  of 
the  Christian  life  we  are  to  “[look]  ...  to  Jesus  the 
pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith  . . . ” (Heb.  12:2). 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  submit  to  the  broader 
community  of  faith  a description  of  Christian  family  liv- 
ing that  takes  the  Scriptures  as  a whole  using  Jesus  as 
the  prime  example  of  what  any  passage  says.  This  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  development,  but  only  a 


Dennis  R.  Kuhns  is  pastor  of  the  Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


stimulus  for  thought  and  discussion.  I will  welcome  any 
constructive  criticism. 

I will  deal  with  two  areas  of  concern:  (1)  the  relation- 
ship of  the  family  unit  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  (2)  the 
resulting  influence  of  that  relationship  on  the  relation- 
ships of  the  members  of  the  family  unit  to  each  other. 
I will  use  as  my  text  1 Corinthians  7 and  Colossians 
3:18-25  with  its  parallel  in  Ephesians  5.  I would  invite 
you  to  keep  your  Bible  handy  as  you  read. 

I must  give  credit  here  to  Paul  M.  Lederach  whose 
pamphlet.  The  Spiritual  Family  and  the  Biological  Family 
(Herald  Press,  1673),  helped  to  clarify  in  my  mind  many 
impressions  I had  already  been  receiving  from  my  own 
Bible  study.  I also  credit  John  Howard  Yoder  for  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  “subjection”  in  chapter  9 of  his 
book.  The  Politics  of  Jesus. 

The  Spiritual  Family  Takes  Preeminence  over  the 
Biological  Family.  I recall  as  a teenager  reading  1 Co- 
rinthians and  being  stunned  by  Paul’s  opening  remark 
in  chapter  seven,  “It  is  well  for  a man  not  to  touch  a 
woman.  ” How  could  that  be?  How  could  it  be  wrong 
for  a man  to  “touch  ” a woman?  Did  not  God  create  us 
male  and  female?  And  didn’t  He  say,  “For  this  reason 
a man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  be  joined  to 
his  wife,  and  the  two  shall  become  one  ”? 

I believe  that  I have  since  come  to  understand  Paul. 
The  reason  for  Paul’s  remarks  in  verse  one,  and  verses 
8 and  17  to  33  is  found  in  verses  32  to  35:  “I  want  you 
to  be  free  from  anxieties  ...  to  promote  good  order  and 
to  secure  your  undivided  devotion  to  the  Lord.” 

The  background  for  everything  Paul  says  in  the  chap- 
ter and  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  regarding  family 
relationships  is  that  the  kingdom  of  God  takes  preemi- 
nence over  the  biological.  At  first  this  sounds  harsh.  As 
harsh  as  Jesus’  words  in  Luke  14:25-27  where  He  says 
that  a person  must  hate  his  father  and  his  mother  to  be 
His  disciple.  This  kind  of  talk  goes  against  the  popular 
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teaching  in  Christendom  that  the  existence  of  the  church 
depends  on  the  survival  of  our  family  units.  But  the  Bible 
teaches  quite  the  contrary:  that  the  survival  and  stability 
of  families  depends  on  the  family  members’  commitment  to 
Jesus  and  His  kingdom.  To  affirm  that  the  spiritual 
family  takes  preeminence  over  the  biological  is  to  affirm: 

1.  That  a person  is  a child  of  God  first,  then  a child 
of  the  physical  parents  (see  John  1:12,  13). 

2.  That  marital  and  family  partners  are  first  of  all 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  and  then  husbands  and 
wives,  or  parents  and  children.  Note  Jesus’  words  in 
Mark  3:33-35  and  also  the  words  Jesus  spoke  from  the 
cross  to  John  and  His  mother  in  John  19:26. 

3.  If  a person  must  choose  between  the  biological  family 
and  the  spiritual  family,  one  must  choose  the  spiritual 
family  lo  be  a faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  (see  Matthew  10: 
34-39;  Luke  12:51-53;  14:25-27). 

These  three  passages  of  Scripture  belie  the  teaching  in 
popular  Christianity  that  the  existence  of  the  church 
depends  on  the  survival  of  the  biological  family,  but  rath- 
er on  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  at  work  in  those  who  commit 
themselves  to  Jesus  as  Savior  and  Lord.  John  Howard 
Yoder  may  help  us  understand  the  meaning  of  Jesus’ 
words  in  Luke  14:25-27:  “Modern  psychologizing  inter- 
pretation of  Jesus  has  been  bothered  largely  with  whether 
the  word  hate  here  should  be  taken  seriously  or  not. 
This  is  certainly  to  miss  the  point  of  the  passage.  The 
point  is  rather  that  in  a society  characterized  by  very 
stable,  religiously  undergirded  family  ties,  Jesus  is  here 
calling  into  being  a community  of  voluntary  commitment, 
willing  for  the  sake  of  its  calling  to  take  upon  itself  the 
hostility  of  the  given  society  ” (Yoder,  page  45). 

4.  Marriage  is  not  for  everyone.  There  are  those  who 
will  best  serve  God  and  His  kingdom  as  single  people. 
Paul  says  this  would  be  the  best  for  all  Christians,  in  his 
opinion,  but  this  is  not  necessary  (1  Cor.  7:7);  he  does  ask 
widows  to  consider  this  possibility  (1  Cor.  7:8).  as  well  as 
the  yet  unmarried  (1  Cor.  7:25-35). 

Christians  today  would  do  well  to  consider  this  point 
and  stop  teaching  that  God  has  someone,  somewhere,  for 
everyone,  and  with  patience  He  will  someday  bring  them 
together.  The  Scriptures  plainly  show  that  there  will  be 
those  who  for  the  sake  of  God  and  His  kingdom  will  re- 
main single. 

Instruction  for  Family  Living  Comes  from  the  Spirit- 
ual Family.  Paul  M.  Lederach  points  out  the  importance: 
“If  we  are  to  work  in  a significant  way  with  biological 
families,  we  must  begin  with  the  spiritual  family  — the 
sons  of  God,  the  children  of  God,  those  who  gather 
around  Jesus  Christ,  who  hear  and  obey  His  Word.  For, 
as  Jesus  said.  His  Word  is  spirit  and  it  is  life  (Jn.  6:63). 

1 This  family  is  open  to  the  teaching  and  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ” (pages  16  and  17).  There  is  no  chapter  and 
verse  to  draw  upon  here,  but  as  Lederach  says,  “It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Gospels  were  written  for  and 
the  Epistles  were  written  to  congregations  and  that  the 


teaching  concerning  family  living  always  took  the  route 
through  congregations  to  parents  and  children” 

If  instruction  on  family  living  comes  from  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  families,  then  the  principles  that  govern 
relationships  within  the  kingdom  are  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  marriage  and  family  living.  Principles  that  are 
reflected  by  Jesus  when  He  said,  “I  am  among  you  as 
one  who  serves’’  (Lk.  22:27b),  and  exemplified  by  His 
servanthood  style  of  life  illustrated  by  washing  the  dis- 
ciples’ feet  (Jn.  13). 

Forgiveness  that  is  characterized  by  Jesus’  70  times  7 
will  be  applied  here  as  well  as  in  relationships  outside 
the  marriage  and  family.  This  is  one  reason,  I believe, 
that  the  church  teaches  the  permanence  of  marriage.  For 
divorce  if  it  says  nothing  else  is  an  admission  that  one 
cannot  (or  will  not?)  forgive.  If  a congregation  wants  to 
work  in  a significant  way  with  marriages  that  have  prob- 
lems, it  would  do  well  to  begin  practicing  kingdom  prin- 
ciples within  its  congregational  life  such  as  those  I have 
just  mentioned  and  others  such  as  congregational  dis- 
cernment and  discipline.  As  members  learn  these  in  their 
congregational  life,  then  such  lifestyles  will  be  prevalent 
in  their  homes. 

All  of  this  should  make  clear  that  suggesting  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  spiritual  family  over  the  biological  does 
not  mean  irresponsibility  toward  the  biological  family 
(note  I Tim.  5:8). 

Family  Life  in  the  Kingdom  Characterized  by  Mutual- 
ity. Based  on  all  that  I have  just  discussed,  if  someone 
were  to  ask  me  what  characterizes  Christian  family  liv- 
ing, I would  say  “mutuality.  ” By  this  I mean  what  Paul 
suggests  in  Ephesians  5:21,  “Be  subject  to  one  another  out 
of  reverence  for  Christ.  ” In  Colossians  3:18-25  (paralleled 
in  Ephesians  5:21  — 6:3),  Paul  shows  what  he  means  by 
this  statement.  Wives  are  called  to  be  subject  to  their  hus- 
bands, husbands  to  love  their  wives  as  Christ  does  the 
church.  Children  are  called  to  obey  their  parents,  fathers 
(note  the  word  “fathers”)  are  told  not  to  provoke  their 
children  to  anger  or  to  discourage  them.  There  is  a giving 
and  a taking  in  these  relationships  as  Paul  outlines  them. 
A giving  and  taking  based  not  on  what  a person  can  get 
out  of  them,  or  a greedy  grasping  for  power,  but  on  the 
example  of  Jesus. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  word  “subjection  ” has 
taken  on  unfortunate  meaning.  Subjection,  as  John  How- 
ard Yoder  says,  often  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  “be- 
ing thrown  down  and  run  over.  ” Submission  likewise 
carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  passivity  — weakness.  What 
is  called  for  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  is  neither  of 
these  attitudes.  Rather  the  kind  of  subjection  that  Jesus 
demonstrated  when  He  voluntarily  subjected  Himself  to 
the  role  of  a man,  even  to  suffering  death  on  a cross 
to  do  the  will  of  the  Eather.  This  is  beautifully  stated  in 
the  classic  passage  in  Philippians  2:5-8. 

Herein  lies  the  meaning  of  subjection  for  us.  Subjec- 
tion is  a role  we  are  to  accept  voluntarily  out  of  love 
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and  obedience  to  Christ.  Thus  Paul  asks  the  women  who 
through  the  gospel  discovered  their  dignity  and  worth,  to 
voluntarily  accept  their  prescribed  social  roles  in  a male- 
dominated  society.  Thus  they  would  bring  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  bear  on  their  situation  (see  1 Cor.  7:12-16; 
1 Pet.  3:1,  2).  Likewise  slaves  are  to  voluntarily  submit 
to  their  servitude  for  the  same  reason  (1  Cor.  7:21-24; 
1 Pet.  2:18-25).  Paul’s  reasoning  for  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  it  will  “work ’’  in  changing  their  situation  im- 
mediately for  the  better,  but  that  this  is  what  Jesus  did 
to  fulfill  the  will  of  God.  And  we  as  Jesus’  disciples,  if  we 
are  faithful,  must  do  this  also.  Indeed  if  Jesus’  example 
shows  anything,  our  obedience  could  bring  dire  suffering. 
This  subjection  is  not  blind  concession  to  fate,  rather  unre- 
served trust  in  the  One  who  “judges  justly  ” as  Jesus  il- 
lustrated (see  Peter’s  appeal  to  the  slaves,  1 Pet.  2:18-25). 

For  those  in  opposition  of  social  power  and  authority 
(husbands,  father,  masters  of  slaves)  and  who  are  Chris- 
tian, this  means  they  are  to  treat  their  brothers  and  sisters 
who  voluntarily  take  these  roles  of  subjection  with  dignity 


and  honor.  There  is  a reciprocal  relationship  involved 
when  both  persons  involved  in  whatever  social  relation- 
ship are  Christian.  Note  Paul’s  appeal  in  Philippians  2:3, 
“.  . . count  others  better  than  yourselves.’’  Thus  Paul 
appeals  for  husbands  to  love  their  wives,  not  to  provoke 
or  discourage  their  children,  and  to  treat  the  slave  as  a 
brother  (see  Philemon).  As  1 Corinthians  7:10-16  indicates, 
such  an  attitude  is  called  for  even  if  the  other  partner 
in  the  family  unit  is  not  a Christian. 

1 have  come  to  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  we 
can  strengthen  our  homes  is  to  strengthen  our  congrega- 
tional life  within  the  church.  We  cannot  expect  members 
to  live  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  in  their  homes  if  we 
are  not  doing  it  in  our  congregations.  When  we  as  con- 
gregations again  become  “discerning”  communities  of  faith 
seeking  in  unity  “to  wrestle  with  what  it  means  to  be 
Christian,  wrestle  with  what  it  means  to  have  a Chris- 
tian lifestyle,  wrestle  and  pray  over  holiness  of  life  . . .” 
(to  quote  Myron  Augsburger),  then  I believe  we  will 
begin  to  face  the  challenges  of  our  homes. 


I'm  Listenings  Lords  Keep  Talking 


It  was  in  June  of  1974  that  the  principal  showed  me  his 
anticipated  schedule  for  the  coming  school  year  in  our 
junior  high  school.  I questioned  a change  that  he  was 
making  in  the  science  department  I headed,  expressed  my 
concern.  He  explained  his  reason,  but  I still  raised  strong 
objections.  I saw  its  short-range  value,  but  I anticipated 
complications  in  the  future  because  of  it.  I let  him  know 
that  I clearly  disapproved  of  it. 

When  the  fall  schedule  was  finalized,  I quickly  noted  that 
he  had  followed  his  original  plans,  ignored  my  suggestion. 
As  a principal  that  was  his  right. 

But  in  my  heart  the  matter  rankled,  the  seed  of  re- 
sentment germinated,  and  I nourished  it.  During  that  fall 
I went  about  my  school  duties,  but  carefully  and  purpose- 
fully avoiding  any  communication  or  contact  with  my  prin- 
cipal if  at  all  possible.  I maintained  a respectful,  but 
definitely  a cool  relationship  with  him.  When  he  spoke,  I 
spoke.  Seldom  did  I initiate  the  conversation.  I saved  my 
smile,  my  approval,  for  others  on  the  faculty.  In  his  pres- 
ence I was  aloof,  reserved,  all  business. 

As  the  fall  wore  away,  I thought  I noticed  some  puzzle- 
ment on  his  part.  Yet  he  was  always  polite,  friendly,  a 
gentleman.  But  I kept  my  distance,  kept  up  the  barriers. 
It  was  a part  of  my  game  plan. 


As  December  advanced  upon  us,  I felt  completely  out  of 
tune  with  the  Christmas  season  approaching.  I knew  the 
reason,  realized  that  I had  acted  like  a child  too  long. 

On  the  last  day  of  school  before  our  Christmas  vaca- 
tion was  to  begin,  I stepped  into  his  office  and  closed  the 
door  behind  me.  I described  my  attitude  of  the  last  four 
months,  an  attitude  I could  not  justify  as  a Christian.  I 
spoke  of  my  bitterness  which  should  not  have  been,  and 
closed  by  saying,  “I  want  to  ask  your  forgiveness  in  this 
matter.  ” 

Gary,  my  principal,  is  a Christian,  a considerably  younger 
man  than  I.  He  rose  from  behind  his  desk,  walked  around 
it,  shook  my  hand,  and  said  quietly,  “I  appreciate  your 
sharing,  but  you  don’t  need  to  ask  my  forgiveness.  Your 
bitterness  didn’t  hurt  me,  it  really  hurt  you.  ” 

How  true.  It  was  a memorable  lesson  the  young  principal 
taught  the  experienced  teacher. 

When  I am  disappointed,  perhaps  wronged,  when  I start 
to  pout,  I remember  the  conversation  in  the  school  office. 
Bitterness  is  not  a cure,  it’s  a cancer.  As  Christians  we 
are  never  justified  in  harboring  it.  I am  learning  to  live 
without  it,  and  I am  richer  because  of  its  absence. 

We  do  not  possess  bitterness:  it  possesses  us.  — Robert 
J.  Baker 
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A New  Understanding  of  the  Powers 

by  John  K.  Stoner 


I Pledge  Allegiance:  Patriotism  and  the  Bible,  by  Paul 
S.  Minear.  Geneva  Press,  Philadelphia,  1975.  $2.65,  paper- 
back. 

There  will  be  many  books  published  in  the  United  States 
in  1975  and  1976  with  red,  white,  and  blue  covers,  but 
few  of  them  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  church  as  this 
one. 

Perhaps  the  best  review  can  be  given  by  quoting  the 
book’s  own  description  of  itself  from  the  back  cover,  and 
then  commenting. 

“This  study  book  will  help  any  congregation  examine  the 
conflicts  between  Christian  faith  and  national  loyalty. 

“Are  certain  forms  of  American  patriotism  really  idola- 
trous? This  is  a question  particularly  appropriate  for 
study  in  the  Bicentennial  Era,  and  this  book  is  designed 
to  help  individuals  and  groups  of  older  youth  and  adults 
probe  the  varying  points  of  view.  Each  study  examines  a 
different  national  issue  from  a biblical  perspective,  giving 
a Scripture  reading  with  an  exposition  by  the  author,  pro 
and  con  views  on  the  subject,  discussion  questions,  and  a 
supplementary  reading  list.  Sectarian  bias  is  avoided;  any 
denomination  can  use  the  study. 

“Among  the  topics  explored  are:  how  to  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial,  civil  religion  and  Christianity,  amnesty,  ra- 
cism; rich  nations  and  poor  nations,  national  security,  and 
the  struggle  against  invisible  forces. 

“Our  attitude  toward  every  modern  political  conflict  may 
be  changed  when  we  approach  it  from  the  direction  of 
Scripture,  ” says  the  author,  “and  every  scriptural  teaching 
may  also  become  more  potent  when  we  consciously  re- 
late it  to  that  conflict.  ” 

The  congregation  is  viewed  as  the  place  for  the  study 
of  Scripture  by  the  author  of  this  book.  This  viewpoint 
holds  tremendous  potential  for  the  renewal  of  the  Ameri- 
can church.  The  congregation  could  be  taken  seriously  this 
year  as  the  corporate  unit  where  the  will  of  God  is  dis- 
cerned. If  this  were  to  happen  — if  every  local  fellow- 
ship of  believers  were  to  sit  down  together  and  study  what 
the  Word  of  God  has  to  say  about  the  conflicts  between 
Christian  faith  and  national  loyalty,  an  unprecedented  re- 
vival of  biblical  Christianity  could  result. 

This  book  restores  idolatry  to  its  rightful  place  as  first 
among  the  sins  of  God’s  people.  This  in  itself  is  no  small 
achievement.  Listening  to  the  list  of  sins  in  modern  preach- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  reading  the  Bible  on  the  other. 


any  child  would  probably  ask,  “Whatever  became  of  idola- 
try?’’ Indeed,  it  is  alive  and  well,  but  generally  goes  by 
unnoticed  and  unchallenged.  Minear  has  both  noticed  and 
challenged  idolatry  in  the  modern  church,  and  there  will  be 
some  cries  of  pain  when  his  point  touches  home. 

But  that  may  not  be  too  bad.  The  pangs  of  birth  which 
issue  in  new  life  are  real  pangs.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  that  new  life  so  rarely  breaks  out  in  our  churches 
is  that  we  are  so  skilled  in  avoiding  pain.  We  want  salva- 
tion without  suffering,  copulation  without  conception,  new 
birth  without  renewed  minds.  Minear’s  suggestion  on  how 
to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  is:  come  together  as  a congre- 
gation and  ask  what  the  Bible  has  to  say  to  American 
Christians  about  their  relationship  to  their  nation.  Know- 
ing that  coming  together  to  do  this  may  be  the  most  pain- 
ful thing  that  many  congregations  have  attempted  in  a 
long  time,  the  author  gives  extensive,  helpful  guiding 
principles  for  the  process  of  studying  the  Bible  together. 

Anticipating  the  reason  why  many,  perhaps  most,  readers 
of  this  review  will  never  find  themselves  studying  I pledge 
allegiance  in  the  context  of  their  local  church,  Minear 
lists  “Christ’s  Rules  of  Order’’  in  ten  points  as  a guide 
for  the  process  of  discussing  emotion-filled,  sensitive  issues. 
No  doubt  many  churches  will  not  attempt  such  a study  be- 
cause they  know  that  opening  up  such  issues  as  patriotism 
and  nationalism  would  seriously  polarize  their  people.  But 
the  author  believes  that  God  s people  can  discuss  hard 
questions  in  a spirit  of  love. 

The  firm  biblical  rootage  of  the  book  is  hinted  in  the 
final  paragraph  quoted  above.  Each  of  the  nine  issues 
treated  is  approached,  discussed,  and  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  the  biblical  text.  In  the  six-step  procedure  sug- 
gested as  a guide  to  each  discussion  period,  four  of  the 
steps  are  focused  directly  on  Scripture.  The  procedure 
begins  and  ends  in  the  Scripture,  and  includes  both  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  study.  But  in  addition  the  author  sup- 
plies several  pages  of  quotations  from  contemporary  and 
usually  well-known  voices  on  each  issue.  These  pro  and 
con  statements  are  most  helpful  in  focusing  the  choices  that 
must  be  made. 

The  congregation  which  uses  this  study  book  will  grow 
by  the  experience.  It  will  be  gripped  by  a new  understand- 
ing of  the  invisible  powers  which  are  arrayed  against  the 
church.  And  if  it  responds  in  faith,  it  will  be  filled  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  triumphant  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  ^ 
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Thoughts  on  Bible  Quizzing 

by  Brenda  Wagner 


when  my  husband  and  I agreed  to  take  responsibility 
for  coaching  the  Bible  quiz  team  for  our  church,  I had 
mixed  feelings  about  Bible  quiz  competition.  After  having 
been  through  the  season  those  feelings  are  still  with  me. 

I am  uncertain  that  Bible  quizzing  has  any  effects  in 
spurring  long-term  Bible  studying.  Perhaps  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  the  tool  that  got  young  persons  to  study 
their  Bible  regularly.  If  so,  then  Bible  quizzing  has 
accomplished  its  highest  objective. 

There  are  numerous  advantages  to  the  practice.  One, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  that  Bible  quizzing  can  be  the  key 
to  unlock  interest  in  studying  the  Bible.  For  myself, 
really  looking  at  every  word  and  phrase  has  given  insight 
into  the  kind  of  Christians  Barnabas  and  Paul  really 
were.  (Acts  13-18).  It  has  inspired  me  to  be  more  like 
Barnabas  (he  was  willing  to  take  second  place)  and  to 
compare  these  men’s  courageous  witness  for  Christ 
with  my  own.  Another  advantage  is  the  fellowship  and 
fun  that  happens  with  the  other  teams  and  coaches.  Per- 
haps this  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  Bible  quiz  competi- 
tion. 

However,  there  are  numerous  disadvantages  of  Bible 
quiz  competition.  This  competition  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  “healthy,  ” a statement  which  doesn’t  exactly 
fit  my  experience.  This  “healthy”  competition  has  caused 
on  various  occasions,  disabling  tension  headaches,  back 
pain,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  cold  clammy  hands,  and 
general  nervousness.  Perhaps  all  this  indicates  is  that  I m 
not  “cool  ” enough  to  be  a coach.  But  rather  I think  it 
should  be  an  indication  that  competition  is  not  necessarily 
healthy. 

Bible  quiz  competition  has  caused  a lot  of  frustrations. 
Often  I’ve  heard,  “We  studied  hard  and  long.  Why  didn’t 
we  win?  ” I’ve  found  that  winning  isn’t  always  a result 
of  knowing  the  material  thoroughly.  Fast  reflex  action  has 
won  quizzes.  The  quizzers  who  are  aggressive  and  some- 
what athletic  (I  contend  that  athletic  individuals  have  faster 
reflexes)  and  have  also  studied,  win. 

The  most  damaging  consequence  of  Bible  quizzing  is 
that  it  is  too  easy  to  feel  “God  is  on  our  side.  ” Recently 


after  our  team  was  severely  defeated  (it  was  no  one’s  fault 
but  our  own)  I congratulated  the  winning  coach.  She  had 
momentarily  forgotten  that  I helped  coach  the  team  they 
had  just  humiliated.  “Thanks,”  she  said,  “The  Lord  was 
with  us.  ” “Oh,  ” I responded.  “I  thought  He  was  with 
us,  too.  ” Only  then  she  realized  that  they  had  quizzed 
our  team.  I know  she  only  meant  to  give  God  the  glory 
for  their  win  and  we  should  be  able  to  give  God  the  glory 
for  our  loss  too,  I suppose. 

I tried  to  imagine  God,  sitting  in  heaven,  being  bom- 
barded with  at  least  forty-eight  individual  prayers  to  “help 
us  win.”  God  is  so  great  that  He  knows  how  to  handle  it. 
I m not  so  sure  I do.  The  only  side  God  is  on  is  ours  (as 
Christians)  to  help  us  against  an  evil  world.  Perhaps  He 
can  take  away  those  nervous  feelings  before  quizzing  and 
perhaps  that  helps  teams  to  win.  I don’t  know.  But  God 
is  not  taking  sides  and  He  is  not  “with”  one  team  any 
more  than  He  is  “with”  another  team. 

If  Bible  quizzing  can  attain  its  highest  objective,  that  of 
spurring  long-term  Bible  study,  then  perhaps  the  dis- 
advantages that  I’ve  outlined  are  not  any  cause  for  con- 
cern. I suggest  that  sometime  in  April,  after  all  quizzing 
is  completed,  you  go  to  a few  members  of  your  church 
quiz  team.  Ask  them  if  they  still  study  their  Bible  as 
diligently  as  they  did  during  January,  February,  and 
March.  Draw  your  own  conclusions. 
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Show  Me— Don't  Just  Tell 


Parents  often  barrage  their  children  with  many  words  of 
instruction  or  admonition  and  later  feel  they  weren  t heard 
at  all.  Preachers  and  teachers  do  it,  too.  We  should  learn 
to  show  more,  to  tell  it  in  fewer  words. 

Our  ability  to  communicate  ideas  through  words  is  won- 
derful, an  important  part  of  our  unique  humanity,  but  it 
often  falls  short  of  the  communication  desired.  Sometimes 
our  words  are  stale,  heard  too  often  before;  sometimes  the 
message  is  garbled,  drowned  in  a mass  of  words;  many  times 
feelings  are  present  aside  from  the  words,  or  attitudes 
w hich  are  heard  through  the  tone  of  voice. 

The  person  you  talk  to  senses  how  you  feel  about  him, 
that  you  really  care  or  may  not.  All  your  answers,  your 
clear  wise  words,  are  a waste  of  breath  if  he  feels  you 
haven’t  heard  him  out,  haven’t  discerned  his  real  prob- 
lems. And  he’ll  resist  or  reject  your  advice,  no  matter  how 
good,  if  he  feels  you  slighted  his  self-value. 

People  often  don’t  want  advice,  even  if  they  ask  for  it. 
They  want  to  be  valued  as  persons,  to  be  assured  of  their 
feelings  and  thinking  capacity,  their  ability  to  make  decisions 
and  find  answers.  They  want  encouragement  to  discover 
right  answers  and  affirmation  of  the  decisions  they  sense 
are  right  for  them. 

We  like  stories  of  what  really  happened,  of  what  worked 
for  you.  I’ll  consider  the  similarity  of  your  experience  to 
mine  if  you  give  it  without  pressure  or  authoritative  tone. 
By  sharing  experience  you  valued  on  a feeling  level  you’re 
trusting  me  with  a bit  of  your  real  life.  I like  to  know  you 
have  problems,  too. 


Happiness  is  often  communicated  without  words.  Joy 
within  makes  faces  glow,  eyes  sparkle,  smiles  come  easy. 
It’s  better  caught  than  explained.  People  are  perplexed 
if  you  say  you’re  happy  and  don’t  show  evidence  of  it. 

Love  is  often  understood  without  words.  The  concen- 
trated listening  of  a friend  tells  love.  The  arm  on  the 
shoulder  or  the  pressed  hand  says  it,  too.  In  contrast,  the 
nice  words  of  one  standing  aloof  from  you  tend  to  be  irrita- 
ting. And  a loud  talker  about  love  sometimes  communicates 
real  disdain! 

Faith  also  can  be  shown  without  many  words.  Your  ac- 
cepting response  to  my  confession  of  sin  shows  your  faith 
in  my  sincerity.  Your  composure  in  the  midst  of  a tense 
scene  shows  you  have  faith  there’s  a way  through.  Your 
evident  peace  when  disease  or  danger  threatens  tells  your 
trust  in  God. 

We  could  check  on  ourselves  to  try  to  learn  what  we  re 
communicating.  People  do  give  clues  as  to  how  they  feel 
about  us,  whether  they’re  enthused,  amused,  bored,  or 
disgusted  with  us.  A blank  stare  in  response  to  your  old 
joke  means  something.  So  does  the  turned-off  facial  ex- 
pression. And  avoidance  of  your  presence  means  you’re 
communicating  negative! 

We  can’t  please  everybody,  and  we  aren  t to  be  men- 
pleasers,  but  we  need  to  face  it  if  we  are  annoying  peo- 
ple. I believe  our  Protestant  religion  has  become  too  talk- 
centered,  with  too  little  attention  given  to  the  effective, 
nonverbal  witness.  We  need  to  show  that  our  faith  works, 
that  it  gives  us  real  peace,  love,  and  joy.  — Stanley  L.  Freed 


Communion-Common  Union 


“Things  are  going  to  be  different  now,  ” I said.  But 
i no  one  heard  me.  I was  talking  to  myself  at  the  com- 
I munion  service. 

“Tonight  marked  a turning  point  in  my  life,  ” I con- 
tinued as  I drove  home  No  more  throwing  books  at  the 
ceiling,  no  clamming  cupboard  doors,  no  more  throwing 
books  on  the  floor.  That  ehapter  of  my  life  finished  as 
i I took  communion  . . . felt  “common  union  ” with  Christ 
I and  the  believers  at  the  gathering  there  with  me. 

I realized  that  the  bread  I partook  of  — which  sym- 
i bolized  Christ  s body  coming  into  my  body  — merged  with 
I every  inch  and  ounce  of  my  body  so  that  these  muscles 
of  mine  didn’t  have  to  be  destructive. 

I realized  that  the  cup  I partook  of  — which  symbolized 
Christ’s  blood  into  my  veins  — flowed  from  arteries  and 
capillaries  into  every  cell  and  tissue  of  my  body  so  that  all 
my  energy  can  be  released  constructively. 

I felt  a ‘ ‘common  union  ’ with  Christ  when  I realized 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  not  only  was  His  body 


broken  for  me;  His  spirit,  His  will.  His  heart,  and  pos- 
sibly momentarily  His  mind  was  broken  — for  me.  I felt  I 
needed  to  grieve  for  Him  because  I had  tasted  some  of 
that  agony  of  brokenness  this  past  year.  Truly  God’s  will 
was  anguish  for  me  too. 

But  then  our  thoughts  were  turned  to  others  and  we 
were  to  ask  the  person,  whose  feet  we  washed,  “If  I could 
serve  you,  what  would  be  the  greatest  thing  I could  do  for 
you?” 

Try  asking  that  question  to  someone  every  day!  The 
negatives  I vanish,  the  destructive  is  destroyed  by  no  other 
than  the  power  and  might  and  love  of  Christ. 

So,  you  can  believe  that  “things  are  going  to  be  different 
now.  ” I had  communion  with  Christ  and  and  the  church 
after  too  many  years  of  being  too  busy  to  get  there,  of 
working  too  hard  for  Him,  instead  of  resting  in  His  joy. 
Now  I can  rest  in  His  joy  as  He  works  through  me. 

Come.  Join  hands  with  me,  let’s  run  this  race  together, 
looking  unto  Jesus.  . — Norma  F.  Martin 
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Not  Enjoying  This  Visit 

by  Jamie  Buckingham 


I’m  having  a hard  time  enjoying  my  Filipino  house  guest. 
Already  his  presence  has  upset  my  way  of  living  — a way 
in  which  I have  grown  very  comfortable.  The  alternatives 
are  not  pleasant:  either  get  rid  of  him  or  change  my 
way  of  living. 

I first  met  Aley  Gonzalez  three  years  ago  on  my  first 
visit  to  the  boondocks  of  Mindanao.  An  ex-boxer  with  more 
than  100  professionals  fights  under  his  bantam  weight  belt, 
this  47-year-old,  tough-as-cocoanut-husk,  brown-skinned 
Filipino  was  preaching  like  he  fought  in  the  ring  — 
both  hands  jabbing,  feet  dancing,  and  always  boring  in 
for  the  knockout  punch.  With  the  aid  of  a vintage  motor- 
cycle and  a motorized  outrigger  canoe,  he  would  go  into 
some  of  the  most  inaccessible  places  in  the  island  archipe- 
lago, starting  churches  and  training  pastors. 

His  average  salary  today  is  50  pesos  a month  ($7)  and 
his  entire  wardrobe  consists  of  three  pairs  of  pants,  some 
shirts,  a cheap  nylon  jacket,  and  a pair  of  rubber  sandals. 

Few  Americans  ever  visit  his  out-of-the-way  location  in 
the  province  of  Agusan  del  Norte.  To  get  there  you  go 
700  miles  south  from  Manila,  cross  two  volcanos,  through 
the  straits  of  Mactan,  and  take  a jeep  ride  through  the 
rain  forests  to  the  coastal  barrio  of  Cabadbaran.  Those  of 
us  who  have  visited  there,  however,  have  encouraged 
Aley  to  visit  the  States.  It  would  surely  broaden  his  per- 
spective and  make  him  a better  preacher. 

Then,  yesterday,  Aley  arrived  at  my  Florida  home.  My 
son  Timmy  had  worked  this  summer  and  saved  money  for 
an  expensive  new  slalom  water  ski.  Knowing  how  much 
Aley  loved  the  water  (we  spent  some  happy  hours  swim- 
ming together  in  the  South  China  Sea)  I took  him  with  us 
for  a later  afternoon  ride  in  our  new  boat. 

On  the  way  to  the  marina  we  passed  a golf  course. 

“Why  do  those  men  hit  that  little  ball  with  those  sticks?” 
he  asked.  “Does  somebody  hire  them  to  do  that? ’’ 

I started  to  give  him  an  explanation  but  realized  it 
sounded  so  foolish  I stopped.  “We  have  a lot  of  people  in 
America  who  do  odd  things,  ” I mumbled. 

Aley  nodded.  He  understood. 


‘We  hear  in  the  Philippines  there  are  many  Americans 
without  work.  When  jobs  beeome  more  plentiful  they  will 
probably  stop  this  foolishness.  ” 

Aley  was  impressed  with  my  boat. 

“It  is  very  expensive,  ” he  said  softly,  running  his  hands 
along  the  sleek  fiberglass  deck.  “It  must  have  cost  20,000 
pesos.  But  what  do  you  use  it  for?  Do  your  sons  and 
daughters  fish  for  a living?  Perhaps  you  go  up  and  down  the 
river  and  preach  the  gospel  to  all  those  out-of-work  peo- 
ple swinging  their  sticks  at  the  balls?  ” 

When  I explained  we  used  the  boat  only  to  pull  water 
skiers  and  for  some  sport  fishing  he  was  startled.  He 
turned  his  eyes  away  and  said  nothing. 

Coming  back  we  stopped  at  the  home  of  a friend  who 
has  three  motorcyeles  in  the  garage.  Aley’s  eyes  danced 
with  excitement,  thinking  of  his  battered  old  Kawasaki. 

“These  people  must  go  many  places  helping  the  poor, 
feeding  the  hungry,  and  preaching  the  gospel,”  he  said 
approvingly. 

When  I explained  they  were  dirt  bikes,  used  only  to  roar 
around  in  the  woods,  going  no  place,  I saw  that  same 
pensive  look  move  across  his  face  like  clouds  over  the  sun. 

I drove  home  a different  way.  I didn’t  want  him  to  see 
the  yachts  on  the  river,  the  dune  buggies  in  the  driveways, 
or  the  imposing  church  buildings  that  sit  idle  except  for  a 
few  feeble  groans  on  Sunday  morning.  I didn’t  want  to  face 
any  more  of  his  questions.  It  was  the  same  feeling  I had 
many  years  ago  when,  as  a young  idealist,  I attended  a 
church  service  when  they  dedicated  a $75,000  stained- 
glass  window  — to  the  glory  of  God.  But,  since  then  I 
have  mellowed  — which  I now  realize  is  the  state  one 
reaches  just  before  he  begins  to  rot. 

Aley  is  too  kind  to  say  anything  to  me.  But  last  night  I 
couldn’t  help  but  see  his  face  when  he  looked  in  my 
closet  and  saw  all  those  shoes. 

I didn’t  sleep  well  last  night.  ^ 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  National  Courier,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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' Who  then  is  willing? 

m to  identify  and  prepare  persons  in  their  congregation 
L for  Christian  service,  especially  for  agricultural,  community 
* development  and  public  health  work 

■ to  help  children  and  youth  cultivate  Christlike  care  for  others 
and  commitment  to  their  biblical  and  Anabaptist  heritage 

■ to  find  ways  to  free  family,  friends  or  self  to  share  faith  and 
skills  through  church  service  programs 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
' Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 

I 


Many  Mennonites  in  recent  years  have  become  aware  of 
a rapidlv  growing  phenomenon,  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Christian  school  movement.  This  article  will  offer  sev- 
eral observations  concerning  this  movement.  It  is  rec- 
ognized that  there  are  Mennonites  who  identify  closely  with 
the  movement  while  others  are  unaware  of  its  character- 
istics and  scope.  Hopefully,  the  following  observations  will 
encourage  further  study  and  discussion. 

1.  The  current  Christian  school  movement  does  not  grow 
out  of  a new  vision  of  the  church’s  mission  so  much  as 
it  is  a response  to  specific  issues  in  North  American  culture 
which  have  become  more  apparent  during  the  past  two 
decades.  These  issues  are  the  decay  of  the  Puritan/Prot- 
estant ethic,  a breakdown  of  morals,  the  decrease  in 
(U.S.)  national  loyalty,  and  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
public  schools.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been  racial 
integration/busing,  the  disappearance  of  traditional  patterns 
of  discipline,  and  humanistically-oriented  education  — the 
latter  characterized  by  open  classrooms,  grading  system 
changes,  and  the  lessening  of  clear  lines  of  authority. 

2.  While  the  advocates  of  the  Christian  school  movement 
make  repeated  claims  that  “Christian  schools  now  represent 
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The  Christian 
School  Movement- 
Some  Observations 

by  Roy  T.  Hartzler 

the  fastest  growing  educational  movement  in  America,  ” the 
growth  is  not  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  Christianity, 
but  predominantly  in  the  conservative  Protestant/Funda- 
mentalist sector.  The  decrease  in  Catholic  schools  during 
the  past  ten-year  period  offsets  the  considerable  growth 
by  the  younger  Protestant  schools.  Enrollments  in  schools 
of  some  of  the  older  Protestant  groups  have  remained  fairly 
steady  during  recent  years. 

3.  The  Christian  sehool  movement  is  based  on  both  ex- 
plicit and  implicit  motivation.  The  movement  is  referred  to 
as  “God’s  school  system  ” and  vigorously  proclaimed  as 
solidly  based  on  the  Bible.  Not  so  obvious,  but  certainly 
forceful,  are  the  repeated  references  to  the  development  of 
national  loyalty  and  an  emphasis  on  returning  to  the  values 
of  America’s  founding  fathers. 

The  most  subtle  example  of  this  is  the  Accelerated  Chris- 
tian Education  curriculum  which  has  as  its  theme,  “A 
weekday  school  for  every  church.  ” Many  Mennonite  pas- 
tors have  received  promotional  literature.  The  promotional 
magazine  of  ACE  contains  two  essential  messages;  (1) 
Christian  concern  in  the  visual  impact  of  the  literature  — 
all  staff  persons  photographed  are  dressed  in  red  and  blue 
clothing,  wearing  tiny  U.S.  flags  on  their  ties  and  scarves 
and  (2)  sprinkled  throughout  the  magazine  is  a decal  fea- 
turing an  eagle  superimposed  on  the  open  Bible.  It  is  not 
clear  from  the  promotional  materials  whether  Caesar’s 
kingdom  or  Christ’s  kingdom  is  being  built. 

4.  The  primary  foeus  in  the  Christian  school  movement 
is  on  the  individual  student  and  the  responsibility  of  par- 
ents, rather  than  on  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
church.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Christian  school  movement 
draw  heavily  from  the  Proverbs  as  the  biblical  basis  for 
their  cause.  Generally  the  home,  school,  and  church  are 
seen  as  a kind  of  trilogy  or  equilateral  triangle.  A more 
complete  biblical  approach  would  see  the  church  — God  s 
redeemed  people  — acting  as  a critique  of  both  home 
and  school. 
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The  question  might  be  asked:  Who  critiques  the  church? 
Christians  believe  the  Bible  is  meant  for  that  purpose  — as 
it’s  understood  in  the  discerning  community  with  the  il- 
luminating presence  of  God’s  Spirit.  The  school  and  the 
home,  important  as  they  are,  are  not  in  the  same  league 
with  the  church,  which  was  set  up  by  Christ  Himself.  I m 
reminded  of  the  sign  one  sees  when  first  entering  Penn- 
sylvania by  turnpike  from  the  west:  “Man  made  Penn- 
sylvania, but  God  made  the  Laurel  Highlands.’’ 

5.  Mennonite  congregational  leaders  and  educators  have 
generally  seen  the  biases  of  schools  of  other  Christian  groups 
and  have  been  selective  in  areas  influenced.  Some  Menno- 
nites  have  not  been  as  careful  with  the  biases  of  the  cur- 
rent Christian  school  movement.  Several  Mennonite  congre- 
gations are  using  the  Accelerated  Christian  Education  cur- 
riculum in  establishing  their  own  weekday  schools.  Promo- 
tional brochures  prepared  by  Christian  schools  organizations 
are  widely  distributed  to  parents  and  board  members.  Ad- 
ministrators of  a number  of  Mennonite  elementary  and  high 
schools  regularly  attend  the  week-long  National  Institute 
of  Christian  School  Administrators. 

This  article  is  written  for  Mennonite  Christians.  It  is  a 
reminder  of  the  task  which  God  is  calling  us  to  as  a seg- 


ment of  His  total  church.  Our  view  of  doing  schools  must 
continue  to  grow  out  of  our  commitment  to  the  Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite  vision  of  the  New  Testament  church  and  the 
option  of  following  Christ  in  life.  Our  mandate  is  not  tied  to 
the  decay  of  society’s  institutions  but  to  the  living  pres- 
ence and  activity  of  God  in  the  world.  The  key  question  is 
how  to  faithfully  be  salt  and  light  in  a rapidly  changing  cul- 
ture. 

A school  with  purposes  and  objectives  tied  to  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  has  two  reference  points  for  evaluation:  (1)  the 
best  view  of  being  the  church  and  (2)  the  best  view  of  do- 
ing school.  The  church  illuminates  God  s activity  and  pres- 
ence, and  the  nature  of  God  s will  for  His  people.  The 
school  helps  us  organize  our  ideas  about  education  into  a 
coherent  activity. 

The  Christian  school  movement  has  clearly  focused  our  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  Christians  to  take  seriously  the 
schooling  issues  in  our  society.  The  movement  must  be 
more  careful,  however,  to  allow  the  whole  biblical  view  of 
the  church  to  determine  response  to  a changing  public  school 
system.  ^ 


Adapted  from  the  Mennonite  Educator. 


A Gift  from  God 

(written  especially  for  Jeff  Kratz) 


I hear  it,  but  refuse  to  believe  it. 

After  all,  that  can’t  happen  to  someone  I love 
— it  just  can’t. 

But  all  too  soon,  you  must 
Believe 
and 

Accept! 

It’s  a FACT. 

But  don’t  stop  there,  what  about  hope? 

Hope  for  the  best  life  possible. 

He  can  be  happy  if  you  love  him. 

I do  love  him  — as  if  he  were  my  own. 

Just  to  see  him  smile  brings  that 
warm,  cozy  feeling 

And  his  laugh,  there’s  nothing  more  beautiful. 

But 

He  can’t  walk 
He  can’t  talk 


or  even  sit. 


He’s 

not  normal. 

But  then, 

who  is  normal? 
what  is  normal? 
am  I normal? 

I am  an  individual,  and  he  is  an  individual. 

God  has  made  us  both. 

I have  love  to  give 

and  he  has  a need  for  love. 

God  has  blessed  me  with  his  welfare. 

He  becomes  mine 

as  a special  gift  from  God 

a very  special  human  being. 

— Barbara  Roeschley 

Note:  Barbara  Roeschley  was  drowned  in  Costa  Rica  just  before  she  was  due  to 
graduate  from  Goshen  College.  She  expected  to  work  with  the  mentally  handi- 
capped 
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Next  Move:  Reductionism 
or  Consolidation  for  Menolatinos 


That  will  be  the  crucial  agenda  for  1976 
for  the  hermandad  latino. 

In  its  Dec.  12  and  13  meeting  at  Rose- 
mont,  111.,  the  Comite'  Administrativo 
agreed  that  the  time  has  come  to  “stir 
up  the  waters”  (Jn.  5:4).  This  time  per- 
sons representing  the  Latins  on  boards 
were  invited  to  the  meeting  as  a way  to 
expose  them  to  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  major  agenda  was  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  present  merger  of  Latin  con- 
cerns within  the  Mennonite  Church  since 
the  closing  of  minority  ministries. 

The  present  relationships  of  the  Latins 
to  the  Mennonite  boards  was  evaluated 
for  the  first  time.  The  subject  seemed  ripe 
for  discussion.  These  trends  and  decisions 
are  affecting  our  long-range  plans. 

The  General  Board’s  approach  to  pro- 
gram boards,  conferences,  and  issues  has 
been  modified  and  one  of  the  implications 
is  that  it  weakens  our  ability  to  operate 
efficiently  from  the  Lombard  office.  The 
program  boards  are  phasing  out  min- 
istries serving  Latin  needs.  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  has  expressed  concern  that 
funds  for  the  CHIP  program  are  getting 
exhausted  and  a “red  flag  sign  ” has  been 
given  to  the  south  Texas  churches.  The 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  reports 
that  the  combined  full-time  enrollment  at 
Mennonite  colleges  stands  at  an  all-time 
high,  and  possibly  also  in  the  high  schools, 
but  they  do  not  see  how  they  can  carry 
High  Aim  and  possibly  the  program  will 
be  dropped  by  the  next  academic  year. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  have  been  involved  in  joint  ef- 
forts to  produce  Spanish  literature  since 
the  summer  of  1973  when  Latin  pastors 
expressed  the  need.  At  present,  the  only 
funds  available  allocated  by  MBCM  are 
monies  to  cover  expenses  for  one  committee 
meeting  in  1976.  Other  than  that  there 
is  nothing  except  possible  “compassion 
funds”  that  exist  some  place  in  the 
churches. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  do- 
ing its  best  at  this  point  administering 
funds  for  the  minorities  under  Home  Mis- 
sions. It  seems  as  though  we  are  wel- 
comed to  the  communion  table  to  share 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  but  when  it  comes 


to  the  tables  where  budgets  are  allocated, 
we  are  I told  manana.  We  are  not  ready  to 
continue  as  a perpetual  Lazarus  at 
the  tables  of  the  Mennonite  boards  for 
the  leftovers  from  “inflation.  ” 

Since  Lupe  De  Leon  indicated  he  will 
terminate  his  services  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Department,  discussions  are  in 
process  on  where  to  place  available  Latin 
leadership.  It  was  expressed  that  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  the  Home  Missions 
Department  in  terms  of  present  person- 
nel. The  matter  still  is  in  process  at  dif- 
ferent forums  in  search  for  possible  models 
of  operation.  Our  present  attachment  to  the 
Anglo  structures  lacks  authenticity  and 
there  is  a need  for  more  autonomy.  Then 
there  will  be  a reason  for  jubilee  among  the 
Latins. 

The  trend  toward  consolidation  is  a 
call  to  maturity  and  sound  stewardship.  What 
is  the  reason  for  continuing  floating  at 
different  boards  and  getting  no  commit- 
ments? The  time  has  come  for  a realistic 
approach  of  consolidation  of  Spanish  work 
and  it  could  happen  in  1976. — Jose  M. 
Ortiz. 


Who  Teaches  the  Teachers? 

Some  of  the  persons  in  our  congrega- 
tions who  work  hardest,  yet  receive  the 
least  recognition,  are  the  teachers  — Sun- 
day school,  summer  and  winter  Bible 
school,  adult  education  — most  of  whom 
put  in  many  hours  of  behind-the-scenes 
volunteer  service. 

But  who  teaches  the  teachers?  Where, 
and  how,  are  they  nurtured?  The  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  announced 
a special  effort  to  provide  teacher  train- 
ing resources  for  congregational  and  con- 
ference groups. 

This  emphasis  has  arisen  from  needs 
expressed  by  various  Mennonite  congre- 
gations in  the  past  year  — and  articulated 
at  the  October  1975  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Ministries  Board  of  Directors. 
At  the  meeting  MBCM  staff  person 
David  Helmuth,  associate  secretary  for 
congregational  education  and  literature. 


was  “encouraged  to  move  ahead  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  teacher  preparation.” 

Person  and  printed  resources  in  the 
teacher  training  area  are  being  made 
available  by  the  staffs  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  and  Congregational  Min- 
istries. In  addition,  Weyburn  Groff,  regis- 
trar and  associate  professor  of  Christian 
education  at  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  will  be  available  part  time  from 
January  to  May  1976  to  assist  groups  in 
planning  for  and  carrying  out  congrega- 
tional teacher  training  programs. 

For  further  information  as  to  how  your 
congregation  can  secure  teacher  training 
resources,  write  to  David  Helmuth,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or  Laurence 
Martin,  director  of  Congregational  Lit- 
erature Division,  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  — Dan  Shenk 

Health  Assembly 
Announces  Meeting  Plans 

Mennonite  theologian  J.  C.  Wenger,  of 
Goshen,  Ind.,  will  present  the  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  Mennonite  Health  Assembly 
meeting  Mar.  6-10  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  lead  the  group  in  Sunday  worship, 
preaching  on  “The  Ministry  of  Caring.  ” 

Mennonite  health  and  welfare  workers 
from  the  U S.  and  Canada  will  hold  their 
annual  Mennonite  Health  Assembly  in 
conjunction  with  the  15-denominational- 
member  Protestant  Health  and  Welfare 
Assembly  — in  1976  considering  the  theme 
“We  the  People  — Unique  Heritage.  ” 

The  inter-Mennonite  Assembly  in- 
cludes hospital,  retirement,  nursing  home, 
and  child  welfare  institution  administrators 
and  trustees,  nurses,  doctors,  chaplains, 
and  others  active  or  interested  in  health 
services.  C.  J.  Rem  pel.  Kitchener,  Ont.,  is 
president  of  MHA  for  the  current  year 
and  Frances  Greaser,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  pres- 
ident-elect. 

MHA  Executive  Secretary  H.  Ernest 
Bennett  serves  as  national  president 
of  PHWA  for  the  current  year.  He  antic- 
ipates an  attendance  of  3,000  persons. 
“Mennonite  registration  has  averaged  be- 
tween 125  and  150,  usually  the  second 
or  third  largest  delegate  group  present,  ” 
he  stated. 

Events  of  the  Mennonite  section  will 
include  a seminar  on  normalization  (health 
care  and  treatment  principle,  making  ser- 
vices correspond  as  closely  as  possible  to 
normal  human  situations),  services  of  trus- 
tees, life  management  seminar:  an  insti- 
tutional approach,  meetings  of  the  Menno- 
nite chaplains  and  nurses  associations,  and 
a concluding  joint  fellowship  luncheon  with 
the  Brethren  Association  of  Homes  and 
Hospitals,  which  will  include  a drama. 
The  Night  of  Reckoning,  presented  by 
the  Goshen  College  Drama  Department. 
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Anne  Falk,  third  from  left,  and  other  staff  of  the  Tayu  public  health  program  do  a nutrition  presenta- 
tion in  an  Indonesian  village. 


Indonesia  Nutrition  Education  Program  Grows 


Participants  in  last  year’s  assembly.  From  left 
to  right:  Jacquelyn  $.  Kinder,  Gene  Kanagy 
and  Ida  Cross. 


Alan  Geyer,  professor  of  political  science 
at  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  will 
address  the  PHWA  fellowship  banquet,  and 
Jameson  Jones,  president  of  Iliff  School  of 
Theology,  Denver,  Colo.,  will  address  the 
General  Assembly. 

Forum  sessions  will  meet  mornings  and 
denominational  meetings  will  be  held 
afternoons  on  the  two  final  days  of  the 
Assembly.  For  registration  and  program 
information,  persons  not  on  the  MHA 
mailing  list  may  write  to  H.  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  phone 
(219)294-7523. 

Quang-Sensenig  Team 
Minister  to  Vietnamese 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will 
sponsor  Pastor  Tran  Xuan  Quang  and  Don- 
ald Sensenig  to  minister  to  Vietnamese 
refugees,  effective  last  Jan.  1.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  will  provide  one  fourth 
of  this  cost.  Their  offices  will  be  in  MCC 
headquarters. 

The  Quang-Sensenig  team  plans  to 
publish  an  occasional  newssheet  called 
Indochina  News  Notes  for  Vietnamese  liv- 
ing in  the  States.  Subscribers  can  re- 
ceive the  paper  by  sending  stamps  to 
MCC. 

Quang  and  Sensenig  will  also  provide 
counseling  services  when  problems  arise 
and  organize  meetings  for  fellowship  and 
Bible  study.  Sensenig  believes  correspon- 
dence courses  for  Bible  study  may  be  found 
helpful. 

According  to  Sensenig,  Mennonites  have 
sponsored  308  persons;  nearly  half  of  them 
are  in  Pennsylvania.  He  reported  that 
about  10,000  refugees  at  Port  Chaffee  still 
await  sponsors.  The  camp  at  Indiantown 
Gap  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  early  December  Pastor  Quang  moved 
his  family  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Ephrata, 
Pa. 


“Perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of 
malnutrition  is  incorrect  and  incomplete 
education  — maleducation,  ” said  Anne  Palk, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteer 
nurse  in  Tayu,  Indonesia,  who  helps  to 
combat  maleducation  through  maternal 
child  health  clinic,  a school  health  pro- 
gram and  village  teaching. 

“Probably  the  biggest  problem  in  deal- 
ing with  maleducation  is  the  difficulty  to 
change  attitudes  and  habits  firmly  estab- 
lished over  the  centuries,  ’ she  continued. 
“The  local  pattern  of  customs,  attitudes, 
and  practices  greatly  influences  both  for 
better  and  for  worse  the  nutrition,  diet, 
and  food  production  of  a community  and 
also  modifies  the  way  in  which  preventa- 
tive programs  can  best  be  developed.” 

But  Palk,  a public  health  nurse  from 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  not  ready  to  give  up 
trying  to  correct  maleducation.  Tayu  Hos- 
pital’s public  health  program  which  began 
in  April  1973  with  a maternal  child 
health  clinic  within  the  confines  of  the 
hospital  now  reaches  schools  within  a 30- 
mile  radius  of  the  hospital  and  has  be- 
come involved  in  village  teaching  within 
the  past  year. 

The  maternal  child  health  clinic,  held 
every  day  except  Sunday,  brings  about 
15  women  a day  to  the  hospital  where 
they  are  taught  basic  nutrition  for  the 
whole  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
prenatal  diet  and  infant  feeding. 

As  part  of  the  emphasis  on  good  nu- 
trition for  infants,  Palk  said  she  stresses 
breast  feeding  which  gives  the  infant  a 


food  perfectly  designed  for  its  needs,  but 
advertising  by  milk  companies  for  bottle 
feeding  is  making  inroads  into  the  country 
and  has  begun  to  affect  this  area. 

Other  problems  encountered  in  teach- 
ing mothers  nutrition  are  those  grow- 
ing out  of  local  patterns  and  customs. 
“The  women  still  practice  many  taboos 
which  are  difficult  to  give  up  due  to  so- 
cial pressure,  ” Falk  said.  “We  discourage 
harmful  taboos  only.  ” 

Stranger  to  Fact, 

A New  Story 

A story  that  combines  science  fiction 
with  astronomical  fact  opened  on  Jan.  4 
in  the  M.  T.  Brackbill  Planetarium  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

“A  Stranger  to  Pact,  ” the  story  of  a 
planet  plagued  by  energy  shortages  and 
wars,  was  written  by  Rachel  Jane  Brown, 
a high  school  sophomore  from  Rich 
Square,  N.  C.  Her  story  won  first  prize 
in  a contest  sponsored  by  the  Morehead 
Planetarium  at  the  U.  of  North  Carolina. 

Brown’s  script  was  presented  as  a pub- 
lic program  at  the  Morehead  Planetarium 
in  Chapel  Hill  last  year. 

The  program  at  EMC,  made  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Morehead 
staff,  will  be  presented  at  2:30  and  3:15 
p.m.  each  Sunday  through  Apr.  11.  The 
adjacent  museum  is  open  from  2:00-4:00 
p.m. 
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Doctor  Urges  More  Action 
in  Family  Planning 

The  explosive  growth  of  the  world’s  pop- 
ulation is  a concern  which  deserves  a high 
priority  rating  by  the  Mennonite  churches’ 
mission  and  services  agencies,  but  some  of 
the  models  they  have  been  emulating  may 
be  on  the  wrong  track. 

Ferdinand  Pauls,  who  until  1974  was 
the  chairman  of  the  obstetrics  department 
at  a 1700-bed  hospital  in  Kinshasa,  Zaire, 
is  critical  of  the  hit-and-run  tactics  used 
by  many  family-planning  projects  abroad. 
Pauls,  in  a recent  interview,  said  that 
family-planning  efforts  usually  fail  to  take 
the  wishes  of  the  local  people  properly  into 
account  in  setting  up  their  programs  and 
they  almost  always  look  for  quick  demon- 
strations of  success  which  can  be  reported 
to  their  sponsors. 

Pauls  said  that  almost  any  program  can 
show  dramatic  statistical  success  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  operation  be- 
cause it  started  from  near  zero.  But  it 
reaches  a plateau  soon  and  then  the  spon- 
sor s interest  dwindles.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause these  programs  ofttimes  have  been 
insensitive  to  the  people  whom  they  are 
trying  to  serve,  their  concerns  are  not 
picked  up  by  local  agencies  when  the 
family-planning  organizations  from  abroad 
move  out. 

“We  should  talk  in  terms  of  generations, 
not  two-  or  five-year  plans,  ” said  Pauls. 
“We  need  a family-planning  approach 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  people  and  sup- 
ported by  them  because  they  want  to  par- 
ticipate. To  use  a high-powered  approach 
often  causes  a backlash  which  leaves  a sit- 
uation worse  than  it  was  to  begin  with.  ” 

Pauls  proposed  that  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  Mennonite  mission 
boards  should  together  develop  an  over- 
all strategy  for  working  at  the  population 
question.  Each  cultural  group  with  which 
they  work  might  require  a different  ap- 
proach, but  broad  guidelines  could  govern 
all  endeavors. 

He  said  that  the  Mennonite  groups’ 
piecemeal  and  individualized  approach  at 
present  is  not  adequate.  “It  is  essential,  ” he 
said,  “that  there  be  a definite  philosophy 
of  what  we  re  trying  to  do,  and  how 
we  re  going  to  go  about  it.  This  would 
involve  organization,  consultation  among 
the  various  organizations,  and  the  draw- 
ing up  of  an  agreement  among  them.  ” 

How  extensive  should  the  Mennonites’ 
involvement  in  family  planning  be?  “Nor- 
mally, we  have  had  a tendency  to  re- 
main small,  ” he  said.  “But  we  re  now  in 
completely  different  world  situation  where 
it  is  feasible  for  a few  people  to  influence 
the  total  philosophy  of  a country.  It  is 
almost  sinful  for  us  not  to  become  in- 
volved” — Larry  Kehler 


Labor-Management 
Seminars  Scheduled 

A series  of  seminars  on  Christian  re- 
sponse to  labor  management  confronta- 
tion has  been  scheduled  for  Jan.  27-29 
by  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Man.). 

Intended  to  stimulate  discussion  and  to 
offer  practical  models  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  the  seminars  are  a direct 
response  to  the  mandate  given  the  com- 
mittee by  delegates  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  a resource  and  give  assistance 
to  individuals  and  groups  on  the  issue. 

The  seminars,  to  be  held  in  Steinbach, 
Winkler,  and  Winnipeg,  on  consecutive 
evenings,  are  free  and  open  to  the  public, 
to  employers  and  employees,  labor  and 
management. 

Resource  persons  for  seminars  in  all 
three  locations  will  be  John  H.  Redekopp, 
professor  of  politieal  science  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  in  Waterloo,  Ont., 
and  Gerald  Vandezande  of  Toronto,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Committee  for  Jus- 
tice and  Liberty,  Christian  Action  Foun- 
dation. 

Redekopp’s  presentation  is  “A  New 
Vision  in  Labor-Management  Relation- 
ships: A Biblical  Perspective,’’  and  Vande- 
zande will  offer  a practical  model  for 
labor-management  relations.  Presentation 
by  the  speakers  will  be  followed  by'  dis- 
cussion and  coffee. 

The  dates  and  locations  in  each  com- 
munity where  seminars  will  be  held  are 
as  follows: 

Jan.  27  — Graee  Mennonite  Church, 
Winkler 

Jan.  28 — Steinbach  Bible  Institute 

Jan.  29  — Home  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  Winnipeg 

Food  Bank  and  VS, 

Themes  of  Canada  MCC 

A food  bank  and  a policy  statement  on 
Voluntary  Service  in  Canada  will  be  two 
of  the  major  items  of  business  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  Board,  to  be  held  on 
Jan.  16  and  17  in  Richmond  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Aid  to  Vietnam  will  be  the  feature  pre- 
sentation of  a public  meeting  on  Friday, 
Jan.  16,  beginning  at  7:30  p.m.  MCC 
(Canada)  Executive  Secretary  Daniel  Zehr 
will  report  on  his  recent  trip  to  North 
and  South  Vietnam  and  outline  the  aid 
MCC  is  proposing  to  give  in  1976.  He 
will  also  explain  why  MCC  is  giving  aid 
to  the  country. 

Other  major  items  on  the  agenda  in- 
clude priorities  in  MCC  (Canada’s)  na- 
tive concerns  ministry  and  a professional 


survey  of  attitudes  toward  alcohol  con- 
sumption among  Mennonites  in  Canada, 
for  which  the  executive  committee  is 
recommending  a $25,000  grant  over  two 
years. 

Bolivia  Co-op 
Means  Progress 

PROGRESO  LTDA.  the  sign  de- 
clares boldly  from  the  wall  of  a small  of- 
fice building  perched  on  a hill  in  the  town 
of  El  Torno,  Bolivia.  The  name  is  more 
accurate  than  the  modest  structure  would 
lead  one  to  believe  because  for  El  Tor- 
no and  neighboring  villages  in  this  Bo- 
livian zone  which  encompasses  about 
30,000  people,  the  savings  and  loan 
cooperative,  Progreso  Ltda.,  has  truly  meant 
progress  to  countless  farmers,  truckers, 
merchants,  and  artisans  who  have  bet- 
tered their  lives  through  it. 


Ervin  Melgar,  administrator  of  Progreso,  Ltda., 
and  MCC  volunteer  Wendell  Amstutz  check 
some  figures  at  the  cooperative’s  office  in  El 
Torno,  Bolivia. 

This  year  the  farmers  should  have 
even  more  reason  to  be  optimistic  be- 
cause the  co-op  has  initiated  a Super- 
vised Agricultural  Credit  program  for 
small  farmers  with  help  from  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  Bolivia. 

MCC  volunteer  Wendell  Amstutz  from 
Hesston,  Kan.,  lived  in  El  Torno  for 
two  years  and  worked  with  the  admini- 
stration of  Progreso  and  the  local  farmers 
to  coordinate  the  new  program. 

“The  eooperative  has  had  remark- 
able success  with  its  loan  policy,  but 
up  until  now  only  about  10  percent  of 
the  loans  went  for  agriculture  produc- 
tion even  though  almost  80  percent  of 
the  members  are  at  least  part-time  far- 
mers,” he  said. 

“Most  of  the  loans  were  commercial 
with  about  60  percent  for  commerce- 
related  investments.  The  biggest  reason 
for  the  low  number  of  agricultural  loans 
was  that  the  co-op  simply  didn’t  have  the 
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experience  or  capital  to  get  into  orga- 
nized agriculture  credit.  ” 

Tackling  the  problems  facing  the 
Bolivian  “campesino  ” farmer  requires  an 
integrated  approach  since  lack  of  credit 
is  only  one  of  the  difficulties.  Poor  ac- 
cess roads,  lack  of  education,  no  storage 
facilities  for  crops,  and  wildly  fluctuating 
prices  also  plague  the  farmer’s  attempts 
to  eke  out  a living. 

To  deal  with  these  problems  the  co-op’s 
new  Supervised  Agricultural  Credit  pro- 
gram calls  for  a loan  officer  to  help  ap- 
plicants plan  better,  technical  consultants 
to  advise  farmers  on  production  problems, 
and  a study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  cooperative  storage  and  marketing. 

The  loans  themselves  will  be  given  un- 
der special  payment  conditions  and  will 
concentrate  on  small  amounts  under  $500 
to  the  poorer  farmers.  The  program 
meshes  with  a consumer  division  opened 
in  November  which  will  bring  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  improved  seed,  and  imple- 
ments within  easier  reach  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Such  vigorous  expansion  into  new  areas 
is  characteristic  of  this  young  organization, 
which  last  year  distinguished  itself  as  the 
fastest-growing  savings  and  loan  cooper- 
ative in  Bolivia  despite  poor  publicity 
because  of  a lack  of  staff  and  funds  for 
that  purpose. 

Founded  in  1971  with  30  rural  mem- 
bers, Progreso  Ltda.,  has  grown  to  1,400 
members  in  four  years  and  presently 
enjoys  an  active  capital  of  over  $150,000, 
an  impressive  sum  considering  the  ex- 
tremely low  average  income  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

However,  the  co-op  has  not  lost  con- 
tact with  its  rural  people.  “We  have  a 
big  advantage  over  the  large  city  coop- 
eratives,” said  Ervin  Melgar,  the  co-op’s 
young  administrator.  “We  know  everyone 
here  and  they  know  us.  There’s  confi- 
dence in  the  cooperative  and  we  want 
that  to  continue.  ” 

MCC’s  involvement  with  the  co-op  be- 
gan two  years  ago  when  Amstutz  and 
seven  other  volunteers  moved  into  five 
villages  in  the  zone  where  the  coopera- 
tive operates.  Amstutz  and  MCC  volun- 
teers Calvin  Miller  and  Rod  Handrich  have 
been  involved  with  local  farmers  drilling 
wells,  introducing  better  farm  imple- 
ments, and  training  farmers  in  improved 
cultivation  practices. 

To  help  farmers  finance  these  changes 
through  the  cooperative  could  be  an  in- 
valuable tool  and  the  co-op  is  being  en- 
couraged to  involve  itself  in  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  zone. 

In  May  1975  the  co-op,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Amstutz  and  others,  drew  up  the 
program  plan  which  included  an  applica- 
tion to  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  (MEDA)  for  a matching 


loan  fund.  MEDA  has  loaned  the  cooper- 
ative $4,000  and  hopes  to  provide  a total 
of  up  to  $20,000  as  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

MEDA  has  also  referred  the  applications 
to  the  Hesston  Foundation  where  it  is 
presently  under  consideration  for  additional 
funding. 

Meanwhile  Progreso,  Ltda.,  has  loaned 
out  the  $10,000  designated  for  the  proj- 
ect to  some  50  farmers.  “The  coopera- 
tive has  gone  ahead  with  its  part  and 
has  had  good  response,  ” said  Progreso 
president  Hugo  Cuadrado.  “Now  we  are 
waiting  for  the  answer  on  outside  funds 
to  plan  for  expanding  the  program  to 
meet  the  demand.  We  d like  to  be  able 
to  give  each  member  the  kind  of  credit 
he  needs,  when  he  needs  it,  and  in  the 
amount  he  needs.” 

Adult  Ed  on  Course, 
Lancaster 


Paul  Zehr  Donald  B.  Kraybill 

The  Board  of  Adult  Education  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference  recently 
announced  its  offering  for  the  second  se- 
mester. Paul  M.  Zehr,  director  of  the 
program,  announced  six  courses  to  be  of- 
fered at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  7:00 
p.m.,  from  Jan.  15  to  Apr.  15. 

Tuesday  evening  courses  will  be  spear- 
headed by  the  course  “Civil  Religion,  the 
Bicentennial,  and  Mennonites . ” Donald  B. 
Kraybill,  a professor  of  sociology  at  Eliza- 
bethtown College,  will  draw  from  his  soon- 
to-be  released  book.  Our  Star-Spangled 
Faith,  (by  Herald  Press  in  May)  in  de- 
veloping the  course.  He  will  cover  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Christian  and  the 
state  in  the  context  of  the  Bicentennial 
year;  documents  expressing  civil  religion 
in  America  will  be  studied  and  evaluated 
from  a biblical  point  of  view. 

Other  Tuesday  evening  courses  are 
“Creative  and  Workable  Evangelism  ” and 
“Introduction  to  Homiletics.”  The  evan- 
gelism course  will  be  taught  by  Glen  M. 
Sell  a local  evangelist.  The  homiletics 
course  is  designed  for  pastors  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  prepar- 
ation and  delivery  of  sermons.  The  teacher, 
Paul  M.  Zehr,  has  spent  eight  years  in 


the  pastorate. 

For  Thursday  evening  it  is  expected  that 
a large  number  of  persons  will  enroll  in 
“Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation”  to 
be  taught  by  Paul  M.  Zehr.  This  course 
will  look  at  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  the  need  to  interpret  in 
light  of  the  historical  and  social  settings 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written.  The 
study  will  examine  the  current  English 
translations  of  the  Bible  and  consider  the 
relationship  between  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  written  Word  and  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  Anabaptist  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  interpretation  and  to  the 
statement  adopted  by  the  1975  Mennonite 
General  Assembly. 

Everett  R.  Newswanger,  known  locally 
for  his  photographic  skills,  will  teach  a fun 
course  in  photography.  Using  his  own  text- 
book, Advancing  in  Photography,  he  will 
cover  both  the  mechanical  and  the  artistic 
aspects.  Bishop  H.  Howard  Witmer,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  will  lead  a biblical  study  on  the 
General  Epistles.  Students  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  master  the  content  of  the  books 
and  to  discern  what  they  say  to  the  present- 
day  church. 

J.  Lester  Brubaker,  principal  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  High  School,  will  present 
an  opening  address  on  January  15  at  7:00 
p.m.  Following  this  address  all  students 
will  register  for  the  semester.  Tuition  is 
$30  per  course  plus  an  additional  fee  for 
those  desiring  college  credit. 

It  is  expected  that  both  men  and  women, 
mature  adults  and  recent  high  school  grad- 
uates, will  enroll  in  the  courses.  When 
asked  about  enrollment,  the  director  re- 
plied, “We  had  116  students  enrolled  for 
the  first  semester,  and  I would  be  happy 
if  it  goes  much  higher  in  the  second. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  for  classes.  Stu- 
dents enjoyed  the  first  semester  courses 
and  I’m  expecting  many  of  them  to  enroll 
again.” 

GC  Receives 
from  Merrill  Trust 

Goshen  College’s  international  education 
program  is  benefiting  from  a $15,000 
grant  from  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Trust, 
received  in  late  December. 

The  grant,  which  will  be  applied  to  oper- 
ations in  the  current  year,  is  for  two  pur- 
poses, J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president 
of  Goshen  College,  explained. 

Two  thirds  of  it  will  pay  for  the  lan- 
guage study  by  faculty  leaders  and  stu- 
dents in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Haiti 
who  take  part  in  the  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester units. 

The  other  one  third  will  help  pay  for 
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exchange  visits  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
countries  hosting  Study-Service  Trimester 
units. 

Although  faculty  leaders  and  students 
generally  have  some  language  study  before 
going  abroad  for  the  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester, intensive  language  study  upon  ar- 
rival in  the  host  country  makes  possible 
increased  proficiency.  Command  of  the  lan- 
guage in  conversation  is  a necessity  if  the 
student  is  to  understand  the  culture  and  the 
background  as  well  as  the  daily  life  of 
the  country. 

A program  of  exchange  visits,  Burkholder 
said,  enables  Goshen  College  professors  to 
pursue  their  specialties  in  the  overseas  coun- 
tries and  incorporate  materials  from  these 
countries  into  their  classes.  Books  by  two 
English  professors  have  been  made  possible 
as  a result  of  exchange  visits  of  past  years. 

The  exchange  program  also  will  cover  the 
college’s  costs  of  a number  of  visiting  educa- 
tors and  scholars  this  year.  Elizabeth  Paw- 
elkiewicz,  of  Warsaw,  Poland,  is  currently 
a scholar  in  residence  in  the  English  depart- 
ment on  campus.  Fernando  Cascante,  assis- 
tant to  the  Goshen  College  program  in  Costa 
Rica,  has  just  completed  a visit  of  several 
days  to  the  campus. 

In  similar  reciprocal  arrangements,  two 
professors  from  Warsaw  Agricultural  Univer- 
sity, Poland,  will  visit  the  States  next  sum- 
mer and  be  guests  on  campus  for  an  ex- 
tended period. 

Colleges,  MCC 
Cooperate  in  Seminars 

Common  concern  for  food  shortage  prob- 
lems around  the  world  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  joint  activity  between 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Men- 
nonite  colleges  on  the  food  crisis. 

Bethel  College  in  cooperation  with 
Hesston  and  Tabor  colleges  is  offering 
an  interterm  course  in  development  and 
peacemaking  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary; Eastern  Mennonite  College  is  of- 
fering a seminar  called  “Christians  in 
a Hungry  World,”  Mar.  3-7;  and  Goshen 
and  Bluffton  colleges  together  with  MCC 
plan  a special  nutrition  seminar  to  be 
held  in  Jamaica  in  August. 

During  the  interterm  at  Bethel,  Merrill 
Ewert,  a second-term  MCC  volunteer 
who  directs  a community  development 
program  in  Zaire  and  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  for  a short  time,  will  present  a ser- 
ies of  lectures  on  current  theories  and 
practice  in  overseas  development. 

Edgar  Stoesz,  director  of  MCC’s  food 
and  rural  development  department;  Wil- 
liam Snyder,  MCC  executive  secretary  on 
sabbatical;  Ken  Koehn,  former  MCC  di- 
rector in  Bangladesh  where  MCC  has  one 
of  its  largest  agricultural  development  pro- 
grams; and  Dale  Linsenmeyer,  former 


MCC  director  in  Bolivia  where  agriculture, 
public  health,  and  education  are  areas  of 
emphasis  in  a large  rural  development 
program,  are  among  the  interterm’s 

speakers.  Other  former  MCC  volunteers 
will  present  case  studies  based  on  their 
experience  in  the  Third  World. 

The  context  of  this  short  course  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  “De- 
velopment is  the  new  name  for  peace.  ” 
According  to  Robert  Kreider,  seminar  co- 
ordinator for  Bethel  College,  “It  is  de- 
signed for  students  and  people  from  the 
community  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
latest  in  community  development  program- 
ming in  the  Third  or  Fourth  World.  ” 

Edgar  Stoesz  has  also  been  invited  to 
speak  at  the  seminar  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  along  with  Delton  Franz, 
director  of  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Wash- 
ington Office  who  is  active  in  the  area  of 
government  food  policy;  Len  Siemens,  MCC 
(Canada)  executive  committee  member  and 
associate  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba;  and  Art 
DeFehr,  former  director  of  MCC’s  de- 
velopment program  in  Bangladesh.  Doris 
Longacre,  compiler  of  More-with-Less 
Cookbook,  the  MCC  food  crisis  cookbook, 
will  also  be  involved  at  the  seminar  as 
a workshop  leader. 

The  goal  of  this  three-day  seminar  is  to 
provide  new  information,  stimulate  inter- 
est and  involvement,  and  present  a variety 
of  responses  within  the  framework  of  the 
world  food  and  population  problems. 

Other  key  resource  speakers  to  be  fea- 
tured at  the  seminar  include  Oregon  Sen- 
ator Mark  Hatfield  and  World  Vision  In- 
ternational President  Stanley  Mooneyham. 

“Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Seminar,  ” 
the  three-week  program  sponsored  joint- 
ly by  Goshen  College,  Bluffton  College,  and 
MCC,  will  be  led  by  Catharine  Mumaw, 
head  of  Goshen  College’s  home  econom- 
ics department,  who  has  had  previous 
experience  in  leading  student  groups  in 
Jamaica. 

Mumaw  has  been  working  closely  with 
MCC  public  health  volunteers  in  Jamaica 
and  with  personnel  from  the  Ministry  of 


Health  and  Environmental  Control  of  Ja- 
maica to  plan  the  seminar  which  will  in- 
volve Jamaican  resource  persons  as  well 
as  both  Jamaican  and  North  American  par- 
ticipants. 

The  seminar  will  include  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, films,  field  trips,  and  practical 
work  in  depth  in  workshop  groups  fo- 
cusing on  applied  nutrition,  nutrition 
education  strategies,  and  evaluation  sy- 
stems. 

Jamaica  has  been  chosen  for  the  setting 
of  the  seminar  since  it  is  a Third  World 
country  and  the  government  considers  the 
improvement  of  the  nutritional  status  of 
its  people  to  be  the  number  three  na- 
tional priority  and  within  that  priority 
sees  young  children  and  pregnant  women 
as  those  needing  the  most  urgent  help. 

Mumaw  has  set  the  enrollment  limits 
at  20  North  Americans  and  10  Jamaicans, 
and  the  application  deadline  is  Apr.  1. 

“ MCC  is  looking  for  ways  to  strengthen 
its  relationship  with  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  colleges  and  ways  through 
which  the  colleges  and  MCC  can  affirm 
each  other  and  work  together,”  Stoesz 
commented. 

According  to  MCC  personnel  records, 
the  majority  of  volunteers  have  attended 
a Mennonite  or  Brethren  in  Christ  col- 
lege at  some  point  before  volunteering 
for  service. 
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Ben  Camber,  25-year-old  son  of  mission- 
aries Henry  and  Pearl  Camber,  lost  his 
life  by  drowning  near  Mombasa,  Kenya,  on 
Dec.  26.  Ben  was  serving  in  Kenya  as  a 
U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  His  parents, 
who  are  from  the  Salem  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  are  serving  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Ethiopia. 


Updating  the  House  Church  is  the 
theme  for  discussion  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center  on  Feb.  13-15.  Is  the 
house  church  the  emerging  shape  for 
Christian  community?  What  steps  can  be 
taken  in  the  right  direction  from  our  for- 
mal church  settings?  What  models  are  being 
used  now?  Each  session  begins  with  Bible 
study  led  by  David  E.  Hostetler.  Other  re- 
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source  persons  include  Jerry  Meek,  Merle 
and  Phyllis  Good,  Elvin  Krabill,  Rose  Ho- 
stetler, Arnold  Cressman.  In  addition,  all 
participants  will  be  resource  leaders  as  they 
contribute  to  the  discussion.  For  full  pro- 
gram write:  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA 
15666,  or  call:  (412)423-2056. 

The  Exchange  Visitor  Program  for 
Polish  agriculturists,  a program  under  the 
auspices  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
which  brings  young  people  who  are  trained 
in  agriculture  to  North  America  for  a year 
of  vocational  experience,  has  accepted  a 
new  group  of  26  men  and  women,  who 
will  arrive  in  North  America  in  late  March. 
After  a few  weeks  of  language  study,  the 
young  agriculturists  will  be  ready  for 
assignment.  Sponsors  are  needed  to  provide 
these  young  people  with  jobs  and/or  homes. 
Sponsors  are  also  needed  for  the  group  of 
international  exchange  visitors  who  ar- 
rived in  North  America  last  August  and 
will  be  ready  to  begin  their  second  six- 
month  assignments  in  early  Feburary. 

Applications  are  being  accepted  for  Inter- 
menno  Trainee  Program,  through  which 
North  American  Christian  youth  parti- 
cipate in  a year  of  work  experience  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  The 
Netherlands.  Although  this  program  is 
administered  by  an  international  committee 
of  European  Mennonites,  MCC  serves  as 
a clearinghouse  for  applications  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Persons  interested  in 
participating  in  the  group  leaving  for 
Europe  next  September  must  submit  their 
applications  to  MCC  by  Jan.  31.  Applica- 
tions should  be  sent  to  the  respective  of- 
fices in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  or  Akron,  Pa. 

After  five  months  in  Nepali  language 
study,  Jean  Smucker  began  working  in 
December  with  the  United  Mission  to 
Nepal’s  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital.  She  will 
be  on  the  Mahabauaha  campus  for  nurses, 
responsible  to  Miss  Hisa  Asaoka.  Jean  is 
a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  associate. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  close  its  program  in  Mexico.  It 
has  been  inactive  since  the  termination 
of  the  last  volunteer  couple  in  1974. 
“Our  program  in  Mexico  never  got  es- 
tablished in  the  sense  that  it  never 
latched  onto  a solid  base  in  the  form  of  a 
local  church  or  other  indigenous  organiza- 
tion, ” said  Gerald  Shank,  MCC  Latin- 
America  director,  “but  I consider  this  a 
chapter  closed,  not  a program  failure.  ” 
The  program,  which  was  in  operation  be- 
tween 1962  and  1974,  focused  mainly  on 
agriculture  and  involved  from  six  to  eight 
volunteers  at  its  peak.  It  was  located  in 
three  successive  villages,  one  in  the  Mex- 
ico City  area,  another  a five-hour  jour- 
ney north  of  Mexico  City,  and  the  third 
12  hours  south  of  Mexico  City. 

Some  160  persons  gathered  on  Dec. 
12  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  for  a dinner  in  honor 


of  Ron  Yoder,  outgoing  director  of  Choice 
Books  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  The 
dinner,  sponsored  by  Choice  Books  of 
Northern  Virginia  (Beachy  Amish  pro- 
gram), brought  together  six  area  super- 
visors and  Choice  Books  personnel  from 
Canada,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  Ken  Weaver,  executive  di- 
rector of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  traced 
the  growth  of  Choice  Books  from  the  time 
Eugene  Garber  placed  the  first  rack  in 
1962.  The  program  changed  its  name  from 
Life-Line  to  Choice  Books,  acquired  a 
full-time  staff  in  1973,  started  developing 
a line  of  books  with  the  Choice  Books 
name  and  imprint,  and  began  publishing 
The  Edge.  In  1970,  there  were  450  racks 
that  moved  160,000  books.  In  1975  there 
were  1,250  racks  with  book  sales  proj- 
ected at  560,000.  Paul  Yoder  is  incoming 
director. 

The  Lamp  in  the  West  has  just  been 
published  by  La  Junta  Mennonite  Alum- 
nae Association.  Authored  by  Maude 
Swartzentruber,  the  book  includes  the 
stories  of  La  Junta  Mennonite  School  of 
Nursing  and  Mennonite  Sanitarium  and 
Hospital  at  La  Junta  from  their  beginnings 
through  1958,  when  the  School  was  closed. 
The  price  of  the  volume  is  $10,  and  it 
can  be  purchased  through  Gladys  Grove, 
Treasurer  of  La  Junta  Mennonite  Alum- 
nae Association,  Schowalter  Villa,  Hess- 
ton,  KS  67062. 

Plans  for  continuing  publication  of 
forum  are  moving  ahead,  according  to 
Mennonite  Student  Services  Secretary  Hu- 
bert Brown.  The  magazine,  jointly  issued 
by  General  Conference  and  Mennonite 
churches  for  students  and  young  adults  in 
urban  centers,  was  temporarily  suspended 
last  September.  To  maintain  reader  contact 
until  the  regular  monthly  is  published, 
an  abbreviated  newsletter  is  being  cir- 
culated in  October,  February,  and  April. 
Muriel  Thiessen  Stackley  of  Newton,  Kan., 
has  been  named  interim  editor.  She  will 
serve  as  compiling  editor  for  two  more  is- 
sues during  this  school  term,  until  the  new 
editor  is  appointed.  The  student  services 
committees  of  the  two  sponsoring  confer- 
ences — the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  — 
want  to  name  a new  editor  who  would  be- 
gin regular  publication  of  the  monthly  per- 
iodical next  fall.  Qualified  persons  interested 
in  the  forum  editorship  may  contact  the 
task  force  through  Mennonite  Student  Ser- 
vices, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514  (phone 
219-294-7523).  Inquiries  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  end  of  January.  Applicants 
should  have  editorial  qualifications. 

Over  70  items  relating  to  the  history  of 
Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  or  made  by  county 
residents,  including  paintings,  drawings, 
photographs,  carvings,  books,  and  other 
art  objects  will  be  shown  in  a special  Jan- 
uary Bicentennial  exhibition  in  the  Go- 


shen College  art  gallery.  The  exhibition 
will  run  daily  until  Jan.  26.  Many  of  the 
artists  and  owners  of  various  works  will 
be  in  attendance. 

Daniel  D.  Good  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  for  the  Hampden  congregation, 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  30.  Curtis  Bergey 
delivered  the  message  and  Luke  L.  Horst 
was  in  charge  of  the  ordination. 

Ernie  Hostetler  was  licensed  as  assis- 
tant pastor  for  the  Crumstown  congrega- 
tion on  Nov.  16.  William  R.  Miller  was 
in  charge,  with  Calvin  Kaufman  bringing 
the  message. 

The  Annual  Distress  Supper,  the  meet- 
ing for  finalizing  all  plans  for  the  1976 
Illinois  Mennonite  Relief  Sale,  will  be 
held  on  Feb.  10  at  6:30  p.m.,  at  the  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church  in  Washington. 
At  that  meeting,  relief  sale  promoters 
from  35  Mennonite  churches  will  join  to 
complete  the  details  for  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Relief  Sale,  which  will  be  held  on 
Mar.  13,  at  Exposition  Gardens  in  Peoria. 

Orrville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  congregation 
recently  sent  a check  for  $3,000  above 
their  annual  per  member  giving  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  “We 
had  the  unique  experience  here  at  Orr- 
ville of  determining  what  to  do  with  a 
$6,000  surplus  at  the  end  of  our  fiscal 
year,  ” wrote  Pastor  J.  Lester  Graybill.  “I 
am  personally  convinced  that  our  Faith 
Promise  giving  approach  has  encouraged 
a sense  of  stewardship  and  an  expanded 
concern  for  mission,’  he  said.  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  also 
received  $1,000  of  the  surplus  fund. 

A strategy  conference  for  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  missions  in  Mexico  is 
being  planned  for  Mar.  30  to  Apr.  4 in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  conference  was 
requested  by  both  mission  and  church  in 
Mexico  and  supported  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  Dec.  15  and  16,  in  Chi- 
cago. The  conference  would  evaluate  the 
present  work  among  German-speaking 
Old  Colony  Mennonites,  plan  for  leader- 
ship training,  find  new  ways  of  working 
among  Spanish-speaking  Mexicans,  ex- 
plore possibilities  of  expansion  of  the  work 
into  Swift  Current  Colony  of  Old  Colony 
Mennonites,  and  estimate  the  person- 
nel and  financial  resources  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  five  to  eight  years. 

Two  new  staff  persons  in  radio-tele- 
vision and  media  education  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  Commission  on  Home  Min- 
istries of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church.  Gerald  D.  Loewen  of  Fort 
Whyte,  Man.,  is  serving  as  media  consul- 
tant on  a half-time  basis,  and  Diane 
Zimmerman  Umble  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  is 
serving  one-fourth  time  as  director  for 
radio  and  television  work.  Both  assign- 
ments began  on  Jan.  1. 
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Bernie  Wiebe,  president  of  Freeman 
(S.  D. ) Junior  College  and  Academy,  has 
resigned,  effective  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  Citing  personal  and  family  rea- 
sons, Wiebe  plans  to  return  to  Winnipeg, 
Man.  He  has  been  president  at  Free- 
man since  August  1973. 

Special  meetings:  Howard  J.  Zehr. 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Holly  Grove,  Westover, 
Md.,  Feb.  8-10.  Harold  Bauman,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  at  Emmanuel,  La  Junta,  Colo., 
Eeb.  8-11. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Greenmont,  Greenville,  Va.;  one  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Change  of  Address:  Roy  and  Hope  Bru- 
baker, R.  1,  Mifflintown,  PA  17059.  The 
Brubakers  are  on  furlough  from  Somalia. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

1 support  the  concern  of  Guest  Editorialist 
Arlene  Martin  Mark  (Dec.  9)  about  church 
elections.  Having  served  on  the  nominating 
committee,  I can  appreciate  her  desire  to  work 
for  alternatives.  Recently  I was  present  in  a 


committee  meeting  when  one  of  the  members 
needed  to  be  designated  chairman.  It  was  re- 
freshing for  me  to  hear  the  members  arrive 
at  a consensus  through  open  discussion, 
rather  than  secret  ballot.  Let’s  keep  working 
at  possible  alternatives  in  our  larger  gather- 
ings. — Millard  Osborne,  Harp>er,  Kan. 

e 0 e 

Katie  Funk  Wiebe’s  article,  “A  Conversion 
to  Violence”  (Nov.  25),  is  stimulating  and 
timely.  Some  of  her  assumptions,  however,  re- 
quire more  exposition,  if  not  refutation. 

Specifically  the  assumption  that  “all  violence 
is  identical  whether  physical,  economic,  or 
psychological,”  and  her  supporting  statement 
that  “Jesus  declares  there  is  no  difference 
between  murdering  a fellowman  and  being 
angry  with  him  or  insulting  him  (Mt.  5:21,  22).” 

Christ  Himself  made  a distinction  in  this  pas- 
sage by  listing  three  kinds  of  action:  (1) 
“whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a 
cause,”  (2)  “whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother 
'Raca  (i.e.  ‘vain  fellow’),”  and  (3)  whosoever 
shall  say,  ‘Thou  Fool.’  ” These  three  actions  are 
apparently  distinct  and  have  relative  degrees  of 
importance.  They  seem  to  be  listed  in  order  of 
their  seriousness,  for  Christ  prescribed  for  the 
first  — judgment,  for  the  second  — the  council, 
and  for  the  third  — hellfire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Christ  was  condemning 
unwarranted  anger,  name-calling,  and  judging 
one’s  brother;  and  that,  although  all  of  these 
are  serious,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
serious.  1 do  not  believe,  however,  that  Christ 
is  saying  that  anger,  when  it  is  provoked  by  a 
sense  of  righteous  indignation,  is  sin.  John  re- 
cords that  Jesus  Himself  drove  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple  because  He  was  angry 
with  their  practices  (Jn.  2:15). 

Christians  should  not  feel  guilty  because 


they  become  angry,  nor  should  they  repress 
this  normal  human  emotion.  To  do  so,  in  es- 
sence, would  be  deceitful,  and  may  be  interpret- 
ed as  a kind  of  sin  against  oneself.  On  the 
contrary,  Paul  teaches  in  Ephesians  4:25  and  26 
that  we  must  tell  the  truth  to  our  brothers, 
but  we  must  not  let  our  anger  cause  us  to  sin, 
or  to  bear  a grudge. 

“Psychological  violence”  is  [jerhaps  one  of  the 
most  insidious  forms  of  violence,  as  the  author 
implies.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  “iden- 
tical to”  physical  violence.  Ms.  Wiebe,  in  lump- 
ing all  kinds  of  violence  into  one  category,  feels 
no  need  to  define.  To  me,  psychological  violence 
denotes  deception.  Certainly,  if  a minister,  car 
salesman,  or  political  propagandist  deceives 
deliberately  — lies  to  or  tricks  a person,  he  is 
using  a kind  of  violence  — more  obscure,  per- 
haps, than  physical  violence,  though  not  less 
destructive. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  be  too 
judgmental.  Persuasion  is  not  necessarily  de- 
ceit. Emotional  argument  is  not  necessarily 
trickery.  Opinion,  if  not  essentially  a fact,  is 
not  necessarily  a lie.  And  anger,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  necessarily  a sin.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  violence. 

Anger  may  lead  to  sin.  Anger  may  lead  to 
violence.  But  anger  if  properly  directed  may 
also  lead  to  reason,  dialogue,  and  eventually  to 
justice.  — William  E.  Alberts,  Roseburg,  Ore. 


This  reader  feels  so  positive  about  Keith 
Harder’s  article,  “A  Common  Treasury:  One 
Way”  (Dec.  9),  that  I’m  putting  it  before  a few 
Christmas  letters  I hope  to  write  this  year. 

1 praise  God  there  are  people  who  are  doing 
something  about  “laying  up  treasures  in  hea- 
ven” when  most  people  are  busy  working  for 
earthly  treasures.  In  a day  of  far-reaching 


Announcing  an  interterm  seminar, 

"Christians  In  A Hungry  World" 

March  3-7, 1976 
at 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 

► Purpose:  to  provide  new  information  about,  stimulate  further 
Interest  and  involvement  in,  and  present  a variety  of  responses  to 
worldwide  food  and  population  problems. 

^ Program  will  include  lectures,  films,  workshops,  a world  food  con- 
ference, small  group  discussions,  and  recreation.  Sen.  Mark 
Hatfield,  Delton  Franz,  Doris  Longacre,  Stan  Mooneyham,  and 
Edgar  Stoesz  are  among  the  guest  speakers. 

^ Seminar  is  open  to  EMC  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  and  may 
be  taken  for  credit  if  desired. 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Office  of  the  Registrar 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
(703)  433-2771,  ext.  215 
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hunger  problems  and  mission  board  deficits  I 
find  it  sad  that  so  many  people  are  guided 
in  their  spending  by  the  habits  of  others  rather 
than  by  The  Word.  I really  wonder  if  our 
Anabaotist  forefathers  would  recognize  us  as 
their  descendants.  I’m  grateful  that  there  are 
those  who  have  chosen  a noticeably  simple  way 
of  living  — single  households  as  well  as  group 
households.  May  their  number  increase.  — 
Carolyn  Hochstetler,  Wellman,  Iowa. 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  Dec.  16 
article  by  Maynard  Shefly  — “Two  Festivals 
for  Two  Sons.”  This  sentence  interested  us 
especially:  “In  Islamic  tradition  . . . the  son 
whom  Abraham  brought  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice was  not  Isaac,  but  Ishmael.”  We  heard  that 
at  International  Guest  House  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1969.  One  morning  after  breakfast  two 
of  our  Muslim  guests  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  said: 
“Today  we  celebrate  a holiday.”  1 asked, 
“Yes,  and  what  are  you  celebrating?”  They 
answered,  “We  celebrate  the  day  Abraham  took 
his  son  Ishmael  to  the  mountain  to  sacrifice 
him.”  Without  thinking,  several  of  us  said,  “Oh, 
you  mean  Isaac.” 

“Oh  no!  It  was  his  firstborn,  Ishmael.  Our 
Koran  says  so.”  We  didn’t  argue!  — Paul  and 
Kathryn  Snyder,  Hesston,  Kan. 

Dr.  Baker’s  editorial  (Dec.  16)  is  intriguing. 
That  verbal  coinage,  “nitpicking,”  is  interest- 
ing indeed  to  a literalist.  If  space  would  per- 
mit, it  would  be  interesting  to  enlarge  on  it. 

Perhaps  the  doctor  will  agree  to  this  point, 
and  that  we  must  remember  that  ordinary 
means  or  shampoo  v/ill  not  eradicate  nits  in  a 
literal  sense;  nor  in  the  theological  sense, 
which  1 presume  is  the  area  toward  which  the 
doctor’s  remarks  were  directed.  A very  timely 
suggestion  at  the  yuletide  season. 

Tnis  meek  Bethlehem  babe,  in  later  years 
showed  belligerent  qualities  as  well:  “Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites.”  The 
Revelator  as  well  presents  Him  in  similar 
style.  This  is  a fascinating  study.  The  Expo- 
sitor’s interpretation  is  that  the  seven  churches 
could  well  represent  developments  and  exper- 
iences of  the  church  from  Pentecost  to  the 
rapture.  It  seems  to  fit  the  picture  very  well. 

In  the  area  during  the  Laodicean  age  there 
is  and/or  will  be  great  need  for  the  doctor’s 
coinage,  nitpicking,  because  of  “lukewarmness.” 
The  false  and  half-truth  teachings  of  today 
could  well  be  a factor  in  causing  lukewarmness. 
Today  we  need  careful  scrutinizing,  or  nit- 
picking, in  order  to  hear  what  the  Scriptures 
really  have  to  say,  thereby  avoiding  the 
“spuing-out”  calamity  (Rev.  3:16).  Let’s  keep 
busy  on  those  devastating  theological  nits. 
— S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge,  Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Armstrong,  Larry  and  Beverly  (Horst),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Michelle  Anne,  Sept.  9,  1975. 

Bentzel,  Paul  W.  and  Betty  (Breneman),  York, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Jonathan  Paul,  Dec.  1,  1975. 

Bontrager,  Frank  and  Leta  (Schrock),  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Ryan,  Dec.  7,  1975. 

Bontrager,  John  R.  and  Zory  (Picado),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Elaine,  Oct.  9,  1975. 

Bustos,  Mario  and  Shirley  (Handrich),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Michael  Mario,  Nov,  28,  1975. 

Delagrange,  Marvin  and  Linda  (Tyson),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  daughter.  Amber  Noel, 
Dec.  14,  1975. 

Doll,  Richard  and  Elaine  (Kurtz),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Alice  Renee,  Aug.  10,  1975. 

Geiser,  Harold  and  Bonnie,  Smitnville,  Ohio, 
second  son,  Frank  Daniel,  Dec.  5,  1975. 


Harnly,  Philip  D.  and  Darlene  (Heller),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Priscilla  Dawn,  Nov.  27, 
1975. 

Heisey,  James  L.  and  Ruth  Ann  (Brenneman), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jolynn 
Racquel,  Nov.  21,  1975. 

Hochstetler,  Wayne  and  Lois  (King),  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Melis- 
sa Janel,  Oct.  17,  1975. 

Hostetler,  Richard  and  Mary  (Begly),  Howe, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Lonny  Dale,  Nov.  15,  1975. 

Kauffman,  Randy  and  Becky  (Miller),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Chad  Aaron,  Nov.  2, 
1975. 

Kauffman,  Wesley  and  Patricia  (Smith),  Bur- 
ton, Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Thresa 
Lynn,  Dec.  12,  1975. 

Kiogima,  John  and  Miriam  (Horst),  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  first  child,  Rodney  Dale,  Oct. 
16,  1975. 

Musselman,  Robert  and  Debbie  (Feuk),  Flora, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Caroline  Nadine,  Nov. 
27,  1975. 

Ross,  Truman  and  Rose  Mary  (Esch),  Comins, 
Mich.,  first  child,  James  Timothy,  Oct.  23,  1975. 

Roth,  Glen  and  Annabelle  (Shirk),  Salem,  Ore., 
fourth  child,  first  son,  David  Glen,  Nov.  30, 
1975. 

Rupp,  Roger  L.  and  Peggy  (Nafziger),  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Nata- 
lie Annette,  Nov.  30,  1975. 

Swartzendruber,  Ronald  Lee  and  Sara  Jane 
(Yoder),  Freeman,  S.D.,  second  child,  first 
son,  Aaron  David,  Oct.  11,  1975. 

Watkins,  Richard  and  Carolyn  (Schrock),  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  second  son,  Jonathan  Floyd,  Sept. 
6,  1975. 

Wideman,  Glenn  and  Lorene  (Weber),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Darren  Menno,  Oct.  15,  1975, 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Funk  — Davis.  — Michael  Funk,  Spring- 
field,  111.,  and  Debbie  Davis,  Tremont,  Ilf, 
Hopedale  cong.,  by  Aden  Yoder,  Dec.  6,  1975. 

Kettering  — Bomgardner.  — Frank  Allen 
Kettering  and  Eileen  Gay  Bomgardner,  both 
from  Annville,  Pa,,  Kralls  cong.,  by  James  R. 
Hess,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Kratzer  — Witmer.  — LaVon  Kratzer,  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  Kidron,  cong.,  and  Janice  Witmer, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Andrew  Hartzler,  Nov,  29,  1975. 

Miller  — Schrock.  — Glenn  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Diane  Schrock,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  both 
of  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Dec,  20, 
1975. 

Nofsinger  — Detwiler.  — Loren  Nofsinger, 
Metamora,  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Karen 
Detwiler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Southside  Fellowship,  by 
Bob  Detweiler,  July  12,  1975. 

Plank  — Nisly.  — Roy  S.  Plank,  Bremen, 
Ohio,  and  Velma  Nisly,  Junction  City,  Ohio, 
both  of  Turkey  Run  cong.,  by  Carl  J.  Wessel- 
hoeft,  Dec.  20,  1975 

Plunkett  — Schultz.  — Michael  B,  Plunkett, 
St.  Michaels,  Md,,  and  Ella  G.  Schultz,  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Holly  Grove  cong.,  by  Kenneth  G,  Good, 
Dec.  21,  1975. 

Reed  — Le  Beau.  — Kenneth  Reed,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Le  Beau, 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Gordon  D. 
Zook,  Dec.  21,  1975. 

Weaver  — Anderson.  — Robert  Michael 
Weaver,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Susan  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Goshen,  Ind.,  College 
cong.,  by  Bob  Detweiler  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Weber  — Bennett.  — Dale  L.  Weber,  Water- 


Hesston  College  Calling 

Service  Opportunities 

Hesston  College  needs  qualified  in- 
structors to  fill  the  following  positions 
for  the  1976-77  school  year.  Master’s 
degrees  are  preferred  unless  indicated. 
Persons  interested  in  any  of  these  po- 
sitions may  contact:  Gerry  Lichti,  Aca- 
demic Dean,  Hesston  College,  Hesston, 
Kansas  67062.  Phone:  316/327-4221. 

1.  Aviation  Flight  Instructor  (Bach- 
elor’s degree  minimal) 

— Student  and  community  flight  in- 
struction for  private,  commercial, 
and  instrument  ratings 
— Air  taxi  service 

2.  Business  Department  Director 

— Coordinator  of  programs  in  de- 
partment 

— Instructor  in  business  courses 
— Curriculum  development 
— Field  experience  coordinator 


3.  Communications  Director 

— Coordinator  of  written  and  oral 
communication  instruction  within 
the  Foundation  Studies  Program, 
an  interdisciplinary  general  edu- 
cation core 

— Foundation  Studies  teaching  team 
member 

4.  Learning  Assistance  Center  Director 

— Learning  lab  coordinator 

— College  reading  and  studies  skills 
instructor 

— Counseling  and  advising  team 
member 

— Testing  and  measurement 

5.  Physical  Education  (Men’s) 

— Varsity  basketball  coach 

— Instructor  in  physical  education 

— Codirector  of  college  physical 
activity  program 

6.  Physical  Education  (Women’s) 

— Varsity  basketball  and  volleyball 
coach  (also  track) 

— Instruction  in  physical  education 

— Codirector  of  college  physical  ac- 
tivity program 


7.  Residential  Building  Program  Di- 
rector 

— Supervision  of  program  and  cur- 
riculum development 
— Building  Technology  instruction 
— Coordinator  of  field  experiences 


Hesston  College 
Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
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loo,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Patricia 
Bennett,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Baptist  Church,  by 
James  Venable,  Nov.  15,  1975. 

Wenger  — Herrick.  — Gary  Wenger,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Myrna  Herrick, 
Redmond,  Ore.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Richard 
Wenger,  Dec.  13,  1975. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bour,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Mary 
(Wittrig)  Martin,  was  born  in  Ho^dale,  111., 
Sept.  3,  1912;  died  at  Lombard,  111.,  Dec.  6, 
1975;  aged  63  y.  In  1964  she  was  married  to 
William  Bour,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
her  mother,  5 brothers  (Letis,  David,  Lloyd, 
Warren,  and  Larry),  and  5 sisters  (Clarice 
Donelson,  Bessie  Mount,  Edith  Weaver,  Mary 
Ann  Wilson,  and  Ruth  Schilpp).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lombard  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Ivan  Kaulfmann; 
interment  in  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Brenneman,  Omer  Joseph,  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Otto)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Iowa  Co., 
Iowa,  Feb.  26,  1901;  died  at  Oaknoll  Retire- 
ment Residence,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  12, 
1975;  aged  74  y.  On  Feb.  28,  1925,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Nettie  Kinsinger,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Arlene  — Mrs. 
Orva  Bender),  one  granddaughter,  one  great- 
granddaughter,  and  2 brothers  (Willis  and 
Ralph).  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Gay’s  Funeral  Chapel  on  Dec.  15,  in  charge 
of  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  Memory  Gar- 
dens, Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Burkhalter,  Wilson  Levi,  son  of  Louis  and 
Anna  (Lehman)  Burkhalter,  was  born  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  July  4,  1911;  died  of  a 
coronary  attack  at  the  Massillon  City  Hospital, 
Massillon,  Ohio,  Nov.  22,  1975;  aged  64  y. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Karen  — Mrs. 
John  Watts),  one  son  (Kenneth),  4 grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Emma  and  Sarah  — Mrs,  Jacob  Mil- 
ler), and  one  brother  (Lester).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  twin  daughters,  one  sister 
(Malinda — Mrs.  Noah  Zuercher),  and  a twin 
brother  (Willis).  He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Campos,  Vicente,  son  of  Celso  and  Luz  (Ojeda) 
Campos,  was  born  at  Leon  Gto,  Mexico,  July 
18,  1893;  died  at  Oak  Park  (111.)  Hospital, 
Dec.  12,  1975;  aged  82  y.  He  was  married  to 
Nicolasa  Campos,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  is  survived  by  2 sons  (Ishmael  and  John) 
and  8 grandchildren.  He  attended  the  Lawn- 
dale Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  13,  in  charge  of  Ron  Collins;  in- 
terment in  Mussey  Twp.  Cemetery,  Capac, 
Mich. 

Delagrange,  Julius,  son  of  John  and  Salome 
(Miller)  Delagrange,  was  born  in  Allen  County, 
Ind.,  Dec.  29,  1912;  died  suddenly  of  a cerebral 
hemorrhage  at  Park  View  Hospital,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Oct.  13,  1975;  aged  62  y.  On  Mar.  15, 
1934,  he  was  married  to  Marie  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Robert),  2 
daughters  (Betty  Lou — Mrs.  Ronald  Collins 
and  Judy — Mrs.  Arlin  McKinley),  2 foster  chil- 
dren (Lonnie  Allen  and  Arlene  — Mrs.  Mitch 
Eby),  9 grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Lewis  and 
Henry),  and  2 sisters  (Mandy  — Mrs.  John 
Yoder  and  Leah — Mrs.  Sam  Yoder).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Leo  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of 
Alvin  Beechy;  interment  in  Leo  Cemetery. 


Eichelberger,  Joseph,  son  of  George  and 
Fanny  (Egli)  Eichelberger,  was  born  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  Apr.  8,  1891;  died  at  the  Beemer  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Beemer,  Neb.,  Dec.  13,  1975;  aged 
84  y.  On  Mar.  5,  1914,  he  was  married  to 
Sadie  Birky,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1962. 
He  later  married  Agatha  Erb,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lois  — Mrs. 
Vernon  Shaum  and  Marilyn  — Mrs.  Rolland  Os- 
wald), 2 sons  (Harold  and  Clifford),  23  grand- 
children, 19  great-grandchildren,  3 stepdaughters 
(Dorothy  — Mrs.  Lee  Oswald,  Rachel  — Mrs. 
Henry  Winge,  and  Evelyn  — Mrs.  Boyd  Schantz), 
one  stepson  (Albert  Erb),  and  4 brothers  (Henry 
E.,  Elmer,  Louie,  and  Levi).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Erna  Rediger), 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Emma  Thomas),  and  2 brothers 
(Chris  and  George).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Beemer  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  charge  of  Earnest  Kauffman 
and  Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  the  Beemer 
Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Emanuel  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mattie 
(Jantzi)  Gerber,  was  born  at  Wilmont,  Minn., 
Jan.  21,  1902;  died  at  West  Branch,  Mich.,  of  a 
stroke  and  congestive  heart  failure  on  Dec.  24, 
1975;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec.  2,  1928,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Stoltzfus,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  daughter  (Eva — Mrs.  Lee 
Miller),  one  son  (Vernon),  2 sisters,  and  one 
brother.  He  was  a member  of  the  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Virgil  S.  Hersh- 
berger; interment  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Cingerich,  Marjorie,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Roxie  (Dillircn)  Cox,  was  born  in  Howard  Co., 
Ind.,  Jan.  21,  1922;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  on  Dec.  10,  1975;  aged  53  y.  On  Apr.  6, 
1946,  she  was  married  to  Oscar  Gingerich,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Max,  Nor- 
man, and  Clifford),  one  daughter  (Linda  Kay 
Wills,  2 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Sellers,  Mrs.  Helen  Lowery,  and  Mrs. 
Annabel  Otto),  and  2 brothers  (Ernest  and 
Charles  Cox).  She  was  a member  of  the  How- 
ard-Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  13,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Stahly;  interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  B.  and 
Magdalena  (Herr)  Harnish,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1905;  died  at  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  Dec.  10,  1975;  aged  70  y.  Surviving  are 
one  brother  (Christ  H.  Harnish)  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bucher,  Anna  Harnish,  and 
Mary  — Mrs.  Clyde  Root).  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  14,  in  charge  of  James  R. 
Hess. 

Kauffman,  Anna  Grace,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Rebecca  (Burkhard)  Snyder,  was  born  in 
Roseland,  Neb.,  Feb.  28,  1888;  died  of  a car- 
diac arrest  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Oct.  9,  1975; 
aged  87  y.  On  Sept.  15,  1909,  she  was  married 
to  Norman  Leroy  Kauffman,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Jan.  9,  1967.  Surviving  are 
7 sons  (Reuben  S.,  Paul  S.,  Aldine  C.,  David 
V.,  Norman  D.,  James  A.,  and  Joseph  S.),  7 
daughters  (Mable — Mrs.  Joe  Miller,  Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Dan  Stutzman,  Mary  — Mrs.  A.  L.  Sla- 
ter, Berniece  — Mrs.  Adolph  Reimer,  Lillie 
— Mrs.  Gordon  Weber,  Rosella  — Mrs.  Claire 
Eby,  and  Gladys  — Mrs.  Willard  Reimer),  68 
randchildren  22  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
rother  (C.  U.  Snyder).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Sanford  J.),  4 sisters,  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Oct.  14,  in  charge 
of  J.  G.  Hochstetler,  C.  J.  Ramer,  and  Glenn 
Roth;  interment  in  Conrad  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery, Kalispell. 

Kuehl,  Alice  F.,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111., 
Oct.  23,  1906;  died  at  Porter  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Dec.  11,  1975;  aged  69  y. 
She  was  married  to  Otto  Kuehl,  who  survives. 


Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Rosemary 
Dunn)  and  one  granddaughter.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Valparaiso  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  15, 
in  charge  of  E.  J.  Leinbach;  interment  at 
Memorial  Park. 

Myers,  Clara,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sara 
Kirkendall  Spitnale,  was  born  in  Putnam  Co., 
Ohio,  Apr.  7,  1896;  died  at  St.  Rita’s  Hospital, 
Lima,  Ohio,  Dec.  13,  1975;  aged  79  y.  In 
September  1942  she  was  married  to  Earl 
Myers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church,  Cloverdale,  Ohio,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  16,  in 
charge  of  Ronald  D.  Martin;  interment  in  Cas- 
cade Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Barbara,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and 
Sara  (Miller)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co., 
Ind.,  June  23,  1895;  died  at  the  Goshen  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Dec.  14,  1975;  aged 
80  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Yoder, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mullet,  Fannie  — Mrs.  Daniel  Hersh- 
berger) and  3 brothers  (Henry,  Ora,  and  Seth 
Troyer).  She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and 
Phil  Bender;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, Middlebury. 

Wilder,  Guy  Richard,  was  born  on  Mar.  9, 
1942;  died  on  Aug.  10,  1975;  aged  33  y.  On 
Aug.  27,  1966,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Myers,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Kevin  Scott),  one  daughter  (Karla  Sue),  his 
parents,  and  one  sister  (Cathie  — Mrs.  Roger 
Huddleston).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  brother  (Michael  Earl)  in  1968.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rocky  Ford  Mennonite  Church. 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  Fairview 
Cemetery  on  Aug.  13,  followed  by  memorial 
services  at  the  Rocky  Ford  Mennonite  Church. 

Zehr,  Harold,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and  Emma 
(Miller)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Goodfield,  111.,  Oct. 
15,  1903;  died  of  a heart  attack  on  Dec.  15, 
1975;  aged  72  y.  In  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Alma  Unzicker,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in 
1966.  In  1967,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Schertz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Jay, 
John,  Dean,  and  Allen  ^hr),  4 daughters 
(Edith,  Rachel,  Mrs.  Hazel  Yoder,  and  Mrs. 
Lila  King),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mildred  Good),  and 
3 brothers  (Walter,  Ellis,  and  Chester).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Schrock).  He  was  ordained  to  the  mini- 
stry in  1931  and  served  as  a pastor  in  Illinois 
and  Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  Fisher,  111., 
Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Carl  Newswanger  and 
Edwin  Staffer. 


Cover  by  Jean-Claude  Lejeune  ; p.  28  by  Wallowitch; 
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p.  32  by  Calvin  Miller. 


calendar 

Minister’s  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Semi- 
nary, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22. 

Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb. 
13,  14. 

Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Improvement  Program, 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
4-7. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session,  Wea- 
verland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers  Retreat,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 
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items  and  comments 


Dean  Grueber  Dies 

A leader  of  German  Lutheranism,  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  work  for 
better  Jewish-Christian  relations  and 
his  opposition  to  Nazism  and  commu- 
nism, is  dead  at  84. 

Though  then  nearing  70,  Probst 
(Dean)  Heinrich  Grueber  traveled  to 
Jerusalem  in  1961  to  testify  against 
Nazi  leader  Adolf  Eichmann,  on  trial 
by  Israeli  authorities  for  his  part  in  ex- 
terminating six  million  Jews  during 
World  War  11. 

Dean  Grueber  was  active  in  efforts 
in  Germany  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  to  help  the  persecuted  Jews, 
founding  the  “Bureau  Grueber,”  an 
agency  of  the  anti-Nazi  Confessional 
Church,  which  hid,  smuggled  out  of 
Germany,  or  otherwise  assisted  thou- 
sands of  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  German  pastor  was  eventually 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  concentra- 
tion camps  at  Sachsenhausen  and  Dachau. 
At  the  time,  Mr.  Eichmann  said  he  should 
not  be  helping  Jews  because  they  would 
never  thank  him.  Probst  Grueber  re- 
plied by  recalling  Jesus’  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

While  in  prison,  the  pastor  had  his 
front  teeth  knocked  out.  At  Dachau  he 
was  thrown  on  a pile  of  corpses  and  left 
for  dead  after  he  suffered  a heart  attack. 


Irish  Nuns  to  Care  for  Sick 
and  Elderly  in  Iceland 

After  a hiatus  of  some  1,400  years, 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  from  Ice- 
land have  launched  a community  in  Ice- 
land specilizing  in  care  for  the  sick  and 
elderly. 

A group  of  six  Irish  nuns,  picking  up 
the  threads  of  evangelization  efforts  by 
Christian  missionaries  from  Ireland  in  the 
sixth  century,  established  a center 
north  of  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  to  help 
serve  the  213,000  inhabitants  of  the  island 
nation. 

There  are  only  about  1,000  Catholics 
in  Iceland  and  the  church  community 
is  headed  by  Bishop  Hendrik  H.  Fre- 
hen,  S.M.M.,  a native  of  Waubach,  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  assisted  by  eight 
priests. 

Catholic  Stress  Use  of  Bible 

A Vatican  expert  on  the  Bible  feels 
that  after  more  than  four  centuries  the 
Catholic  Church  finally  is  using  the  Bible 
as  the  important  instrument  for  teaching 
that  it  is. 


Father  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.  J.,  said 
here  that  only  a few  years  ago  did  the 
church  adopt  as  an  official  policy  what 
Protestants  have  been  doing  for  more 
than  400  years  — “using  Scripture  to 
change  the  world.’’ 

After  Vatican  11,  he  said,  the  church 
leadership  decided  the  laity  must  play  “an 
active  role  in  spreading  the  good  news.  ” 
The  Catholic  Church  today  says  that 
everybody  can  and  should  use  the  Bible  to 
help  change  the  world,  ” he  said.  “This 
no  longer  is  reserved  for  just  priests 
and  the  religious.  ” 


Tennessee  Baptists  Maintain 
College  Prep  School  for  Deaf 

A 33-year-old  deaf  man  from  Tan- 
zania, after  nearly  eighteen  years  of 
searching  for  help,  has  been  enrolled  in 
a pilot  college  prep  program  for  deaf 
students  sponsored  by  the  Tennessee 
Southern  Baptist  Convention, 

Peter  Mwitta,  who  became  deaf  when 
he  was  fifteen,  is  one  of  twenty  deaf 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Harrison-Chilhowee  Baptist  Academy  pro- 
gram since  it  began  in  1971. 

The  project,  a pilot  venture  to  in- 
corporate “college  capable”  deaf  high 
school  students  into  class  settings  and 
experiences  with  normal  hearing  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  is  one  of  the  few  col- 
lege preparatory  programs  for  the  deaf  in 
theU.S. 


Jewish  Agency  Accuses  Graham 
Group  of  Deceptive  Advertising 

An  Orthodox  Jewish  organization  has 
charged  that  the  Billy  Graham  Evan- 
gelistic Association  has  been  using  de- 
ceptive advertising  in  promoting  the  mo- 
tion picture.  The  Hiding  Place. 

Agudath  Israel  of  America  has  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Consumer  Affairs  with  re- 
gard to  promotion  of  the  film.  The  movie 
depicts  the  true  story  of  Corrie  ten 
Boom,  a Dutch  Christian  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  a concentration  camp  with 
her  family  during  World  War  II  for  hav- 
ing hidden  Jews  from  the  Nazis. 

According  to  Agudath  Israel,  “news- 
paper advertisements  misrepresent  the 
film  as  being  commercial  entertainment 
on  a holocaust  theme,  when  actually  it 
is  an  out-and-out  missionary  tract  with 
a hard-sell  evangelical  pitch.” 

The  complaint  asks  the  Commissioner 
of  Consumer  Affairs,  Elinor  Guggenheim- 


er,  to  require  that  all  advertisements  for 
the  film  “state  explicitly  in  clearly  recog- 
nizable type  that  (1)  the  film  is  a Billy 
Graham  evangelistic  production;  and  (2) 
the  theaters  exhibiting  the  film  are  leased 
to  the  Billy  Graham  Organization.  ” 

Handgun  Bill  Not 
Tough  Enough 

A measure  on  handgun  control,  which 
a spokesman  for  religious  groups  in- 
terested in  this  issue  believes  is  “too 
weak,”  has  been  passed  and  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Inves- 
tigate Juvenile  Delinquency  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee. 

At  issue  is  the  Handgun  Crime  Con- 
trol Act,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.),  which  would  prohibit  the 
commercial  sale  of  all  easily  concealable 
nonsporting  handguns,  including  those 
commonly  referred  to  as  “Saturday  Night 
Specials.  ” 

“According  to  Treasury  officials,  ” said 
Sen.  Bayh,  “substantially  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  handguns  used  in  crime 
would  be  prohibited  under  my  bill.” 

Jack  Corbett,  chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  of  Ban  Handguns  (about 
half  of  whose  24  member  groups  are  re- 
ligious) told  Religious  News  Service  here 
that  “most  major  denominations  and 
religious  groups  favor  ultimately  banning 
handguns.  This  measure  goes  about  one- 
hundredth  of  the  way  toward  that  objec- 
tive. ”” 


H.S.  Leaders  Becoming  Conservative 
on  Moral,  Social  Issues 

Religion  is  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  lives  of  “outstand- 
ing” teenagers,  according  to  the  new 
1974-75  national  poll  of  high  school 
leaders  in  the  U S. 

Results  of  the  sixth  annual  Who’s  Who 
Among  American  High  School  Stu- 
dents also  revealed  that  students  polled 
tend  to  be  less  tolerant  of  drug  use 
(other  than  alcohol),  more  “puritanical 
sexually,”  and  more  “old  fashioned  ” in 
their  attitudes  toward  marriage  and  the 
womens  movement  than  the  group 
surveyed  last  year. 

A comparison  of  the  attitudes  of  stu- 
dent leaders  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  showed  an  increasing  conserva- 
tive trend  in  many  social  and  moral 
issues. 

The  latest  survey  was  conducted  by 
Who’s  Who  Among  American  High 
School  Students,  Northbrook,  111.,  based 
on  responses  received  from  22,000  high 
achievers.  They  represent  235,000  high 
achievers  featured  in  the  1975  edition  of 
Who’s  Who.  Most  participants  were  high 
school  seniors  who  are  now  college 
freshmen. 


January  13, 1976 
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The  House  of  God 


where  does  one  go  for  a text  when  called  upon  to 
speak  to  Christians  of  another  culture  whose  past  ex- 
periences and  daily  life  are  markedly  different?  Having 
this  experience  several  times  recently  in  Africa,  I found 
myself  drawn  to  the  description  of  the  church  found  in 
1 Pet.  2:4-10. 

Exactly  what  came  through  to  the  people  through  in- 
terpreters I of  course  will  never  know.  But  I found  my- 
self speaking  with  a degree  of  confidence,  for  the  figures 
used  in  the  passage  are  both  strong  and  universal.  Any- 
one but  a bushman  (who  I am  told  have  no  houses) 
should  be  able  to  grasp  the  force  of  the  passage. 

The  Christian  church,  according  to  the  passage,  is  like 
a house,  and  Christians  are  like  stones  in  a house.  It  was 
fairly  easy  to  illuminate  this  figure,  for  we  met  in  build- 
ings, though  not  necessarily  stone.  One  could  appeal  to 
the  individual  bricks  or  blocks  as  individual  parts  of  a 
larger  whole.  Even  so  the  church  is  composed  of  many 
persons,  all  of  whom  are  part  of  a larger  whole. 

One  observes  also  in  this  passage  the  emphasis  on  Je- 
sus Christ  as  the  cornerstone.  Writing  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  important  people  of  His 
time,  Peter  went  back  to  an  Old  Testament  passage  as 
the  source  for  his  comment  on  Jesus.  Frustrated  by  the 
pragmatic  faithlessness  of  the  leaders  of  Judah,  Isaiah  in 
8:13,  14,  asserted  that  “the  Lord  of  hosts  . . . will  be- 
come a sanctuary,  and  a stone  of  offense,  and  a rock  of 
stumbling  to  both  houses  of  Israel.” 

Peter  boldy  interpreted  this  passage  as  a prediction 
of  Christ’s  rejection  and  vindication  by  God.  He,  who 
was  discarded  by  the  builders  as  unfit  for  the  wall,  has 
become  the  cornerstone. 

Why  was  Jesus  rejected  as  a building  stone?  One  rea- 
son, we  learn  in  the  Gospels,  was  that  He  did  not  come 
from  a famous  place.  In  Matthew  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  came  to  Jerusalem  seeking  the  newborn  King  of  the 
Jews.  But  He  was  not  there,  for  His  mother  was  the 
wife  of  a carpenter  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  a section  of  the 
country  which  was  thought  to  be  less  civilized  than  Judea. 
The  Gospel  of  John  tells  us  that  Nathanael  was  so  sur- 
prised at  His  origins  that  he  blurted  out,  “Can  anything 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth?”  (Jn.  1:46). 


Another  reason  people  rejected  Jesus  was  that  they  did 
not  like  the  way  He  worked.  People  in  Jesus’  time  — as  in 
ours  — were  much  impressed  by  the  organizational  pattern 
of  the  army,  organized  tightly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Each  person  below  must  respect  and  obey  the  one  above 
him. 

But  in  the  church  it  is  not  to  be  that  way,  according  to 
Jesus.  In  the  church,  the  greatest  is  the  one  who  serves 
others  most,  who  helps  others  more.  It  is  a hard  lesson 
to  learn,  but  we  see  glimmers  of  it  here  and  there  where 
people  are  able  to  follow  the  Jesus  way. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  Peter  changes  from 
the  figure  of  the  church  as  a building  to  the  church  as  a 
people.  This  too  is  a universal  figure,  for  everyone  is  in 
some  small  way  a member  of  a people.  Here  again  Peter 
boldly  takes  over  an  Old  Testament  concept,  the  people  of 
God.  The  children  of  Israel  were  known  as  God’s  own  peo- 
ple, for  they  had  a special  covenant  with  God.  All  other 
people  were  lumped  together  as  “the  nations”  or  every- 
body else.  The  recipients  of  Peter’s  letter  were  once  “no 
people.”  Does  this  mean  simply  that  they  were  non-Jews? 
Or  were  they  slaves  or  in  some  other  way  disinherited? 

We  do  not  know,  but  whatever  their  former  status,  Peter 
says  they  are  now  “God’s  people  ” and  that  is  sufficient 
status  for  all.  Who  their  earthly  parents  were  or  what 
their  former  status  was  not  now  important,  for  God  has 
chosen  them  as  His  own.  Thus  did  Peter  universalize 
the  Old  Testament  promise  and  so  we  today  affirm  the  church 
in  every  land  as  members  of  the  people  of  God  — bound 
together  by  a common  faith  in  Jesus  Ghrist. 

In  John’s  vision  of  Revelation  7:9,  10  he  saw  people 
“from  every  nation,  from  all  tribes  and  peoples  and 
tongues  . . . and  crying  out  with  a loud  voice,  ‘Salvation  be- 
longs to  our  God  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb.’  ” 

While  we  look  forward  to  that  happy  occasion,  we  con- 
tinue to  praise  God  in  our  separate  places.  For  by  faith 
in  Jesus  we  are  God’s  own  people.  As  we  draw  closer  to 
Him,  we  come  closer  to  each  other.  And  we  do  well  to 
remember  Menno  Simons’  warning  that  “no  other  founda- 
tion can  any  one  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ”  (I  Cor.  3:11).  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Case 
for  Christian 
Adult  Education 

by  David  Helmuth 

There  is  a need  today,  perhaps  as  never  before,  to  fo- 
cus our  attention  upon  the  education  of  adults  in  the  local 
congregation.  This  concern  grows  out  of  our  very  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  church.  We  believe  that  the 
church  is  a community  of  voluntary  adult  believers  who 
have  proclaimed  Jesus  as  Lord  of  their  lives  and  have  cov- 
enanted with  God  and  with  each  other.  It  should  be  ex- 
pected that  this  fellowship  of  believers  will  grow  together 
in  the  image  of  Christ. 

Our  concern  for  the  Christian  nurture  of  our  children 
must  first  begin  with  a concern  for  the  nurture  of  adults 
in  the  congregation,  for  it  is  through  growing,  maturing 
adults  that  the  faith  is  transmitted  to  children  in  our  midst. 
It  is  also  through  adults  that  the  church  carries  out  its 
mission.  A major  concern  of  the  congregation  should  be 
that  her  adult  members  are  nurtured  in  a way  that  the 
faith  can  be  shared  both  with  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation  and  those  who  are  outside. 

Is  there  biblical  support  for  the  idea  that  we  should 
place  more  emphasis  on  adult  Christian  education  in  the 
congregation? 

Perspective  of  the  Old  Testament.  Adult  Hebrew  families 
were  given  clear  instructions  to  teach  their  children.  First, 
however,  the  adults  needed  to  be  instructed.  After  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  God  through  Moses  said  in  Exo- 
dus 12:24-27;  “You  shall  observe  this  rite  as  an  ordinance 
for  you  and  your  sons  forever.  And  when  you  come  to  the 
land  which  the  Lord  will  give  you,  as  he  has  promised, 
you  shall  keep  this  service.  And  when  your  children  say  to 
you,  ‘What  do  you  mean  by  this  service?’  you  shall  say. 


‘It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord’s  passover,  for  he  passed 
over  the  houses  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he 
slew  the  Egyptians  but  spared  our  houses.’  ” 

Again,  in  Deuteronomy  6:6,  7,  we  have  God  speaking 
through  Moses  to  adults  with  these  words:  “And  these  words 
which  I command  you  this  day  shall  be  upon  your  heart; 
and  you  shall  teach  them  diligently  to  your  children,  and 
shall  talk  of  them  when  you  sit  in  your  house,  and  when 
you  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  you  lie  down,  and  when 
you  rise.  ” 

Today,  psychologists  support  the  idea  of  childhood 
training  through  a renewed  concern  for  adults.  In  the 
book  Wider  Horizon  in  Christian  Adult  Education,  page  96, 
William  A.  Koppe  says:  “Under  ordinary  circumstances 
adults  are  not  likely  to  be  motivated  to  learn  Christian 
values  which  do  not  essentially  reinforce  or  build  upon 
those  learned  in  childhood.  ” 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  that  Christian  education 
is  from  the  bottom  up,  that  is,  we  focus  our  primary  con- 
cern upon  children  so  that  they  become  the  kind  of  adults 
that  we  would  like  to  see  them  become.  But  I would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  path  really  is  from  adults  to  children. 
It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  Israel  ignored  this  truth, 
they  experienced  very  difficult  days. 

The  ceremonial  system  of  rites  and  festivals  in  Judaism 
was  really  a program  of  adult  education.  In  a sense  the 
ceremonial  laws  were  the  “textbooks”  which  kept  the 
knowledge  of  what  God  had  done  for  Israel  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  tabernacle,  and  later  the  temple; 
the  shrines  and  altars  built  at  the  sites  of  significant  events 
and  important  battles;  the  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Tabernacles;  the  Day  of  Atonement  — all  were  de- 
signed to  refresh  the  minds  and  move  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  response  to  God’s  great  and  saving  work.  At 
each  of  these  feasts,  the  account  of  God’s  gracious  dealing 
with  them  and  the  lessons  of  history  were  recounted. 

Whenever  these  textbooks  of  Israel  were  ignored  and 
rites  and  festivals  fell  into  disuse,  Israel  forsook  God  and 
experienced  dire  consequences.  When  the  rites  and  fes- 
tivals became  mere  rituals  and  did  not  instruct  the  Israe- 
lites, heartache,  bloodshed,  and  wickedness  abounded  among 
them.  Israel  was  constantly  reminded  to  keep  the  history 
of  their  pilgrimage  “front  and  center  ” in  their  con- 
sciousness. 

Before  the  Israelites  entered  the  promised  land,  they 
were  instructed,  according  to  Deuteronomy  26:5:  “And  you 
shall  make  response  before  the  Lord  your  God,  ‘A  wan- 
dering Aramean  was  my  father;  and  he  went  down  into 
Egypt  and  sojourned  there,  few  in  numbers;  and  there  he 
became  a nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous.  . . .’  ” 

Israel  had  a thorough  program  of  adult  education.  Life 
was  her  classroom;  ceremony,  ritual,  and  festival  were  her 
textbooks;  and  what  she  taught  each  oncoming  generation 
in  the  home  was  her  witness.  In  her  best  moments,  Israel 
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realized  that  her  faith  was  always  one  generation  away 
from  extinction  and  that  the  crucial  issues  lie  with  the 
present  generation,  not  the  coming  one. 

Perspective  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  emphasis  on  adult  education  in  the  congrega- 
tion is  even  more  clear.  If  we  look  carefully  at  New  Test- 
ament materials  we  find  that  Jesus  never  directly  taught 
the  children.  In  Mark  9:36  “he  took  a child  and  put  him  in 
the  midst  of  them”  to  teach  adults,  not  the  children.  The 
same  is  true  for  Mark  10:13-16.  A few  times  children  were 
present  when  He  taught  in  the  multitudes,  but  His  atten- 
tion was  clearly  upon  adults.  The  Gospels  indicate  Jesus 
blessed  the  children  but  taught  the  adults.  Perhaps  the 
central  focus  of  Christ’s  ministry  on  earth  was  the  com- 
prehensive teaching  program  He  carried  on  with  12  adults 
— His  disciples. 

The  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  carries  a sim- 
ilar message  in  this  area.  Whenever  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren is  mentioned,  it  is  in  relation  to  the  home  and  pa- 
rental responsibility.  In  the  New  Testament  we  seem  to 
have  the  picture  that  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is 
primarily  concerned  with  enabling  and  guiding  the  growth 
of  adults  in  the  image  of  Christ.  And  it  is  with  these  adults, 
in  the  context  of  the  home  or  household,  where  the  major 
responsibility  lies  in  relation  to  the  Christian  education  of 
children. 

To  be  sure,  the  very  close  relationship  between  the 
biological  and  spiritual  family  needs  to  be  reaffirmed.  The 
message  given  through  Paul  M.  Lederach’s  book.  The  Spir- 
itual Family  and  the  Biological  Family,  needs  to  be  heard 
very  carefully.  It  is  in  the  context  of  the  congregation  that 
adult  members  can  grow  in  Christ’s  likeness,  both  in  atti- 
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tudes  and  actions,  and  thus  become  more  effective  models 
in  teaching  not  only  their  own  children  at  home  but  other 
children  in  the  life  of  the  congregation.  For  adults  in  the 
congregation  to  be  able  to  teach  the  faith  to  children  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation,  they  will  need  to  have  ade- 
quate spiritual  maturity  so  that  they  can  be  effective. 

Perspective  of  Church  History.  Not  until  the  second 
century  do  we  find  reference  to  the  church  acknowledging 
a responsibility  for  Christian  education  of  children.  The 
major  thrust  was  always  toward  adults;  in  other  words, 
catechetical  instruction.  It  seemed  that  as  long  as  a church 
held  to  its  emphasis  on  adult  education,  it  remained 
strong.  It  was  beginning  in  the  fourth  century  with  the 
Emperor  Constantine  that  the  church  and  state  merged 
— with  an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  church’s  insti- 
tutional form.  The  church  grew  in  wealth  and  political 
influence  but  diminished  in  spiritual  power.  To  be  sure 
that  all  people  became  Christians,  all  children  were  bap- 
tized. This  sacramental  convenience  marked  a move  away 
from  the  early  church’s  concern  for  vital  adult  faith. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  spiritual  power  began  to  flow 
back  into  the  church  as  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  and 
Grebel  focused  once  again  on  instruction  of  adults  from 
the  Scriptures.  Anabaptist  history,  with  its  emphasis 
on  believers’  baptism,  is  a history  of  men  and  women  who 
together  found  in  the  Word  of  God  the  source  of  a new 
life  together. 

Today  as  a Mennonite  Church  we  are  struggling  to 
keep  alive  our  focus  on  the  need  for  adult  education.  In  a 
1970  congregational  education  seminar  the  theme  of  “En- 
abling Adults  in  Mission  ” was  focused  and  became  a help- 
ful directive  for  continuing  education  in  congregations. 


But  we  still  struggle  with  the  vestiges  of  Constantinian- 
ism  and  the  effects  of  the  twentieth-century  Sunday  school 
movement.  Our  Sunday  schools  continue  to  be  seen  as  the 
chief  structure  within  the  congregation  to  carry  out  the 
Christian  education  program  of  the  church. 

But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  “Sunday  school”? 
Do  we  not  most  often  think  of  the  teaching  of  children?  In 
the  educational  wing  of  the  church,  for  whom  are  most  of 
the  rooms  prepared?  In  the  pictures  we  have  on  our 
walls,  whom  is  Jesus  teaching?  Children  or  adults?  For 
whom  do  we  usually  plan  teacher  training  courses? 

Somehow,  there  seems  to  be  the  impression  that  adults 
have  graduated  from  Sunday  school,  that  there’s  nothing 
new  to  learn.  They  move  through  nursery,  kindergarten, 
grades  one  through  eight,  into  the  youth  class,  then 
into  a period  of  years  possibly  before  they  are  married 
in  which  they  don’t  feel  they  belong  to  any  Sunday 
school  class.  Finally  they  settle  into  their  generational 
Sunday  school  class  which  sometimes  becomes  an  experience 
which  is  not  really  stimulating  them  toward  growth. 

Today  we  stand  at  a moment  when  we  do  need  a re- 
vival of  the  vitality  of  our  adult  Christian  education  pro- 
gram in  the  local  congregation.  If  we  do  not  have  this,  I 
believe  we  may  fail  to  grow  as  adult  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ  — and  will  be  ineffective  in  transmitting  the  faith 
to  our  children.  In  the  words  of  H.  Shelton  Smith  in  the 
book  Faith  and  Nurture,  “The  religion  of  the  child  will 
usually  be  a relatively  pale  edition  of  the  faith  of  the 
older  generation.  ” 

A number  of  Mennonite  congregations  are  experiencing 
renewal  through  revitalization  of  their  adult  Christian  ed- 
ucation programs.  It  can  be  one  of  the  ways  that  God  uses 
to  strengthen  the  church. 


The  Need  for  Touching 


During  the  1940s  and  1950s  I grew  up  on  a southwes- 
tern Idaho  farm.  We  were  very  poor.  Dad  was  drinking  a 
lot  and  Mom  was  working  very  hard  to  make  ends  meet. 
My  brothers  and  I were  very,  very  much  alone  in  those 
days.  During  those  growing  up  years  I can’t  remember 
one  time  when  my  parents  hugged  or  kissed  me,  we  were 
raised  without  any  display  of  affection. 

I remember  one  particular  incident  in  the  sixth  grade 
when  I was  returning  home  from  a ten-day  stay  at  a 
girl  scout  camp.  All  the  parents  were  anxiously  awaiting 
for  us  when  our  bus  arrived.  Everyone  was  hugging,  so 
happy  to  see  each  other.  My  mother  said  “hi.  ” I felt 
strange  and  wondered  why  she  didn’t  like  me. 

As  the  years  went  by  I was  unaware  of  how  much  I was 
like  my  mother.  I married  and  settled  down.  About  nine 
years  ago  the  loss  of  a baby  girl  brought  many  emotions 
to  the  surface.  I discovered  the  fact  that  I had  no  real 
feelings  for  people.  I could  not  feel  their  love  or  give  love. 

Four  years  ago  I began  to  understand  myself.  Even 


though  I had  a son,  it  wasn’t  until  the  adoption  of  our  little 
girl  that  I realized  what  a problem  I had.  I saw  myself 
keeping  her  at  a distance,  not  loving  her,  no  display  of 
affection.  I wanted  to  love  her,  yet  couldn’t. 

Then  about  two  years  ago  I was  studying  the  Bible 
with  some  friends,  even  though  I claimed  at  the  time  that 
I didn’t  believe.  Yet  I thought  to  myself.  Hey!  This 
Jesus  really  loves  us  and  that  includes  me! 

And  so  my  faith  in  God  began  through  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.  And  what  a change  I immediately  felt.  I thought 
of  my  relationships  with  my  daughter  and  others.  Many 
nights  I prayed  to  God;  Help  me  love  my  daughter.  At 
first  I could  just  hold  her  hand  but  soon  was  able  to 
hold  her  and  feel  close  to  her.  To  my  surprise,  it  became 
easy  to  touch  the  arm  of  a friend  or  hold  someone  close. 

And  so  these  days  are  happier  days  for  myself,  my 
daughter,  and  those  close  to  me.  To  love  and  be  loved, 
what  finer  example  do  we  have  than  that  of  God,  and  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ?  — Carol  Gregory 
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Another  Kind 
of  Feminism 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Over  Thanksgiving  weekend  I went  with  a bit  of  appre- 
hension into  the  acknowledged  world  of  the  feminists.  I 
decided  I could  not  let  the  International  Women’s  Year 
end  without  studying  firsthand  what  is  happening  in  the 
church  regarding  women. 

I know  that  for  some  individuals  “feminist  ” is  a dirty 
word.  Attaching  “evangelical  ” or  “biblical  ” doesn’t  make 
it  easier  to  accept.  The  stereotype  of  a feminist  is  a ra- 
ging, hostile,  aggressive,  anti-male  female  with  lesbian, 
pro-abortion  attitudes.  What  a relief  to  find  the  sterotype 
did  not  hold  true  at  the  Evangelical  Women’s  Caucus  at 
Washington,  D.C.!  I found  only  a group  of  very  calm, 
level-headed  women  — and  a sprinkling  of  men. 

The  conference  had  three  main  goals:  to  study  the 
biblical  base  for  Christian  feminism,  to  examine  the  his- 
torical records  regarding  women’s  roles,  and  reaffirm 
and  explore  gifts  and  lifestyles  for  all  women,  including 
singles. 

The  mood  of  the  conference  was  openly  celebrative  and 
worshipful,  with  an  unabashed  attitude  of  praise  for  the 
way  God  is  working.  Letha  Scanzoni,  coauthor  of  All  We  re 
Meant  to  Be,  spoke  of  the  wonder  and  excitement  which 
should  fill  all  Christians  because  of  the  trend  in  society 
away  from  static  sex  roles. 

I sensed  strongly  that  the  women  gathered  here  rep- 
resented movement  — but  movement  with  direction.  The 
size  of  the  group  was  enough  to  indicate  that  something 
is  happening  in  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  committee  in  charge  had  hoped  for  one  hun- 
dred registrations.  Limitations  of  facilities  kept  the  final 
number  to  360.  They  came  from  about  40  states,  from 
most  of  the  mainline  denominations,  and  included  all  ages, 
marital  statuses,  and  vocations,  from  students  and  home- 
makers to  business  and  professional  women. 

A breakfast  meeting  for  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  brought  together  35  women,  so  we  Mennonites 
made  up  nearly  one  tenth  of  those  present. 

As  expected,  the  main  speakers  and  leaders  of  work- 
shops were  women.  The  large  number  of  women  who  are 
highly  capable  and  well  qualified  in  leadership,  public 
speaking,  and  various  fields  of  scholarship  was  impressive 
as  was  their  effort  to  keep  the  goals  of  the  conference 
hooked  to  an  evangelical  view  of  the  Bible.  They  stressed 
that  biblical  feminism  does  not  lead  to  greater  divisive- 


ness but  to  greater  unity  in  the  church. 

Nancy  Hardesty,  coauthor  with  Scanzoni  of  the  afore- 
mentioned book,  defined  biblical  feminism  as  Christians 
(male  and  female)  who  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  sal- 
vation to  have  a personal  relationship  with  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord,  who  accept  the  Bible  as  the  inspired, 
whole,  and  authoritative  Word  of  God,  and  who  are  con- 
cerned about  love  and  justice  between  the  sexes  and 
are  searching  for  ways  to  bring  about  change. 

A main  concern  of  the  conference  was  marriage  and 
family  and  the  present  struggle  in  our  society  to  recon- 
cile the  roles  of  parents.  One  young  mother  spoke  of  the 
intense  hatred  and  anguish  she  had  experienced  while 
trying  to  make  her  husband  fulfill  her  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual needs,  as  she  had  been  conditioned  to  believe 
he  should.  In  telling  his  side  of  the  story,  he  revealed  how 
he  had  resisted  being  made  coresponsible  for  the  upbring- 
ing of  the  children.  They  had  found  healing  through  the 
members  of  God’s  community. 

Several  papers  attempted  to  show  that  at  one  time 
evangelical  women  took  a much  fuller  and  significant  role 
in  leadership  and  preaching  than  today.  “Today  the 
church  is  like  a potter’s  field  in  which  are  buried  the 
gifts  of  many  women,  ” said  Lucille  Sider  Dayton,  assistant 
director  of  Urban  Life  Center,  Chicago. 

Yet  clearly  a festering  issue  for  some  years  will  be  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  ministry.  The  sizable  group 
of  women  seminary  students  present  indicated  that  wo- 
men are  looking  in  the  direction  of  a fuller  church  min- 
istry. 

Conference  goers  had  a choice  of  forty  workshops  one 
afternoon  to  examine  aspects  of  theological,  political,  and 
social  concerns  of  women,  as  well  as  matters  related  to 
careers,  marriage,  home,  singleness,  and  the  feminist 
experience.  I found  the  workshop  conducted  by  Dr.  Roberta 
H.  Hestenes  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  most  helpful. 
She  gave  a detailed  comparison  of  the  traditionalist 
view  of  passages  related  to  women’s  role  and  the  findings 
of  newer  scholarship. 

The  closing  testimony  meeting  indicated  some  women 
had  found  healing  for  their  hurts.  One  spoke  of  a greater 
readiness  to  accept  herself  as  a woman  in  a man’s  world. 
Yet  clearly  for  some,  the  feminist  pitch,  even  if  labeled 
biblical,  was  too  strong.  For  others,  what  was  presented 
here  was  too  mild.  A few  activists  wanted  more  radical 
confrontation  of  views. 

At  our  little  Mennonite  caucus  someone  asked  what 
those  present  should  do  with  what  they  had  learned  after 
they  returned  home.  One  of  the  women  responded:  “For 
centuries  Mennonites  have  taught  the  servanthood  and 
priesthood  of  all  believers  (male  and  female).  We  have  a 
natural  base  with  which  to  begin.  ” 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  Christ  gave  His  first 
commission  to  “go  tell  ” to  women.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
which  has  given  direct  attention  to  women,  their  needs 
and  problems,  my  respnse  once  again  to  Christ’s  words 
is.  What  are  we  waiting  for? 
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The  Upside-Down  Kingdom 

by  H.  Michael  Shenk 


Two  meetings  which  I attended  recently  set  me  to  more 
serious  thinking  about  the  shape  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
By  shape,  I mean  form  or  expression,  not  necessarily  con- 
! dition.  With  200  other  Mennonite  secondary  school  teachers 
I and  administrjtors  I listened  to  Don  Kraybill  as  he  con- 
i ducted  the  Bible  studies  at  our  convention  at  Laurelville. 
A few  weeks  later  I sat  with  50  members  of  the  Christian 
community  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  and  listened  to 
Jim  Wallis  speak  on  “The  Role  of  the  Church  in  Hu- 
manizing Society.  ” Both  of  these  unusually  perceptive 
followers  of  “the  way”  spoke  of  some  of  the  more  ra- 
dical dimensions  of  the  reign  of  King  Jesus  in  the  world 
today. 

I Don  helped  me  to  see  the  difference  between  the  na- 
tural kingdom,  that  is  the  worldly  kingdom  existing  in  the 
world  today,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  rule  and 
reign  of  Christ  over  His  followers  in  the  world  today.  Jim 
I helped  me  to  see  the  importance  of  the  economic  di- 
mension in  following  Jesus  daily  in  life. 

A quick  journey  through  the  Gospels  reveals  some  start- 
ling things  about  the  shape  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  It  is  in- 
verted, or  upside  down,  as  compared  to  the  natural  king- 
I dom.  Values  and  priorities  in  the  kingdom  of  Chrcst  are 
I exactly  opposite  those  values  and  priorities  in  the  kingdom 
of  this  world.  Attitudes  and  things  which  are  esteemed 
highly  in  the  world’s  kingdom  are  of  little  worth  in 
j Christ’s  kingdom;  persons  in  the  vanguard  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  are  of  little  renown  in  the  world  s kingdom.  In 
the  song  of  Mary  (Luke  1,  RSV)  the  upside-downness  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  comes  into  focus  as  she  sings,  “He  has 
scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts, 
he  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  and  ex- 
alted those  of  low  degree;  he  has  filled  the  hungry  with 
good  things,  and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty  away.  ” 

A list  of  contrasts  between  Christ’s  kingdom  and  the 
natural  kingdom  is  not  difficult  to  compile.  Acquiring  goods, 
power,  prestige,  and  position  are  priorities  in  the  na- 
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tural  kingdom,  while  giving,  humility,  sacrifice,  and  ser- 
vanthood  are  priorities  in  Christ’s  kingdom.  Lazarus  in 
contrast  to  the  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  widow  with  her 
mite  versus  the  Pharisees,  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  up- 
side-down kingdom.  The  rich  man  and  the  Pharisees 
were  at  the  top  in  the  natural  kingdom  and  Lazarus 
and  the  widow  were  at  the  bottom.  The  inverse  of  that 
is  true:  Lazarus  and  the  widow  were  at  the  “top”  in 
Christ’s  kingdom,  while  the  rich  man  and  the  Pharisees 
were  not  in  the  kingdom  at  all!  Those  who  are  poor  in 
this  world’s  goods  as  well  as  in  spirit  are  the  blessed  in 
Christ’s  kingdom.  The  Beatitudes  of  Christ’s  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  point  again  and  again  to  the  upside-down 
values  as  compared  to  the  world’s  values. 

And  here  is  another  thing  I must  consider  seriously.  Is 
my  present  standard  of  living  “robbing  ” others  of  enough 
to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  together?  Might  I un- 
wittingly be  denying  one  of  the  major  focuses  in  Christ’s 
kingdom  by  driving  the  number  and  kinds  of  cars  I do, 
by  living  in  the  kind  of  home  I do,  by  maintaining  the 
wardrobe  I have,  or  insisting  on  the  rich  foods  I eat? 
Are  my  recreational  standards  in  keeping  with  the  up- 
side-down kingdom  of  which  I profess  to  be  a member? 

The  upside-down  kingdom  is  a kingdom  of  loving  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  of  identification  with  the  poor;  its 
values  are  love  for  the  brother  and  the  neighbor  and  the 
enemy,  responsibility  to  community,  and,  of  course,  full 
allegiance  and  devotion  to  the  King. 

Perhaps  the  accusation  of  the  crowd  at  Thessalonica 
against  the  apostles  was  truer  than  they  realized,  “These 
that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also.  ” The  rich  young  ruler  could  not  enter  the  kingdom 
because  he  wanted  to  keep  rather  than  sell;  Zacchaeus 
entered  the  kingdom  because  he  turned  from  getting  all 
he  could  to  recompensing  in  a fourfold  manner  all  those 
he  unjustly  exploited. 

I want  to  be  a member  of  the  upside-down  kingdom.  I 
want  my  life  to  be  like  that  of  the  King.  I will  pray 
daily  that  “His  will  be  done,  that  His  (upside-down)  king- 
dom might  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  ” 
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New  Patterns  in  Leprosy  Ministry 

by  John  A.  Friesen 


As  a Christian  community  in  mission  to  leprosy  we 
cannot  be  content  to  limit  our  mission  to  mere  physical 
healing.  Beyond  the  disease  there  is  always  the  person. 
Personhood  brings  meaning  to  mastery  over  the  disease. 
Christians  in  mission  always  anticipate  in  faith  that  within 
the  circle  of  associations  in  the  ministry  of  healing  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  recreate  the  living  church. 

The  contemporary  picture  suggests  some  different  needs 
and  fresh  approaches  to  our  work.  Most  leprosy  programs 
now  emphasize  less  sophistication,  more  footwork;  less 
institutional  work,  more  community  work;  less  showmanship, 
more  commitment  and  identification.  The  mood  is  chang- 
ing from  urging  the  patient  to  “come  and  be  healed”  to 
assisting  the  leprosy  worker  to  “go  tell  to  be  healed.” 
The  new  pattern  offers  at  least  three  new  dimensions 
to  our  spiritual  ministry: 

1.  From  the  restricted,  ingrown  institutional  environ- 
ment we  have  been  released  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
natural  community  relations  where  personhood  has  not 
been  tampered  with. 

Generally,  the  most  meaningful  dialogue  I have  had  with 
patients  has  been  either  upon  admission  or  shortly  after. 
Once  in  the  Home  the  patient  soon  becomes  a parrot. 
He  finds  security  in  friends,  but  they  are  men  of  similar 
fate  — leprosy  patients.  But  he  is  happy.  Everything  is 
outlined  for  him  by  bells  and  experts.  He  learns  quickly 
to  conform. 

In  the  natural  home  surroundings  of  his  village,  for 
example,  a person  is  much  more  apt  to  meet  a person  as 
a person.  His  personhood  shines.  His  clothing  may  not  be 
as  clean  as  if  given  to  him  and  supervised  for  him  in  an 
institution,  and  the  home  may  be  simple  and  not  entirely 
sanitary,  but  as  one  steps  into  his  courtyard  his  heart  goes 
out  without  any  inhibitions,  as  one  with  something  to  give, 
though  it  be  but  a cup  of  tea.  In  the  institution  the  silent 
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voice  says,  “It’s  off  Papa-ji.”  In  the  patient’s  home  it 
says,  “It’s  off  me.”  The  difference  is  significant! 

2.  The  new  pattern  makes  almost  obsolete  the  pro- 
fessional evangelist  or  Bible  woman  and  demands  that 
every  staff  member  be  a dynamic  committed  Christian  with 
something  to  share. 

Here  is  evangelism  at  its  best.  There  is  no  ill  will  for 
good  news  that  comes  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  jukebox 
proclamation  which  proceeds  more  as  a professional  Chris- 
tian act  than  as  the  love  of  Christ  flowing  out  to  share 
itself  that  has  stirred  up  the  country  so  violently  against 
Christian  witnessing. 

Nor  indeed  does  the  flow  of  the  gospel  depend  on  my 
words  alone  as  a Christian  worker,  but  now  the  patient, 
too,  becomes  a witness.  Some  years  ago  in  the  course  of 
survey  work  out  of  Shantipur,  India,  two  workers  found 
a patient  living  in  isolation  on  the  outskirts  of  a village. 
With  nasty  ulcers  and  badly  crippled  hands,  he  was  de- 
fenseless against  a mad  jackal  that  had  bitten  him  from 
head  to  foot.  Sensing  the  urgency  of  the  situation  the 
workers  hurried  back  to  Shantipur  and  arranged  for  him 
to  be  brought  to  the  hospital  where  he  received  treatment 
not  only  for  leprosy,  but  also  anti-rabies  injections. 

Today  no  one  in  the  village  of  Rudri  would  dare  raise 
a voice  in  protest  if  in  Makondi  Mali’s  courtyard  you  spoke 
of  the  redemptive  love  of  God  in  Christ.  Others  also  of 
more  respectable  circumstances  were  also  bitten  by  the 
jackal.  All  died.  Only  Makondi  lives — a silent,  but  living 
witness  wherever  he  goes  of  the  day  he  was  visited 
in  the  name  of  Christ  by  two  caring  people  of  God. 

Under  earlier  circumstances  compassion  would  have 
guaranteed  Makondi  entrance  into  the  ieprosy  home.  In 
the  Home  he  would  have  been  carefree  and  happy.  He 
would  have  developed  close  friendships,  received  Bible 
teaching,  learned  to  enjoy  going  to  church  services,  learned 
to  sing,  perhaps  even  learned  to  pray  audible  prayers,  and, 
with  no  pressure  to  return  home,  could  easily  have  been 
persuaded  to  accept  baptism  in  confession  of  Christ  as  Lord. 
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But  in  the  village  his  voice  would  have  been  stilled  long 
since. 

Or  take  Dukkhu  of  Dupcheda.  Dukkhu  comes  from  a 
village  about  eight  miles  from  Shantipur.  The  paramedical 
worker  calls  regularly  in  his  village  every  15  days.  Need- 
ing special  nursing  care  for  a time,  Dukkhu  was  referred 
to  the  hospital.  He  is  a natural  musician  and  soon  picked 
up  a whole  new  repertoire  of  Christian  songs.  His  heart 
also  seemed  to  be  touched  by  love  he  experienced  here 
and  in  the  village  in  the  persons  ministering  to  him.  Upon 
his  discharge  from  the  wards  he  returned  home  with  a 
singing  heart.  With  tamura  and  kartal  (village  musical  in- 
struments), nothing  stops  him  from  telling  village  neigh- 
bors in  song  that  he  has  found  Christ  the  answer. 

The  Shantipur  staff  went  to  Dupcheda  for  a public 
meeting  as  part  of  the  anti-leprosy  publicity  campaign.  We 
left  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and  returned  at  2:30  in 
the  morning  — not  because  of  flat  tires,  engine  prob- 
lems, or  insurmountable  rice  banks,  but  because  of  the 
large  hearts  of  the  villagers.  They  tea-ed  us  — and  fed 
us  the  evening  meal.  We  talked  leprosy  and  Christianity. 
Their  children  entertained  us,  the  schoolteachers  played 
for  us,  we  plotted  wells  for  them,  discussed  the  miracle 
of  creation  (as  we  gazed  at  the  night  sky)  and  the  near- 
ness of  God  to  men. 

We  shared  ourselves  with  them  and  they  with  us  person 
to  person.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  during  the  evening 
Dukkhu’s  son  approached  one  of  the  staff  members  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  would  accept  the  family 
as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ?  As  we  went  from  house 
to  house  and  he  had  a chance  to  introduce  us  to  his 
friends,  he  sensed  confidence  in  Christian  fellowship. 

3.  The  changing  pattern  of  leprosy  work  greatly  ex- 
pands the  spread  of  our  influence.  Old  patterns  of  work 
concentrating  on  the  Home  residents  tended  to  limit  the 
concern  of  the  hospital  to  just  those  few.  The  new  pat- 
tern broadens  mission  to  community.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  healthy  as  well  as  the  sick.  The  illustrations  I have 


given  demonstrate  something  of  this  new  leaven  at  work 
in  Shantipur. 

This  means  that  we  cannot  take  spiritual  qualifications 
lightly  for  any  staff  member.  From  doctor  to  paramedical 
worker  we  must  be  concerned  for  spiritual  maturity.  All 
staff  must  grasp  the  conviction  that  the  hospital  is  ac- 
tually working  toward  spiritual  goals  in  the  community 
through  leprosy  work,  and  accept  these  as  part  of  their 
total  living.  The  day  when  the  hospital  could  be  inter- 
preted by  the  missionary  in  charge  is  past.  Now  both 
staff  and  patients  are  in  total  community  mission.  They 
are  the  instruments  the  Holy  Spirit  is  using  to  convict, 
convince,  and  demonstrate  the  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

The  paramedical  worker  is  uniquely  a new  agent  of 
reconciliation.  Resident  in  the  village,  he  is  another  link  in 
the  strange  phenomenon  that  has  overtaken  the  Christian 
church  in  India.  Silently,  but  surely,  during  the  past  50 
years  Christian  families  have  been  leaving  the  smug  se- 
curity of  mission  compounds  and  moving  into  the  remote 
quarters  of  every  district.  They  appear  as  farmers,  govern- 
ment servants,  private  business  people,  teachers,  doctors, 
and  nurses. 

In  recognition  of  this  as  a divine  leading,  the  paramedi- 
cal workers  at  Shantipur  are  considered  openly  by  the 
church  as  missionaries.  They  are  prayed  for  regularly  in 
our  public  services,  and  the  local  congregation  makes  every 
effort  to  be  a support  to  them  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  alone.  Several  times  a year  staff  and  friends 
go  to  the  worker’s  village  home  for  fellowship  meals.  In- 
variably the  courtyard  is  packed  with  non-Christian  neigh- 
bors and  we  would  like  to  feel  that  in  some  way  we  are 
saying  to  them  that  Christian  people  are  a caring  com- 
munity, that  it  is  good  to  be  a Christian. 

A leprosy  hospital  under  Christian  auspices  has  a spec- 
ial mandate  these  days,  through  the  encouragement  it 
has  from  government  to  engage  in  rural  leprosy  work,  to 
build  up  the  scattered  people  of  God.  Because  of  remote- 
ness they  are  seldom  visited  by  the  pastor  and  in  their 
isolation  have  frequently  lost  their  spiritual  dynamic. 
Penetrations  by  paramedical  workers  into  the  interior 
become  supportive  help  to  otherwise  isolated  families. 

The  power  of  a dynamic,  dedicated  paramedic  is  thrilling 
to  observe.  Without  being  preachy  and  text-rattling,  they 
have  completely  broken  down  any  opposition  to  the 
Christian  presence  in  the  villages  where  we  operate.  They 
are  respected  as  counselors.  They  have  been  accepted 
by  local  government  authorities,  and  by  their  penetration 
into  the  village  councils  and  schools  have  completely  rev- 
olutionized attitudes  towards  leprosy.  They  are  known 
by  name  and  know  more  people  per  square  mile  by  name 
than  any  other  persons  I know. 

They  have  given  faithful  witness  to  their  faith,  lost  Bi- 
bles by  the  dozen  in  the  process  of  sharing  them,  and  are 
the  most  significant  single  force  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
area  in  Durg  and  Raipur  districts  to  keep  alive  the 
good  news  in  the  rural  community. 
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Mennonites,  Swiss 
Reformed  Meet 


On  Dec.  2,  last  year,  450  years  after 
the  first  group  of  Anapbatists  split 
away  from  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church, 
Bible  and  theology  students  and  pro- 
fessors from  both  groups  met  at  the 
European  Mennonite  Bible  School  in 
Bienenberg,  Switzerland,  to  share  where 
the  two  groups  had  come  during  the 
past  4 1/2  centuries. 

About  100  students  and  professors  from 
the  universities  of  Basel,  Bern,  and 
Zurich  joined  about  100  of  the  Bienen- 
berg students  and  faculty  for  lectures 
from  professors  of  both  denominations, 
as  well  as  discussion  groups  which  con- 
tained a balance  of  persons  from  both 
groups. 

“Four  Hundred  Fifty  Years  After 
the  Separation,”  the  initial  lecture  given 
by  Fritz  Buesser,  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  pointed  out  the  rea- 
sons for  the  separation  of  the  two  groups 
in  1525,  and  used  writings  from  Menno- 
nites  such  as  John  Howard  Yoder, 
Heinhold  Fast,  Delbert  Gratz,  and  Paul 
Peachey  as  documentation,  reported  Hel- 
mut Doerksen,  instructor  at  the  Bienen- 
berg. 

At  the  second  lecture  session  Menno- 
nite theologian  Heinhold  Fast  and  Ed- 
ward Buess,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Basel,  examined  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  basic  beliefs  of  the 
two  groups. 

After  each  lecture  the  students  and 
professors  gathered  in  11  discussion  groups 
with  about  20  in  each  group  equally 
divided  among  Mennonite  and  Swiss  Re- 
formed participants. 

Some  of  the  small-group  sharing  was 
on  a personal  level  during  which  students 
told  why  they  became  interested  in  the- 
ology, what  role  the  Bible  plays  in  their 
daily  life,  what  their  own  baptism  means 
to  them,  what  criterion  they  use  in 
deciding  what  to  advocate  as  Christian  and 
what  characteristics  they  feel  are  good  and 
bad  about  their  own  churches. 

Another  discussion  session  centered  in 
questions  posed  by  Buess  which  aimed  at 
breaking  down  misconceptions  each  group 
had  of  the  other  and  helping  each  to  come 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  other. 

“In  the  discussion  groups  I noticed  again 
and  again  how  many  prejudices  there  are 


or  were  in  the  respective  participants,” 
Doerksen  reported.  “For  many  of  the 
Mennonite  students  it  was  a ‘revelation’ 
that  the  Swiss  Reformed  students  were 
genuinely  interested  in  knowing  the  will 
of  God  for  their  lives  and  the  implications 
thereof.  The  university  students  were  sur- 
prised that  the  Bible  school  students  were 
not  as  narrow  and  fundamentalistic  as 
they  had  conjectured  and  that  Mennonites 
aren’t  merely  legalists.  ” 

The  schedule  was  arranged  so  that  dis- 
cussion groups  could  meet  together  over 
lunch  to  continue  sharing. 

The  idea  for  such  a meeting  was  born 
when  Doerksen  and  Arno  Thimm,  another 
Bienenberg  instructor,  attended  a sem- 
inar on  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
sponsored  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Basel  for  which  John  Howard 
Yoder  served  as  resource  person. 

Both  the  Swiss  Reformed  and  the  Menno- 
nite participants  consider  their  encounter 
at  Bienenberg  a worthwhile  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort,  Doerksen  reported,  and  one 
of  the  professors  from  the  University  of 
Basel  has  indicated  he  would  like  to  con- 
tinue the  dialogue. 

Selective  Service 
Registration  Plans  Delayed 

A recent  letter  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  Selective  Service  to  state 
directors  has  instructed  them  to  put  a 
hold  on  preparations  for  the  annual  Se- 
lective Service  registration  which  was 
tentatively  scheduled  for  Mar.  31. 

The  registration  may  still  take  place  on 
Mar.  31,  it  may  be  delayed  and  held 
later,  or  it  may  be  cancelled  entirely. 
Registration  plans  now  await  decisions 
in  Congress  and  the  White  House,  decis- 
ions which  will  likely  not  be  made  until 
at  least  Feb.  1. 

The  decision  of  National  Selective  Ser- 
vice to  put  planning  for  the  annual  reg- 
istration on  hold  came  in  December 
following  about  two  months  of  intensive 
work  on  the  annual  registration  by  Selec- 
tive Service  offices  across  the  country.  The 
decision  resulted  largely  from  increasingly 
serious  questions  about  funding  levels 
for  Selective  Service  in  fiscal  year  1977 
and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  White 


House  to  issue  the  presidential  proclama- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  registra- 
tion which  Selective  Service  apparently 
had  assumed  would  be  issued  routinely. 

It  now  appears  that  a final  decision  on 
the  registration  will  not  be  made  until 
after  hearings  on  Selective  Service  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1977  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  House  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee  on  Jan.  19  at  the  ear- 
liest. 

Some  members  of  Congress  have  ad- 
vocated sharp  budget  cuts  for  Selective 
Service  for  the  past  several  years  and 
attempts  by  Congress  to  cut  the  budget 
have  been  expected  but  not  considered 
a serious  threat  to  Selective  Service  oper- 
ations. It  was  learned  in  December, 
however,  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  is  suggesting  a six- 
mi  llion-dollar  budget  for  Selective  Ser- 
vice to  President  Ford  instead  of  the  $28 
million  which  Selective  Service  had  re- 
quested. 

If  the  OMB  figure  is  used  in  the  Pres- 
ident’s budget  which  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  late  January,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
final  amount  Congress  allocates  will 
be  high  enough  to  allow  Selective  Service 
to  perform  more  than  a planning  func- 
tion. With  the  many  pressures  to  reduce 
federal  spending,  some  observers  do  expect 
sharp  cuts  in  the  Selective  Service  budget 
for  fiscal  1977. 

Although  Selective  Service  could  fikely 
carry  out  the  registration  with  fu..Js 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  1976,  it 
cannot  do  so  without  the  official  presi- 
dential proclamation.  While  it  is  not 
clear  why  the  White  House  has  delayed 
the  proclamation,  a desire  to  cut  spend- 
ing is  likely  one  primary  reason.  The 
President  may  also  be  reluctant  to  hold 
the  registration  in  an  election  year  since 
it  may  alienate  some  voters,  especially 
among  the  young. 

In  light  of  the  present  uncertainties, 
further  implementation  of  the  Menno- 
nite response  to  the  registration  is  await- 
ing more  definite  word  from  Washing- 
ton. — Ted  Koontz,  MCC  Peace  Section 
( U.S.) 

Lancaster  Will  Host 
Region  V Assembly 

Lancaster  Mennonites  will  host  the 
1976  Region  V Assembly,  Aug.  5-7,  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School.  The  new 
gymnasium  at  LMH  seats  2,000  people 
and  will  provide  ample  room  for  all  pub- 
lic meetings  and  special-interest  groups. 

Region  V includes  25,000  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Eastern  U.S. 

Bible  study,  resource  speaker  input, 
and  responses  are  the  basic  pattern  for 
the  meetings  which  stretch  from  Thursday 
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Left  to  right:  David  Thomas,  Wilmer  Lehman,  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Mildred  Kreider,  Mildred  StefiFy, 
Jim  Musser,  Harvey  Yoder,  Charles  Good,  James  Longacre,  Menno  Heinrichs,  and  Leon  Stauffer. 


evening  through  Saturday.  The  theme  of 
the  assembly:  “Thy  Kingdom  Come.” 

Interest  groups  will  discuss  such  sub- 
jects as  scattered  Mennos,  single  adults, 
refugees,  and  house  fellowships.  Other 
topics  to  be  highlighted  are  a full  gospel, 
discipleship,  service  to  the  whole  man, 
lifestyles,  people’s  gifts,  and  the  Chris- 
tian family. 


A “seminary  without  walls  ” is  serving 
in  a number  of  Mennonite  communi- 
ties in  North  America  during  the  month 
of  January.  Faculty  members  of  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  are  taking 
part  as  resource  persons. 

Howard  Charles  is  teaching  a course 
on  I Corinthians  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  while  Mar- 
lin Miller  is  leading  a study  on  “Biblical 
Revelation  and  First-Century  Culture” 
at  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Normal,  111. 
He  will  also  lecture  on  “Anabaptist 
Thought  and  Theology.  ” 

Jacob  Enz  will  deh  ^r  a series  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Old  Testament  at  the  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Souderton,  Pa.,  and  at 
Christopher  Dock  High  School,  Kulpsville. 
In  a presentation  entitled  “The  Gospel 
According  to  Moses,  ’ he  will  deliver  five 
lectures  on  Genesis  through  Deuteronomy 
and  will  utilize  archaeological  slides  in 
another  presentation  entitled  “The  Gos- 
pel Leaps  from  History  and  Archaeology,” 
which  will  focus  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Samuel. 

C.  J.  Dyck  will  visit  communities  in 
Kansas  and  South  Dakota.  At  the  Menno- 


The  planning  committee  above  is  call- 
ing for  a touch  of  the  real  — examples 
of  what  not  to  do;  not  only  success  stories. 

A mass  kick-off  for  youth  is  planned 
whose  meetings  will  run  both  concurrent 
as  well  as  integrated  with  assembly  meet- 
ings. 

The  Women’s  Missionary  Service  Com- 
mission will  meet  on  Thursday  evening. 


nite  churches  in  McPherson  and  Inman, 
Kan.,  he  will  lead  a discussion  of  “Con- 
temporary Issues  in  the  Light  of  Our  His- 
toric Faith.”  Specific  topics  to  be  consi- 
dered include  patriotism,  lifestyles,  and 
family  life.  Dyck  will  also  lead  a contem- 
porary issues  discussion  at  Freeman 
Junior  College,  Freeman,  S.  D.,  and  will 
teach  a series  on  “The  Meaning  of  the 
Anabaptist  Heritage  for  Christian  Edu- 
cation. ” This  series  will  be  part  of  a 
Project  Teach  effort  at  the  college. 

Paul  Miller  is  going  to  Fresno,  Calif., 
to  teach  a course  on  worship  at  Menno- 
nite Brethren  Biblical  Seminary,  while 
J.  C.  Wenger  will  deliver  thirty  lectures 
in  churches  and  schools  in  Oregon  and 
California.  Wenger’s  topics  include  “Ana- 
baptism,”  “Doctrine  of  Scripture,  ” “The 
Holy  Spirit,  ” and  “The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.” 

Erland  Waltner  will  deliver  a series 
of  lectures  on  I and  2 Peter,  2 Timothy, 
and  “Discipleship  in  Mennonite  Churches  ” 
in  Aberdeen,  Drake,  Saskatoon,  and 
Rosthern,  Saskatchewan,  and  at  Swift 
Current  Bible  Institute  in  Swift  Current, 
Saskatchewan. 


Robert  Ramseyer,  director  of  the  Over- 
seas Mission  Training  Center,  is  travel- 
ing to  Asia  to  visit  Mennonite  churches. 
His  stops  include  an  all-Mennonite  church 
conference  in  Hyderabad,  India,  and 
Mennonite  churches  in  Japan. 

Central  Angola  War 
Victims  Aided 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  con- 
tributed $5,000  to  the  Methodist  emer- 
gency relief  program  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  Angola  controlled  by  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA)  as  part  of  an  effort  to  relate  in  a 
spirit  of  reconciliation  to  both  sides  of 
the  civil  conflict  in  progress  in  this 
South  African  country. 

The  funds  were  channeled  through  Wil- 
liam T.  Snyder,  MCC  executive  secretary 
on  sabbatical  leave,  to  Emilio  J.  M.  Car- 
valho, Methodist  bishop  from  Luanda,  the 
capital  of  Angola  (which  lies  in  MPLA 
territory),  who  both  attended  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Conference  late 
last  year  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Bishop  Car- 
valho returned  to  Luanda  with  the  con- 
tribution. 

“On  behalf  of  our  emergency  program 
committee,  please  accept  and  con- 
vey our  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  help,  ” 
Carvalho  said.  “The  money  will  be 
used  to  buy  foodstuffs,  medicines,  and 
other  items  needed  in  such  circumstances, 
and  shared  by  displaced  persons  in  our 
area  regardless  of  their  religious  and 
political  affiliations.  ” 

The  bulk  of  MCC’s  relief  and  agri- 
cultural development  work  in  Angola 
is  being  done  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  country  which  is  controlled  by  the 
National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (FNLA). 

Since  the  government  of  Zaire  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  FNLA  (the  leader 
of  the  FNLA  is  the  brother-in-law  of 
Zaire’s  president)  and  MCC  is  working 
through  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire, 
it  has  been  easiest  to  do  relief  and 
development  work  in  this  section. 

Third  Renewal 
Conference  Scheduled 

The  third  Mennonite  charismatic  con- 
ference, Renewal  76,  will  be  held  May 
28-31  at  Bradley  University  in  Peoria, 
111.  This  four-day  meeting  will  follow  the 
format  of  Renewal  75,  held  in  the  Go- 
shen-Elkhart  area  last  June. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  is  “The 
Renewed  Church  in  Ministry.  ” Fifteen 
different  workshops  are  being  planned. 
Evening  speakers  are  Sam  Dalton,  black 
lay  speaker  from  Denver,  Colo.;  George 
Voeks,  a Lutheran  pastor  from  St.  Paul, 


Seminary  Faculty  Scatter  for  Service 
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Minn.;  Myron  Augsburger,  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  speaking  on 
the  subject  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Evan- 
gelism”; and  Bishop  Nelson  Litwiller, 
veteran  missionary. 

A supervised  nursery,  through  age  two, 
is  being  planned,  as  well  as  something  for 
ages  three  through  five,  six  through  nine, 
and  ten  through  twelve.  Bradley  officials 
have  consented  to  add  no  extra  charge 
for  children  who  stay  in  the  same  room 
as  their  parents,  with  no  age  limit. 

Young  persons  from  many  parts  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  will  form  a youth  choir 
to  lead  the  evening  assemblies  in  sing- 
ing. 

A brochure  containing  details  of  Re- 
newal 76  will  be  available  in  February. 
Address  all  inquiries  to:  Renewal  76,  P.O. 
Box  208,  Sterling,  IL  61081.  — Harley 
R.  Stauffer 

North  Appointed 
Superintendent 
of  Central  Christian 


Back  row:  Cletus  Conrad,  Board  president; 
Ernie  Martin,  principal;  Front  row:  Wayne 
North,  Superintendent;  Dave  Miller,  Director  of 
Development. 

Wayne  North,  Louisville,  Ohio,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron, 
Ohio.  The  search  committee  of  the  board 
of  trustees  had  recommended  his  appoint- 
ment and  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  unanimous  approval  was 
given  to  the  Board’s  action.  North  will 
assume  the  post  in  midsummer  and  will 
be  moving  to  the  Kidron  area. 

During  the  current  year,  David  Mil- 
ler, who  had  been  the  director  of  devel- 
opment, carries  out  the  administrative 
work  with  Ernest  Martin  as  assistant 
principal.  With  the  new  team,  Martin  will 
be  full-time  principal  and  Miller  will  re- 
sume his  former  position. 


Spirited  singing  and  good  attendance  marked  the  third  annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn  Festi- 
val, November  23,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  A mass  choir  formed  from  participants  from  area 
congregations  sang  selections  from  the  Mennonite  Hymnal  and  the  Harmonia  Sacra.  In  addition  to 
congregational  singing,  three  church  ensemhies  and  choirs  presented  special  music.  The  festival 
was  cosponsored  by  the  EMC  music  department  and  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 


The  appointment  of  the  new  super- 
intendent followed  a serious  study  by  the 
search  committee  and  Board  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  needed  for  the  school  in  the 
coming  years.  The  Board  was  interested 
in  having  an  experienced  and  dedicated 
churchman  as  leader  of  the  team.  Rather 
than  expect  one  person  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  the  entire  school  program,  a 
team  approach  that  utilizes  the  gifts 
of  each  person  seemed  to  be  the  best 
churchlike  model. 

An  additional  responsibility  of  each  ad- 
ministrator will  be  teaching  one  class  in 
their  respective  fields. 

North  will  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  board  of  trustees  for  the  overall  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  chapel,  church- 
school  relations,  counseling,  calendar  coor- 
dination, supervision  of  school  life,  spokes- 
man for  the  school,  and  coordination 
of  personnel. 

North  has  been  the  pastor  of  Beech 
Mennonite  Church  in  Louisville  for  12 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Vineland,  Ont., 
Canada,  for  nine  years.  He  is  president- 
elect of  the  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference 
and  will  take  office  in  March. 

Dams  Increase 
Irrigation  in  India 

During  1975,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee sent  1.3  million  pounds  of  wheat 
to  India  to  be  used  in  food-for-work 
projects  in  which  The  Economic  Life 


An  Indian  woman  hauls  water  up  by  hand  with 
a bucket  to  a wooden  trough  leading  to  the 
family  vegetable  garden.  This  family  built 
their  own  small  earthen  dam. 

and  Relief  Committee  (TELARC)  of  the 
General  Conference  Church  employed 
local  village  people  to  build  earthen 
dams  for  irrigation  purposes,  reported 
India  director  Neil  Janzen. 

“Some  of  the  dams  have  been  com- 
pleted and  will  be  functioning  for  the 
1975-76  winter  crop  season,  ” Janzen  said. 
“Up  to  400  acres  of  land  will  come  un- 
der winter  cropping  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  dams.  Perhaps  three  times  that 
acreage  will  receive  supplemental  irriga- 
tion from  the  dams  during  the  rainy 
season.  ” 

The  dams  hold  water  from  the  rainy 
season  to  be  used  for  irrigation  during 
the  dry  season  in  the  winter.  Since  mon- 
soon rains  become  very  heavy  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  dams  are  designed  with 
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Goshen  students  and  faculty  leaders  stand  outside  Lambeth  Palace,  the  London  home  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 


GC  Moves  to  Europe  This  Summer 


Although  many  students  will  attend 
classes  on  campus  at  Goshen  College  dur- 
ing the  coming  spring  and  summer,  four 
courses  will  be  taught  in  Europe  by  GC 
professors. 

“Goshen  College  in  Europe”  offers 
different  classes  each  year  and  last  year 
over  40  students  traveled  to  Ireland  and 
England  in  courses  ranging  from  history  to 
fine  arts  and  literature. 

Summer  1976  begins  in  London,  where 
Alan  E.  Kreider  will  instruct  “Reforma- 
tion in  England.”  The  course  will  run 


from  May  20  to  June  11  and  will  include 
the  study  of  religious,  social,  and  political 
settings  and  development  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury in  Reformation  England. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
buildings,  literature,  and  other  artifacts 
from  that  period. 

Erom  June  14  to  July  2,  S.  L.  Yoder 
will  lead  a session  on  “Studies  in  Educa- 
tion of  the  England  System.  ” 

The  course  will  include  classes  in  Lon- 
don on  the  British  Education  System.  A 
mini-bus  tour  to  Canterbury,  Tunbridge 


spillways  so  that  the  excess  water  can 
be  channeled  away.  Although  the  dams 
are  earthen,  the  spillways  are  made  of 
concrete  to  allow  the  water  to  drop  with- 
out eroding  the  dam. 

In  one  case  where  a dam  was  built  on 
a small  stream  it  was  built  with  gates 
which  are  opened  during  the  monsoon 
season  allowing  the  floodwater  to  pass 
through  and  carry  with  it  the  silt  which 
has  been  building  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dam,  both  cleaning  the  dam  and  moving 
the  silt  to  the  farmlands  below  the  dam. 

“Toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
the  gates  are  closed  and  water  is  allowed 
to  collect,”  Janzen  explained.  “The  vil- 
lagers then  pump  the  water  up  the  bank 
to  irrigate  their  fields  along  both  sides 
of  the  streams.” 

Site  preparation  for  building  a dam 
involves  surveying  to  see  where  the  water 
level  will  be,  whose  fields  will  be  flooded 
and  where  the  water  can  be  used  for  irri- 
gation. John  Pauls,  General  Conference 
missionary,  teaches  Indians  how  to  sur- 
vey with  transit  equipment  so  they  can 
go  out  in  teams  to  survey  sites  and  then 
help  make  the  drawings  that  are  neces- 
sary before  actual  construction  can  be- 
gin. 


Interterm  has  become  an  important  concept 
on  college  campuses.  What  students  do  be- 
tween terms  varies  from  person  to  person. 
Hesston  students  are  exposing  themselves  to 
the  life  of  the  American  Indians  and  traveling 
to  Jamaica.  Others  visit  churches  to  share  the 
“good  news.”  Here  are  two  groups,  called  the 
“Good  Seed”  (left)  and  “Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.” 
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Walls,  Oxford,  and  Stratford-on-Avon  will 
also  be  in  the  course.  Students  will  tour 
Oxford  University  and  will  tour  pre- 
school units,  play  parks,  and  open-class- 
room  primary  schools. 

For  persons  interested  in  Ireland,  a bi- 
cycling tour  of  western  Irel^d  will  be 
led  by  John  J.  Fisher,  from  July  8-30, 
which  will  center  in  Celtic  folklore.  Stu- 
dents will  attend  Kiltartan  summer  school 
and  will  have  opportunities  for  field  col- 
lecting in  art  and  crafts,  music,  and  oral 
literature.  Students  will  travel  through 
western  Ireland  rural  communities  where 
folklore  flourishes. 

Scandinavian  society  will  be  the  center 
of  a class  led  by  Theron  F.  Schlabach 
from  Aug.  2-20.  Students  in  the  course 
will  study  social  planning  and  welfare 
services  of  northern  Europe.  Also,  the  stu- 
dents will  examine  the  limited  size,  pop- 
ulatuon,  concept  of  the  welfare  state,  and 
neutrality  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Persons  interested  in  more  information 
on  any  of  the  summer  programs  should 
contact  the  Goshen  College  Dean’s  Of- 
fice, Goshen,  IN  46526.  Feb.  2 is  the  dead- 
line for  registering  for  any  of  the  courses. 
The  courses  are  also  open  to  alumni. 

Interchurch  Bible  Course 
Held  in  Botswana 

A weekend  Bible  institute  for  leaders 
of  the  independent  churches  in  Botswana 
drew  about  thirty  participants  recently, 
according  to  Ed  Weaver,  Africa  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Mission  worker. 

Weaver,  commissioned  as  a Bible  teach- 
er among  the  African  churches  which  de- 
veloped independent  from  foreign  mis- 
sions, said  most  of  the  persons  attending 
the  institute  in  Lobatse  were  lay  people 
already  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  church,  but  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  Bible  study. 

The  institute  included  Bible  study  and 
discussion  classes  as  well  as  classes  on 
“How  to  Study  the  Bible.’ 

“To  many  Christians  the  Bible  is 
still  a closed  book,  ” Weaver  reported. 
“But  independent  churches,  Christians, 
leaders,  and  lay  members  alike  are 
eager  to  study  and  understand  the  Bi- 
ble. 

In  Lobatse  we  are  beginning  at  the 
grass  roots.  One  of  the  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  experience  was  not  only 
the  grass-roots  approach,  but  the  attempt 
to  make  it  interchurch  for  as  many  of  the 
independent  churches  as  wanted  to  at- 
tend. In  this  objective  we  were  not  so 
successful  as  we  would  liked.  There 
were  reasons  for  our  failure  that  will 
need  to  be  corrected  as  we  plan  for  fu- 
ture Bible  institutes  in  other  towns. 


The  Nelson  Olaya  family  from  Ecuador  tell- 
ing about  their  country  at  Landis  Valley  Men- 
nonite  Church. 


Christmas  International  Homes,  a pro- 
gram begun  in  1972  by  Eastern  Board 
Home  Ministries  office,  hosted  85  students 
and  15  children  during  Christmas  week 
last  month.  The  students  represented 
28  countries  and  were  entertained  in  47 
different  homes  in  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
area.  On  Dec.  30  the  students,  dressed  in 
their  national  costumes,  presented  a pub- 
lic program  at  Landis  Valley  Mennonite 
Church. 

Glenn  Egli  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  Springdale  Mennonite  Church, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Dec.  14.  The  ordina- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser,  as- 
sisted by  Glendon  Blosser  and  Steve  Wing- 
field. His  address  is:  R.  1,  Stuarts  Draft, 
VA  24477.  Phone:  (703)337-3562. 

Annual  Winter  Bible  School  at  Maple 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Atglen,  Pa., 
is  meeting  from  Jan.  19-30.  Classes  meet 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Instructors 
are  Lester  Hoover,  Elam  Stauffer,  Daniel 
Sensenig,  Dale  Stoltzfus,  and  Herman 
Click,  principal. 

Dennis  and  Alice  Brubaker,  appointed 
by  EMBMC  to  serve  in  Honduras,  arrived 
in  Costa  Rica  on  Jan.  2 to  begin  four 
months  of  Spanish  language  study  in 
preparation  for  a teaching  assignment 
at  Vocational  Institute  in  La  Ceiba.  Den- 


nis will  teach  industrial  arts  and  Alice 
will  teach  home  economics.  The  Bru- 
bakers are  members  of  Sweet  Home 
Mennonite  Church  in  Sweet  Home,  Ore. 

Donald  Jacobs,  overseas  secretary  for 
Eastern  Board  of  Missions,  began  a ten- 
day  trip  to  Ethiopia,  Germany  and  Lux- 
embourg on  Jan.  6.  In  Addis  Ababa  he 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  churches 
in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia.  One 
of  the  items  for  consideration  will  be  fu- 
ture plans  for  the  East  Africa  Area 
Offiee  in  Nairobi.  The  missionary  team 
serving  in  Europe  will  meet  with  Jacobs 
in  Luxembourg. 

Cassettes  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
War  Tax  Conference  held  at  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  1,  1975,  are  now 
ready  for  circulation.  The  entire  set  in- 
cludes six  cassettes  with  presentations 
by  Col.  Edward  King  (ret.).  Major  Gen- 
eral Fred  Carpenter  of  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces,  Marlin  Miller,  Walter  Klaas- 
sen,  Donald  Kaufman,  and  Willard  Swart- 
ley.  The  discussions  after  the  presenta- 
tions are  also  included.  A service  charge 
of  $5  is  asked  for  their  use.  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  speaks  on 
another  cassette  on  the  topic  “A  New 
America,  the  Christian  Challenge.”  Ser- 
vice charge:  $1.  Book  these  cassettes 

from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“Farmers’  Response  to  Hunger”  is  an 
event  scheduled  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  for  Feb.  8-11,  1976.  Re- 
lated to  the  hunger  issue,  there  will  be 
input  and  discussions  on  land  use,  seduc- 
tions the  farmer  faces,  prospects  for  the 
future,  the  new  shape  of  farming  ahead. 
Bible  studies  will  begin  each  day.  Farmers 
themselves  will  set  the  agenda.  Resource 
leaders  will  include  Walton  Hackman,  Or- 
land  Gingrich,  Delton  Franz,  Arnold  Cress- 
man,  Hubert  Schwartzentruber.  Write  for 
full  program.  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount  Pleasant, 
PA  15666. 

Harry  Cascho,  bishop  in  charge,  or- 
dained Larry  Crossgrove  to  the  Christian 
ministry  at  the  Leader  (Minn.)  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  9.  He  was  assisted  by 
Leroy  Schrock.  On  Nov.  23,  Gascho  pre- 
sided at  the  relicensing  of  Ben  Skrivseth 
at  Day  Spring  Chapel  in  Roosevelt,  Minn. 

Wesley  Gunther,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Robert  Stoltzfus,  Mantua,  Ohio,  have 
joined  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  staff  as  field 
representatives.  Gunther  will  relate  to 
congregations  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
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Calfornia,  and  Stoltzfus  will  serve  in 
Ohio.  Gunther  has  pastored  several  con- 
gregations, most  recently  Shoreline  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  Church  in  Seattle,  Stoltz- 
fus has  been  a dairy  fanner. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
treasurer  Norman  Shenk  reported  to  the 
executive  committee  on  Jan.  2 that  mis- 
sion giving  had  increased  7.75  percent 
in  1975.  The  missions  budget  had  called 
for  a 7.8  percent  increase.  Contributions 
for  relief  in  1975  were  $325,000,  down 
$91,000  from  1974,  the  year  of  Hurricane 
Fifi  in  Honduras.  Compared  with  1973, 
however,  relief  contributions  in  1975  were 
up  $123,000.  Voluntary  Service  costs  were 
kept  within  receipts  but  unit  income  was 
down  4.7  percent.  Overall  income  to  the 
Board  in  1975  was  only  1 percent  more 
than  in  1974.  The  executive  committee  took 
note  that  the  year-end  appeal  for  funds 
from  Lancaster  Conference  churches 
brought  a record  response  during  the 
month  of  December. 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Veryl  Witmer,  Judy 
Miller,  Al  Schnupp.  Back  row,  left  to  right: 
Marie  Landis,  Galen  Burkholder,  Shirley 
Landis. 

Innerlook  is  a group  of  Mennonite 
youth  who  are  combining  the  arts  and  faith 
in  their  program  to  be  shared  with 
interested  churches.  Dialogue,  parables, 
and  skits  demonstrate  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Innerlook  works  under  an  ad- 
visory board  of  adults.  The  young  people 
are  planning  a national  tour  this  spring, 
from  Mar.  10  to  May  10.  If  interested, 
write  Al  Schnupp  at  R.  1,  Ephrata,  PA 
17522,  or  call  (717)  733-7427. 

David  Whitermore,  former  director  of 
Faith  and  Life  Radio  and  Television  and 
church-planting  secretary  for  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church,  be- 
gan his  services  as  coordinator  of  church 
growth  and  joint  ministries  for  Chicago 
area  Mennonites  on  Jan.  1.  His  address 
is  500  Washington  Blvd.,  Apt.  204,  Oak 
Park,  IL  60302;  phone  (312)  386-4136. 

Goshen  College  has  need  of  a heat- 
ing, plumbing,  air-conditioning  assistant 
and  an  electrician.  If  interested  in  either 
of  these  assignments,  contact  Loren 
Stauffer  at  the  college. 

An  All-India  Mennonite  Evangelism 


Conference  was  held  Jan.  9-14  in  Hy- 
derabad. Attending  were  fifty  partici- 
pants from  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  churches  which  participate  in 
the  Mennonite  Christian  Service  Fellow- 
ship of  India  plus  several  fraternal  dele- 
gates from  overseas.  “The  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  have 
great  opportunity  to  come  together  for 
a period  of  concerted  discussion,  fellow- 
ship, and  decision-making  in  the  field  of 
evangelism,”  said  P.  J.  Malagar,  director 
of  the  conference.  “Mission  boards  are 
phasing  out  from  their  respective  mis- 
sion fields  which  they  have  occupied 
from  1890  (MB)  to  1941  (Bihar  Menno- 
nite), and  the  churches  have  suddenly 
become  responsible  for  the  evangelization 
of  these  fields  together  with  other  new 
open  doors  in  other  fields.” 

The  College  Singers,  a select  40- 
voice  choir  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  present 
programs  in  four  Allegheny  Mennonite 
Conference  congregations  Feb.  6-8.  The 
group  will  sing  the  evening  of  Feb.  6 at 
Scottdale  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
evening  of  Feb.  7 at  Thomas  Mennonite 


I read  the  series  on  the  recently  held  confer- 
ence of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I noted 
what  the  author,  and  the  publisher,  also  failed 
to  report  — miserably  so.  It  must  be  reported. 
The  other  side  has  to  be  told! 

The  communists  wish  to  conquer  America  and, 
in  order  to  attain  this  aim,  they  dupe  American 
Christianity,  using  for  this  some  of  our  shep- 
herds. 

How  much  has  the  WCC  given  for  the  families 
of  Christian  martyrs  in  communist  countries? 
They  do  not  even  know  the  names  of  these 
martyrs.  The  WCC  has  not  shown  the  slightest 
opposition  to  mass-murdering  of  unjudged  men, 
not  even  a word  of  sympathy.  Why?  The  coun- 
cil finances  the  communist  guerrillas  who  com- 
mit such  atrocities.  Moscow  dominates  by  its 
psuedo  bishops  — even  via  Western  religious 
leaders  who  play  the  same  ugly  role.  The  head 
of  the  Department  of  Cults  (the  one  who  heads 
the  liquidation  of  religion)  greatly  praises  the 
WCC.  I would  have  no  part  of  any  organization 
praised  by  the  mass-murderers  of  Christians. 

The  leaders  of  the  WCC  declare  publicly  that 
communism  has  made  no  martyrs  since  1920. 
Their  steps  are  not  only  harmonized,  but 
synchronized  with  those  of  the  communists.  How 
is  it  that  there  is  always  such  a harmony  be- 
tween the  atheistic  communist  mass- murderers 
and  the  actions  of  the  WCC? 

If  the  leaders  of  the  WCC  would  give  from 
their  lavish  incomes,  they  could  have  given  to 
hungering  children  of  Christian  martyrs.  Instead, 
for  example,  they  take  the  cost  of  a nightclub 
(at  the  WCC  conference  at  Uppsala)  where  ob- 
scene songs  mocking  B.  Graham  were  sung, 
Russian  wine  was  on  the  tables  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  hymnals  for  the  youth  department 
of  the  WCC  contained  the  song  “Cursed  be 
Jehova  ...  let  God  be  crucified.” 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  Western  Chris- 
tians took  a firm  stand  against  the  communist 


Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.  The  morning  of 
Feb.  8 they  will  be  at  Blough  Menno- 
nite Church,  Hollsopple,  and  will  con- 
clude the  weekend  tour  that  evening  at 
Pinto  (Md.)  Mennonite  Church. 

Editor’s  Note:  Daniel  D.  Shenk  of  New- 
port News,  Va.,  reports  that  one  person 
who  wished  to  respond  to  his  “Letter  of 
Concern”  (Nov.  18,  p.  839)  had  trouble 
for  lack  of  a full  address.  Here  it  is  for 
anyone  else  who  may  wish  to  correspond 
with  him:  Daniel  D.  Shenk,  316  Lucas 
Creek  Rd.,  Newport  News,  VA  23602. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.;  three  at  Hopewell,  Elverson, 
Pa.;  three  at  Mason ville,  Washington  Boro., 
Pa.;  two  at  Columbia,  Pa.;  one  at  Ha- 
beckers,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  at  Slackwater, 
Millersville,  Pa.;  four  at  Leader,  Minn.; 
three  at  Evangelical  Mennonite,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Change  of  address:  Ivan  D.  Leaman 

from  Columbia,  Pa.,  to  309  Hill  St., 
Mountville,  Pa.  17554.  Dean  Swartzen- 
druber,  from  Wellman,  Iowa,  to  Box  343, 
Kalona,  Iowa  52247.  Dale  M.  Hilty  from 
Corry,  Pa.,  to  119  E.  High  St.,  Union 
City,  Pa.  16438. 


stooges  who  come  to  the  WCC.  I think  that 
the  example  of  Jesus,  who  drove  out  the  mer- 
chants from  the  temple,  must  be  repeated.  Any 
church  which  does  not  oppose  them,  does  not 
fulfill  the  aim  for  which  it  was  created.  — Randy 
K.  Mellinger,  Quarryville,  Pa. 

This  letter  is  being  written  in  response  to 
Harold  E.  Bauman’s  article  “The  Charismatic 
Movement  and  Men”  (Dec.  30).  The  article  con- 
cerned his  personal  reactions  toward  the  National 
Men’s  Shepherds  Conference  which  was  held  in 
Kansas  City. 

While  it’s  all  well  and  good  that  the  author 
took  personal  responsibility  for  all  of  his  state- 
ments, that  really  doesn’t  amount  to  a whole 
lot  in  any  objective  sense.  I am  certain  that 
the  large  majority  of  your  readers  were  no- 
where near  the  actual  conference  itself,  so  the 
sole  source  of  information  they  now  have  is 
via  the  author’s  highly  subjective  '^pinions. 

Almost  all  of  the  objections  I noted  were 
based  on  one  of  two  things:  misleading  informa- 
tion or  erroneous  interpretations  — to  give  just 
one  example:  it  is  completely  false  that  only 
potential  shepherds  are  involved  in  the  disci- 
pling  groups.  The  truth  is  that  the  message 
being  presented  by  the  men  at  the  conference 
is  that  believers  can  never  remain  simply  mere 
converts,  but  rather  that  all  believers  are  being 
called  to  become  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the 
author  had  spent  as  much  time  investigating  and 
tracking  down  the  general  attitudes  of  the 
speakers  as  he  had  attempting  to  find  and  bring 
credit  to  any  underlying  Anabaptist  attitudes, 
present,  he  would  have  easily  discovered  this 
himself. 

It  also  appears  to  be  completely  contra- 
dictory on  the  author’s  part  to  be  so  quick  to 
disregard  the  concept  of  spiritual  authority  as 
hierarchial  in  nature  and  yet  be  equally  quick 
to  reaffirm  the  valid  authority  of  pastors  and 
elders. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment  on  printed  articles. 
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If  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
church  implies  only  one  thing,  then  for  certain 
that  one  thing  is  that  God  does  not  recognize 
any  structure  which  is  democratic.  The  type 
of  congregational  authority  which  the  author 
promotes  is  admittedly  attractive  and  in  com- 
mon practice,  yet  nevertheless  it  remains  little 
short  of  anarchy.  With  discipline  and  lifestyle 
left  to  every  believer  as  an  individual  decision, 
you  have  “every  man  doing  what  seemeth  right 
in  his  own  eyes.”  That’s  not  congregational 
authority;  that’s  mass  rebellion. 

It’s  highly  unfortunate  that  Harold  Bauman  so 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  both  the  mes- 
sage and  the  meaning.  It’s  even  more  unfortu- 
nate, however,  that  his  misleading  opinions 
were  printed.  Hopefully,  someone  with  a more 
favorable  counterbalance  will  be  given  equal 
time.  — Terry  R.  Roark,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

I have  just  read  an  article  in  your  paper, 
“Boiling  Soup  . . . ,”  Dec.  23  issue,  by  Phil 
Bender.  As  to  the  list  of  things  he  says  would 
put  out  the  fire,  such  as  waters  of  love,  reason, 
peace,  understanding,  etc.,  I feel  that  he  left  out, 
the  most  important  word  — “compromise.” 

Also  I am  sure  the  word  “turned  on  ” should 
never  be  applied  to  diety.  It  is  a term  “cooked 
up”  by  a sinner’s  world.  — William  Detweiler, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed,  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blosser  — Bnink.  — Gary  Blosser,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  and  Judy  Brunk,  Glenn  Dale,  Md., 
by  Terry  Burkhalter,  Nov.  8,  1975. 

Clemmer  — Yoder.  — Phillip  R.  Clemmer, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Frederick  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Susan  M.  Yoder,  Richmond,  Va., 
Filer  cong.,  by  William  Wickey,  Dec.  28,  19’75. 

Liggett  — Stahl.  — Charles  Liggett,  E. 
Peoria,  111.,  Highway  Village  cong.,  and  Eunice 
Stahl,  Washington,  111.,  Christian  Church,  by 
Clarence  Sutter  and  Robert  Harnish,  Dec.  27, 
1975. 

Petersheim  — Howe.  — Arnold  Petersheim, 
Elverson,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  and  Esther 
Howe,  Morgantown,  Pa.,  Rockville  cong.,  by 
Harvey  Z.  Stoltzfus,  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Popp  — Springer.  — Greg  Popp,  Washing- 
ton, 111.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Roma  Springer, 
Tremont,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Aden  Yoder 
and  David  Likeness,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Shoemaker  — Burketta.  — Darrell  Shoe- 
maker, Peoria,  111.,  and  Cindy  Burketta,  E. 
Peoria,  111.,  Highway  Village  cong.,  by  Clarence 
Sutter,  Nov.  23,  1975. 

Stoltzfus  — Heidmann.  — Fred  Stoltzfus, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Ruth  Heidmann,  Mendota, 
111.,  by  Armin  Heidmann,  uncle  of  the  bride, 
Aug.  16,  1975. 

Unternahrer  — Boshart.  — David  Unter- 
nahrer,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and 
Janis  Boshart,  Methodist  Church,  by  Arthur  and 
Nancy  Allen,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Walsh  — Roth.  — William  Walsh,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  and  Dawn  Roth,  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Lockport  cong.,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Dec.  27, 
1975. 

Yoder  — Yoder.  — Richard  A.  Yoder,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  and  Carolyn  E. 
Yoder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by 
Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Dec.  26,  1975. 

Yoder  — Rightnour.  — Royce  Yoder,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Right- 
nour, Hartville,  Ohio,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Dec. 
27, 1975. 


Zook  — Miller.  — Paul  Perry  Zook,  Pan- 
tego,  N.C.,  Hope  cong.,  and  Fannie  B.  Miller, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Maple  Glen  cong.,  by  Ivan  J. 
Miller,  Dec.  27,  1975. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baer,  Ed  and  Marlene  (Nofziger),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jacqueline  Sue,  Nov.  28,  1975. 

Byler,  Dennis  and  Connie  (Bentson),  Bra- 
gado,  Argentina,  first  child,  Mateo  Francisco, 
Oct.  30,  1975, 

Erb,  Douglas  and  Hendrina  (Verburne),  Zu- 
rich, Ont.,  first  child,  Jason  Douglas,  Dec.  9,  1975. 

Foreman,  David  and  Mary  (Gingerich),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  De  Ann  Jeanine,  Dec,  6, 
1975. 

Cascho,  Joseph  A.  and  Barbara  (Brunk),  Char- 
lottesville, Va,,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Susan  Loring,  Oct.  23,  1975. 

Gingerich,  Clifford  and  Delorus  (Gingerich), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  second  son,  Cory  Anthony,  Dec. 
22,  1975, 

Gingerich,  Dennis  and  Linda  (Augsburger), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Chad  Brian,  Dec. 
20,  1975. 

Klingelsmith,  Larry  and  Joyce  (Beck),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Sarah  Ann,  Dec.  28,  1975. 

Martin,  Richard  and  Beverly  (Delagrange), 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Ruth  Elaine, 
Dec.  27,  1975. 

Richer,  Allen  and  Siegrid,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
third  daughter,  Ann  Margaret,  Dec.  16,  1975. 

Schlatter,  Harold  and  Ruth,  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
fifth  child,  first  daughter,  Angela  Kay,  Oct. 
30,  1975. 

Stoltzfus,  John  and  Elaine  (Hertzler),  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  third  daughter,  Tiana  Shanelle,  Dec. 
24,  1975. 

Thieme,  Ron  and  Marcelle  (Klinger),  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Matthew  Ryan,  Nov.  20, 
1975. 

Unternahrer,  Norman  and  Hortensia  (Mendez), 
Ames,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Lynn, 
July  15,  1975. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bergey,  Clayton  D.,  was  born  at  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  Mar.  31,  18'78;  died  at  Norfolk  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  29,  1975;  aged 
97  y.  In  1898  he  was  married  to  Amanda  Hen- 
dricks, who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1925.  In 
1927  he  was  married  to  Maude  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (John  H.,  Titus 
H.,  and  Abram  H.  Bergey),  7 grandchildren, 
and  17  great-grandchildren.  He  served  as  a 
deacon  from  1902  to  1910  and  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1922  to  serve  Mt.  Pleasant 
Mennonite  Church,  Chesapeake,  Va.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  Dec.  2,  in  charge  of  Amos  Wenger  and 
Philip  Miller;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Burkhart,  Menno  M.,  son  of  Peter  and  Nancy 
(Martin)  Burkhart,  was  born  in  Woolwich  Twp., 
Ont.,  June  7,  1891;  died  at  Cambridge,  Ont., 
Dec.  23,  1975;  aged  84  y.  On  Aug.  16,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Hattie  Lichty,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  May  14,  1968.  Surviving  are  4 sons 
(Melvin,  Eugene,  Mahlon,  and  Donald),  one 
daughter  (Nora  — Mrs.  E.  Clare  Shantz),  16 
grandchildren,  and  5 great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Vernon  and  Ornon). 
He  was  a member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  Galen  Johns;  interment  in 
Erb  Street  Cemetery. 


Click,  Andrew  Levi,  son  of  Levi  S.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Esh)  Click,  was  born  near  Allensville,  Pa., 
Apr.  18,  1900;  died  of  Horners  Syndrome,  fol- 
lowed by  pneumonia,  Dec.  22,  1975;  aged  75  y. 
On  June  6,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Amy  Susan 
Kreider,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  7 chil- 
dren (Elizabeth  H.  — Mrs.  Keith  Grandfield, 
Elvin  D.,  Margaret  J.  — Mrs.  Everett  Metzler, 
Oren  W.,  John  R.,  Lydia  E.  — Mrs.  Said  Sama- 
tar,  and  Ervie  L.),  22  grandchildren,  6 step- 
grandchildren,  and  3 stepgreat-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
Surrey,  N.D.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  on 
Dec.  24,  in  charge  of  Duane  Oesch  and  Vernon 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Hartley,  Mary  Kay,  daughter  of  Oswin  G. 
and  Luella  (Amstutz)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  July  22,  1938;  died  of  a massive 
asthmatic  attack  in  University  of  Lund  Hospital, 
Sweden,  June  25,  1975;  aged  36  y.  On  Nov.  26, 
1966,  she  was  married  to  Fred  W.  Hartley,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  her  parents,  a 
foster  son  (Richard  Ohrgen),  and  one  brother 
(John  E.  Gerber).  She  served  3 school  terms  as 
music  instructor  at  International  Woodstock 
School,  Mussoorie,  India.  Memorial  services  were 
held  in  the  Resurrection  Chapel,  Lund,  Sweden, 
July  3,  in  charge  of  Kyrkoherde,  Nils  Hillstam. 

Schlegel,  Edward,  son  of  Earl  and  Clara 
(Immel)  Schlegel,  was  born  in  Tuscarawas  Co., 
Ohio,  July  7,  1954;  died  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  Dee.  25,  1975;  aged  21  y.  Surviving  are 
his  mother,  3 brothers  (Gary,  Randy,  and  Jim), 
and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Janice  Black,  Mrs.  Sharon 
Weber,  and  LuAnne).  He  was  a member  of  Wal- 
nut Creek  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  27,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schla- 
bach;  interment  in  East  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Steckle,  Edwin,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  Ann 
(Sittler)  Steekle,  was  born  in  Stanley  Twp.,  Dec. 
1,  1889;  died  at  South  Huron  Hospital,  &eter, 
Ont.,  Nov.  16,  1975;  aged  85  y.  Surviving  are 
2 brothers  (Ivan  and  Alvin)  and  2 sisters  (Mary 
Ann  and  Malinda  — Mrs.  Earl  Gingerich).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters  and  5 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  Zurich  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  19,  in 
charge  of  Clayton  Keupfer  and  Ephraim  Ginge- 
rich; interment  in  Goshen  Line  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Myrtle  Marie,  was  born  in  Alverton, 
Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1900;  died  at  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Dec. 
3,  1975;  aged  74  y.  She  was  married  to  Jay  D. 
Yoder.  She  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.;  inter- 
ment in  Manasota  Memorial  Park,  Bradenton, 
Fla. 


Cover  picture  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p.  47  by 
Harold  Weaver;  p.  50  (top)  by  Neil  Janzen;  (bottom) 
by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Minister’s  Week,  Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Semi- 
nary, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19-22. 

Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Feb. 
13,  14. 

Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Improvement  Program, 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
4-7. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session,  Wea- 
verland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind,,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 
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items  and  comments 


Potter  Asks  News  Media  Give 
“Fairer  Presentation”  of  WCC 

Philip  Potter,  genera!  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  news  media  to  give  a 
“fairer  presentation”  of  the  ecumenical 
organization’s  activities,  rather  than 
overly  emphasizing  its  sociopolitical  pro- 
grams. 

At  a press  conference  during  the 
World  Council’s  Fifth  Assembly,  Potter 
also  voiced  disappointment  at  what  he 
considered  undue  emphasis  in  the  media 
on  his  being  black  and  “third  world- 
orientated.  ” He  said,  “It  is  this  racial  as- 
pect that  I find  so  hard  to  understand.  ” 

In  addition  to  criticizing  some  news 
coverage  of  the  World  Council,  the 
general  secretary  also  criticized  some  mem- 
bers of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  who 
failed  to  correct  false  reporting  of  the 
organization’s  activities. 

“It  is  a curious  fact  that  they  do  not 
speak  up,  ” Dr.  Potter  said.  “I  believe  this 
is  because  they  do  not  want  the  scrutiny 
to  be  placed  upon  them  in  their  own  situ- 
ation.” 

Asked  about  the  World  Council’s  stand 
on  violence  and  nonviolence,  the  general 
secretary  said  there  was  nothing  new  about 
this  dilemma.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
church  has  spoken  about  the  concept  of  a 
“just  war”  for  centuries,  but  has  never 
offered  guidelines  regarding  a “just 
revolution.” 

Presbyterians  Withdraw  Suggestion 
They  Drop  the  “Reverend”  Title 

The  New  Zealand  Presbyterian  Church’s 
committee  on  doctrine  has  been  troubled 
by  the  title  “Reverend.” 

It  was  going  to  suggest  that  it  be 
dropped  because  it  was  often  misused 
and  some  people  regarded  it  as  a barrier 
between  ministers  and  their  congrega- 
tions. 

But,  the  committee  reports,  it  has 
changed  its  views  because  the  title  is 
governed  by  custom,  not  legislation,  and 
is  much  more  widespread  than  the  Pres- 
byterian Church’s  jurisdiction  or  influence. 

Galilee  Elects  a “Red”  Mayor 

A communist  has  been  elected  mayor 
of  this  Galilee  town  where  Jesus  was 
raised  as  a child. 

He  is  Toufik  Zayyad,  46,  secretary  of 
the  Nazareth  Communist  Party  and  a 
member  of  the  Israeli  Parliament. 

His  backers,  the  Nazareth  Democratic 


Front,  also  won  a majority  of  the 
sixteen  Municipal  Council  seats  in  what  is 
Israel’s  largest  Arab  municipality.  The 
Front  is  made  up  mostly  of  communists 
but  includes  intellectuals,  merchants,  and 
students  who  describe  themselves  as 
independents. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  19,962 
eligible  voters  participated  in  the  election. 
Zayyad  received  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  votes. 

1,200  Attend  Conference  Advocating 
the  Ordination  of  Catholic  Women 

Some  1,200  persons,  most  of  them 
Roman  Catholic  nuns  committed  to  a 
“long  struggle”  over  the  ordination 
of  women  to  the  priesthood,  approved 
the  continuation  of  a task  force  aimed 
at  achieving  their  goals  and  called  upon 
all  levels  of  the  church  to  “engage  in 
dialogue  ” on  ministry  and  priesthood. 

At  a three-day  conference  here,  en- 
titled “Women  in  Future  Priesthood 
Now:  A Call  to  Action,  ” the  partici- 

pants also  worked  out  a variety  of 
strategies  which  call  for  a new  type  of 
priesthood  — one  open  to  women  and,  as 
several  speakers  stated,  less  concerned 
with  power  and  more  concerned  with 
pastoral  needs  of  the  church. 

In  mandating  the  continuation  of  the 
present  task  force  to  spur  the  movement 
for  the  ordination  of  women  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  participants  called  for 
the  expansion  of  the  group  to  encom- 
pass more  lay  women  and  more  minority 
group  members. 

50,000  Copies  of  New  Bible 
Distributed  in  Poland 

Printing  and  distribution  of  50,000  cop- 
ies of  a new  Polish  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  underway  in  Poland. 

The  currently  influential  Polish  trans- 
lation, the  Gdanska  Bible,  was  issued  in 
1632.  The  new  translation,  sponsored  by 
the  eight-denomination  Polish  Ecu- 
menical Council,  is  meant  for  both  study 
and  worship  services. 

Paper  for  the  printing  was  supplied  to 
the  Bible  Society  in  Poland  by  the  United 
Bible  Societies,  a federation  of  national 
Bible  societies  of  which  the  American 
Bible  Society  is  a member.  The  new  trans- 
lation is  called  the  Millennium  Bible,  in 
commemoration  of  the  1,000th  anniversary 
of  Christianity  in  Poland,  celebrated  in 
1966. 


Pope  Hopes  for  Growing  Collaboration 

Pope  Paul  VI  in  a message  read  in 
Nairobi  (Nov.  28)  expressed  hope  for  grow- 
ing collaboration  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  mes- 
sage was  read  by  Dr.  Philip  Potter,  WCC 
general  secretary,  to  the  Fifth  Assembly 
convened  at  the  Kenyatta  conference 
center. 

Catholic-WCC  cooperation  already  vi- 
sible here  is  seen  in  the  sixteen  dele- 
gated observers  named  by  a unit  of  the 
Vatican  through  a report  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  scheduled  later  for  the 
Assembly,  and  the  participation  of  ten 
advisers  and  other  Catholics  in  the  As- 
sembly proceedings. 

In  the  message  the  Pope  said,  “We 
trust  that  the  efforts  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  to  promote  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and,  wherever  possible,  to  colla- 
borate with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  will  continue  and  grow  even 
greater  with  God’s  help.  ” 

Post  Aiiierican  Changes 
Name  to  Sojourners 

The  Post  American,  a four-year-old 
periodical  issued  by  a “radical  evangeli- 
cal ” community,  is  changing  its  name  to 
Sojourners,  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
goals  of  the  magazine  and  its  sponsors. 

Since  its  founding  in  Chicago  in  late 
1971,  the  periodical  has  won  attention 
in  both  the  evangelical  and  ecumenical 
camps  for  its  focus  on  social  and  political 
issues  from  a conservative  theological  base 
and  a liberal  political  viewpoint. 

In  an  editorial  explaining  the  name 
change,  the  last  issue  of  the  Post  Ameri- 
can says,  “We  have  learned  from  many 
readers  that  the  present  name  often  creates 
confusion  and  ambiguity  or  has  led  to 
misunderstanding  or  reaction  in  people 
who  fail  to  grasp  our  meaning.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  staff  came  to  feel  that  the 
present  name  is  too  narrow  and  we  have 
been  seeking  a name  that  would  more 
fully  and  clearly  convey  the  growing 
vision  of  the  publication.” 

With  regard  to  the  name  Sojourners, 
the  editorial  comments.  “It  is  one  of  the 
central  biblical  metaphors  for  the  people 
of  God  who  are  to  live  in  the  world  as 
strangers,  pilgrims,  aliens,  and  so- 
journers because  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  of  their  identity 
as  those  who  have  entered  into  a new 
order  of  things.  ” 
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Good  News^  Bad  News 


You  know  the  good  news-bad  news  routines.  They  go 
something  like  this.  “I  have  some  good  news  and  some 
bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  our  ship  has  just  reached 
open  water.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  last  coral  reef 
knocked  a hole  in  the  hull  and  we  are  sinking  rapidly.” 

I am  not  sure  what  is  the  point  of  such  stories,  except 
perhaps  to  warn  of  the  danger  in  wanting  to  believe  the 
best  when  the  opposite  is  actually  true.  Perhaps  they  also 
remind  us  that  good  and  bad  news  is  a matter  of  perspec- 
tive. 

We  might  illustrate  with  the  news  of  sports  events.  When 
two  teams  meet  and  one  defeats  the  other,  the  news  of  the 
game  is  good  news  to  one  group  of  fanatics  and  bad  news  to 
another.  The  same  would  be  true  of  wars.  From  a slightly 
different  perspective,  one’s  view  of  a prediction  of  rain 
depends  on  whether  he  is  a farmer  with  his  grain  newly 
sown  or  a camper  ready  for  a weekend  in  the  open. 

So  there  is  a certain  relativity  to  the  adjectives  good  or 
bad  applied  to  the  news.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  there 
are  certain  types  of  news  more  generally  seen  as  good  and 
others  usually  bad.  Stories  about  love  and  harmony,  peace 
and  plenty,  growth  and  success  are  generally  seen  as 
good.  Reports  of  murder  and  divorce,  accidents  and  disas- 
ters, starvation  and  plague  are  surely  bad  news. 

With  this  in  mind  I fell  to  wondering  recently  why  the 
secular  press  seems  to  veer  toward  bad  news  and  the  news 
in  the  Gospel  Herald  is  usually  of  a cheerful  sort.  For 
example,  I have  before  me  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  There  are  nine  news  headlines  on  the  front  page 
plus  a news  picture  not  related  to  any  of  the  nine  stories. 
Only  one  of  the  ten  items  is  a really  cheerful  story.  It  tells 
of  black  middle-class  people  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  find- 
ing a more  prosperous  life.  The  rest  deal  with  death, 
accidents,  tragedies,  inflation,  or  conflict  of  some  sort. 

Then  I look  at  news  stories  in  a recent  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  I see  positive  words  and  expressions  such  as  “in- 
sights of  Mennonites  . . . considered  noteworthy,”  “faith 
network  extends,  ” “survey  encourages,”  “unity.  ” “accred- 
ited, ” “ordained.  ” 

There  are  negative  emphases  as  well:  “suicide  attempts,” 
“Western  floods,”  “world  hunger.”  But  there  seems  to  be 
a different  definition  of  news  in  operation.  The  secular  press 
is  notorious  for  its  emphasis  on  disaster  and  tragedy.  When 


asked  why  this  is  so,  news  editors  would  likely  say  that 
these  are  what  people  want  to  read. 

They  are  no  doubt  correct.  Bad  news  breaks  the  tedium 
of  an  ordinary  existence.  A crash  on  the  highway  brings 
excitement  to  an  otherwise  dull  day.  Reading  about  it  in  the 
paper  provides  a jolt  to  those  who  were  not  there.  If  the 
victims  were  acquaintances  or  someone  close  to  you,  you 
wish  to  know  about  it.  If  not,  the  news  tends  to  increase 
your  sense  of  well-being  since  you  were  thus  not  closely 
involved. 

Would  the  same  principles  apply  to  church  pub- 
lishing? Not  necessarily.  Of  course  we  publish  stories  of 
death  and  disaster  as  we  did  last  week  for  a young  Menno- 
nite  drowned  in  Kenya.  And  we  carry  obituaries  every  week. 
Our  research  has  told  us  that  this  information  is  impor- 
tant to  Gospel  Herald  readers. 

What  of  news  about  marital  conflict,  disagreements  in  com- 
mittees, breakdowns  in  congregational  communication?  Here 
we  are  much  more  cautious.  If  I recall  correctly,  a Menno- 
nite  editor  once  began  publishing  divorces  as  well  as  mar- 
riages and  readers  were  not  pleased. 

No  doubt  this  is  in  part  because  ours  are  family  publi- 
cations. If  someone  down  the  street  gets  divorced  or  has  a 
fight  with  the  boss,  this  may  be  interesting,  but  not  a 
personal  matter.  If  severe  conflict  comes  to  our  own  family, 
this  is  personal  and  painful  and  I may  not  want  to  think 
about  it. 

Perhaps  too  we  are  not  helped  by  sordid  details  or  petty 
conflicts  in  the  Christian  family.  All  who  know  their  own 
hearts  know  that  no  one  is  perfect.  Having  recognized  this, 
we  rejoice  in  the  good  things  that  are  happening  and  go  on 
from  there. 

Further,  the  Gospel  Herald  is  an  advocacy  publication, 
championing  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  church  as  rep- 
resented by  one  small  segment,  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Much  of  the  news  we  carry  comes  from  organizations 
seeking  the  involvement  and  support  of  readers.  Would  they 
be  expected  to  report  the  worst  side  of  their  work? 

Still  one  wonders  if  our  credibility  suffers  when  we  imply 
that  the  bad  news  occurs  in  the  world  and  mainly  good 
things  happen  in  the  church.  Here  the  Bible  is  ahead  of 
us,  reporting  frankly  many  problems  of  its  heroes  and  con- 
flicts in  the  early  church.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Jonah  among  the  prophets  from  “Frieze  of  the  Prophets”  by  John  Singer  Sargent. 


Joni  Maddox  of  Macon 


by  Earl  Sears 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Joni  Maddox  of  Macon  as 
he  headed  toward  his  office  with  his  Bible  in  his  belt.  The 
Lord  said,  Joni,  go  to  Upper  Siberia  where  they  keep  pris- 
soners  and  separate  families.  Say  to  them  that  their 
wickedness  is  known  to  me.”  But  Joni  said,  “Look,  Lord. 
Be  reasonable.  They  are  atheists.  They  will  never  hear 
the  Word  of  God.  Why  even  our  good  people  with  their 
Bibles  in  their  belts  haven’t  all  responded.  How  could  we 
exp>ect  them  to  respond  in  Upper  Siberia?  ” 

“Go,  Joni,”  said  the  Lord. 


or  the  Book  of  Jonah  Revisited 

Joni  thought,  “I  will  fly  to  the  South  Pole.  Surely  I can 
get  away  from  God  there.”  So  he  bought  an  air  ticket  and 
got  on  board  for  the  South  Pole  where  he  would  be  away 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

While  flying  south,  a very  bad  man  came  up  to  the  cock- 
pit and  said,  “Unless  you  deliver  to  me  the  man  who  re- 
fused to  go  to  the  people  in  Upper  Siberia  and  throw  him 
out,  I will  blow  this  plane  apart.  ” 

“Surely  we  do  not  deserve  such  treatment,”  said  the 
captain  and  his  flight  crew.  “Go  and  find  this  man.”  They 
searched  the  plane  and  in  the  rear  lavatory  they  found 
Joni  sleeping. 


Cameo 

My  son. 

Child  I never  knew, 

I wonder  what  you’d  be,  and  where. 
Would  you  fight? 

Or  bravely  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Loving  neighbor  more  than  self. 

My  son? 

— Dorothy  Shank 


“Why  are  you  here?  ” they  asked  Joni. 

“I  am  a twice-born  Christian.  A follower  of  the  Lord. 
But  I am  running  from  Him  because  He  is  calling  me  to 
do  something  strange.  He  wants  me  to  preach  to  the 
atheists  in  Upper  Siberia,  which  the  prophet  John  calls 
Gog.  If  the  man  demands  that  I be  thrown  out,  you  may 
throw  me  out. ’’ 

The  captain  tried  to  reason  with  the  very  bad  man,  but 
he  became  angry  and  said  he  would  blow  the  plane  apart 
unless  they  threw  Joni  out.  The  plane  dropped  to  4,000 
feet  and  when  the  center  stair  below  the  tail  section  was 
lowered,  they  threw  Joni  out.  As  he  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
Joni  prayed,  “Lord,  You  have  delivered  me  from  death  be- 
fore, deliver  me  now.  Deliverance  is  Yours.’’ 

At  that  moment  a great  bald  eagle  with  arrows  in  his 
claws  caught  Joni  up  and  set  him  on  his  feet  in  Macon. 
With  thanksgiving  Joni  said,  “The  great  bald  eagle  with 
arrows  in  his  claws  has  set  me  on  my  feet.  Life  is  good. 
Surely  God  loves  us  with  Bibles  in  our  belts!  ” 

So  Joni  traveled  that  great  land  three  days  until  he 
came  to  Vladivostok.  And  he  preached  a word  of  destruc- 
tion because  of  their  sins,  saying,  “You  have  crucified 
many  who  have  not  agreed  with  your  political  line.  You 
have  separated  many  families  and  broken  the  spirit  of 
many  persons.  Your  own  son,  Alexander,  has  revealed  these 
things  to  us.  ” And  with  some  satisfaction  Joni  with  his 
Bible  in  his  belt  preached  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
within  one  month. 

When  the  citizens  of  Vladivostok  heard  these  words,  they 
were  reminded  of  the  message  of  the  mother  church 
from  the  East.  They  went  into  their  onion-crowned  cathe- 
drals, which  are  now  museums,  and  said,  “We  must  repent 
and  no  longer  let  Siberia  be  used  as  a destroyer  of  men.’’ 
When  God  saw  their  sorrow  for  their  destruction  of  peo- 
ple, He  repented  and  said,  “I  will  not  destroy  them  for 
truly  now  they  are  My  people.  ” And  Joni’s  satisfaction 
turned  to  hostility,  and  he  said,  “Lord  God,  these  people 
are  now  more  loved  than  my  own  people  with  Bibles  in 
their  belts.  Lord,  I feel  like  a fool,  for  I told  my  people 
that  I come  to  preach  destruction  of  Great  Gog  of  the 
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north,  as  our  own  writer  John  has  said  concerning  these 
latter  days.  My  people  said,  ‘Go  with  our  blessing  for 
surely  these  atheists  must  be  destroyed.’  Now  instead 
these  are  considered  a people  as  loved  as  my  own  people 
with  Bibles  in  their  belts.  I knew  you  a God  of  love,  but 
isn’t  it  poor  judgment  to  forgive  them  so  easily?’’ 

Then  Joni  said,  “I  will  sit  here  on  the  border  of  Siberia. 
Perhaps  God  will  yet  come  to  His  senses  and  destroy 
them.”  As  Joni  sat  on  the  border  of  Siberia,  several 
Siberian  stone  pines  grew  up  around  him,  keeping  the 
cold  Siberian  wind  off  his  back.  Joni  was  glad  because  of 
the  trees.  So  Joni  sat  in  his  stone  trees  waiting  for 
judgment  to  come  to  Siberia. 

Then  a fungus  came  over  Joni’s  trees  and  they  died. 
Joni  was  outraged.  He  tore  his  belt  and  threw  his  Bible 
on  the  ground  and  cried,  “God,  I might  as  well  be  dead. 
I am  a fool  in  my  people’s  eyes.  You  have  forgiven  and 
not  destroyed  Siberia  and  now  my  trees  have  died.  I will 
destroy  myself.” 

And  God  said,  “Are  you  sure  you  should  be  so  an- 
gry, Joni?  You  felt  sorry  for  your  stone  trees,  which  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  You  should  know,  Joni,  that  I 
care  as  much  for  Siberia  as  you  do  for  your  stone  trees. 
Do  not  predetermine  my  forgiveness,  Joni.  I forgive  all 
who  turn  to  me  and  Siberia  is  as  much  my  people  as 
you  in  Macon  with  Bibles  in  your  belts.  Do  not  sorrow, 
but  rejoice  with  Me  that  My  forgiveness  comes  to  places 
you  never  dreamed.  Do  not,  Joni,  attempt  to  bind  My  love 
to  your  own  limited  boundaries.  ” ^ 
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what  Makes 

Sunday  School  Material  Biblical? 


by  David  Helmuth 


In  a recent  study  of  the  concerns  of  Mennonite  Sunday 
school  teachers,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  things 
teachers  are  most  concerned  about  is  that  the  material  be 
obviously  biblical.  This  concern,  to  be  sure,  is  a good  and 
legitimate  one.  As  volunteer  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school 
we  are  not  interested  in  teaching  unless  we  have  some 
assurance  that  the  message  we  teach  is  biblical.  We  right- 
fully desire  to  teach  the  Word  of  God  and  not  something 
which  is  man’s  message. 

When  those  who  are  responsible  for  choosing  Sunday 
school  materials  attempt  to  evaluate  the  various  materials 
which  are  available  what  should  they  look  for?  How  can 
1 as  a teacher,  Sunday  school  superintendent,  pastor  — 
or  parent  — know  if  a certain  Sunday  school  curriculum 
is  truly  biblical?  Here  are  some  possible  guidelines  which 
could  help  us  work  at  this  question; 

1.  Does  the  material  look  biblical?  That  is,  are  there 
a lot  of  Bible  passages  printed  in  the  material?  It  does 
not  take  very  long  to  see  if  a particular  Sunday  school 
curriculum  is  biblical  according  to  this  criterion.  This  can 
be  seen  very  easily  and  quickly  by  leafing  through  the 
material.  To  see  a lot  of  the  Bible  printed  makes  Sunday 
school  material  appear  to  be  very  obviously  biblical  and 
can  be  quite  reassuring  to  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  is 
indeed  using  biblical  material. 

Material  that  rates  high  according  to  this  criterion  is 
rather  convenient  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  If  the 
Bible  is  printed  as  a part  of  the  material  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  don’t  need  to  spend  much  time  looking  up  the 
Scriptures  in  their  Bibles.  In  many  cases  they  would  not 
need  to  use  their  Bibles  in  studying  for  the  lesson  nor 
have  a need  to  bring  them  to  the  classroom.  The  Bible 
is  already  printed  in  the  pupil’s  material,  as  well  as  in 
the  teacher’s  material. 

However,  curriculum  material  that  rates  high  on  this 
basis  may  actually  discourage  teachers  and  pupils  in  their 
use  of  the  Bible.  As  a Mennonite  Church  we  affirm  the 
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value  of  developing  familiarity  with  the  Bible  so  that  it 
can  be  a ready  and  accessible  resource  to  us  in  all  of 
life’s  experiences.  To  be  sure,  there  is  need  for  some 
of  the  Bible  text  to  be  printed  in  the  Sunday  school  ma- 
terial, but  we  also  need  to  consider  other  criteria  for 
determining  if  a curriculum  is  biblical. 

2.  Is  the  Sunday  school  material  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  message  of  the  Bible?  In  using  this  principle 
the  concern  is  that  the  whole  content  and  method  of 
the  material  be  in  harmony  with  the  message  of  the  Bible. 
As  a Mennonite  Church  we  do  have  differences  of  convic- 
tion as  to  what  the  Bible  teaches  on  some  points,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  many  very  basic  areas  upon 
which  we  agree.  Our  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  is  a 
good  statement  of  these  areas  of  agreement.  Highly  im- 
portant is  our  understanding  of  what  the  Bible  says  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  church.  Of  equal  importance 
are  our  understandings  of  the  biblical  message  of  salvation 
leading  to  discipleship,  the  conflict  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  — resulting  in  noncon- 
formity and  the  way  of  peace  and  nonresistance. 

Are  the  Sunday  school  materials  which  we  choose  in 
harmony  with  the  message  of  the  Bible  as  we  have  come 
to  understand  it  in  the  history  of  our  church?  To  know  the 
answer  to  this  question  will  take  considerable  time.  Those 
responsible  to  choose  Sunday  school  materials  should  take 
great  care  to  read  the  entire  material  and  evaluate  it 
carefully  from  the  perspective  of  whether  it  supports  and 
teaches  the  Bible  faithfully. 

3.  Does  the  Sunday  school  material  facilitate  and  guide 
the  teacher  and  students  into  a study  of  the  Word  of 
God?  Does  the  material  provide  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance for  really  getting  into  the  Bible  and  discovering  its 
message?  Some  Sunday  school  material  may  appear  to 
have  little  biblical  content  because  very  little  Scripture  is 
printed.  In  some  cases  the  available  pages  are  used  in  giv- 
ing a lot  of  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  This  help  is 
given  through  questions  that  lead  teacher  and  student  into 
discovery  of  the  message  of  the  Bible. 

Sometimes  considerable  space  is  taken  in  providing  back- 
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ground  materials  which  are  useful  in  understanding  the 
message  of  the  Bible.  Commentaries  on  the  message  of  the 
Bible,  maps,  and  specific  suggestions  help  the  teacher  and 
pupils  to  study  the  Bible  together.  This  kind  of  curriculum 
material  leads  students  into  a study  of  the  Word  even 
though  there  are  not  many  Bible  passages  printed. 

To  use  this  material,  teacher  and  pupil  must  use  their 
Bibles.  It  just  may  be  that  Sunday  school  curriculum  which 
rates  high  on  this  criterion  may  indeed  help  Sunday 
school  classes  to  use  their  Bibles  more  as  a part  of  their 
learning  experiences  than  when  the  material  has  a lot  of 
the  biblical  text  printed. 

4.  Are  the  teaching  methods  suggested  by  the  Sunday 
school  material  adequate  to  teach  the  biblical  message? 
Medium  (method)  and  message  must  be  kept  in  har- 
mony. Most  of  the  teaching  methods  suggested  by  evangel- 
ical Sunday  school  curricula  would  not  need  to  be  called 
into  question,  although  we  must  always  keep  before  us 
the  concern  that  the  method  or  medium  be  kept  in  har- 

The  Swing  of 

by  John 

After  my  dad  was  past  seventy-five  years  of  age  he 
decided  to  make  a grandfather’s  clock  for  each  of  his  eleven 
children.  Quite  an  undertaking.  But  he  was  alert,  active, 
and  a good  carpenter,  so  he  went  to  work.  He  had  some 
walnut  trees  cut  down  and  the  lumber  processed.  And 
he  finished  his  project!  Now  my  clock  is  ticking  away  in 
the  living  room.  Day  after  day  the  pendulum  swings  back 
and  forth  with  peaceful  regularity. 

But  I think  of  another  pendulum  swing.  I call  it  the 
Christian  pendulum.  That  swing  is  not  so  peaceful  and  it 
gives  me  great  concern. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Christian  pendulum  swung  in 
the  direction  of  intellectualism.  There  was  emphasis  on 
learning,  knowing,  and  understanding.  Theological  cor- 
rectness too  often  was  measured  by  the  amount  of  Bible 
training  you  had  received  in  college  or  seminary.  The  man 
with  the  most  letters  behind  his  name  was  seen  as  the 
spiritual  giant.  But  was  he? 

Too  often  his  relationship  to  the  Master  was  ignored, 
when  considering  his  theological  correctness.  And  some  of 
these  voices  were  not  always  correct.  But  people  began 
following  a man,  or  men,  instead  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Following  this  wave  of  intellectualism  came  spiritual 
lethargy.  This  was  not  surprising,  for  one  cannot  build  a 
spiritual  life  on  intellectualism  alone.  When  this  dryness 
and  deadness  settled  over  the  church  there  was  bound  to 
be  a reaction.  Young  people,  especially,  reacted  against 
this  nothingness  element  in  the  church.  They  began  say- 
ing “phony  ” and  “take  off  your  mask.  ” They  were  ripe 
for  a change. 


mony  with  the  message  of  the  Bible  itself. 

A more  major  concern  should  be  that  of  whether  the  Sun- 
day school  curriculum  material  which  we  choose  does  in- 
deed provide  enough  help  in  relation  to  methods  so  that 
the  all-important  message  of  the  Bible  can  be  effectively 
taught.  Are  there  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  teaching 
helps  so  that  the  biblical  content  can  really  come  alive  to 
teachers  and  pupils?  Of  what  good  is  Sunday  school  ma- 
terial that  is  obviously  biblical  on  the  basis  of  other  kinds 
of  guidelines  if  it  does  not  provide  adequate  teaching 
helps?  Just  as  a farmer  needs  transportation  for  his  crops 
before  they  can  become  food  for  people,  so  a Sunday 
school  curriculum  needs  to  provide  adequate  methods  to 
teach  the  Bible  so  that  it  can  become  spiritual  food. 

Those  who  select  Sunday  school  curricula  need  to  have 
clear  guidelines  from  which  to  select  the  material.  The  con- 
cern that  the  material  be  biblical  is  one  of  high  priority. 
How  can  you  know?  The  four  questions  raised  in  this 
article  may  be  helpful.  The  relative  importance  of  each  of 
the  four  questions  will  need  to  be  considered  carefully.  ^ 

the  Pendulum 

L.  Ropp 

Then  along  came  conversions  and  new  commitments  to 
Christ.  This  was  wonderful,  but  some  were  ready  to 
throw  out  the  window  all  of  the  past,  even  the  good. 
Personal  experience,  feeling,  and  expression  for  some  be- 
came not  only  the  big  thing,  but  about  everything.  Shar- 
ing with  others  became  the  “in”  thing.  For  some,  personal 
experience,  rather  than  the  Word  of  God,  has  become  the 
measuring  stick  for  truth,  and  this  is  dangerous. 

It  is  time  the  pendulum  swings  back  to  center,  for 
when  your  feelings  calm  down,  your  Christian  experience 
may  be  left,  high  and  dry.  You  just  can’t  feed  your  Chris- 
tian life  on  personal  experience  alone,  apart  from  the 
Word  of  God.  Those  who  persist  on  living  a life  that  is 
experience  oriented  only  may  be  in  danger  of  agnosticism 
after  their  experience  cools  off.  They  may  end  up  say- 
ing, “Well,  we  just  can’t  know  God.  ” Experience  only  is 
like  wind  without  rain  and  the  final  result  may  be  more 
damage  than  good. 

The  sound  and  healthy  Christian  life  should  not  be  like 
the  swinging  pendulum  of  a clock.  Rather  the  healthy 
Christian  life  calls  for  a good  balance  between  a per- 
sonal relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a living  respect  and  response  to  the 
Word  of  God.  The  new  life  in  Christ  must  be  nurtured 
by  reading,  understanding,  and  practice  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Test  your  feelings  with  the  Word.  The  Spirit  and  the 
Word  agree. 

Keep  a healthy  balance  in  your  Christian  life  by  com- 
bining your  experience  with  understanding  and  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Is  at  Hand 

by  Paul  M.  Lederach 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!  This  was  the 
message  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Mt.  3:2).  This  was  the  message  of  Jesus,  whose  name 
means  “Jehovah  ’ or  “Yahweh  Saves”  (Mt.  4:17).  “He  will 
save  his  people  from  their  sins,”  was  announced  at  His 
birth  (Mt.  1:21).  This  was  the  message  of  Jesus,  “The 
Christ,”  which  means,  “Messiah”  or  “the  Anointed  One.” 
“The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Mt.  10:7),  was  the 
message  the  apostles  were  sent  to  preach. 

I would  like  to  gather  this  message  around  four  ideas: 
1.  There  is  a kingdom.  2.  There  is  a King.  3.  The  king- 
dom is  at  hand  because  the  King  has  come.  4.  Repent. 

I want  to  call  attention  to  “repent”  — as  part  of 
preaching  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  both 
John  and  Jesus  called  to  repentance. 

1.  There  Is  a Kingdom.  Without  a doubt  “kingdom”  is 
a major  theme  of  Matthew.  This  is  especially  striking 
when  we  remember  that  Matthew  was  a tax  collector  who 
gave  allegiance  to  Caesar  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Rome.  But 
having  found  Jesus,  Matthew  found  a new  King  and  a com- 
pletely new  kingdom.  Matthew  changed  both  king  and 
kingdoms! 

The  word  “kingdom”  appears  in  Matthew  perhaps 
fifty  times.  When  Matthew  wrote  about  the  kingdom,  his 
most  familiar  phrase  was  the  “kingdom  of  heaven.”  (In 
the  original  language  heaven  is  plural,  “the  kingdom  of 
heavens.”)  At  times  Matthew  uses  “kingdom  of  heaven” 
interchangeably  with  the  “kingdom  of  God”  (Mt.  19:23,  24). 
At  times  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man.  At  other  times  the  “kingdom 
of  God”  (Mt.  12:28;  21:31;  21:43)  and  the  “kingdom  of  the 
Father”  (Mt.  6:10;  13:43;  26:29)  seem  distinct  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt.  13:41;  16:28).  For  ex- 
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ample,  Matthew  13:41-43,  “The  Son  of  man  will  send  his 
angels,  and  they  will  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  causes 
of  sin  and  all  evildoers,  and  throw  them  into  the  furnace  of 
fire;  there  men  will  weep  and  gnash  their  teeth.  Then 
the  righteous  will  shine  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father.” 

Matthew  is  deeply  aware  of  another  kingdom,  the  “king- 
dom of  Satan”  (Mt.  12:25-28).  He  understands  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  somehow  in  the  control  of 
Satan  — to  the  extent  that  Satan  could  offer  Jesus  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  were  He  to  fall  and  worship 
him  (Mt.  4:8,  9).  Matthew  is  aware  also  of  a constant 
conflict  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  In  fact,  Jesus  said  that  the  powers  of 
death  — the  kingdom  of  Satan  — are  arrayed  against  the 
church  (Mt.  16:18).  When  Jesus  cast  out  demons,  this  was 
a sure  sign  that  “the  kingdom  of  God  has  come”  (Mt. 
12:28). 

The  kingdom  of  God  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Father  means, 
simply,  the  rule  of  God.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  also  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  However,  in  the  latter  instances  the  references  seem 
more  specifically  related  to  the  rule  of  Jesus  as  King,  as 
the  Christ  or  the  Anointed  One,  and  as  Son  of  Man. 

Matthew  sees  Jesus  as  King.  It  is  remarkable  to  note 
the  kingly  references  made  to  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  King 
of  Israel,  He  is  the  Son  of  David,  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
He  is  Lord,  He  is  Son  of  Man.  Matthew  sees  Jesus  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  and 
the  aspirations  of  Israel. 

Matthew  draws  much  of  his  imagery  concerning  the 
kingdom  and  the  King  from  a vision  of  Daniel.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  take  many  of  the  words  in  this  vision  (Daniel 
7:13,  14)  to  see  how  Matthew  used  them,  and  to  help  us 
understand  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  declaration,  “The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand!” 

Daniel  wrote: 

Behold,  with  the  clouds  of  heaven 
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there  came  one  like  a son  of  man, 
and  he  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days 
and  was  presented  before  him. 

And  to  him  was  given  dominion  and  glory  and  king- 
dom, 

that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him; 

his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion, 

which  shall  not  pass  away, 

and  his  kingdom  one  that  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

Many  of  these  words  appear  frequently  in  Matthew; 

The  “clouds  ” — see,  for  example,  the  transfiguration; 

The  Son  of  Man  (which  we  will  come  to  later);  before 
the  Ancient  of  Days  comes  the  “Son  of  Man.” 

He  is  given  dominion  or  authority  (Mt.  28:18). 

He  is  given  “kingdom.”  It  is  a universal  kingdom  — 
“all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages.”  Notice  how  fre- 
quently Matthew  uses  the  phrase  “all  nations”  (Mt. 
24:14;  25:31,  32;  28:18,  19).  All  peoples,  and  nations, 
and  languages  should  serve  the  Son  of  Man.  His 
dominion  is  everlasting.  It  shall  not  pass  away.  It  shall 
not  be  destroyed! 

Time  and  time  again  Matthew  affirms  that  the  great 
hope  of  Israel  — the  hope  that  was  so  common  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  — the  hope  that  was  given  such  powerful  expres- 
sion by  Daniel  has  now  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of 
Jesus  — the  Son  of  Man! 

In  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man  comes  before 
the  Ancient  of  Days  and  receives  a worldwide  eternal 
dominion  — this,  I believe,  is  the  meaning  behind  Matthew’s 
“the  kingdom  of  heaven.  ” This  kingdom  is  seen  always  as 
something  quite  other  than  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It 
is  other  in  its  coming,  in  its  effect,  and  in  its  destiny. 

Jesus  wanted  His  followers  to  see  what  this  kingdom  was 
like.  Jesus  made  it  clear  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  an 
arena  of  conflict.  It  is  like  a man  who  sows  good  seed  and 
an  enemy  comes  and  sows  weeds  (Mt.  13:24). 

The  kingdom  has  a small  beginning,  but  grows  into  some- 
thing that  is  worldwide.  He  illustrates  this  with  a grain  of 
mustard  seed  (Mt.  13:31). 

Jesus  said  the  kingdom  is  like  leaven  — something  that 
will  permeate  all  of  the  structures  of  society  (Mt.  13:33). 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  something  of  great  value! 
It’s  like  a treasure  hidden  in  a field.  A man  finds  the  trea- 
sure; he  buys  the  field  (Mt.  13:44). 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a merchant  who  deals 
in  pearls.  He  finds  a pearl  of  exquisite  beauty  and  infinite 
worth.  The  merchant  sells  everything  he  has  so  that  he 
could  buy  the  pearl  for  resale  (Mt.  13:45). 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a net  that  is  cast  into  the 
sea  (Mt.  13:47).  It’s  a realm  of  forgiveness,  like  a king  who 
wants  to  settle  accounts.  He  calls  his  servants  before  him 
and  he  graciously  forgives  (Mt.  18:23).  It’s  a realm  of  grace, 
like  a householder  who  employs  men  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  near  the  end  of  the  day  he  pays  all  of  them 
the  same  gracious  wage  (Mt.  20:1). 

The  kingdom  is  something  that  demands  sobriety  and 


alertness  and  readiness. 

Jesus  said  it’s  like  a king  who  gave  a marriage  feast 
(Mt.  22:2)  or  like  ten  maidens  who  come  — and  five  are 
wise  and  five  are  foolish  (Mt.  25:1).  Such  is  the  kingdom 

— a mysterious,  valuable,  penetrating,  worldwide,  people- 
wide, kingdom  — the  rule  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  There  Is  a King.  To  speak  of  kingdom,  of  course, 
suggests  that  there  is  a king.  Matthew  is  quite  clear  — 
that  King  is  Jesus!  Jesus  is  son  of  David,  thus  with  kingly 
lineage.  Jesus  is  son  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promise 
was  given.  The  genealogy  ends  with  “Christ”  — which 
means  “the  Anointed  One.  ” The  story  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  infant  (Mt.  2:2)  King  of  Israel.  It  concludes 
with  the  crucified,  risen.  King  of  Israel.  But  most  frequent 
the  kingly  name  is  “Son  of  Man.” 

Note  how  frequently  Matthew  mentions  the  Son  of  Man’s 
authority:  the  Son  of  Man  has  authority  on  earth  to  for- 
give sins  (Mt.  9:16);  the  Son  of  Man  taught  as  one  with 
authority  (Mt.  7:29);  this  Man  gave  His  apostles  authority 

— even  over  the  unclean  spirits  (Mt.  10:1).  Yet  we  come  to 
a great  mystery.  Though  the  Son  of  Man  was  from  God  (to 
use  the  phraseology  of  John)  and  was  going  to  God,  al- 
though to  Him  was  given  all  authority  (Mt.  28:18)  yet  He 
had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head  (Mt.  8:20). 

To  Him  was  given  all  authority,  yet  the  Son  of  Man  was 
betrayed  (Mt.  26:24);  He  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men  (Mt.  17:22);  into  the  hands  of  high  priests  and  scribes 
(Mt.  20:18,  19);  into  the  hands  of  sinners  (Mt.  26:45).  The 
Son  of  Man  would  die  (Mt.  17:22);  He  would  be  crucified 
(Mt.  26:2);  He  would  be  buried  (Mt.  12:40);  and  finally  he 
would  rise  from  the  dead  (Mt.  17:5,  22).  The  Son  of  Man, 
in  His  own  words,  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve  and 
give  His  life  for  many  (Mt.  20:28).  The  king  of  this  king- 
dom is  so  different!  All  of  the  words  in  common  use  to 
describe  a king,  or  president,  or  a prime  minister,  denote 
political  power.  They  don’t  begin  to  describe  the  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  — the  Son  of  Man  who  had  no 
place  to  lay  His  head,  who  came  to  serve  and  not  to  be 
served. 

3.  The  Kingdom  Is  at  Hand  Because  the  King  Has 
Come.  “The  kingdom  of  heaven,  ” Jesus  said,  “is  fast  ap- 
proaching. ” It  is  here  because  the  King  has  come.  Notice 
that  as  soon  as  Matthew  told  about  Jesus’  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  immediately  told  about  the  calling 
of  James  and  John,  and  Peter  and  Andrew.  A basic  part 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  has  been  and  still  is 
the  calling  of  followers.  Jesus  was  in  the  process  of  bring- 
ing into  being  a community,  and  this  is  a community  of 
“apostles  ” — or  “sent  ones.” 

Jesus  called  a group  together.  He  commissioned  them  to 
preach,  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ” (Mt.  10:7). 
This  small  group  of  twelve  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
church.  They  were  the  foundation  of  the  church  the  Lord 
said  He  would  build  (Mt.  16:18).  Upon  these  men  and  ad- 
ditional believers  came  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 
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On  the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  Capernaum.  Matthew  4:13  says  that  Jesus 


“went  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  by  the  sea” 


It’s  important  to  see  how  Jesus  uses  the  word  “church.  ” 
“Ekklesia  ” is  commonly  used  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament 
to  refer  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  God.  It  is  striking  to 
observe  that  the  Son  of  Man’s  use  of  the  word  “church  ” 
points  to  His  intention  to  bring  into  existence  a new  peo- 
ple, who  would  in  a real  way  take  the  place  of  the  old. 

To  this  new  group  Jesus  entrusted  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom (Mt.  16:19).  Through  this  new  community  the  rule  of 
God  is  to  be  made  known  throughout  the  earth.  This  is  the 
community  that  is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
This  is  a community  of  faith.  Here  God  rules.  This  com- 
munity is  to  be  a demonstration  in  the  world  of  what  the 
rule  of  God  means,  and  even  more  it  is  a foretaste  of 
what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  mean  ultimately! 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!  — so  close  that  Jesus 
said  the  apostles  would  not  have  time  to  go  through  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  before  the  Son  of  Man  comes  (Mt.  10: 
23).  Jesus  said  to  others,  “There  are  some  standing  here 
who  will  not  taste  death  before  they  see  the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom  (Mt.  16:28).  When  Jesus  was  on  trial. 
He  said  to  the  High  Priest,  “I  tell  you,  hereafter 
[from  this  time  onward]  you  will  see  the  Son  of  man 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  coming  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven’’  (Mt.  26:64). 

The  kingdom  is  near  because  the  King  has  come.  It  is 


only  a short  time  till  His  death.  His  resurrection,  and  His 
ascension  — when  the  Son  of  man  appears  before  the  An- 
cient of  Days  and  begins  His  rule! 

4.  Repent.  The  text  as  assigned  is  not  complete.  Mat- 
thew 4:17  reads,  “Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.  ” John  the  Baptist,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  called 
men  to  repentance.  John  the  Baptist  called  men  back  to  the 
covenant,  back  to  the  rule  of  God.  But  unfortunately  John’s 
hearers,  as  persons  of  privilege  and  as  children  of  Abra- 
ham, saw  no  need  to  repent.  They  put  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  heritage.  Then  John  thundered,  “Do 
not  presume  . . . God  is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham  ” (Mt.  3:9). 

Jesus  came  with  the  same  message  — “Repent!  ” This 
time  it  was  the  Son  of  man  who  calls.  It  is  the  Lord 
Himself  who  pleads  for  repentance.  It  was  the  One  who 
knew  full  well  that  the  only  way  into  His  kingdom,  the 
only  way  to  participate  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  only 
way  to  experience  the  kingdom  of  heaven  — was  by  re- 
pentance! Repentance  is  a total  readjustment  of  life.  It  is 
a total  reorientation  of  life  — in  faithful  obedience  to 
Jesus  Ghrist  and  His  Word.  Repentance  is  vastly  more  than 
sorrow  for  past  sins. 

In  the  Book  of  Matthew  it  appears  that  repentance  was 
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consistently  at  the  core  of  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and 
the  religious  community.  Jesus  constantly  called  them  to 
repentance.  He  warned,  “Many  will  come  from  east  and 
west  and  sit  at  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  while  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  thrown  into  the  outer  darkness”  (Mt.  8;  11,  12).  Or  as 
mentioned  earlier,  Jesus  said,  “The  kingdom  of  God  will 
be  taken  away  from  you  and  given  to  a nation  producing 
the  fruits  of  it”  (Mt.  21:32). 

Jesus  taught  His  followers  to  pray,  “Forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors”  (Mt.  6:12).  Or  Jesus 
said,  “Those  who  are  well  have  no  need  of  a physician, 
but  those  who  are  sick.  ...  I came  not  to  call  the  right- 
eous, but  sinners”  (Mt.  9:12,  13).  Again,  He  said,  “Take 
the  log  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then  you  will  see  clear- 
ly to  take  the  speck  out  of  your  brother’s  eye”  (Mt.  7:5). 
Or,  “Unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  you  will  never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en” (Mt.  5:20).  All  of  these  sayings  hinged  on  repentance. 

It  was  startling  for  Jesus  to  say,  “Unless  your  righteous- 
ness exceeds  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  Pharisees,  if 
anything,  were  moral  and  devout  men.  They  were  dedi- 
cated to  Israel  and  to  Israel’s  worship.  They  were  dedi- 
cated to  Israel’s  God,  and  to  God’s  revelation  — the  law. 
And  they  were  attempting  to  recover  the  meaning  of  the 
law  for  their  time.  They  were  men  of  good  intentions  who 
even  built  monuments  to  their  forefathers. 

But  Jesus  said  the  Pharisees  were  hypocrites.  The  word 
“hypocrite  ” in  our  Bibles  is  a transliteration  of  a Greek 
word.  Within  the  last  300  or  400  years,  the  word  “hypo- 
crite ” has  taken  on  a meaning  different  from  that  at  the 
time  of  Jesus.  Usually  we  think  of  a “hypocrite  ” as  some- 
one who  does  one  thing  knowing  full  well  that  he  should 
be  doing  something  else.  This  is  not  the  sense  here.  Per- 
haps in  our  language  today  the  word  that  comes  closest  to 
Jesus’  meaning  is  “hypercritical.”  The  Pharisees  were 
“hypercritical.  ” What  happened  to  these  good  men? 

Their  way  of  life  became  not  a humble  offering  to  God, 
a simple  obedience,  rather  it  became  an  exhibition  of  right- 
ness. They  acknowledged  the  need  to  repent,  but  as  a rule, 
it  was  someone  else  who  needed  to  repent!  They  became 
critical  and  aloof  in  their  goodness.  They  saw  clearly 
the  failures  and  the  foibles  of  others.  And  when  they 
made  converts  in  their  own  image,  they  became,  Jesus 
said,  “Twice  as  much  a child  of  hell”  (Mt.  23:15),  as  their 
evangelists.  The  failure  of  these  good  people  was  simply 
that  they  saw  no  need  to  repent. 

Now  “Pharisee  ” was  a good  word.  Paul  could  say  with- 
out blinking  an  eye,  “I  am  a Pharisee,  a son  of  Pharisees  ” 
(Acts  23:6),  but  he  always  kept  this  in  perspective  because 
he  knew  there  was  something  more. 

I have  been  wondering,  as  we  think  about  citizenship  in 
the  kingdom,  whether  the  key  word  is  not  “repent.”  For 
repentance  is  the  prerequisite  to  kingdom  citizenship.  It 
is  the  key  to  continued  participation  in  the  kingdom.  Re- 


pentance is  especially  important  now  in  the  midst  of  our 
celebrations.  I wonder  whether  the  word  Anabaptist  may 
not,  in  time,  become  a byword  like  Pharisee.  Unless  all 
our  celebrations,  all  of  our  explorations  of  the  past,  and  all 
of  our  analyses  of  the  present  are  not  saturated  with  and 
rooted  in  a deep  sense  of  repentance  — it  will! 

It  is  particularly  hard  for  us  to  see  where  we  need  to  re- 
pent. It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  see  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  We  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  Fundamentalists. 
We  know  what  is  wrong  with  the  mainline  Protestants.  We 
know  what  the  problem  is  with  Roman  Catholicism.  We 
can  refer  with  pride  to  the  dynamic  Anabaptists  in  our 
past,  we  are  alert  to  our  “third  way,”  with  an  assumption, 
at  least  implicit,  that  this  is  the  true  way.  However,  when 
Jesus  talks  about  the  kingdom  and  citizenship  in  the  king- 
dom, He  says,  “Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand.  ” 

When  there  come  those  times  when  we  tend  to  be  “hy- 
percritical,” or  if  we  make  unloving  comparisons  with  others 
to  demonstrate  our  own  superiority,  or  if  we  laud  our  past 
with  the  assumption  that  that  glory  is  fully  in  our  midst 
today,  some  brother  or  sister  should  call  us  to  repent! 

How  central  repentance  is  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
How  radical  and  costly  repentance  is.  A strange  thing  about 
repentance  is  that  it  is  not  gradual.  One  knows  when 
he  repents,  and  he  knows  of  what  he  repents.  As  the  Son 
of  Man  preached  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Lord  of  the  church,  called  to  repentance.  This  is 
the  radical  reorientation  that  will  allow  us  to  look  afresh 
at  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament,  that  will  allow  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  help  us  discover  what  faithfulness  means  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  suggests 
that  we  have  no  heritage  other  than  participating  in  the 
community  of  fesus.  No  heritage  other  than  living  and  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  has  come  to  us. 
Hear  the  words  of  the  Son  of  Man,  “Repent  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is. at  hand”!  And  the  One  who  said  this  is  none 
other  than  Jesus,  to  whom  has  been  given  all  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt.  28:18). 


A Price  Tag  on  Love 

when  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada’s  Gen- 
eral Council  Executive  receive  their  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  they  may  wonder  what  happened  to  one  of  their 
resolutions. 

It  was  printed  this  way:  “Moved  by  the  Rev.  Ivan  Gum- 
ming, seconded  by  the  Rev.  George  Tuttle  and  agreed,  that 
the  staff  and  personnel  committee  take  under  advisement 
the  possibility  of  planning  1977  salary  increases  in  a 
manner  not  related  to  total  salary,  but  to  that  portion 
of  salary  related  to  cost-of-loving  increases.”  ^ 
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Renewal  Without  Confusion 


by  Harry  Kraus 


The  article,  “Can  We  Have  Renewal  Without  Con- 
fusion?” by  Norman  Derstine  (Nov.  25)  appears  to  be  writ- 
ten with  a bias  against  the  Pentecost  movement  of  God 
across  the  world.  I suspect  that  it  was  deliberately  written 
this  way  to  stimulate  discussion,  but  I fear  that  it  will 
strengthen  unbelief  rather  than  joy  in  God’s  actions.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  it  was  written  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
its  confusion  without  appearing  to  be  debating  or  con- 
stantly rebutting  a dear  brother,  but  I would  like,  in  love, 
to  present  an  alternate  viewpoint.  In  answering  to  specific 
ideas  in  the  article  I will  be  unable  to  present  a complete 
position  and  many  of  the  ideas  will  necessarily  be  fragmented 
or  the  discussion  will  be  too  long  to  print. 

In  the  introduction  Jim  Wallis  is  quoted,  “Since  Scrip- 
ture sees  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  producing  an  active 
commitment  to  social  and  political  justice.  . . . ” If  he  means 
that  we  are  committed  to  seek  political  power  to  right 
wrongs,  I believe  differently.  My  experience  with  “people 
of  the  Spirit  ” is  that  they  share  things  as  well  as  love  ac- 
ross widely  separated  cultural  backgrounds  within  the  fel- 
lowship, and  thus  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

Why  Confusion  About  Pentecost?  I have  difficulty  un- 
derstanding why  there  is  confusion  about  the  historic  event 
of  Pentecost.  Of  course  there  was  only  one  first  outpouring. 
Of  course  I do  not  need  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  wait  in  the 
upper  room,  but  it  is  a fact  that  this  kind  of  happening  has 
been  repeated  many  times.  To  say  that  it  will  never  be 
repeated  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  facts!  There  was  only  one 
Nicodemus  who  first  heard  “ye  must  be  born  again,”  but 
does  that  mean  the  new  birth  will  never  be  repeated? 

The  new  birth  occurring  with  the  believers’  acceptance 
of  the  work  of  Calvary  is  very  much  a miraculous  thing.  It 
occurs  only  with  God  Himself  in  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  “baptizing  us  into  Christ  ” (1  Cor.  12:13,  Rom.  6:3, 
and  Gal.  3:27). 


Harry  Kraus  is  a medical  doctor  from  Newport  News,  Va. 


The  section  “Confusion  About  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  ” 
touches  many  facets  of  this  blessed  gift,  but  I am  left  con- 
fused as  to  how  the  conclusions  are  reached.  Does  he  mean 
that  the  one  word  which  describes  our  personal  Pentecost 
is  conversion?  Hebrews  6:2  speaks  of  a plural  “doctrine  of 
baptisms  ” and  1 Corinthians  12:13  alludes  to  two  of  these 
baptisms,  not  just  one.  The  first  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  initiates  the  believer  into  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  baptizer,  the  medium  into  which  the  believer  is  bap- 
tized is  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  this  act  which  in  the  words  of  Ephesians  2 “makes 
both  one.  ” This  is  the  new  birth,  “That  which  is  born  of  the 
Spirit  is  Spirit.  ” The  second  part  of  1 Corinthians  12:13  says, 
“and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.  ” This  drinking  of 
one  Spirit  is  spoken  of  many  times  prophetically  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  passages  such  as  Isaiah  44:3,  “I  will  pour 
water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground.  I will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  seed.  ...”  Jesus 
says  in  John  7:37-39,  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water. 
(But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe 
on  him  should  receive:  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified).  ” 

All  four  of  the  Gospels  record  that  Jesus  is  the  one  who 
will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  part  of  1 Corin- 
thians 12:13  then  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  activity  producing 
a new  life,  and  the  second  part  refers  to  Jesus’  activity  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  believer.  There  is  of  course 
a third  baptism  where  one  believer  baptizes  another  in 
water,  thus  acknowledging  and  symbolizing  the  Holy  Spirit 
having  baptized  him  into  Christ. 

There  are  profound  meanings  for  each  of  these  baptisms 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  The  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  is  for  a specific  purpose,  namely,  to  re- 
ceive power  to  bear  witness  to  the  risen  Christ.  This  spec- 
ial anointing  for  witness  brings  the  “charismatic”  gifts 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  up  Jesus. 
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In  Acts  8:8  the  great  joy  in  the  city  was  because  of  the 
miraculous  new  birth  occurring  in  the  life  of  the  new  be- 
lievers. They  were  even  baptized  with  water  verse  12,  but 
the  apostles  recognized  that  they  also  needed  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit.  The  people  had  to  receive  (reach  out 
and  take  by  faith)  the  Holy  Ghost  when  the  apostles 
prayed  and  laid  their  hands  on  them.  At  that  point  “Pen- 
tecost ” came  again,  in  a miraculous  way,  for  Simon  saw 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given. 

I agree  that  we  do  not  need  to  pray  for  God  to  send 
His  Spirit  into  the  world  any  more  than  we  need  to  pray 
that  Jesus  will  come  and  die  for  our  sins.  But  let  me  not 
be  confused  into  thinking  that  I do  not  need  to  ask  for  Him 
to  baptize  me  any  less  than  I need  to  ask  Him  to  save 
me.  In  John  14:16  we  have  a long  discourse  on  the  com- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  introduced  by  verses  12-14  of 
chapter  14  — “and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do; 
because  I go  unto  my  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name,  that  will  I do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glori- 
fied in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  ...  I will  pray  the  Fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter.  ...” 

These  words  are  repeated:  “Ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will” 
(15:7),  “Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name” 
(15:16),  and  “Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
be  full”  (16:24).  All  these  are  given  in  the  setting  of  the 
teaching  on  the  wonderful,  comforting,  joyful,  teaching, 
convicting  work  of  the  abiding  Holy  Spirit.  If  I were  to 
tell  you  of  a wonderful  experience  available  to  you  and 
then  tell  you  that  you  can  ask  for  whatever  you  want, 
wouldn’t  you  get  the  idea?  Jesus  said  in  Luke  11:13,  “How 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  him?  ” Not  ask?  Unthinkable! 

What  About  Tongues?  What  about  tongues?  I am 
amazed  that  those  who  deny  the  gift  of  “tongues”  continue 
to  think  it  is  unimportant  just  because  love  is  the  essence 
of  God  and  He  wants  that  love  to  permeate  every  aspect 
of  our  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  By  the  same  logic  we  could 
throw  out  faith  and  hope.  The  fact  remains  that  the  mani- 
festation of  tongues  was  the  first  gift  displayed  by  the  be- 
lievers at  Pentecost,  along  with  the  gift  of  preaching.  Do 
you  think  Peter  had  to  study  for  a week  before  delivering 
that  sermon?  No,  it  was  a gift!  I wonder  how  much  of  the 
Scriptures  he  had  committed  to  memory.  We  don’t  know, 
but  we  do  know  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  that  sermon. 

One  confusion  that  seems  to  persist  is  the  lack  of  dis- 
cernment concerning  the  public  and  private  manifestation 
of  tongues.  Acts  2 was  a public  utterance  to  convince  un- 
believers. First  Corinthians  12  and  14  speak  of  both 
private  tongues  spoken  of  as  praying  in  the  Spirit,  speak- 
ing mysteries  to  God,  edifying  himself,  and  public  tongues 
as  a sign  to  them  that  believe  not,  and  through  interpreta- 
tion to  edify  the  church. 

Some  Christian  psychiatrists  are  not  the  only  persons 
who  have  difficulty  with  “tongues.”  Many  Christian  minis- 


ters have  even  called  it  “demonic.  ” The  language  used  here 
“temporary  regression”  and  “stylized  primitivizations”  come 
from  evolution  oriented  psychological  lingo  rather  than  as 
he  suggests  earlier  that  we  be  “guided  by  the  Book  that 
tells  us  about  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit.”  (See  Galatians 
3:3.) 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  recordings  of  the  tongues  of 
Pentecost,  Cornelius,  the  twelve  at  Ephesus  in  Acts  19, 
and  the  worship  at  those  early  churches  where  “tongues  ” 
were  manifested  by  God  through  the  believers,  but  we 
don’t.  We  don’t  seem  to  have  a problem  believing  that 
their  new  birth  experience  was  the  same  as  ours.  Why 
should  we  think  that  their  praying  in  the  Spirit  was  differ- 
ent than  in  our  day.  The  word  for  prophesy  in  Joel  2:28  is 
listed  in  Strong’s  as  Naba  and  is  defined  as  to  “speak  or 
sing  by  inspiration.  ” Peter  very  freely  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit  was  able  to  say  that  the  message  in  tongues 
at  Pentecost  was  that  spoken  of  by  Joel.  It  is  beautiful  to 
see  how  from  Matthew  on  the  New  Testament  interprets 
the  Old  in  the  light  of  their  experience  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Is  it  then  so  wrong  for  charismatics  to  interpret  the  teach- 
ing on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  light  of  their  experiences? 

The  confusion  here  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
prefer  not  to  join  the  “Pentecostals.”  Paul  could  have  told 
the  Corinthians,  “Look,  this  tongue  thing  is  causing  so 
much  confusion,  so  lets  just  forget  the  whole  thing.  ” But 
instead  he  says,  “I  would  that  ye  all  spake  with  tongues.  ” 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  to  confound  the  wise.  If 
He  is  going  to  control  us,  we  dare  not  object  to  being 
reduced  to  foolishness,  even  the  foolishness  of  speaking  in 
an  unknown  tongue  to  edify  the  spirit  though  the 
“intelligence  ” is  unfruitful.  The  point  is  that  God  wants  to 
control  this  rudder  of  this  ship.  (See  James  3.)  He  wants 
us  to  be  obedient,  to  be  under  His  complete  control. 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Do?  The  most  unbelievable 
statement  is  that  Acts  is  not  normative  for  the  church.  Did 
God  change?  Is  Jesus  no  longer  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted?  Is  there  less  need  for  real  power  in  our  churches? 
Are  there  fewer  people  to  be  reached?  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  with  Matthew  10:19  and  20,  John  14:12,  Luke 
24:49,  Romans  15:13,  19,  Ephesians  5:18,  19,  Jude  20?  What 
else  in  this  New  Testament  was  only  for  then? 

God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion.  If  we  are  confused 
is  it  not  because  we  are  spoiled  “through  philosophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ  ”?  (Col.  2:8).  Let  us  seek 
rather  to  enter  into  the  attitude  and  position  of  1 Corin- 
thians 2.  Not  with  the  “wisdom  of  this  world  ” but  let  us 
be  in  the  Spirit  “that  we  might  know  the  things  that 
are  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  ” “But  the  anointing  which 
ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not 
that  any  man  teach  you:  but  as  the  same  anointing  teach- 
eth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie”  (1  Jn. 
2:27).  Brethren,  let  us  seek  that  anointing. 
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Missions  Highiights  1975 


January— For  lifelong  love  and  marriage— the  60-day 
multimedia  campaign  released  this  month  exposed  persons 
to  a message  rooted  In  Christ's  forgiveness.  The  campaign 
used  bus  posters,  Choice  books,  radio,  TV  spots,  calendars, 
ads,  letters,  and  a Bible  correspondence  course  to  peiss 
along  the  word  that  “forgiving  love  can  last  a lifetime.” 


February— Eleven  believers  were  baptized  In  Los  Tajibos, 
Bolivia,  Feb.  16,  part  of  three  baptisms  that  day  of  24  new 
believers.  The  believers  formed  the  nucleus  of  three  new 
congregations,  reflecting  the  witness  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers  followed  up  by  the  efforts  of  Soledad 
and  Jose  Godoy,  missionaries  from  Argentina. 


March— Student  nurses  from  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  were 
entertained  by  Walsenburg  Mennonite  congregation 
during  a mid-term  break  this  month  to  visit  health  and 
welfare  administered  hospitals  at  La  Junta,  Rocky  Ford, 
Walsenburg  and  La  Jara,  Colo.  Ed  Rempel,  pastor  (left), 
Luke  Birky,  health  and  welfare  secretary  (right),  talk 
church/health  care. 


April— Washington,  D.C.,  area  Mennonite  students  and 
young  adults  met  together  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
auspices  of  three  Mennonite  student  services  groups  to 
explore  with  William  Stringfellow  and  others  Issues  and 
concerns  around  the  theme  "Fallen  Institutions:  Meanings 
and  Effects.’’  Among  those  present:  Hubert  Brown, 
student  services  secretary,  and  Rick  Mojonnler,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  student  minister. 


May— Voluntary  Service  workers  oriented  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  May  4-6,  entered  one  and  two  year  assignments, 
joining  the  some  250-member  VS  family.  The  Relief  and 
Service  Committee  meeting  May  6,  7 approved  new  VS 
units  for  Columbus,  Ohio,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  a Mobile  Builders  Unit. 


June— First  as  Voluntary  Service  workers  (1953),  then  as 
self-supporting  home  missionaries  among  Navajo  Indians 
(1954-75),  now  this  month  beginning  a new  mission  field 
workers  assignment  in  Mennonite  Church  Region  II. 
Stanley  and  Arlie  Weaver  continue  the  church’s  mission  In 
kingdom  extension. 


August— Relief  and  Service  Committee  in  a telephone 
conference  July  24  approved  a short-term  VS  unit  to  work  in 
family  services  and  reunification  efforts  for  Vietnamese 
refugees  with  American  Red  Cross  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.  Two  VSers  were  on  location  Aug.  5,  two  Aug.  15. 
Raul  Badia,  Mel  Janzen,  Gerry  Keener  and  Margaret 
Richer  served. 


September— To  this  building,  the  former  Hotel  Elkhart, 
Mission  Board  staff  came  to  work  Sept.  2,  in  the  first  office 
move  in  60  years.  Offices  are  located  on  floors  two  and 
three,  shared  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Education.  Remaining 
upper  floors  are  being  completed  for  retirement  living. 


July— I . U.  Nsasak,  secretary  for  the  3,700-member  Nigeria 
Mennonite  Church,  In  a July  14  chapel  message  to  home 
office  staff,  said,  “As  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  In  the  world,  the  Nigeria  church  Is  grateful  that 
the  Mission  Board  responded  to  our  Macedonian  call  and 
isent  missionaries  In  1959." 


• October— Mission  Board  workers  reflect  on  Mennonite 
missions  1945-75  in  Being  God’s  Missionary  Community, 
published  Oct.  18.  Also  published:  PrlvHa^  to  Serve, 
memoirs  of  Allen  H.  Erb,  pioneer  In  Mennonite  Church 
health  Institutions  and  services,  and  A New  Rhythm  lor 
Mennonites,  first  chapter  of  a Mennonite  missions  history 
by  historian  Theron  F.  Schlabach. 


November- EXTENDING  CHRIST’S  KINGDOM— Many 
congregations  heard  speakers  this  month  tell  of  missions 
work  and  more  used  the  filmstrip  Extending  Christ’s 
Kingdom  and  related  booklet  to  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Mission  Board— extending  Christ's  kingdom. 


December— Mary  Alice  Lehman,  Mission  Board  cashier, 
counted  $1,784,428  in  contributions  from  the  church  to  the 
end  of  November.  This  month  and  January  she  hoped  to 
count  $1,103,172  more,  to  see  the  annual  budget  met. 


You  helped  yearlong  in  missions.  Thank  you!  Join  us  in  giving 
thanks  for  our  Lord’s  task— for  what  He  has  done  and  will  do.  You 
may  want  to  tell  us  about  your  concerns,  interests,  ideas, 
commitments,  questions,  counsel,  joy  for  missions  in  this  new 
year.  We  need  your  help  yearlong. 


MENNONITE 

"°*gPMISS10NS 

BOX  370  ELKHART,  IN  46514 


The  American  Revolution 
in  British  Eyes 

by  James  R.  Hertzler 


“All  England  is  in  a flame!  I labour  to  put  out  this 
flame.  Ought  not  every  true  patriot  to  do  the  same?” 

John  Wesley’s  Journal  entry  for  November  11,  1775,  indi- 
cates the  temper  of  the  time  as  well  as  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  heated  passions  that  he  felt  about  him. 

One  can  find  several  points  of  comparison  between  the 
war  for  American  Independence  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  and  the  recently  ended  Vietnam  conflict.  In  both, 
people  of  the  same  race,  language,  and  appearance  were 
at  odds;  in  both  a more  complicated  fighting  machine 
faced  a horde  of  guerrillas;  in  both  there  was  involved  a 
struggle  for  world  power  that  was  far  bigger  than  the  im- 
mediate hostilities. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Vietnam  war,  there  occurred  much 
debate  among  the  citizenry  of  the  more  sophisticated  com- 
batant as  to  the  need  for  such  belligerency  on  the  part  of 
that  state.  The  quotation  from  John  Wesley’s  Journal  demon- 
strates that  in  the  1770s,  as  in  the  1970s,  churchmen  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  crisis  of  the  times. 

Wesley’s  efforts  to  “put  out  this  flame  ” led  him  to  cor- 
respond with  various  persons  whom  he  believed  he  might 
influence.  In  May  1775  he  wrote  to  the  American  Method- 
ists and  called  on  them  to  “be  peacemakers,  to  be  calm 
and  loving  to  all.”  He  further  counselled  them  to  “addict 
yourselves  to  no  party.  ” The  next  month  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A Calm  Address  to  the  American 
Colonies,  in  which  he  urged  moderation  on  the  hotheads 
there.  At  the  same  time,  Wesley  wrote  to  Lord  North 
and  warned  the  English  leader  that  the  Americans  were 
“terribly  united  ” in  their  quest  for  liberty  and  security  for 
their  families. 

Unlike  the  Methodist  organization,  the  Anglican  Church 
was  a state  church,  and  the  government  had  in  the  past 
frequently  “tuned  the  pulpit  ” to  make  sure  its  preachers 
held  to  the  official  line  in  politics.  Pastors  of  the  established 
church  all  over  England  backed  the  king  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. One  of  these  was  James  Woodforde,  sometime  curate 


and  official  at  New  College,  Oxford.  Woodforde  recorded 
in  his  diary  several  times  of  his  participation  in  fasting 
serivces  in  support  of  “His  Majesty’s  Arms  Against  the 
Rebel  Americans”  and  notes  his  contribution  of  five  guineas 
to  help  outfit  a regiment  for  the  war. 

But  not  all  Anglican  preachers  were  sure  the  king  was 
right.  Even  before  the  “shot  heard  round  the  world,  ” 
Josiah  Tucker,  an  expert  on  trade  as  well  as  a clergyman, 
believed  that  England  should  give  legal  freedom  to  her 
colonies.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  eject  them  com- 
pletely from  the  Empire,  but  retain  them  as  friendly  allies 
and  commercial  partners. 

Newspapers  debated  the  war.  The  Morning  Chronicle 
feared  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  if  the  “rebel  prov- 
inces” should  be  “torn  from  our  hands.  ” On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  same  month,  July  1775,  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  ran  an  article  which  asked,  “Why  do  the  colo- 
nists have  to  suffer  violation  of  their  charters  and  rights?  ” 
But  in  the  same  newspaper,  following  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a writer  ridiculed  the  “self-evident  ” claim 
that  every  man  had  an  “inalienable  right  to  pursuit  of 
happiness  ” which  was  being  denied  the  Americans.  Silly 
claim!  Who  isn’t  in  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Other  writers  took  varying  stands  on  the  issue.  Samuel 
Johnson  condemned  the  Americans  for  base  ingratitude  and 
for  rebellion  against  lawful  authority.  Johnson’s  shadow, 
James  Boswell,  did  not  wish  to  argue  with  his  idol,  but  he 
admitted  to  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Britain’s  actions.  Horace  Walpole  was  not  at  all  confident 
that  Britain  had  what  it  would  take  to  suppress  the  rebels. 
In  letters  to  a friend  in  the  fall  of  1775  he  expressed  a 
good  deal  of  contempt  for  the  blunders  of  the  North  ad- 
ministration. 

Several  rhymsters  were  of  an  opinion  quite  different  from 
Boswell  and  Walpole.  The  poet  laureate,  William  White- 
head,  sang  enthusiastically  and  chauvinistically  of  Brit- 
tania: 
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John  Wesley:  He 
urged  moderation 
on  the  English  and 
sent  a message  to 
American  Method- 
ists opposing  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

But  his  messages 
were  largely  un- 
heeded. 

Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  tide 
Extend  your  healing  influence  wide 
Where  millions  claim  your  care 
Inspire  each  just,  each  filial  thought, 

And  let  the  nations  of  the  world  be  taught 
The  British  oak  is  there. 

Another  more  earthy  poet  drew  a picture  of  the  Americans 
as  mad,  runaway  horses,  and  predicted  that 
With  bellies  full  of  liberty. 

But  void  of  oats  and  hay, 

they  would  sneak  back,  blind  and  bleeding,  but  tamer  and 
wiser,  would  see  their  folly. 

And  run  away  no  more. 

A ballad  of  1776  predicted  that 

The  Lion  once  rous’d  will  strike  such  a terror 
Shall  show  you,  poor  fools,  your  presumption  and  error. 
And  the  time  will  soon  come  when  your  whole  rebel  race 
Will  be  drove  from  the  land,  nor  dare  show  your  face. 

The  ballad  concluded  with  the  lines, 

Here’s  a health  to  great  George,  may  he  fully  deter- 
mine. 

To  root  from  the  earth  all  such  insolent  vermine. 

If  churchmen  and  other  writers  disagreed  about  colonial 
policy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  politicians  argued  the  topic. 
The  position  of  the  government  was  that  the  authority 
of  king  and  parliament  over  the  colonies  had  to  be  de- 
cisively reestablished.  Government  measures  to  assert  this 
authority  were  regularly  supported  by  comfortable  majorities 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  indicated  general  public 
favor  of  the  policies  of  Townshend,  Grenville,  and  North. 

But  voices  in  the  political  wilderness  called  for  a dif- 
ferent direction.  Edmund  Burke  reminded  the  government 
that  the  colonists  were  descendants  of  Englishmen  and  were 


of  a “high  and  free  spirit  ” that  would  not  tolerate  a 
“government  made  up  of  nothing  but  restraints  and  penal- 
ties. ” Push  the  Americans  too  hard,  Burke  said,  and  they 
will  “cast  sovereignty  in  your  face.  ” William  Pitt,  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  urged  the  British  leaders  “to  adopt  a more 
gentle  mode  of  governing  America  ” and  the  aged  states- 
man asserted  that  he  would  carry  to  his  grave  the  convic- 
tion that  the  government  had  acted  “contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  justice  ” in  its  relations  w ith  the  Americans. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  recent  national  trauma,  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Britain  shifted  as  the  conflict  dragged  on.  In 
the  fall  of  1775  there  were  many  in  England  who  felt  that 
the  Americans  were  justified  in  resisting  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  an  incompetent  British  government.  Then, 
following  the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, some  Englishmen  believed  that  the  Americans 
had  gone  too  far  in  their  defiance  of  the  king’s  authority. 
Later,  particularly  after  the  British  defeat  at  Saratoga,  and 
still  later,  at  Yorktown,  the  king  stood  more  and  more  alone 
in  his  insistence  that  the  Americans  be  brought  to  heel. 

The  king  had  been  reassured  by  one  of  his  field  com- 
manders in  1779  that  the  American  people  were  getting  sick 
of  the  “intolerable  Tyranny  of  the  New  States  ” and  would 
return  gladly  to  the  rule  of  his  majesty.  All  that  was  needed 
was  a show  of  determination.  This  could  be  done,  according 
to  a plan  of  that  year,  by  concentrating  on  one  particular 
area,  by  conquering  and  pacifying  it,  and  by  denying  to  the 
enemy  the  resources  of  the  liberated  region.  Then  lightly 
armed  and  highly  mobile  troops  could  fan  out  on  search- 
and-destroy  missions  to  bring  other  rebellious  territories 
into  subjection.  Having  won  the  territory,  it  would  not 
take  long  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  colonists  to 
the  rule  of  the  crown,  and  they  would,  without  a doubt, 
“Submit  to  the  British  Government,  ” which  was,  indeed, 
the  goal  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

But  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  did  not  draw  closer, 
and  Britons  began  to  weary  of  the  struggle.  A resolution 
to  the  king  was  drafted  by  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  dreaded  the  “impending  Ruin  to  the 
Kingdom  ” from  a continuation  of  this  “unnatural  War  ” and 
urged  him  to  put  a speedy  end  to  “such  fatal  Hostilities.  ” 
Even  the  poet  laureate  cried. 

Enough  of  slaughter  have  ye  known 

Ye  wayward  children  of  a distant  clime. 

The  incompetence  and  moral  weakness  of  the  successive 
British  governments  were  among  the  most  important  causes 
for  the  deterioration  of  some  trade  disputes  into  war  and 
eventual  defeat  of  the  king’s  forces.  Sentiments  of  sanity, 
such  as  those  of  Wesley,  Tucker,  Burke,  and  Chatham,  were 
voiced,  but  were  ignored.  One  of  the  lessons  that  we  can 
learn  from  history  is  to  give  ear  to  minority  opinions.  These 
minority  voices  do  not  usually  have  all  the  truth,  but  their 
insights  are  often  needed  to  make  the  truth  more  complete.  ^ 
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church  news 

Court  Recognizes  Funk's 
Beliefs  on  Union 


In  a forcefully  worded  and  sometimes 
eloquent  statement,  the  Manitoba  (Canada) 
Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  that  Henry 
Funk,  the  one-time  employee  of  McGavin 
Toastmaster  Ltd.  of  Winnif)eg,  had  the 
right  not  to  join  the  union  there  because 
of  his  religious  beliefs. 

Funk  was  fired  from  the  bakery  on  June 
27,  1974,  because  of  his  refusal  to  join  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionary  Workers’  Inter- 
national Union,  Local  389. 

An  application  for  exemption  to  joining 
made  to  the  Manitoba  Labour  Board  was 
rejected  and  later  turned  down  as  well 
in  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

The  appeal  of  the  earlier  decisions  was 
heard  in  October  and  a decision  was  re- 
leased Jan.  5,  written  by  Manitoba  Chief 
Justice  Samuel  Freedman  and  Justice  J.  F. 
O’Sullivan. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Freedman  is  that  the  Labour  Board 
erred  in  testing  the  beliefs  of  the  Menno- 
nite  Brethren  Church  instead  of  trying 
to  determine  what  Funk  himself  believed. 

Henry  Funk  lives  in  Niverville,  Man., 
and  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren church  there. 

“It’s  enquiry  should  have  been  directed 
to  the  nature  of  Funk’s  religious  beliefs 
concerning  the  joining  of  a union,”  Freed- 
man wrote.  “Central  to  that  enquiry  would 
be  the  question  of  sincerity.  Were  Funk’s 
religious  beliefs  sincerely  and  genuinely 
held?  Or  were  they  a sham,  spuriously  as- 
serted in  order  to  gain  some  personal 
advantage? 

“Evidently  the  Board  was  satisfied  of 
Funk’s  sincerity,  since  it  declared  that  ‘the 
Applicant  is  by  conscience  opposed  to 
joining  a union.’  In  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent dispute  that  should  have  ended  the 
matter.  But  the  Board  fell  into  error  in 
thinking  that  the  governing  factor  was  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  conerning  unions.  This  misdirec- 
tion of  itself  involved  ...  an  excess  of 
jurisdiction.  Its  decision  accordingly  can- 
not stand.” 

The  Labour  Board  had  argued  that  the 
wording  of  the  Act  (Where  an  employee 
. . . has  satisfied  the  board  that  by  reason 
of  his  religious  beliefs  he  is  by  conscience 
opposed  (a)  to  joining  a union,  and  (b)  pay- 
ing dues  to  a union  . . .)  gave  it  the  right 


to  ask  for  the  specific  beliefs  of  an  appli- 
cant’s church  along  with  the  signature  of 
an  officer  of  the  church. 

Chief  Justice  Freedman  noted  that  an 
individual  “may  hold  beliefs  which  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  his  church.  ” They 
may  at  times  “be  more  conservative  . . . 
or,  no  less  frequently,  more  liberal.  ” Thus, 
said  the  judge,  “an  enquiry  by  the  La- 
bour Board  into  the  beliefs  or  tenets  of  a 
church  can  only  be  relevant  to  the  extent 
that  it  throws  light  upon  or  helps  to  iden- 
tify the  religious  beliefs  of  the  particular 
person  concerned.  If,  however,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  church’s  beliefs  or  tenets 
is  in  itself  the  end  purpose  of  the  enquiry, 
it  ceases  to  be  an  enquiry  such  as  is 
contemplated  under  the  Act.  ” 

Release  of  the  decision  caused  consid- 
erable consternation  within  both  the  Mani- 
toba Federation  of  Labour  and  the  provin- 
cial Minister  of  Labour’s  office,  according 
to  reports  published  in  the  two  Winnipeg 
daily  papers. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Manitoba 
Labour  Board  indicated  that  the  Board 
was  considering  taking  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Mr.  Hugh 
Jamieson  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
appeal  court  ruling  “leaves  the  door  wide 
open  for  mass  exclusion  from  bargaining 
units.  ” 

Minister  of  Labour  A.  R.  (Russ)  Paulley 
also  appeared  quite  unhappy  with  the  rul- 
ing. He  told  a Winnipeg  Tribune  reporter 
that  he  would  take  “a  very  close  look  ” 
at  the  Court  of  Appeal  decision  to  “see 
whether  or  not  the  decision  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  (of  Canada) 
...  or  whether  to  review  the  legislation.  ” 

Paulley  recalled  that  when  he  intro- 
duced the  legislation,  “there  were  no 
exclusions  at  all;  every  one  had  to  pay 
union  dues.  ” A Plymouth  Brethren  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  unions  of  any  kind 
prompted  a clause  to  be  inserted,  he  said. 
Paulley  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  “a  corrective  ” amendment. 

Len  Stevens  of  the  Manitoba  Federa- 
tion of  Labour  said  he  was  “concerned  and 
disturbed  that  any  individual  can  say  he  can 
be  excluded  for  his  individual  beliefs.  . . . 
It’s  a cop-out.  We  will  insist  on  changes 
to  the  Act.  ” Mr.  Stevens  said,  however, 
that  he  was  reluctant  to  see  people  fired 


for  their  refusal  to  join  a union. 

For  Henry  Funk  and  his  lawyer  Ken- 
neth Regier  the  decision  was  the  turning 
point  in  a year  and  a half  of  setbacks  and 
struggles.  Now  teaching  in  a school  at  the 
Brightstone  Hutterite  Colony  about  12 
miles  west  of  Lac  du  Bonnet,  Manitoba, 
Henry  Funk’s  life  probably  won’t  change 
much  because  of  the  decision.  But  it  means 
that  the  principle  he  acted  upon,  when  he 
chose  being  fired  rather  than  joining  a 
union  he  was  opposed  to,  has  been  le- 
gally recognized. 

And  for  10  or  11  other  Manitobans,  all 
of  whom  sought  to  use  the  same  exemption 
clause,  it  will  probably  open  the  door  for 
similar  decisions.  A significant  milestone 
has  been  established  in  Manitoba  courts, 
one  which  may  be  used  frequently  by  con- 
scientious objectors  in  the  years  to  come. 
— Harold  Jantz 

Missionaries  Watched 
by  CIA 

Missionaries  and  service  workers  are  un- 
der regular  surveillance,  Wilbert  Shenk  told 
the  directors  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions during  their  January  13,  14  meeting. 
Not  only  does  the  CIA  gather  information 
on  them  but  the  secret  police  of  the  host 
countries  are  also  active.  He  reported  his 
own  experience  some  years  ago  as  an  MCC 
worker  in  Indonesia.  A member  of  the  In- 
donesian secret  police  showed  him  a file 
with  records  of  activities  which  he  him- 
self had  forgotten. 

As  secretary  for  overseas  missions, 
Wilbert  urged  the  Board  to  support  U.S. 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  who  has  introduced 
legislations  which  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  missionaries  by  the  CIA.  The  Board  took 
action  to  request  that  an  official  letter  of 
support  be  sent  to  Hatfield. 

In  other  activity,  the  Board  reaffirmed 
an  earlier  decision  to  have  the  Health  and 
Welfare  division  assume  administration  of 
Tudor  Village,  a financially  troubled  Elk- 
hart area  retirement  home,  if  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Board  could  be 
met. 

They  heard  a prediction  of  a probable 
deficit  in  the  current  year’s  budget  and 
approved  the  use  of  estate  funds  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  expenses  and 
contributions. 

Board  members  gave  support  to  plans 
by  relief  and  service  director  John  Eby 
for  a leadership  development  seminar  in 
Ohio,  approved  a World  Mission  Institute 
being  scheduled  at  Hesston  College,  and 
supported  personnel  director  Dorsa  Mish- 
ler’s  plan  to  visit  church  service  workers 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

They  heard  plans  for  further  develop- 
ment of  facilities  at  Greencroft  Center, 
headquarters  of  three  Mennonite  boards. 
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and  complained  a bit  about  cost  overruns. 
A.  J.  Metzler  reported  on  the  campaign 
to  raise  funds  for  the  office  facilities  and 
the  plans  to  continue  the  solicitation. 

Guest  rooms  at  Greencroft  Center  had 
just  been  opened  and  Board  members  were 
lodged  there  for  the  first  time.  This  was 
quite  convenient,  since  it  snowed  all  day 
on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  With  lod- 
ging, restaurant,  and  meeting  room  in  the 
same  building,  the  weather  was  no  dis- 
traction. — Daniel  Hertzler 

Vietnamese  Hold  Weekly 
Meetings,  Salunga 

Regular  meetings  for  Vietnamese  and 
their  sponsors  are  held  each  Saturday  at 
7:00  p.m.  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa.  The 
meetings  are  of  general  interest  and  pro- 
vide fellowship,  counseling,  and  opportun- 
ity for  Bible  study.  The  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage is  used  but  there  is  an  English 
translation  for  the  benefit  of  the  sponsors. 

Pastor  Tran  Xuan  Quang  and  Donald 
Sensenig  are  in  charge  of  the  meetings. 
They  are  sponsored  by  EM  BMC  to  minis- 
ter full  time  to  Vietnamese  by  providing 
counseling  services  and  assistance  in  their 
adjustment  to  American  life. 

On  Jan.  31,  Vietnamese  in  the  Lancaster 
area  will  celebrate  their  Lunar  New 
Year  with  a meal  at  the  Salunga  Fire 
Company  Hall.  Donald  Sensenig,  MCC, 
Akron,  is  responsible  for  arrangements. 

Irish  Christians  Work 
at  Peacemaking 

Ireland,  once  renowned  for  saints  and 
scholars,  is  now  grimly  infamous  for  bombs 
and  bullets. 

To  most  Mennonites,  this  land  has  al- 
ways appeared  foreign  and  distant.  In 
recent  years,  however,  a growing  number 
of  Mennonites  have  been  looking  behind 
its  tragic  face.  Although  we  have  no  his- 
toric roots  in  Ireland,  there  are  evidences 
some  of  us  are  beginning  to  look  past  the 
superficial  headlines  to  learn  about  the 
realities. 

Goshen  (Ind. ) College  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral study  terms  in  the  Irish  Republic. 
Mennonites  have  done  postgraduate  work 
in  Irish  universities  and  our  missionaries 
have  spoken  in  Irish  churches  and  col- 
leges. 

Mike  Garde,  a young  radical  Irish  Prot- 
estant, has  had  a growing  conviction  the 
Mennonite  peace  emphasis  has  a unique 
potential  for  helping  promote  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  antagonistic  groups.  It 
was  through  his  vision  and  sponsorship 
two  Mennonites  were  able  to  make  a 
special  visit  to  Ireland.  Through  his  exten- 


sive contacts  in  both  north  and  south, 
Mike  set  up  opportunities  for  lectures, 
sermons,  and  informal  conversations  with 
Irish  Christians,  who  are  working  at  peace- 
making. 

Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  John  H.  Yoder,  cur- 
rently at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  I,  serving  at  the  London  Men- 
nonite Centre,  traveled  to  Ireland  in  late 
October.  Yoder  spoke  to  students  and  lec- 
turers at  Trinity  College  (Dublin)  and 
Queen’s  University  (Belfast)  on  the  theme 
of  political  theology  and  alternatives  to 
revolutionary  violenee.  This  topic  is  po- 
litically and  religiously  alive,  and  so 
brought  about  vigorous  discussion.  Yoder 
also  addressed  250  students  and  seminar- 
ians at  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynooth, 


Twenty-one  persons  spent  the  week 
of  Jan.  5-9  in  Voluntary  Service  orien- 
tation at  EMBMC  headquarters,  Salunga, 
Pa.  Among  them  were  three  couples,  two 
of  them  were  of  retirement  age. 

Dean  Brubaker,  a volunteer  assigned 
as  social  worker  to  the  Heartsease  home 
for  emotionally  disturbed  girls  in  New 
York  City,  summed  up  the  orientation 
experience  at  the  commissioning  service 
on  Jan.  9:  “Orientation  is  learning  who 
we  are,  who  others  are,  who  you  and  I 
together  are,  and  usness.’  ” 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and  their 
assignments  are  as  follows: 

First  Row  (from  left  to  right):  Sandy 
Cable,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  nurse  aide  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Charles  and  Marian 
Lefever,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  community  ser- 
vice workers  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Ruth 
and  Hershey  Balmer,  Chestertown,  Md., 
teacher  aide  and  community  worker  at 
Johns  Island,  S.C. ; Sue  Lapp,  Gap,  Pa., 
day  care  aide  in  Homestead,  Fla. 

Second  Row  (from  left  to  right):  Dale 


on  violence  and  social  change. 

Ireland’s  leading  moral  theologian,  Enda 
McDonagh,  chaired  the  meeting.  In  Bel- 
fast, Yoder  visited  the  Irish  Baptist  Col- 
lege, where  he  spoke  on  “Baptists  and 
Anabaptists.  ” He  also  spent  an  hour  in 
conversation  with  the  well-known  Union- 
ist leader,  Ian  Paisley. 

I spoke  to  a group  of  students  at  the 
Dublin  high  school,  where  Mike  is  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  approach 
to  political  systems.  I also  preached  at 
Grace  Baptist  Church,  Dublin,  and  con- 
versed with  Baptist  pastors  in  Dublin  and 
Cork.  Then  Garde  and  I visited  the  ecu- 
menical Christian  center  for  reconciliation 
at  Glencree  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains.  — 
Alan  Kreider 


Bacon,  Riverton,  N.J.,  Christian  Cable 
TV  in  Reading,  Pa.;  Jeff  Hochstedler,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  community  worker  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Christine,  Lois,  and  John  Blake, 
mission  extension  couple  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Joyce  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  sec- 
retary in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Martha  Gall, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  registered  nurse  in 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Janice  Wenger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  secretary  at  Johns  Island,  S.C.; 
Dean  Brubaker,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  child 
care  worker  in  New  York  City;  Dale  Herr, 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  carpenter  in  Elmira 
N.Y. 

Third  Row  (from  left  to  right):  Har- 
vey Martin,  Richfield,  Pa.,  medically  re- 
lated service  in  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Steve 
Reynolds,  Lititz,  Pa.,  community  worker 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Peter  Farrar,  Andover, 
Vt. , community  service  worker  in  Harris- 
burg, Pa.;  Eric  Shirk,  Leola,  Pa.,  main- 
tenance worker  in  Homestead,  Fla.; 
Lloyd  Weaver,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  carp>enter 
at  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Jay  Hurst,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.,  carpenter  in  Corning,  N.Y. 


Voluntary  Service  Workers  Commissioned 
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Mishlers  Commissioned 
to  Special  Overseas 
Assignment 

Dorsa  and  Mary  Mishler  have  begun  a 
mission  to  missionaries  in  Africa  and  Eur- 
ope. 

Dorsa,  personnel  secretary  for  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
his  wife,  adjunctive  therapist  for  Oaklawn 
Psychiatric  Center,  are  visiting  overseas 
workers  from  mid-January  to  April.  Their 
assignment  is  to  relate  to  missionaries  and 
to  give  Dorsa  firsthand  experience  to  con- 
tinue services  in  recruiting  overseas  work- 
ers and  to  provide  general  counsel  to  the 
overseas  missions  office.  They  will  test 
the  advisability  of  other  nonadministrative 
visits  to  overseas  workers. 

In  addition  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers,  the  Mishlers  have  been  in- 
vited to  visit  workers  with  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa. ; Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
Salunga,  Pa.;  and  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Their  itinerary  includes  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Zaire,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Ethiopia,  Israel, 
England,  Belgium,  and  France.  They  will 
participate  in  the  annual  conference  of 
Mennonite  workers  in  Europe. 

Stauffer  Passes  Mantle 
to  Jacobs 

Harold  S.  Stauffer,  having  served  six 
years  as  overseas  secretary  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
turned  over  his  responsibilities  to  incoming 
secretary  Donald  Jacobs  on  Dec.  31. 

Harold  and  his  wife,  Connie,  started 
serving  with  Eastern  Board  as  Voluntary 
Service  workers  in  1958.  In  1961  they 
were  appointed  as  missionaries  to  Somalia, 
where  they  served  until  1965.  Harold  be- 
came an  assistant  in  the  overseas  office  in 
1966,  and  in  1969  he  was  appointed  over- 
seas secretary,  succeeding  Paul  N.  Kraybill. 

During  his  term  of  service,  Stauffer  em- 
phasized a team  approach  and  the  need 
for  combining  gifts  to  effectively  carry  on 
God’s  work.  To  this  end  he  organized  the 
overseas  office,  giving  full  responsibility 
for  the  Africa  desk  to  associate  secretary 
Ken  Nissley  and  personnel  matters  to  as- 
sistant secretary  Melvin  Thomas.  He  also 
arranged  for  Negash  Kebede  from  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia  to 
spend  a year  in  the  Salunga  office.  Stauf- 
fer believes  decisions  should  be  made  by  a 
group  and  should  not  be  the  edicts  of  one 
person. 

Stauffer  has  not  yet  announced  what  his 
next  employment  will  be,  but  he  does  plan 
to  work  outside  official  church  organizations. 


Harold  and  Connie  Stauffer 


“I  feel  the  need  to  experience  life  at  that 
grass-roots  level,  ” he  said. 

Biennial  Camping  Program 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Menno- 
nite Camping  Association  is  scheduled 
for  Apr.  2-4,  at  Camp  Menno  Haven, 
Tiskliwa,  111.  The  theme  will  be  “Achiev- 
ing the  Goals  of  Church  Camping.  ” 

Among  the  12  persons  who  are  either 
speakers  or  workshop  leaders  are  Edward 
Oulund,  executive  secretary  of  Christian 
Camping  International,  and  Oswald 
Goering  on  the  faculty  at  Northern  Illi- 
nois University  in  the  field  of  outdoor 
education. 

Ed  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  First  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Iowa  City,  will  be  wor- 
ship leader. 

There  are  eight  workshops  from  which 
participants  can  select. 

MCA  is  an  inter-Mennonite  organiza- 
tion serving  camping  interests  of  the  Men- 
nonite brotherhoods  in  North  America. 

Vietnam  Delegation 
Receives^Aid  Report 

“We  can  tell  you  are  a peace  and  jus- 
tice-loving people.  We  are  very  much  moved 
that  when  our  town  was  destroyed  you 
came  to  our  aid,”  Vo  Van  Tiep,  vice- 
chairman  of  Ha  Bac  Province  in  North 
Vietnam,  told  a Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee delegation  in  November.  “We  want 
to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  for  the  help  that  MCC  has 
given.  ” 

This  expression  of  gratitude  was  given 
in  response  to  the  material  aid  that  MCC 
sent  to  Ha  Bac  during  1974  after  Atlee 
Beechy,  MCC  Executive  Committee  mem- 
ber, visited  North  Vietnam  in  January  1974 
and  medical  and  educational  aid  for  North 
Vietnam  was  approved  at  the  1974  MCC 
Annual  Meeting. 

During  1974  MCC  sent  medical  equip- 
ment including  an  obstetrics  examination 
table,  a small  X-ray  maehine,  a surgical 
lamp,  and  laboratory  and  other  medical 
instruments.  Cement,  glass,  other  building 
materials,  and  school  desks  were  sent  to 


Luke  Martin,  former  director  of  the  MCC  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam,  gets  a tour  of  an  orange 
cooperative  in  Ha  Bac  Province  in  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  director  of  the  co-op.  Martin  was 
one  of  a four-member  MCC  delegation  which 
visited  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  November. 

help  rebuild  and  equip  a primary  school. 

Ha  Bac  Province  is  located  about  30 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam’s 
capital.  Lying  along  the  Thuong  River 
and  interspersed  with  rugged  mountains, 
rolling  plains,  and  a fertile  delta,  Ha  Bac 
is  a topographical  miniature  of  Vietnam. 

Tea  and  orange  farms  in  the  moun- 
tains, vegetable  gardens  on  the  plains,  and 
riee  paddies  on  the  river  delta  feed  Ha 
Bac’s  1.4  million  people  who  are  Vietnam- 
ese in  the  lowlands  and  ethnic  minorities 
in  the  hills  and  mountains. 

During  the  war,  Tiep  explained,  Ha  Bac 
was  the  target  of  542  Ameriean  air  attacks 
which  dropped  32,000  tons  of  bombs.  Most 
of  the  villages  in  the  province  were 
bombed  at  least  once,  and  2,600  bombs 
fell  in  the  Christmas  bombing  of  1972  alone, 
Mr.  Tiep  told  the  delegation. 

On  Dec.  19,  1972,  the  Bac  Giang  Hospi- 
tal was  hit  by  a major  bombing  attack.  The 
staff  of  the  hospital  stayed  through  the 
onslaught  to  care  for  the  emergency  cases 
and  their  100  patients,  mostly  women  wait- 
ing to  deliver.  The  hospital  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, most  of  its  medical  equipment 
either  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged 
and  casualties  were  high. 

The  hospital  was  rebuilt  in  1973  but 
on  a smaller  scale  because  of  the  lack  of 
building  materials. 

Bae  Giang  High  School  evacuated  its 
1,000  students  to  the  mountains  during 
the  years  of  bombing.  After  10  years,  the 
school  was  almost  totally  destroyed  and  the 
grounds  were  pockmarked  with  bomb 
eraters. 

Before  a new  sehool  could  be  built. 
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unexploded  bombs  still  buried  in  the  school 
grounds  had  to  be  uncovered  and  de- 
fused. Several  of  the  students  who  volun- 
teered for  this  task  were  killed. 

Since  returning  to  Bac  Giang  in  1973 
students,  teachers,  and  parents  have  built 
a new  school  of  mud  and  straw,  which  just 
opened  for  use  in  1975.  With  an  emphasis 
on  upgrading  educational  standards  North 
Vietnam  is  now  requesting  equipment 
such  as  physics  and  chemistry  lab  sets, 
microscopes,  and  musical  instruments 
rather  than  new,  more  permanent  build- 
ings. 

“We  appreciate  what  you  have  given,” 
Dr.  Quang  of  Bac  Giang  Hospital  told  the 
MCC  delegation,  “but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  enough.  We  lost  so  much  and  lack  so 
much  equipment.  We  cannot  give  the  kind 
of  care  we  would  like  to  our  people.” 

The  aid  that  MCC  gives  to  Vietnam  is 
an  important  contribution  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  war,  but  far  more  important  is 
the  symbolism  of  the  gift.  It  demonstrates 
our  desire  to  reconcile  and  establish  friend- 
ship, to  reach  out  to  the  people  of  Indo- 
china who  have  greatly  suffered,  to  share 
our  resources  despite  the  U.S.  policy  of 
continuing  hostility.  — Linda  Hiebert,  MCC 
Laos,  member  of  the  MCC  delegation  to 
North  and  South  Vietnam 

Improve  Your  Travel, 

A Revival  of  the 
Menno-Your-Way  Idea 

Can  a Mennonite  family  of  five,  living  on 
a modest  income,  afford  a traveling  vaca- 
tion if  it  means  a week  of  sleeping  in  mo- 
tels? “Only  with  shrewd  budgeting  and 
some  belt-tightening  at  mealtimes,”  re- 
ported Leon  Stauffer,  general  secretary  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Salunga,  Pa.,  who  made  the  trip  to  the 
Mennonite  Church  Assembly  75  in  Eu- 
reka, 111.,  last  summer,  a family  vacation. 
“Nancy  and  I wanted  our  children  (sons 
Brian  and  Chad  and  daugher  Kim)  to  ex- 
perience the  church  meeting,  but  spend- 
ing up  to  $30  a night  for  beds  almost  made 
us  reconsider.  ” 

The  end  of  the  story?  “Our  family  found 
something  for  everyone  at  Assembly,  and 
I began  thinking  about  reviving  an  old 
tradition  among  our  people  called  ‘Menno- 
niting  Your  Way  Along.’  I’d  like  to  see 
if  we  could  organize  that  old  hospitality 
so  as  we  travel  we  could  learn  to  know 
other  families  in  the  brotherhood,  and  of 
course,  make  vacations  a less  expensive 
proposition.  ” “An  excellent  proposition  for 
single  folks  as  well,  ” Stauffer  added. 

Could  this  idea  work?  If  enough  families 
and  individuals  participate,  a directory  could 
be  compiled  and  distributed  to  others  within 
the  brotherhood,  choosing  to  travel  the 


hospitality  way.  Stauffer  decided  to  take  his 
proposal  to  the  church,  informally  and  un- 
officially. Mennonite  Church  leader  Newton 
Gingrich  responded,  “I  think  the  idea  has 
considerable  possibility.  It  would  indeed 
help  to  broaden  the  awareness  of  the 
brotherhood  and  provide  contact  within  the 
church.” 

“What  we  need  to  do,  ” explained  Stauf- 
fer, “ is  gather  basic  information  from 


Leon  and  Nancy  Stauffer,  Kim,  Chad,  and  Brian 

interested  households  about  their  accommo- 
dations, then  put  our  little  program  to- 
gether before  this  summer  when  many  will 
be  taking  extended  vacations.  ” Stauffer  has 
gathered  a committee  to  help  implement 
the  idea.  To  work,  “Mennonite-Your-Way” 
needs  response  from  two  camps  — those 
looking  for  hospitality  and  those  giving  it. 

Those  who  want  to  be  hosts  need  only 
to  have  an  extra  bed  or  a parking  space 
for  a camper  or  tent,  and  of  course  be 
interested  in  fellowship.  Travelers,  as 
well,  choose  fellowship  when  cooperating. 
Families  deciding  to  be  hosts  must  sub- 
mit basic  information  about  themselves  and 
their  facilities  by  February  16  to  Menno- 
nite-Your-Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA 
17538.  Then  a directory  will  be  issued  in 
the  spring  of  1976,  listing  participating 
host  Mennonite  families  across  Canada 
and  the  U.S. 

The  directory  will  catalog  host  names, 
address,  phone,  other  family  information, 
and  indicate  the  type  of  accommodation 
(spare  bed,  basement,  parking  space  for 
camper,etc. ) available,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  be  accommodated. 
Host  families  will  be  listed  geographically 
by  location  in  province  or  state  (central 
Kansas,  southern  Manitoba,  etc.).  “We’re 
still  dreaming  about  what  else  may  be  in 
the  directory,  ” stated  Stauffer.  “We’d 
like  to  include  a calendar  of  major  church 
events,  maps  showing  points  of  interest 
our  people  would  not  want  to  miss,  and 
some  ‘Travel  Tips  for  a Menno  Life- 
style.’ ” 

When  prepared,  directories  will  be  issued 
to  hosts  — and  to  travelers  requesting  them. 
Procedure  will  then  be  for  travelers  to  con- 
tact host  families  directly  in  advance  of  ar- 
rival to  secure  accommodations,  receive 
travel  directions,  and  other  details.  It  will 


be  suggested  that  the  traveler  leave  a 
modest  donation  with  the  host. 

Host  families  joining  Mennonite-Your- 
Way  should  plan  to  participate  for  three 
years,  through  1978.  “Years  1976,  ’77, 
and  ’78  are  big  travel  ones  for  Menno- 
nites  and  Brethren  in  Christ,”  added 
Stauffer.  “The  Bicentennial  will  find 
many  of  our  people  on  the  road,  and 
of  course,  1978  is  the  year  of  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  Kansas.  I hope  we 
can  resurrect  some  lively  hospitality, 
warm  sharing,  and  a growing  sense  of 
brotherhood. 

“Were  simply  attempting  to  get  willing 
parties  together,  and  encourage  fellow- 
ship and  economic  travel.  Were  going 
carefully,  since  this  project  has  no  finan- 
cial support,  except  for  those  people  par- 
ticipating in  it.  ” 

Families  interested  in  being  hosts  in 
Mennonite-Your-Way  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Mennonite-Your-Way,  Box  1525, 
Salunga,  PA  17538.  — Leon  Stauffer 

Peace  Section  Assembly 
to  Convene  on  Capitol  Hill 

“Civil  Religion  and  the  American  Em- 
pire ” is  the  theme  for  the  sixth  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
Assembly  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mar.  21-23. 

The  nation’s  capital  is  expected  to  be 
moving  into  the  Bicentennial  mood  by  the 
time  assembly  participants  arrive  for  the 
2 1/2  days  of  sessions  that  will  range  in 
scope  from  briefings  at  the  Pentagon  to 
meetings  with  members  of  Congress,  from 
a presentation  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  critiques  of  “God  and  Nation”  by 
Mennonite  scholars. 

Assembly  participants  will  hear  from  a 
former  intelligence  officer  presenting  an  in- 
side perspective  on  the  role  of  the  CIA  as 
a vehicle  for  U.  S.  foreign  policy.  American 
economic  influence  around  the  world  will 
be  analyzed  by  an  expert  on  multinational 
corporations. 

The  Peace  Section  and  its  Washington 
office,  located  just  across  the  street  from 
the  Capitol  grounds,  will  be  arranging 
the  assembly  sessions,  drawing  on  a cross 
section  of  religious  and  political  opin- 
ions from  church  and  governmental  sources. 

Lodging  accommodations  will  range  from 
moderately  priced  hotel  suites  to  youth  hos- 
tel dormitories  and  some  church  sleeping 
bag  space.  A $5.00  registration  fee  will 
cover  cost  of  bus  fare  to  the  Pentagon,  a 
sandwich  supper,  and  other  costs  of  the 
assembly. 

College  students,  district  peace  com- 
mittees, pastors,  and  interested  members 
of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations have  participated  in  past 
Peace  Section  assemblies.  Previous  assem- 
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blies  have  been  held  in  Chicago,  Minnea- 
polis, St.  Louis,  and  Winnipeg. 

The  assembly  will  begin  on  Sunday, 
Mar.  21,  at  3:00  p.m.  and  conclude  at  1:00 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Mar.  23,  convening  at 
Capitol  Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  201  4th 
St.,  SE,  Washington,  D.C. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  and  in  re- 
ceiving additional  information  should  write: 
MCC  Peace  Section  (U.S.),  21  South  12th 
St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Superintendents^  Pageant 
Reveals  Lively  Churches 

Displaying  activities  ranging  from  un- 
graded Sunday  schools  to  congregational 
covenants,  seven  congregations  shared  in 
a “Pageant  of  Congregational  Creativity,” 
Jan.  2-4,  at  the  annual  Sunday  School 
Superintendents’  and  Leaders’  Seminar 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Harold  and  Gladys  Kulp  of  the  260-mem- 
ber  Plains  congregation,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
told  the  62  superintendents  and  leaders 
registered  how  their  entire  congregation  of 
youth  and  adult  members  spent  a quarter 
developing  a common  covenant.  Sunday 
school  class  groupings  were  used  in  this 
congregation’s  attempt  to  counteract  indi- 
vidualism. 

June  and  Merv  Heller  showed  slides 
of  how  the  Rohrerstown  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church  has  developed  an  ungraded  Sun- 
day school  — one  organized  according  to 
general  age  groupings  and  interests  rather 
than  the  strict  “first-through-eight-grade  ” 
approach.  Lfsing  skills  varying  from  film- 
making  to  writing,  the  small  congregation 
has  joined  with  several  others  in  the  area 
to  provide  Christian  education  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Dorothy  Harnish,  a young  educator 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  told  of  the  commit 
ted  life  of  Community  Mennonite  Church 
(modeled  in  some  ways  after  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C. ).  She  called 
the  congregation  “a  last-ditch  attempt  by 
some  persons  to  stay  Mennonite.” 

Focusing  on  the  uniqueness  of  congre- 
gational education,  the  workshop  also  fea- 
tured addresses  by  Paul  M.  Lederach,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  The  Foundation  Series, 
and  Laurence  Martin,  director  of  the 
Congregational  Literature  Division  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
David  Helmuth,  associate  secretary  for 
Congregational  Education  and  Litera- 
ture with  Mennonite  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  gave  biblical 
inputs  at  the  outset  of  two  sessions. 

Lederach  claimed  that  for  too  long 
church  leaders  have  allowed  public  educa- 
tion to  be  the  standard  for  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  congregational  educa- 


Twenty-six  evangelical  Christians  from 
Ethiopia  currently  in  the  U.S.  met  at  Go- 
shen College,  Dec.  26-29,  for  a spiritual  life 
conference. 

The  nationals  — some  married  and  some 
with  children,  some  undergraduates  and  some 
graduate  students,  and  some  in  internships 
— heard  a number  of  resource  persons,  in- 
cluding C.  Norman  Kraus,  of  the  GC  faculty. 
Kraus  recently  returned  from  a visit  to 
Ethiopia. 


tion.  “We  cannot  use  the  public  school  as 
the  model,  ” he  stated  and  listed  18  unique 
elements  of  congregational  education.  Mar- 
tin emphasized  the  many  places  in  a con- 
gregation’s life  where  Christian  teaching 
occurs. 

During  the  seminar  numerous  oppor- 
tunities were  given  for  leaders  to  share 
with  each  other  and  with  resource  per- 
sons on  specific  congregational  issues  and 
problems. 

The  annual  event  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center.  — Levi 
Miller 

Leprosy  Research  May 
Mean  Health  for  Millions 

World  Leprosy  Day,  observed  interna- 
tionally on  the  last  Sunday  in  January, 
focuses  on  the  age-old  disease  which  still 
afflicts  more  than  15  million  people  world- 
wide. 

New  research  developments  may  mean 
effective  control  of  leprosy  within  this 
generation,  according  to  Roger  K.  Ackley, 
president  of  American  Leprosy  Mission, 
based  in  New  York  City.  Successful  trans- 


The  conference  sessions  as  well  as  living 
quarters  were  arranged  for  the  interna- 
tional group  in  Coffman  Hall. 

Sponsors  of  the  event  included  Virgil 
J.  Brenneman,  field  representative  for  In- 
ternational Students,  Inc.,  and  Paul  and 
Ann  Gingrich,  former  missionaries  to 
Ethiopia  now  at  GC.  Also  helping  to 
sponsor  the  event  were  a group  of  friends 
who  have  served  in  Ethiopia  and  who 
made  gifts  to  cover  conference  expenses. 


mission  of  leprosy  to  the  armadillo,  for 
example,  has  given  researchers  an  im- 
portant animal  model  for  the  first  time. 
Bacilli  from  infected  armadillo  aid  in  search 
for  a vaccine  and  evaluations  of  new  drugs. 

Since  1900,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  the  Mennonite  Church  of  India, 
have  been  working  with  Leprosy  Mission 
in  a joint  ministry  in  India,  first  in  Dham- 
atari  and  later  at  Shantipur.  In  1936  the 
Shantipur  patient  census  peaked  at  519. 
Today  the  major  emphasis  is  on  outpa- 
tient rehabilitation  rather  than  inpatient 
treatment. 

John  Friesen,  who  has  worked  with  the 
Mennonite  Board  in  India  since  1939,  in- 
cluding 17  years  at  Shantipur  Leprosy 
Homes  and  Hospital,  currently  serves  as 
North  India  regional  secretary  for  Leprosy 
Mission. 

The  old  walls  of  the  asylum  days  which 
attempted  isolation  and  perpetuated  cradle- 
to-grave  paternalism  are  gone,  John  Frie- 
sen explained.  Today’s  focus  is  rehabilita- 
tion: a Christian  compassion  that  not  only 
sees  patients  through  to  a clean  health 
certificate,  but  insures  reinstatement  as 
whole  persons  into  their  home  neigh- 
borhoods. 

“Outpatient  clinics  no  longer  look  like 
beggar  communities  on  our  doorsteps  but 
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represent  strong  still-integrated  members 
of  society  from  all  walks  of  life:  teachers, 
lawyers,  students,  farmers,  landlords,  busi- 
ness people.  Leprosy,  of  course,  spares 
none,”  John  Friesen  said. 

GC  Receives  $50,000 
from  Lilly 

Goshen  College  was  the  recipient  of  an 
unrestricted  grant  of  $50,000  from  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  this 
past  month,  announced  J.  Lawrence  Burk- 
holder, president  of  the  college. 

This  is  the  school’s  tenth  annual  $50,000 
gift  from  Lilly  Endowment.  Since  1966-67, 
Lilly  has  contributed  $500,000  for  current 
operations  to  the  college. 

“Goshen  College  is  grateful  for  the  Lilly 
continued  support  over  the  years,”  re- 
marked Burkholder  in  receiving  the  gift. 
“The  Lilly  gift  has  been  a major  factor  in 
our  balanced  budgets  in  recent  years.  ” 

This  marks  the  final  $50,000  annual  gift 
from  Lilly  to  the  college  for  unrestricted 
use.  In  1973,  the  college  and  Lilly  entered 
a matching  agreement  where  Lilly  would 
contribute  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  raised 
for  endowment  by  Goshen  College  up  to 
$50,000. 

This  plan  will  add  one  million  dollars 
to  the  college’s  endowment,  which  at  5 per- 
cent will  continue  to  produce  the  equiva- 
lent grant  of  $50,000.  Goshen  has  until 
July  1 to  complete  the  package. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  unrestricted 
gift,  Lilly  has  contributed  $443,250  for  other 
restricted  purposes  to  Goshen  College 
since  1956. 

These  grants  have  been  used  for  curricu- 
lum improvement  and  development,  library 
books,  Church-Chapel  construction,  and 
Science  Hall  and  Administration  Building 
renovation. 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  was  formed  in 
1937  and  has  promoted  religious  education 
and  community  service  throughout  Indiana 
and  the  Midwest. 

EMC's  Ombudsman 
Swings  into  Action 

A sign  on  the  door  of  a remodeled  office 
in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  stu- 
dent center  reads  “OM-SAC.  Walk  in.  ” 
The  occupants,  Keith  Gnagey  and  Phil 
Mininger,  are  usually  there  afternoons, 
and  no  appointment  is  needed  to  talk  with 
either  one. 

Both  men  are  in  their  first  year  in 
newly  created  positions  at  EMC  — Gnagey 
as  “ombudsman  ” and  Mininger  as  “stu- 
dent activities  coordinator.  ” The  roles  are 
experimental,  half  time,  and  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  college  administration  at  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year. 


As  ombudsman,  Gnagey  is  responsible 
to  see  that  student  interests  are  given 
proper  attention  at  all  levels  of  faculty 
and  administrative  deliberation. 

“I  spend  a lot  of  time  attempting  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  campus  opinion,”  Gnagey 
said.  “When  someone  asks  why  a certain 
problem  seemingly  isn’t  being  dealt  with, 
I try  to  find  out  who  is  responsible  and 
then  check  back  later  to  see  what,  if  any- 
thing, has  been  done,  ” he  explained. 

Along  with  suggesting  alternatives  to 
the  administration  on  matters  affecting 
campus  life  and  morale,  Gnagey  denotes 
large  blocks  of  time  to  hearing  student 
complaints  and  suggestions  on  a one-to- 
one  basis. 

“I  feel  good  about  the  attention  I’ve 
had  so  far,”  the  ombudsman  said.  “The 
administration  hasn’t  always  accepted  my 
recommendations,  but  I know  they  at 
least  weigh  all  opinions.  ” 

Much  of  Mininger’s  time  is  spent  plan- 
ning extracurricular  activities  for  students 
and  spacing  events  out  over  the  entire 
year  to  avoid  conflicts. 

“I  try  to  come  up  with  a certain  amount 
of  innovative  ideas  myself,”  Mininger  said, 
“but  many  activities  are  generated  by  the 
students  and  I just  provide  the  spark  and 
coordination  to  see  that  they  happen.  ” 

The  activities  coordinator  works  closely 
with  student  committees  and  helps  make 
personnel  and  other  resources  available 
for  their  use. 

Prior  to  Christmas  vacation,  Mininger 
developed  a series  of  “skills-hobby  work- 
shops ” that  students  can  elect  to  take 


Keith  Gnagey  (left)  and  Phil  Mininger 


early  this  year.  Among  the  workshops 
being  offered  are  photography,  auto  me- 
chanics, harmonica  and  guitar  lessons, 
macrame,  bicycle  repair,  and  indoor  gar- 
dening. 

In  the  future,  Gnagey  said  he  plans  to 
do  research  into  students’  feelings  about 
their  experiences  at  EMC.  “The  college 
has  been  saying  that  students  are  the 
number  one  priority,  ” he  said.  “I  feel  we 
must  continue  involving  students  in  the 
decision-making  process,  particularly  in 
those  areas  that  affect  them  directly.  ” 
..Gnagey  is  a 1975  EMC  graduate  from 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  Mininger,  a Harman,  W. 
Va.,  native,  graduated  from  EMC  in 
1973  and  was  an  admissions  counselor 
for  EMC  for  the  past  two  years. 


mennoscope 


In  her  latest  book,  Learning  to  Cope 
(released  in  January  by  Herald  Press), 
Helen  Good  Brenneman  tells  how  she  has 
come  to  terms  with  crippling  multiple 
sclerosis.  She  also  reveals  ways  a number 
of  her  disabled  friends  have  learned  to 
cope  with  severe  handicaps.  The  book  is 
available  at  Provident  Bookstores. 

Peter  Dyck  will  speak  about  Soviet  be- 
lievers and  our  responsibilities  to  them  on 
Sunday,  Feb.  1,  7:30  p.m.,  at  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School.  Dyck  was  born  in 
Russia  and  has  recently  returned  from 
a trip  there.  Discussion  will  center  in  ways 
North  American  believers  can  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Russia. 

The  Big  Spring  Mennonite  Church  would 
like  to  receive  models  of  congregational 
covenants  developed  by  other  congrega- 
tions and  found  workable.  If  you  know  of 
such  a model,  please  send  information  to 
D.  Paul  Mishler,  R.  1,  Rileyville,  VA  22650. 

South  German  Mennonites  put  out  an 


imaginative  yearbook,  Mennonitisches 
Jahrbuch,  under  the  leadership  of  Johannes 
Harder,  novelist,  pedagogue,  and  elder  of 
the  Mennonite  congregation  in  Frankfurt 
am  Main.  About  one  third  of  this  year’s 
150-page  publication  consists  of  reports  and 
statistics  covering  the  life  of  all  German- 
speaking Mennonites  in  Europe.  These 
articles  help  the  reader  remain  current 
on  the  state  of  the  church  there. 

21st-Century  Lifestyles  is  the  title  of  a 
Mar.  5-7  event  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center.  The  weekend  reviews  what 
is  actually  happening  in  terms  of  the 
“growth  economy,  ” the  limits  of  resources, 
what  Christians  are  already  doing  in  sim- 
ple lifestyles  and  practical  expressions  of 
radical  discipleship.  There  will  be  a Bible 
study  of  specific  passages  related  to  the 
subject.  Write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, PA  15666,  or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

“The  survival  of  Mennonite  higher  edu- 
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cation”  will  be  discussed  at  a conjoint 
meeting  of  alumni,  friends,  and  parents 
of  students  attending  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Goshen,  and  Hesston  at  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Persons  in  the  Franconia  Menno- 
nite Conference  area  are  invited  to  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Jan. 
31.  Music  for  the  evening  will  be  provided 
by  the  Christopher  Dock  faculty  male  quar- 
tet. The  evening  will  include  a carry-in 
dinner  at  the  church. 

Teenagers  led  the  number  of  students 
taking  correspondence  courses  through  the 
Way  to  Life  office  in  Trinidad  during  De- 
cember. Of  2,505  active  students  — 1,931 
female  and  574  male  — 1,431  were  between 
the  ages  of  13-19.  Another  449  were  aged 
12  or  under,  225  were  between  20  and  29, 
and  others  older.  Of  those  reporting  their 
religious  affiliation,  537  were  Anglican, 
454  Catholic,  148  Pentecostal,  129  Metho- 
dist, 103  Adventist.  Other  major  groups 
included  Moravian  (95),  Baptist  (94),  Hindu 
(94),  Christian  Brethren  (86),  Presbyterian 
(66),  Church  of  God  (59),  and  Muslim  (26). 
Paul  Kratz  directs  the  Trinidad  office  in 
Port  of  Spain. 

Louella  and  Eugene  Blosser,  who  went 
to  China  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  1948  and  transferred  to  Japan 
five  years  later,  are  in  North  America 
from  January  through  June.  Their  furlough 
address  is  1121  Mt.  Clinton  Pike,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801.  Daughter  Mary  Lou 
will  be  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
High  School. 

Rose  Marie  and  Dennis  Kauffman,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  overseas  associ- 
ates teaching  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  are 
active  in  Bernadino  Daballaro  Mennonite 
congregation.  Dennis  teaches  the  adult 
class  and  both  participate  in  the  choir.  Dur- 
ing school  break  in  December  the  Kauff- 
mans helped  with  the  Christian  Academy 
summer  camp.  “Excited  and  full  of  ques- 
tions, one  boy  from  our  cabin  told  us  on 
the  last  day  that  he  had  accepted  Christ,” 
they  wrote. 

Students  from  six  indigenous  churches 

are  attending  Good  News  Training  Insti- 
tute in  Accra,  Ghana,  reported  missionary 
Erma  Grove.  During  the  current  term, 
guest  lecturers  from  the  University  of 
Ghana  are  participating  in  a weekly  semi- 
nar on  Ghanaian  culture  and  Christianity 
for  both  students  and  other  church  leaders. 
Two  other  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers  related  to  the  Institute,  Delores 
and  Stanley  Friesen,  who  returned  on  Dec. 
19  after  furlough  with  Rachel,  Ingrid,  and 
Jonathan.  Their  address:  Box  6484,  Accra, 
Ghana. 

Out-Spokin’  invites  possible  participants 
in  one  of  four  bike  hikes  to  Florida  this 
spring.  High  school  hikes,  scheduled  for 
Apr.  4-9  and  Apr.  10-16,  will  be  routed 
through  central  and  southern  Florida. 


College-age  hikes  along  the  Gulf  Coast  in 
the  Florida  panhandle  are  set  for  Mar. 
19-26  and  Apr.  17-23.  Round-trip  trans- 
portation is  available  from  northern  In- 
diana. For  more  information  write  Out- 
Spokin’,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

During  Nurses’  Week  in  late  November 
missionary  Floyd  Sieber  participated  in 
a community  panel  on  abortion  in  Choele- 
Choel,  Argentina.  Other  panelists  were 
three  doctors  (including  a woman),  police 
chief,  high  school  principal,  priest,  lawyer, 
and  social  worker.  Such  contacts  are  al- 
ways rewarding,  Floyd  wrote. 

Leaving  their  farm  in  Dorchester,  Neb., 
to  the  management  of  their  sons,  Phyllis 
and  Arnold  Burkey  began  a three-month 
Voluntary  Service  term  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  on  Jan.  5.  Their  duties 
as  host  and  hostess  of  Greencroft  Center 
guest  rooms  include  meeting  guests  arriving 
by  public  transportation  and  keeping  them 
comfortable  during  their  stay  at  the  Center. 
“We’ve  wanted  to  do  something  like  this 
for  years,  ” said  Phyllis.  “A  short  term 
seemed  like  a good  way  to  get  our  feet 
wet.  ” Arnold  and  Phyllis  are  members  of 
Bellwood  Mennonite  Church,  Milford, 
Neb. 

Politics  of  Jesus  Studies  is  the  caption 
for  a Bible  study  event  scheduled  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center  for 
Feb.  20-22.  The  content  of  the  event  is 
solidly  Bible  study,  particularly  the  Book 
of  Luke.  The  focus  will  be  sharpened 
specifically  by  following  the  outline  of  John 
Howard  Yoder’s  book  The  Politics  of 
Jesus.  His  message  presses  for  social- 
leveling and  a simple  lifestyle.  Resource 
leaders  are  Paul  Peachey,  Reid  Carpen- 
ter, and  Arnold  Cressman.  Write  for  full 
program  to:  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mount  Pleasant, 
PA  15666,  or  call  (412)423-2056. 

Herman  R.  Reitz,  associate  professor 
of  New  Testament  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  has  received  the  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  from  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Health,  Nursing  and  Arts  Profes- 
sions at  New  York  University.  Reitz  wrote 
his  dissertation  on  “The  Theological  Im- 
plications of  the  Covenant  for  Religious 
Education  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  ” He 
said  the  intention  of  his  research  was  “to 
trace  the  course  of  the  divine-human  cove- 
nant through  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment and  to  show  its  significance  for  the 
teaching  ministry  of  the  church.  ” 

Mark  M.  Leaman,  Bowmansville,  Pa., 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  on  Jan.  11, 
to  serve  the  Welsh  Mountain  congrega- 
tion in  Lancaster  Conference.  The  ser- 
vice was  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and 
assisted  by  Earl  Sensenig.  His  address 
is:  Bowmansville,  PA  17507.  Tele.:  (717) 
445-5256. 

Glen  and  Ellin  Brubaker  and  their 
daughter  Laura,  of  Willow  Street  (Pa.) 


Mennonite  Church,  are  scheduled  to 
leave  the  U.S.  on  Jan.  17  to  return  to 
Shirati,  Tanzania.  Brubaker  is  supported 
by  American  Leprosy  Mission  and  is 
engaged  in  leprosy  control  in  Mara 
District.  Based  at  Shirati  Hospital,  he 
has  general  oversight  of  leprosy  treat- 
ments carried  on  by  70  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries of  the  area. 

Eastern  Board’s  parsonage  at  2147 
North  Howard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  damaged  by  fire  on  Jan.  9.  Norman 
Shenk,  chairman  of  EMBMC’s  Property 
Committee,  reported  extensive  dam- 
age on  the  second  floor  and  some  damage 
on  first  and  third  floors  but  not  a com- 
plete burn-out.  The  apartment  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  building  used  by  Ark  of 
Salvation  Spanish  congregation. 

Hesston  College  Board  of  Overseers 
met  on  Jan.  16  and  17  on  the  college 
campus.  Meeting  with  the  ten-member 
Board  were  the  college’s  Administrative 
Cabinet  and  two  faculty  representatives. 
The  college  sought  help  from  the  Board 
in  filling  next  fall’s  vacant  faculty  posi- 
tions. A possible  calendar  change  from 
the  fifteen-week  term  to  shorter  modu- 
lar units  was  also  discussed.  This  was  the 
Board’s  second  meeting  for  the  1975-76 
academic  year. 


Terry,  Sandy,  Todd,  Jodi,  and  Trent 


Terry  and  Sandy  Burkhalter  and  their 
three  children,  have  moved  from  their 
past  assignment  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  to 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada,  where  they  will 
be  directing  the  programs  of  three  camps 
under  the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in 
Canada,  which  numbers  50  congregations 
and  about  10,000  members  affiliated.  Burk- 
halter will  be  ordained  this  summer,  as 
part  of  his  responsibilities  calls  for  this. 

A profile  of  the  freshman  class  at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College  shows  that  22  states 
and  five  foreign  countries  are  represented 
by  the  class  of  1979.  Of  the  269  students, 
94  are  from  Pennsylvania  and  84  are  from 
Virginia.  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Maryland 
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are  also  well  represented  in  the  freshman 
class,  according  to  figures  jointly  released 
by  the  admissions  and  registrar’s  offices. 
The  eight  international  students  come  from 
Afghanistan,  Canada,  Iran,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Tanzania.  Statistics  show  that  the 
EMC  student  body  continues  to  remain  pre- 
dominantly Mennonite,  with  65  percent  of 
the  incoming  class  listing  the  Mennonite 
Church  or  related  Mennonite  groups  as 
their  denominational  affiliation. 

Special  meetings:  J.  D.  Graber,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  A.  J.  Metzler,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  at 
Howard-Miami,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Feb.  8-11. 
William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Northside  Mennonite,  Vanderhoof,  B.C., 
Jan.  28  to  Feb.  8. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Schlabach  in  his  article,  “The  Time  of  the 
End”  (Nov.  11,  75),  touches  on  some  vital  teach- 
ings. Indeed,  the  dead  will  be  resurrected:  be- 
lievers at  the  rapture;  unbelievers  at  the  end  of 
the  thousand-year  reign  of  Christ  (1  Thess. 
4:15b  and  Rev.  20:5,  respectively). 

It  seems  the  writer  read  considerable  into  Mt. 
24:34  which  the  careful  reader  does  not  find 
there.  To  say  that  Jesus  talked  about  "the 
end  of  national  identity  of  the  Israelite  people” 
unfortunately  ignores  scores  of  passages  con- 
veying the  contrary.  Later  on  he  refers  to  the 
revelation.  This  is  a revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
rather  than  John’s  own  visualization,  as  the 
writer  intimates.  The  account  in  Revelation  holds 
a great  deal  more  in  detail  than  Matthew  24 
sjjells  out.  Matthew  24:21  is  the  blanket  state- 
ment spelled  out  in  detail  by  the  Revelator. 
The  generation  of  that  latter  day  will  see  a 
lot  more  than  the  generation  of  Jesus’  day  did, 
as  far  as  persecution  is  concerned.  The  time  is 
a different  point  in  history. 

His  closing  paragraph  is  interesting.  However, 
it  would  seem  a bit  presumptuous  to  pinpoint 
the  beginning  of  “The  New  Creation”  to  pre- 
sent-day Jew-Gentile  relations  in  view  of  He- 
brews 11.  Here  we  find  that  Abel,  Gentile 
Abram,  and  others  were  recognized  by  God  be- 
cause of  their  faith. 

Eschatology  and  Paul  can  hardly  be  separated. 
Many  of  our  differences  arise  because  Paul’s 
clear-cut  statement  as  found  in  1 Cor.  10:32, 
“Give  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God,”  is 
frequently  ignored  and/or  misconstrued.  This 
clear-cut  definition  automatically  lets  much 
I of  prophecy  fall  into  its  proper  perspective. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Schlabach’ s articles  will  serve 
as  “oil  on  troubled  waters,  ” eschatologically. 
— S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge  (P),  Ont. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Pauls’  remarks  regarding  family 
planning,  as  reported  by  Larry  Kehler  in  Church 
' News  (Jan.  13),  are  another  reminder  that  the 
I population  problem  has  not  gone  away.  In  fact, 

I demographers  indicate  that  ptopulation  contin- 
I ues  to  grow  at  a rate  whereby  the  world’s  pop- 
1 ulation  will  double  in  about  35  years. 

Statistics  published  recently  by  the  World 
I Bank  reveal  that  in  some  of  the  developing 
I countries,  the  population  is  growing  at  rates 
I that  it  will  double  in  only  20  years.  That  fact, 
> seen  in  relation  to  already  inadequate  food  pro- 
1 duction,  health  services,  housing,  education,  is 
: a serious  and  sobering  one. 


One  example  will  suffice.  In  Honduras,  where 
only  about  one  fourth  of  the  children  complete 
the  third  grade,  government  expenditure  for 
education  will  need  to  increase  about  3 1/2  per- 
cent annually  in  order  to  maintain  the  present 
inadequate  level  of  educational  achievement  for 
a population  that  is  growing  at  the  annual  rate 
of  3 1/2  percent.  (Actually,  due  to  inflation, 
expenditures  must  increase  even  more  than 
3 1/2  percent.)  An  increase  in  government  rev- 
enues is  a difficult  task  in  a place  Tike  Honduras. 

Most  Gospel  Herald  readers  know  that  there 
are  Mennonites  in  Honduras.  Many  also  know 
that  most  of  them  are  members  of  the  poorest 
class  in  Honduras.  Since  less  than  one  tenth  of 
one  percent  of  the  world’s  Mennonites  live  in 
Honduras,  the  above  may  not  seem  to  be  a very 
important  fact.  However,  a glance  at  the  1975 
Mennonite  Yearbook  reveals  that  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  world  membership  of  Menno- 
nite and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches  live  in 
developing  countries,  that  is,  in  countries  where 
population  is  growing  very  rapidly,  where  as 
many  as  half  of  the  children  die  before  age  two 
(incidentally,  that  is  what  keeps  the  population 
from  growing  even  faster),  where  people  do  not 
eat  enough,  where  there  are  not  enough  houses, 
and  where  people  get  little  or  no  formal  educa- 
tion. (The  list  could  be  longer.)  This  percentage 
does  not  include  Mennonites  in  Russia  nor  that 
significant  number  living  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries who  are  members  of  those  social  classes 
that  experience  deprivation  in  a manner  similar 
to  that  described  for  the  developing  countries. 

If  about  one  third  of  the  worldwide  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  brotherhood  live  in  so- 
cieties where  rapid  population  growth  has  a 
compounding  effect  on  already  deplorable  living 
conditions,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  the 
question  of  population  growth  merits  some  atten- 
tion? It  has  frequently  been  said  that  population 
growth  can  be  controlled  in  two  ways;  either  by 
lowering  the  birth  rate  or  increasing  the  death 
rate.  There  certainly  is  consensus  among  us  that 
the  latter  is  not  an  acceptable  approach  and 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
former.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood  is  saying  and  doing  only  a little 
about  the  problem. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  live  in  the  developing  parts  of  the  world 
should  encourage  us  to  grapple  with  a very  dif- 
ficult issue  — birth  control.  It  is  an  issue  with 
hard  ethical  and  political  aspects.  Dr.  Pauls 
has  encouraged  MCC  and  the  Mennonite  mis- 
sion board  to  develop  a philosophy  regarding  the 
population  issue.  I concur  with  that  suggestion 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  accomplished  with  the 
input  of  Mennonites  from  both  the  developing 
and  developed  countries. 

To  get  North  American  Mennonites  started  on 
the  crucial  issue  related  to  the  population  prob- 
lem, I suggest  that  Gospel  Herald  provide  its 
readers  with  information  regarding  levels  of  living 
in  the  countries  where  the  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  churches  are  currently  present.  We 
need  to  get  better  acquainted  with  all  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  — Herman  Bontrager,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

A grateful  thanks  to  the  editor  and  writers 
responsible  for  the  publishing  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald. The  recent  articles  “A  Cross  Eschatology,” 
by  Erv  Schlabach,  and  “The  Kingdom  Now,’  by 
James  M.  Lapp,  are  written  within  the  frame- 
work of  God’s  redemptive  plan  for  some.  Your 
searching  is  not  complete.  We  seemingly  can’t 
wait,  so  we  fit  in  events  and  characters  at  ran- 
dom that  fade  out  and  others  rise.  Your  warn- 
ing about  a militant  eschatology  is  timely.  The 
subject  is  and  has  been  badly  misused.  Now  is 
a time  of  expectation,  not  sp>eculation.  God  will 
act  in  the  final  drama,  in  His  own  way  and 
in  His  own  time.  — John  Lais,  Junction  City,  Ore. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Campbell,  Brenard  and  Rebecca  (Howard), 
Lyndhurst,  Va.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Lori  Kay,  Dec.  30,  1975. 

Campbell,  Lawrence  and  Rachel  (Marshall), 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  second  daughter,  Debbie 
Mae,  Oct.  21,  1975. 

Chidester,  Mick  and  Rose  (Stechschulte),  Gal- 
loway, Ohio,  first  child,  Luke  Michael,  Sept.  26, 
1975. 

Daris,  Larry  and  Carol,  N.  Canton,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond child,  first  daughter,  Wendy  Sue,  Dec.  30, 
1975. 

Eason,  Thomas  and  Lora  (Byers),  Salem,  Ore., 
second  child,  first  son,  Tony  Jay,  Jan.  2,  1976. 

Hoover,  Glenn  and  Baroara  (Rohrer),  Clear 
Brook,  Va.,  third  son,  Keith  Allan,  Dec.  7,  1975. 

Hoover,  Vernice  and  Margaret  (Watters),  Lis- 
towel,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Verna, 
Dec.  3,  1975. 

Kandel,  Clell  and  Lois  (Yoder),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  Staci  Renee,  Dec.  6,^  19'75. 

Kratzer,  Veryl  and  Miriam  (Miller),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Amos  Miller,  Jan.  6,  19'76. 

Manuel,  Bill  and  Luann  (Steider),  Cochranton, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Kelly  Jo,  Dec.  30,  1975. 

Marsh,  Steve  and  Rachel  (Oswald),  Hartstown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Leah  Megan,, 
Dec.  6,  1975. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Wilma  (Clausen),  Hampton, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  son,  Andrew  Dean,  Dec. 
29,  1975. 

Nussbaum,  Gary  and  Pearl  (Kauffman),  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  second  son,  Jason  Allyn,  Dec. 
28,  1975. 

Ranger,  Douglas  and  Gladys  (Eby),  Mildmay, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Karen  Lynn,  Dec.  18, 
1975. 

Sanders,  David  and  Marie,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
second  daughter,  Valerie  Beth,  Dec.  10,  1975. 

Sauder,  Glen  and  Mary  Ann  (Lehman),  Win- 
chester, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jan- 
elle  Renae,  Nov.  10,  1975. 

Schrock,  Adlai  and  Jane  (Cripe),  Wakarusa, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Allen,  Dec.  16,  1975. 

Shoemaker,  Thomas  and  Patti  (Graber),  Hill- 
iard, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Thomas  Jared, 
Sept.  8,  1975. 

Snyder,  Frederick  and  Barbara  (Martin),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Paul,  Dec.  30, 
1975. 

Stauffer,  Jerry  and  Elaine  (Lindquist),  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca  Joy,  Dec, 
6,  1975. 

Whitmer,  John  and  Cinda  (Rowe),  Johnstown, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Marcia  Louise,  Dec,  17,  1975. 

Yoder,  Marcus  and  Pearl  (Hunsberger),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  third  child,  second  son,  Karsten 
Dale,  Dec.  23,  1975. 

Yoder,  Stanley  A.  and  Michele  E.  (Krepps), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Matthew  Lee,  Dec. 
9,  1975. 

Yoder,  Titus  and  Charlotte  (Neff),  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Scott, 
Dec,  15,  1975. 


marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Balmer  — Weinhold.  — Jesse  L.  Balmer,  Lit-__ 
itz.  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Ann  Louise 
Weinhold,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  by  Glenn 
Eshelman  and  Wilbert  Lind,  Jan.  3,  1976. 

Funk  — Davis.  — Michael  Funk  and  Debra 
Davis,  both  from  Tremont,  111.,  by  Aden  J.  Yod- 
er, Dec.  6,  1975. 
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Headings  — Bazzle.  — Kenneth  Dale  Head- 
ings, Pittsburg,  Kan.,  South  Union  cong,,  and 
Denna  Marie  Bazzle,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Church 
r>f  (iod,  b\  Tom  E.  Smith  and  Howard  S,  Sch- 
mitt, Jan.  3,  1976. 

Hurst  — Martin.  — Ray  Hurst,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Hess  cong.,  and  Brenda  Martin,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Marti ndale  cong.,  bv  Glen  M.  Sell,  Nov,  22, 
1975. 

Landis  — Kooker.  — Marvin  G.  Landis,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Karen  M,  Kooker,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  both  from  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Henry  L, 
Ruth,  Dec.  20,  1975, 

Martin  — Newcomer.  — Ronald  Martin, 
Orrville.  Ohio,  and  Geneva  Newcomer,  Wads- 
worth. Ohio,  by  Aden  J.  Yoder,  Aug.  30,  1975. 

Nice  — Short.  — John  Nice,  Morrison,  111., 
Morrison  cong.,  and  Beverly  Short,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse  Graber 
and  Walk  Jantz,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Seigfried  — Stoltzfus.  — Walter  D.  Seig- 
fried.  Irwin,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Miriam  Stoltzfus,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh 
cong.,  by  Lewis  E.  Weber,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Waldron  — Groff.  — James  R.  Waldron, 
Miami,  Fla,,  and  Julie  L.  Groff,  Bird  in  Hand, 
Pa.,  both  from  Stumptown  cong.,  by  Paul  G. 
Landis  Jan,  1,  1976. 

Whitmer  — Sommers.  — Don  Whitmer,  Am- 
iin,  Ohio,  and  Collette  Sommers,  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  both  from  Sharon  cong.,  by  Elvin  Som- 
mers, father  of  the  bride,  Dec.  6,  1975. 

Yoder  — Hunsburger.  — Leon  Ray  Yoder, 
VVa.'saw,  Mo.,  Evening  Shade  cong.,  and  Ellen 
l.ouise  Hunsburger,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Welsh 
Hun  cong.,  by  Henry  Hunsburger,  father  of  the 
bride,  Dec,  2(),  1975. 

i ’dt-r  — Yoder.  — Phillip  C.  Yoder,  North 
En;  . Iowa,  Parnell  cong.,  and  Shirley  Ann 
tTa.  ',  baio.ia,  Iowa,  by  Paul  E.  M.  Yoder  and 
.bf  : ;i  S'.vartzendruber,  Aug.  30,  1975. 


f " Airies 

.'jstaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
/ho  are  bereaved. 

. , Margaret  L.,  daughter  of  George 
vLandis)  Floyd,  was  born  in  West 
,,i  twp.,  Pa,,  Sept.  15,  1899;  died  at  St. 

. ci'tal,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec,  20,  1975; 
Op  Apr.  24,  1919,  she  was  married 
- E.ubaker,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
. u-  dghters  (Grace  F.  — Mrs.  Clarence 
'crothy  F.  — Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Gray- 
B.  — Mrs.  Luke  Peters),  2 sons 
. 0 Luke  F.),  16  grandchildren,  3 
- ; . :,;iaren,  one  brother  (Enos),  and  one 
, . ; L.  Shearer).  She  was  preceded  in 
,:i.  ■ ppc  brother  and  one  sister.  She  was 

..  'T  the  Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church, 

. ai  services  were  held  Dec.  23,  in 
dC  c frank,  Clarence  Stauffer,  Mel- 

; and  Shelley  Shellenberger;  inter- 

1 d ■•.  "risman’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Horace  K.  and 
. .Ilf  'P.isspr)  Detweiler,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 

, Aug.  19,  1904;  died  at  her  home  at 
•toniif  lo\  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1975;  aged  71  y.  On 
S.i.  26.  )925,  she  was  married  to  Park  N. 

' ’ ’■i,.  w ho  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
:.  'darlin.  LeRoy,  and  Ronald),  3 daugh- 
!'>\cp  — Mrs.  Dennis  Kuhns,  and 
Javid  Lambert),  12  grandchil- 
! r (Joseph  R.),  and  one 
.,  . -itna — Mrs.  Graybill  Stauffer). 

.,  :i  preceded  her  in  death  in  1944. 
vner.'iber  of  the  Mount  Joy  Menno- 
b ■ , ; a,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
in  charge  of  H.  Raymond  Charles 
.rf  -■■■■[  W.  Frank;  interment  in  the  Eberly 

tb  Henry  Benjamin,  son  of  Henry  K. 


and  Pearl  (Myers)  Gamber,  was  born  at  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  May  5,  1950;  died  an  accidential 
death  while  walking  the  beach  at  Mombasa,  Ken- 
a,  Dec.  26,  1975;  aged  25  y.  Surviving  are 
is  parents,  one  sister  (Marion),  2 brothers  (Tim- 
othy and  James),  his  maternal  grandfather  (H, 
Hubert  Myers),  and  his  paternal  grandmother 
(Anna  Martha  Gamber).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Salem  Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.  A memorial  service  was  held  in  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Chapel  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  Dec.  30;  interment  in  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Cemetery  in  Addis. 

Gilbert,  Lois  Marie,  daughter  of  Lester  and 
Faith  (Schertz)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Champaign, 
111.,  May  21,  1944;  died  of  cancer  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Urbana,  111.,  Dec.  31,  1975;  aged  31  y. 
On  May  17,  1974,  she  was  married  to  Larry 
Gilbert,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
stepsons  (Michael  and  Robert),  her  mother,  3 
brothers  (John,  Danny,  and  Robert),  and  one 
sister  (Mariella  Brandt).  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  1,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Nussbaum;  interment  in  the  East  Bend  Cemetery. 

Graybill,  Jacob  Paul,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Susan  (Benner)  Graybill,  was  born  at  Thomp- 
sontown.  Pa.,  June  16,  1900;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  11,  1975;  aged  75  y. 
On  May  18,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Phebe  Mar- 
tin, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Naomi  — Mrs.  Ivan  Moon,  Rhoda,  Huldah, 
and  Anna  Lois),  one  son  (Paul),  9 grandchildren, 

3 great-grandcbildren,  3 brothers  (Henry,  Silas, 
and  Chester),  and  one  sister  (Ruth).  One  son 
(James)  preceded  him  in  death.  On  Aug.  20, 
1920,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  to  serve 
the  Weaverland  congregation  and  also  served  a 
pastorate  in  Philadelphia.  On  Dec.  6,  1939, 
he  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  bishop.  He 
held  a number  of  offices  in  conference  and 
churchwide  organizations.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church  on 
Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Aaron 
Hollinger,  Earl  Sensenig,  Luke  Stoltzfus,  and 
Luke  Horst;  interment  in  Weaverland  Ceme- 
tery. 

Lehman,  Elmer  Z.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mollie 
(Zehr)  Lehman,  was  born  in  New  Bremen,  N.Y., 
Oct.  7,  1903;  died  at  the  Lewis  Co.  General 
Hospital,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Dec.  2,  1975;  aged  72  v. 
On  May  2,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Rosella 
Roggie,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Nov. 
15,  1969.  On  Dec.  24,  1970,  he  was  married 
to  Hilda  Foster  Logan,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Gilbert,  Milton,  Lawrence, 
and  Elmer,  Jr.),  4 daughters  (Maietta — Mrs. 
Arnold  Moshier,  Dolores  — Mrs.  Michael  Zehr, 
Ella  Mae — Mrs.  J.  E.  Lehman,  and  Cleo  Jane 
Lehman),  3 sisters  (Marion  — Mrs.  Russell  Grau, 
Mildred  — Mrs.  Edward  McHale,  and  Pearl  — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hirschey),  2 brothers  (Jonathan  and 
Earl),  3 stepchildren  (Douglas  and  Larry  Lo- 
gan and  Linda  — Mrs.  Richard  Marolf),  30 
grandchildren,  13  step-grandchildren,  and  5 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church,  New  Bremen,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge 
of  Lester  Bauman;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Loucks,  Jewell  Kenneth,  son  of  David  S.  and 
Nellie  (Newcomer)  Loucks,  was  born  at  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  May  6,  1907;  died  of  cancer  at  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1975;  aged  68  y.  On  Aug. 
20,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  Tay- 
lor, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Stella  Mae  Tallentire)  and  one  son  (Vinton 
Dennis  Loucks),  5 grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and 

4 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the  Scottdale 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Murphy  Funeral  Home  on  Ian.  2,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Erb;  interment  in  Scottdale  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Lucy  E.,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Katie 


(Hartzler)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 
May  17,  1895;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  27, 
1975;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  24,  1918,  she  was 
married  to  John  E.  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Robert,  Jim,  Leo,  and  Don), 

4 daughters  (Justine  — Mrs.  Carl  Nussbaum, 
Leta  — Mrs.  Don  W.  Snyder,  Joan  — Mrs. 
Virgil  Vogt,  and  Joyce — Mrs.  Don  G.  Wyse), 
30  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Priscilla  Hart- 
zler and  Mrs.  Nellie  Roth),  and  one  brother 
(Reuben  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  31, 
in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in 
South  Union  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Orval,  son  of  Dan  H.  and  Lena  (Egli) 
Miller,  was  born  in  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Dec.  19, 
1909;  died  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident 
at  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1975;  aged  66  y. 
He  was  married  to  Marjorie  Pletcher,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Edward  D. 
and  Durward  H.  Miller),  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Robert  Steider,  Mrs.  Clair  Marner,  and  Mrs. 
John  Yoder),  16  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Joe  D.,  Jess,  and  Sanford), 
and  6 sisters  (Mrs.  Maude  Shetler,  Mrs.  Albert 
Birkey,  Mrs.  Goldie  Oyer,  Mrs.  Harvey  Birkey, 
Mrs.  Willis  Myers,  and  Mrs.  John  Oswald).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  one 
sister  (Pearl  Oswald).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held,  in  charge  of  Dennis  R.  Kuhns; 
interment  in  the  Sunnyside  Cemetery. 

Nolt,  Nettie  H.,  daughter  of  Elenjamin  and 
Lizzie  (Leaman)  Hess,  was  born  in  Warwick 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1892;  died  at  Landis 
Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Dec.  8 1975;  aged  83  y. 
On  Nov.  20,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Harlan 
G.  Nolt,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Feb. 
12,  1955.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Mervin  H.  and 
Elvin  H.),  one  daughter  (Myrtle  — Mrs.  Chester 
Bucher),  10  grandchildren,  and  11  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Landis  Homes  Chapel  on  Dec.  11,  in 
charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank  and  Melvin  Lauver; 
interment  in  the  Groffdale  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Westenberger,  Edna  L.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Alice  (Landis)  Westenberger,  was  born  at 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1917;  died  at  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Aug.  6,  1975;  aged  58  y.  Surviving  is  one  sis- 
ter (Mary  L.  Westenberger).  She  was  a member 
of  Goods  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Jay 
Bechtold  and  Russell  Zeager;  interment  in  Goods 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 


P.  63  by  George  Pickow,  Three  Lions,  Inc.;  p.  69  by 
Paul  M.  Schrock;  p.  72,  col.  3,  Linda  Hiebert;  p.  76, 
Merle  Lehman. 


calendar 


Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Feb.  13,  14. 

Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Improvement  Program, 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
4-7. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session,  Weav- 
erland Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30- Apr.  1. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23-25. 
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Catholic  Peace  Organization 
Seeks  to  Enlist  Bishops 
Pax  Christi-USA,  a Roman  Catholic 
peace  organization,  is  actively  seeking  to 
enlist  more  bishops  in  its  membership. 

At  a national  convocation  at  Bergamo 
Conference  Center  in  Dayton,  Bishop 
Thomas  J.  Gumbleton  of  Detroit  and 
Carroll  T.  Dozier  of  Memphis,  both 
members  of  the  organization  s executive 
committee,  announced  that  they  are 
planning  to  send  personal  letters  of  in- 
vitation to  all  U.S.  bishops. 

Anticipating  responses  from  a “sizable 
number  of  prelates.  Bishop  Gumbleton 
said  recruitment  of  more  bishops  would 
enable  Pax  Christi-USA  members  to  know 
who  their  supporters  are  and  whether 
their  own  bishops  are  supporting  their 
efforts. 

Pax  Christi-USA  is  a branch  of  the 
Pax  Christi  International  sponsored  by 
Cardinal  Bernard  Alfrink  of  Holland.  In- 
I ternational  Secretary  Carel  Ter  Maart  re- 
ported on  activities  of  various  national 
groups  throughout  the  world,  and 
stressed,  “The  key  word  is  solidarity 
with  the  oppressed,  but  also  with  the 
future.  It  matters  what  happens  now  for 
coming  generations.” 

In  the  keynote  address.  Bishop 
Gumbleton  focused  on  the  meeting’s 
theme,  “Christian  Nonviolence:  Chal- 

lenge to  American  Life.  ” He  declared, 
“We  are  used  to  thinking  of  our  country 
as  a good  sport,  playing  according  to 
the  rules.  But  during  the  Vietnam  war 
we  found  out  we  are  not  so  different  from 
other  violent  people.” 


I African  Evangelical  Leader 
Drowns  in  Kenya 

Byang  H.  Kato,  general  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Evangelicals  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar  (AEAM), 
drowned  at  Mombasa,  Kenya,  during 
a family  outing.  AEAM,  which  has 
a membership  of  thre°  million  and 


claims  a total  eva’" 
of  some  10  million, 
the  evangelical  coui 
Africa  Conference  ( 
has  a constituency 
becoming  general 
Kato  had  worked 
while  encouraging 
of  Christianity  to  African  culture 

In  a recent  interview  with  Chris- 
tianity Today,  he  said,  “Syncretism  is 
a real  danger.  My  position  is  that  I do 
see  the  point  of  expressing  biblical  Chris- 
tianity in  the  context  of  every  people. 


constituency 
^ered  to  be 
the  All 
„.cHes,  which 
million.  Since 
' in  1973,  Dr. 
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Biblical  Christianity  should  be  expressed 
in  Africa  in  such  a way  that  the  Afri- 
can can  feel  at  home  in  the  church  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  But  we  must  realize  that 
‘forever,  O Lord,  your  word  is  settled 
in  heaven’  (Ps.  119:89).  ” 


Leads  22  Farmers 
On  Tour  of  Red  China 

A group  of  22  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts  are  making  a three-week  visit 
to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  “to 
promote  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween Americans  and  Chinese  who  speak 
the  common  language  of  farming.  ” This 
is  the  second  such  visit  arranged  by  Fa- 
ther John  Stitz,  Rural  Life  director  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Kansas  City.  The  first 
group  of  farmers  visited  communist 
China  last  January. 

Father  Stitz  said  the  tour  provides 
opportunities  for  serious  sharing  of  farm 
concerns.  “I  hope  for  the  day  when  our 
Chinese  hosts  can  come  here  as  our  guests 
to  continue  the  rich  sharing  possible  on  a 
farmer-to-farmer  basis.  ” 


Quaker  Vigil 

Backs  World  Peace  Tax  Fund 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  was 
the  focus  of  the  annual  New  Year’s  Eve 
peace  vigil  at  the  White  House,  spon- 
sored by  the  Friends  (Quakers)  Meeting 
of  Washington  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  Fol- 
lowing an  8:00  p.m.  worship  service  at  the 
Friends  meetinghouse,  participants  marched 
the  dozen  or  so  blocks  to  the  White 
House,  where  a vigil  — its  participants 
bearing  placards  — was  held  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  executive  mansion 
from  about  9:00  p.m.  until  midnight. 

The  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  (H.R. 
4897)  would  allow  a taxpayer  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  war  to  have  the  per- 
centage of  his  taxes  going  for  military 
purposes  assigned  to  a World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  set  up  within  the  government  as  a 
trust  fund,  Mr.  Samuel  said. 


Every  5 Hours  a Church  Fire 

Every  five  hours,  on  the  average,  a 
church,  synagogue,  or  other  religious 
building  in  the  United  States  is  destroyed 
by  fire.  One  is  damaged  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. According  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Religious  Leaders  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  fire  is  “by  far  one 
of  the  chief  safety  problems  of  churches 
throughout  our  land.  ” The  Rev.  David 
Works  says  losses  in  church  fires  average 


$30  million  each  year. 

The  best  protection,  according  ■ .hi 
council,  is  a sprinkler  system,  althougi-  : 
cost  may  preclude  it.  A cheaper  . 
promise  is  a sprinkler  system  i"  ai-.^ 
high  fire-frequency,  such  as  the  h.i 
ment  or  storage  area.  Second-’-  :t  p- 
tection  is  a quick-detection  alar>  . 
that  rings  outside  bells  as  well  a.'^  liii:'- 
notifies  the  fire  department  of  fire. 


60-Hour,  31-Minute  Sermon 

A suburban  Detroit  Unitarian  mi,,  ; 
who  set  a new  world  record  aftt  r pn  • 
ing  nonstop  for  60  hours  and  3i  mi-. 
described  the  project  as  “a  grea  ' 
tion  of  the  human  spirit.  ” 

“My  chief  motivating  factor 
the  marathon  sermon  was  I- 
old  record,”  said  the  Rev  R, 
shall,  55,  pastor  of  the  Birminv, 
tarian  Church  in  Bloomfield  1 1 
as  it  progressed,  we  all  got  caiig 
it.  Church  members  were  fully  bel,  . 

It  was  very  exciting  for  all  of  us 

Mr.  Marshall  said  his  1,120-page.  - 
spaced  sermon  was  entitled  “From 
ham  to  Augustine.  ” He  got  through  ; ' 
850  pages,  and  was  into  the  Boi 
Acts  when  he  stopped. 

In  accordance  with  the  guide;. 
tablished  in  the  Guinness  Book 
Records,  Mr.  Marshall  spoke 
church  pulpit  and  took  a five-rninin..  i 
every  hour.  He  “snacked  at  the  p . 
on  vitamin  pills,  raisins,  throat  ' ,ienge- 
and  vegetable  soup. 


Church  Broadcasts  Beamed  to 
USSR  Held  Ineffective 

Soviet  Christians,  according  tc  , 
liminary  survey  by  the  Cer'T< 

Study  of  Religion  and  Comm-,.  •- 
Keston  College  in  Kent,  sharpl;-.  ^ • 

the  more  than  240  hours  of  . 

broadcasting  beamed  to  the  USS' 
week.  The  most  common  request 
more  theology.  According  to  the 
report,  Soviet  believers  complai.. 
“platitudes  and  things  they  already  . 
fill  much  of  the  broadcast  time. 

Commented  one  Soviet  Christian: 
don’t  need  to  have  atheist  teaching 
proved  all  the  time  and  to  be  loK 
God  does  exist.  This  is  elementarv . 

One  young  Baptist  complained  th«, 
“music  ...  is  an  insult  to  listene; 
new  listeners  would  be  put  off  by 
quality  ....  The  preaching  is  too  ,■ 
Young  believers  need  more  advanced  ■ 
ing.” 
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Was  Jesus  Human? 


The  mystery  of  Jesus  has  puzzled  people  from  the 
time  of  His  earthly  beginning.  The  idea  of  One  who  is  at 
the  same  time  Son  of  God  and  fully  human  is  more  than 
we  can  comprehend.  The  result  is  persistent  heretical  think- 
ing about  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  early  church  struggled  with  the  question  for  cen- 
turies. Finally  in  451  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  it  was 
stated  that  in  Jesus  both  divine  and  human  natures  exist 
“unconfusedly,  unchangeably,  indivisibly,  inseparably,  the 
distinction  of  the  natures  being  by  no  means  taken  away 
by  the  union,  but  rather  the  property  of  each  nature  being 
preserved.” 

One  might  think  that  such  a statement  would  settle  the 
matter  and  for  many  people  it  has.  Yet  the  mystery  p>er- 
sists  and  so  do  the  heresies.  Some,  for  example,  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  was  divine.  It  violates  their  view  of  reality 
to  believe  that  one  man  could  be  more  divine  than  another. 
So  they  hold  that  Jesus  was  a good  man  like  other  out- 
standing men.  They  place  Him  in  the  company  of  Socrates, 
Buddha,  Gandhi,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  to  mention  a few 
whose  memories  are  revered  by  many. 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  cannot  believe  that  Je- 
sus was  really  human.  Perhaps  it  violates  their  under- 
standing of  God  to  think  that  divinity  could  mix  with 
humanity.  I think  that  this  heresy  is  a greater  temptation 
to  pious  people  like  ourselves  than  the  former  and  we 
should  be  especially  wary  of  it. 

The  name  for  this  heresy  is  docetism,  after  the  Greek 
word  which  means  “to  seem.”  The  original  docetists  held 
that  Jesus  was  not  really  human.  He  only  seemed  human. 

I heard  a variation  of  docetism  in  Sunday  school  class 
a few  weeks  ago.  We  were  discussing  the  temptations  of 
Jesus  and  what  might  have  happened  had  He  decided 
wrongly.  One  class  member  appeared  to  feel  that  this  was 
impossible,  for  Jesus  was  destined  by  God  to  die  for  our  sins 


and  thus  He  could  not  have  chosen  to  follow  the  devil. 

To  assert  that  Jesus  could  not  have  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion is  to  say  that  He  was  not  fully  human,  for  temptation 
is  a part  of  being  human.  Can  we  really  believe  that  Je- 
sus might  have  disobeyed  the  Father?  If  so,  we  are  taking 
our  stand  against  docetism. 

Artists  have  sometimes  added  to  confusion  about  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  As  an  example,  Harry  R.  Boer  in 
the  Reformed  Journal  mentions  Hofmann’s  painting  of 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane:  “He  kneels  devoutly  before  a rock 
in  the  garden,  hands  folded  serenely,  purple  robe  trail- 
ing majestically  from  his  shoulder,  a face  of  utter  tran- 
quillity uplifted,  bathed  in  heavenly  light.  No  matter  how 
horrible  the  hours  that  impend,  despite  the  bitterness 
of  the  cup  he  must  drink,  the  loneliness,  the  hellish  ir- 
rationality of  it  all,  he  is  unperturbed,  calm,  the  self-pos- 
sessed Master  of  the  situation”  (Dec.  1975,  p.  22). 

Surely  Hofmann  read  the  biblical  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
agony  before  His  capture  and  crucifixion.  Somehow  the 
details  of  the  Scripture  did  not  sink  in.  He  seemingly 
could  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  sufficiently  human  to 
agonize  like  others. 

There  is  a resultant  danger  from  docetism.  If  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  is  so  different  as  to  be  virtually  immune 
from  temptation  and  that  His  calling  from  God  was  com- 
pletely unique,  it  becomes  easy  to  believe  that  God  would 
not  expect  the  same  level  of  obedience  and  service  from 
us.  After  all,  we  are  only  poor  mortals  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  serve  others  in  the  same  unselfish  way. 

This  too  is  heresy,  for  as  in  Hebrews  it  is  affirmed  that 
Jesus  was  tempted  like  any  other  mortal,  so  throughout 
the  New  Testament  it  is  assumed  that  those  who  are 
named  for  Christ  will  follow  His  way.  Or  as  Jesus  Himself 
said,  “Let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  me.”  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Our  Daily  Breads 


by  Frank  C.  Peters 


Frequent  exposure  to  a problem  often  brings  about  an 
accommodation  which  finally  makes  people  immune  to  the 
challenge  of  that  problem  area.  The  constant  bombardment 
we  receive  from  the  media  concerning  world  famine,  coupled 
with  recurring  pleas  from  the  pulpit  for  relief  funds,  have 
already  calloused  some  Christians  against  this  global  prob- 
lem. 

My  wife  and  I have  returned  fron  a nine-month  tour  of 
mission  fields  and  relief  projects.  The  shock  has  not  yet 
worn  off  and  I feel  I must  write  on  the  subject  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  put  my  feelings  on  record  for  my  own 
consideration. 

A new  set  of  world  economic  conditions  now  prevails. 
Throughout  most  of  the  period  since  World  War  II,  the 
world  food  economy  has  been  plagued  by  chronic  excess 
capacity,  surplus  stocks,  and  low  prices.  But  a new  day 
dawned  with  the  seventies  and  we  have  moved  into  an  era 
of  scarcity  and  higher  prices.  Short-term  fluctuations  and 
temporary  surpluses  should  not  obsure  the  fact  that  new 
long-term  forces  are  at  work  in  global  dimensions. 

Most  croplands  in  the  world  are  already  under  cultiva- 
tion. Additional  croplands  for  expanding  the  cultivated 
areas  still  exist  but  they  are  mainly  in  the  interior  of  Latin 
America  and  parts  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  But  the  cost 
of  making  this  land  tillable  is  so  high  that  the  food 
produced  there  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of 
the  consumers. 


Another  constraint  on  efforts  to  expand  the  food  supply 
during  this  century  is  the  available  water  supply.  In  many 
regions  of  the  world,  fertile  land  is  available  provided  that 
water  can  be  found  to  make  it  productive. 

Food  production  also  requires  a substantial  increase  in 
energy  which  has  recently  quadrupled  in  price  on  the  world 
market.  It  seems  obvious  that  this  factor  will  affect  future 
food  production  prospects  adversely. 

Finally,  the  ecological  undermining  of  major  food-pro- 
ducing systems  is  beginning  to  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
prospects  for  increasing  the  world  food  supply.  One  ob- 
vious system  involves  the  ocean.  Until  recently  the  oceans 
were  viewed  as  an  almost  limitless  source  of  protein,  but 
the  outlook  has  changed  in  the  last  few  years.  From  1950 
to  1970,  the  world  fish  catch  climbed  steadily,  more  than 
tripling  over  this  period.  Since  then  the  catch  has  de- 
clined for  three  consecutive  years.  Many  marine  biologists 
feel  that  the  global  catch  of  fish  has  reached  the  maximum 
sustainable  level. 

The  Population  Explosion.  Human  population  amounted 
to  only  a quarter-billion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  took  sixteen  centuries  to  double  this  number,  the 
first  billion  being  reached  as  late  as  1820.  The  second  bil- 
lion was  reached  only  110  years  later  (1930).  Then  came 
the  awesome  acceleration;  in  1960,  only  30  years  later, 
the  third  billion  had  been  added.  Unbelievably,  mankind 


is  now  in  the  unprecedented  situation  of  adding  almost 
another  billion  during  the  single  decade  of  the  seventies. 

The  postwar  upsurge  in  human  numbers  has  been  called 
an  explosion,  a phenomenon  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
ominous  feature  of  the  human  family.  Such  an  increase  in 
numbers  is  unprecedented  in  human  history,  yet  most 
Christians  still  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  dimensions  and 
the  true  nature  of  the  crisis. 

Why  do  we  have  this  great  population  tide?  The  pres- 
ent population  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  fertility  rampage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fertility  rate,  defined  by  the  number 
of  births  per  year  to  1,000  women,  has  been  declining  al- 
most everywhere.  However,  the  death  rate  has  been  de- 
clining even  more  drastically,  resulting  in  large  gains  in  net 
growth.  These  rapid  gains  are  predominately  due  to 
reduced  infant  mortality. 

As  infant  mortality  drops,  more  female  youngsters  reach 
the  childbearing  age.  Because  the  age  brackets  in  develop- 
ing countries  are  tilted  toward  the  young,  there  are  more 
prospective  mothers  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Thus, 
paradoxically,  the  birthrate  continues  to  climb  despite  a 
declining  fertility  rate. 

The  Rise  of  Affluence.  From  the  beginning  of  agricul- 
ture until  quite  recently,  nearly  all  of  the  growth  in  de- 
mand for  food  stemmed  from  population  growth.  Most 
people  except  the  select  few  lived  at  subsistence  levels. 

Our  present  generation  has  witnessed  a drastic  rise  in 
individual  consumption.  This  rise  in  consumption  has  be- 
come a significant  variable  in  the  food  equation.  Recent 
reports  note  that  the  failure  of  analysts  to  anticipate  the 
emergence  of  rising  affluence  as  an  important  claimant  on 
world  food  resources  is  one  reason  growth  in  supply  has 
lagged  behind  demand. 

Where  is  this  overconsumption  to  be  found?  Canada  is 
the  number  one  culprit,  consuming  annually  1,993  pounds 
of  grain  per  capita.  This  is  five  times  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  India.  United  States  ranks  second  with  1,641 
pounds  followed  by  the  USSR  with  1,227  pounds.  These 
figures  include  direct  and  indirect  use  of  grain. 

In  North  America  the  average  person  consumes  nearly 
one  ton  of  grain  per  year.  Of  this,  about  200  pounds 
is  consumed  directly  in  the  form  of  bread,  pastries,  and 
breakfast  cereals.  The  remainder  is  consumed  indirectly 
in  the  form  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

The  average  North  American  requires  roughly  five 
times  the  agricultural  resources  needed  by  his  equivalent 
in  China,  India,  or  Nigeria.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
consumption  drops  much  below  400  pounds  of  grain 
per  year  (India’s  average  is  348)  survival  is  threatened. 

If  we  should  assume  that  the  world  will  acquire  the 
North  American  eating  habits  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 


Frank  C.  Peters  is  president  of  Wilfred  Laurier  University,  Waterloo,  and 
moderator  of  the  Conference  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Churches  of  Canada. 
This  article  is  sponsored  by  Meetinghouse,  a Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  editors’  group. 


tury,  world  grain  requirements  will  be  over  four  times  the 
current  global  production  level. 

Looking  for  an  Answer.  The  Rome  food  conference 
(November  1974)  suggested  seven  approaches  toward  an 
early  solution  of  the  food  problem  {Newsweek,  Nov.  11, 
1974). 

1.  New  Farmlands.  At  present  only  11  percent  of  the 
world’s  total  land  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  arable 
land  could  be  doubled  if  the  costs  could  be  hurdled.  The 
estimated  cost  would  be  $2,000  per  acre. 

2.  Better  Yields.  New  “miracle  ” seeds,  expanded  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  chemical  fertilizers  promise  record 
harvests.  However,  at  present,  increases  in  crop  yields 
have  barely  kept  pace  with  population  growth. 

3.  Population  Control.  All  food  experts  agree  that  the 
world  will  never  be  able  to  feed  its  people  properly 
unless  the  exploding  population  growth  rate  of  2.4  per- 
cent a year  is  cut  to  practically  zero. 

4.  New  Food.  Food  scientists  are  announcing  new  dis- 
coveries — food  from  oil,  protein  food  from  leaves,  the 
use  of  fish  meal  as  food.  However,  human  taste  and  high 
costs  militate  against  many  of  these  innovations. 

5.  Eating  Less.  Experts  believe  that  a practical  way  of 
solving  our  problem  is  for  the  affluent  world  to  eat  less. 
If  Americans  would  reduce  their  meat  consumption  by  10 
percent,  60  million  starving  people  could  be  fed. 

6.  Land  Reform.  Vast  areas  of  farmland  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America  are  still  in  the  hands  of  absentee  owners 
and  the  poor  sharecroppers  have  little  incentive  to  improve 
the  land. 

7.  Global  Cooperation.  Most  food  experts  believe  that  a 
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vast  program  of  international  cooperation  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  food  crisis.  They  hope  the  Arabs  will  join 
that  program  with  their  growing  petrodollars.  Such  cooper- 
ation would  have  to  include  a system  of  pooling  food  re- 
serves so  that  a fair  share  is  guaranteed  for  all. 

The  Moral  Problem.  The  food  problem  is  not  only 
a social  and  economic  issue  but  much  more  a moral  prob- 
lem. In  an  interdependent  world  plagued  with  scarcity,  if 
some  of  us  consume  more,  others  must  of  necessity  con- 
sume less.  If  an  affluent  minority  throughout  the  world 
continues  to  expand  its  consumption  of  meat,  grain  prices 
will  soon  be  out  of  reach  of  the  poorest  quarter  of  man- 
kind. 

Most  of  us  feel  utterly  helpless  in  the  face  of  this  global 
problem.  Unless  someone  can  reduce  the  dimensions  so 
that  they  have  manageable  proportions,  we  tend  to  ignore 
them.  A.  Leonard  Griffith  in  an  article  entitled  “The  Age 
of  the  Shrug”  has  tried  to  make  the  problem  personal: 
“Suppose,  as  you  sat  down  to  your  dinner,  the  doorbell 
rang.  You  opened  the  door,  and  there  before  you,  ragged 
and  disease-ravaged,  stood  the  world’s  hungry  in  a single 
line,  each  begging  for  a crust  of  bread.  How  far  do  you 
think  that  line  would  reach?  Beginning  at  your  door,  the 
line  would  continue  out  of  sight,  over  continent  and  ocean, 
around  the  world  — 25,000  miles  — and  return  to  the  place 
it  started;  and  it  would  do  this,  circling  the  globe  not  once, 
not  five  times,  but  25  times,  with  no  one  in  the  line  but 
hungry,  suffering  humanity.  ” 

Christians  suffer  from  “compassion  fatigue.  ” We  see  the 
problem,  hear  of  it  from  our  pulpits,  and  as  we  ponder  the 
actual  dimensions  we  reach  the  conclusion:  “I  can  do  noth- 
ing about  such  big  problems!  ” I propose  that  this  is  not  a 
Christian  conclusion.  The  Christian  will  approach  the 
problem  at  three  levels. 

The  first  level  is  personal.  Jesus  never  advanced  complex 
solutions  to  global  problems.  He  had  a way  of  making 
issues  personal.  He  approached  prejudice  and  racial  hatred 
by  telling  the  story  of  one  man  who  acted  as  an  individual 
in  the  face  of  a national  problem.  The  Samaritan  acted  by 
doing  what  he  could  do  and  his  example  has  moved  millions 
to  do  their  duty.  The  story  of  the  final  judgment  approaches 
issues  on  a personal  basis:  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me. ’’ 

John  Gardner,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  noted:  “We  are  producing  the  most  ed- 
ucated, articulate,  and  brilliant  sidewalk  superintendents 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  a limitless  supply  of 
people  with  intelligence  and  expertise  to  analyze  society’s 
problems,  but  very,  very  few  with  the  motivation  and 
stamina  to  leap  in  and  help  solve  problems.” 

The  second  level  is  brotherhood  involvement.  The  dis- 
ciple is  involved  with  the  needs  of  the  world.  He  takes 
from  his  Lord  a small  part  of  the  world’s  needs  and  re- 
lates himself  to  it  significantly.  But  as  part  of  a brother- 
hood, he  joins  with  others  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  alone. 


As  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches,  we  have 
a significant  arm  of  the  church  which  becomes  a channel 
for  actions:  The  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  I have 
observed  dedicated  relief  workers  in  action.  What  impressed 
me  most  were  the  many  who  were  employed  in  recon- 
struction and  self-help  projects.  Helping  people  to  help 
themselves  is  much  more  important  than  giving  a handout 
to  the  needy.  However,  the  latter  is  still  important  and 
cannot  be  ignored. 

I have  found  that  other  evangelical  groups  envy  us  for 
the  possibilities  which  are  open  to  our  congregations 
through  MCC.  This  avenue  must  be  strengthened  and 
utilized  as  our  presence  where  world  needs  demand  our 
involvement  as  congregations. 

The  third  level  is  speaking  to  government.  It  is  here 
that  our  Ottawa  presence  becomes  meaningful.  Recently 
the  Canadian  government  made  a commitment  to  increased 
aid  to  developing  nations.  Such  efforts  should  be  reinforced 
by  those  who  speak  for  us  to  government. 

When  we  pray  “give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ” we 
pray  in  the  plural.  The  “us  ” must  include  the  millions  who 
face  starvation.  But  our  prayers  must  be  prayers  of  faith 
accompanied  by  a strong  commitment  to  obedience.  ^ 


The  Missing  Pieces 

As  a child,  the  spiritual  growth  of  Jesus  was  rapid.  He 
was  so  eager  to  learn  about  God  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
He  remained  in  the  temple  to  question  the  leading  reli- 
gious teachers  about  God  while  Mary  and  Joseph  started 
their  journey  home.  The  teachers  were  amazed  at  His 
knowledge  about  God. 

When  we  accept  Jesus  as  our  Savior,  we  become  as  a 
new  baby  and  we  are  expected  to  grow  in  our  spiritual 
life.  As  I read  how  fast  Jesus  grew  spiritually,  I felt 
ashamed  of  my  spiritual  growth  rate.  I wanted  to  change 
it;  but  I wasn’t  sure  how.  Then  God  showed  me  I was 
like  the  little  girl  who  told  her  mother  she  would  clean 
for  her  brother  because  he  was  sick.  After  the  little  girl 
finished  her  own  tasks,  she  quit  because  she  was  tired. 
Evenings  when  I felt  fatigued,  my  Bible  remained  closed 
and  I fell  asleep  before  my  prayers  were  finished.  Rec- 
ognizing this  as  a stumbling  block,  I presented  it  to  God 
and  changed  my  devotional  pattern. 

As  situations  around  me  change  from  day  to  day,  I find 
there  are  new  obstacles  that  develop  to  stunt  my  growth.  I 
slowly  become  more  committed  to  doing  my  own  tasks 
than  to  God’s.  Then  I must  ask  why.  It  is  like  putting  a 
picture  puzzle  together;  I search  for  a missing  piece 
and  once  I find  the  piece,  I can  build  upon  it. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  growth  rate,  are  you 
willing  to  search  for  missing  pieces  to  your  puzzle  and 
build  upon  them?  — Donna  Lehman 
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Paul  and  Law  Vs.  Faith 

by  Donald  Hochstetler 


Paul  was  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the  early  Christian 
period.  None  of  his  Christian  contemporaries  equaled  him 
in  the  number  of  letters,  nor  excelled  him  in  breadth  of 
subject  matter,  nor  in  the  depth  to  which  he  went  in  his 
discussions.  The  issues  Paul  raised  and  examined  so  closely 
are  not  merely  interesting  historical  relics  which  show  us 
the  path  along  which  Christianity  evolved.  They  are  really 
alive,  for  they  deal  with  problems  which  will  be  of  basic 
importance  as  long  as  there  are  Christians.  Paul  discussed 
all  the  major  problems  of  faith  and  life  which  those  who 
would  follow  Jesus  must  continually  face  as  individuals 
and  as  a community. 

One  such  issue,  to  which  Paul  gave  much  agonized  con- 
sideration, arises  from  the  very  origin  of  Christianity  in 
the  separation  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  from  Judaism. 
What  is  the  role  of  the  Mosaic  law  now  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  compared  with  that  of  simple  faith  in 
Jesus?  Are  the  two  mutually  exclusive?  If  not,  what 
weight  should  the  Christian  give  to  each?  These  are  of 
course  questions  which  divide  Christians  yet,  often  very 
seriously. 

In  this  article  I will  briefly  consider  Paul’s  views  on  the 
subject.  I do  not  mean  to  present  his  views  as  the  last 
word,  since  other  Christians  have  had  other  opinions 
and  have  defended  them  also  by  citing  the  Word  of 
God.  But  nothing  Paul  says  concerning  Christian  theology 
can  be  taken  lightly. 

Christians  Forced  to  Leave.  The  Nazarene  movement, 
that  is  the  followers  of  Jesus,  remained  for  some  time  a 
sect  developing  within  Judaism.  As  time  passed  the  in- 
creasing dynamism  of  this  group  drew  more  and  more 
resistance  from  the  established  Jewish  community.  The 
basic  problem  was  that  the  spread  of  Jesus’  teachings 
attracted  non- Jewish  converts,  who  being  Greek  brought 
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with  them  a philosophical  tradition  which  presented  a 
challenge  not  only  to  orthodox  Judaism  but  also  to  those 
followers  of  Jesus  who  saw  their  movement  strictly  within 
the  Jewish  tradition. 

The  Christians  were  gradually  pushed  away  from  Judiasm 
proper  by  this  combination  of  factors,  which  not  only  made 
it  unacceptable  to  most  Jews  but  made  the  members  of 
the  Nazarene  movement  reluctant  to  stay  within  Judaism. 
In  order  to  survive  what  must  now  be  called  Christianity 
was  forced  to  leave  the  non-Jewish  world. 

This  change  of  emphasis  naturally  had  tremendous  effects 
on  the  theology  of  what  was  now  a new  religion.  Paul 
must  be  credited  with  the  transformation  of  the  sect  into 
a universal  religion.  His  mission  was  specifically  to  the 
Gentiles.  A major  stumbling  block  to  Paul’s  work  was 
the  Mosaic  law  and  the  interpretations  which  had  grown 
up  around  it,  forming  a model  of  behavior  pleasing  (in 
theory)  to  God. 

When  Paul  began  his  work  with  the  Greek  world  the 
importance  to  be  given  to  the  law  in  Christian  life  was 
still  a matter  of  heated  debate.  The  compromise  struck 
in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (AD  48  or  49;  Acts  15:1-29) 
had  not  solved  the  problem;  neither  side  in  the  contro- 
versy seemed  convinced.  It  is  to  Paul’s  attempt  to  define 
the  answer  to  this  problem  that  we  shall  turn  our  atten- 
tion. 

Paul  basically  felt  that  the  law  was  much  inferior  to 
faith  in  Christ:  it  was  faith,  not  the  law  which  led  to  sal- 
vation. But  we  must  remember  that  Paul  was  after  all  a 
rabbi,  so  he  could  never  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  law 
is  totally  valueless.  Still,  he  came  surprisingly  close  to  say- 
ing just  that,  and  he  often  declared  that  blind  adherence  to 
the  law  is  a real  hindrance  to  one’s  growth  as  a Christian. 
At  his  mildest  Paul  saw  the  law  as  a temporary  establish- 
ment to  hold  the  line  until  the  Messiah  showed  the  true 
way  to  salvation  (Gal.  3:23-25). 

The  law  was  a series  of  prohibitions  of  certain  activities, 
whereas  faith  in  Christ  would  produce  real  liberty,  a state 
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in  which  the  believer  would  not  even  need  a list  of  ap- 
proved actions,  but  would  automatically  live  a godly  life 
by  following  Christ’s  path  (Gal.  5:22-24).  Indeed,  Paul  did 
not  generally  list  “shoulds”  but  presented  “fruits  of  the 
spirit”  which  were  characteristic  of  those  leading  the  godly 
life. 

Paul  especially  denigrated  the  value  of  the  law  when  he 
was  combating  the  Judaizers  from  Jerusalem.  Galatians  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  what  Paul  could  do  to  his 
opponents.  In  his  strongest  denunciation  of  the  value  of 
the  law  Paul  declared  that  only  faith  in  Christ,  not  the 
works  of  the  law  justified  sinful  man  before  God,  and 
ends  with  the  truly  radical  statement:  ”...  for  if  righteous- 
ness come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain”  (Gal. 
2:19-21).  This  statement  is  unusually  strongly  expressed, 
but  the  sentiment  is  common  to  Paul’s  thought.  In  a more 
poetic  form,  the  idea  is  expressed  by  comparing  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  faith  in  Christ  to  the  dry,  literal  nature 
of  the  stone-hard  impersonal  forms  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In 
a final  declaration  of  his  stand  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  “.  . . the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  ” 
(2  Cor.  3:3-6;  18). 

To  Paul  the  law  was  a curse  for  all  who  followed  it, 
apparently  because  no  one  could  fulfill  the  prescriptions 
which  the  law  demanded  for  salvation.  The  man  of  faith 
is  a new  creation,  the  follower  of  Abraham.  It  is  Abraham 
who  is  Paul’s  ideal,  not  Moses.  The  law  is  equated  with 
the  flesh,  faith  with  the  spirit.  Christ  becomes  the  Savior 
from  the  curse  which  falls  on  all  those  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  fulfilling  the  requisites  of  the  law. 

Paul  Could  Not  Abide  Corruption.  At  times  Paul’s 
temper  got  out  of  hand  and  he  said  things  he  certainly 
did  not  mean.  But  he  could  not  abide  the  corruption  of 
the  faith  he  had  done  so  much  to  establish,  and  he  used 
the  strongest  arguments  to  keep  his  flock  on  the  right 
path.  The  following  statement  must  have  done  much  to 
the  Judaizers  in  Galatia:  “Behold,  I Paul  say  unto  you, 
that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing. 

. . . Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever 
of  you  are  justified  by  the  law;  ye  are  fallen  from  grace. 
For  we  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 
ness by  faith.”  Thus  anyone  who  adopted  Jewish  customs 
severed  his  relationship  to  Christ  and  sealed  his  damna- 
tion. To  be  sure,  this  statement  was  later  modified,  but 
in  much  milder  language  than  that  of  the  original  asser- 
tion. 

A later  attack  was  more  against  the  Judaizers  themselves 
than  against  their  followers.  The  people  who  were  press- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  Jewish  customs  did  not  do  so  out 
of  conviction,  but  “only  lest  they  should  suffer  persecution 
for  the  cross  of  Christ.  For  neither  they  themselves  who 
are  circumcised  keep  the  law;  but  desire  to  have  you 
circumcised,  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh.  ...  For 
in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a new  creature”  (Gal.  6:12,  13,  15). 


Given  all  these  derogatory  statements  concerning  the 
value  of  the  law  for  the  Christian  one  may  wonder  if 
Paul  was  in  any  way  interested  in  keeping  the  law  at  all. 
Paul  was  not  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  law,  nor  did 
he  consider  the  law  essentially  worthless.  However,  he  did 
see  the  maximum  importance  of  the  law  as  lying  in  its 
historical  context;  this  approach  is  best  presented  in  Rom- 
ans. In  this  letter  Paul  was  explaining  the  faith,  not  trying 
to  make  a point  against  opponents;  thus  the  tone  is 
didactic  rather  than  contentious.  As  a result  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  law  to  Christianity,  while  still  presented 
negatively,  was  put  in  a calmly  considered  perspective. 

Here  Paul  did  say  that  without  the  law  the  concept 
of  sin  would  not  have  arisen  within  the  individual.  On 
the  other  hand  he  also  said  that  the  commandments  of 
the  law  suggested  to  the  mind  ideas  which  would  pre- 
viously have  been  of  little  interest,  but  which  were  now 
intriguing  because  they  bore  the  label  “sin.  ” “For  I had 
not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.  ” Still,  Paul  was  grateful  for  this  awakening,  for  it 
opened  man  to  a more  perfect  way  of  life.  Ignorance 
may  be  psychological  bliss,  but  in  the  spiritual  realm  it 
is  death!  The  problem  was  not  with  the  law  as  such  but 
with  the  creature  for  whose  good  it  was  intended.  “For 
we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual;  but  I am  carnal.  ’ 

The  law  was  a method  for  man  to  save  himself,  and 
Paul  seemed  to  feel  that  this  aim  was  too  idealistic, 
given  the  recalcitrant  nature  of  our  flesh.  The  flesh  gets 
in  the  way  of  the  spirit.  In  this  way  the  law  becomes 
an  instrument  of  death,  and  the  holy  law  appears  as  sin  to 
man,  who  constantly  fails  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  ful- 
fill all  the  requirements  for  salvation  (Rom.  7:7-14).  Seen 
in  this  light  the  way  of  Christ,  salvation  only  by  faith  in 
Himself,  becomes  a highly  practical  thing. 

Centuries  of  the  law  have  shown  that  man  cannot 
save  himself;  he  only  makes  himself  miserable  in  the  at- 
tempt. Since  we  have  the  perfect  way  to  open  to  us  it 
now  becomes  ridiculous  to  hold  onto  the  old  path.  If  this 
is  Paul’s  attitude  we  may  ask  why  he  did  not  after  all 
demand  a scrapping  of  the  whole  thing.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point,  and  will  form  our  final  problem  for  analysis. 

Cannot  Live  Without  Rules.  Obviously,  man  cannot  live 
without  concrete  rules.  Paul  would  certainly  have  liked 
to  have  his  charges  follow  the  rule  which  Augustine  later 
described  as:  “Love,  and  do  as  you  please.”  Such  an  in- 
junction was  dangerous  when  addressed  to  inexperienced 
converts,  some  of  whom  might  be  champing  at  the  restrain- 
ing bit  of  the  Jewish  law.  “Moreover  the  law  entered,  that 
the  offence  might  abound.  ” Here  Paul  described  the  law 
historically,  as  a channel  which  set  up  a situation  for  grace 
to  abound  by  creating  the  concept  of  sin  in  abundance. 

Should  we  leave  it  at  that,  that  through  constant  con- 
travention of  the  law  we  might  bring  forth  a constant  flow 
of  faith?  Paul’s  ringing  condemnation  of  this  excuse  is  well 
known:  “How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
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longer  therein?”  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  Paul’s  suits  of  a Christianity  of  neophytes  without  the  solid  basis 

refusal  to  junk  the  spirit  of  a system  by  which  “no  flesh  of  an  established  moral  code.  The  situation  which  Paul 

be  justified  in  his  [God’s]  sight.  ” For  by  the  law  is  faced  was  one  which  is  common  to  Christians  then  and 

conviction  of  sin.  And  a conviction  of  sin  is  after  all  cen-  now:  if  the  law  is  inspired  by  God,  how  can  we  ignore  it? 

tral  to  the  Christian  theology.  “Therefore  we  conclude  What  is  the  role  of  the  law  in  the  life  of  the  follower  of 

that  a man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  Jesus  who  as  Messiah  both  sums  up  and  consummates  the 

law.  . . . Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  law? 

God  forbid;  yea,  we  establish  the  law.”  Paul’s  solution  was  only  modified  by  his  desire  to  pro- 

This  selection  from  Romans  is  most  characteristic  of  vide  a center  for  the  morals  of  new  Christians  for  whom  a 
Paul’s  approach  to  the  manner.  He  did  not  really  see  the  life  based  totally  on  the  simple  freedom  of  the  teachings 

need  of  the  law  for  the  emancipated  Christian.  Yet  he  of  Jesus  was  as  yet  too  complex  to  be  risked.  For  himself 

could  not  deny  centuries  of  his  own  heritage  and  decades  he  saw  the  law  as  an  imperfect  stopgap  which  had  become 

of  personal  training.  Further,  he  all  too  often  saw  the  re-  a hindrance,  perhaps  even  a danger  to  the  Christian’s  soul. 


Menno^s  Opinion 


It  is  my  understanding  that  sometime  between  Assembly 
75  and  Assembly  77  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Menno  will 
wrestle  with  various  issues  that  have  been  kicking  around 
the  back  pews  for  several  years,  some  raising  no  small 
amount  of  dust.  The  wrestling  is  to  be  our  homework. 

I hope  we  do  that  homework  carefully.  Decisions  flowing 
out  of  at  least  one  area  of  study  may  bend  a prominent 
branch  on  the  450-year-old  Mennonite  tree  significantly. 
In  fact,  unless  we  are  careful,  we  could  snap  that  branch 
off.  I refer  to  the  principle  of  nonresistance. 

I ' hope  we  see  the  relationship  between  our  study  on 
abortion  and  nonresistance.  Russell  Krabill,  moderator  of 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference,  spoke  to  that 
relationship  on  the  Assembly  75  floor,  and  that  same  re- 
lationship is  unquestionably  the  locus  of  the  first  state- 
ment on  the  abortion  “belief  list”  as  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy  and  released  at  that  same 
Assembly.  Fine.  Let’s  just  keep  in  mind  the  connection, 
abortion  and  nonresistance  being  in  this  person’s  eyes  in- 
trinsically, integrally  interwoven. 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  900,000  abortions  were  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  in  1975  (Newsweek,  March 
3,  1975),  with  a prediction  of  1,000,000  more  to  come  in 
1976,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a small  thing.  United  States 
military  casualties  in  World  War  II  were  353,187  and  the 
sons  of  Menno  had  no  trouble  in  wringing  their  hands  over 
that  loss  of  life.  We  do  not  seem  quite  so  bold  or  united 
in  declaring  our  concern  over  abortion.  Some  of  the 
900,000  abortions  in  1975  were  performed  in  Mennonite 
“governed  ” hospitals. 

I trust  that  in  our  homework  on  abortion  we  respect 
the  unborn  as  well  as  the  born.  A fetus  in  the  womb  is 
a bit  like  an  Indian  starving  in  Calcutta,  rather  easily 
dismissed.  World  starvation  does  not  keep  me  from  con- 
tentedly munching  on  my  turkey  and  ham.  I would  not 
like  that  sort  of  convenient  forgetfulness  to  insulate  me 
from  the  unborn,  little  people  without  a vote. 


“Abortion”  was  once  a “no-no”  word,  unpleasant  to 
pronounce,  grating  to  the  ears,  unneeded  in  nice  circles,  (j 

hence  both  nebulous  and  superfluous  to  us  of  the  Menno 
clan.  But  abortion  is  for  real,  it  happens.  Whether  by 
“salting  out,  ” by  use  of  prostaglandin,  by  hysterotomy, 
by  hysterectomy,  by  “D  and  C,”  by  “suction,”  the  life 
of  the  young  is  terminated,  extinguished.  The  variety 
of  methods  makes  it  no  less  real.  True,  the  question  of 
whether  that  fetus  is  viable  is  always  there,  but  none  can 
deny  that  it  is  alive,  that  it  is  human.  If  the  choice  is 
between  being  overly  concerned,  or  overly  calloused,  I | 
opt  for  the  first.  ! 

I hope  that  in  our  homework  we  check  out  Jeremiah 
1:4,  5,  Isaiah  49:1,  Exodus  21:22-25,  Psalm  139:13-16. 
Exodus  20:13,  and  reread  Dr.  Richard  F.  Keller’s  article,  | 
“In  Favor  of  Life,  ” in  our  Gospel  Herald,  September  2, 
1975. 

If  one  feels  that  the  above  represents  only  Old  Tes-  . 
tament  theology,  then  the  Good  Samaritan  story  of  Luke  I 
10  or  Jesus’  reaction  in  Matthew  19  to  those  who  sought  i 
to  push  the  children  away  would  be  appropriate.  More 
than  the  baby  and  the  bath  water  can  be  thrown  out  if 
we  look  the  other  way  or  consider  abortion  as  a “sign 
of  the  times.”  ) 

I recognize  that  the  abortion  problem  is  difficult,  many 
faceted,  hard  to  simplify.  An  unwanted  pregnancy  has  no 
easy  solution.  An  abortion  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  i 
heartache,  both  before  and  after  the  event.  Every  un-  1 

wanted  child  is  handicapped,  dreadfully  handicapped.  Nor  f 

am  I ignorant  of  population  explosions,  Malthusian  pre- 
dictions, and  the  mental  health  of  the  mother-to-be.  They 
have  many  spokesmen. 

And  even  if  nonresistance  was  totally  unrelated  to 
abortion,  I wonder  if  we  would  dare  to  be  silent.  Someone 
should  say  something  for  the  Harold  S.  Benders,  the 
Christmas  Carol  Kauffmans,  the  John  F.  Funks,  the  Doris  j 
Lehmans  that  might  never  be.  Menno  B.  Hurd  ' 
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When  It  Happens  to  You 

by  Joan  Martin 


One  evening  at  dinner  I was  seated  between  two  women. 
We  happily  shared  experiences  with  our  teenagers  when 
one  of  the  women  said  wisely,  “Isn’t  it  wonderful  how 
much  more  understanding  you  become  of  another’s  prob- 
lem when  you’ve  walked  the  same  way  yourself? 

How  superior  we  feel  sometimes  when  we  can  judge 
the  actions  of  another  when  our  own  family  seems  per- 
fectly in  order.  How  humbling  to  have  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther allow  into  our  lives  that  very  thing  we  have  con- 
demned in  others.  The  hills  and  valleys  through  which 
each  family  must  pass  enables  them  to  be  able  to  advise 
and  help  another  with  the  same  problem.  Then  only  are 
they  equipped  to  speak  out  with  authority. 

Martha  had  always  been  most  vocal  upon  the  subject 
of  divorce.  “I’m  certainly  glad  my  son  and  daughter  abide 
by  what  the  Bible  says  about  marriage,  ” she  would  state 
proudly  to  her  minister.  Several  couples  within  the  church 
family  were  taking  care  of  a small  child  so  that  their  son 
or  daughter  could  be  free  to  work  after  a nasty  divorce. 
“One  thing  I’m  sure  of,  ” Martha  said,  “I’d  never  tie 
myself  down  to  watching  their  child  for  them.  They  made 
their  bed.  Let  them  lie  on  it.  ” 

A year  or  so  later  Martha’s  youngest  daughter  filed  for 
divorce  and  her  mother  looked  after  her  three-month-old 
baby.  The  minister  noted  he  did  not  hear  another  word 
drop  from  Martha’s  lips  about  divorce.  She  now  knew  the 
heartbreak  and  sadness  from  another  point  of  view. 

Naturally  no  parent,  especially  Christians,  would  wish 
to  see  this  violation  of  God’s  Word  take  place  but  it  is 
through  love  and  not  judgment  that  another  can  be  helped 
to  face  it. 

One  morning  at  a neighborhood  coffee  a young  mother 
remarked,  “Well,  I tell  you  that  if  our  Petey  ever  wants 
long  hair  the  way  some  of  these  kids  do  today,  his  father 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it.  ” Petey  was  three  years 
old.  An  older  woman  seated  across  the  room  replied, 
“Honey,  tell  us  again  in  fifteen  years.  If  I were  you  I’d 
be  a little  more  careful  about  what  you  will  or  won’t 
permit.  I have  four  boys  all  late  teenage  and  when  you 
live  through  it  you’ll  understand.’’ 

The  girl  who  is  pregnant  before  marriage  or  the  boy  who 
is  caught  stealing,  the  teenager  who  refuses  to  finish 
school  or  the  twenty-year-old  who  rebels  against  church 
may  all  come  from  Christian  homes  where  Jesus  Christ 


is  honored  and  served. 

How  often  we  have  had  to  eat  humble  pie  as  our 
words  of  condemnation  have  come  back  to  us  for  chas- 
tisement. Most  parents  have  learned  from  their  own  chil- 
dren not  to  judge  the  offspring  of  their  friends.  Because 
of  our  own  sorrow  we  often  learn  to  share  with  others 
and  receive  their  love  and  advice.  “You  are  learning  to 
be  parents  not  in  the  good  times  but  in  the  bad,’’  a wise 
pastor  told  one  of  his  people  with  great  problems.  He  con- 
tinued, “Remember  how  Jesus,  loved  you  when  ^ou 
were  not  what  He  wanted  you  to  be?’’ 

Usually  the  woman  who  holds  the  coffee  party  to  gossip 
about  another  or  the  man  who  spreads  the  nasty 
words  about  another  are  those  who  have  never  lived  the 
problem  of  the  one  talked  about.  In  reply  to  some  story 
going  around  about  an  acquaintance  of  his,  a man  replied, 
“I  wouldn’t  dare  to  pass  judgment  on  Jim.  I haven’t  come 
near  to  having  his  problem.’’ 

An  older  pastor  remarked,  “How  many  times  I have 
stood  at  the  graveside  with  one  of  my  church  friends  and 
I prayed  for  him  with  the  loss  of  a loved  one.  I guess  I 
never  really  understood,  though,  until  one  day  I stood  at 
the  graveside  of  my  own  wife.  ” For  one  who  is  under- 
going terrible  illness  in  the  family  or  loses  a child,  it  is 
the  one  who  can  say,  “I  know  because  my  husband  has 
been  ill  too  ” or  “I  have  lost  a child  ” who  can  come  and 
truly  give  comfort  in  Jesus’  name. 

God’s  Word  tells  us,  “Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things 
unto  God  and  the  Father  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ’’  (Eph.  5:20)  and  “We  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose  ” (Rom.  8:28).  So  many 
times  we  can  look  back  and  see  how  we  grew  as  Christians 
and  learned  to  be  unselfish  because  of  these  things. 

Does  this  mean  we  should  hope  to  go  through  every 
trouble  and  tragedy  the  world  holds  just  to  be  under- 
standing? No  one  would  wish  for  that.  It  does  mean  that 
what  God  sees  fit  for  us  to  endure  will  have  His  heavenly 
meaning  which  only  He  can  evaluate  for  our  growth. 
Those  who  have  gone  through  much  seem  to  show  it  in 
character  and  compassion. 

The  woman  at  the  dinner  party  was  correct  in  her  eval- 
uation of  those  having  heartache.  When  “it  happens  to  you  ” 
any  situation  takes  on  entirely  different  meaning.  ^ 
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In  Search  of  Peace: 
Teacher-Prophets  Plan  to  Sojourn 


The  meaning  of  working  for  peace  and 
justice  in  black,  native  American,  and 
Spanish-speaking  Mennonite  churches  is  the 
focus  of  an  Inter-Mennonite  Peace  Educa- 
tion program.  In  Search  of  Peace  (En 
Busca  de  Paz).  A planning  committee  met 
Dec.  18  and  19,  1975,  to  look  at  theologi- 
cal roots  of  peace  teaching  and  to  identify 
peace  issues  in  minority  communities.  Per- 
sons present  at  the  meeting  were  Hubert 
Brown,  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.,  C.  J.  Dyck, 
Art  Griffin,  Dwight  McFadden,  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  John  Stoner,  Neftali 
Torres,  Emma  LaRoque,  and  Harold 
Bauman. 

The  peace  education  program  grew  out 
of  the  November  1974  Minority  Peace- 
makers Seminar  held  at  Clinton,  Okla. 
At  the  seminar  30  persons  from  minority 
communities  issued  a statement:  “If  peace 
means  something  more  than  words,  we 
the  participants  of  the  Minority  Peace- 
makers Seminar  . . . urge  the  entire 
Mennonite  Church  to  join  us  in  our 
renewed  commitment  toward  peacemaking. 
We  urge  the  entire  Mennonite  Church  — 
a church  that  is  rich  with  the  tradition 
of  peace  — to  join  us  in  our  beginning 
efforts  toward  active  peacemaking.” 

In  response  to  this  strong  urging,  some 
funds  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Schowalter  Foundation  and  by  the  WMSC 
of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Some  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
program  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  help  the  church  be  the  kind  of 
supportive  community  that  undergirds 
peacemaking  activity. 

2.  To  convey  the  justice  and  righteous- 
ness themes  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
face  of  present-day  situations  of  injustice, 
freeing  the  term  “peace”  from  personal 
pietistic  language. 

3.  To  introduce  employment  alternatives 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

4.  To  interpret  the  gospel  as  good  news 
for  the  whole  person  — delivering  human 
beings  from  economic,  social,  political,  and 
spiritual  oppression. 

5.  To  assist  the  church  in  dealing  with 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  in  its  differing 
forms  and  expressions  in  different  places 
and  cultures. 

6.  To  make  possible  educational  inter- 
action and  fellowship  between  Indian, 


From  left  to  right  are  Art  Griffin,  Neftali 
Torres,  and  Emma  LaRoque. 


black,  Latin,  and  white  peoples. 

The  teaching  of  Rom.  12,  Eph.  4,  and 
1 Cor.  12  confirms  that  God  gives  gifts 
to  His  children,  to  be  used  to  build  up 
the  whole  body  of  Christ.  “In  Search  of 
Peace”  is  a way  to  make  available  to 
churches  persons  who  are  gifted  in  the 
areas,  of  teaching  and  prophetic  dis- 
cernment. The  teacher-prophets,  sup- 
ported by  “In  Search  of  Peace,”  will 
travel  to  communities  where  they  are  in- 
vited. Neftali  Torres,  Emma  LaRoque, 
and  Art  Griffin  (and  others)  will  be  used 
as  resource  persons. 

This  program  has  been  developed  for 
the  black,  Spanish-speaking,  and  native 
American  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  For  more  information,  contact  “In 
Search  of  Peace,”  John  C.  Stoner,  co- 
ordinator, 21  S.  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA 
17501  (717)  859-1151.  — Dwight  J.  Mc- 
Fadden, Jr. 

Volunteers  to  Aid  Native 
American  Commission 

As  part  of  its  increasing  ministry  to 
native  Americans,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  place  a group  of 
up  to  six  volunteers  in  special  short-term 
assignments  helping  to  prepare  a major 
report  for  the  American  Indian  Policy 
Review  Commission. 

“The  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission,  created  by  Congress  one 
year  ago,  is  conducting  a comprehen- 
sive, systematic  study  of  current  conditions, 
past  and  present  federal  policies,  and 
legal  status  of  American  Indian  tribes,” 


explained  Paul  Leatherman,  director  of 
MCC  U.S.  Ministries. 

Eleven  task  forces  have  been  appointed 
to  gather  data  through  research  and 
public  hearings.  Their  reports  will  be 
submitted  to  the  commission  by  the  end 
of  April. 

Using  the  task  force  reports,  the  com- 
mission will  compile  a report  to  Congress 
and  make  recommendations  for  possible 
legislative  action.  “The  commission  will 
begin  by  putting  the  unique  status  of 
Indian  tribes  into  proper  moral  and  legal 
perspective  with  regards  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  nearly  400  treaties 
signed  by  tribes  in  the  United  States,” 
Leatherman  said.  “Then  they  will  eval- 
uate the  administrative  practices  which 
have  ignored  or  distorted  early  promises 
to  Indian  people.” 

Kirke  Kickingbird,  former  director  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Development  of  In- 
dian Law,  where  MCC  has  been  placing 
volunteers,  has  been  appointed  council 
for  the  commission  and  will  direct  the  com- 
piling of  the  final  report  for  Congress. 
If  volunteers  are  available,  up  to  six  will 
assist  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  this 
report  between  May  1976  and  early  Feb- 
ruary 1977. 

“We  will  be  looking  for  persons  who 
enjoy  and  have  skills  in  editing,”  Leath- 
erman said.  “We  will  need  persons  who 
have  an  English  major  and  have  com- 
pleted at  least  their  junior  year  in  col- 
lege.” He  is  also  investigating  with  var- 
ious Mennonite  colleges  the  possibility  of 
offering  college  credit  for  this  assignment. 

During  the  past  year  MCC  U.S.  Min- 
istries volunteers  have  become  increas- 
ingly involved  in  ministering  to  native 
Americans  both  in  research-type  assign- 
ments such  as  those  with  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission  and  in 
community  services  among  the  tribes. 

Following  an  exploratory  summer  unit 
with  the  Hupa  tribe  in  Hoopa,  Calif.,  a 
more  permanent  program  with  two-year 
volunteers  has  been  established  there  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  MCC  (West  Coast) 
office  at  Reedley,  Calif. 

A volunteer  couple  is  being  sought 
to  serve  as  a resource  for  the  Tunica 
tribe  in  Marksville,  La.,  who,  rejected  by 
both  white  and  black  schools  of  the  deep 
South,  are  largely  illiterate  and  therefore 
unable  to  apply  for  aid  available  to  them. 

U.S. Ministries  also  plans  to  open  a 
program  with  native  Americans  on  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  where 
volunteers  will  teach  remedial  reading 
and  mathematics,  physical  education,  mu- 
sic, and  art. 

Ministries  to  native  people  in  Canada 
have  also  increased.  Besides  providing 
volunteers  for  such  organizations  as 
Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  in  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  a drop-in  center  for  native 
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youth,  and  Montreal  Lake  Children’s 
Home  in  Timber  Bay,  Sask.,  a residen- 
tial care  center  for  Indian  and  metis 
schoolchildren,  a group  of  volunteer 
teachers  and  nurses  serve  among  na- 
tive people  in  northern  Manitoba. 

Ethiopia  Program 
Explorations  Planned 

An  invitation  has  come  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  from  Meserete  Kristos 
Church  (MKC),  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Ethiopia,  for  an  exploratory  visit  to  dis- 
cover if  MCC’s  resources  in  agricultural 
development  could  be  utilized  there. 

As  a result  John  Wieler,  associate  execu- 
tive secretary  of  MCC  (Canada),  and  Eric 
Rempel,  who  has  completed  two  terms  with 
MCC  in  agricultural  development  in  Bots- 
wana, left  for  Ethiopia  for  three  weeks  on 
Feb.  1. 

MCC’s  decision  to  explore  involvement 
in  Ethiopia  grew  out  of  several  factors: 
the  need  after  four  years  of  drought,  land 
reform  under  a new  government  which 
means  the  farmer  will  himself  benefit 
from  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  in- 
creasing desire  of  the  church  to  expand  work 
in  rural  development. 

Negash  Kebede,  an  Ethiopian  currently 
serving  on  the  overseas  staff  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  which  has  a 
program  in  Ethiopia,  encourages  a coop- 
erative effort  involving  MKC,  MCC,  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  Board  and  Mennonite  Eco- 
nomic Development  Associates  (MEDA). 
Kebede,  former  principal  of  the  Bible  Acad- 
emy at  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  has  helped  in 
the  planning  of  Wieler  and  Rempel’s  up- 
coming trip. 

Although  the  country  has  had  near  nor- 
mal rainfall  for  nearly  a year,  thousands 
of  Ethiopia’s  26  million  people  and  over 
one  million  head  of  livestock  died  during 
the  drought  which  stretched  across  the 
Sahel  into  southeastern  Ethiopia. 

Crops  for  this  year  look  good,  but  re- 
habilitation will  be  a painstaking  task  and 
full  recovery  is  still  some  distance  away, 
according  to  USAID  reports. 

Land  reform  came  about  in  Ethiopia  in 
fall  of  1974  when  the  new  socialist  govern- 
ment which  replaced  Emperor  Haile  Se- 
lassie abolished  the  old  feudal  land- 
holding  system  in  which  aristocratic  land- 
owners  exploited  the  peasants  who  worked 
their  land. 

The  new  government  claims  ownership 
to  all  land  and  has  redistributed  it,  allot- 
ting 10  acres  per  family.  “Formerly 
when  the  church  tried  to  help  the  peas- 
ant farmer  the  rich  landlord  could  just 
claim  a larger  share  of  the  crop  and  be 
benefited  rather  than  the  farmer,”  ex- 
plained Ray  Brubacher,  MCC  Africa 
director.  Under  the  new  system  the  farm- 


ers themselves  can  benefit  from  agricul- 
tural improvements. 

The  Meserete  Kristos  Church  had 
also  grown  to  the  point  where  they  are 
looking  for  new  ways  to  reach  out. 
“Within  the  past  few  years  the  church  has 
really  become  aware  of  the  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  working  in  agri- 
cultural and  tural  development,  ” Bru- 
bacher explained.  “They  are  now  invit- 
ing MCC  to  cooperate  with  them.  It  is  a 
factor  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the  church.  ” 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  (MEDA)  have  been  active 
in  Ethiopia  for  a number  of  years  — 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  in  church  build- 
ings, medical  work,  and,  on  a small  scale, 
agricultural  work,  and  MEDA  in  economic 
assistance  to  shopkeepers,  paramedics  who 
run  drugstores,  and  small  farmers  who 
are  growing  vegetables  and  raising  sheep 
on  wasteland  areas.  MED  As  program  is 
totally  indigenous  with  no  supervision  from 
North  Americans. 

Family  Life  Resource 
Weekend  Planned  by 
Ind.-Mich.  Conference 

Tackling  the  problems  of  family  living 
in  today’s  society  is  the  theme  of  a week- 
end seminar  at  Goshen  College,  Feb.  13 
and  14,  planned  by  Indiana-Michigan  Con- 
ference of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The  seminar,  cosponsored  by  the  con- 
ference task  force  on  family  life  education 
and  the  college  Center  for  Discipleship, 
is  designed  to  inform  congregations  in 
the  conference  of  resources  on  family 
life  education  available  to  families  through 
the  church. 

“One  year  has  gone  into  the  forma- 
tion of  this  program  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  share  our  findings  with  the 
church,”  said  Art  Smoker,  director  of  the 
Center.  “The  weekend  will  be  an  infor- 
mation-gathering one  where  congrega- 
tions may  send  their  own  representa- 
tives, or  a group  of  congregations  can 
send  a team  representing  a geographic 
area. 

Nine  different  workshop  presentations 
will  be  shared  with  representatives  at  the 
seminar. 

Workshops  will  include  ways  to  identify 
needs  of  young  adults  in  the  church  and 
models  of  ministry  to  develop  with  them; 
emotional  adjustments  in  different  stages  of 
family  life  from  becoming  parents  to  retire- 
ment; audiovisual  resources  for  family 
and  congregation;  marriage-enrichment 
retreats;  couples’  communication  programs 
using  more  effective  interaction  among 
couples;  parent-effectiveness  training, 
working  with  preparing  for  marriage  and 
child-rearing;  single  persons;  sex  educa- 


tion and  sexuality;  and  value  formation 
with  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  goals. 

Resource  persons  for  these  workshops 
are  Hubert  Brown,  secretary  of  Menno- 
nite Student  Services;  Richard  Yoder, 
pastor.  First  Mennonite  Church,  Indian- 
apolis; David  Helmuth,  associate  secre- 
tary for  Congregational  Education  and 
Literature,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries;  Jacob  Swartzendruber, 
director  of  Audiovisual  Services,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries; 
Ray  and  Clara  Keim,  social  workers  with 
Oaklawn  and  directors  of  Marriage  En- 
richment Retreats;  Clare  Schumm,  pas- 
tor, Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Elk- 
hart; Grace  and  Elvin  Stoltzfus,  pastor, 
Kern  Road  Chapel,  South  Bend;  Catherine 
Mumaw,  professor  of  home  economics, 
Goshen  College;  J.  Ross  Bender,  dean. 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries; 
Elaine  Clymer,  teacher  and  homemaker, 
director  of  Values  Clarification  Workshops; 
and  Roy  Hartzler,  assistant  executive 
secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Friday  evening’s  session  will  include  a 
Bible  study  on  leadership  and  authority 
in  the  home,  with  Jason  Martin,  pastor, 
Olive  Mennonite  Church.  Following  the 
presentation  will  be  a talk  on  a congre- 
gational model  for  family  life  education, 
with  Beulah  Kauffman,  associate  secre- 
tary for  Family  Life  Education  and  exec- 
utive secretary  of  WMSC,  and  Art  Smoker. 

Saturday  sessions  will  have  an  opening 
Bible  study  with  Howard  Charles,  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  Sat- 
urday’s major  session  will  include  the  nine 
workshop  presentations. 

The  session  will  close  Saturday  evening, 
with  Jason  Martin  leading  a Bible  study 
on  leadership  and  authority  in  the  home. 

Vietnam  Refugee 
Assistance  Continues 

Although  the  resettlement  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  ended  with  the  closing  of  the 
refugee  camps  at  the  end  of  December, 
Don  Sensenig,  former  Eastern  Mennonite 
Mission  Board  missionary  in  Vietnam,  and 
Tran  Xuan  Quang,  former  pastor  of  the  Gia 
Dinh  Mennonite  Church,  have  not  ex- 
perienced a slowdown  in  their  job  work- 
ing with  the  refugees. 

Besides  working  with  over  400  Viet- 
namese resettled  with  Mennonite  sponsors, 
the  two  men  are  busy  writing  a series 
of  eight  lessons  in  both  Vietnamese  and 
English  for  the  Lutheran  Church. 

“The  lessons  are  designed  to  be  used 
by  sponsors  to  help  the  families  they 
are  sponsoring  to  understand  the  basics 
of  Christianity,  ” Sensenig  said.  “The 
Lutherans  have  gotten  requests  for  such 
materials  from  sponsors,  and  some  fami- 
lies have  decided  to  join  churches.  They 
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hope  these  lessons  will  be  used  interde- 
nominationally.  ” 

Quang  and  Sensenig  are  also  busy  com- 
piling Indochina  News  Notes,  a Vietnamese 
newsletter  containing  news  from  Viet- 
nam. They  try  to  be  objective  in  informing 
the  refugees  what  is  happening  in  their 
home  country,  and  recently  printed  with- 
out editorial  comment  two  letters  from 
Vietnam  portraying  opposite  views  of  the 
current  political  scene  there. 

Quang  sometimes  includes  a personal 
letter  with  the  newsletter  even  if  he  has 
not  met  the  family  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
“A  ‘visit  by  letter’  is  another  part  of  the 
visitation  program,  ” he  said.  “One  girl 
wrote  back  and  said  her  family  was  so 
excited  about  getting  a letter  in  Vietna- 
mese after  reading,  seeing,  hearing  every- 
thing in  English  that  they  read  it  over 
and  over  so  many  times  they  had  it  mem- 
orized.” 

Indochina  News  Notes  is  mailed  to  about 
150  families  every  two  weeks.  The  re- 
cipients pay  for  mailing  costs  by  sending 
stamps.  “Some  people  send  30  stamps 
at  one  time,  so  you  know  how  much  they 
are  interested  in  news  from  Vietnam,  ” 
Quang  commented. 

Now  that  the  actual  resettlement  is  com- 
pleted, Quang  and  Sensenig  hope  to  do 
more  visiting  with  the  refugee  families, 
helping  to  work  out  problems.  “Commu- 
nication is  often  limited,  ” Sensenig  said. 
“We  need  to  work  with  refugees  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  be  your  own  persons 
when  you  are  dependent  on  someone 
else,  and  with  the  sponsors  who  can  tend 
to  be  overprotective  at  times.  Another 
sensitive  problem  is  arranging  the  steps 
toward  financial  self-reliance.” 

Finding  a job  and  having  transportation 
available  are  the  two  crucial  elements  of 
becoming  self-sufficient,  Quang  and  Sen- 
senig said.  Among  the  refugees  with 
Mennonite  sponsors,  getting  jobs  has  been 
spotty,  depending  on  location  and  the  ref- 
ugee s age,  English  ability,  and  training. 

“Employers  often  create  a place  for  a 
Vietnamese  worker,  ” Sensenig  said.  “They 
have  been  cooperative  and  understanding 
in  providing  jobs  for  refugees  and  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  help  them.  Their 
effort  has  been  rewarded  with  industrious- 
ness and  good  attitudes  toward  the  job 
on  the  part  of  many  Vietnamese  workers.  ” 

Because  Vietnamese  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonites  tend  to  be  located  in  areas 
where  public  transportation  is  often  not 
available,  a means  of  transportation  is 
often  a major  hitch  in  a refugee’s  be- 
coming independent,  according  to  Quang 
and  Sensenig.  “To  be  independent  you 
need  a driver’s  license  and  a car,  ” Sen- 
senig noted.  “To  get  a license  you 
must  speak  English,  ” Quang  added. 

While  half  of  the  refugees  with  Menno- 
nite sponsors  are  located  in  Pennsylvania, 


the  other  half  are  spread  among  11 
other  states.  Within  the  next  few  months 
Quang  and  Sensenig  plan  to  visit  other 
areas,  such  as  Kansas,  where  40  Viet- 
namese with  Mennonite  sponsors  live, 
concentrated  mostly  in  the  Hesston  area. 
Contacts  with  other  Mennonite  spon- 
sors are  made  by  telephone  and  letter. 

Normalization 
Theme  of  Consultation 

An  inter-Mennonite  consultation  on  nor- 
malization for  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons was  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  headquarters,  Salunga, 
Pa.,  Jan.  16  and  17. 

John  R.  Mumaw,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Medical  Association,  in 
an  address  on  the  theology  of  personhood, 
said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a retarded 
soul.  “The  fact  that  a body  may  not  func- 
tion normally  in  no  way  makes  less  val- 
uable the  person  who  lives  in  that  body,  ” 
he  said. 


John  R.  Mumaw,  executive  secretary  of  Menno- 
nite Medical  Association,  and  Emory  Otto,  direc- 
tor Friendship  Community,  Lititz,  Pa. 


David  Haarer  of  Dansville,  Mich.,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Ingham  Inter- 
mediate School  District,  in  his  lecture 
“Human  Services  from  a Christian  View- 
point” deplored  the  fact  that  our  society 
isolates  minority  groups  such  as  the  re- 
tarded and  the  retired.  “If  we  believe  in 
normalization,  why  do  we  not  have  some 
young  people  living  with  the  elderly  in 
retirement  homes?  ” he  asked. 

Jack  Fransen  of  Vineland  Station,  Ont., 
recent  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices consultant,  urged  that  Mennonites 
put  forth  efforts  to  get  retarded  persons 
out  of  institutions  and  into  normal  home 
situations.  He  said  many  retarded  persons, 
given  a caring  home,  are  able  to  adjust 
to  normal  living  and  hold  jobs. 

Fransen  also  pointed  out  that  it  costs 
an  estimated  $200,000  for  the  lifetime  care 
of  one  mentally  handicapped  person  in  an 
institution.  “We  are  putting  our  money  in 
the  wrong  place,  ” he  said. 

Aldred  Neufeldt,  executive  director  of 
the  community  service  project  in  Leth- 
bridge, Alta.,  and  vice-chairman  of  MMHS, 
in  his  address  “Basic  Elements  That  Con- 


stitute Normalization”  stressed  that  sim- 
ilarities and  not  differences  between  the 
handicapped  and  other  people  should  be 
emphasized. 

The  consultation  was  called  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  normalization  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint  since  state  govern- 
ments have  set  up  their  evaluation  systems 
on  a secular  basis.  The  Program  Analysis 
Service  Systems  (PASS)  used  by  state 
governments  rates  services  given  by  an 
institution  in  terms  of  prevailing  social 
norms.  The  consultation  recognized  the 
value  of  PASS  evaluation  but  pointed  out 
that  Christians  include  spiritual  values  in 
normalization. 

Thirty-five  persons  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  mentally  handicapped  were  pres- 
ent. Participants  came  mainly  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  but  persons  from 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  Canada,  also  attended. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions hosted  the  consultation.  The  Board 
operates  a group  home  for  mentally  han- 
dicapped called  Friendship  Community 
near  Lititz,  Pa.,  and  is  interested  in  struc- 
turing additional  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  handicapped. 

Crete  Cows  Munch 
Olive  Leaves 

“I  have  had  delightful  hours  working 
with  experiments  in  processing  olive 
leaves  for  cattle  fodder,  ” reported 
Harold  Nigh,  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee volunteer  on  the  Greek  island  of  Crete. 

Feeding  olive  leaves  to  cows,  some- 
thing Nigh  as  yet  terms  a “way-out” 
experiment,  is  an  indirect  result  of  MCC’s 
shipping  12  cows  to  Crete  in  1966  to  pro- 
vide fresh  milk  and  serve  as  the  means  to 
demonstrate  modern  dairy  farming. 

“The  cows  gave  much  more  milk  than 
the  local  sheep  and  goats,  but  they  ate 
more,  too,  ” Nigh  explained,  “too  much  for 
the  tiny  fields  of  mountainous  Crete. 
After  10  years  the  farmers  were  getting 
discouraged  trying  to  keep  them  in  fod- 
der which  was  scarce  and  expensive. ’’ 

However,  olive  leaves  are  available 
by  the  ton  in  western  Crete,  Nigh  said. 
“Some  local  people  predict  that  in  10 
years  there  won’t  be  any  open  fields 
left  in  western  Crete,  so  fast  are  olives 
being  planted.  So  we  must  integrate 
our  animal  program  with  that  or  be  use- 
less.” 

Leaves  are  knocked  from  olive  trees 
when  the  olives  are  harvested  and  go 
along  with  the  olives  to  the  presses.  There 
they  are  separated  from  the  olives  and 
left  to  rot  or  be  dumped  somewhere  else. 

Former  volunteers  in  Crete  had  tried 
using  the  pumace,  remaining  after  the 
olives  had  been  pressed  for  their  oil,  for 
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cow  fodder  but  had  little  success,  so  Nigh 
decided  to  try  the  leaves. 

Searching  for  information  on  olive 
leaves,  he  discovered  in  some  publica- 
tions from  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  feed  olive  leaves  to 
animals. 

“They  cite  an  inscription  from  the  sec- 
ond century,  AD,  that  sheep  prize  the 
leaves  highly,  and  experimenting  has  been 
done  with  them  at  a French  station  in 
Tunisia  with  very  good  results  in  milk 
production  for  sheep,”  he  said.  “The 
analyses  show  that  the  leaves  are  twice 
as  high,  kilo  for  kilo,  in  total  digestible 
nutrients  when  fresh  as  sorghum  silage 
and  2 1/2  times  as  high  when  ensiled.” 

Nigh  began  by  feeding  the  leaves  to 
cows  without  any  processing  to  turn  them 
into  silage.  “At  first  they  didn’t  eat  many 
leaves  for  they  are  quite  bitter,  ” he  said. 
“But,  as  the  Greeks  say,  ‘little  by  little 
you  learn  everything,’  and  they  were 
soon  eating  them  readily.  ” 

By  the  end  of  December  the  cows  were 
getting  most  of  their  roughage  from  olive 
leaves,  along  with  a little  sorghum  silage 
and  alfalfa  hay,  and  as  happened  with  the 
sheep,  their  milk  production  has  increased 
substantially. 

“We’ re  not  shouting  too  far  yet  about 
the  increase  in  milk  production,  but  that 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  experiment,  ” Nigh  commented. 
“It  has  raised  the  low  producers  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  high  producers,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  ” 

Since  the  information  from  the  FAO 
also  indicates  that  the  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  olive  leaves  increase  when  they 
are  made  into  silage.  Nigh  is  experi- 
menting with  that  process. 

“We  have  about  20  tons  of  leaves  in 
one  silo  and  are  waiting  anxiously  to  see 
if  that  method  of  preserving  them  works,  ” 
he  said.  “I  opened  a test  bottle  that  has 
been  sealed  now  for  about  80  days  and  the 
silage  was  good.  Very  interestingly  the  bit- 
terness had  disappeared,  but  that  does 
not  seem  so  important  now  that  we  know 
the  cows  don’t  mind  the  bitterness.  For 
them  the  leaves  must  be  the  reverse  of  the 
little  Book  of  Revelation:  bitter  in  the 
mouth  but  sweet  in  the  belly.” 

“Some  of  the  local  people  and  some  of 
the  olive  press  owners  are  beginning  to 
take  an  interest  in  what’s  happening,” 
Nigh  said.  “One  owner  says  he  has  a 
partner  who  has  a press  in  the  moun- 
tains which  will  continue  to  have  fresh 
leaves  for  two  or  three  months  after  the 
nearby  presses  have  stopped  and  we  can 
get  leaves  from  him.” 

In  addition  to  filling  a silo  with  olive 
leaves.  Nigh  reported  that  he  is  drying 
some  as  hay  so  he  will  have  a supply  to 
work  on  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  and 


spring  when  fresh  leaves  from  the  harvest 
are  no  longer  available. 

Nigh’s  project  is  arousing  interest  in 
wider  circles  than  just  among  local  peo- 
ple. Greek  agriculturists  are  asking  him 
for  information,  and  the  director  of  agri- 
culture for  the  local  area  brought  a repre- 
sentative from  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture in  Athens  to  visit  the  project. 

“It  was  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Ailianos 
from  the  ministry  in  Athens  say,  ‘We  must 
begin  a Center  like  this  for  practical 
demonstration  in  Chania,’  ” Nigh  re- 
ported. Chania  is  the  area  of  Crete  in 
which  Nigh  and  his  wife  and  three  daugh- 
ters live. 

Relief  Shipments 
to  Angola  Suspended 

As  a result  of  the  rapidly  changing 
political  scene  in  northern  Angola,  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  has  halted  its 
food  and  medical  shipments  for  that  area, 
reported  Phil  Rich,  Zaire  director  who 
has  also  been  heading  the  Angola  relief 
effort. 

Civil  war  among  major  tribal  groups 
has  plagued  Angola  since  the  Portuguese 
colonial  government  left.  Recently  the 
Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (MPLA),  the  Soviet-backed  group 
which  controls  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  has  launched  a successful  mili- 
tary drive  northward  taking  over  portions 
of  the  area  controlled  by  the  National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (FNLA). 

MCC’s  major  relief  effort  in  Angola 
has  been  in  the  north  coordinated  by 
volunteers  in  Zaire.  The  needs  there  are 
great  and  MCC  has  had  a decade  of  ties 
with  the  church  in  northern  Angola  through 
Angola  refugees  in  Zaire,  where  MCC  has 
had  a large  number  of  personnel. 

MCC  has  been  working  at  aiding  war 
victims  in  both  the  FNLA  and  the  MPLA 
zones,  but  the  Zairian  government’s  po- 
litical position  has  made  is  easier  to  co- 
ordinate relief  efforts  in  the  north. 

On  the  most  recent  trip  from  Zaire 
into  northern  Angola  with  relief  supplies, 
the  truck  arrived  in  the  city  of  Carmona 
and  distribution  was  about  to  begin  when 
the  word  came  by  radio  to  evacuate  the 
city  ahead  of  the  approaching  MPLA 
forces. 

Pastor  Buta,  an  Angolan  MCC  em- 
ployee who  drove  the  truck  left  with  a 
load  of  people  on  the  back  of  the  truck. 
“Buta  reported  that  there  was  general 
chaos  and  that  the  FNLA  troops  were  flee- 
ing, ” Rich  reported. 

According  to  Buta,  there  will  be  a few 
refugees  leaving  northern  Angola.  Most  of 
the  population  will  stay  unless  threatened 
by  heavy  fighting  in  their  immediate  area. 
The  people  who  are  leaving  are  middle- 


class  people  who  have  collaborated 
closely  with  the  FNLA  and  have  the  means 
to  get  out.  Rich  said. 

Future  directions  for  MCC’s  involvement 
in  Angola  are  unclear.  Rich  concluded, 
and  MCC  can  now  only  wait  until  oppor- 
tunity to  minister  to  the  people  of  Angola 
again  becomes  available. 

South  Central  Ministers 
Meet  in  Oklahoma 

A special  workshop  on  sermon-building 
and  marital  and  premarital  counseling  was 
held  Jan.  5-9  for  South  Central  ministers 
at  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Pryor,  Okla., 
where  William  Briskey  is  pastor. 

Attending  the  workshop  were  12  min- 
isters and  one  deacon,  representing  II 
congregations  in  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, New  Mexico,  and  Kansas.  Or- 
ganizer of  the  gathering  was  Daniel  Kauff- 
man, pastor  of  the  Mt.  Pisgah  congrega- 
tion, Leonard,  Mo.  Most  of  the  week’s 
expenses  were  covered  by  a grant  from 
Schowalter  Foundation. 

Resource  persons  at  the  workshop  were 
Harold  E.  Bauman,  executive  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  John  Mose- 
mann,  retired  pastor  of  College  Menno- 
nite Church,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mosemann  shared  with  the  ministers’ 
group  several  Bible  studies  in  Ephesians 
and  conducted  practical  work  sessions  on 
sermon-building.  Bauman  led  a series 
on  premarital  and  marital  conflict  coun- 
seling. In  the  evening  he  presented  a se- 
ries on  “The  Impact  of  the  Charismatic 
Movement  on  Our  Congregations.  ” 

On  the  Buying  of  a Van, 
Costa  Rica 

Saturday  morning  (January  17)  three 
Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  representatives 
and  Goshen  College  student,  Arvid  Martin, 
began  a two-week,  3,500  mile  trip  from 
Goshen  to  Costa  Rica  in  a Ford  van  pur- 
chased in  Goshen  to  be  used  for  Red 
Cross  purposes  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  three  are  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  the  town  of  San  Isidro  de 
Generals.  Their  trip  to  Goshen  was  a 
result  of  Goshen  College’s  Study-Service 
Trimester  (SST). 

Two  of  the  visitors  have  served  as  host 
families  for  Goshen  students  who  have 
lived  in  Costa  Rica  during  SST.  The  pro- 
gram takes  students  to  a foreign  culture 
for  14  weeks,  where  the  students  live 
with  persons  in  the  nation. 

This  summer  one  of  the  visitors,  Zenon 
Chacon,  was  in  Goshen  in  an  exchange 
visit  to  the  U.S.  During  the  visit  he  stayed 
with  the  Bruce  Glick  family  and  was  im- 
pressed with  Glick’s  van,  and  thought  it 
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Mennonite  Church  participants  in  the  Jan.  5-14  orientation — left  to  right:  Blaine  Miller  of  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  to  Atlanta,  Ca.;  Jim  Zehr  of  Harriston,  Ont.,  to  Toronto,  Ont.;  Shirley  and  Dennis  Hol- 
sopple  of  Budd  Lake,  N.J.,  to  Kinshasha,  Zaire;  and  Dennis  Ramseyer  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  to  Bolivia. 


New  Volunteers  Head  for  Assignments 


Thirty-three  new  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteers  gathered  at  MCC 
headquarters  office  at  Akron,  Pa.,  be- 
tween Jan.  5 and  14  for  orientation  for 
their  assignments.  Also  participating  in 
the  orientation  sessions  were  two  Bethel 
College  interns  and  three  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  volunteers. 


The  four  volunteers  going  to  Haiti  par- 
ticipated in  only  two  days  of  orientation 
in  Akron,  then  joined  a Goshen  College 
Study  Service  Trimester  group  on  the 
way  to  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  where  they 
will  spend  seven  weeks  in  intensive  lang- 
uage, historical,  geographic,  and  cultural 
orientation  to  the  country. 


would  make  a good  ambulance  for  the 
Red  Cross  in  his  community. 

He  returned  to  Costa  Rica  with  the 
proposal  that  the  Red  Cross  committee 
consider  buying  a van  in  the  States  and 
have  it  driven  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  committee  approved  the  idea  and 
sent  Chacon  and  two  other  men,  both 
voluntary  members  of  the  Red  Cross,  to 
Goshen.  The  two  others  were  Louis  Cor- 
dero and  Alvaro  Solorzano. 

Meanwhile,  Click  arranged  to  have 
them  purchase  a van  from  Vernon  Schertz, 
a member  of  the  college  faculty  and  to  have 
the  necessary  equipment  installed. 

Christian  Education 
Workshop  at  GC 

Roles  and  values  of  Christian  educators 
will  be  explored  in  a Christian  education 
workshop  at  Goshen  College,  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Feb.  9 and  10,  for  persons 
interested  in  education,  announced  Art 
Smoker,  director  of  the  college  Center 
for  Discipleship. 


The  workshop  will  include  educators 
from  the  public  and  church  sectors  and 
will  involve  Goshen  College  junior  and 
senior  education  majors. 

Workshop  topics  will  include  perspec- 
tives on  Christian  education,  educating 
for  Christian  values,  Christian  perspec- 
tives on  public  education,  and  state-church 
issues  in  public  education. 

Resource  persons  include  Robert  J. 
Baker,  chairman  of  junior  high  science, 
Elkhart  Community  Schools;  Paul  Ging- 
rich, Goshen  College  church  relations; 
William  D.  Hooley,  superintendent, 
Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Goshen; 
Jack  Knapp,  principal,  Elkhart  Baptist 
Christian  School;  Wayne  Lambright,  chair- 
man of  math  department  and  coach,  Go- 
shen High  School;  Sister  Marie  McDer- 
mott, professor  of  education,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  South  Bend;  Carl  T.  Mulder, 
principal.  Oak  Dale  Christian  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Arnold  Roth,  pas- 
tor, College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen; 
Katherine  Seitz,  teacher  in  Pinewood 
School,  Elkhart;  and  Gerald  Wilson,  as- 
sistant superintendent,  Middlebury  Com- 


munity Schools. 

According  to  Smoker,  director  of  the 
workshop,  the  sessions  will  help  partici- 
pants think  through  situations  they  will 
face  as  Christians  in  their  teaching  ex- 
periences. 

Participants  will  also  discuss  how  to  be 
a Christian  in  public  education,  how  to  be 
a Christian  in  relationships  with  students, 
parents,  colleagues,  administration,  and 
educational  structures. 

The  sessions  will  close  with  a discus- 
sion on  state-church  issues  in  public  ed- 
ucation and  how  Christians  assess  com- 
munity values  and  work  with  them.  Con- 
tact Art  Smoker,  Center  for  Disciple- 
ship, Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


Philhaven  Drive  for  New 
Building  Development 

“Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  Philhaven  staff  have  contributed  over 
$110,000  in  cash  and  commitments  toward 
an  expansion  and  renovation  of  hospital 
facilities,  according  to  Caleb  W.  Witmer, 
chairman  of  the  capital  solicitation  steering 
committee  for  the  project.  Philhaven  is  a 
mental  health  facility  sponsored  by  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  Conference  located  near 
Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

These  advance  gifts  have  helped  to  ini- 
tiate a major  capital  solicitation  campaign 
centered  in  the  theme  “A  Big  Step  For- 
ward. ” The  program  is  designed  to  raise 
$1, 150,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing project,  over  the  next  three  years. 

In  addition,  early  responses  to  a direct 
mail  contact  of  approximately  12,000  com- 
munity constituents  and  a single  major 
business  have  pushed  total  contributions 
received  to  date  to  over  $200,000. 

This  development  drive  represents  the 
first  attempt  of  hospital  leadership  to  seek 
capital  funding  outside  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  “It  seems  appropriate  though,  ” 
said  Mr.  Witmer,  “especially  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  Philhaven  provides  ser- 
vice to  the  entire  community,  regardless 
of  denominational  affiliations.  ” 


Biblical  Studies  Weekends 

Five  resource  persons  will  visit  the 
Hesston  College  campus  for  four  spring- 
term  biblical  studies  weekends. 

On  Feb.  20-22  Hubert  Brown,  director 
of  student  services  at  the  Mission  Board 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  discuss  “A  Biblical 
Concept  of  Personhood.  ” An  ordained 
minister.  Brown  has  written  a book  on 
black  theology  and  is  awaiting  its  publi- 
cation. 

Ed  Stoltzfus,  pastor  of  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Iowa  City,  will  speak  on 
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“Methods  of  Interpreting  the  Bible”  on 
Mar.  12-14.  He  will  use  passages  from  the 
New  Testament  for  discussion. 

Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich’s  study  topic 
for  the  weekend  of  Apr.  2 and  3 will  be 
“The  Biblical  Basis  of  the  Church.”  To- 
gether, the  Gingrichs  have  led  similar 
discussions  with  several  house  church 
groups.  Paul  is  director  of  college  rela- 
tions at  Goshen  College.  Ann  has  taught 
part  time  in  elementary  schools. 

Dan  Yutzy  will  discuss  “Biblical  Per- 


Nancy  Williams  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
been  appointed  by  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  to  serve  as  specialist 
in  developmental  disabilities,  a position 
vacated  by  Jack  Fransen.  For  the  past 
four  years  she  has  worked  at  Develop- 
mental Evaluation  Center  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  first  in  diagnosis  and  remediation 
of  developmental  disabilities  in  children, 
then  as  the  coordinator  of  Home  Services 
in  Mental  Retardation,  a preventative 
program  for  infants. 

EMC  alumni,  Lancaster  area,  fellow- 
ship with  old  friends  of  EMC  days.  Hear 
all  the  latest  news  from  Lee  Yoder,  V.-P. 
of  administrative  affairs.  Maybe  a music 
group!  At  Bird-in-Hand  Restaurant,  Mar. 
20,  6:30  p.m.  Dinner  reservations,  $4.00. 
Inform  Henry  Benner,  Ronks,  PA  17572, 
or  tel.  717-299-2615,  one  week  in  advance. 

Howard  J.  Zehr,  staff  associate  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  experienc- 
ing severe  and  unpredictable  lower  back 
pains  for  most  of  the  past  year.  Until  re- 
cently the  ailment  had  defied  diagnosis. 
Howard  now  reports  that  doctors  have 
discovered  a tumor  embedded  in  his  hip, 
quite  inaccessible  to  either  biopsy  or  sur- 
gery. Receiving  medication  for  the  pain 
and  undergoing  weekly  chemotherapy 
treatments,  Howard  has  needed  to  cut 
back  his  schedule  in  recent  months.  The 
Congregational  Ministries  staE  requests 
that  members  of  the  church  pray  for  God 
to  have  His  way  in  meeting  this  need. 

} Stewardship  secretaries  of  64  congrega- 
j tions  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
I met  at  Salunga,  Pa.,  on  Jan.  17  to  con- 
sider a composite  presentation  of  the  bud- 
gets for  conference  agencies  and  agencies 
serving  the  conference.  For  1976  the 
r total  askings  are  $4,133,900.  Three  mil- 
1 lion  is  for  recurrent  programs;  2 1/2  mil- 
I lion  of  this  amount  is  designated  for  mis- 
\ sions,  relief,  and  service.  One  million  is 
for  capital  funds  for  projects  of  nine  agen- 
I cies;  three  of  the  larger  projects  are  Men- 
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spectives  and  Spiritual  Guidance,”  Apr. 
30-May  2,  focusing  on  sources  and  ways 
of  testing  guidance.  Yutzy  is  vice-pres- 
ident for  academic  affairs  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  He 
has  been  active  in  Bible  conferences  and 
evangelical  work,  having  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  weekends  may  be  attended  for  col- 
lege credit.  Participation  in  each  study- 
lecture  weekend  is  equal  to  one  half  hour 
of  credit.  Visitors  are  also  welcome. 


nonite  Home,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  approved  a 1976  budget  of 
$2,568,000  at  its  bimonthly  meeting  on 
Jan.  14.  The  vote  for  approval  was  unan- 
imous. The  budget  represents  an  increase 
of  5.1  percent  over  last  year  and  includes 
home  and  overseas  missions  as  well  as 
relief  and  voluntary  service  programs.  The 
overseas  budget  has  been  kept  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year;  however,  with- 
drawal of  missionaries  from  Vietnam  will 
release  funds  to  open  new  fields.  The  over- 
seas department  plans  to  send  missionar- 
ies to  Borneo  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic during  the  coming  year. 

The  filmstrip  series  “Teaching  Chil- 
dren” has  been  added  to  the  AV  library 
at  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  series  is 
intended  to  help  train  new  teachers  and 
be  used  as  a s’efresher  course  for  experi- 
enced teachers.  The  kit  consists  of  four 
filmstrips  with  records.  Each  strip  has 
from  47  to  57  frames  with  10  or  11 
minutes  of  recording.  The  titles  are: 
Helping  Children  Pray,  Helping  Children 
Worship,  Helping  Children  Grow  in  Stew- 
ardship, and  Helping  Children  Use  the 
Bible.  Rental:  $2  per  title,  or  $5  for  the 
set.  Elton  Trueblood  is  the  speaker  on 
a two-part  cassette  recently  added  to  the 
library.  Trueblood  speaks  on  A Reason 
for  the  Hope  That  Is  in  You  and  The 
Fellowship  of  Fire.  Rental:  $1.  Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 

Correction  — the  photo  caption  on  page 
52  of  the  Jan.  20  issue  of  Gospel  Herald 
should  read:  “Eastern  Board  Home  Min- 
istries director  Chester  Wenger  adjusts 
the  mike  for  two  children  of  Indian  pas- 
tor at  Landis  Valley  Mennonite  Church, 
where  international  students  presented 
a program  for  their  hosts.  ” 

Mission  in  the  Mountain,  a history  of 
Mountain  View  congregation,  Lyndhurst, 


Va.,  was  recently  published  to  commemor- 
ate the  Springdale  congregation’s  out- 
reach begun  75  years  ago.  Anniver- 
sary services  were  held  at  the  church 
from  Nov.  30  through  Dec.  7.  Speakers 
for  the  occasion  were  evangelists  who 
had  previously  served  the  congregation. 
For  the  book,  write  the  author,  Roy  D. 
Kiser,  R.  2,  Stuarts  Draft,  VA  24477. 

Isaac  L.  Frederick  was  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  at  Strasburg, 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  18  by 
Clayton  L.  Keener,  following  selection 
by  lot.  Bishop  Clair  B.  Eby  preached  the 
ordination  sermon.  Frederick’s  address 
is  262  Pleasant  Drive,  Strasburg,  PA 
17579,  phone  (717)  687-7146.  In  addition 
to  his  pastoral  duties,  the  newly  ordained 
minister  serves  as  guidance  counselor  at 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School. 

Gateway  Films  announces  the  show- 
ing of  Hazefs  People  in  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Oregon,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Washington  during  the  months 
of  February  through  April.  Watch  the 
pages  of  your  local  newspapers  for  list- 
ings. Hazel’s  People  is  based  on  the 
Herald  Press  novel  Happy  as  the  Grass 
Was  Green  by  Merle  Good. 

Sermons  solicited.  If  you  have  preached 
on  the  theme  of  a better  understanding 
between  rural  and  urban  sectors  of  our 
society,  the  National  Farm-City  Council 
would  like  to  acquire  a copy  of  your 
sermon.  The  Bicentennial  theme  of  the 
Council  is  “Farm-City:  Partners  in  Prog- 
ress — A Declaration  of  Interdepen- 
dence. ” Send  manuscripts  to  Enos  B. 
Heisey,  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Farm-City  Council,  c/o  Agway,  Inc., 
Box  1333,  Syracuse,  NY  13201. 

Stewardship  Conference  with  Daniel 
Kauffman  as  speaker,  will  be  held  at 
Benton  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  Ind., 
Sunday  morning  and  evening,  Feb.  15, 
and  Monday  evening,  Feb.  16. 

Special  meetings:  Howard  J.  Zehr, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  at  Holly  Grove,  Westover, 
Md.,  Feb.  8-10.  David  Schroeder,  Inter- 
Mennonite  Bible  Conference  at  Sunnyslope, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  22-26.  Kenneth  Good, 
Westover,  Md.,  at  Smithville,  Ohio,  Mar. 
17-21. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Robert  and  Irene  (Schertz),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Wendell  Schertz, 
Jan.  13,  1976. 

Brenneman,  Duane  and  Emmy  (Yoder),  Well- 
man, Iowa,  third  child,  a son,  Jason  Samuel, 
Dec.  1, 1975. 

Bristow,  James  and  Linda  (Roth),  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Kari  Lynn, 
Jan.  6,  1976. 

Burkey,  Tim  and  Bonnie  (Schmidt),  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Krista  Lyn,  Jan.  8,  1976. 


mennoscope 
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Dreyer,  Jack  and  Linda  (Hostetler),  Wood- 
stock,  Ga.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Christy  Lynn, 
Aug.  1, 1975. 

Cascho,  Herbert,  Jr.,  and  Priscilla  (Moshier), 
Carthage,  N.Y.,  Sharon  Denise,  born  July  21, 
1960;  David  Stephen,  born  Dec.  17,  1961; 
John  Barry,  born  Dec.  8,  1962;  all  adopted  July 
3,  1975. 

Good,  Marlin  W.  and  Barbara  (Nissley),  Wil- 
low Street,  Pa.,  first  child,  a son,  Jeremy 
Thatcher,  Nov.  16,  1975. 

Martin,  Keith  and  Barbara,  Hesston,  Kan., 
first  child,  a son,  Christopher  Eric,  Dec.  25, 
1975. 

Miller,  Larry  and  Carolyn  (Roth),  Millersburg, 
Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Lana  Rochell,  Dec. 
26,  1975. 

Miller,  Lonnie  and  Judy  (Mierau),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  a daughter,  Jessica  Rynae,  Nov. 
21,  1975. 

Mullet,  Wendell  and  Joyce  (Boettger),  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  second  daughter.  Heather  Lynn, 
Dec.  29,  1975. 

Plank,  Gary  and  Jan  (Miller),  Goshen,  Ind., 
first  child,  a son,  Jeremy  Lynn,  Oct.  13,  1975. 

Swartzentruber,  Gary  Lee  and  Karen  Sue 
(Miller),  Odon,  Ind.,  first  child,  a son,  Brian  Lee, 
Sept.  27,  1975. 

Wenger,  James  and  Mary  (King),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gorin  James,  Jan. 
5,  1976;  received  for  adoption  Jan.  8,  1976. 

Zuercher,  Robert  and  Marianne  (Mellinger), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sara 
Elizabeth,  Dec.  19,  1975. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Amstutz  — Ceiser.  — Eugene  Amstutz  and 
Sharon  Geiser,  Apple  Creek  (Ohio)  cong.,  by 
Ray  Himes,  Aug.  1,  1975. 

Baker  — Yoder.  — William  Isaac  Baker, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Brethren  Church,  and 
Michele  Kay  Yoder,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  by 
Roger  Crassi,  Jan.  3,  1976. 

Herr  — Brenneman.  — Elmer  Eugene  Herr 
and  Joanne  Louise  Brenneman,  both  of  Mason- 
ville  cong.,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  by  Ivan  D. 
Leaman,  Jan.  17,  1976. 

Kauslick  — Beck.  — Michael  Kauslick, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church, 
and  Marilyn  Beck,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport 
cong.,  Stryker,  Ohio,  by  Keith  Leinbach,  Jan. 
3,  1976. 

Lechlitner  — Bechler.  — Michael  Lechlitner, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Bech- 
ler, Inglewood,  Calif.,  Calvary  cong.,  by  Arthur 
Cash  and  LeRoy  Bechler,  father  of  the  bride, 
Dec.  27,  1975. 

Lutes  — Kauffman.  — Ralph  Lutes,  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Melba  Kauff- 
man, Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Brick  cong.,  by  John 
Yoder,  Nov.  29,  1975. 

Miller  — Barden.  — Steve  Miller,  Millers- 
burg, Ind.,  Clinton  Brick  cong.,  and  Cindy  Bar- 
den, Goshen,  Ind.,  Brethren  Church,  by  Curt 
Weddel,  July  20,  1975. 

Mullins  — Neuenschwander.  — Steven 
Mullins  and  Phyllis  Neuenschwander,  both  of 
Kidron,  Ohio,  by  Ray  Himes,  Aug.  16,  1975. 

Schrock  — Salmonsen.  — Jon  Schrock, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Kathy 
Salmonsen,  Elkins,  W.Va.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  by  Harvey  Schrock,  father  of  the 
groom,  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Wagner  — Troyer.  — Bill  Wagner  and 
Janice  Troyer,  both  of  Engadine,  Mich.,  Wild- 
wood cong.,  by  father  of  bride,  Clarence  Troy- 
er, Jan.  3,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Coblentz,  Salina,  daughter  of  Rudy  and  Sarah 
(Yoder)  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Burton,  Ohio, 
Apr.  1’7,  1910,  died  at  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Tul- 
sa, Okla.,  Jan.  5,  1976;  aged  65  y.  On  Oct.  10, 
1935,  she  was  married  to  Lloyd  Coblentz,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Lydia 
Troyer,  Liz  Pankratz,  and  Mary  Jantz),  5 sons 
(Albert,  Paul,  Rudy,  Ervin,  and  Lloyd,  Jr.),  2 
sisters  (Alma  and  Ida),  3 brothers  (Bill,  Joe,  and 
Freeman),  18  grandchildren.  She  was  a member 
of  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Pryor,  Okla.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of  William 
Briskey  and  Alva  Yoder;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Cascho,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Eliza- 
beth (Bontrager)  Miller,  was  born  at  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  Sept.  20,  1886;  died  of  a coronary  at  Tol- 
free  Memorial  Hospital,  West  Branch,  Mich., 
Dec.  28,  1975;  aged  89  y.  On  Mar.  12,  1908,  she 
was  married  to  John  J.  Gascho,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  June  18,  1959.  Surviving  are 
5 daughters  (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  George  Layman, 
Edna  — Mrs.  David  Troyer,  Anna,  Edith  — 
Mrs.  Boyd  Rogers,  and  Millie — Mrs.  Willard 
Bontrager),  2 sons  (Edwin  and  Mahlon),  3 broth- 
ers (Chris,  Jacob,  Dewey),  one  sister  (Delilah 
Hershberger),  30  grandchildren,  and  27  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Amish 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Virgil  Hersh- 
berger, Dec.  31;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Hazel  J.,  daughter  of  Roy  and  Jane 
German,  was  born  in  Stafford,  Kan.,  Dec.  1, 
1906;  died  in  Pryor,  Okla.,  Jan.  5,  1976;  aged 
69.  She  was  married  to  Harold  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  7 sons  (Eugene,  Lee, 
Wayne,  Russell,  Ralph,  Kenneth,  and  Dale),  2 
daughters  (Christine  Scheffel  and  Irene  Hel- 
muth),  34  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Mason  King  and  Earl  German),  3 
sisters  (Inez  Freeman,  Pearl  Smalley,  and 
Nellie  Bardot).  She  was  a member  of  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Pyror,  Okla.,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  in  charge  of  William  Briskey  and 
Richard  Birky;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Otto,  Lloyd,  son  of  Daniel  D.  and  Amanda 
(Maust)  Otto,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Oct.  4, 
1893;  died  at  Spring,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1976;  aged 
82  y.  He  was  married  to  Luemma  Baker,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Allen,  Galen, 
and  Larry),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Alta  Holt  and 
Edith),  2 brothers  (Roy  and  Walter),  and  one 
sister  (Cora).  He  was  a member  of  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  15,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kray- 
bill;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Ritchie,  William  Scott,  son  of  Levi  and  Mary 
(Ruddle)  Ritchie,  was  born  at  Ft.  Seybert,  W.Va., 
Nov.  19,  1892;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Dec. 
23,  1975;  aged  83  y.  On  Aug.  16,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Bessie  Mae  Wilfong,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Oct.  12,  1971.  Surviving  are  8 
daughters  (Mrs.  Eldon  Hottinger,  Mrs.  William 
Briggs,  Mrs.  Ernest  Michenfelter,  Mrs.  B.  T. 
May,  Mrs.  Marvin  Hottinger,  Mrs.  Paul  Kyger, 
Mrs.  Franklin  Burkholder,  and  Mrs.  Mark  Ems- 
wiler),  3 sons  (Raymond,  Harlan,  and  Berlin),  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Pammie  Keplinger  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Mohn),  one  brother  (Melvin),  22  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  Grove  Mennonite  Church  at  Ft.  Sey- 
bert, W.  Va.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  26,  in  charge  of  E.  G.  Gehman,  Chester 
Heatwole,  and  Earl  Delp;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Sonifrank,  George  Daniel,  son  of  George  and 
Hagar  (Stultz)  Sonifrank,  was  born  at  Broadway, 
Va.,  Apr.  10,  1896,  died  of  heart  attack  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Jan.  2,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec. 
15,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Annie,  who 


survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Clifton, 
David,  and  Linden),  8 daughters  (Mrs.  Beulah 
Estep,  Mrs.  Arlene  Miller,  Mrs.  Lillie  Lahman, 
Mrs.  Nona  Kulp,  Mrs.  Loretta  Horst,  Oma,  Janet, 
and  Carolyn),  one  sister  (Mrs.Lillie  Dove),  and 
one  brother  (John).  She  was  a member  of  fethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Broadway,  Va.,  where  fun- 
eral services  were  held  on  Jan.  5,  in  charge  of 
Linden  Wenger  and  Earl  Delp;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Weaver,  Emma  Frances,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Emma  (Showalter)  Shank,  was  born  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1896;  died  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  Dec.  15,  1975;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  12,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Abner  F.  Weaver,  who  sur- 
vives. She  is  also  survivied  by  one  daughter 
(Mary  McNeil  — Mrs.  J.  Ward  Trissel),  one  son 
(Paul),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mae  Blosser  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  Miller),  10  grandchildren,  and  one  great- 
grandchild. A son  (Raymond)  and  an  infant 
daughter  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Springdale  Mennonite  Church,  Way- 
nesboro, Va.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  17,  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Paul 
Wenger,  John  Martin,  Glenn  Egli,  and  Robert 
Nolt;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Oscar,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  on  Dec.  26, 
1975;  aged  68.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Frieda,  one  son  (LaMar),  one  daughter  (Bueta 
— Mrs.  Marlin  Rupp),  one  brother  (Raymond), 
4 sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Liechty,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rupp, 
Mrs.  Orpha  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Iva  Roth),  and  15 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  North  Clin- 
ton Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  29,  in  charge  of  Olen  Nof- 
ziger,  William  Cox,  and  Kenneth  Ladd;  inter- 
ment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Mary  (Eash)  Kaltenbaugh,  was  born  at  Hollsop- 
ple.  Pa.,  June  27,  1910;  died  at  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan  12,  1976;  aged  65  y. 
On  July  15,  1937,  she  was  married  to  Lester  J. 
Zimmerman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Shirley — Mrs.  James  Hadden), 
2 sons  (Lester  G.  and  Dennis  W.),  one  grand- 
son, 4 brothers  (Albert,  Leroy,  Charles,  and 
Willard),  2 sisters  (Pearl — Mrs.  William  Weir, 
Velma  — Mrs.  Carl  Ginglesperger).  She  was  a 
member  of  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  15,  at  Charles  R. 
Deaner  Funeral  Home,  Stoystown,  Pa.,  in  charge 
of  Stanley  R.  Freed  and  James  Ryan;  interment 
in  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery,  Stoystown,  Pa. 

Correction:  There  were  several  errors  in  the 
obituary  of  Cornelius  S.  Weldy  in  the  Dec.  30 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  There  are  2 surviving 
sons  (Harold  and  Wayne).  One  daughter  (Ver- 
nelle)  preceded  him  in  death. 


Cover  picture  by  Paul  M.  Schrock;  p.  92  by  Ernie  Klas- 
sen. 


calendar 

Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  13-14. 

.Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Improvement  Program, 
Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
4-7. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session,  Weav- 
erland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  bi- 
monthly and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 
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items  and  comments 


Dissident  Baptists  not  Weakening 
in  USSR 

Recent  clandestine  journals  published 
by  a group  of  dissident  Baptists  in  the  So- 
viet Union  indicate  no  weakening  of 
their  position  opposing  certain  Soviet  re- 
ligion regulations,  and  also  suggest  a move 
even  further  away  from  cooperation  with 
the  officially  recognized  Baptist  organi- 
zation. 

That  analysis  of  two  “Fraternal  Leaf- 
lets” by  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptists  (CCECB) 
was  made  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Religion  and  Communism  at  Keston 
College  in  England. 

The  data  was  released  here  by  the 
news  service  of  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

The  100,000-member  CCECB  broke 
with  the  535,000-member  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christians-Bap- 
tists (AUCECB)  in  1965  largely  over  the 
issue  of  cooperation  with  Soviet  authori- 
ties. The  registered  and  recognized 
AUCECB  includes  Baptists,  Pentecostals, 
Mennonites,  and  others. 

Brotherhood  Is  for  Real 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  worked  in  various  jobs 
on  Christmas  Day  so  Christian  friends 
could  have  the  day  off  to  attend  church 
and  be  with  their  families.  Bruce  Schlos- 
berg,  coordinator  of  the  program,  said, 
“This  is  just  our  way  of  telling  our  friends 
that  brotherhood  is  for  real.  ” 


Science  Seminar 
Broken  Up  by  Police 

Police  interrupted  a weekly  science 
seminar  held  by  Jews,  saying  that  neigh- 
bors had  complained  of  noise,  according  to 
Jewish  sources  in  Moscow.  The  weekly 
seminar  is  held  in  the  tiny  apartment  of 
dissident  Jewish  physicist  Mark  Azbel.  The 
meetings  are  designed  to  keep  Jewish 
academics  abreast  of  the  latest  scientific 
developments. 

The  scholars  involved  have  been  re- 
moved from  academic  positions  after 
having  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  and  consequently  have  no  ready 
access  to  specialized  scientific  periodicals. 
Jewish  sources  said  the  police  action  was  the 


first  such  in  the  seminar’s  three-year 
history. 

Rights  Agency  Upholds  Sabbatarian 

Michigan’s  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
ordered  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  re- 
instate a Seventh-day  Adventist  who  re- 
fused to  work  during  his  Sabbath  (Satur- 
day). 

The  commission  said  the  company’s 
rolling  mill  in  Dearborn  had  discriminated 
against  Russell  Taylor  for  refusing  to  accom- 
modate his  religious  needs.  The  eight 
members  unanimously  ordered  reinstate- 
ment of  Mr.  Taylor  to  a comparable  po- 
sition from  which  he  was  terminated  on 
Oct.  31,  1972. 

The  Work  of  ‘Arms  Merchants’ 
in  Lebanon 

An  American  Jesuit  priest  stationed  in 
Lebanon  has  strongly  criticized  the  “arms 
merchants,  ” including  the  U.S.,  that  are 
feeding  the  civil  strife  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  in  that  Middle  East  land. 
He  also  predicted  that  the  increased 
availability  of  weapons  will  further  es- 
calate the  fighting.  Father  Robert  Camp- 
bell, S.J.,  a member  of  the  order’s  Bos- 
ton Province,  said  in  a letter  reaching 
New  York  that  the  arms  used  in  the  es- 
calating battles  in  Lebanon  “grow  more 
powerful  and  deadly  with  each  round.  ” 

He  attributes  the  worsening  condition 
directly  to  arms  dealers  who  grow  rich  on 
the  violence  in  the  Middle  East.  Describ- 
ing the  situation  in  the  Lebanese  capital 
since  his  return  there  from  a U.S.  visit 
in  last  September,  Father  Campbell 
said,  “We  have  been  through  three  or  four 
major  battles  of  this  civil  war,  each  one 
getting  worse,  but  with  no  sign  of  move- 
ment towards  victory  or  defeat  for  either 
side. 


L.  D.  Weatherhead  Dies 

Leslie  D.  Weatherhead,  a past-president 
of  the  British  Methodist  Conference  and 
one  of  England’s  best-known  preachers, 
died  at  his  home  here  at  the  age  of  82. 
He  achieved  an  international  reputation 
as  pastor  of  London’s  City  Temple  from 
1936  to  1960,  when  he  developed  a style 
of  preaching  that  combined  Christian  the- 
ology with  psychological  insights.  Dr. 


Weatherhead  was  the  author  of  more  than 
30  books,  including  Psychology,  Religion, 
and  Healing  (1951)  and  Life  Begins  at 
Death  (1969). 


Outspoken  Russian  Orthodox  Priest 
Removed  from  Parish 

A Russian  Orthodox  priest,  who  spent 
eight  years  in  Stalinist  labor  camps  and 
only  last  year  was  silenced  for  criti- 
cizing Soviet  stands  on  social  action  and 
religion,  has  been  removed  from  his 
parish  some  50  miles  from  Moscow, 
apparently  because  of  his  growing  pop- 
ularity among  young  people. 

Father  Dmitri  Dudko  told  Western 
newsmen  gathered  in  his  Moscow  apart- 
ment (Dec.  30)  that  official  government 
persecution  has  increased  his  popularity 
among  young  people  and  that  many 
Russian  youths  had  been  coming  from 
Moscow  to  his  parish  in  Kabanovo  to 
hear  his  sermons. 

Father  Dudko,  while  denying  that  he 
was  anti-Soviet,  said  he  regarded  his 
latest  dismissal  as  “illegal  state  inter- 
ference” in  church  affairs.  He  observed 
that  the  “lay  church  warden  ” in  Kaba- 
novo who  told  him  to  stop  preaching 
had  no  authority  to  do  so. 

5,000  Baptist  Young  Adults 

For  the  last  four  days  of  1975,  some 
5,000  Southern  Baptist  young  adults 
gathered  at  the  convention  center  in  San 
Antonio  for  a national  conference  — “Free- 
dom 76.”  Stanley  Nelson  of  the  SBC  For- 
eign Mission  Board,  one  of  several  denom- 
inational agencies  sponsoring  the  gathering, 
said,  “We  wanted  simply  to  show  South- 
ern Baptists  are  a progressive,  growing 
denomination.  We  wanted  people  to 
meet  each  other  and  grow  from  their 
experiences.  In  that  light,  it  has  been 
a success.  ” 

During  their  four  days  together,  the 
participants  focused  on  hunger,  politics, 
women’s  rights,  and  the  U.S.  Baptist 
history.  Many  gave  up  at  least  one  meal, 
contributing  its  cost  to  Baptist  anti-hun- 
ger efforts.  They  participated  in  service 
projects  — painting  a rescue  mission, 
sorting  medicines  for  a congregation’s  free 
clinic,  providing  a portable  playground 
in  a neighborhood  short  of  recreational 
facilities. 
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Hath  God  Said? 


The  serpent  of  Genesis  3 is  the  forerunner  of  all  people 
for  whom  sophisticated  reasoning  is  more  important  than 
relationships.  They  can  talk  themselves  into  almost  any- 
thing, for  they  always  have  an  angle  which  makes  the  other 
side  look  silly  or  dishonest. 

For  them,  obedience  to  God  is  naive,  for  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  whole  picture.  Yet  it  is  never  possible 
to  get  the  whole  picture.  At  the  root  of  the  argument  is 
a spirit  of  rebellion  to  God.  As  Alan  Richardson  observes 
in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  1-11,  “Atheism  is  essen- 
tially a failure  in  personal  relationships.  ‘It  is  so  hard  to 
believe,’  said  Kierkegaard,  ‘because  it  is  so  hard  to  obey’  ” 
(pp.  38-39). 

The  glory  of  mankind  is  that  we  are  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  The  tragedy  is  that  like  Adam  and  Eve  we  find 
it  hard  to  maintain  self-respect  without  self-assertion. 

How  does  one  become  a person  and  maintain  his  person- 
hood?  Is  it  not  through  relationships?  The  Hebrew 
and  Christian  faiths  understand  this  clearly.  From  the 
beginning  man  and  woman  are  in  fellowship  with  one 
another  and  with  God.  Disobedience  threatens  this  re- 
lationship, but  it  is  not  completely  broken,  for  God  reaches 
out  toward  the  disobedient. 

I am  not  very  familiar  with  other  religions,  but  it  is 
my  impression  that  primitive  religions  generally  see  the 
god  in  an  adversary  relationship.  Religious  ritual  then 
is  a way  to  placate  the  deity  and/or  manipulate  the  god 
to  obtain  favors.  A vivid  example  would  be  the  religions 
which  required  the  sacrifice  of  children. 

Now  it  is  probably  true  that  there  is  some  power  politics 
involved  in  all  relationships.  And  the  Hebrew  covenant 
was  clearly  no  bargaining  session.  God  had  taken  the  initia- 
tive. Israel  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  that  initiative. 
But  the  initiative  was  an  expression  of  grace,  of  loving 
favor.  There  was  no  need  to  try  to  manipulate  God  to  get 
Him  on  their  side.  He  was  already  there. 

Yet  we  have  difficulty  believing  that  it  is  so.  The  per- 
petual preoccupation  of  mankind  with  law  comes  from 
failure  to  believe  that  God  loves  freely.  How  can  we  believe 
that  God  is  a loving  Father  as  Jesus  taught  and  not  a vin- 
dictive deity  like  the  other  gods?  In  part  we  learn  this 


from  others  who  have  loved  us.  Parents,  teachers,  associ- 
ates help  us  learn  to  give  and  receive  love. 

But  all  these  are  inadequate,  for  they  have  not  loved 
perfectly.  As  Carl  Burke  illustrated  vividly  in  God  Is  For 
Real,  Man,  his  compilation  of  Bible  paraphrases  by  de- 
linquents from  the  ghetto,  the  models  on  earth  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  needs  in  all  respects.  One  of  the  young 
persons  with  whom  Burke  was  working  coined  the  poig- 
nant phrase,  “God  is  the  kind  of  Father  you  wish  you’d 
had.’’ 

So  from  our  inadequate  experience  with  those  who  have 
loved  us  partially,  we  must  go  to  the  Scriptures  for  pic- 
tures of  the  God  who  really  loves.  Here,  if  we  have  our 
imagination  stirred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  learn  what 
love  is. 

We  learn  from  the  biblical  writers  about  a love  above 
that  found  in  ordinary  life.  One  vision  was  that  of  God  as 
Shepherd.  Psalm  23  describes  it  well.  Ezekiel  34  makes 
God’s  concern  more  vivid  by  contrasting  it  with  the  self- 
serving  attitude  of  human  shepherds  who  feed  themselves 
instead  of  the  sheep. 

We  learn  from  Jesus,  who  spoke  of  God  as  Father  who 
cares  about  every  one  of  us  and  who  Himself  loved  enough 
to  die. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Paul  who  himself  had 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  responsibility  for  sin  and 
finally  came  to  hold  in  tension  the  paradoxieal  issues  of 
sin  and  redemption,  love  and  judgment.  In  Romans 
8:31-34  he  likened  our  situation  to  a trial  where  the  Judge 
and  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  are  both  on  our  side. 

But  as  Donald  Hochstetler  notes  in  his  article  in  this 
issue,  we  still  need  to  consider  how  to  order  our  lives  as 
pleasing  to  God.  Though  on  the  one  hand  we  are  free  to 
do  anything,  on  the  other  we  are  responsible  to  seek  to 
please  God  and  to  serve  others. 

In  the  end  we  come  back  to  Richardson’s  point  that  be- 
lieving and  obeying  are  tied  together.  If  we  have  learned 
to  love  God,  we  will  want  to  present  our  bodies  in  sacri- 
fice to  Him  and  our  lives  in  service  to  others.  Though 
at  first  thought  such  a life  may  seem  burdensome,  with  love 
it  is  the  greatest  freedom.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  David  Shank 


Solitude  gnaws  at  modern  man.  Aloneness  haunts  him. 
You  may  call  it  a sense  of  lostness,  alienation,  feeling 
alone,  or  separated;  but  whatever  you  call  it,  it  is  com- 
munion turned  inside  out,  the  reverse  of  fellowship. 

So  it  has  always  been.  Finally  we  doubt  if  reality  can 
be  found.  We  wonder  if  we  are  not  doomed  to  an  unreal 
solitude  for  life.  Who  can  speak  to  this  strange  feeling 
of  disjointed  aloneness,  meaninglessness,  and  solitude? 

One  of  the  first  Christ-sermons  ever  delivered  did  just 
that.  The  preacher  was  Peter.  The  time,  Pentecost. 
And  the  high  point  of  his  message  was  as  follows: 

“Jesus  is  the  One  of  whom  the  Scripture  says,  ‘The 
stone  that  you  the  builders  despise  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  important  stone.  Salvation  is  to  be  found  through 
him  alone,  for  there  is  no  one  else  in  all  the  world  whose 
name  God  has  given  to  men  by  whom  we  can  be  saved.’  ’’ 

One  of  the  major  problems  most  of  us  have  with  such  a 
message  is,  “It  is  too  hard  to  accept;  it  appears  too  simple. 
It’s  too  exclusive,  too  narrow,  too  pretentious.  Just  one 
name?’’ 

But  this  message  is  what  Paul  called  “the  scandal  of 
the  gospel.”  What  is  the  “scandal  of  Christianity  ”?  What 
is  it  that  makes  Christ  a stumbling  block?  Is  it  not  the  clear 
claim  made  by  both  Him  and  His  disciples  that  He  is  the 
One  who  binds  all  together  and  ends  our  solitude  and 
aloneness? 

Because  he  thinks  that  he  is  alone,  modern  man  is  forced 
to  work  things  out  for  himself.  He  becomes  aware  both 
of  his  power  and  of  his  failure.  His  consciousness  of  solitude 
makes  him  feel  that  if  the  answers  don’t  fit  and  the  results 
are  not  always  so  positive,  no  one  dare  accuse  him  of  his 
failure  since  he’s  abandoned  to  himself. 

Thus  he  must  bear  alone,  too,  the  consequences  of  his 
failure.  And  all  this  guilt  just  does  nothing  more  than 
stack  up.  Yet  it  is  here  where  Peter’s  once-for-all  answer 
fits  the  situation  of  modern  man  — even  in  the  modern 
West.  And  this  fitting  applies  to  man  on  all  social  and 
intellectual  levels  from  the  simple  day  laborer  to  the  so- 
called  sophisticate. 


Gospel  Herald 

Good  News 
That  Fits 


One  time,  a collaborator  of  mine  who  had  been  visiting 
mining  camps  in  Belgium  asked  me  if  I would  speak  to  a 
group  of  about  a dozen  and  a half  foreign  miners.  He 
made  plans  for  me  to  speak  to  them  without  giving 
much  time  first  for  thought. 

So  the  question  came  to  me  rapidly.  What  does  one  say 
to  men  like  these?  What  does  one  preach  to  men  who  have 
been  conditioned  by  hardness  and  bitterness  and  leftist 
political  thinking?  How  does  one  communicate  truth  to 
those  whose  economic,  social,  and  political  biases  have 
simply  closed  them  off  to  the  gospel?  Obviously,  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  take  off  my  tie.  And  then,  risking 
everything  on  a hunch,  through  the  translator  I proposed 
the  following: 

“Look,  fellas,  would  you  agree  to  the  following  game? 
Let  me  tell  you  about  yourselves,  and  if  I’m  wrong  you 
may  stop  me.  However,  I may  go  on  as  long  as  I’m  telling 
you  the  truth  about  yourselves.  Agree  to  these  rules?” 

We  rapidly  agreed  on  the  rules,  and  my  preaching  was 
underway.  And  it  went  something  like  this: 

“Now  none  of  you  men  has  ever  had  a real  opportunity 
to  get  ahead  in  life  until  these  recent  months  because  for 
once  in  your  lives  you  are  risking  your  very  existence 
by  going  down  into  these  dirty,  dusty  Belgian  mines  in 
order  that  your  children  won’t  have  to  go  through  what 
you’ve  gone  through  up  till  now.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  right.  Go  on.” 

“So  then  you  work  hard,  day  after  day,  almost  batting 
your  brains  out  down  there  in  the  mine  so  that  your 
sons  won’t  have  to.  That’s  your  idea.  When  you  get  your 
pay  on  Saturday,  you  go  down  to  the  cafe,  drink  up  a 
good  part  of  your  pay.  You  gamble  some  of  it  and  spend 
a part  of  it  foolishly,  wasting  your  time  so  that  when  you 
get  home  with  the  rest  of  your  pay  to  give  to  your  wife, 
she  looks  at  you  and  tells  you  that  there’s  not  enough 
money  for  the  week.  That’s  right,  isn’t  it? 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  right.  Go  on.” 

“So  because  of  your  wife’s  criticism,  which  was 
perfectly  in  order,  you  get  mad  at  her  and  slap  her. 
Right?” 

“Right.  Right.  But  how  did  you  know?” 

“Well,  let  me  go  on.  After  you’ve  slapped  your  wife, 
you  go  off  in  a corner  somewhere  by  yourself,  you  be- 
come really  ashamed  of  what  you’ve  done,  and  then  you 
ask,  ‘Why  did  I do  it?  Why  did  I slap  her?  I didn’t 
really  want  to  do  that  to  someone  I love.  Why  did  I do 
it?’  Is  that  right?” 

“Well,  yes,  that’s  about  the  way  it  is.  ” 

“Then  you  get  to  thinking,  and  you  realize  that  your 
children  aren’t  any  better  off  than  they  were  before,  even 
though  that’s  what  you  were  working  for.  You  realize 
you  just  aren’t  doing  what  you  knew  you  had  to  do.  You 
aren’t  fulfilling  your  own  law.  And  then  you  get  mad  at 
yourself.  You  really  get  mad  at  your  wife,  you  get  mad 

This  article  is  adapted  from  a sermon  preached  on  The  Mennonite  Hour. 
It  is  provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont. 


at  your  children,  and  after  you’ve  really  been  good  and 
mad  you  decide  that  that’s  about  enough  of  that.  You 
tell  yourself,  ‘Well,  this  week  things  are  really  going  to 
be  different.’  So  you  go  back  to  work.  Back  down  into 
the  mine,  determined  that  you’re  not  going  to  let  it 
go  like  that  again.  Right?” 

“Well,  yes,”  they  answered,  “that’s  about  right.” 

“Then  when  you  go  down  in  the  mine  again,  you  be- 
gin to  ask  yourself,  ‘Will  we  come  back  up  again  or 
not?’  Then  you  decide  not  to  think  about  that  too  much. 
But  you  still  think  about  it  a little,  and  you  ask  youself, 
‘Well,  in  case  of  gas  or  a cave-in  or  an  explosion, 
then  what  do  I become?  What  happens  to  me  when  I 
must  die?’ 

“And  then  you  recall  how  you  messed  things  up  with 
your  wife  and  family  and  you  haven’t  done  what  you  should 
have.  You  wish  you  could  just  talk  to  somebody  about 
this,  but  you  know  you  can’t  because  perhaps  the  others 
are  thinking  about  the  same  thing  and  no  one  can  give 
you  any  help  anyhow.  Is  that  right  or  wrong?” 

“Well,”  they  answered,  “well  it’s  pretty  well  right.” 

“You  know  how  I know  all  this?”  I asked,  “I  got  it 
right  here  out  of  this  Book.  It’s  written  right  in  the  Book.” 
“What  book?” 

“Well,  it’s  called  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  tells 
about  God’s  new  plan  for  man.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  the  rest  of  what  it  says?  ” 

And  they  said,  “Yes,  tell  us  the  rest.” 

That  answer,  I announced  to  those  men  in  simplicity, 
is  simply  the  message  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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To  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  Us 

by  Richard  K.  MacMaster 


Some  words  lead  charmed  lives.  They  spend  all  their 
time  in  college  lectures  and  books  by  seminary  professors. 
They  never  get  their  hands  dirty  overhauling  a motor 
or  cleaning  an  oven.  “Consensus  ” is  one  of  those  special 
words.  We  all  recognize  it  when  we  meet  it  dressed  up 
on  a Sunday  morning,  but  we’ve  never  actually  seen  it 
working. 

A seminary  professor  told  me  last  week  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  consensus,  but  he  frankly  doubted 
it  could  ever  be  made  to  work.  Is  consensus  up  to  re- 
placing electric  outlets,  spreading  asphalt  on  parking 
lots,  and  making  other  hard  decisions  in  the  church? 

Several  months  ago  I saw  consensus  hard  at  work 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation.  From  my  vantage  point,  it  was  doing 
a good  day’s  work  there.  The  FCNL  staff  people  had 
asked  for  direction  regarding  a proposed  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  prohibiting  abortions. 
The  range  of  opinion  and  conviction  at  the  meeting  was  as 
wide  as  anyone  could  imagine.  Some  Friends  believed  in 
abortion  at  will  and  thought  the  existing  laws  needed  to 
be  made  much  more  liberal.  Friends  from  North  Carolina 
and  Oregon  made  it  clear  that  they  saw  any  and  all 
abortions  as  morally  wrong. 

The  FCNL  meeting  labored  with  this  issue  for  hours; 
the  planned  agenda  went  in  the  wastebasket  the  next 
morning.  Every  person  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  his 
or  her  mind.  When  tempers  seemed  to  flare  a little, 
someone  always  called  for  a time  of  silent  prayer.  After 
long  discussion,  adding  a word  here,  taking  away  an 
adjective  there,  the  meeting  finally  came  up  with  a 
statement  that  everyone  could  accept. 

Was  a resolution  on  a proposed  amendment  worth 
all  that  trouble?  We  might  better  ask,  would  a resolu- 
tion be  worth  trampling  on  the  conscienee  of  even  one 
Christian  brother  or  sister?  The  world  could  survive  with- 
out an  FCNL  statement,  but  what  sort  of  Christian  brother- 
hood would  be  left  if  an  outmaneuvered,  outvoted  min- 
ority went  back  to  their  local  meetings  to  tell  how  their 
conscience  was  ignored  and  ridiculed? 

I talked  about  this  incident  recently  with  Ralph  Beebe, 
the  editor  of  The  Evangelical  Friend.  He  told  about  an- 
other difficult  job  tackled  by  consensus.  Oregon  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had  under  consideration 
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a proposal  to  set  up  a Foreign  Mission  Board,  rather  than 
have  missionaries  directly  responsible  to  local  churches. 
A large  majority  favored  the  idea,  but  some  Friends  were 
afraid  the  ties  between  the  local  church  and  the  overseas 
missions  would  be  weakened. 

As  the  discussion  proceeded,  anyone  could  see  that  there 
was  a majority  in  favor  of  the  mission  board,  Beebe  told 
me.  The  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  refused  to  call  for  a vote, 
nonetheless,  because  he  did  not  sense  a general  agreement. 
The  proposal  was  finally  put  over  to  next  year’s  meeting. 
Oregon  Quakers  would  not  have  the  mission  board  that 
most  of  them  wanted  for  at  least  another  year,  but 
there  would  be  time  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  the 
objeetors  and  to  convince  them,  perhaps  of  the  need  for 
a mission  board. 

Consensus  can  be  made  to  work,  but  it  demands  cer- 
tain working  conditions.  It  won’t  go  just  anywhere  as  a 
substitute  for  a vote. 

The  basis  for  making  deeisions  by  consensus  is  the 
recognition  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  the  company 
of  believers,  whether  they  are  determining  a course  of 
action  on  world  hunger,  planning  a kindergarten  program, 
or  setting  minimum  requirements  for  Gentile  converts. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all  in  equal  measure.  One 
may  have  greater  knowledge,  another  may  see  wider 
implications,  but  there  are  no  academic  prerequisites  for 
conviction  by  the  Spirit. 

Consensus  implies  a willingness  to  be  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  do  nothing  without  His  clear  prompting. 
If  one  person  acknowledges  an  opposite  conviction,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  speaking  clearly  to  the  community  of 
believers. 

Consensus  acknowledges  that  which  is  of  truth  in  every 
individual  and  respects  his  or  her  convictions.  A demo- 
cratic vote  gives  equal  weight  to  every  individual,  but  the 
individual  is  important  only  in  the  aggregate  of  numbers. 

Consensus  recognizes  that  Christian  brotherhood  is  more 
important  than  any  decision  the  church  can  take.  Indeed, 
the  really  important  decisions  of  church  discipline  are  only 
possible  if  brotherhood  is  intaet. 

Nonresistance  has  had  the  same  sort  of  reputation 
among  many  Christians  as  consensus.  “It’s  a lovely 
idea,  but  of  course  it  could  never  work.  ” Left  to  loll 
around  pastor’s  studies  and  Bible  conferences,  neither 
consensus  nor  nonresistance  will  do  a liek  of  work;  it’s 
time  we  gave  them  a push  into  the  workaday  world.  ^ 
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Missions  and  Communism  in  Asia 

by  James  E.  Metzler 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  ferment  in  Asia.  Societies 
and  governments  appear  confused  and  uncertain.  The  situ- 
ation recalls  past  scenes  from  Vietnam  of  stunned  refugees 
streaming  both  directions  on  the  same  road.  That’s  a 
fitting  picture  of  the  bewildering  movement  among  Asian 
peoples  following  the  fall  or  liberation  of  Indochina  — 
whichever  they  view  it  as. 

The  collapse  of  Saigon  like  an  empty  shell  was  a 
shock  to  all.  Even  those  who  thought  it  could  happen  for 
over  a decade  mused  in  disbelief:  “How  are  the  mighty 
fallen!”  Now  the  media  seems  intrigued  in  lining  up  the 
next  dominoes:  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Philippines,  Korea? 
Each  can  be  viewed  as  tottering  on  the  brink  as  old  wounds 
erupt  and  new  fears  alarm. 

Our  concern  is  how  these  changes  and  shifts  affect  the 
church  and  missions  of  Asia  in  1976.  Does  the  past  year 
offer  warnings  and  guidelines  which  missions  should  evalu- 
ate and  utilize?  What  is  the  response  of  Mennonites  to 
the  eleventh-hour  pressure  generated  by  these  events? 

Preparing  the  Church.  Missions  have  had  25  years  to 
study  the  impact  of  communism  on  their  work  in  China. 
Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  lessons  could  be  learned 
for  building  a church  better  able  to  disarm  the  accusa- 
tions and  respond  to  the  rigors  of  an  oppressive  society? 
Yet  I am  not  aware  of  any  serious  attempt  by  missions 
in  general  to  profit  from  the  China  experience.  And  it 
is  questionable  if  the  church  in  Vietnam  was  in  any  better 
position  than  that  of  China. 

A good  illustration  is  the  popular  relief  agency  who 
worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  government  and  military 
in  Indochina.  For  years  their  magazine  was  filled  with 
pleas  to  help  care  for  those  refugees  in  all  three  coun- 
tries who  were  driven  to  “our  side.  ” But  their  programs 
and  concerns  seemed  to  die  as  quickly  as  Washington’s; 
they  fled  each  country  in  the  same  exodus.  Soon  all 
mention  of  Indochina’s  needs  disappeared  from  their 
literature,  put  out  of  sight  and  mind  like  a bad  dream. 

Yet  I doubt  if  there  is  a single  Vietnamese  congrega- 
tion which  had  not  received  some  assistance  from  this 
agency.  Cah  they  help  but  question  who  these  agencies 
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really  were,  or  feel  tainted  with  embassy  funds,  or  used 
as  CIA  informants?  That’s  the  bag  the  Christians  of 
Indochina  were  left  holding.  And  in  my  corner  I don’t 
sense  much  interest  in  reviewing  missions’  record  there. 

Rather,  I detect  a determination  to  meet  Asia’s  crisis 
with  more  of  the  same  frontal  confrontation,  such  as  the 
recent  Billy  Graham  campaigns  in  Taipei  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  growth  of  civil  religion  in  the  States  and  communism 
in  Asia  seems  to  compound  the  pressure.  Since  many 
missionaries  are  ex-military  personnel,  the  trinity  of 
missions-embassy-armed  forces  doesn’t  appear  unholy  at 
all.  Obviously  their  concerns  are  as  affected  by  military 
perspectives  as  ours  are  by  pacifism. 

In  going  to  Vietnam  thirteen  years  ago,  I had  some 
classroom  ideas  about  preparing  Christians  to  live  under 
communism.  Today  I have  fewer  ideas  (at  least  for 
any  last-minute  attempt  to  change  age-old  forms  and 
attitudes)  and  know  that  I failed  as  badly  as  anyone.  But 
I feel  even  more  keenly  the  crucial  need  in  Asia  for  a 
faith  and  practice  which  can  relate  to  any  opposition  in 
a positive  spirit.  And  I view  the  threat  from  rightest 
totalitarianism  as  more  subtle  — and  we  more  vulnerable 
— than  that  of  the  left.  We  must  prepare  for  either. 

Penetrating  the  Curtains.  Another  vital  issue  for 
Asian  missions  today  is  how  to  respond  to  bamboo  cur- 
tains. Love  China  ’75  expressed  the  new  excitement 
over  the  cracks  which  are  appearing.  A very  popular  item 
from  the  convention  was  the  prediction  by  David  Aikman, 
Time  correspondent  in  Hong  Kong,  that  Peking’s  realism 
will  cause  China  to  invite  a delegation  of  evangelicals  to 
visit  soon.  Suddenly  those  who  equate  communism  with 
the  death  of  Christianity  see  a living  church  in  China  as 
possible  after  all. 

Lots  of  attention  is  being  focused  on  the  ethics  and  art 
of  smuggling  Bibles  past  checkpoints  and  squeezing  broad- 
casts through  jammed  airwaves.  There  is  great  concern 
not  to  expose  contacts  and  receptors  behind  the  walls  so 
that  Love  China  had  the  air  of  an  intelligence  operation. 
But  where  is  the  concern  and  strategy  for  the  long-range 
image  and  effectiveness  of  those  Christians? 

For  example,  an  evangelical  radio  agency  spent  much 
effort  and  funds  to  make  sure  their  Vietnamese  staff  got 
out  of  Vietnam.  Now  they  can  evangelize  their  own  — 
but  disowned  — people  by  radio!  What  are  the  dynamics 
and  impact  of  using  political  refugees  in  safe  havens  as 
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missionaries?  When  I raised  this  problem  with  one  of  the 
group’s  directors,  it  seemed  like  a new  question  to  him. 

Maybe  we  can  grasp  the  issue  better  if  we  think  of  some 
radical  renegade  who  escapes  from  America  and  broad- 
casts “the  truth”  from  Cuba  or  Algeria.  Have  you  ever 
listened  to  such  broadcasts?  Most  likely  you  couldn’t 
care  less  what  they  say  — unless  you’re  a malcontent  and 
rebel  like  them!  Yet  missions  want  to  build  the  church  in 
Asian  societies  on  such  an  appeal.  And  the  majority  will 
never  listen  for  the  same  reason  you  never  heard  Eldridge 
Cleaver. 

This  same  radio  network  beams  the  gospel  into  China 
daily.  They  lost  their  station  on  Okinawa  when  Uncle 
Sam  could  no  longer  enforce  the  right.  So  they  invested 
in  a costly  new  station  off  the  Korean  coast.  To  get  the 
required  license  from  Seoul,  they  had  to  agree  also  to  send 
programs  into  North  Korea.  The  director  who  told  me  this 
was  rejoicing  at  how  the  Lord  opens  doors.  But  can  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  why  the  Park  regime  wants  to  “evan- 
gelize” North  Korea?  Missions  are  still  used  as  a poli- 
tical tool  by  one  side  and  scorned  as  such  by  the  other. 

How  can  Christians  of  these  countries  avoid  the  stigma 
of  belonging  to  the  West  and  being  traitors  to  their  home- 
land? Even  if  the  Bibles  sent  are  not  always  wrapped  in 
Chiang  Kai-shek  speeches  or  the  sermons  broadcast 
between  pro-American  newscasts,  the  associations  are 
clear  and  constant.  It’s  as  if  Paul  tried  to  convert  Rome 
by  churning  out  anti-Caesarism  tracts  from  some  rebel 
Jewish  fortress  in  North  Africa! 

The  Gospel  Herald  (Nov.  11,  1975)  reports  many  re- 
sponses in  China  to  this  network’s  broadcasts  and  a 
donation  to  them  from  our  church.  But  numbers  do  not 
tell  us  of  motivations  and  aspirations.  There  are  reports 
also  of  South  Korean  army  units  becoming  Christian  almost 
en  masse.  What  will  the  next  generation  face  if  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  gets  caught  in  a new  Holy  Crusade  of  the 
West?  Whether  there  will  ever  be  a truly  Chinese  or 
Vietnamese  church  depends  more  on  us  than  on  the 
communists! 

Reports  from  Vietnam  indicate  that  those  leaders  who 
attempted  to  flee  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their 
own  members.  How  much  more  disdain  would  non- 
Christians  feel  toward  those  who  escaped  preaching  now 
to  them  from  the  outside!  Church  groups  are  also  criti- 
cizing their  sponsoring  missions,  and  we  must  be  sensitive 
not  to  cause  them  further  jeopardy  as  they  work  out  their 
new  position. 

Pressing  the  Mennonites.  I want  to  affirm  that  I have 
good  friends  and  relationships  with  the  relief  and  radio 
agencies  mentioned.  This  is  no  smear  job  or  sour  grapes 
session.  Paul  says  that  we  can  rejoice  even  when  Christ 
is  preached  for  questionable  motives  (Phil.  1:15-18).  But 
that  is  no  cover-up  for  pertinent  facts  and  issues  which 
need  to  be  aired. 

So  I have  shared  specific  examples  from  two  groups  with 
whom  Mennonites  have  served  and  to  whom  some  have 


given  funds.  Without  implying  it  is  wrong  to  do  so,  I 
feel  our  people  should  be  aware  that  in  the  total  setting 
these  efforts  may  be  counterproductive.  Paul  also  says 
that  some  build  with  wood  and  straw  while  others  use 
gold  and  silver  (1  Cor.  3:10-13).  And  he  insists  that  each 
stands  responsible  for  his/her  own  construction,  knowing 
surely  it  will  be  tested.  The  tragedy  in  Asia  is  that  so  few 
builders  see  how  their  work  withstands  the  fire! 

In  this  situation,  it  seems  tempting  for  us  to  view  mis- 
sion by  proxy  as  the  safest,  quickest  way.  Last  month  one 
of  our  congregations  sent  three  members  on  an  extensive 
Asian  tour.  They  needed  more  outlets  “because  we  have 
such  a large  mission  budget.  ” And  the  pastor  said  that 
“nationals  can  do  a better  job  than  we  can  anyway.  ” 
Thus  they  were  looking  for  any  Bible-carrying  evange- 
lists who  needed  funds  to  be  “our  missionaries.  ” I suppose 
my  lack  of  enthusiasm  just  confirmed  their  feelings  of 
Mennonite  boards  being  unworthy  of  support. 

Which  suggests  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could  have 
simply  handed  Apollos  a fat  check  with  a God-bless- 
you.  I quite  agree  that  evangelism  and  pasturing  in 
nearly  every  place  in  the  world  today  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  Christians.  But  the  need  of  the  hour 
is  the  patient  discipling  of  these  leaders,  the  careful  mold- 
ing of  their  spirit,  values,  and  patterns  by  living  demon- 
stration. And  I believe  that  no  group  is  better  equipped 
for  this  discipling  ministry  than  those  within  the  Ana- 
baptist tradition. 

First,  a knowledge  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  would 
give  courage  to  those  facing  suffering  and  empathy  to 
those  wanting  to  help  from  the  outside.  We  know  from 
our  heritage  that  a persecuted  church  can  survive  if  she 
is  free,  flexible,  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  alone.  We 
also  understand  something  of  the  effects  of  suflFering  on 
one’s  outlook.  Our  concern  is  for  the  universal  kingdom, 
limited  allegiance  to  all  human  systems,  and  renuncia- 
tion of  all  use  of  force:  these  give  us  a unique  position  for 
sharing  in  Asia  today. 

Second,  our  theology  is  specially  fitted  for  the  pressures 
of  Asia  because  it  evolved  in  a similar  context.  Our  view 
of  the  church  had  to  be  adaptable,  so  it  doesn’t  depend 
on  special  buildings,  professional  leadership,  Sunday 
schools  and  observances,  organized  campaigns,  etc.  Chris- 
tians can  seek  to  be  contributing  citizens  to  their  society 
without  yielding  total  loyalty  to  their  government.  Accep- 
tance of  the  way  of  the  cross  will  help  them  view  their 
suffering  as  redemptive  and  normative  for  caring  com- 
munities of  committed  ones  in  a hostile  world. 

These  themes  may  sound  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
overlook  how  critical  they  are  in  an  age  of  oppression. 
The  recent  critique  of  Anabaptism  in  Christianity  Today 
illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  for  other  traditions  to  relate 
to  unfavorable  settings.  Or  even  to  understand  the  dyna- 
mics at  work  — when  they  view  martyrdom  as  double 
complicity  in  suicide  and  homicide!  The  Anabaptist  per- 
spective and  spirit  offers  a clear  alternative.  But  are 
we  able  and  willing  to  share  it  more  effectively?  ^ 
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The  Bicentennial:  Two  Views 


The  U.S.  Bicentennial  is  a cause  for  reflection  on  the 
place  of  the  Christian  in  a secular  state.  Here  are  two 
Mennonite  responses  to  this  U.S.  anniversary. 


1.  Will  a Christian  Be  a Patriot? 

by  Gerald  C.  Studer 

As  the  Bicentennial  celebration  picks  up  momentum, 
we  do  well  to  examine  our  loyalties.  Christian  Life  maga- 
zine recently  appeared  in  a splashy  red,  white,  and  blue 
format  with  a collection  of  articles  in  celebration  of  our 
nation’s  200th  birthday. 

The  United  States  flag  continues  to  fly  alongside  the 
Christian  flag  in  front  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  complex 
on  Valley  Forge  Road.  My  perplexity  concerning  that 
paradox  remains  unanswered.  How  can  a church  that 
persists  in  declaring  its  faithfulness  to  the  Bible  promote 
dual  loyalties  when  our  Lord  so  vigorously  denied  that 
such  a stance  is  acceptable  to  Him?  “No  one  can  serve 
two  masters;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the 
other,  or  he  will  be  devoted  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.”  Apparently  that  congregation  believes  it  can  do 
what  our  Lord  said  no  one  can  do! 

A predominant  view  among  Christians  is  that  when  the 
nation  calls,  all  of  our  Christian  priorities  must  be  laid 
aside  while  we  fulfill  our  carnal  obligations  to  the  state! 
But  Christ’s  instrument  among  mankind  is  the  church,  not 
the  state.  The  statements  in  Romans  13  and  1 Timothy 
and  1 Peter  2 recognize  that  the  state  comes  under  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  is  in  fact  a secular  concession  on 
God’s  part  to  His  prior  and  higher  intention.  The  state  is 
a concession  to  man’s  disobedience  and  has  not  an  equal 
claim  upon  us  as  Christians. 

The  Scripture  does  not  call  us  simply  to  curb  our  na- 
tional patriotism  a bit  and  adjust  upward  our  loyalty  to 
the  church.  It  calls  us  rather  to  exemplify  in  this  world 
the  policies  and  characteristics  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
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not  of  this  worldl  What  the  Scriptures  suggest  is  not  at  all 
a double  loyalty  or  a loyalty  that  is  divided  between  church 
and  state,  yet  this  is  the  prevailing  belief  and  practice 
of  many  in  Christendom. 

How  different  is  the  mind  of  Christ  from  the  mind 
of  men.  We  are  called  to  have  “this  mind  [in  us]  . . . 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  2:5)  and  this  mind 
is  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  as  one  willing  to  lay 
aside  a position  in  glory  in  order  to  give  Himself  to  man- 
kind even  unto  death  at  their  hands.  It  was  Jeremiah 
who  cried  (10:1,  2):  “Hear  the  word  which  the  Lord  speaks 
to  you,  O house  of  Israel.  . . . Learn  not  the  way  of 
the  nations.”  Yet  again  and  again  God  sees  His  people 
in  every  generation  follow  after  the  understandings  and 
methods  of  unregenerate  men. 

The  majority  of  Christian  leaders  during  the  days  of 
World  War  I got  on  the  national  bandwagon  so  dramat- 
ically that  an  expose'  was  written  by  Ray  Abrams  which 
he  entitled  Preachers  Present  Arms. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  about 
one  third  of  the  nation’s  populace  favored  fighting  for 
independence,  another  third  remained  loyal  to  Britain 
and  the  remaining  third  were  not  so  much  committed  to 
Britain  nor  to  Independence  as  they  were  committed  to 
honoring  the  powers  that  be  and  opposed  to  taking  any 
military  route  to  change  it.  Our  Mennonite  forefathers 
were  among  this  latter  number  and  they  experienced  the 
awkwardness  and  paid  the  price  of  a position  that  was 
considered  treasonous  by  both  Loyalists  and  Revolution- 
aries but  for  opposite  reasons. 

We  ought  to  be  among  those  who  refuse  to  take  a side 
and  live  rather  as  The  Middle  Man,  to  borrow  the  title 
phrase  from  that  excellent  children’s  book  published  by 
the  Brethren  Publishing  House.  I confess  I have  difficulty 
joining  in  the  singing  of  such  songs  as  “My  Country  ’tis 
of  Thee”  and  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  and  even 
“America  the  Beautiful”  since  they  all  partake  of  a na- 
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tionalsim  and  a sense  of  superiority  that  I as  a Chris- 
tian cannot  endorse. 

People  generally,  including  Christians,  misunderstand 
Christian  loyalty.  The  popular  Christian  conception  is 
that  since  there  are  two  kingdoms  and  both  are  in  the 
plan  of  God,  we  must  therefore  be  loyal  to  both.  The 
simple  fact,  however,  is  that  we  cannot  divide  our  loyalty 
and  be  true  to  either  one.  The  Scripture  calls  us  not  to 
dual  citizenship  but  to  a posture  of  stranger  and  pilgrim 
on  the  earth,  a position  like  that  of  an  alien  who,  while 
living  in  a foreign  land  and  having  certain  privileges  and 
obligations  to  that  land,  nevertheless  remains  a citizen  of 
another  nation. 

We  were  baptized  upon  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as 
Savior  and  Lord  — that  confession  supersedes  any  and  every 
other  loyalty.  Our  Lord  even  said  that  our  loyalty  to  Him 
should  supersede  our  loyalty  to  parents,  spouse,  children. 
This  must  be  clear  at  all  times.  The  language  throughout 
the  New  Testament  is  that  of  those  who  have  changed 
their  citizenship  from  a temporal  land  to  a spiritual  king- 
dom but  with  temporal  consequences.  Consequently,  we 
speak  of  king  and  kingdom,  citizenship  and  ambassador- 
ship, but  we  do  so  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  which 
transcends  all  geographical  boundaries. 

There  have  been  secular  leaders  who  have  seen  the 
folly  of  a narrow  and  political  loyalty  and  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  superficiality  and  hypocrisy  of  most  patriotism. 
Lao-Tsze,  the  Chinese  philosopher  of  500  B.C.,  noted 
that  “when  a nation  is  filled  with  strife,  then  do  patriots 
flourish.”  The  American  drama  critic,  George  Jean  Nathan 
once  said,  “Patriotism  is  often  an  arbitrary  veneration  of 
real  estate  above  principles.”  H.  G.  Wells  declared  that 
“patriotism  has  become  a mere  national  assertion,  a 
sentimentality  of  flag-cheering  with  no  constructive  duties.” 

The  dictionary  defines  patriotism  in  such  a manner 
that  this  alone  ought  to  alert  us  to  the  danger  of  mis- 
guided enthusiasm  and  instruct  us  in  the  right  way.  One 
dictionary  says  that  a patriot  is  “one  who  loves  his 
country  and  zealously  supports  its  authority  and  interests.” 
The  Christian  will  agree  that  the  nation  in  which  he  lives 
does  deserve  a kind  of  affection  for  its  resources  and 
support  of  its  authority  and  interests  insofar  as  these  are 
assigned  it  by  God.  But  this  secondary  and  conditional 
love  and  support  easily  becomes  blurred  so  that  one’s 
spirit  becomes  idolatrous  with  respect  to  the  nation.  This 
can  edge  into  an  attitude  reflected  in  the  infamous  state- 
ment of  Stephen  Decatur,  the  American  naval  officer,  who 
declared:  “Our  country!  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right,  but  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong!  ” 

What,  then,  is  Christian  patriotism?  True  patriotism 
is  a willingness,  even  a sense  of  mission,  to  be  salt  and 
light  to  the  world.  To  the  world,  I say,  for  how  can  we 
limit  our  concern  to  any  portion  of  the  earth  when  our 
Lord  gave  His  life  for  all  mankind! 


Patriotism  is  a lively  sense  of  collective  responsibility  as 
contrasted  to  that  nationalism  which  Richard  Aldington 
described  as  “a  silly  cock  crowing  on  its  own  dunghill.  ” 
Geo.  William  Curtis  recognized  the  urgency  of  our  having 
a world-view  when  he  commented:  “A  man’s  country  is 
not  a certain  area  of  land,  but  it  is  a principle,  and  pa- 
triotism is  loyalty  to  that  principle.  ” When  we  see  that 
for  us  that  principle  is  the  reality  of  the  kingship  of  Christ, 
then  we  begin  to  see  to  whom  our  patriotic  loyalty  must 
be  directed.  Christians  must  grow  in  that  profound  sense 
of  mission  that  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible’s  golden  text: 
“For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
Son.  . . .” 

A.  J.  Nock  perhaps  cuts  thru  the  crust  more  than  most 
when  he  says:  “As  a general  principle,  I should  put  it 
that  a man’s  country  is  where  the  things  he  loves  are 
most  respected.  ” If  Christ  and  His  kingdom  is  really  our 
first  love,  why  do  we  so  often  hesitate  and  compromise 
when  we  are  put  to  the  test  regarding  our  loyalties? 
Our  ultimate  loyalty  should  be  evident  in  that  inner 
space  where  He  is  enthroned  by  our  own  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  “outer  space  ” where  our  lives  are  lived 
day  by  day.  Since  our  “self”  is  apt  to  scheme  and  ma- 
neuver to  regain  the  throne  it  lost  when  we  accepted 
Christ,  our  position  needs  to  be  one  of  constant  vigilance. 

Let  the  superficial  citizens  accuse  us  of  ingratitude 
or  lack  of  patriotism  or  of  a tinge  of  the  left,  but  let  us 
know  deep  within  that  true  patriotism  consists  not  in  waving 
the  flag.  Rather  it  is  found  in  striving  to  remember  and 
exemplify  always  that  it  is  righteousness  not  military 
might  that  exalts  a nation,  that  it  is  justice  for  all,  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  that  gives  strength  and  that  without 
integrity  no  nation  shall  stand. 

2.  My  Attitude 
Toward  My  Country 

by  Benjamin  F.  Lapp 

I am  a natural  born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not 
by  choice  but  by  God’s  divine  leading  in  placing  me  here 
for  such  a time  as  this.  I consider  it  a privilege  to  be  an 
American.  I love  and  admire  the  varied  beauties  of  its 
rivers,  its  hills,  its  forests,  and  its  plains.  My  country 
affords  a variety  of  climates  as  well  as  an  assortment 
of  natural  wonders  and  places  of  attraction.  I also  enjoy 
my  freedom;  the  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  travel,  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  freedom  of 
family  life.  I am  glad  and  happy  to  be  an  American. 

As  a Christian  I am  not  of  the  worldly  system  and 
my  allegiance  is  to  my  heavenly  country  of  which  I am 
also  a citizen.  I am  thankful  the  Lord  has  “ordered  my 
steps”  in  the  spiritual  realm  and  not  ordained  me  to  the 
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political  or  governmental  body  of  this  country.  I do, 
however,  have  an  obligation  to  those  whom  God  has  or- 
dained to  govern  this  country.  My  duty  is  to  be  subject 
to  (Rom.  13:1;  Tit.  3:1),  to  pray  for  (1  Tim.  2:1,  3),  to 
honor  (1  Pet.  2:17),  to  pay  tribute  to  (Rom.  13:6),  and  to 
respect.  The  God-ordained  government  needs  the  prayers 
of  God’s  called  out  people  and  not  our  gripes  and  criticism. 

Our  government  has  in  recent  years  been  examined, 
ridiculed,  criticized,  and  exposed  as  perhaps  never  before 
in  any  government’s  history.  In  response  to  a corrupt 
governmental  body  people  have  in  the  name  of  peace 
turned  against  our  country  and  its  governing  authority  by 
becoming  draft-dodgers,  by  so-called  peace  marches, 
by  tax  evasion,  by  shredding  or  burning  its  flag  (the 
symbol  of  freedom),  and  by  practically  every  possible 
means,  whether  by  joke  or  direct  rebellion  to  degrade 
and  defame  our  country  and  its  government.  This  is  sin! 

Our  country  was  created  by  God,  its  government  or- 
dained by  God,  and  its  people  placed  here  by  God.  Shall 
we  then  as  the  people  whom  God  calls  out  from  among 
this  vast  group  to  be  the  preservative  (salt)  join  the  re- 
bellious and  criticize  and  condemn  every  action  undertaken 
by  our  government?  Hasn’t  our  country  been  doing  any- 
thing commendable  recently?  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  were  received 
with  open  arms  into  our  country.  Isn’t  that  commendable? 
Or  would  you  have  left  them  fall  into  communist  hands 
and  to  their  own  fate?  Our  country  has  been  selling  and 
even  giving  of  our  surplus  in  needy  areas  throughout  the 
world.  Isn’t  this  commendable?  Our  country  grants  us  the 
freedom  of  travel,  both  within  and  without  its  boundaries. 
Isn’t  this  commendable?  Would  you  think  more  highly  of 
the  United  States  if  it  would  need  to  build  barbed- wire 
fences  and  maintain  constant  vigil  by  armed  guards  along 
its  borders  to  maintain  its  population?  Why  do  the  com- 
munist governments  which  claim  a superior  form  of  govern- 
ment above  the  Western  nations  need  to  do  this  very 
thing?  And  tell  me  why  communists  who  have  never  lived 
“inside”  this  fence  enjoy  being  “outside,”  for  example, 
in  the  U.S.A.  I ask  you,  WHY? 

What  Christians  will  experience  in  the  United  States 
in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen.  But  today  we  have  much 
to  praise  God  for.  I firmly  believe  the  church’s  basic  prob- 
lem in  the  area  of  disrespect  to  government  is  that  we  fail 
to  discern  what  is  Caesar’s  work  and  what  is  God’s. 

Christians  become  so  involved  in  governmental  affairs 
that  they  fail  to  differentiate  between  the  church  and 
state,  therefore  comparing  the  government’s  actions  and 
procedures  with  the  way  we  believe  the  church  does  or 
should  respond.  For  example,  someone  recently  criticized 
our  government  for  only  sharing  of  our  surplus  to  needy 
countries.  Have  we  as  Christians  done  more?  Who  has 
really  scratched  the  barrel’s  bottom  in  order  that  some- 
one else  can  survive?  We  can’t  expect  a nation  to  rise 
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higher  than  its  best  people.  So  if  we  as  a Christian 
people  give  sparingly  we  can’t  expect  our  government 
to  do  otherwise. 

Our  country’s  Bicentennial  year  is  here.  I personally 
believe  it  to  be  fitting  for  a nation  to  observe  its  200th 
birthday.  Much  will  be  done  by  way  of  celebration  that 
will  be  displeasing  to  God,  I’m  sure.  But  let  us  as  Chris- 
tians take  this  occasion  to  acquaint  ourselves  better 
with  what  is  Caesar’s  and  what  is  God’s.  Let’s  help 
our  young  people  have  a greater  appreciation  for  our 
freedom  and  for  the  good  land  God  has  granted  us.  Let’s 
allow  our  government  to  “do  it’s  thing”  and  let  us  with 
renewed  effort  pray  for  our  president,  representatives,  and 
senators,  who  “by  the  good  hand  of  our  God”  have  to  this 
day  permitted  us  to  freely  assemble  and  to  acknowledge 
God  as  Creator  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  and 
Lord.  Praise  God  for  our  freedom!  ^ 


On  Intercession 


How  storm  the  gate  to  throne  of  Might? 

As  post  of  legions  in  righteous  bidding: 
With  martial  step,  burnished  sword, 
Medaled  mien,  threatening  word 
In  show  of  large  commanding? 

How  near  the  throne  where  Justice  dwells? 
With  client’s  sheaf  and  legal  bearing; 

With  sonorous  tongue,  witted  mind. 

And  recorded  deeds  (of  virtuous  kind) 

As  evidence  overwhelming? 

How  flag  the  throne  where  Wisdom  sits 
Endowed  in  rule  unending? 

In  scholar’s  gown,  of  high  degree. 

To  argue  Man’s  humanity 
Citing  his  un-lettering? 

How  enter  in  to  throne  of  Love? 

The  way  all  thrones’  approaching: 
Through  open  door  in  abba-land 
A child  walks  in  and  brings  a friend. 
Forgiving  and  receiving. 

— Virginia  S.  Kreider 
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The  WCC  Assembly: 

Where  the  Flesh  Became  Words 

by  Daniel  Hertzler 


“Reconciliation,”  said  Joseph  Spae,  and  “forgiveness  and 
love  one  another  (including  your  enemy).  I have  been  lis- 
tening for  these  key  words  in  the  [World  Council]  Assem- 
bly. These  words  are  missing  so  far.  The  emphasis  is  rath- 
er on  destroying  our  enemies,  yet  this  other  way  is 
essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor  — and  the  rich.” 

I first  met  Joseph  Spae  at  about  3:00  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, November  26.  I found  him  interesting  because  although 
his  home  and  mother  tongue  were  in  The  Netherlands,  he 
was  fluent  in  several  other  languages.  He  was  a veteran, 
he  said,  of  35  years  in  the  Orient  and  four  years  in  a 
concentration  camp.  He  showed  more  than  common  con- 


cern for  Christian  integrity.  And  we  found  that  we  both 
knew  Mennonite  missionary  Carl  Beck  of  Japan. 

The  fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
met  from  November  23  to  December  10  to  do  a great 
variety  of  things,  one  of  which  was  to  bring  together 
people  of  widely  divergent  backgrounds  to  seek  for  a com- 
mon mind.  Joseph  Spae  and  I got  together  as  part  of  a 
Work  Group,  about  fifteen  people  from  half  that  many 
countries  who  met  abruptly  that  midafternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 26.  It  was  a new  technique  for  a WCC  Assembly,  de- 
signed to  humanize  the  experience  and  provide  for 
fellowship  and  personal  expression.  But  these  small  meet- 
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Archbishop  Olang’  flanked  by  a Masai  girl  and  by  M.  M.  Thomas, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  back  is  General  Secretary  Potter. 

ings  did  not  start  until  the  third  day. 

The  Assembly  itself  began  at  5:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, November  23,  on  the  plaza  of  the  Kenyatta  Conference 
Center  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  First  there  was  drumming,  then 
the  voice  of  Archbishop  Olang’  of  the  Church  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Kenya:  “The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath 
spoken,  and  called  the  earth,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  thereof.  . . . Our  God  shall  come, 
and  shall  not  keep  silence.  . . . Gather  my  saints  together 
unto  me;  those  that  have  made  a covenant  with  me  by 
sacrifice.  . . . Hear,  O my  people,  and  I will  speak.” 

The  congregation  on  the  plaza  responded:  “I  was  glad 
when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord.” 

It  might  have  been  any  assembly  of  Christians  any- 
where in  the  world,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a special 
seventeen  days  of  worship,  oratory,  study,  and  delibera- 
tion. The  agenda  included  almost  anything  related  to  the 
life  of  the  church  and  the  needs  of  the  world,  though  the 
items  actually  considered  were  limited  by  the  ability  of 
delegates  to  thread  the  maze  of  the  Council’s  bureau- 
cracy and  get  their  subjects  on  the  program. 

I came  to  the  Assembly  with  more  curiosity  than  in- 
formation. I knew  that  we  North  American  Mennonites 
are  not  members  of  the  organization.  I knew  too  that 


John  Howard  Yoder  leads  a meeting  of  Brethren,  Friends,  Mennonites, 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  others  interested  in  peace. 


Carl  Mclntire  insists  that  it  is  subversive  and  that  many 
other  persons  react  negatively  even  to  the  mention  of 
the  term  “council  of  churches.” 

In  general  I do  not  favor  unthinking  responses,  and  I 
felt  inclined  to  investigate  such  a group.  So  when  I had 
a chance  to  attend  the  fifth  Assembly  as  a representative 
of  the  press,  I thought  it  worthwhile  to  go.  Last  year  I 
attended  the  Congress  on  World  Evangelization  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  and  it  seemed  that  some  general 
comparing  might  be  possible.  My  interest  in  the  Assembly 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meeting  in  Africa 
and  I saw  this  as  a chance  also  to  visit  some  of  the 
African  Mennonite  churches.  So  my  wife,  Mary,  and  I 
spent  about  a month  in  Africa.  (For  us  these  other  con- 
tacts were  more  significant  than  the  Assembly.  In  a 
later  report  I expect  to  write  about  the  other  African 
contacts). 

I was  surprised  to  see  that  at  the  fifth  Assembly  there 
were  more  unofficial  participants  than  delegates.  In  fact, 
the  750  delegates  made  up  roughly  one  third  of  the  crowd. 
They  were  joined  by  some  800  observers,  advisers,  fra- 
ternal delegates,  and  staff  along  with  640  representa- 
tives of  the  press!  A few  other  Mennonites  were  present. 
John  Howard  Yoder  was  an  adviser  and  William  T. 
Snyder  a fraternal  delegate.  This  meant  that  they  could 
speak  but  not  vote.  John  used  the  occasion  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  way  of  peace  with  any  who  would 
talk  about  it. 

In  the  bus  from  the  airport,  I happened  to  sit  beside 
Paul  Verghese  of  South  India,  a one-time  staff  member 
at  the  WCC  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He 
said  that  a WCC  Assembly  has  three  purposes:  cele- 
bration, education,  and  legislation.  As  the  meeting  pro- 
gressed I observed  that  these  three  could  serve  as  a 
broad  outline  for  what  took  place. 
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Russian  Baptists  who  met  with  William  T.  Snyder  to  discuss  exchange  of 
visits;  Vitali  Kulikov,  Alexei  Bichkov,  Alexei  Stoian. 


Celebration:  Under  the  Cross?  The  World  Council 
of  Churches  operates  on  the  assumption  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  fellowship  and  work  together  across  de- 
nominational and  national  lines.  According  to  General 
Secretary  Philip  Potter,  the  first  international  ecumenical 
conference  of  official  representatives  from  Orthodox,  Prot- 
estant, and  Anglican  churches  was  held  in  1925.  These 
pioneers,  he  said,  “perceived  clearly  that  fellowship, 
communion,  community  is  nothing  which  we  can  create, 
but  is  God’s  work  in  Christ.  As  they  affirmed:  ‘The 
nearer  we  draw  to  the  Crucified,  the  nearer  we  come 
to  one  another.  . . Under  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
reach  out  hands  to  one  another.’  ’’ 

These  words  have  a good  sturdy  theological  sound 
and  I ask  myself  why  Mennonites  have  instinctively  been 
suspicious  of  the  World  Council.  I recall  that  in  our 
tradition  the  church  must  be  visible  on  the  local  level. 
We  do  not  see  Christ  any  more  present  in  councils  of 
bishops  and  elected  representatives  than  in  the  local 
assembly  of  ordinary  people  come  together  in  His  name. 

In  fact,  we  are  more  confident  of  the  local  assembly 
for  these  are  the  people  we  know.  We  do  not  believe 
effective  discipline  can  be  exercised  among  people  who  do 
not  know  each  other’s  personal  lives.  There  have  been 
those  among  us  who  hesitated  to  participate  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  apart  from  the  local  congregation  and  then  only 
after  one  has  scrubbed  his  soul  to  ascertain  whether  he 
is  worthy. 

And  yet  there  are  times  when  Christians  of  any 
sort  get  pressed  toward  one  another.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Potter,  “The  most  striking  fact  of 
our  time  is  that  all  the  major  issues,  whether  political, 
economic,  social,  racial,  or  of  sex,  are  global  and  inter- 
related in  character.  What  happens  in  one  place  affects 
all  places.  What  appears  to  be  a political  issue  tends,  on 


closer  examination,  to  have  many  other  dimensions.  As  Paul 
reminds  us  about  the  body,  ‘If  one  member  suffers,  all 
suffer  together’  (I  Cor.  12:26).  This  is  as  true  of  the  body 
politic  as  it  is  of  the  body  of  Christ.’’ 

For  Christians  to  meet  across  national  lines  is  appro- 
priate. The  World  Council  Assembly  brings  together  church 
people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  express  their 
faith  and  to  give  attention  to  problems  as  wide  as 
the  world.  The  flesh  became  words  at  Nairobi:  millions 
of  them.  In  fact,  a cartoonist  drew  a sketch  of  the  Ken- 
yatta  Center  made  all  of  words:  “blah,  blah,  blah,  blah.” 
Out  front  he  depicted  the  Christ  at  prayer  with  “Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

There  was  an  urgent  concern  to  communicate,  sym- 
bolized by  simultaneous  translation  in  five  or  six  differ- 
ent languages.  Though  the  technical  equipment  was 
sometimes  balky,  there  was  a patient  effort  by  all  to 
hear  and  understood.  Robert  McAfee  Brown  of 
Stanford  University  gave  the  first  major  address..  He 
received  applause  when  one  third  of  the  way  through 
he  changed  from  English  to  Spanish  to  identify  with  those 
who  most  regularly  needed  to  use  the  translation  ser- 
vice. 

I found  myself  responding  positively  to  a number  of 
the  addresses.  There  was  Seth  Nomenyo  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Togo  who  preached  the  opening  homily 
and  who  spoke  of  Jesus  as  “this  rising  sun,  this  Jesus 
Christ,  this  Man  who  is  weak  before  the  powers  of 
this  world  because  dead  to  sin  and  living  for  God  He 
could  not  use  the  same  means  or  the  same  weapons 
as  His  adversaries;  but  in  His  weakness  God  deployed 
His  almighty  liberating  power.” 

There  was  Robert  McAfee  Brown  saying,  “I  can  be 
freed  to  struggle  for  a world  in  which  my  nation  will  no 
longer  be  Number  One,  a world  in  which  an  exploited 
Chilean  worker  will  count  for  more  than  the  profits  of 
an  American  corporation.” 

There  was  General  Secretary  Potter  stressing  the  need 
for  repentance  and  describing  “faith  in  the  Crucified  and 
risen  Lord  [as]  a radical  break  from  a static  under- 
standing of  our  existence  into  a dynamic  living  and  daring 
God’s  future.  ” 

There  was  Father  Cyrille  Argenti  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  France  asserting  that  “the  unity  of  the  church  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  unity  of  the  world.  But  [this] 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  unity  . . . which  the  violent 
of  this  world  are  trying  to  achieve  by  force  and  coercion. 
The  unity  of  the  church  first  becomes  real  deep  in  the 
minds  of  free  men  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  set  free 
from  the  conditioning  influence  and  pressures  of  this 
world.” 

Good  statements  all  though  perhaps  not  enough  out 
of  the  ordinary  to  travel  seven  or  eight  thousand  miles  to 
hear  them.  There  were  other  major  addresses  on  evan- 
gelism, ecology,  liberation,  the  rights  of  women.  Why  do 
people  go  to  hear  addresses?  Why  do  Christians  go  to 
church  to  hear  sermons?  Not  generally  because  they  ex- 
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pect  something  really  new,  but  more  likely  for  a rein- 
forcement of  what  they  already  believe,  or  a slightly 
different  perspective. 

Education:  as  in  Sunday  School.  And  people  come  to- 
gether to  see  other  people.  As  I mentioned  above,  on 
the  third  day,  delegates  and  others  were  divided  into 
eighty  Work  Groups.  It  was  here  that  I met  Joseph  Spae. 
Also  John  Brown  from  Australia,  Estanislao  Abainza 
of  the  Philippines,  Ursula  Merck  of  Germany,  Bishop 
Athenasius  of  Egypt,  Hendrik  van  der  Linde  of  Holland, 
and  eight  or  nine  others.  I had  never  seen  any  of  them 
before  and  we  may  never  meet  again.  Brought  together 
by  a common  interest  in  the  Assembly  and  a more  or 
less  common  faith,  we  sought  to  find  a common  agenda 
and  in  part  we  succeeded.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
our  group’s  time  together  that  Joseph  Spae  gave  his 
critique  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  article.  Our  group 
didn’t  solve  his  problem.  We  simply  parted,  like  a Sun- 
day school  class,  when  the  time  was  up. 

A more  task-oriented  activity  of  the  Assembly  was  the 
work  of  the  “sections.”  Six  of  these  engaged  in  deliber- 
ation toward  producing  statements  for  adoption  by  the 
delegates.  The  sections  brought  reports  on  evangelism, 
unity,  community,  education,  liberation,  and  development. 
The  delegates  received  the  reports  in  plenary  sessions 


and  sent  some  back  for  further  work. 

I attended  several  meetings  of  the  education  section. 
Two  European  Mennonite  delegates  were  section  members: 
Hendrik  Kossen,  a Christian  education  professor  from 
The  Netherlands,  and  Julia  Hildebrandt,  a homemaker  and 
mother  of  four  from  north  Germany.  The  Assembly  had 
asked  the  section  to  prepare  specific  education  recom- 
mendations for  the  member  churches.  Hendrik  had  done 
his  homework  and  came  to  his  subsection  with  a list  of 
proposals. 

A delegate  from  Hungary  was  puzzled  when  Hendrik 
proposed  that  churches  study  public  education  and  get 
involved  with  school  programs.  In  his  country  churches 
don’t  meddle  in  public  affairs.  But  he  was  pleased  when 
Hendrik  emphasized  family  life  education,  for  this  is  the 
way  the  church  teaches  children  in  Hungary.  Jean 
Pierre  of  France  made  a great  issue  over  the  definition 
of  education.  Hendrik  had  specified  formal  education,  but 
in  France,  according  to  Jean  Pierre,  formal  and  informal 
education  are  seen  as  one. 

The  report  of  the  education  section  ran  to  ten  or  twelve 
pages.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly  after  revision  and 
will  no  doubt  be  published  in  due  time  along  with  other 
Assembly  papers  and  some  will  read  and  be  instructed. 

Legislation:  Too  Much  in  Too  Little.  Time  would  fail 
to  tell  at  length  of  the  hearings,  the  committee  reports, 
the  election,  discussion,  and  actions.  The  hearings  were 
arranged  for  delegates  to  review  activities  of  the  Council 
staff  during  the  seven  years  since  the  last  Assembly. 

This  was  a difficult  assignment,  for  80  percent  of  the 
Nairobi  delegates  were  attending  a WCC  Assembly  for 
the  first  time.  Richard  Holloway,  a new  delegate  from 
Scotland,  noted  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a “civil 
service”  in  the  persons  of  the  staff.  This  is  no  conspiracy, 
he  said,  but  happens  simply  because  the  staff  people 
are  familiar  with  the  program  and  the  newcomers  are 
too  busy  getting  acquainted  to  do  much  evaluating. 

For  example,  one  of  the  facts  of  World  Council  life  is 
a shortage  of  funds.  The  hearing  on  the  General  Secre- 
tariat considered  and  rejected  a proposal  to  cut  I 1/2 
million  Swiss  francs  from  the  budget  by  releasing  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  at  Bossey,  Switzerland,  to  seek  fund- 
ing on  its  own. 

As  one  member  complained,  “Everybody  is  in  favor  of 
everything.”  And  a veteran  Assembly  watcher  observed 
that  the  Assembly  approves  all  projects  and  the  staff  then 
decides  which  projects  can  be  done. 

There  were  some  floor  fights  of  which  the  significance 
was  not  at  first  clear  to  me.  An  American  Presbyterian 
led  two  moves  against  the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. One  was  an  attempt  to  permit  additional  honorary 
presidents  and  the  other  to  have  the  six  elected  presidents 
voted  on  one  at  a time. 

The  first,  I was  told,  was  an  attempt  to  secure  an  hon- 
orary presidency  for  Presbyterian  Eugene  Carson  Blank, 
former  general  secretary  of  the  WCC.  And  the  second 
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was  seen  as  a move  against  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Nikodim  who  was  nominated  as  one  of  six  Council  pre- 
sidents. Both  moves  failed  and  Carl  Mclntire  recently  sent 
out  a radio  letter  stating  that  Nikodim  is  an  agent  of 
the  KGB  and  using  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  solicit 
funds  for  Mclntire’s  work. 

But  the  Russians  did  not  have  it  all  their  way.  I noted 
in  the  hearing  which  I attended  occasional  concern  about 
conditions  in  Russia,  concern  which  was  always  answered 
vigorously  by  representatives  from  Russia.  Then  one  mid- 
afternoon near  the  end  of  the  Assembly  there  was  con- 
sideration of  a report  on  disarmament  and  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  It  proposed  that  the  Assembly  appeal  to 
the  governments  concerned  to  carry  out  this  agreement 
and  mentioned  ten  principles  for  relations  between  coun- 
tries. 

Number  7 of  the  10  is:  “Respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion,  or  belief.”  A delegate  from  Switzer- 
land proposed  an  amendment  calling  item  7 to  the  special 
attention  of  the  Russian  government.  One  from  Scotland 
rose  in  support  and  commented  that  it  was  time  the 
Russians  take  their  share  of  criticism  along  with  North 
America  and  Western  Europe. 

The  atmosphere  was  suddenly  charged  and  two  Russian 
Orthodox  churchmen  asked  for  the  floor.  One  expressed 
surprise  at  such  unbrotherly  tactics  in  an  Assembly  of 
Christians.  But  the  amendment  carried  and  then  was 
lost  on  a technicality. 

Now  it  was  time  for  tea  and  afterward  an  English  dele- 
gate proposed  that  the  statement  go  to  the  committee  and 
it  was  so  ordered.  The  next  day  or  the  day  after  a milder 
statement  was  passed.  But  the  word  was  out  to  the  world 
that  the  WCC  had  talked  about  human  rights  in  Russia. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  were  not  the  only  nationals  to 
defend  their  own  country,  though  they  seemed  more  often 
and  more  vigorously  on  the  defensive.  Given  the  way  many 
Christians  identify  with  their  own  countries  first,  one 
might  consider  it  significant  that  such  an  assembly  was 
possible. 

Margaret  Mead  reportedly  described  it  as  “the  most  un- 
likely congregation  of  disparate  elements  the  world  has 
ever  seen.”  It  seems  a compliment,  for  the  church  at  its 
best  brings  together  people  who  would  have  no  other 
occasion  to  be  together  and  thus  confounds  the  wisdom 
of  this  world. 

The  Council  Membership  Changing.  One  side  benefit 
of  such  an  Assembly  is  the  opportunity  for  Christians  to 
meet  who  would  be  restrained  from  meeting  in  their 
home  countries.  For  example,  it  was  reported  that  mem- 
bers of  the  East  and  West  German  delegations  used  it  as 
such  an  occasion  since  they  are  not  permitted  to  visit  each 
other  at  home.  Russian  Baptists  were  present  and  met 
with  William  T.  Snyder  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
to  discuss  a possible  exchange  of  fraternal  visits.  And 
who  knows  but  that  the  Orthodox  for  all  their  protesting 


might  have  been  glad  for  a reason  to  travel  outside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

World  Council  membership  has  been  shifting  south  and 
east.  Eight  churches  joined  during  this  Assembly  bringing 
the  total  to  279.  Four  were  Asian,  three  African,  and 
only  one  North  American.  The  largest  of  the  eight  was 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura),  an  independent  African 
church  with  a membership  reported  as  “about  4 million.” 

As  the  Council  membership  moves  toward  the  third 
world,  it  picks  up  the  emphases  of  third  world  Christians. 
Some  of  the  rhetoric  at  the  Assembly  sounded  threaten- 
ing to  some  North  Americans.  For  example,  Michael 
Manley,  the  prime  minister  of  Jamaica,  gave  an  address 
which  called  for  liberation  from  the  burdens  of  capitalism 
and  exploitation. 

Parts  of  it  reminded  me  of  an  address  by  theologian  Rene 
Padilla  to  the  Consultation  on  World  Evangelism  last 
summer.  I would  not  say  that  I agreed  with  it,  but  I 
thought  it  a reasonable  statement  from  a politican.  May- 
be I am  inclined  to  take  such  rhetorical  statements  too 
lightly. 

At  the  end  I could  not  quite  make  up  my  mind  about 
the  Assembly.  I was  inclined  to  agree  with  an  observer 
from  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  who  felt  that  last 
year’s  Congress  on  Evangelization  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, had  accomplished  more  in  terms  of  unity  and  had 
a clearer  idea  of  where  it  wanted  to  go.  As  I reflect 
on  the  two  meetings  it  seems  there  was  an  evangelical 
vitality  at  Lausanne  which  was  missing  at  Nairobi. 

Yet  one  cannot  compare  the  two  meetings  directly. 
Further,  considerable  criticism  of  the  World  Council  which 
I have  heard  seems  based  on  fear  of  the  Council.  I do 
not  believe  that  the  World  Council  is  any  great  power 
broker.  It  is  true  that  it  has  a certain  amount  of  clout 
because  the  press  and  possibly  even  some  governments 
take  it  seriously.  Yet  its  ability  to  bring  about  change  in 
the  world  is  limited.  It  is  scarcely  more  dangerous  than 
the  hometown  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  church  and  has 
proportionately  less  money  than  they. 

It  is  time  we  had  some  responsible  criticism  of  the 
World  Council  by  people  who  are  able  to  rise  above  petty 
national  loyalties  and  consider  what  it  would  mean  for 
Christians  to  be  faithful  to  Christ  on  an  international 
basis.  We  all  know  that  the  church  by  its  nature  goes 
beyond  national  boundaries,  but  this  is  hard  to  express 
practically.  I am  troubled  by  Americans  who  criticize  the 
Council’s  African  members  for  defending  violence,  but  who 
would  themselves  fight  to  defend  America. 

1 have  more  respect  for  critiques  like  that  of  Joseph 
Spae.  In  the  WCC  Assembly  as  in  many  other  church 
related  meetings,  the  way  of  the  cross  is  in  danger  of 
being  replaced  by  the  way  of  the  statement.  In  all  the 
oratory  and  the  parliamentary  debate  and  the  lobbying  for 
position,  who  remembers  that  Christ  came  to  teach  rec- 
onciliation and  love  for  the  enemy?  If  it  expects  to  be 
seen  as  a worldwide  Christian  body,  the  Council  needs  to 
take  such  criticism  seriously.  ^ 
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MCC  (Canada)  board  meeting  in  session,  Richmond,  B.  C. 


Food  Bank  Approved 

at  MCC  (Canada)  Annual  Meeting 


The  idea  of  a Joseph-like  food  bank  to 
store  wheat  as  a buffer  against  emergency 
famine  situations  has  been  discussed  by 
government  and  United  Nations  agencies 
for  20  years,  and  left  in  the  idea  stage. 

After  months  of  intensive  planning  and 
study,  MCC  (Canada)  staff  members  have 
drawn  up  a food  bank  proposal  which, 
though  it  involves  some  risk,  they  are 
convinced  will  work.  The  innovative  pro- 
gram was  given  the  green  light  by  the 
MCC  (Canada)  Board  at  its  Jan.  16  and 
17  annual  meetings  in  Vancouver. 

Held  in  the  Richmond- Bethel  Menno- 
nite  Brethren  Church,  the  two-day  meet- 
ing brought  the  28-member  Board  and 
MCC  staff  together  for  round-table 
discussions  on  MCC  policy  and  programs. 
An  atmosphere  of  trust  and  cooperation 
prevailed,  and  despite  a heavy  agenda 
there  was  still  time  for  hearty  hymn  sing- 
ing and  occasional  sparks  of  humor. 

The  food  bank  decision  was  indicative 
of  the  Canadian  board’s  concern  to  come 
up  with  innovative  and  resourceful  ways 
to  meet  the  world’s  needs  “in  the  name 
of  Christ.”  Other  major  decisions  in- 
cluded approval  of  a proposed  material- 
aid  package  to  Vietnam  and  acceptance  of 
a budget  based  not  on  the  previous  year’s 
budget,  but  on  the  year’s  actual  receipts. 

Opening  the  business  sessions  with  a 
brief  overview  of  MCC  (Canada)’s  work 
during  1975,  executive  secretary  Dan  Zehr 
noted  the  significant  increase  in  contribu- 
tions. Income  from  successful  relief  sales 


in  four  provinces  helped  push  cash  contri- 
butions from  the  constituency  in  the  year 
ending  on  Nov.  30  to  just  over  $2  mil- 
lion, up  about  30  percent  from  1974. 
Funding  from  other  sources,  particularly 
the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA)  and  material  aid 
centers,  added  a further  $1  million.  Of  the 
agency’s  expenditures  of  $3.2  million, 
13.6  percent  was  applied  in  Canada  and 
the  remainder  internationally. 

In  introducing  the  food  bank  proposal, 
associate  executive  secretary  John  Wieler 
suggested  that  MCC  (Canada)  consider  a 
model  for  the  future  in  which  MCC  “is 
to  become  expert  in  personnel  and  ex- 
perience, to  invest  its  financial  resources 
in  this  area,  and  then  to  use  other  sources 
to  finance  programs.”  The  continuing  good 
relationship  with  CIDA  and  provincial  gov- 
ernment agencies  would  make  this  possible, 
although  caution  would  have  to  be  exercised 
to  preserve  autonomy. 

The  food  bank  fits  into  this  model,  with 
MCC  (Canada)  supplying  the  expertise  and 
administration,  and  CIDA  the  funding  — a 
possible  $20  million  in  a five-year  period. 
Under  the  program  farmers  would  set 
aside  an  amount  of  wheat  to  be  sold  to  the 
food  bank  for  a fixed  price  which  will 
cover  production  costs.  The  wheat  would 
then  be  “deposited  ” in  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  elevators,  building  up  a “wheat 
credit  ” (up  to  4.5  million  bushels  in  five 
years)  on  which  the  bank  could  draw  to 
meet  famine  emergencies. 
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while  admitting  the  possible  risks,  Wie- 
ler emphasized  that  the  inevitability  of 
severe  famine,  especially  in  Asia,  and  the 
resources  available  in  Canada  made  it  im- 
perative that  an  attempt  be  made.  If  MCC 
can  prove  through  the  successful  operation 
of  a pilot  food  bank  project  that  the  idea 
can  work,  other  organizations  might  be 
willing  to  build  on  the  model  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Objections  to  the  food  bank  raised  in  the 
discussion  included  the  possible  effects  on 
receiving  countries  and  the  possibility  of 
undercutting  MCC’s  main  emphasis  on  de- 
velopment if  food  handouts  become  indis- 
criminate. The  mechanics  of  administration 
and  distribution  might  prove  overwhelming. 
There  is  a possibility  of  a huge  grain  build- 
up. 

After  much  discussion  the  proposal  was 
approved  and  a ten-member  food  bank  board 
was  appointed.  The  project  is  a bold  step 
for  a relatively  small  agency.  However,  the 
dividends  could  eventually  be  very  great  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  growing  food  short- 
age in  the  Third  World. 

A firsthand  report  by  Dan  Zehr  on  his 
November  trip  to  Vietnam  drew  a small 
but  attentive  group  to  a public  meeting  on 
Friday  evening.  He  noted  that  contrary  to 
expectations  discussions  with  former  church 
leaders  and  three  MCC  personnel  who  re- 
main in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (once  Saigon)  in- 
dicated that  the  Vietnamese  still  enjoy  a 
large  degree  of  religious  freedom.  As  a 
gesture  of  reconciliation  and  a first  step 
in  helping  the  war-devastated  country  to 
rebuild,  MCC  has  recommended  that  $I 
million  worth  of  material  aid  be  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  1976.  The  Canadian  board 
affirmed  unanimous  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. 

Of  the  700  MCC  personnel  in  ser- 
vice around  the  world,  276  — about  40 
percent  — are  Canadian.  An  increase 
to  82  in  Voluntary  Service  workers 
placed  in  Canada,  up  from  62  a year 
earlier,  was  reported  by  personnel  di- 
rector Reg  Toews.  A policy  statement 
for  the  growing  Canadian  Voluntary 
Service  program  was  approved  by  the 
Board.  The  statement  stresses  the  de- 
sirability of  projects  tied  into  the  local 
churches  and  assigns  top  priority  to  native 
and  offender  ministries  and  family  services 
projects. 

A report  on  the  Montreal  House  of 
Friendship,  a community  services  proj- 
ect staffed  by  six  VSers,  initiated  a dis- 
cussion of  inter-Mennonite  cooperation  in 
the  Montreal  area.  A motion  by  Hugo 
Jantz  that  MCC  encourage  greater  cooper- 
ation among  Mennonite  missions  and  ser- 
vice agencies  in  Montreal  was  rescinded 
in  favor  of  individual  action  by  the  con- 
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ferences  involved. 

Despite  vigorous  debate  on  its  neces- 
sity, a $25,000  survey  of  Mennonite  atti- 
tudes on  alcohol  consumption  proposed 
by  the  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  com- 
mittee was  approved.  Vernon  Leis  inter- 
jected that  one  of  MCC’s  prophetic  stances 
should  be  to  protect  Mennonites  from 
more  researchers! 


Daniel  Zehr  speaking  at  MCC  (Canada) 
public  meeting 


After  the  issue  had  surfaced  several 
times,  Wieler  and  Leonard  Siemens 
called  for  a family-planning  policy  designed 
to  include  the  whole  family  structure.  The 
Board  concurred  with  Anne  Warkentin 
that  such  an  initiative  was  “long  overdue,” 
and  passed  a motion  creating  a task  force 
“to  provide  a theological  and  practical 
framework  which  could  result  in  general 
guidelines  for  MCC  and  mission  board 
programming.” 

During  coffee  and  meal  breaks  Board 
members,  who  represent  most  of  the  MCC 
(Canada)  constituency  Mennonite  denomina- 
tions, continued  the  discussion,  cornering 
MCC  staff  to  ask  pointed  questions,  re- 
newing acquaintances,  and  comparing 
notes  on  the  activities  of  their  own  con- 
ferences. Board  member  Fred  Enns  noted 
that  both  MCC  and  inter-conference 
activities  seemed  to  be  taking  place  in  a 
spirit  of  trust  and  cooperation  not  possible 
even  five  years  ago.  Some  disappointment 
was  expressed  by  Dan  Zehr  and  others 
that  attendance  by  Vancouver  area  Men- 
nonites had  been  small.  Observers  at 
the  sessions  numbered  about  40.  — Allan 
Siebert 

Church  Growing, 

Yearbook 

Statistics  in  1976  reflect  significant 
growth  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Mem- 
bership in  North  America  increased 
1,910  to  a total  of  103,657.  Membership 
in  overseas  work  increased  2,113  to  a 


total  of  26,940.  Worldwide  membership  of 
all  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
bodies  is  now  582,000 — up  23,745  over 
last  year.  Areas  of  most  rapid  growth  are 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  with  a com- 
bined growth  of  18,000. 

Other  interesting  data  available  in  the 
1976  Mennonite  Yearbook  indicate  that 
Mennonite  congregations  now  exist  in  all 
Canadian  provinces  and  in  all  but  five 
states  in  the  United  States:  New  Hamp- 
shire, Utah,  Wyoming,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
(The  most  recent  state  to  establish  a 
congregation  is  Nevada.)  Overseas  mis- 
sion and  service  projects  are  organized  in 
over  40  countries.  Added  to  the  list  this 
past  year  were  Peru  and  Afghanistan. 
The  evidence  is  that  Mennonites  are 
settling  throughout  North  America  and 
the  world. 

The  1976  Mennonite  Yearbook  again 
highlights  the  worldwide  nature  of  broth- 
erhood and  fraternal  ties  by  including  a 
“World  Directory  of  Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  Churches.”  It  also  continues 
to  reflect  the  life  and  structure  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  North  America  (General 
Board  office  in  Lombard,  IL)  and  the 
relationship  and  common  projects  that 
tie  the  Mennonite  Church  to  other  Menno- 
nite bodies  in  North  America  and  around 
the  world. 

The  Yearbook  provides  the  most 
recent  statistical  data  available  concerning 
church  membership,  Sunday  school  and 
summer  Bible  school  enrollments,  and 
giving.  Its  168  pages  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation are  available  now  for  $2.95  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  or  Provi- 
dent Bookstores. 

Greencroft  Acquires 
Tudor  Village 

Greencroft  Tudor  Village,  a subsidiary  of 
Greencroft,  Inc.,  has  acquired  ownership 
of  Tudor  Village  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Green- 


croft president  John  Jennings  has  an- 
nounced. The  transfer  was  completed  on 
Jan.  16.  Employees  were  invited  to  continue 
under  the  new  management. 

Greencroft  Tudor  Village  is  a senior- 
citizen  100-apartment  complex  located  on 
the  city’s  south  side  at  2601  Oaklawn  Ave. 

Greencroft,  Inc.,  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  through  its  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee.  Based  in  Elkhart 
County,  the  community-oriented,  nonprofit 
program  for  the  aging  offers  housing  and 
health  care  facilities  in  both  Elkhart  and 
Goshen. 

Developed  by  Samaritan  Homes  and  Hos- 
pitals, Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  Baptist  Homes 
and  Hospitals,  Inc.,  both  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  Tudor  Village  was  completed  in  late 
1974.  Only  30  units  had  been  occupied. 

Policies  established  in  other  Greencroft 
programs  now  will  apply  to  Greencroft 
Tudor  Village,  according  to  Jennings.  He 
also  said  that  the  minimum  entrance  age 
will  be  lowered  from  75  to  55. 

Samaritan  Homes  in  1974  ran  into  fi- 
nancial problems  affecting  its  five  related 
retirement  communities  in  Indiana  and 
Florida.  Terms  for  assuming  ownership 
and  management  of  the  retirement  com- 
munity provide  for  a nonrecourse  mort- 
gage. The  Mission  Board  and  other  parts 
of  Greencroft  program  are  not  obligated 
to  a financial  risk  beyond  Tudor  property 
value,  which  has  an  indebtedness  in  ex- 
cess of  $4  million. 

During  negotiations  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  received  some  statements  of 
concern  and  criticism  from  denominational 
staff  and  others. 

Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health  and 
welfare,  summarized  these  expressions 
for  the  Mission  Board  directors  meet- 
ing on  Jan.  13:  “Some  think  the  church 
should  concentrate  on  programming  for 
the  underprivileged.  Some  feel  that  Tudor 
Village  symbolizes  an  affluent  lifestyle 
which  contradicts  our  commitment  to 
simple  living.  Some  feel  it  is  not  economi- 
cally sound.  Some  feel  the  church  can  find 
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Persons  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  broadcast  board  (JELAM)  include,  standing 
left  to  right,  Jose'  Codoy,  Bolivia;  Kenneth  J.  Weaver,  USA;  Carlos  Hernandez,  Mexico  (vice-pres- 
ident); Jaime  Caro,  Colombia  (secretary);  So'crates  Montero,  Dominican  Republic;  Armando  Her- 
nandez, Puerto  Rico  (executive  director);  Jose'  M.  Ortiz,  USA  (associate  general  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Church);  Marta  C.  de  and  Carlos  Escobar,  Mexico;  and  Dan  Nuesch,  Argentina  (pres- 
ident). Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Juan  Ventura,  USA;  Sergio  Rosario,  Puerto  Rico;  Juan  Vega, 
Guatemala;  Milka  Rindzinski,  Uruguay;  Jose'  Montero,  Costa  Rica;  and  Victor  Vargas,  Costa  Rica 


ways  of  helping  the  affluent  but  not  the 
disenfranchised  of  our  society  — a form  of 
racism.  A few  have  questioned  our  de- 
cision-making process.  ” 

The  directors  recognized  that  the  proj- 
ect came  within  policy  for  health  and  wel- 
fare operations  and  guidelines.  Tudor  is 
the  only  congregate  living  unit  in  Elk- 
hart (apart  from  the  developing  Green- 
croft  Center  apartments)  able  to  provide 
the  type  of  retirement  housing  which 
had  been  planned  by  Tudor  Village, 
Birky  observed. 

“Greencroft  is  committed  to  trying  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  the  aging  and 
has  a firm  policy  that  this  will  be  done 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  class,  ” he  said. 

Health  and  welfare  policy  states 
that  all  capital  and  operating  costs 

are  generated  within  the  respective  ser- 
vice area,  explained  David  C.  Leather- 
man,  Board  treasurer. 

Greencroft  has  developed  retirement 
living  facilities  and  programs  aimed  at 
middle-income  and  low-income  persons. 
It  is  completing  plans  and  federal  money 
has  been  allocated  for  Manor  II,  a 150- 
apartment  unit  which  will  provide  addi- 
tional subsidized  housing  at  Goshen. 

The  fourth  floor  of  Greencroft  Center 
in  downtown  Elkhart  was  completed  in 
December  for  that  building  s first  residents. 
Upon  renovation  completion,  more  than 
100  persons  aged  55  and  up  will  be  able 
to  live  in  the  city-center  independent-liv- 
ing apartments  of  Greencroft  Center. 

—Tudor  Village  includes  apartments  which 
vary  in  layout  from  studio  to  two-bed- 
room,  two-bath  size.  Greencroft  Tudor 
Village  apartments  will  be  available  on 
highly  favorable  terms,  John  Jennings  ex- 
plained. 

Spanish  Board 
Sets  Priorities 

The  Board  for  Spanish  broadcasting 
(JELAM)  met  Nov.  21-27  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  received  into  member- 
ship the  Guatemala  Mennonite  churches. 
Missionary  Juan  Vega  represented  them  at 
this  meeting.  Mennonite  churches  in  Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Honduras,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  U S.  send  delegates  to  JELAM. 

To  strengthen  relationships  to  member 
conferences,  the  Board  delayed  adoption 
of  bylaws  to  incorporate  into  them  the 
concept  that  JELAM  be  a cooperative 
activity  of  the  conferences  who  band  to- 
gether in  this  association  to  carry  out 
broadcasting. 

The  group  set  a $1  per  member  asking 
from  each  conference  and  requested  that 


each  country  organize  a radio  committee 
in  order  to  become  more  active  in  the 
communications  ministry.  The  Costa  Rica 
Mennonite  Church  has  decided  to  open 
its  own  follow-up  office,  assuming  all 
costs.  Colombia,  Honduras,  Argentina, 
M exico,  and  Guatemala  continue  to  mail 
out  the  Spanish  version  of  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man  to  those  who  request 
it  from  the  Comentando  broadcast. 

The  Board  elected  Victor  Vargas  of 
Costa  Rica  as  vice-president.  Dan 
Nuesch  continues  as  president  and  Jaime 
Caro  as  secretary.  Since  the  full  Board 
meets  only  once  a year,  the  group  agreed 
to  have  its  officers  meet  as  an  execu- 
tive group  between  the  annual  meetings 
with  the  executive  director,  Armando 
Hernandez. 

The  group  decided  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate from  a base  in  Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico. 

Comentando,  a five-minute  commen- 
tary-type program,  continues  to  capture 
attention  throughout  Spanish  America. 
Ernesto  Suarez,  a pastor  in  Argen- 
tina, was  asked  to  succeed  Dan  Nuesch 
as  speaker,  with  Dan  Nuesch,  Daniel  Schi- 
pani,  and  Suarez  himself  serving  as 
writers.  Armando  Hernandez  continues 
as  director. 

Eunice  Hernandez,  wife  of  Armando, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  homemakers’ 
program,  Corazon  a Corazon.  She 
succeeds  Lester  Hershey.  Lester’s  wife, 
Alta,  retired  from  the  work  in  the  cor- 
respondence office  on  Feb.  1.  Victoria 
Colon  will  take  charge. 

JELAM  authorized  the  printing  of  two 
new  correspondence  courses.  Daniel 
Schipani  was  asked  to  write  a new  course 
on  the  family.  Armando  had  written 


a study  on  the  Book  of  James  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Conference  paper.  This  will  now  be  printed 
for  use  in  the  program. 

The  nationalization  of  the  TV  stations 
in  Argentina  has  suspended  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  Hay  Que 
Vivir,  an  innovative  program  using  sim- 
ulated telephone  calls  and  counselors  to 
grapple  with  pressing  personal  problems 
in  a practical  Christian  way. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board: 

— Reviewed  the  test  results  of  a youth 
program  and  authorized  the  production  of 
a series  of  26  programs.  Victor  Vargas 
was  named  director  of  this  youth  program 
which  is  entitled  “To  Youth  with  Love.  ” 
Implementation  of  this  project  is  dependent 
upon  obtaining  funds. 

— Decided  on  the  selections  for  a song- 
book  assembled  by  Milka  Rindzinski,  Uru- 
guay, and  authorized  purchase  of  250 
copies  for  sale  among  the  Latin-American 
churches. 

— Requested  the  officers  of  the  Board 
and  Armando  to  draw  up  specific  proposals 
to  train  local  persons  in  broadcasting. 

— Accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Colom- 
bia Mennonite  Church  to  hold  its  No- 
vember 1976  meeting  in  Colombia. 

Young  People's  Activities 
Highlight  Curriculum 
Discussions 

Direetions  in  congregational  education 
development  were  charted  in  some  15  areas 
at  a Jan.  12  and  13  meeting  of  the  staffs 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  the  Congre- 
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gational  Literature  Division  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  The  group 
of  11  persons  met  at  the  Congregational 
Ministries  office  in  Greencroft  Center, 
Elkhart. 

Several  items  relating  directly  to  chil- 
dren’s and  youth  concerns  in  the  congre- 
gational setting  received  substantial  at- 
tention at  the  meeting.  Among  these  were 
junior  church  and  club  work  directions  in 
Mennonite  churches  and  discussion  of  a 
possible  vocational  guide  for  youth. 

In  the  past  year,  according  to  Congre- 
gational Literature  Division  chairman 
Laurence  Martin,  the  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House  has  received  “a  significant 
number  of  requests  for  resources  relating 
to  junior  church.  ” Persons  at  the  meeting 
discussed  various  options  for  relating  ju- 
nior church  programming  to  the  total  life 
of  the  congregation.  As  a next  step  toward 
possible  publication  of  junior  church  ma- 
terials, David  Helmuth  of  the  MBCM  staff 
was  asked  to  coordinate  a survey  of  congre- 
gational thinking  in  this  area. 


Doing  long-range  planning  together  are  Pub- 
lishing House  and  Congregational  Ministries 
staff  persons  (1.  to  r.)  Laurence  Martin,  Har- 
old Bauman,  David  Cressman,  David  Hel- 
muth, Beulah  Kauffman 


David  Cressman  of  MPH  staff  reported 
on  Wayfarers  and  Torchbearers  club  ac- 
tivities in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  light 
of  growing  interest  in  these  clubs,  staff 
persons  discussed  how  they  might  continue 
to  find  better  ways  of  responding  to  this 
interest.  One  idea  called  for  a get-together 
of  these  clubs  at  Assembly  77. 

Discussion  also  centered  in  the  need 
expressed  by  some  persons  for  a vocation- 
al guide  for  youth.  Bob  Zuercher  of  the 
MBCM  staff  agreed  to  draw  up  a pro- 
posal for  working  at  this  area. 

In  other  action,  the  joint  staffs,  with 
Paul  Kraybill  of  the  General  Board, 
changed  the  name  of  this  biennium’s  sec- 
ond Assembly  study  guide  for  congre- 
gations from  “Principles  of  Biblical  In- 
terpretation” to  “Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  Life  of  the  Church.  ” It  will 
be  available  for  congregational  use  by 
Apr.  15  from  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  15683.  Already 
available  is  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church,  ” also  from  MPH. 


New  Study  Guide  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  Published 

As  a result  of  delegate  action  at  As- 
sembly 75,  the  study  guide  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  is  now 
available. 

This  study  guide  includes  three  types 
of  material:  biblical  texts  related  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  questions  about  the  con- 
tent, the  revised  study  document  presented 
at  Assembly  75,  and  a bibliography  of 
pertinent  books.  Jason  Martin,  pastor  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
related  these  materials  to  each  lesson  as 
he  prepared  the  study  guide. 

Twelve  sessions  are  outlined.  Six  are 
developed  in  detail  under  these  titles: 
“The  Holy  Spirit  Makes  Us  God’s  Chil- 
dren, ” “Be  Filled  with  the  Spirit,  ” “The 
Body  of  Christ,”  “Spiritual  Gifts,”  “The 
Spiritual  Gifts  in  the  Congregation,  ” “Un- 
derstanding the  Charismatic  Movement.  ” 
Six  suggest  biblical  texts  and  related  ma- 
terial but  are  not  developed  in  detail: 
“ The  Glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  Ministry,” 
“Evidences  of  the  Fullness  of  the  Spirit,  ” 
“Body  Ministry,  ” ““The  Fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  ” “ Mutual  Support  and  Mutual 

Accountability,  ” and  “ The  Holy  Spirit  Is 
God’s  Seal  of  Ownership.  ” 

This  guide  is  intended  to  serve  the  teach- 
er and  the  pupil.  It  anticipates  individual 
and  family  study  prior  to  group  sharing 
and  discussion  on  Sunday  or  other  times 
when  groups  gather  to  study.  Write  to 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

The  People's  Place 
to  Open  in  Lancaster 

Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  will  welcome 
a new  year-round  Center  for  the  Men- 
nonite and  Amish  arts  and  crafts  this 
spring.  Located  in  the  tiny  village  of 
Intercourse  east  of  Lancaster  on  the  Old 
Philadelphia  Pike,  the  new  facility  will 
be  called  The  People's  Place.  The  proj- 
ect was  developed  over  a number  of  years 
by  Merle  and  Phyllis  Good. 

The  People’s  Place  will  consist  of  three 
main  features:  (1)  the  Amish  Story  Mu- 
seum, (2)  the  Screening  Room,  and  (3) 
the  Volk  Cellar.  In  addition  there  will 
be  an  extensive  book  and  craft  shop,  ed- 
ucational lectures  and  seminars,  occa- 
sional evening  features,  tour  guide  ser- 
vice, and  a series  of  craft  and  cultural 
classes.  Plans  call  for  the  complex  to  be 
open  every  day  of  the  year  except  Sun- 
days and  Christmas. 

The  Amish  Story  Museum  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  building  will  be  about 
the  Old  Order  Amish  way  of  life.  The 
artist  is  Aaron  Zook,  a local  Beachy  Amish 
craftsman  who  grew  up  Old  Order  in  the 
Intercourse  area.  His  craft  is  a unique 


three-dimensional  carved  painting  tech- 
nique with  the  subject  of  his  paintings 
ranging  from  early  history  to  contempo- 
rary Amish  scenes.  “When  assembled,  they 
will  tell  the  story  and  spirit  of  being 
Amish,  ” according  to  the  Goods.  “Aaron’s 
studio  will  be  built  right  into  the  middle 
of  the  museum.  ” 

The  Screening  Room  is  designed  to 
seat  100  persons  for  viewing  films  related 
to  Mennonite,  Amish,  and  Hutterite  iden- 
tities. It  will  also  be  used  for  lectures,  sem- 
inars, and  classes.  “We  expect  to  be  bring- 
ing to  the  general  public  the  best  films 
available,  ” Mrs.  Good  stated.  “We  re  also 
hoping  to  open  a Center  for  Mennonite, 
Amish,  and  Hutterite  Studies  with  qual- 
ified instructors.  ” 

The  Volk  Cellar  is  designed  to  become 
a permanent  exhibit  of  some  of  the  best 
work  ever  created  by  Mennonite  peoples 
— everything,  ranging  from  early  Euro- 
pean painting  and  Fraktur  to  recent  pot- 
tery, fabric  art,  and  folk  crafts.  “It  will 
take  years  to  develop  it  the  way  we  en- 
vision, ” Good  conceded. 

Target  opening  date  has  been  set  for  late 
April.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
same  production  company  that  produces 
Dutch  Family  Festival,  The  Festival 
Quarterly  magazine,  and  the  feature  film 
Hazel's  People. 

Broadcasts  Fund 
Media  Development 

The  Board  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts  met 
in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  10,  and  affirmed 
its  purpose  to  develop  new  media  programs 
that  share  the  Christian  faith.  It  allocated 
funds  to  produce  a pilot  set  of  short  radio 
programs  that  discuss  for  the  non-Christian 
the  faith/belief  aspects  of  the  Christian  mes- 
sage. These  programs  will  contain  more 
religious  sound  than  the  spot  or  Choice- 
type  programs  and  will  be  designed  for 
release  by  local  congregations  on  spon- 
sored time  with  local  church  identifica- 
tion. 

The  Board  decided  to  develop  a series 
of  short  radio  programs  based  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  that  would  relate  faith  to 
human  needs  today.  A copy  of  the  New 
English  Version  of  Proverbs  will  be 
offered  to  listeners  at  the  close  of  the 
program. 

MBI  will  participate  with  Faith  and  Life 
Radio  and  Television  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church  in  providing 
regional  training  seminars  to  help  con- 
gregations understand  how  the  media  work 
and  how  radio,  television,  newspapers, 
and  related  channels  can  help  them  com- 
municate to  their  communities. 

The  Board  will  also  help  develop  a five- 
minute  daily  Italian  radio  program  in 
place  of  the  15-minute  weekly  Parole  di 
Vita.  The  new  program  will  bring  the 
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Forty  Commissioned  for  VS 


Christian  message  to  bear  on  the  issues 
confronting  Italians.  These  programs  will 
follow  the  format  of  an  earlier  test  series 
titled  Three  Minutes  to  Think.  Negotia- 
tions are  being  held  with  Trans  World 
Radio,  Monaco,  Evangelium  Rundfunk  of 
Germany,  and  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  to  launch  the  new  program  as 
a cooperative  venture. 

The  Board  reviewed  its  overseas  pro- 
gram philosophy  that  supports  working 
with  national  churches  and  mission  groups 
in  developing  new  programs  and  carrying 
out  existing  ones.  The  policy  was  amended 
to  include  a periodic  review  to  consider 
adjustments  and/or  eventual  curtailment 
of  financial  involvement  in  specific  overseas 
projects. 

The  fiscal  budget  approved  by  the  Board 
anticipates  $540,000  in  contributions  with 
an  additional  $134,000  anticipated  from 
merchandise  sales,  book  royalties,  custom 
recording,  estates,  radio-time  commissions, 
and  income  from  groups  sharing  in  cooper- 
ative projects. 

The  directors  approved  a job  assign- 
ment and  schedule  for  the  task  force  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  future  of  Heart  to 
Heart.  Persons  appointed  to  the  study 
group  include:  from  MBI,  Loretta  Yoder, 
Norman  Derstine,  David  Thompson,  and 
Ken  Weaver;  from  the  church  at  large, 
Lois  Gotwals  of  Goshen,  Ind.;  and  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Gongregational  Min- 
istries, Margaret  Swartzentruber  of  Har- 
leysville.  Pa. 

In  other  actions,  the  Board: 

— Expressed  gratitude  to  David  Shank 
for  his  contribution  to  the  Mennonite 

Ghurch  as  speaker  on  The  Mennonite 

Hour  from  March  through  December 

1975  and  for  his  emphasis  in  challenging 
persons  to  Ghristian  brotherhood  and 

stewardship. 

— Heard  a report  from  its  Spanish 
broadcast  board,  JELAM,  including  pro- 
gram and  budget  projections  for  1976.  The 
budget  included  a plan  to  raise  $1  per 
member  from  member  conferences  through- 
out Latin  America. 

— Broadened  its  policy  on  ownership 
of  materials  and  remuneration  to  writers 
to  include  non-staff  writers. 

— Affirmed  its  stance  on  broadcasting 
Voice  of  a Friend  to  the  USSR  but  de- 
cided not  to  develop  any  new  Russian 
programming  at  this  time. 

— Amended  its  charter  to  allow  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  to  elect  its  mem- 
bers, in  light  of  a shift  in  stance  of  the 
Virginia  State  Gorporation  Gommission. 

— Evaluated  and  clarified  its  position 
with  Mennonite  Publishing  House  regard- 
ing paperback  publishing  and  distribution 
through  Choice  Books.  The  bookrack 
program  places  inspirational  literature 
in  retail  markets,  rather  than  religious 
bookstores. 


At  the  first  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Voluntary  Service  orientation  of 
1976,  the  Relief  and  Service  Gommittee 
commissioned  22  men  and  18  women. 

Meeting  in  Elkhart  Jan.  18-23,  the  new 
VSers  examined  their  motivation  for  ser- 
vice, took  a close  look  at  Anabaptism  and 
its  implications  for  living,  and  practiced 
Bible  study  and  communication  skills. 

One  of  the  persons  claimed  that  a former 
VS  unit  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  him  into  VS. 
“VSers  helped  to  change  me,”  said  Ray 
Evans.  “Maybe  I can  help  people  and 
grow  spiritually  too,  because  I’m  among 
Ghristians.” 

Also  in  the  group  were  VSers  who  for- 
mally launched  three  new  units,  the  Mo- 
bile Builders  Unit,  one  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  a resident  couple  for  Greencroft 
Genter. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Ken  Toman, 
Elmwood,  Ont.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  Glenn 
Schrock,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Roger  Horst,  Orrville,  Ohio, 
to  London,  Ont.;  Kathleen  and  Michael 
Lechlitner,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.;  Gary  Yoder,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
to  Portland,  Ore.;  John  Bontrager  IV, 
Lancaster,  N.Y.,  to  Mobile  Builders  Unit; 
and  Stan  Shantz,  New  Dundee,  Ont.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Miss. 

Fourth  row:  Melvena  Horst,  Brownsville, 
Ore.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  Lois  Thomas, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  Eureka,  111.;  Louise 
Wiens,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Henderson, 
Neb.;  Darlene  Brubacher,  Gonestogo,  Ont., 
to  Ghampaign-Urbana,  111.;  Gonnie  Unrau, 
Scio,  Ore.,  to  Mantua,  Ohio;  Alice  DeVoe, 
Wadsworth,  Ohio,  to  Downey,  Galif. ; 
Gheryl  Schrock,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Garlsbad, 
N.M.;  and  Aldine  Nussbaum,  Apple  Greek, 
Ohio,  to  Eureka,  111. 

Third  row:  Gerry  and  Ruth  Peterson, 
Gedar  Falls,  Iowa,  to  Mobile  Builders 


Unit;  Arnold  and  Phyllis  Burkey,  Dor- 
chester, Neb.,  to  Elkhart,  Ind.  (resident 
couple);  George  and  Beverly  Martin,  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  Robert 
Landis,  Souderton,  Pa.,  to  Omaha,  Neb.; 
and  Ralph  Jenkins,  DeGraff,  Ohio,  to 
Richmond,  Va. 

Second  row:  Tim  Yoder,  Walnut  Greek, 
Ohio,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Janet  Unruh,  Lake- 
wood  Golo,  to  London,  Ont.;  Jeanette 
Harrington,  Gorry,  Pa.,  to  Henderson, 
Neb.;  Ray  Evans,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Brenda  Miller,  Engadine, 
Mich.,  to  Walsenburg,  Golo.;  Joanne  Rice, 
Ghambersburg,  Pa.,  to  Blue  Diamond, 
Ky.;  Bill  Lederman,  Mendon,  Mich.,  to 
Garlsbad,  N.M.;  and  Phil  Hershberger, 
North  Judson,  Ind.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Front  row:  Myron  Gingerich,  Freeport, 
111.,  to  Portland,  Ore.;  Stephen  Slagell, 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  to  Ghampaign-Urbana, 
111.;  Erin  Grecelius,  Morton,  111.,  to  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Don  Gerber,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Golo- 
rado  Springs,  Golo.;  Kathy  Pickens,  Aurora, 
Ohio,  to  Browning,  Mont.;  Arlis  Diener, 
Hesston,  Kan.;  to  Omaha,  Neb.;  Keith  Ul- 
rich, Eureka,  111.,  to  Philadelphia,  Miss.; 
and  Krist  King,  Pettisville,  Ohio,  to  Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

Missions  Institute 
Set  for  June 

A Missions  Institute  will  be  hosted  by 
Hesston  Gollege,  June  2-6,  for  overseas 
and  home  missionaries,  church  institution 
and  board  staff  persons,  pastors,  and 
congregational  leaders  and  students. 

The  Institute  is  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite mission  and  service  agencies.  It 
continues  the  World  Missions  Institute 
Series,  held  last  year  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Gollege,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Morning  presentations  include  “The 
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Church  — What?  ” “The  Church  — Why?” 
and  “The  Church — How?”  Group  process 
of  the  morning  messages  follows  in  after- 
noon sessions,  with  worship  and  sharing 
times  planned  for  the  evenings. 

“The  vital  life  of  the  congregation  is 
the  key  to  growing  churches  at  home  and 
overseas,”  said  Simon  Gingerich,  secre- 
tary for  the  steering  committee.  “It’s 
not  a matter  of  thinking  of  the  church  in 
mission,  but  of  the  church  as  mission,  ” 
he  said. 

The  steering  committee  includes  Palmer 
Becker,  Simon  Gingerich,  Howard 
Habegger,  Paul  Landis,  John  Lederach, 
and  Bill  Wiebe. 

The  Institute  will  be  limited  to  the  first 
150  persons  who  register — and  we’d 
like  to  see  150  register,  he  said.  Persons 
may  write  for  more  information  to  Simon 
Gingerich,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Mennonite-Y  our-Way 
Generates  Enthusiastic 
Response 

Over  100  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  families  from  25  states  and  five 
provinces  have  already  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate as  hosts  in  Mennonite-Your-Way, 
reported  Leon  Stauffer,  the  program’s 
coordinator.  Mennonite-Your-Way  hopes 
to  encourage  fellowship  and  economic 
travel  by  organizing  hospitality  so  that 
travelers  can  learn  to  know  other  families 
in  the  brotherhood  and  travel  less  expen- 
sively. 

Stauffer  reported  that  several  pastors 
have  duplicated  the  application  coupons 
for  distribution  to  all  members  of  their 
congregations. 

A Brethren  in  Christ  family  wrote, 
“Thank  you  for  initiating  something  so 
practical  and  helpful.  It  will  be  stimula- 
ting to  persons,  like  ourselves,  who  en- 
joy meeting  and  fellowshiping  with  people. 
May  God  bless  your  venture.  . . .” 

One  Voluntary  Service  unit  volun- 
teered as  hosts  and  a Bible  school  offered 
their  dormitory  to  Mennonite-Your-Way 
summertime  travelers. 

Leon  Stauffer  said,  “I  ve  been  encour- 
aged by  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  that’s 
been  shown  by  a wide  spectrum  of  people: 
farmers,  city  dwellers,  young  couples, 
retired  persons,  families,  widows,  and 
single  persons.  In  light  of  the  strong 
response  the  final  deadline  for  returned 
information  forms  is  Feb.  21. 

Mennonite-Your-Way  hosts  need  only 
have  an  extra  bed  or  parking  space  for 
a camper  or  tent.  A Mennonite-Your- 
Way  Directory  will  be  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1976  to  all  hosts  and  to  travel- 
ers requesting  them.  Travelers  will  con- 
tact host  families  directly,  in  advance 


of  arrival,  to  secure  accommodations,  re- 
ceive travel  directions,  and  other  details. 

For  more  information  write  Mennonite- 
Your-Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538, 
by  Feb.  21,  or  call  (717)  898-2064. 

Church  Music  Festival 
Plans  Developing  at  GC 

Resource  persons  have  been  chosen 
and  activities  are  becoming  finalized  for 
the  Church  Music  Festival,  Mar.  26-28, 
at  Goshen  College,  announced  festival 
coordinator  Art  Smoker  this  week. 

The  weekend  will  focus  on  music  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  today  and  will 
bring  together  many  Mennonites  from  across 
North  America. 

Resource  roles  for  the  weekend  will  be 
served  by  David  Shank,  campus  pastor  at 
Goshen,  who  will  be  festival  moderator. 
Mary  Oyer,  member  of  the  college  music 
faculty,  will  be  song  leader;  Loretta  Yoder, 
associate  director  of  repertory  theater  at 
Christian  Theological  Seminary,  Indian- 
apolis, will  be  worship  leader;  and  Maries 
Preheim,  Goshen  music  faculty  member, 
will  direct  Brahm  s Requiem  with  orchestra 
and  choir. 

The  festival  will  get  under  way  on  Mar. 
26,  with  a 7:30  p.m.  public  session  of  singing, 
introduction  to  the  weekend,  and  perfor- 
mancy  by  special  groups. 

Saturday’s  program  begins  at  8:30  a.m. 
with  activities  continuing  all  day  until  late 
evening.  The  sessions  will  include  public 
worship,  workshops.  Requiem  rehearsals, 
recitals,  a public  session  of  singing  together 
and  performance  by  visiting  groups,  and  an 
evening  “multicultural  potpourri  ” of  music, 
ethnic  food,  and  informal  fellowship. 

Sunday’s  program  will  include  a morning 
worship,  workshops,  recitals,  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  Brahm  s Requiem  at  3:00  p.m. 
in  Union  Auditorium. 

Smoker  is  inviting  persons  to  join  in  the 
Requiem  performance  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Persons  interested  in  singing  in  the  perfor- 
mance should  notify  the  festival  office, 
should  use  the  G.  Schirmer  English  edi- 
tion for  rehearsal  and  should  participate 
in  the  rehearsals  during  the  festival  week- 
end at  the  college. 

The  festival  office  will  help  organize  re- 
hearsals with  communities  away  from  the 
Goshen  area  who  are  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  Requiem. 

Persons  interested  in  more  information 
on  any  aspect  of  the  festival  should  con- 
tact Festival  Office,  Goshen  Gollege,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526.  No  registration  fee  will 
be  involved  in  the  program,  although 
offerings  will  be  taken  to  help  with  ex- 
penses. Lodging  will  be  available  in 
homes  and  motels  and  limited  space  is 
available  in  residence  halls  on  campus. 


Engraving  of  Jan  Luiken  (1649-1712)  from  a 
portrait  by  Houbraken,  Dutch  artist-biographer 


Jan  Luiken  Featured 
in  Exhibit,  EMC 

A commerorative  exhibit  of  83  etchings 
by  Jan  Luiken,  17th-century  Dutch  artist 
and  poet,  will  open  on  Sunday,  Feb.  8, 
in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Gollege  library. 

Luiken  is  best  known  in  Mennonite 
circles  for  his  illustrations  in  the  1685 
edition  of  Martyrs  Mirror,  a collection  of 
accounts  of  the  deaths  of  the  apostles, 
early  Ghristians,  and  16th-century 
Anabaptists. 

The  EMG  exhibit  will  include  martyr 
prints,  “emblem  books”  that  illustrate 
the  artist’s  own  devotional  poetry,  and 
etchings  for  books  of  Jewish  history.  Most 
work  being  shown  is  from  the  Menno  Si- 
mons Historical  Library  at  EMG. 

EMG  art  department  chairman  Stanley 
A.  Kaufman,  who  organized  the  exhibit, 
said  that  Luiken’s  work  “has  recently 
been  growing  in  popularity,  particularly 
in  The  Netherlands,  and  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain.”  Kaufman 
believes  the  EMG  exhibit  “is  the  first 
in  the  U.S.  to  feature  his  work  exclusively. 

“Many  examples  in  the  exhibit  are 
first  impressions  from  the  copper  plates,  ” 
Kaufman  noted.  “Others  were  carefully 
selected  as  early  impressions  of  fine  qual- 
ity, and  many  prints  exist  in  which  the 
plates  show  considerable  wear,  ” he  added. 

During  the  formal  opening  Kaufman 
will  present  an  illustrated  lecture  “Jan 
Luiken  as  Artist.  ” The  talk  is  sponsored 
by  the  Historical  Library  Gommittee. 

Part  of  the  exhibit  will  be  in  the  Pres- 
idents’ Room  of  the  library  and  in  wall 
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cases.  Twenty-one  large  prints  will  be 
displayed  in  the  third-floor  library  gallery. 
The  displays  will  be  open  to  the  public 
daily  during  regular  library  hours  through 
Mar.  5. 

EMC  will  also  devote  the  February 
issue  of  the  EMC  Bulletin  to  Luiken’s  life 
and  work.  The  publication  will  feature 
an  article  by  Irvin  B.  Horst,  numerous 
etchings,  and  a detailed  listing  of  the  ex- 
hibit items  prepared  by  Mr.  Kaufman. 
Horst,  a former  EMC  professor,  is 
currently  on  the  theological  faculty  at  the 
U niversity  of  Amsterdam. 

Persons  not  on  the  Bulletin  mailing 
list  may  obtain  copies  at  the  library  gal- 
lery or  by  contacting  the  media  relations 
office  at  EMC. 

The  Christian  Teacher 
in  the  Public  School 
Seminar  Held 

A seminar  for  teachers  which  began  as 
a concern  with  several  Christian  educa- 
tors took  place  at  Otterburne,  Man.,  on 
Jan.  9 and  10. 

The  meeting  was  billed  as  an  in-ser- 
vice seminar  to  help  the  Christian  teacher 
in  the  public  school  in  the  application  of 
his  faith  commitment  to  his  profession.  The 
seminar  drew  some  150  registrants  from 
areas  such  as  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Stein- 
bach,  Winkler,  Morden,  Morris,  and  other 
areas  to  Winnipeg  Bible  College,  host  of 
the  conference. 

Featured  main  speakers  were  Milton 
Beimer,  associate  professor  of  education. 
Southwest  State  University,  Marshall, 
Minnesota,  and  John  Whitcomb,  director  of 
postgraduate  studies,  Grace  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

The  Friday  evening  session  heard 
Beimer  challenge  each  Christian  teacher 
to  think  through  his  personal  philosophy 
of  life.  He  asserted  that  “in  an  ‘instant’ 
culture  we  are  too  lazy  to  carry  on  the 
slow  process  of  philosophizing,  ” even 
though  this  is  basic  to  all  we  think  and  do 
in  life.  The  Christian  teacher  must  re- 
member that  a man’s  beliefs  color  his 
method  of  teaching  and  his  selection  of 
material.  Since  the  Christian’s  perspec- 
tive is  God-given,  he  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  any  of  the  four  traditional  philoso- 
phies. The  Christian’s  philosophy  must 
be  personal  and  unique. 

The  seminar  closed  with  a banquet, 
where  the  featured  speaker  was  John  C. 
Whitcomb,  who  spoke  on  “The  Dynamic 
Christian  in  the  Public  School.  ” As  a basis 
for  his  message  he  chose  Colossians 
3:1-4  with  special  emphasis  on  setting  the 
affection  (mind)  on  Christ.  He  gave  three 
reasons  for  this  need. 

Will  there  be  another  seminar  in  the 
future?  “I  feel  we  have  made  a very  cred- 


itable start,  ” said  Al  Hiebert,  co-chair- 
man of  the  in-service  seminar.  “Teachers 
have  indicated  they  want  more  encour- 


Rejoice  76,  the  second  annual  Holy 
Spirit  Celebration,  will  be  held  Mar.  11- 
14  at  Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  The  theme  is  “That  They 
May  Be  One”  The  teaching  will  again 
center  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  individual  and  in  the  church.  Speak- 
ers for  the  conference  are:  Dan  Yutzy, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.;  Harold  Bauman,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Leo  Schlegel,  Aloha  Community  Baptist 
Church,  Aloha,  Ore.;  Dave  Jackson,  Reba 
Place  Fellowship,  Evanston,  111.;  Samuel 
Hernandez,  Woodburn,  Ore.;  Max  Yoder, 
Nampa,  Idaho;  Al  Burkey,  Siletz,  Ore.; 
Marcus  Smucker,  Portland,  Ore.;  and  Verle 
Stutzman,  Pasco,  Wash.  The  first  session 
is  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Mar.  11,  at 
7:30  p.m.  For  lodging  reservations  write: 
Rejoice  76,  c/o  Richard  Fahndrich,  1510 
Wallace  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Salem,  OR  97304, 
or  call  1-503-364-6574. 

Parents  of  students,  interested  persons, 
and  alumni  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College  living 
in  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  north- 
western Pennsylvania  area  will  have  a re- 
gional meeting  on  Feb.  21,  at  6:30  p.m. 
at  the  Sveden  House  located  1 1/2 

miles  north  of  exit  16  of  the  Ohio  Turn- 
pike on  State  Route  7.  William  Yoder, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  will  be  toastmaster 
and  Daniel  Hess,  member  of  the  college 
communication  faculty,  will  be  the  evening 
speaker.  Music  will  be  provided  by  a col- 
lege student  music  group  — “Brimming 
Cup.  ” Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
meeting  should  contact  Greg  Bowman, 
13815  Green- Beaver  Road,  Salem,  OH 
44460,  by  Feb.  18. 

The  Ocean  City  Maryland  Boardwalk 
Ministry  is  in  need  of  a qualified  couple 
to  serve  as  host  and  hostess  for  the  Dia- 
konia  House  this  summer.  The  ideal  ap- 
plicants will  be  middle-aged  or  above 
with  a minimum  of  family  responsibilities. 
Write  immediately  to  Maretta  Hershber- 
ger, R.  1,  Box  141,  Grantsville,  MD  21536, 
or  phone  (301)  895-5120. 

Faith  Mennonite  High  School  needs 
teachers  for  its  expanding  program.  If 
interested,  write  the  school  at  R.  1,  Box 
44  7B,  Paradise  PA  17562,  for  full  infor- 
mation, or  call  (717)  442-8818. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  an 
opening  for  a teaching  faculty  member  in 
the  physical  education  department  (wom- 


agement  and  stimulus  along  that  line.  ” 
His  feeling  was  that  there  would  be  an- 
other one  in  the  future. 


en’s  athletics).  Applications  and  resumd^ 
should  be  sent  to  Daniel  Yutzy,  vice-pres- 
ident for  academic  affairs,  EMC,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801.  Phone:  (703)  433-2771, 
extension  137. 

Renewal  75  donated  more  than  $5,000 
to  other  projects,  $1,255  of  which  went  to 
Mennonite  agency-related  work.  Other 
beneficiaries  were  Hope  Resuce  Mission, 
Faith  Mission,  Teen  Haven,  Offender 

Ministry,  and  the  Jubilee  Fund. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for  an 
associate  director  of  college  relations  with 
major  responsibility  for  alumni  affairs. 
This  person  would  also  serve  as  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  alumni  association. 
For  details,  write  Daniel  Kauffman,  di- 
rector of  college  relations,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Mature  Christian  young  men  are 

needed  to  help  staff  the  Ocean  City,  Md., 
Boardwalk  Ministry  this  summer.  Inter- 
ested persons  should  contact  Maretta 
Hershberger,  R.  1,  Box  141,  Grantsville, 
MD  21536,  or  phone  (301)  895-5120. 

Donald  Chittick, 
professor  of  chemistry 
at  George  Fox  Gol- 
lege  in  Newburg, 

Ore.,  will  present  a 
series  of  lectures  Mon- 
day through  Wednes- 
day, Feb.  9-11,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College.  He  will 
speak  daily  in  the 
science  center  audi- 
torium on  the  theme 
“The  Bible  and  Earth  History.”  Chittick 
will  focus  on  the  first  11  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament  Book  of  Genesis  in  deal- 
ing with  topics  such  as  science  and  faith, 
the  biblical  account  of  the  Flood,  fossils 
and  dinosaurs,  and  Bible  chronology  and 
the  age  of  the  earth. 

First  Mennonite  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
sponsoring  a series  of  seminars  on  life- 
styles during  the  Sunday  evenings  of  this 
month,  the  concluding  session  will  be 
directed  by  Gordon  Kelly,  director  of  Fine 
Arts  Gontemporary  Evangelism  of  Ganton, 
who  will  use  his  own  paintings  in  his 
seminar  of  Feb.  22.  Last  month  the  Can- 
ton congregation  commissioned  Norma 
Zook  to  serve  as  a missionary  to  Surinam 
under  Wycliffe. 

Mennonite  Elementary  School  Place- 


mennoscope 


Donald  Chittick 
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ment  Service  welcomes  inquiries  from 
schools  with  openings  for  1976-77  and 
from  prospective  applicants.  There  is  no 
fee  for  this  service.  Applicants  for  posi- 
tions K-9  should  demonstrate  commit- 
ment to  Christian  elementary  education. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  the  above  ser- 
vice at  36  Wilson  Drive,  Lancaster,  PA 
17603. 

Someone  with  construction  skills  is 

needed  immediately  in  Champaign-Urbana, 
111.,  to  supervise  a home-repair  program 
using  both  Voluntary  Service  resources 
and  volunteers  from  nearby  University 
of  Illinois.  Supervisory  skills  should  be  un- 
derlined for  this  VS  opening,  said  Lloyd 
Miller  of  the  placement  office  at  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  Nine  VSers  are 
currently  in  Champaign-Urbana  working 
in  day  care  and  at  a youth  center,  tutoring 
for  high  school  equivalency  exams,  pro- 
viding hospital  medical  services,  homemaker 
services,  and  working  with  the  aging.  Per- 
sons interested  in  supervising  home  re- 
pair in  Champaign-Urbana  may  contact 
John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Friendship  Community  Church,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  celebrated  its  19th  anniversary  Jan. 
23-25.  Guest  speaker  for  the  weekend 
was  Ami  Cortese,  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  State  correctional  facility  for  women 
at  Bedford  Hills.  Special  music  for  the  ser- 
vices was  provided  by  Mrs.  Cortese’ s 
three  daughters,  a children’s  handbell 
choir  from  First  Mennonite  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  FCC  youth  group,  and  several 
duets  and  solos.  Special  features  included 
a banquet  before  the  Saturday  evening 
service  and  a drive  to  wipe  out  a $1,625 
debt  before  Feb.  29. 

In  December  1973  the  Way  of  Life  office 
in  Trinidad  enrolled  a prisoner  who  was 
on  death  row  in  the  Royal  Jail  in  Port  of 
Spain.  In  late  December  1975,  Paul 
Kratz,  Way  to  Life  director  in  Trinidad, 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  he  had  been 
hanged.  Several  days  later  he  received 
I the  following  letter:  “Dear  Sir,  Sorry  to 
inform  you  that  I have  been  called  upon 
to  depart  this  life.  1 hope  this  letter  does 
not  upset  you  in  any  way.  I also  want 
you  to  know  that  1 firmly  believe  that  1 
shall  meet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
I Savior  and  not  as  my  Judge,  because  1 be- 
I lieve  all  the  promises  of  the  Bible.  ” 

Arthur  G.  McPhee,  pastor  of  Lindale 
I (Va. ) Mennonite  Church  and  a student  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  will  succeed 
Richard  S.  Weaver  as  announcer  on  The 
Mennonite  Hour,  beginning  with  the  pro- 
|l  gram  released  on  Feb.  15.  He  is  a native 
of  New  Hampshire.  Richard  Weaver  pas- 
I tors  Broad  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  owns  and  operates 
“ Weaver  Hams,  Inc.  He  has  served  as 
I announcer  on  the  program  since  the  early 
1950s. 

The  13- lesson  series  “Lordship  as  Ser- 


vanthood  ” by  William  Keeney  has  been 
added  to  the  MBCM  library.  This  series 
of  six  cassettes  is  intended  to  be  used 
as  a basis  for  study  on  peace  concerns.  It 
was  produced  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Brethren,  Mennonite,  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  churches  peace  and 
social  concerns  committees,  the  Institute 
of  Mennonite  Studies,  and  the  Schowalter 
Foundation.  The  cassettes  with  study  ma- 
terials will  be  loaned  for  a three-month 
period  for  a service  charge  of  $5.  David 
Augsburger’s  The  Love-Fight,  now  avail- 
able on  cassette,  has  been  added  to  MBCM 
Audiovisuals.  The  cassette  contains  thought 
stimulators  which  correspond  to  the  chapter 
titles  of  the  book.  Rental:  $1  service  charge. 
John  Ruth’s  cassette  450th  Anniversary  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  is  also  available 
for  use.  Rental:  $1  service  charge.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 
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readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

This  letter  is  long  overdue.  When  I read  the 
article  “The  Family  in  the  Kingdom,”  by  Dennis 
Kuhns,  I knew  I must  write.  In  a time  when 
there  is  so  much  discussion  and  confusion  about 
the  Christian  home,  it  is  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  pick  up  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
read  such  Christ-centered  New  Testament  teach- 
ing on  the  family.  On  the  basis  of  the  clarity 
with  which  the  New  Testament  points  out  that 
the  spiritual  family  takes  preeminence  over  the 
biological,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  so 
many  miss  it. 

In  a time  when  marriage  and  the  family 
are  being  severely  tested,  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  articles  that  point  the  way  to  the 
standard  in  Christ's  kingdom.  I also  appreciate 
the  biblical  articles  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
During  this  Bicentennial  year,  I hope  you  will 
continue  to  call  people  from  the  idolatry  of 
nation  worship  to  the  true  believers’  loyalty  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
My  prayers  are  with  you.  — Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
Morton,  111. 

In  the  Jan.  13  issue  there  was  a news  item 
concerning  Pastor  Tran  Xuan  Quang  and  myself. 
It  was  based  on  an  interview  from  some  time 


before  its  distribution,  and  the  information  on 
the  refugee  situation  was  quite  out-of-date. 

All  refugee  camps  have  been  closed  since  the 
end  of  the  year,  including  Fort  Chaffee,  Ark. 
There  is  at  this  time  no  need  for  sponsors  for 
people  in  camps.  There  may  continue  to  be 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  for  reasons 
of  being  near  family  or  friends,  etc.,  by  some 
Vietnamese;  and  persons  willing  to  assist  in 
that  kind  of  movement  may  still  be  needed. 
Groups  may  want  to  consider  individual  cases 
like  this  brought  to  their  attention. 

There  are  scores  of  thousands  of  refugees  in 
Thailand  now,  mostly  from  Laos,  but  some  also 
from  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  Some  of  these 
want  to  come  to  the  U.S.,  but  present  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  policy  does  not  allow 
for  more  than  a trickle  at  this  time.  — Donald 
Sensenig,  MCC,  Akron,  Pa. 

I’ve  been  appreciating  Bro.  Bob  Baker’s  “I’m 
Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking”  ever  since  they 
first  appeared,  but  I don’t  think  I ever  told 
you  so.  Then  when  the  Jan.  13  one  appeared, 
it  was  so  worthwhile  that  I felt  I had  to  tell 
you  how  this  reader  felt  about  it. 

In  my  opinion  such  openness,  humility,  and 
brotherly  sharing  are  the  true  marks  of  a fol- 
lower of  our  lowly  Master. 

1 doubt  if  some  Christians  would  even  be 
willing  to  go  and  ask  forgiveness  of  someone 
against  whom  they  had  a grudge,  let  alone 
be  willing  to  tell  the  whole  Gospel  Herald 
readership  about  it. 

I have  had  a few  similar  experiences  in  my 
life  and  know  what  freedom  and  joy  follows  after 
obeying  the  Spirit  and  getting  right  with  the 
fellow  believer. 

May  we  have  more  such  forthright,  helpful 
articles.  — Grace  Dorothy  Lehman,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
Gospel  Herald,  esf)ecially  for  two  writers.  We 
appreciate  the  careful  background  study  and 
bold,  frank  style  of  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  The 
clarity  she  brings  to  issues  has  been  helpful 
to  us  on  several  occasions. 

We  appreciate  the  series  “I’m  Listening, 
Lord,  Keep  Talking”  by  Robert  J.  Baker. 
These  articles  are  often  the  first  thing  we 
read  in  the  Herald.  We  find  them  practical, 
personal,  and  authentic.  Open  confession  shows 
us  ourselves  as  we  are  before  God. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  many  hours  these 
persons  devote  to  the  body  of  Christ  through 
their  writing.  Thank  you.  Brother  and  Sister! 
— Keith  and  Marion  Yoder,  Millersville,  Pa, 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Albrecht,  Wayne  and  Annette,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Rebecca  Ann,  Jan.  8,  1976. 

Brenneman,  Douglas  and  Judy  (Witzel), 

, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tri- 

cia  Ann,  Dec.  14,  1975. 

Breon,  Darwin  and  Kathryn  (Zook),  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  first  children,  Jonathan  Edward  and 
Jeremy  David,  Nov.  18,  1975. 

Chittick,  Bob  and  Gladys  (Stutzman), 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin 
Robert,  Nov.  10,  1975. 

Clark,  Ronald  and  Branda  (Mast),  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Angela  Renea,  Jan.  15,  1976. 

Ehst,  John  and  Beverly  (Myers),  Ambler,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Christopher  Douglas, 
Jan.  6,  1976. 

Graber,  David  and  Elaine  (Short),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Jo,  Jan. 
19,  1976. 

Cuengerich,  Philip  and  Susan  (Hess),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  daughter,  Caile  Lynn, 
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Jan.  16,  1976. 

Holyman,  Louis  and  Virginia  (Headings), 
Wellman,  Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Rebecca  Ruth,  Nov.  27,  1975. 

Kurtz,  Don  and  Barbara  (Schumaker),  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Abraham  Ray,  Jan.  19, 
1976. 

Marnet,  Laurence  H.  and  Carole  Ann  (Moldo- 
vanyi),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Lorraine 
Ann,  Nov.  17,  1975. 

Mast,  James  C.  and  Wanda  (Yoder),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jacqueline  Nichole, 
Jan.  15,  1976. 

Metzger,  Tilman  and  Karen  (Bauman),  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sandra 
Michelle,  Dec.  29,  1975. 

Nofziger,  Milton  and  Donna  (Spory),  Stryker, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  Milton, 
Jan.  15,  1976. 

Rhodes,  Dean  and  Becky  (Guengerich), 
Kalona,  Iowa,  first  child,  Matthew  Dean,  Jan. 
23,  1976. 

Sommer,  Mike  and  Annette  (Massanari),  Car- 
lyle, 111.,  first  child,  Kristin  Alayne,  Oct  5, 
1975. 

Zook,  Donald  and  Verna  (Klaassen),  Deschap- 
elles,  Haiti,  second  daughter,  Jennifer  Louise, 
Dec.  30,  1975. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Amstutz  — Berkey.  — Wendell  Amstutz, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Karen  Berkey, 
Hubbard,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  by  John  Lederach, 
Dec.  28,  1975. 

Brownridge  — Wagler.  — Joseph  Murray 
Brownridge,  United  Church,  and  Carol  Wagler, 
Hillcrest  cong..  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Oct.  4,  1975. 

Carlton  — Schertz.  — Terry  A.  Carlton, 
Peoria,  111.,  Assembly  of  God  Church,  and  Pa- 
tricia A.  Schertz,  Metamora,  111.,  Metamora 
cong.,  by  James  Detweiler,  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Heyen  — Yoder.  — Timothy  Boyd  Heyen, 
Seward,  Neb.,  and  Madge  Melanie  Yoder,  Seward, 
Neb.,  Bellwood  cong.,  by  Herbert  L,  Yoder,  Jan, 
17,  1976. 

Moses  — Gehman.  — Randy  Moses,  Limerick, 
Pa.,  and  Marilyn  Gehman,  Woxall,  Pa.,  both  of 
Hersteins  cong.,  by  Glenn  Freed  and  Orie 
Schrock,  Oct.  18,  1976. 

Richer  — Hill.  — James  Richer,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Patricia  Hill, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  St.  Caspar  Church,  by  Olen 
Nofziger,  Dec.  19,  1975. 

Yoder  — Leatherman.  — Sanford  Yoder, 
Royersford,  Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  and  Darlene 
Leatherman,  Deep  Run,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East 
cong.,  by  Glenn  Freed  and  Orie  Schrock, 
Nov.  8,  1975. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bowman,  Isabella  B.,  daughter  of  Israel  and 
Susanna  Burkhart,  was  born  July  25,  1882;  died 
Jan.  13,  1976;  aged  93  y.  She  was  married  to 
Joseph  G.  Bowman,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  1964.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Ellen — Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Groff,  Mrs.  Susanna  Fryberger,  and 
Alice — Mrs.  Melvin  Reich),  one  son  (Aaron), 
19  grandchildren,  39  great-grandchildren,  4 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers 
(Isaac,  Israel,  and  Amos).  She  was  a member 
of  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where 


funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  16,  in  charge 
of  Wilmer  Leaman,  Ben  Weaver,  and  Ben 
Brubacher;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Cressman,  Eden  M.,  son  of  Urias  and  Me- 
linda (Martin)  Cressman,  was  born  in  Wilmot 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Mar.  10,  1904;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  his  home  in  Elmira,  Ont.,  Dec.  29,  1975; 
aged  71  y.  On  Sept.  14,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Laura  Dettwiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  3 daughters  (Naomi  — Mrs.  Milton 
Shoemaker,  Mary — Mrs.  Marshall  Musselman, 
and  Violet — Mrs.  Lloyd  Martin),  one  son 
(Calvin),  and  16  grandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Beatrice)  and  one 
brother  (Harvey).  He  was  a member  of  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Dec.  31,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Brubacher  and  Vernon  Leis;  interment 
in  St.  Jacobs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hagey,  Katie  T.,  daughter  of  George  A. 
and  Susie  (Tyson)  Clemens,  was  born  at 
Lederach,  Pa.,  June  21,  1909;  died  at  Subur- 
ban General  Hospital,  Norristown,  Pa.,  as 
a result  of  a highway  accident,  Jan.  14,  1976; 
aged  66  y.  She  was  married  to  Henry  G. 
Hagey,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  September 
1970.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Feme  — 
Mrs.  Harold  Alderfer,  Marilyn  — Mrs.  William 
Marion,  and  Mary  Jane  — Mrs.  Douglas 
Underkoffer),  9 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, 2 brothers  (G.  Earl  and  Richard)  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Susie  Freed).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  17,  in 
charge  of  Leroy  Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  Earl 
Anders,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Mast,  Daniel  H.,  son  of  Henry  L.  and  Mary 
(Hershberger)  Mast,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1910;  died  at  Lagrange  County 
Hospital,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Jan.  14,  1976;  aged 
65  y.  On  June  9,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Mil- 
dred Boyer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Harold,  Dale,  and  Glen),  2 daughters 
(Dorothy  — Mrs.  Richard  Brenneman,  Marylin 
— Mrs.  Eli  Schwartz),  19  grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Effie  — Mrs.  Raymond  Miller).  An 
infant  son  (Robert)  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  Marion  Mennonite  Church, 
Howe,  Ind.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Paul  Lauver  and  Marion 
Kauffman;  interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery, 
Middlebury,  Ind. 

Neer,  Earl  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Tamplin)  Neer,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1891;  died  of  heart  trouble  at 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1976;  aged 
84  y.  On  Feb.  12,  1916,  he  was  married  to 
Edna  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Dwight,  Eugene,  and  Joe),  15  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Elmer),  and  one  sister  (Minnie — Mrs.  L.  L. 
Inskeep).  He  was  a member  of  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

Schertz,  Harold  K.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Rosa 
(King)  Schertz,  was  born  at  Saybrook,  111.,  Jan. 
29,1907;  died  of  a heart  problem  at  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1976;  aged  68  y.  On  Dec. 
19,  1928,  he  was  married  to  Edna  Birkey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ray),  2 
daughters  (Roberta — Mrs.  Harry  Graber,  Joyce 
Schertz),  9 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Ralph), 
2 sisters  (Mabel  — Mrs.  Joel  Birkey,  Pearl  — 
Mrs.  Roy  Heiser).  He  was  a member  of  East 
Bend  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Irvin 
Nussbaum;  interment  in  East  Bend  Memorial 
Gardens. 

Schmucker,  Howard  C.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  (Conrad)  Schmucker,  was  born  at 
Louisville,  Ohio,  Mar.  8,  1900;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  his  home  at  Louisville,  Ohio,  Jan.  17, 


1976;  aged  75  y.  On  Feb.  18,  1926,  he  was 
married  to  Verna  Miller,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  the  following  children  (Ian,  Shel- 
don, Leon,  Lucille  — Mrs.  Loren  Hershberger, 
Shirley — Mrs.  Lowell  Hein,  and  Lorene — Mrs. 
Randall  Lemond),  20  grandchildren,  5 great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (Harmon),  and  one 
sister  (Catherine  — Mrs.  Orrin  Miller).  He  was  a 
member  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  21,  in  charge 
of  Wayne  North;  interment  in  Beech  Church 
Cemetery. 

Sherer,  Anna  R.,  daughter  of  Hiram  N.  and 
Amanda  (Reist)  Witmer,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  2,  1898;  died  Jan.  16,  1976; 
aged  77  y.  On  Oct.  27,  1921,  she  was  married 
to  Elam  F.  Sherer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 children  (Mary  Jean  — Mrs.  Simon 
Kraybill,  C.  Witmer,  and  Anna  Ruth  — Mrs. 
Samuel  Keens),  14  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Alta  — Mrs.  Phares 
Bomberger).  She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Joy  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  19,  in  charge  of  Henry  Frank,  Mel- 
vin Graybill,  and  Shelley  Shellenberger;  interment 
in  Erisman  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Aaron,  S.,  Sr.,  son  of  Jacob  T.  and 
Sallie  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
3,  1895;  died  at  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Hospital,  Dec. 
23,  1975;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  6,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Sadie  A.  Click,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Samuel  E.  and  Darvin  J.), 
4 daughters  (Vesta,  Lydia  — Mrs.  Jefferson 
Byler,  Orpha  — Mrs.  Ivan  Zook,  and  Barbara 
— Mrs.  Donald  Bossinger),  26  grandchildren, 
and  6 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member 
of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  27,  in 
charge  of  Louis  Peachey,  Gerald  Peachey,  and 
Erie  Renno;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Oscar  C.,  son  of  Rudy  and  Fannie 
(Nafziger)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
June  5,  1907;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1975;  aged  68  y.  On  Aug. 
19,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Frieda  Zaerr, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (La- 
Mar), one  daughter  (Bueta  — Mrs.  Marlin  Rupp), 
15  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Raymond),  and  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Liechty,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rupp, 
Mrs.  Orpha  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Iva  Roth).  He  was 
a charter  member  of  North  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Dec.  29  in  charge  of  Olen  Nofziger,  William  Cox, 
and  Kenneth  Ladd;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Annual  all-unit  meeting  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice at  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Feb.  13-14. 

Allegheny  Conference  Teacher  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, Blough  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  14. 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mar.  4-7. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session, 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bi-monthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers'  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 
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items  and  comments 


60  Percent  of  Catholic  Weddings  Mixed 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  wedding 
ceremonies  taking  place  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  in  Britain  involve  “mixed 
marriages,  ” according  to  Canon  Richard 
Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  for  England  and  Wales. 

Canon  Stewart  called  for  more  pastoral 
care  to  support  recently  married  couples. 
“In  marriage  the  pain  of  disunity  can 
strike  home  in  a new  and  personal  way,” 
he  said.  “Joint  pastoral  care  calls  for 
cooperation  with  clergy  of  other  churches 
and  presupposes  confidence  and  fraternal 
discussion.”  He  added  that  priests  should 
preach  more  about  the  difficulties  in- 
volved for  couples  contracting  mixed  mar- 
riages. 


Sees  Bible  Translations  as 
Antidote  to  Pornography 

Flooding  the  world  with  good  Bible 
translations  provides  the  best  antidote  to 
the  “pornographic  flood”  in  the  world 
today,  according  to  F.  Donald  Coggan, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  made  the 
comment  in  accepting  the  50  millionth 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Today’s 
English  Version  (TEV),  also  known  as 
Good  News  for  Modern  Man,  in  a cere- 
mony at  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

Dr.  Coggan  has  been  president  of  the 
United  Bible  Societies,  a world  fellow- 
ship of  57  Bible  societies,  since  1957. 

I He  had  praised  the  TEV  New  Testa- 
ment in  1969,  saying,  “Any  book  which 
can  sell  eight  million  copies  within  a 
year  of  publication  must  have  something 
special  about  it.  ” 


Inflation  Kills  the  Christian  Observer 

What  floods,  wars,  and  depressions  could 
not  do,  inflation  has  achieved:  it  has  put 
out  of  business  a religious  publication  that 
had  existed  for  more  than  162  years. 

' The  Christian  Observer,  believed  by  many 
to  be  the  oldest  religious  weekly  in  the 
U.S.,  ceased  publication  on  Jan.  21.  The 
t first  issue  was  published  on  Sept.  4,  1813, 

I in  Philadelphia. 

Family-owned  and  operated,  the  Ob- 
server has  been  an  independent  publica- 
I tion  sold  in  16  Southern  and  border  states, 
an  area  containing  almost  all  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.,  whose 


activities  were  covered  by  the  journal. 
Managing  Editor  Marys  A.  Converse,  in 
announcing  the  impending  closure,  blamed 
“skyrocketing  ” costs.  “This  paper  has  sur- 
vived wars  and  depressions.  We  made  it 
through  the  Civil  War.  We  were  almost 
flooded  out  in  1937,”  Miss  Converse  said. 
“We  survived  all  that,  but  we  can’t  sur- 
vive the  current  inflation.  ” 


Quaker  Agency  Finds  Poor  Housing 

A pictorial  report  documenting  poor 
housing  in  each  of  Florida’s  67  counties, 
described  as  the  first  document  of  its  kind, 
has  been  issued  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  and  the  Rural 
Housing  Alliance.  Entitled  Catalog  of  Mis- 
ery, the  95-page  report  says  that  there  are 

185.000  substandard  houses  in  Florida, 

73.000  household  units  without  tap  water, 
and  104,000  units  without  tub  or  shower. 

James  E.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
AFSC’s  Florida  Rural  Housing  Program 
declared  that  “when  one  remembers  that 
all  the  anguish  caused  by  bad  housing  in 
Florida  could  be  eliminated  for  the  price 
of  one  space  shot  or  one  late-model 
bomber,  it  is  easy  to  become  discouraged 
about  our  misallocation  of  resources.  ” At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Upchurch  noted  that  the 
study  was  not  published  “in  a spirit 
of  malice,  but  rather  with  a strong  faith 
in  the  people  of  Florida.  ” 

Refuse  Work  on  “Nudie”  Magazines 

A printing  house  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  a group  of  its  former  employees  are 
involved  in  a controversy  concerning  the 
right  of  employees  to  refuse  to  work  on 
magazines  featuring  nudity.  Eight  employ- 
ees were  fired  and  two  resigned  from  the 
Meredith  Corporation  because  of  their 
objection,  on  religious  and  moral  grounds, 
to  accepting  work  assignments  involving 
two  magazines  which  feature  permissive 
lifestyles.  The  firm  also  prints  such  maga- 
zines as  Successful  Farming  and  Better 
Homes. 

Meredith  Corporation  has  maintained 
that  it  will  not  rehire  the  employees  un- 
less they  consent  to  work  on  all  the 
magazines  it  prints.  The  employees 
have  received  strong  public  support  for 
their  position.  Kenneth  McDougall,  dir- 
ector of  public  relations  for  Meredith, 
said  the  organization  has  received  several 
hundred  letters  from  “people  in  all  walks 


of  life,  ” many  of  whom  have  canceled  sub- 
scriptions and  protested  the  firings. 

Million  Black  Men  Barred  Family  Life 

Whites  in  South  Africa  celebrated  Gesin- 
day  (Family  Day)  but  for  the  country’s 
blacks  there  was  little  to  celebrate.  A 
special  article  by  Linda  Vergnani  in  Dur- 
ban’s Sunday  Express  described  the  plight 
of  more  than  a million  African  men,  housed 
in  “single  ” quarters  with  little  or  no  hope 
of  ever  establishing  a normal  family  life. 
Barred  from  bringing  their  wives  and 
children  into  the  nation’s  cities,  they  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  adult  lives  in  dor- 
mitories or  barracks  that  house  up  to  50 
men. 

Bill  Burnett,  the  Anglican  Archbishop  of 
Capetown  and  head  of  the  church  in 
South  Africa,  made  a special  point  of 
noting  that  for  many  blacks  Family  Day 
was  a tragic  day.  He  urged  Christians  to 
observe  the  day  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

New  Divorce  Law  in  Australia 

A new  divorce  law,  now  in  effect  in 
Australia,  states  that  the  only  ground  for 
divorce  is  irretrievable  breakdown  of  a 
marriage  after  a 12-month  separation.  It 
replaces  the  old  law  which  allowed  14 
grounds  for  divorce  and  permitted  immed- 
iate dissolution  of  a marriage  in  cases  in- 
volving drunkenness,  adultery,  and  cruelty. 

Under  the  new  Family  Law,  no  lawyer 
is  needed  and  the  divorce  costs  nothing  in 
uncontested  cases  where  there  is  no  dispute 
over  child  custody,  property,  or  alimony. 
The  initial  decree  can  be  granted  in  six 
weeks,  with  the  divorce  becoming  final  a 
month  later.  Courts  will  provide  counsel- 
ing for  couples  who  wish  to  attempt  to 
save  their  marriages. 

Prison  Terms  for  Theft  of  a Bible 

Two  men  were  sentenced  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  up  to  two  years  in  prison  for 
stealing  a Bible.  They  were  sentenced 
on  third-degree  robbery  charges  involving 
a purse  snatch. 

“All  that  was  contained  in  the  purse 
was  a book  which  contained  the  phrase, 
‘Thou  shalt  not  steal,’  ” said  Chief  Asst. 
State’s  Atty.  Richard  F.  Banbury  as  he 
recommended  the  sentence  in  Superior 
Court.  The  purse  was  taken  from  a 68- 
year-old  woman  as  she  walked  home  from 
a church  meeting. 
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When  Names  Confuse 


In  Acts  11:26  we  learn  that  “in  Antioch  the  disciples 
were  for  the  first  time  called  Christians.  ” I understand  it 
was  a sort  of  nickname  at  first,  perhaps  even  used  in 
derision.  But  with  long  usage,  the  word  “Christian”  has 
come  to  be  a label  of  honor.  Yet  some  current  uses  of 
this  label  make  one  wonder  if  he  should  change  his  name. 

For  some  years  we  have  heard  of  the  violence  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  At  first 
thought  it  seemed  strange  that  members  of  two  Chris- 
tian groups  should  be  killing  one  another.  After  awhile  one 
becomes  numbed  to  the  situation  and  doesn’t  think  much 
about  it.  Yet  if  someone  would  explain  the  significance  of 
the  terms  “Catholic  and  Protestant  ” as  used  in  this  con- 
text we  would  be  better  instructed. 

One  of  the  built-in  dangers  of  television  as  a new  medium 
is  its  tendency  to  do  the  news  once-over-lightly  and  thus  fail 
to  define  the  terms  adequately.  A few  more  thorough 
reporters  have  pointed  out  that  in  Northern  Ireland  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  cover  not  only  divergent  views  of  re- 
ligion, but  also  complex  social  and  political  loyalties.  In 
some  respects  they  have  more  in  common  with  political 
parties  than  with  religion.  Old  social,  economic,  political, 
even  tribal  loyalties,  are  caught  up  in  this  conflict. 

The  same  problem  vexes  the  news  of  Christians  and 
Muslims  fighting  in  Lebanon.  Until  a short  article  appeared 
recently  in  Newsweek,  nothing  I had  seen  from  the  secular 
press  helped  to  understand  the  background  of  the  war  or 
why  Christians  and  Muslims  in  this  small  country  should 
be  shooting  one  another.  Members  of  both  groups,  of  course, 
have  been  violent  for  centuries,  but  Christians,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  generally  do  it  under  different  labels. 

Urbane  Peachey,  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section,  recently  wrote  a comment 
on  the  roots  of  the  Lebanese  civil  war,  which  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  has  been  on  hold,  but  could  break  loose  at 
any  time. 

“The  roots  of  the  conflict,  ” Urbane  writes,  “can  be 


found  in  the  complex  subsurface  relationships  between  kin- 
ship and  political  structures.  The  country’s  social  organiza- 
tion has  followed  ethnic,  familial,  and  religious  lines  for 

centuries (A)  proliferation  of  family  groups,  economic 

and  political  power  groups,  and  religious  elements  is 
reflected  in  the  18  different  political  parties  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  occupy  99  seats. 

“Lebanon  still  follows,  as  do  some  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  the  practice  of  each  religion  maintaining  its  own 
civil  system  for  registration  of  births,  deaths,  baptisms, 
or  other  membership  ceremonies,  divorces  and  settlement  of 
civil  disputes.  . . . Administratively,  the  national  pop- 
ulation is  identified  by  religion  or  confession.” 

This  information  helps  me  to  understand  the  terms  “Chris- 
tian and  Muslim”  as  used  in  reference  to  modern  Lebanon. 
The  definition  of  Christian  from  ancient  Antioch  has  little 
in  common  with  that  in  modern  Lebanon.  The  Lebanese 
Christian  may  or  may  not  confess  allegiance  to  Christ, 
attend  a church,  or  pursue  holiness.  Being  Christian  there 
is  like  belonging  to  a political  party  or  even  a tribe. 

Somewhat  related  confusion  attends  the  civil  war  in 
Angola.  Here  it  is  the  problem  in  reverse.  Three  groups 
are  fighting  for  control  of  Angola.  One  has  the  support 
of  Russians  and  Cubans.  This  makes  people  label  this 
group  as  communist  and  one  to  be  opposed  by  countries 
as  diverse  as  Zaire,  South  Africa,  China,  and  the  U.S. 
Yet  as  one  U.S.  Congressman  pointed  out,  Angola’s  war 
is  probably  more  an  issue  of  tribes  than  of  ideologies. 
Though  one  group  may  be  more  socialist  than  others, 
it  would  make  little  difference  to  the  average  citizen  of 
North  America  if  it  were  not  for  the  outside  interventions. 

Defining  the  meaning  of  what  it  is  to  follow  Christ 
is  a lifelong  task  for  every  Christian.  Only  as  we  are  able 
to  demonstrate  Christian  love  and  holiness  can  we  keep 
the  name  from  becoming  a mere  label  on  the  level  of 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  Democrat  or  Republican,  capi- 
talist or  communist,  tribe  or  clan.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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A Christian  Alternative  to  Power 

by  Wesley  Michaelson 


1 have  three  points  that  I would  like  to  talk  about.  The 
first  is  the  idolatry  of  power  within  the  whole  system  we 
are  all  a part  of. 

This  problem  stems  from  the  way  we  idolize  the  political 
process.  We  idolize  those  who  hold  power  by  setting  them 
up  on  pedestals.  We  feel  honored  to  be  in  their  presence. 
We  believe  that  the  elected  officeholders  whose  names  we 
recognize  are  really  different  than  we  are.  Because  of  this 
emulation  of  those  in  power,  relationships  between  the 
members  of  Congress  and  their  constituents  become  deper- 
sonalized and  inhuman. 

My  second  point  is  that  people  in  politics  are  human  just 
like  you  or  I.  All  of  us  face  the  same  sort  of  issues. 
However,  members  of  Congress  often  find  themselves  under 
extra  pressures.  For  example,  a busy  schedule  leaves 
little  time  to  be  with  one’s  wife  or  children.  I should  say 
one’s  wife  if  the  marriage  is  still  intact,  either  legally  or  in 
reality.  The  rate  of  divorce  in  Congress  is  probably  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  most  spheres  of  life.  Alcoholism 
amongst  members  of  Congress  is  higher  than  the  national 
norm  — again  because  of  the  pressures. 

You  can  imagine  the  difficulty  of  having  meaningful 


relationships  amidst  an  environment  where  one  is  treated 
as  a pawn  to  be  manipulated  one  way  or  another,  where 
nearly  every  person  who  walks  in  your  door  wants  you 
to  do  something  for  them. 

My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  people  in  Con- 
gress make  their  decisions  much  like  you  or  I do.  They 
read  newspapers.  They  listen  to  friends.  They  talk  to  some- 
one who  perhaps  knows  something  about  an  issue. 

Issues  could  be  discussed  as  if  you  and  I started  talking 
about  the  world  food  problems.  For  instance,  how  much  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  U.S.  food  aid  sent  abroad  should 
go  to  political  allies,  even  if  it  meant  we  would  not  have 
enough  to  send  into  areas  of  tragic  starvation?  Such  simple 
human  questions  must  be  answered  by  members  of  Con- 
gress as  they  arrive  at  their  decisions.  So  you  should  not 
feel  as  if  you  have  little  to  say  on  an  issue  to  a Represen- 
tative or  Senator.  Your  moral  or  spiritual  concern  on  that 
issue  could  be  a desperately  needed  statement  because  that 
input  probably  isn’t  coming  from  any  other  source. 

My  third  point  deals  with  what  Christians  are  called  to 
be  in  this  world.  I am  seeing  more  and  more  the  discon- 
tinuity between  what  my  Lord  and  the  world  are  saying 


about  power,  position,  and  leadership.  Christ  says:  “He  who 
saves  his  life  shall  loose  it;  he  who  looses  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it.  . . . The  first  shall  be  last,  the  last 
shall  be  first.  The  greatest  among  you  is  the  one  who 
serves.  He  who  is  exalted  shall  be  brought  low,  he  who 
is  brought  low  shall  be  exalted.” 

Christ’s  views  on  power  are  180  degrees  opposite  from 
those  which  dominate  Capitol  Hill  and  society-at-large.  If 
we  accept  Christ’s  principles  as  true,  then  real  power  and 
leadership  do  not  come  through  position,  prestige,  or  how 
well  one’s  name  is  known,  but  through  the  washing  of 
another’s  feet,  in  any  context — corporate,  personal,  what- 
ever — serving  is  where  power  comes  from. 

This  sort  of  leadership  means  of  course  that  one  might 
have  to  sacrifice  a political  career,  if  need  be.  We  must 
recognize  a person’s  life  will  be  fulfilled,  not  by  keeping  his 
or  her  power  at  all  costs,  but  by  being  faithful  to  a set  of 
convictions,  hopefully  convictions  molded  by  an  encounter 
with  Christ. 


Then  we  can  approach  the  political  process  with  an  al-  j 

ternate  agenda  — a different  understanding  of  what  it’s  | 

about.  We  want  to  share  that  vision  with  the  people  caught  ( 
in  power.  We  want  to  say  to  them  that  there  is  something  1 
of  meaning  beyond  the  maintenance  of  power. 

People  tend  to  say  that  Watergate  was  a function  of  i 
Richard  Nixon’s  corruption.  I’m  convinced  most  people  hold- 
ing political  office  today,  if  confronted  with  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  Nixon  faced,  would  have  reacted  in  largely  j 
the  same  way.  Watergate  said  far  more  about  our  system 
and  the  values  people  hold  than  the  corruption  of  one  in-  i 
dividual.  We  need  to  understand  that  people  in  politics  are  I 
like  you  and  I.  But  because  we  are  Christians,  we  are  j 
called  to  a vision  of  faithfulness  and  servanthood  radically 
different  from  the  world. 


Wesley  Michaelson  is  an  aide  to  U.S.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  and  associate 
editor  of  Sojourners  magazine.  His  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Dunamisletter,  203  C St.  N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  Dunamis,  see  below. 


Dunamis  Disciplines 


Dunamis  is  a call  to  bring  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  bear  upon  oppressive  political  structures.  At  the  heart  of 
Dunamis  is  a radical  faith  in  the  power  given  the  disciples 
at  Pentecost.  “You  shall  receive  power  [dunamis]  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you  ” (Acts  1:8).  The  Duna- 
mis commitment  is  to  a deepening  faith  and  a channeling 
of  power  into  the  political  realm.  We  are  called  to  be 
contemplative  people  in  relationship  with  members  of  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  be  such  a people,  the  following  disci- 
plines have  been  adopted  by  all  Dunamis  members: 

1.  Each  member  of  Dunamis  commits  him/herself  to  a set 
time  of  serious  disciplined  prayer  each  day  (15-minute 
minimum).  Each  member  shall  be  accountable  for  growth  in 
the  life  of  intercessory  prayer  for  the  mission  of  Dunamis, 
for  those  in  positions  of  power,  and  specifically,  for  at  least 
one  person  holding  power  whom  he/she  is  called  to  minister 
to  as  a pastor-prophet. 

2.  Each  member  of  Dunamis  commits  him/herself  to  a 
regular  program  of  serious  study,  including  the  Scripture, 
which  will  enable  the  member  to  be  prophetic  and  informed 
in  his/her  witness. 

3.  Each  member  commits  him/herself  to  a specified 
schedule  of  contact  with  the  individual(s)  to  whom  he/she 
is  called  as  a pastor-prophet.  Each  member  shall  also  be 
open  to  other  acts  of  witness  related  to  the  mission. 

4.  Each  member  of  Dunamis  shall  be  accountable  to  the 
moderator  of  the  group  for  fulfilling  the  disciplines  and  for 
maintaining  his/her  responsibilities  for  the  mission  of  Duna- 
mis. 


5.  Each  member  of  Dunamis  shall  contribute  $5.00  each 
month,  as  a minimum,  to  the  Dunamis  Council  for  the 
overall  implementation  of  the  Dunamis  call.  ^ 


For  more  information,  write  to  Dunamis,  203  C Street,  N.F.,  Washington, 
DC  20002. 
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Back  to  Basics 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  trend  in  education  is  back  to  the  basics  — back  to 
an  emphasis  on  reading,  ’riting  and  rithmetic. 

Educators  are  worried  about  the  way  national  test 
scores  of  college-bound  students  have  been  falling  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  particularly  in  the  language  skills  area. 
Business  executives  complain  about  university  grad- 
uates who  can’t  write  a clear  business  letter  and  rdsum^. 
Secretaries  are  accused  of  being  unable  to  spell.  And 
who  hasn’t  noticed  the  growing  number  of  typographi- 
cal and  grammatical  errors  in  periodicals  of  all  kinds? 

Schools  are  producing  a generation  of  incoherent, 
disorganized  thinkers  who  feel  half  a dozen  “y’ knows  ” 
communicate  all  that  is  needed.  Their  expertise  comes  in 
the  care  and  training  of  Pet  Rocks;  names  and  statis- 
tics of  all  players,  teams  and  leagues  in  the  athletic  world 
for  the  past  ten  years  or  more;  vital  statistics  of  tele- 
vision and  movie  celebrities;  titles  of  the  current  Top  Forty; 
the  repertoire  of  music  groups;  gourmet  cooking  and 
house  fashions;  Polish,  elephant,  and  Ford  jokes;  health 
foods  and  reducing  diets. 

Is  this  trend  also  true  for  the  church?  Are  we  be- 
coming experts  in  areas  that  aren’t  actually  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  Christian  life?  Do  we  need  to  get 
back  to  basics  in  the  church  also? 

While  the  church  has  no  official  test  scores  to  prove 
statistically  whether  spiritual  growth  is  taking  place,  a 
random  survey  of  50,000  churchgoers  by  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale’s  organization  indicated  that  they  want  more 
sermons  dealing  with  prayer,  God’s  guidance,  and  the  Bi- 
ble, and  fewer  on  politics  and  social  action. 

If  your  local  congregation  were  to  receive  a sudden 
mandate  to  get  back  to  basics  and  forget  the  frills  for  a 
while,  which  emphases  would  be  dropped  that  get  a lot  of 
attention  now?  Which  have  never  found  a secure  spot  in 
the  agenda?  Here  are  a few  basics  I would  like  to  see  get 
more  room  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  church: 

1.  Forgiveness.  Let’s  emphasize  anew  that  forgiveness 
is  not  a weak-kneed  Victorian  trait,  but  that  God  still 
redeems  all  sinners  and  forgives  all  sins,  not  just  the  ones 
we  think  worthy  of  His  grace,  and  that  He  provides 


power  to  be  released  from  the  domination  of  sin. 

2.  Prayer  and  meditation.  Though  these  seem  like 
anachronisms  in  a computer  age,  the  mass  movement  of 
people  toward  transcendental  meditation  to  find  peace 
of  mind  shows  a great  need  in  individual  lives  and  in- 
dicates that  the  church  must  take  leadership  in  making 
prayer  a valid  option  for  a technological  age.  Christians 
must  go  beyond  telling  people  that  God  will  hear  their 
prayers.  They  must  show  them  that  He  does. 

3.  Faith.  God  expects  His  children  to  live  by  faith 
daily.  He  knows  the  jumble  of  problems  each  person 
faces,  yet  He  has  never  promised  such  clear  light  that 
faith  is  unnecessary.  He  guides,  but  the  believer  must 
risk  the  step  of  faith. 

4.  Intensive  Bible  study.  In  a throwaway  age,  read- 
ing anything  a second  and  third  time  is  unpopular.  Yet  if 
Christians  are  to  show  the  world  God’s  Word  is  their 
guidebook,  they  will  have  to  invest  as  much  time  in  study- 
ing it  as  they  do  the  sports  pages  and  market  reports. 

5.  Righteousness.  Mennonites  used  to  be  known  for 
their  honesty  and  high  moral  character.  When  in  our 
history  did  we  lose  this  reputation?  According  to  A.  W. 
Tozer,  the  Christian’s  first  obligation  is  to  be  spiritually 
worthy  to  spread  the  gospel.  Right  living  — the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  — must 
become  a priority  to  evangelism. 

6.  The  rebirth  of  the  believers’  church.  For  decades 
the  church  has  moved  along,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of 
contemporary  culture  and  influenced  by  its  roles  and 
models  for  success.  A return  to  the  concept  of  the  be- 
lievers’ church  will  clarify  and  perhaps  break  this  bond- 
age to  the  dominant  culture  — and  it  may  also  get 
rid  of  those  members  who  enjoy  the  church  mostly 
for  its  social  environment,  rather  than  for  its  spiritual 
challenge  and  nurture. 

According  to  Tozer,  we  will  not  have  returned  to  basics 
until  we  recognize  that  the  Christian  life  is  a constant 
spiritual  struggle  against  sin.  The  battle  is  now.  The  cur- 
riculum can  never  be  one  of  our  own  choosing.  Back  to 
basics  means  getting  back  into  the  spiritual  fight. 


February  17, 1976 
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The  Shunning  Case 

by  Levi  Miller 


Even  as  a city  without  a wall  and  gates, 

or  a field  without  an  inclosure  or  fence, 

or  a house  without  walls  and  doors, 

so  is  also  a church  without  the  true  apostolic  exclusion 
or  ban. 

— Menno  Simons 

Most  of  those  who  still  follow  Menno’s  counsel  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time,  but  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  this  practice  is  being  questioned  in  a court 
case  and  in  the  public  media.  The  sad  case  from  which  the 
issue  arose  involves  an  estranged  wife  and  an  embittered 
husband  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reformed 
Mennonite  Church. 

The  case  could  raise  fundamental  issues  on  the  present 
church/state  relationship  in  the  United  States;  it  also  has 
caused  many  Mennonites  to  ask  about  this  church  doctrine 
and  about  the  Reformed  Mennonites.  This  article  will  try 
to  present  some  light  on  these  issues. 

Robert  Bear  Vs.  Reformed  Mennonite  Church 

Robert  Bear,  46,  is  asking  a Cumberland  County  Court 
to  order  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church  (1)  to  stop 
shunning  him  and  (2)  to  pay  him  $40,000  in  damages.  Stop- 
ping the  ban,  he  says,  would  return  his  wife.  Gale,  and 
children  and  the  money  is  to  cover  what  the  excommu- 
nication and  ban  have  cost  his  potato  farming  business. 

Testimony  in  the  case  was  taken  in  November  and  a 
decision  is  expected  by  March  1976.  Two  bishops  J.  Henry 
Fisher  of  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Glenn  M.  Gross, 
Bear’s  brother-in-law,  are  also  named  in  the  complaint. 
Chief  defender  of  the  church  is  William  B.  Ball  of  Harris- 
burg. 

The  troubles  of  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church  and 
Robert  Bear  are  complicated  and  of  long  standing.  Both 
of  the  Bears  say  that  the  15-year  marriage  has  been 
difficult.  Bear’s  Delivered  Unto  Satan,  which  he  published 
last  year,  is  a deeply  personal  chronicle  of  marital,  social, 
and  theological  grievances.  Bear  was  22  years  old  when  he 
joined  the  church. 

Troubles  became  official  in  1964  when  the  Bears  were 
excommunicated  for  about  a year.  Bear  accused  the  Re- 
formed Mennonite  Church  of  making  false  claims  in  being 
Christ’s  true  and  unified  church.  For  example,  in  his 
autobiographical  Delivered  Unto  Satan,  he  says  ministers 
were  untruthful  in  claiming  unity  when  there  was  none. 


Levi  Miller  is  editor  of  Builder  magazine. 


and  a neighbor  once  told  his  father  of  sexual  impurity  by 
a Reformed  Mennonite  bachelor. 

In  the  fall  of  1971  Bear  again  began  to  circulate  letters, 
speak  in  meetings,  and  pass  out  leaflets  in  an  attempt  to 
have  the  church  members  understand  his  case  against  their 
claims  of  purity.  He  was  placed  under  reproof.  His  ac- 
tivities continued,  and  eventually  in  June  of  1972,  he  was 
excommunicated  and  avoidance  followed.  This  time,  how- 
ever, Gale  remained  faithful  to  the  church.  She  also  ap- 
plied the  ban,  although  church  leaders  hold  that  marital 
shunning  is  left  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  members. 

Family  relationships  continued  to  deteriorate.  Bear 
moved  into  a trailer  on  his  farm,  and  eventually  Gale  and 
the  six  children  moved  out  of  the  farmhouse  and  re- 
joined her  parents,  where  they  now  live.  In  the  meantime 
Bear  hired  a public  relations  firm  in  Harrisburg  to  take 
his  case  to  the  public. 

Since  the  excommunication.  Gale  has  refused  to  sign  at 
least  one  $20,000  note,  which  she  says,  she  thought 
would  be  used  in  part  for  the  public  relations  efforts  against 
her  church.  Robert  says  he  needed  the  money  for  his 
potato  crop.  Bear,  a wealthy  potato  farmer  and  his  wife 
own  three  farms  amounting  to  about  400  acres.  He  has 
fallen  heir  to  an  inheritance  since  his  excommunication. 

When  Bear  sought  help  from  the  courts,  the  Cumberland 
County  Court  refused  to  hear  the  case,  claiming  it  pri- 
marily involved  a church’s  practice  which  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  Bear’s  attorneys  appealed  and  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  July  1975  reversed  the  decision 
and  ordered  the  County  Court  to  hear  the  case,  a de- 
cision which  Samuel  Wenger,  a Lancaster  Mennonite 
attorney,  called  a “breach  in  the  wall  which  separates 
church  and  state.  ” 

The  Reformed  Mennonite  Church.  The  Reformed  Men- 
nonite Church  is  a small  Mennonite  group  of  slightly 
more  than  500  members.  Holding  to  a similar  faith  and 
practice  as  other  conservative  Mennonites  (such  as  an 
insistence  on  adult  regeneration  and  baptism,  nonre- 
sistance, and  nonconformity),  they  are  stricter  than  most 
on  excommunication  and  avoidance. 

Unlike  the  Old  Order  Amish  who  sometimes  lift  the  ban 
if  a member  leaves  and  after  a period  of  time  faithfully 
unites  with  another  fellowship,  the  Reformed  Mennonites 
apply  the  ban  for  life  or  until  repentance.  This  “labor  of 
love’’  which  they  base  on  Jesus’  teaching  in  Matthew 
18:15-17  is  to  keep  the  church  pure  and  to  make  the  un- 
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faithful  aware  of  his  situation  and  “penitently  return  to 
the  Lord”  {Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  3,  p.  268). 

Organized  in  1812  as  a break  from  the  Lancaster  Men- 
‘ nonite  Conference,  the  Reformed  Mennonites  grew  to  over 
2,000  at  the  turn  of  the  century  but  have  declined  in 
numbers  since  then.  The  members  whom  I interviewed  did 
not  seem  disturbed  by  their  small  size.  The  important  part 
of  the  church  is  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  Lord, 
they  say.  One  person  sought  a parallel  in  Elijah,  finally 
alone,  calling  out  to  God  among  the  popular  prophets  of 
Baal. 

But  the  Reformed  Mennonite  influence  has  exceeded 
what  their  numbers  would  indicate.  The  elderly  Bishop 
Henry  Fisher,  whom  Bear  has  had  investigated  by  a pri- 
vate detective  agency  in  an  effort  to  discredit  him  in  the 
church,  is  well  known  in  the  Lancaster  area  for  his  lead- 
ership in  church  and  business.  He  has  been  associated  with 
New  Holland  Equipment,  now  Sperry  Rand  New  Holland 
Inc. 

Fisher  is  represented  by  attorney  William  M.  Musser, 
Jr.,  himself  a son  of  a Reformed  Mennonite,  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  historian  and  writer  Daniel  Musser.  In 
; 1864  the  latter  Musser  wrote  Non-Resistance  Asserted, 

; a work  which  influenced  the  conversion  of  the  Russian 
novelist  Leo  Tolstoy  to  nonresistant  Christianity  and  is 
quoted  extensively  in  Tolstoy’s  ethical  masterpiece  The 
Kingdom  of  God  Is  Within  You. 

Outside  Pennsylvania,  Reformed  Mennonites  are  also 
found  in  Ohio,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
New  York.  Bear  continues  to  visit  their  services,  sometimes 
speaking  and  at  other  times  recording  and  taking  photo- 
I graphs  of  their  activities  such  as  a recent  communion 
service.  So  frequently  has  he  disrupted  meetings  among 
the  Pennsylvania  congregations  that  members  have  an 
agreement  to  leave  the  meetinghouse  silently  when  he  be- 
gins to  speak. 

The  Issues  Involved.  In  his  book  Discipling  the  Brother, 

! Marlin  Jeschke  says,  “To  many  people  avoidance  or 
shunning  is  an  eccentricity  of  narrow-minded  religious 
sects.  ” The  publicity  of  this  case  has  undoubtedly  helped 
I propogate  this  view  of  church  discipline.  However,  Jeschke 
finishes  the  sentence,  “.  . . but  more  careful  investigation 
will  show  that  some  form  of  avoidance  has  a firm  base  in 
the  New  Testament”  (Herald  Press,  page  124). 
j Therefore,  one  need  not  approve  in  full  the  Reformed 
I Mennonite  practice  in  order  to  see  that  a basic  principle 
is  here  involved  for  a believers’  church.  Perhaps  several 
notes  are  in  order. 

First,  we  might  well  be  somewhat  stoical  about  this  case 
and  even  expect  some  conflict  with  the  state.  Commenting 
on  another  case  which  is  parallel  in  many  respects,  John 
H.  Yoder  said,  “There  is  inevitably  a clash  between  the 
law  and  any  minority  church  whose  beliefs  involve  ethical 
commitments  ” (“Caesar  Meidieng,”  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  Apr,  1949,  p.  77). 


One  of  the  marks  of  a believers’  church  is  that  it  does 
not  rest  on  the  state  for  its  ethical  decisions,  such  as 
whether  to  participate  in  war,  or  deciding  when  a person 
is  or  is  not  a member.  For  example,  the  ban  was  one  of 
the  principal  demands  the  Anabaptist  made  of  Zwingli. 
Zwingli,  who  already  in  1525  favored  the  state  church 
model,  held  that  the  ban  was  unnecessary  because  “blas- 
phemers ” could  be  dealt  with  by  the  government. 

Second,  discipline  or  discipling  is  an  integral  function  in 
a biblical  understanding  of  the  church.  In  the  classic  state- 
ment on  the  erring  brother,  Jesus  said,  “If  he  refuses 
to  listen  . . . even  to  the  church,  let  him  be  to  you  as  a 
Gentile  and  a tax  collector  ” (Mt.  18:17).  The  Epistles 
affirm  this  position  in  Romans  16:17;  1 Corinthians  5:11; 
2 Thessalonians  3:6-14;  2 Timothy  3:2-5;  and  Titus  3:10. 
Whether  the  application  of  these  Scriptures  involves  end- 
ing all  social  contact  such  as  the  Reformed  Mennonites 
and  the  Amish  believe  or  simply  a recognition  that  here 
is  a brother  or  sister  now  outside  the  church  and  in  need 
of  repentance,  the  biblical  principle  is  agreed  upon  by 
most  Mennonites. 

Jeschke,  quite  correctly,  I believe,  states  the  twofold 
purpose  of  avoidance:  to  let  a person  know  that  he  has 
forsaken  the  way  of  discipleship  and  to  give  him  a stand- 
ing invitation  to  repent  and  receive  forgiveness  and  res- 
toration. For  a full  explanation  see  chapter  6 of  Disci- 
pling the  Brother  which  is  entitled  “Warning  Him  as  a 
Brother,  Avoidance  and  Restoration.  ” 

Third,  the  legal  issue  that  the  court  has  to  decide  in 
this  case  is  whether  the  church’s  right  to  practice  its 
religion  is  more  important  to  protect  as  defined  by  the 
First  Amendment  than  this  individual’s  civil  rights  as 
defined  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Is  whatever  in- 
convenience and  mental  suffering  Robert  Bear  is  experi- 
encing severe  enough  to  warrant  telling  the  Reformed 
Mennonites  to  stop  practicing  their  religion? 

Observers  feel  that  the  court  may  grant  some  financial 
part  of  Bear’s  demand,  but  do  not  expect  an  order  to  the 
church  to  stop  avoidance.  “I  don’t  think  the  court  would 
be  so  naive  as  to  grant  the  injunction,  to  tell  the  church 
what  it  may  or  may  not  do,  ” says  John  A.  Hostetler  of 
Temple  University  who  has  followed  various  cases  of 
attempted  government  infringement  on  the  practice  of 
religion. 

Fourth,  perhaps  we  should  be  cautious  in  being  judg- 
mental. Marital  problems  such  as  these  are  always  com- 
plicated. Gale  Bear,  the  children,  and  the  church  s side 
of  the  story  has  had  little  visibility  and  propagation.  Be- 
cause they  believe  that  marriage  problems  and  the  inter- 
nal discipline  of  the  church  can  better  be  handled  with 
less  publicity,  they  have  not  spoken  to  the  public  press. 
If  this  article,  in  a small  way,  presents  a more  complete 
picture,  perhaps  all  Mennonites  can  more  intelligently 
pray  and  care  for  both  our  brethren  in  the  Reformed 
Mennonite  Church  and  the  one  who,  in  his  own  words,  has 
declared  war  on  it.  ^ 
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The  Christian 
and  Economics 

by  Myron  S.  Augsburger 


My  text  is  the  words  of  Jesus,  “A  man’s  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth  ” 
(Lk.  12:15b).  Jesus  says  it  is  wrong  to  be  rich  toward  one- 
self and  not  toward  God.  The  text  does  not  say  that  one 
cannot  be  involved  in  business.  But  it  is  asking  us  in  Amer- 
ican society,  why  the  gap  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots?  If  your  salary  is  $12,400  annually  you  are  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  American  income  bracket,  and  if  it  is 
$20,800  you  are  in  the  upper  20  percent,  and  where  per- 
sons make  $36,000  they  are  in  the  upper  5 percent. 
Another  factor  is  that  53  percent  of  all  the  taxes  paid  to 
run  this  nation  are  paid  by  the  people  under  the  $12,000 
salary.  My  concern  is  what  this  says  about  problems  of 
big  business,  big  labor,  and  big  government,  and  big 
ways  to  dump  the  load  on  the  little  man. 

My  proposition  is  that  we  need  to  move  from  an  economy 
of  competition  to  an  economy  of  cooperation.  If  we  keep 
on  trying  individualistically,  we  are  going  to  fall.  To  achieve 
we  must  be  willing  to  become  cooperative  in  our  econ- 
omy, to  begin  locking  hands  out  of  Christian  principles 
rather  than  out  of  some  kind  of  socialistic  coercion.  An 
alternative  that  I don’t  want  to  see  is  the  assumption  that 
the  way  to  achieve  is  to  wipe  out  the  haves  so  that  some- 
body can  divide  it  to  the  have-nots. 

Many  times  people  move  to  a communistic  revolution- 
ary take-over  because  it  is  better  than  what  they  have. 
The  tragedy  is  that  Christians  know  something  better  yet, 
but  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  earlier  poverty  that  we  knew  in  our  nations 
was  poverty  because  of  lack  of  production.  The  machine 
changed,  or  has  the  potential  of  changing,  all  of  this. 
The  poverty  that  we  have  today  is  due  to  lack  of  dis- 
tribution. This  is  a major  problem  on  the  world  scene. 
Just  to  talk  about  the  GNP  and  about  our  production  is 
not  enough,  there  has  to  be  a cooperation  that  will  in- 
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volve  distribution.  The  answer  is  not  in  big  business,  big 
labor,  and  big  government,  but  in  big  spirit. 

A Better  Understanding  of  the  Business  Calling.  There 
are  a few  things  that  I wish  to  bring  to  our  attention. 
The  first  is  that  we  need  a better  understanding  of  the 
business  calling  in  life.  There  is  a commonly  promoted 
idea  that  colleges  and  business  people  are  at  odds.  That 
is  partly  our  fault  and  our  sin.  I have  worked  with  busi- 
ness people,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  have 
solicited  many  Mennonite  businessmen  for  the  money  to 
run  this  college.  I also  work  with  one  of  the  finest  fac- 
ulties. I have  found  that  there  are  Mennonite  business- 
men who  are  every  bit  as  dedicated,  as  genuine  and  sin- 
cere, and  as  faithful  in  their  stewardship  as  any  faculty 
member  I have  met.  If  we  make  snide  sub-Christian 
comments  about  businessmen,  we  ought  also  to  hear  their 
comments  about  educational  people.  I know  that  the  prob- 
lems of  business  management  and  the  concerns  of  the 
people  for  their  salaries  is  just  as  intense  in  the  academic 
community  as  it  is  in  the  business  community.  In  saying 
that,  I am  trying  to  sweep  aside  the  idea  that  we  can 
talk  about  “we  ” — “they”  as  though  the  academic  com- 
munity has  more  piety  than  the  people  who  work  in 
business.  You  can  be  just  as  dedicated  a Christian  in 
business  as  you  can  as  a professor,  or  a doctor,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a lawyer.  Sometimes  in  our  academic  commu- 
nity we  misread  this. 

The  late  Jacob  Shenk  of  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  was  a 
testimony  known  all  across  the  area.  When  he  died  in 
an  airplane  accident  he  was  living  on  a small  percent  of 
his  income  and  giving  approximately  90  percent  to  the 
work  of  the  church.  I have  walked  through  the  plants 
with  Christian  businessmen  and  watched  the  relation- 
ship between  them  and  their  employees.  I’ve  sat  with 
them,  and  have  spoken  to  businessmen’s  associations,  and 
I have  heard  them  say  that  a part  of  their  service  in 
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society  is  to  provide  jobs  for  people,  to  look  out  for  their 
families,  to  help  them  with  their  medical  needs,  to  give 
scholarships  for  their  children  to  go  to  college,  and  to  give 
to  the  work  of  the  church  and  missions.  They  are  doing 
this  as  one  of  the  social  dimensions  of  the  gospel  in  busi- 
ness. We  need  Christian  businessmen. 

In  a course  I teach  on  Christian  Discipleship,  some  of 
my  notes  come  from  sitting  under  Lawrence  Burkholder 
in  his  course,  Discipleship  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  He 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  major  transitions  from  the 
Gospels  to  the  Acts  and  the  epistles  is  that  in  the  Gos- 
pels you  do  not  have  to  deal  with  discipleship  from  the 
standpoint  of  family,  and  when  you  have  family  you  get 
involved  in  economics  in  a way  other  than  as  a single 
individual. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  Acts  and  epistles 
is  the  way  persons  are  called  to  be  genuine  disciples  in 
their  business.  Apostle  Paul  maintained  his  trade  of  tent- 
making so  he  wouldn’t  be  an  obligation  to  others.  There 
is  nothing  negative  here  about  work.  One  of  Paul’s  com- 
ments on  this  is  in  Ephesians,  where  he  says,  “If  you 
are  a Christian,  learn  to  work  with  your  hands  instead 
of  sponging  from  others,  being  a parasite,  or  stealing.  ” 

We  need  a greater  understanding  of  this  realm. 
Elton  Trueblood  says,  “Christianity  is  the  most  material- 
istic of  world  religions;  because  it  is  not  satisfied  by  the 
merely  spiritual,  it  builds  hospitals.  ” What  he  says,  as  a 
philosopher  and  theologian,  is  that  a Christian  never  backs 
away  from  involvement  in  the  material  realm  as  though 
we  are  more  pious  if  we  just  work  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
or  in  revival  work,  or  spiritual  ministries,  or  missions. 
Christianity  is  not  that  puny.  Jesus  the  Lord  whom  we 
worship  is  totalitarian,  demanding  control  of  all  of  life. 
He  reaches  into  the  business  and  social  life  with  the 
implication  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Understand  Our  Own  Motives.  The  second  point  I’m 
making  is  that  we  need  to  understand  our  own  motives 
in  business.  The  problem  in  the  material  and  economic 
realm  is  that  materialism  is  a philosophy  of  life  that 
makes  things  an  end  to  themselves.  In  that  philosophy  of 
life  we  deify  things,  but  we  also  find  a change  within  our- 
selves from  the  experience  of  playing  god  over  things.  In 
Jesus’  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  the  man  was  playing  god 
with  things.  He  said,  “Soul,  what  shall  I do  with  what 
I’ve  got?  ” instead  of  “God,  what  shall  I do  with  what 
You’ve  given  me?  ” What  a contrast  to  the  farmer  who 
closes  the  gate  of  the  field  and  bows  his  head  in  prayer 
and  says,  “Lord,  I’ve  sowed  it  as  Yours  and  when  I 
harvest  it,  it  will  be  Yours  and  we  will  work  it  out  to- 
gether. ” What  a contrast  to  the  picture  of  the  “Angelus  ” 
where  the  people  in  the  field  at  work  at  the  close  of  the 
day  stand  in  prayer  with  the  light  of  the  evening  sun 
reflected  on  the  instruments. 

But  work  is  only  sanctified  when  it  is  for  the  common 
good,  not  when  it  is  for  the  individual’s  own  prestige  and 
status.  Motives  in  business  are  similar  to  motives  in  any 


other  area  of  occupation.  Your  motive  when  you  go  into 
medicine  may  be  to  serve  your  fellowman,  it  may  be  the 
security,  the  salary,  and/or  the  sophistication  of  being  a 
doctor.  Your  motive  of  going  into  law  may  be  a valid  mo- 
tive, and  you  may  tell  yourself  I have  concerns  about 
peace,  about  government,  and  about  what  is  happening 
in  society.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  also  be  a motive  that 
is  every  whit  as  perverted  as  any  materialistic  man  you’ve 
ever  criticized. 

The  question  of  motive  is  very  important.  We  faculty 
members  who  have  spent  a lot  of  years,  a lot  of  money, 
and  a lot  of  time  to  get  a doctor’s  degree  and  now  have  the 
prestige,  the  security,  and  the  benefits  which  that  offers, 
should  be  more  understanding  and  less  critical  of  the  man 
who  didn’t  go  for  a doctorate  but  is  operating  a several- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  business.  We  should  not  say  that 
his  is  a lesser  level  of  piety  and  dedication.  How  do  we 
know  it  is?  His  dedication  may  be  beyond  ours  at  times. 

I’m  appealing  for  a better  understanding  of  the  business 
calling.  Some  persons  in  the  church  do  not  contribute  to 
college  education,  not  because  they  don  t believe  in  young 
people  or  in  education,  but  because  they  have  heard  snide 
remarks  which  say  that  to  operate  a business  is  a sub- 
Christian  calling.  I’d  like  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
Christian  culture  or  Christian  form  of  government  as  such. 

To  come  up  with  a Christian  philosophy  of  economics 
means  understanding  our  times  with  the  needs  of  our  times. 
From  this  perspective  I affirmed  in  my  proposition  that  we 
need  a cooperative  economy  rather  than  a competitive 
economy.  I’ve  no  apology  for  exaggerating  a few  points.  I 
have  done  so  feeling  that  we  have  need  for  a kind  of 
humility  which  will  recognize  that  in  whatever  role  we  are 
called  we  need  to  help  each  one  be  a disciple  sharing  with 
a needy  world.  At  Eastern  Mennonite  College  we  need  our 
businessmen  as  brothers  who  will  help  us  here.  To  be 
consistent  we  cannot  then  criticize  them  for  being  in 
business. 


For  Norma 


Today  my  son 

(one  and  far  too  young  to  understand) 
watched  the  men  with  machines 
come  and  dig  a grave 
for  your  son. 

Was  your  son,  just  being  five, 
also  too  young  to  understand? 


And  we  are  left,  you  and  I, 
mothers  of  sons, 
understanding  so  deeply 
but  wanting  to  know  why. 

— Muriel  Stackley 


I reach  out  to  you 
and  you,  not  certain, 
only  look  back 
at  me  and  my  son 
and  I understand. 
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Lancaster  Mennonite  HS  hosted  the  Meeting.  Guests  and  staff  sat  on  sidelines. 

Million-Dollar  Decision  at  Lancaster, 
MCC  Hits  Tough  Issues 


As  bitterly  cold  winds  swept  in  from  the 
Northwest,  chilling  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Mennonite  High  School’s 
new  gymnasium,  serious  men  and  women 
inside  gathered  around  a rectangular 
set  of  tables  to  conduct  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  annual  business,  Jan. 
22-24. 

Among  participants  were  persons  long 
associated  with  the  committee:  Ernest 

Bennett,  Paul  Longacre,  Vern  Preheim, 
Ray  Brubacher,  Peter  Dyck,  Ted  and 
Gayle  Koontz,  and  a host  of  others. 
Notably  absent  was  Bill  Snyder,  who,  after 
17  years  as  executive  secretary,  took  a 
well-earned  sabbatical.  All  34  committee 
members  were  present,  including  two  who 
came  late  because  of  the  inclement 
weather. 

Lending  an  aura  of  anticipation  to  the 
proceedings  was  the  question  of  whether 
MCC  should  send  $1  million  worth  of 
material  aid  to  Vietnam  out  of  reserves 
and  a budget  of  nearly  $9  million. 
Heightening  the  expectancy  was  a rumor 
to  the  effect  the  committee  would  be  send- 
ing $500,000  in  cash  to  the  Vietnamese 
government.  The  rumor  got  out  because 
of  some  in-house  jargon.  About  half  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  aid  would  be 
shipped  from  North  America  and  the  other 
half  million  would  leave  here  in  cash 
to  buy  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and 
other  aid  to  places  such  as  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  and  elsewhere.  But  no  monies 
would  be  given  directly  to  the  Vietna- 
mese. 


In  his  opening  statements,  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, chairman,  said  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  kept  central.  “I  believe 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a world  crisis, 
which  opens  the  doors  to  our  services,  ” 
he  said,  “in  the  name  of  Christ.” 

The  first  major  item  on  the  agenda 
was  to  take  a look  at  what  the  commit- 
tee’s 700  people  were  doing  in  North 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  Doug 
Snyder,  assistant  executive  secretary,  su- 
pervised the  production  of  Workbook  1975, 
which,  according  to  Paul  Longacre,  acting 
executive  secretary,  presents  “an  excel- 
lent overview  of  the  total  scope  of  the 
MCC  program.  ” The  152-page  workbook 
is  indeed  comprehensive,  including  the 
Canadian  program,  and  should  serve  as 
a good  referenee  work  for  the  year’s  ac- 
tivities. 

Goals  and  budgets  were  also  discussed 
in  the  context  of  programs. 

This  led  to  a lengthy  review  of 
MCC’s  scope.  Is  the  organization  spread 
too  thin,  one  Board  member,  Siegfried 
Bartel,  wanted  to  know.  How  can  we  jus- 
tify the  placement  of  only  one  or  two 
people  in  a given  country  or  area,  another 
Board  member  asked.  In  answer,  Edgar 
Stoesz,  director  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Food  Production  office,  said 
such  a small  number  was  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  Another  staff 
member  said  MCC  had  phased  out  of 
Mexico  and  would  have  to  make  up  its 
mind  about  Pakistan.  Either  the  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  enlarged  or  sus- 


pended with  time.  Such  small  programs 
put  too  much  demand  on  administra- 
tion. 

Peter  Dyck,  director  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  programs,  reminded  com- 
mittee members  and  observers  that  one 
or  two  persons  in  a given  program  may 
indicate  the  beginning  of  a program  as 
well  as  termination. 

A related  issue  surfaced  when  someone 
asked  how  program  was  shaped.  Does 
MCC  recruit  people  and  then  attempt 
to  form  program,  say  in  Botswana,  for 
example,  or  are  needs  first  assessed 
and  persons  sought  who  have  the  skills 
to  meet  these  needs?  Stoesz  said  MCC 
is  a people-to-people  enterprise.  Pro- 
gram does  depend  somewhat  on  the 
persons  the  eommittee  gets.  Yet  it  is  the 
utilization  of  a variety  of  gifts  that  makes 
““us  the  envy  of  much  larger  groups.  ” 

No  clear  criteria  emerged  for  deter- 
mining needs  to  be  seleeted  by  MCC, 
but  Paul  Longacre  confided,  in  a sep- 
arate interview,  that  he  felt  the  eom- 
mittee was  encouraging  staff  to  be  as 
selective  as  need  be  — not  to  jump  at 
every  need  simply  because  it  s there. 

Ray  Brubaeher,  responsible  for  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  programs,  updated  the 
committee  on  the  situation  in  Angola.  At 
midyear,  some  MCC  personnel  entered 
northern  Angola.  But  to  serve  in  that 
part  of  the  country  would  have  meant 
identifying  with  only  one  of  the  three 
liberation  movements.  Efforts  to  develop 
into  meaningful  dialogue  with  the  other 
forces  were  not  very  fruitful.  The  word 
at  this  time,  he  said,  is  ““  Wait!  ’ 

Urbane  Peachey,  executive  seeretary 
of  Peace  Section,  briefed  participants 
on  Lebanon  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
scale  of  citizens’  displacement  is  not 
fully  known.  More  than  300,000  persons 
had  fled  to  Damascus  and  25,000  to  Am- 
man, Jordan,  as  of  several  weeks  ago. 
To  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  geography,  linguistic 
differences,  the  class  struggle,  factional- 
ism, and  history.  MCC  has  had  some  in- 
volements  in  Lebanon  over  the  years. 
But  how  to  relate  in  the  face  of  the  cur- 
rent civil  conflict  has  become  a problem. 
At  best,  MCC  can  only  help  from  a back- 
up position. 

In  these  and  other  situations,  Elmer 
Neufeld,  a General  Conference  committee 
member,  questioned  the  limitation  of  send- 
ing only  North  American  personnel. 
Paul  Longacre  said  MCC  is  still  getting 
more  calls  for  people  than  they  are 
able  to  recruit  and  process. 

Trends  which  may  be  developing  were 
mentioned.  According  to  Vern  Preheim, 
of  the  Asia  desk,  MCC  will  be  doing 
more  in  the  area  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. In  Asia,  the  use  of  North  Amer- 
ican personnel  may  become  increasingly 
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difficult.  But  in  Indonesia,  the  ehurches 
are  becoming  interested  in  doing  Vol- 
untary Service.  In  the  coming  years, 
MCC  will  be  entering  more  into  partner- 
ship with  brethren  of  other  nationalities 
to  carry  out  relief  and  service. 

Later,  Ray  Brubacher  fielded  a ques- 
tion in  a discussion  on  political  sym- 
pathies in  Africa.  Siegfried  Bartel  asked 
whether  Brubacher  thought  socialism 
would  be  more  just  in  Africa  than  capital- 
ism. Brubacher  responded  he  thought 
some  Africans  saw  it  that  way.  Atlee 
Beechy,  Goshen  College,  cautioned,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  when  a new  group 
comes  to  power  it  can  become  as  re- 
pressive as  the  preceding  one.  Another 
committee  member  reminded  everyone 
that  MCC  serves  wherever  there  is  need, 
if  it  can. 

Over  the  years,  MCC  has  gone  into 
countries  in  cooperation  with  a local 
church  or  Christian  service  agency.  It 
does  not  supply  material  aid  indiscrim- 
inately. Sometimes  an  overseas  group  has 
a perception  of  need  different  from  the 
one  MCC  is  prepared  to  work  at. 

Final  action  during  this  session  was 
special  recognition  given  to  Delmar 
Stahly  for  his  many  years  of  service  with 
MCC.  His  face  betrayed  deep  emotion 
as  he  took  his  seat,  following  the  cere- 
mony. A Board  member  noted,  however, 
there  must  have  been  an  oversight  since 
Mrs.  Stahly  was  in  the  audience  and  re- 
ceived no  recognition  for  her  part  in  her 
husband’s  service. 

Following  the  first 
work  session,  held 
Thursday  afternoon, 
a public  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  the 
evening.  Attendance 
was  kept  down  be- 
cause of  blustery 
weather.  Abe  Bosch- 
mann,  a Mennonite 
leader  frorii  Para- 
guay, spoke  about 
progress  in  his  coun- 
try and  how  the  Mennonites  want  to  help 
Paraguay  wipe  out  leprosy  in  gratitude 
for  the  reception  Paraguay  has  given 
them.  Willie  Cilliers,  who  works  in  the 
black  branch  of  the  South  African  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  in  explaining  the  sit- 
uation of  his  church,  often  spoke  as  if  his 
skin  were  also  black.  Hiram  Hershey 
led  members  of  the  Franconia  and  Lan- 
caster Choral  Singers,  some  of  whom  will 
be  touring  in  Russia  under  MCC  spon- 
sorship this  summer,  in  a number  of 
early  American  musical  numbers. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  La  Donna 
Harris,  took  upon  herself  the  burdens 
of  her  people,  the  Comanches,  and  other 
native  Americans,  and  let  the  audience 
feel  the  pain  and  fnistrations  they  do. 


Willie  Cilliers 


(L.  to  r.)  Art  Driedger,  MCC  (Man.);  Urbane 
Peachey,  executive  secretary  of  Peace  Section; 
H.  Dwight  Swartzendruber,  Latin-American 
director  for  Church  World  Service. 

While  berating  “Indian  ’ as  a generic  term, 
Harris  claimed  there  is  a renaissance 
taking  place  among  native  Americans 
in  language,  culture,  art,  and  the  like. 
Her  people  are  learning  to  take  pride 
in  themselves.  Harris’s  appearance  had 
been  preceded  by  a slightly  negative  press 
in  Lancaster. 

Friday’s  sessions  took  up  the  question 
(issue)  of  justice.  Gayle  Koontz,  director 
of  information  services,  opened  by  out- 
lining MCC  s position  on  justice.  “It  is 
secondary  rather  than  a primary  factor 
in  overall  programming,  she  said.  “In 
other  words,  the  basic  program  stance 
is  to  aid  the  oppressed  rather  than  trying 
to  challenge  the  power  structures  which 
cause  oppression.”  Some  effort  is  made, 
nevertheless,  she  said,  to  speak  to  the 
government  at  home  and  to  help  people 
in  other  settings  make  their  systems  work 
better.  MCC  workers  often  support  local 
persons  and  groups  who  are  working  for 
nonviolent  change.  Her  short  speech  con- 
tained four  “windows”  — Manitoba  Cree 
and  metis  Indians,  southern  Africa,  Bots- 
wana, and  the  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank  — with  which  she  illustrated  her 
points. 

In  conclusion,  Gayle  said:  “For  various 
reasons,  we  are  doing  little  in  countries 
where  governments  are  experimenting 
with  different  political  and  economic 
distribution  systems.  1 would  simply  like 
to  recognize  that  the  question  of  pro- 
gramming for  social  justice  is  not  merely 
a question  of  what  programs  we  do,  but 
where  we  do  them.  A number  of  per- 
sons sought  her  out  later  to  commend 
her  for  her  thoughts. 

Urbane  Peachey  followed  Gayle  Koontz 
with  perceptive  comments  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  “Additional  Areas  of  Con- 
cern for  Justice.  ” Since  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  which  political  options  are 
best  in  a given  situation,  MCC  has  chosen 
to  keep  out  of  internal  politics.  Menno- 
nite-Anabaptist  theology  does  not  pro- 
hibit speaking  to  political,  social,  and 
economic  concerns  in  North  America. 

One  reason  Peachey  gave  for  not 


Cerlinde  and  Gertrud  Hilde,  trainees  from  Para- 
guay, provided  special  music  at  the  1976  Annual 
Meeting 


taking  sides  in  other  countries  echoed 
an  earlier  observation  that  “revolutionary 
elements  may  become  as  oppressive  as 
the  first  regime. 

“The  enormity  and  complexity  of  the 
issues  call  us  to  ongoing  biblical  and  the- 
ological study  on  questions  of  justice  and 
nonviolence  in  an  environment  dominated 
by  violence,  ” Peachey  concluded.  “The 
1977  conference  being  sponsored  by  the 
Peace  Section  on  ‘Peace  Church  Vision 
for  the  1980s,  and  Peace  Theology  Col- 
loquium being  developed  in  cooperation 
with  Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries 
will  hopefully  encourage  this  kind  of 
inquiry.” 

A significant  decision  was  made  with 
reference  to  a food  bank  proposal  acted 
upon  and  recommended  by  MCC  (Canada). 
The  major  implication  was  that  MCC 
would  serve  as  a distribution  system  for 
Canada’s  first  project,  which  could  include 
responsibility  for  up  to  4.5  million  bushels 
of  wheat.  After  a probing  discussion  the 
following  proposal  was  passed: 

MCC  supports  the  establishment  by 
MCC  (Canada)  of  a food  banking  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  the  document  “The 
Food  Bank  of  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee (Canada)’’  of  December  18,  1975,  and 
sees  the  Food  Bank  as  enabling  MCC  to 
become  more  responsive  to  the  food  needs 
of  the  world.  MCC  accepts  the  proposed 
relationships  and  consequent  responsibil- 
ities as  they  are  outlined  in  the  docu- 
ment, noting  the  expectations: 

(a)  That  the  food  commodity  will  be 
distributed  by  the  interntational  pro- 
grams of  MCC  and  by  those  of 
other  agencies  whose  purposes  are 
compatible  with  those  of  MCC. 
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Esther  and  Harso  Soesanto,  Mennonite  pastors 
in  Indonesia 

(b)  That  MCC's  experience,  programs, 
and  planning  ability  will  contribute 
generally  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  Food  Bank. 

Another  important  item  for  MCC  1976 
was  whether  to  allocate  $1  million  in 
material  aid  to  Vietnam. 

But  first  the  issue  of  assistance  without 
personnel  had  to  be  looked  at.  Peter  Dyck 
read  a carefully  prepared  paper  which 
showed  a number  of  precedents,  including 
$60,000  worth  of  milk  already  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Because  of  high  interest  in 
this  question,  there  were  more  persons 
in  attendance  than  usually  appeared  at 
the  work  sessions. 

Marie  Wiens,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Mission/Services,  pleaded  for  help  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  After 
considerable  discussion  on  both  issues  — 
unaccompanied  aid  and  $1  million  worth 
of  material  aid  to  Vietnam  — the  decision 
was  made  to  carry  through  with  such 
aid. 

Mixed  feelings  greeted  the  decision. 
Though  there  was  no  visible  dissent,  sub- 
sequent discussion  revealed  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  some  committee  members. 
Marie  Wiens,  who  had  called  for  someone 
to  (symbolically)  hold  her  hand  through 
the  decision,  later  declared  her  satisfac- 
tion with  this  bold  step  forward. 

Leonard  Siemens,  associate  dean  on  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  spoke  on  the  theme 
“Give  Us  Daily  Bread.  ” He  first  exam- 
ined some  of  the  assumptions  people 
go  by  when  they  think  about  helping 
others.  Some  of  the  assumptions  may  be 
destructive,  he  said.  Siemens  outlined 
the  human  situation  as  he  saw  it  and 
called  for  more  imagination  in  meeting 
social  needs.  He  also  called  for  help  to 
women  and  from  women  in  the  devel- 
opment process. 

Siemens’  address  was  followed  by  the 
premier  showing  of  Burton  Buller’s 
new  film,  eommissioned  by  MCC,  Give 
Us  Daily  Bread.  Using  contrast  to  prod 
the  consciences  of  affluent  viewers,  the 


film  succeeds  in  producing  more  guilt. 
The  photography  is  well  done. 

One  of  the  issues  which  came  up  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  discussions  and 
which  will  not  go  away  tomorrow  was 
whether  MCC  should  move  more  toward 
development,  or  whether  it  should  re- 
main basically  a relief  agency.  Thinking 
was  that  the  organizations  should  be  pre- 
pared to  do  some  of  both,  being  pre- 
pared to  respond  quickly  in  emergency 
situations. 

Election  led  to  the  following  results: 
the  executive  committee  will  be  comprised 
of  Ernest  Bennett,  chairman;  Newton 
Gingrich,  vice-chairman;  and  Roy  Sider, 
secretary.  Other  executive  committee  mem- 
bers are  Siegfried  Bartel,  Marie  Wiens, 
Lee  Roy  Berry,  Atlee  Beechy,  H.  H. 
Dick,  and  Elmer  Neufeld.  Members  at 
large:  Marie  Wiens,  Lee  Roy  Berry,  Anne 
Warkentin,  and  Lawrence  Hart. 

Next  year’s  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Illinois.  — David  E.  Hostetler 


Canh  Family  Well 
Received  in  West  Liberty 


(L.  to  r.)  Nguyen  Thi  Kin  Nhung,  Nguyen  Mau 
Yen  Canh,  Howard  S.  Schmitt  (pastor  of  South 
Union  Church),  and  Allen  Stuckey,  MD.,  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnamese  Support  Croup 

“It  is  a miracle  how  we  got  here,” 
said  Nguyen  Mau  Yen  Canh,  when  he 
reflected  on  his  family’s  safe  arrival  in 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  from  Nha  Trang, 
South  Vietnam.  He,  his  wife,  Thi  Kim 
Nhung,  and  their  four  children,  Toumi, 
Mitou,  Bop  be,  and  Be  bop,  ranging  in 
age  from  eight  to  two,  fled  their  native 
land  last  April,  along  with  some  130,000 
other  refugees. 

Canh’s  sisters’  family  were  among 
the  first  to  arrive  in  the  U.S.  and  were 
soon  sponsored  by  the  College  congrega- 
tion in  Goshen,  Nguyen  Van  Ninh,  their 
brother-in-law,  was  eoncerned  for  Canh 
and  his  family.  He  did  not  know  they  had 
escaped.  This  motivated  him  to  investi- 
gate the  refugee  lists  in  the  various  camps. 
Upon  locating  them  in  Arkansas,  he 


urged  them  to  be  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nites,  if  possible.  On  July  10  or  11  it 
was  arranged  that  Canhs  would  eome  to 
West  Liberty. 

Meanwhile,  a Vietnamese  Support  Group 
(VNSG)  was  in  the  process  of  being  or- 
ganized in  the  West  Liberty  area.  A va- 
cant house  was  soon  located.  Various 
persons  were  appointed  to  locate  furni- 
ture, clothing,  cooking  utensils,  and  other 
household  necessities.  Nearly  50  different 
youth  and  adults  worked  long  hours  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  to  renovate  and 
clean  the  house  which  had  become  quite 
dilapidated. 

On  July  14,  the  Ganhs  arrived  at  their 
new  home  on  Twp.  Rd.  30,  two  miles 
north  of  West  Liberty,  as  the  last  paint 
was  still  drying.  It  was  an  emotional  and 
happy  moment  when  sponsores  and  ref- 
ugees first  met. 

The  Canhs  are  deeply  grateful  for  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  they 
have  received.  They  demonstrated 
this  by  presenting  a plaque  to  the  VNSG 
at  the  Dec.  14  morning  worship  service 
at  South  Union  Church.  This  happened 
just  two  days  after  Canh  and  Nhung 
made  a personal  commitment  to  Jesus 
Christ.  They  had  been  nonpracticing 
Buddhists  in  Vietnam. 

Canh  and  Nhung  were  baptized  on 
Jan.  25,  at  South  Union  Church.  Their 
brother-in-law,  who  had  been  a lay  min- 
ister in  Vietnam,  assisted  in  their  baptism. 

Overlapping  to  Be 
Avoided,  Vancouver 

The  need  for  greater  awareness  of  what 
the  various  Mennonite  conferences  in  Can- 
ada are  doing  and  a coneern  to  avoid  un- 
necessary overlapping  were  major  points 
arising  out  of  the  Jan.  15  consultation  of 
Mennonite  conference  moderators  and  sec- 
retaries in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Held  each  of  the  past  three  years  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada)  annual  board  meet- 
ings, the  consultation  brings  together  rep- 
resentatives from  up  to  a dozen  Menno- 
nite groups  to  discuss  the  policies  and  pro- 
gram of  MCC  and  other  concerns.  It  is 
also  a valuable  opportunity  for  the  Menno- 
nite leaders  to  compare  notes  on  con- 
ference activities. 

The  main  action  of  the  body  was  to  pro- 
duce a findings  committee  report  on  is- 
sues facing  Canadian  Mennonites.  Two 
of  these  issues,  to  be  selected  by  the  MCC 
(Canada)  executive,  will  be  the  subjects  of 
study  papers  at  the  1977  consultation. 

A proposal  that  a study  be  made  of  the 
possible  creation  of  a new  structure  to 
coordinate  inter-conference  activities  was 
turned  down,  since  it  was  felt  that  “the 
present  structure  and  mandate  of  MCC 
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(Canada),  with  the  additional  feature  of 
annual  consultations  with  conference  mod- 
erators and  secretaries,  was  the  best  op- 
tion for  the  time  being.”  Another  option 
for  increasing  inter-conference  aware- 
ness which  received  attention  was  the 
printing  of  a Canadian  Mennonite  year- 
book. 

A Believers’  Church  Conference,  slated 
for  1977  in  conjunction  with  other  de- 
nominations in  the  free-church  tradition, 
was  approved  in  principle  by  the  moder- 
ators and  secretaries,  although  concern  was 
expressed  about  the  name. 

Some  participants  were  frustrated  that 
little  in  the  way  of  concrete  action  was 
being  accomplished  by  the  annual  consul- 
tations. However,  the  general  consensus 
seemed  to  be  that  the  inter-conference 
exchange,  the  guidance  given  MCC,  and 
the  goodwill  generated  proved  the  value 
■ of  the  discussions.  Invitations  to  the  1977 
consultation  will  be  extended  to  leaders 
1 of  both  national  and  regional  (provincial) 
conference  groups.  — Allan  Siebert 

Women  in  Ministry 
Seminar  to  Be  Held 

The  pastoral  team  of  Lombard  Menno- 
nite Church  is  sponsoring  a “Women  in 
Ministry  Seminar”  to  be  held  at  the 
church  on  528  East  Madison,  Lombard, 
111.,  Apr.  30  to  May  2. 

The  seminar  is  for  women  of  Mennonite 
churches  who  are  a part  of  a team  min- 
istry, copastors,  ministers,  chaplains,  sem- 
I inarians,  or  in  any  way  directly  related  to 
j pastoral  or  ministering  services.  Purpose 
of  the  weekend  will  be  that  of  mutual  en- 
couragement, study,  and  sharing. 

Nancy  Hardesty,  coauthor  of  the  book 
I All  We’re  Meant  to  Be,  will  be  guest 
speaker. 

Men  who  are  presently  working  with 
t women  pastoral  team  members  or  who 
I would  like  to  facilitate  such  a team  min- 
istry are  welcome  to  share  in  the  sem- 
inar. Lodging  will  be  available  in  the  homes 
of  the  congregation  or  in  a nearby  Holiday 
Inn. 

For  more  information  write:  “Women 
in  Ministry,  ” Lombard  Mennonite  Church, 
at  the  above  address. — Jean  M.  Kraybill, 
secretary 

Kisare  Reports  Renewal 
in  Tanzania 

Bishop  Kisare  of  Tanzania  reported 
to  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
overseas  secretary  Don  Jacobs  recently 
on  a spiritual  renewal  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  the  Shirati  District. 

A youth  choir  was  ministering  in  a 
neighboring  congregation  during  special 


In  1976  MENCOLDES,  the  Mennonite 
Colombian  Foundation  for  Development, 
plans  to  open  projects  in  two  isolated 
areas  of  Colombia. 

The  state  of  Choco,  located  on  the 
northwestern  coast,  is  known  for  its  pov- 
erty and  difficult  living  conditions  because 
of  an  annual  rainfall  of  315  to  472  inches. 
Farming  methods  are  rudimentary  and 
the  production  of  many  crops  is  compli- 
cated by  climatic  conditions. 

In  cooperation  with  church  and  com- 
munity organizations  in  the  Choco  village 
of  Bebedo,  MENCOLDES  plans  to  install 
rice-processing  equipment  including  dry- 
ing, screening,  and  hulling  machines, 

A second  community  project  antici- 
pated in  Choco  is  the  provision  of  loan 
funds  for  a riverboat  to  provide  essential 
river  transportation  without  which  the 
development  of  the  area  is  greatly  lim- 
ited. Study  has  indicated  that  with  proper 
management  the  cost  of  the  boat  can  be 
repaid  within  three  years. 

Other  development  projects  projected  for 
the  Choco  area  include  agricultural 
experiments,  teaching  improved  crop  man- 
agement, and  obtaining  medical  supplies. 


weekend  meetings  when  one  of  the  choir 
members  began  to  confess  his  sin.  Soon 
the  whole  congregation  came  under  deep 
conviction.  The  leader  of  the  group  did 
not  know  how  to  respond  to  the  situation, 
so  he  called  for  Bishop  Kisare.  The 
bishop  spent  ten  days  in  the  community 
teaching  the  people,  after  which  they 
burned  their  fetishes  and  amulets  and  all 
the  things  they  used  to  protect  them- 
selves from  evil  power. 

The  Tanzanian  church  experienced  its 
first  revival  in  1942  when  the  movement 
which  became  known  as  the  East  Africa 
Revival  spread  through  several  countries 
in  eastern  Africa. 

Selective  Service 
Registration  Canceled 

Selective  Service  Director  Byron  Pep- 
itone  announced  on  Jan.  21  major  changes 
in  the  operation  of  Selective  Service.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Pepitone  summarized  the 
operational  changes:  “1,  Our  plans  in  fiscal 
year  1976  to  hold  an  annual  registration 
have  been  terminated.  2.  All  future  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  registration  and  on- 
going processing  of  registrants  are  also 
suspended  until  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  President  to  again  ask  Congress 
for  the  authority  to  induct.  3.  We  will  re- 
duce the  organization  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  a nucleus  with  the  re- 


The  community  of  Uribe,  located  in  the 
eastern  plains  state  of  Meta,  has  consid- 
erable potential  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment but  is  limited  by  its  isolation  from 
populated  areas  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  people  living  near  Uribe 
are  Protestant  Christians  who  fled  from 
violence  and  persecution  in  other  parts  of 
Colombia  during  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s.  Community  leaders  are  now 
searching  for  help  to  meet  their  nu- 
merous needs. 

During  1976  MENCOLDES  plans  to 
assist  with  the  construction  of  several 
small  river  bridges  to  connect  the  outlying 
farm  areas  with  the  village  of  Uribe.  As 
funds  become  available  plans  are  to  begin 
other  projects,  such  as  providing  cargo 
mules  to  farmers  at  reduced  rates,  con- 
structing a school,  and  establishing  a 
cooperative  general  store  to  reduce  exploi- 
tation by  local  merchants. 

The  purpose  of  MENCOLDES,  estab- 
lished last  spring,  is  to  bring  General 
Conference  and  Mennonite  Brethren 
churches  in  Colombia  together  in  a joint 
social  services,  relief,  and  development 
ministry  in  Colombia.  — Mark  Claassen 


sponsibility  for  manpower  procurement 
planning  as  its  sole  function.  ’ 

The  immediate  effect  is  to  cancel  the 
plans  for  registration  which  had  been 
projected  for  Mar.  31.  Until  a new  pol- 
icy is  adopted  with  regard  to  registration, 
no  young  men  will  be  required  to  register 
with  Selective  Service.  The  number  of  Se- 
lective Service  employed  personnel  will 
be  cut  to  about  100  and  offices  below  the 
state  level  will  be  closed. 

Upside-Down  Kingdom 
Aimed  at  Youth,  Region  IV 

Bluffton  College,  Bluffton,  Ohio,  will  be 
the  scene  of  a Region  IV  youth  meeting 
June  18-20.  A first  for  Region  IV  since 
reorganization  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  1971,  this  meeting  aims  at  providing 
broader  fellowship  for  youth  in  the  region, 
to  have  a setting  where  personal  commit- 
ments can  be  made  and  fellowship  activ- 
ities enjoyed,  and  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  Christian  decisions. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  theme  “The 
Upside-Down  Kingdom  ” was  chosen.  This 
idea  was  also  developed  to  take  into  account 
the  U.S.  Bicentennial.  Don  Kraybill, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Elizabethtown  College,  was  selected  as 
a resource  person. 

Lavon  Welty  was  appointed  conven- 
tion coordinator  at  a meeting  of  confer- 
ence youth  ministers  and  youth  represen- 
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tatives  on  last  Nov.  8,  at  Bluffton.  A 
broadly  based  team  of  youth  leaders  and 
representatives,  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  will  be  responsible 
for  planning  the  convention,  pulling 
things  together  prior  to  it,  and  seeing 
that  things  run  well. 

Mass  meetings,  small-group  discussions, 
recreation,  coffeehouse  hours,  and  sem- 
inars will  take  place  during  the  weekend. 
The  convention  will  start  Friday  evening 
with  supper  and  end  Sunday  with  lunch. 
Preregistration  costs  are  set  at  $29. 
If  participants  wait  to  pay  until  the 
convention  registration  costs  will  be  $34. 
— Michael  Schwartzentruber 

Jubilee  Fund  Nearly 
Reaches  Goal 

As  of  Jan.  31,  the  Jubilee  Fund  reached 
a total  of  $86,412  contributed. 

The  Jubilee  Fund  had  its  beginning  at 
Assembly  75  when  a number  of  concerned 
persons  initiated  a movement  to  erase  the 
financial  deficits  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  and  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries.  Since  their  beginning 
in  1971,  these  two  Boards  had  accumu- 
lated deficits  totaling  $90,831.  At  the  time 
of  Assembly  75  a total  of  $63,000  was 
given  and/or  pledged  toward  the  fund.  In 
the  following  six  months  the  total  has 
now  reached  95  percent  of  the  goal. 

The  General  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  are  deeply 
grateful  to  God  and  to  the  church  for  this 
kind  of  affirmation  and  for  helping  to  lift 
a heavy  burden.  Your  continued  prayers 
and  support  are  requested  in  this  coming 
year. 

Accreditation  Granted 
to  Western 

Western  Mennonite  School  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  was  granted  accreditation  in  De- 
cember 1975  by  Northwest  Association  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Schools.  For  more 
than  15  years  the  Board  and  administra- 
tion of  Western  have  been  working  toward 
this  goal.  Glen  Roth,  principal  at  the 
school,  commented,  “Basically,  accredita- 
tion is  recognition  by  a nationally  re- 
nowned association  of  the  high  quality 
of  education  at  Western.  It  has  the  long- 
range  effect  of  stimulating  improvement 
through  periodic  self-study  and  evalua- 
tion. ” 

Clayton  Kauffman,  a former  business 
manager  at  WMS  now  working  for  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Education,  gave 
guidance  in  meeting  the  standards  and 
in  making  application  for  acceptance  as  an 
accredited  school. 


Clen  Roth  (left)  and  Clayton  Kauffman 


Acccording  to  Glen  Roth  Western  first 
applied  for  accreditation  in  1959,  and  Paul 
E.  Yoder,  who  was  principal  at  that  time. 


Iowa  Mennonite  School,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
has  launched  a thirtieth-anniversary  de- 
velopment campaign.  “The  emphasis  on 
contributions  for  development  is  not  on 
giving  large  gifts,  but  rather  on  having 
greater  numbers  of  people  contributing 
what  they  can  on  a regular  basis,”  said 
J.  John  J.  Miller,  lowa-Nebraska  Confer- 
ence Moderator  and  pastor  of  East  Union 
Mennonite  Church.  The  goal  of  the  drive 
is  improvement  of  program  and  facilities 
through  a $120, 000- total  income. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Pacific  Col- 
lege, Fresno,  Calif.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Edmund  Janzen  as  the 
fifth  president  of  the  college,  effective 
July  1.  Janzen,  who  has  been  at  Pacific 
since  1968,  is  chairman  of  the  division 
of  biblical  studies  and  religion.  He  suc- 
ceeds Arthur  Wiebe,  who  served  for  15 
years.  The  president-elect  is  a leader 
in  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  Churches,  which  sponsors  Pa- 
cific College. 

Stanley  Godshall  of  the  Norlanco  Eamily 
Health  Center,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  left 
for  Guatemala  on  Feb.  9 to  assist  with 
medical  needs  at  Rabinal,  a town  50  miles 
north  of  Guatemala  City.  He  is  sponsored 
by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
Guillermo  Zuniga,  Mexico  City  Menno- 
nite Church,  Mexico,  sponsored  by  Fran- 
conia Mennonite  Mission  Commission  to 
Guatemala,  was  scheduled  to  arrive  on 
Feb.  10.  EMBM’s  team,  Paul  G.  Landis, 
Norman  Martin,  and  Adin  Frey,  who  ar- 
rived in  Guatemala,  on  Feb.  7,  reported 
an  immediate  need  for  food  and  blankets. 


deserves  the  credit  for  “getting  the  ball 
rolling  in  this  direction.”  Roth  said  no 
one  was  surprised  when  the  first  appli- 
cation was  denied.  But  the  experience 
served  to  point  out  areas  needing  im- 
provement, and  the  steady  effort  since  that 
time  did  eventually  bring  the  reward. 

Roth  is  also  quick  to  emphasize  that 
accreditation  does  not  imply  that  the 
school  may  now  discontinue  its  efforts  to 
improve.  He  said,  “The  association  has 
outlined  several  areas  in  which  we  are 
to  continue  to  upgrade  our  program. 
We  intend  to  move  ahead  in  these  areas.” 

The  Northwest  Association  was 
founded  in  1917  and  now  includes  801 
member  secondary  schools  and  more  than 
100  colleges  and  universities.  The  bro- 
chure says:  “The  members  subscribe 

to  a system  of  voluntary  self-regulation 
through  the  use  of  realistic  objective 
standards  against  which  a school  can 
measure  its  own  performance.” 


The  EMBM  and  MCC  in  cooperation  with 
Church  World  Service,  NYC,  dispatched 
a Boeing  707  planeload  of  15  tons  of 
canned  beef  and  1,600  blankets  from  Dulles 
International  Airport  on  Feb.  9.  Eastern 
Board’s  missionaries  and  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice workers,  11  adults  and  10  children, 
were  reported  safe.  The  Honduras  Men- 
nonite Church  sent  a shipment  of  corn 
to  Guatemala  on  Feb.  9. 

Paul  and  Daisy  Yoder,  missionaries 
in  Ethiopia,  took  the  first  gospel  tape  in 
the  Afar  language  with  them  on  their 
medical  rounds  to  clinic  in  the  Awash 
Valley  last  month.  An  elderly  man  asked 
the  children  to  be  quiet  so  he  could  hear 
the  message.  He  repeated  the  last  word 
of  each  sentence,  a sign  he  understood. 

The  1976  Paul-Timothy  class  sponsored 
by  Home  Ministries  of  Eastern  Board 
held  its  third  seminar  from  Jan.  30  to 
Feb.  1 at  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  One 
hundred  and  seven  persons  were  reg- 
istered. Willard  Swartley,  currently  teach- 
ing at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  was  the  main  resource  person. 

Janet  Breneman  of  the  Masonville  con- 
gregation near  Columbia,  Pa.,  returned  to 
La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  Jan.  16,  following 
a six-week  leave  in  the  U.S.  Janet  de- 
veloped the  curriculum  and  gives  leader- 
ship to  the  Home  Economics  Domestic 
Science  department  of  Mennonite  Vo- 
cational Institute.  She  has  extended  her 
term  by  one  year. 

How  free  are  you?  Should  you  be  free? 
What  does  Christian  freedom  really 
mean?  The  Mennonite  Christian  Leader- 


mennoscope 
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ship  Foundation  resource  team  comprised 
of  Don  Jacobs,  Paul  Landis,  and  Dale 
Stoltzfus  will  share  on  this  theme  at 
the  inspirational  retreat  for  pastors  and 
wives  at  Camp  Hebron  on  Mar.  1 and  2. 
Interested  persons  can  register  by  con- 
tacting Camp  Hebron,  R.  2,  Halifax,  PA 
17032.  Similar  retreats  will  be  held  in 
October  and  November. 

Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Foun- 
dation resource  persons  Paul  Kraybill, 
Lombard,  111.,  and  Paul  Landis,  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  met  with  congregational  lead- 
ers of  New  York  State  Fellowship  at 
Cazenovia  College,  Cazenovia,  N.Y., 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  1.  The  emphasis  was 
on  church  growth  and  evangelism.  Menno 
Heinrichs,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  coordinated  the 
meeting. 

Paul  Gingrich,  Chet  Peachey,  Roman 
Gingerich,  Orville  Yoder,  and  Cal  Redekop 
and  their  wives  will  serve  as  unit  leaders 
for  Goshen  College  s Study-Service  Tri- 
mester for  the  1976-77  school  year  in 
Belize,  Haiti,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and 
Poland  respectively.  Each  unit  in  SST 
includes  nearly  20  students.  Different  Go- 
shen students  participate  in  SST  each 
trimester,  where  they  spend  14  weeks 
in  a developing  nation  studying,  working, 
and  living  with  a family  in  that  country. 

Ruth  C.  Roth  has  been  commended  to 
the  Church  and  Library  Association  for 
the  “Outstanding  Contribution  to  Church 
or  Synagogue  Librarianship”  annual 
award  by  Levi  Miller,  editor  of  Builder 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House.  Miller 
recommended  her  “because  of  the  long- 
standing contribution  she  has  made  to 
establishing  and  upgrading  the  quality  of 
church  librarianship  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.”  Roth  is  currently  librarian  of 
Eureka  Public  Library. 

Mennonitisches  Jahrbuch  is  available 
from  Konferenz  der  Suddeutschen  Menno- 
nitengemeinden,  7500  Karlsruhe  41, 
Thomashof,  West  Germany.  This  is  com- 
parable to  the  Mennonite  Yearbook  on  a 
more  restricted  basis. 

Mennonite  Retirement  Plan  reported 
an  investment  gain  of  15.9  percent  for 
1975.  There  were  2,587  participants  in 
the  plan  at  year-end,  an  increase  of  173 
over  a year  earlier. 

Alcohol,  Drugs,  or  Alternatives,  a 25- 
minute  color  motion  picture,  has  been 
added  to  the  AV  library  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  This  is  “not  just  another  film 
on  drugs  and  alcohol  — the  old  scare 
stuff,”  but  a film  which  deals  with  the 
reasons  why  some  people  take  up  the  use 
of  drugs.  Emphasis  is  on  how  feelings 
of  inadequacy  and  a poor  self-image 
brought  on  by  peers,  parents,  or  teach- 
ers can  lead  to  the  use  of  drugs  as  an 
escape  from  reality.  When  used  with 
an  MYF  group  in  the  Elkhart  area  it 


evoked  good  discussion  on  the  problems 
presented.  Understanding  of  the  causes 
may  help  curb  this  growing  problem.  The 
film  may  be  rented  for  $15  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN,  46514. 

A second  series  of  French-language  radio 
programs  is  being  developed  jointly  by 
Quebec  Mennonite  Fellowship  and  Menno- 
nite Radio  and  Television  of  Canada.  MRT 
is  the  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group  of 
Canada.  Named  Option  II,  the  series  of 
ten,  three-minute  programs  was  adapted 
from  the  English  Choice  II  and  /V  series 
and  is  to  be  test-run  during  March  in 
Joliette,  Ste.  Agathe,  and  Montreal.  The 
programs  will  be  aired  cooperatively  with 
the  Mennonite  churches  of  Quebec. 

Choice  Books  are  now  being  sold  in 
two  stores  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  ac- 
cording to  Evelyn  Kratz.  Paul,  Evelyn, 
and  their  two  children  are  sponsored  by 
Virginia  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
direct  the  Way  to  Life  follow-up  activity 
on  the  island.  The  Kratzes  hope  to  get 
racks  into  more  outlets  on  the  island. 

Special  meetings:  James  Delp,  Catons- 
ville,  Md.,  at  Sandy  Hill,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Mar.  7-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  South 
Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Frank  and  Anna 
Byler  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Escalada 
1195,  Bragado  FNDFS,  Argentina,  S.A. 
Luke  S.  Martin  from  Thailand  to  R.  1, 
Box  214,  Atglen,  PA,  19310. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I marvel  that  we  are  losing  the  “womans 
veiling”  so  fast  in  the  Mennonite  Church  with- 
out more  protest.  Words  to  this  effect  were 
spoken  by  a former  Gospel  Herald  editor.  I 
can  say  the  same  in  regards  to  “Women’s 
Lih”  in  the  church.  1 wonder  also  if  there  is 
a relationship  between  the  two? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  not  a proper  balance 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject  in  the  pages 
of  the  Herald.  Are  the  brethren  not  writing? 
In  I Timothy  2 we  read  that  Adam  was  not 
deceived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  appears  he 
accepted  what  Eve  offered  without  protest  and 
against  better  knowledge.  Let  us  not  follow 
Adam’s  example.  This  does  not  mean  we  ignore 
what  our  sisters  tell  us  (this  may  be  part  of 
the  problem)  but  that  we  search  the  Scriptures 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture. 

A few  comments  on  the  article  “Another  Kind 
of  Feminism”  in  the  Jan.  20  Herald.  First,  it 
was  a meeting  where  example  was  sadly 
lacking.  If  they  believe  in  equality  of  the  sexes, 
why  practically  all  women  speakers  and  leaders? 
We  may  not  all  agree  what  history  tells  us  on 
woman’s  role  in  the  church,  nor  is  that  most 
important.  What  matters  most  is.  What  saith 
the  Scriptures?  History  profits  us  most  if  it 
drives  us  to  the  Scriptures.  I also  hope  if  the 
Mennonite  Church  comes  to  a decision  on  this 
issue  there  will  be  more  than  10  percent  Men- 
nonites  in  the  group. 

The  question  in  the  small  Mennonite  group 
was  asked:  What  hinders  to  move  ahead?  Some 


felt  nothing,  to  which  I do  not  agree.  As  a 
Mennonite  church  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  words  “it  seemeth  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  us”  of  Acts  15.  If  I remember 
right  this  issue  was  discussed  at  some  of  our 
churchwide  meetings  but  never  brought  to  a 
consensus.  We  are  still  in  the  discussing  stage 
of  Acts  15.  Thus  I believe  for  the  good  of  the 
church  our  sisters  should  move  cautiously. 

I will  ask  one  question:  If  it  was  Christ’s 
plan  for  the  church  to  change  the  original 
role  of  women  from  helpmeet  to  leader,  why 
did  He  not  appoint  some  women  among  the 
twelve  apostles?  This  would  have  saved  the 
church  a lot  of  problems  today.  Blest  is  that 
woman  who  accepts  God’s  original  role  as  help- 
meet and  that  man  who  uses  the  gift  God  has 
so  graciously  provided  for  him.  — Titus  Martin, 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 

Having  just  finished  reading  the  January  27 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald,  I am  full  of  praise  for 
this  medium  in  our  brotherhood. 

While  the  content  of  the  articles,  of  course, 
is  primary,  1 also  am  interested  in  the  writiers 
themselves.  Thanks  for  the  short  byline  on  the 
writers  of  articles.  In  this  issue,  four  were 
included,  two  were  not.  I felt  those  two  rated 
recognition  as  well.  — Charles  B.  Longenecker, 
New  Holland,  Pa, 

John  L.  Ropp  (p.  60)  is  pastor  of  Fairview 
Mennonite  Church,  Kalona,  Iowa. 

James  R.  Hertzler  (p.  68)  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Goshen  College.  — Ed. 

After  reading  Katie  Funk  Wiebe’s  “Open 
Season  for  Writers  ” (Jan.  6)  1 wondered  again: 
How  many  readers  think  to  pray  for  writers 
and  editors?  Many  writers  with  busy  schedules 
somehow  find  time  to  write  because  they  are 
called  to  write  They  can  t not  write.  They 
need  our  prayers.  — Irene  Horst,  Narvon,  Pa. 

I appreciated  Brenda  Wagners  article 
’Thoughts  on  Bible  Quizzing.’  She  has  cited 
some  of  the  benefits  of  Bible  quizzing  (Jan.  13) 
and  noted  some  of  the  hazards. 

Her  most  important  words,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  “competition  is  not  necessarily  healthy.  ” 
Competition  is  so  pervasive  in  our  culture  that 
we  sometimes  assume  that  it  is  beneficial. 
Vast  amounts  of  time  on  radio  and  television 
and  space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
devoted  to  its  praise. 

For  most  people  living  in  our  society,  in- 
volvement in  competition  is  inevitable.  Com- 
petition based  on  biblical  principles  of  love 
for  one’s  opponent  can  help  us  to  be  Chris- 
tians in  a society  founded  upon  competition. 
The  opponent  is  either  a Christian  brother 
or  sister,  or  a neighbor,  or  an  enemy.  In  any 
case,  we  are  to  love  him  as  ourselves.  As  one 
quizzer  discovered,  “I  cannot  love  my  oppo- 
nent as  myself  while  wishing  that  I win  and 
he  loses.  I can  pray  that  we  will  both  do  our 
best” 

Bible  quizzing  may  be  seen  as  a deliberately 
contrived  situation  enabling  people  to  practice 
being  truly  Christian  under  pressure,  applying 
biblical  principles.  Learning  how  to  do  that  in 
the  church,  with  the  help  of  intensive  study  of 
the  Bible,  might  carry  over  to  other  competitive 
situations  in  life  — in  business,  politics,  inter- 
national relations. 

Bible  quizzing  might  also  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  examine  the  idea  that  com- 
petition should  underlie  so  much  of  our  activ- 
ity. In  Bible  quiz  and  elsewhere,  the  competi- 
tive factor  should  be  subordinate  to  the  cooper- 
ative. Then  we  can  use  the  competitive  situ- 
ation to  help  each  other  study  and  practice 
scriptural  principles  more  effectively.  — Merle 
E.  Brubaker,  associate  pastor,  Grantham  (Pa.) 
Church,  Brethren  in  Christ. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Byler,  Dan  and  Esther  (Weaver),  Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio,  first  child,  Brent  Edward,  Jan.  12, 
1976. 

Dunn,  Peter  and  Leanna  (Gerber),  Staten  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  first  child,  Anna  Miriam,  Dec.  23, 

1975. 

Leathennan,  Dale  and  Carol  (Moyer),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Mark  Douglas,  Jan.  18, 

1976. 

Linder,  Norman  and  Marilyn  (Beachy),  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  first  and  second  children,  Maria 
Ann  and  Jennifer  Ann,  Jan.  24,  1976. 

Headings,  Elton  and  Beulah  (Yoder),  Blounts- 
town,  Fla.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Jonathan 
David,  Jan.  19,  1976. 

Hiebert,  Henry  and  La  Dean  (Lentzner), 
Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Le  Ann 
Faye,  Jan.  11,  1976. 

Hostetler,  Owen  and  Edna,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Kevin  Ray,  Dec.  28,  1975. 

Hostetler,  Paul  and  Linda  (King),  West  Lib- 
erty, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tara 
Renee,  Jan.  19,  1976. 

Kratzer,  Erick  and  Lauri  (Amstutz),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Vicki  Suz- 
anne, Jan.  11,  1976. 

Martin,  Ken  and  Mary  (Snider),  Pakistan,  first 
child,  Philip  Conrad,  Oct.  19,  1975. 

Miller,  Harrison  and  Karen  (Yoder),  Dover, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Jeffery  Scott,  Jan.  8,  1976. 

Miller,  Joseph  S.  and  Julianne  (Zimmerman), 
Hesston,  Kan.,  first  child  Reuben  Zimmerman, 
Jan.  1,  1976. 

Miller,  Ted  and  Leona  (Schlabach),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  second  daughter,  Denise  leren,  Jan.  18, 
1976. 

Reil,  Wesley  and  Debbie  (Roth),  Milford,  Neb., 
first  child,  Nathan  Kent,  Jan.  12,  1976. 

Stutzman,  Doyle  and  Naomi  (Mullet),  Mace- 
donia, Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  Doyle,  Nov.  27, 
1975. 

Troyer,  John  and  Maxine  (Davis),  Engadine, 
Mich.,  sixth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Roberta 
Lynn,  Jan.  7,  1976. 

Weaver,  R.  Clair  and  Anna  May  (Horst), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Kimberly  Rae,  born  July  18,  1975;  received  for 
adoption,  Jan.  22,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Arrowood,  Anna,  daughter  of  Mark  and 
Nancy  (Thomas)  Miller,  was  born  in  Relief,  N.C., 
Jan.  9,  1897;  died  at  Community  Memorial 
Hospital,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1975;  aged 
77  y.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Albert,  Marshall, 
and  Richard),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Pansy  Lindsey, 
Elsie  — Mrs.  Victor  Greer,  and  Mrs.  Verna  Ham), 
37  grandchildren,  26  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Gus  Miller),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs,  Lydia 
Woodby  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Arrowood).  She  was  a 
member  of  Media  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge 
of  Leroy  Umble;  interment  in  Little  Elk 
Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Martha  J.,  daughter  of  Moses 
and  Mary  (Stemen)  Brenneman,  was  born  near 
Elida,  Ohio,  Jan.  19,  1887;  died  at  her  home 
of  a heart  attack,  Jan.  1,  1976;  aged  88  y.  Sur- 
viving is  one  sister  (Mary).  She  was  a member 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Pike  Mennonite  Chuch  in  charge, 
of  T,  M.  Brenneman  and  Kenneth  Benner;  in- 
terment in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Fannie  E.,  daughter  of  Emmanuel 
and  Mary  (Schlabach)  Miller,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
June  26,  1892;  died  of  an  apparent  heart 


attack  at  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  9,  1976;  aged  83  y. 
On  Apr.  8,  1912,  she  was  married  to  John  B. 
Detweiler,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan. 
12,  1974.  Surviving  are  7 sons  (Elmer,  Irvin, 
Le  Roy,  Melvin,  Ivan,  John  H.,  and  Freeman), 
7 daughters  (Alice  — Mrs.  Harold  Wiederman, 
Susan  — Mrs.  Jol  Stutzman,  Mary  — Mrs.  Mel- 
vin Miller,  Sylina — Mrs.  Jack  Gremler,  Pearl 
— Mrs.  Tobias  Bontrager,  Jane  — Mrs.  Joseph 
Bontrager,  and  Cora  — Mrs.  Wayne  White),  43 
grandchildren,  and  27  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  North  Goshen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  12,  in  charge  of  Don  Brenneman  and 
Tim  Brenneman;  interment  in  Clinton  Union 
Cemetery. 

Creenbank,  Clyde  R.,  son  of  Arthur  and 
Rachel  (Murphy)  Creenbank,  was  born  in 
Monroe  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  25,  1910;  died 

at  his  home  near  Orrville,  Ohio,  Jan.  26,  1976; 
aged  65  y.  On  Sept.  8,  1949,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  Geiser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  daughter  (Lois  Kay),  2 brothers  (Gor- 
don and  Chester),  and  2 sisters  (Phyllis  — 
Mrs.  Warren  C^iser,  Mildred — Mrs.  Hugh 
Board).  He  was  a member  of  Orrville  Menno- 
nite Church.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
Auble  Funeral  Home,  Jan.  29,  in  charge  of 
Lester  Graybill  and  Elmer  Geiser;  interment 
in  Martins  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Heatwole,  Fannie  B.,  daughter  of  James 
H.  and  Lydia  (Layman)  Shank,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1906;  died 
suddenly  in  her  sleep  in  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Jan.  21,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On  June  1,  1926, 
she  was  married  to  Joseph  D.  Heatwole,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  6,  1964.  Sur- 
viving are  12  children  (Dewitt,  Ruth  V.  Heat- 
wole, Dwight  S.,  Mary  Ethel  Heatwole,  Ches- 
ter M.,  Esther — Mrs.  Rawley  Shank,  Charles 
L.,  Carolyn — Mrs.  John  Reed,  John  R.,  Roy 
Everette,  Harold  R.,  and  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Jerry  Yoder),  32  grandchildren,  2 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Bertha  Berry,  Mary  Berry, 
Pearl  Brenneman,  and  Annie  Hartman),  and  2 
brothers  (James  T.  and  Boyd  L.  Shank).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Glen  E. ).  She 
was  a member  of  Beldor  Mennonite  Church.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  Bank  Mennonite 
Church,  Jan.  24,  in  charge  of  Mahlon  Blosser, 
Harold  Lahman,  Chester  K.  Lehman  and 
Lloyd  Horst;  interment  in  Bank  Church  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hodel,  John  Peter,  son  of  Heinrich  and 
Christine  (Landes)  Hodel,  was  born  in  Gelchs- 
heim,  Germany,  June  21,  1897;  died  Jan. 
22,  1976;  aged  78  y.  On  Nov.  4,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Esther  Elizabeth  Smucker,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Paul  E.  and 
Ernest  F.),  one  daughter  (Use — Mrs.  Larry 
Yoder),  4 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Godfrey), 
and  one  sister  (Christine  Hodel).  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  Carlsbad  Mennonite 
Church  on  Jan.  26,  1976,  in  charge  of  Peter 
E.  Hartman  and  Vernon  S.  Gerig;  interment 
at  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Carlsbad,  N.M. 

Immel,  Robert,  son  of  William  and  Elva  (Stutz- 
man) Immel,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  25,  1921;  died  at  Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  17,  1976;  aged  54  y.  He 
was  married  to  Ruth  Mullet,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Brenda  — 
Mrs.  Charles  George),  2 sons  (David  and  Ste- 
ven), 2 grandsons,  and  2 brothers  (Glenn  and 
Harlan).  One  brother  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  21,  in  charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  interment 
in  church  cemetery. 

Keeler,  Addie  R.,  was  born  in  Lehigh  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1893;  died  Jan.  9,  1976;  aged  83  y. 
She  was  married  to  Alvin  C.  Keeler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Nov.  5,  1964.  Surviving 
are  following  children  (Mabel  W.  — Mrs.  Elmer 
Leatherman,  Nathaniel  W.,  Kathern  W.  — Mrs. 


J.  David  Detweiler,  Harvey  W.,  Esther  W.  — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Pearson,  Addie  Arlene — Mrs. 
Marvin  Moyer,  and  Susan  W.  — Mrs.  Curtis 
Stoudt),  17  grandchildren,  and  24  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  Towamencin 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held,  in  charge  of  John  L.  Freed;  interment 
in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lebold,  Noah,  son  of  John  and  Leah  (Brunk) 
Lebold,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont.,  Apr. 
6,  1894;  died  at  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Jan.  13,  1976; 
aged  81  y.  On  Dec.  1,  1921,  he  was  married  to 
Edith  Leis,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Apr. 
5,  1967.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Irvin),  3 daugh- 
ters (Irene — Mrs.  Albert  Erb,  Elizabeth  — Mrs. 
Ernest  Mitchell,  and  Doris  — Mrs.  Orval  Jantzi), 
12  grandchildren,  and  2 great-granddaughters. 
He  was  a member  of  Erb  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  16,  in  charge  of  Leonard  A.  Epp;  inter- 
ment in  Erb  Street  Cemetery. 

Miller,  D.  D.,  son  of  Noah  and  Saphronia 
(Hemmel)  Miller,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
May  2,  1889;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  20,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  June 
16,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Maggie  Mae  Kuhns, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  June  19,  1970. 
On  Nov.  18,  1972,  he  was  married  to  Lucretia 
Stutzman  Shank,  who  died  on  Feb.  15,  1973. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  served 
pastorates  in  Protection,  Kan.;  Martin’s  Creek, 
Berlin,  Ohio,  and  Salem,  New  Paris,  Ind.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Rieth-Rohrer- 
Ehret  Funeral  Home,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Jan.  22, 
in  charge  of  Floyd  L.  Stutzman  and  Paul  Lantz; 
interment  in  Elkhart  Prairie  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Ivan  G.,  son  of  William  H.  and  Lydia 
Z.  (Good)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Caernarvon  Twp., 
Pa.,  May  29,  1896;  died  of  a stroke  at  Lan- 
caster General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  14, 
1976;  aged  79  y.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Rutt, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  April  1961.  He 
was  later  married  to  Amanda  Wenger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Mervin 
R.  and  Paul  R.  WeaveO,  15  grandchildren,  20 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Benjamin  F. 
and  Paul  E.  Weaver),  and  one  sister  (Anna 

— Mrs.  George  M.  Reed).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  an  infant  son  and  a daughter,  Arlene 

— Mrs.  Frank  A.  Kenner).  He  was  a member  of 
Groffdale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  17,  in  charge  of  Amos 
Sauder,  Curvin  Buchen,  and  Charles  Wert;  in- 
terment in  adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Wallowitch;  pp.  128,  137,  138  (top)  by 
Ron  Sawatsky. 


calendar 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mar.  4-7. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session, 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Mar,  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr,  1. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

Annual  meeting  of  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
July  22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention, 
at  YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Says  250,000 

Need  Food  Aid  in  Cleveland 

Officials  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
church Council  have  predicted  that  some 

250.000  people  in  the  metropolitan  area 
will  be  in  critical  need  of  food  assistanee 
in  1976.  Under  auspices  of  the  council, 
11  hunger  centers  were  operated  in  1975, 
serving  food  monthly  to  4,500  families  or 

22.000  persons,  according  to  the  Rev. 
Donald  G.  Jacobs,  executive  director  of 
the  council.  Most  of  the  Centers  are  lo- 
cated in  churches. 

He  said  the  council  does  not  expect  the 
situation  to  improve  this  year.  Hunger 
has  sharpened  with  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment and  increasing  mood  of  depression, 
he  said. 

Judge  Hits  Alabama  Prisons 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  Alabama 
officials  to  make  massive  improvements  in 
their  penal  system,  which  he  described  as 
unconstitutional  and  filled  with  “rampant 
violence  and  jungle  atmosphere.”  Judge 
Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Federal  District 
Court  handed  down  to  Gov.  George  C. 
Wallace  and  other  state  officials  a set  of 
minimum  constitutional  guidelines  con- 
taining 44  major  items,  which  he  said 
should  become  effective  within  six  months 
or  other  arrangements  would  be  made 
with  the  court. 

Alabama  officials  did  not  challenge  the 
findings  or  guidelines,  but  held  that  they 
had  insufficient  funds  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem. 

Prayers  for  Russians  Jailed  in  the  USSR 

At  least  three  Russians  were  remembered 
in  prayers  when  hundreds  of  churches 
throughout  Britain  observed  a Day  of 
Prayer  for  Christians  imprisoned  for  their 
faith  and  other  prisoners  of  conscience. 
The  commemoration  was  supported  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  embraces  more 
than  700  churches,  societies,  and  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country.  It  issued 
special  background  for  the  prayers  naming 
i particular  prisoners. 

They  included  three  Russians  — Georgi 
Vins,  Father  Vasily  Romanyuk,  and  Andrei 
Tverdokhlebov.  Mr.  Vins,  a leader  of  dis- 
sident Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
I sentenced  on  Jan.  31  last  year  to  five 
; years’  imprisonment  followed  by  five 
' years’  exile. 

Father  Romanyuk  is  an  Orthodox  priest 
from  the  Ukraine,  who  was  sentenced  in 


June  1972  to  ten  years’  imprisonment, 
followed  by  five  years’  exile.  Mr.  Tver- 
dokhlebov, a physieist  and  secretary  of 
Amnesty  International’s  Moscow  group, 
is  being  held  in  the  Lefortevo  prison  in 
the  capital,  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
slander. 

Growth  of  Evangelical  Cooperation 
Cited  by  Lausanne  Unit  Leader 

The  African  Baptist  minister  who 
heads  the  Lausanne  Continuation  Com- 
mittee for  World  Evangelization  reported 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  evangelical  cooper- 
ation has  been  expanding  at  an  unpre- 
cedented rate  around  the  world  since 
the  Lausanne  Congress  met  in  1974. 
Addressing  the  second  meeting  of  the  eom- 
mittee.  Rev.  Gottfried  Osei-Mensah  said 
that  he  received  “a  sudden  flood  of 
letters  ” from  around  the  world  after  his 
selection  as  executive  secretary  was  an- 
nounced last  September. 

A native  of  Ghana,  Mr.  Osei-Mensah 
had  been  pastor  of  International  Baptist 
Church  in  Nairobi  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  head  the  committee.  Since  Sep- 
tember, he  said,  he  has  established  a 
headquarters  in  Nairobi  and  met  with 
Christian  leaders  in  Australia,  Europe, 
and  Latin  America,  as  well  as  Africa. 

A Vatican  Document  Condemns 
Aberrant  Sexual  Behavior 

Citing  an  “urgent  need  ” to  refute  ser- 
ious errors  and  widespread  “aberrant 
modes”  of  sexual  behavior,  the  Vatican 
has  issued  a reaffirmation  of  Catholic 
Church  teaching  specifically  condemning 
premarital  sex,  homosexual  acts,  and  mas- 
turbation and  calling  for  a positive  espou- 
sal of  chastity  in  Christian  life. 

Declaring  that  the  “corruption  of  morals 
has  increased  ” in  the  present  time,  parti- 
cularly in  the  ““unbridled  exaltation  of  sex  ” 
in  the  media  and  entertainment,  the  docu- 
ment said  the  corruption  has  ““reached  the 
point  of  invading  the  field  of  education 
and  of  infecting  the  general  mentality.” 

It  noted  that  while  some  educators  and 
moralists  have  been  able  to  contribute  to 
a better  understanding  of  sexual  values 
““there  are  those  who  have  put  forward 
concepts  and  modes  of  behavior  which 
are  contrary  to  the  true  moral  exigencies 
of  the  human  person.  Some  members  of 
the  latter  groups  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  favor  a licentious  hedonism.  ” 


Will  Submit  Sunday  Sales  Bill 

Sunday  sales  legislation  that  will  favor 
the  opening  of  small  stores  on  a regular 
basis  and  larger  stores  during  peak  shop- 
ping seasons  will  be  studied  by  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly. 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature.  Gov. 
Philip  Noel  said  he  plans  to  submit  legis- 
lation ““that  will  regulate  Sunday  sales  on 
the  basis  of  volume  or  size,  protect  the 
interests  of  our  work  force,  provide  for 
the  convenienee  of  our  citizens  and,  hope- 
fully, satisfy  our  larger  merchants  by  pro- 
viding for  Sunday  sales  at  larger  establish- 
ments during  those  Sundays  of  the  year 
when  demand  for  such  convenience  is  at 
its  peak.  ” 

Thousands  March  in  Washington 
To  Support  Pro-Life  Movement 

The  line  of  marchers  stretched  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol  as  a “pro- 
life”  demonstrations  marked  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  abortion. 

The  March  for  Life,  as  the  march  down 
the  sidewalks  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was 
called,  culminated  with  a 90-minute  rally 
on  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol.  Later 
many  of  the  marchers  (most  of  them  from 
Eastern  and  Midwestern  states)  called  on 
their  Senators  and  Representatives,  pre- 
senting to  each  a dozen  or  more  red  roses 
symbolizing  an  unborn  child.  Miss  Nellie 
J.  Gray,  founding  chairman  of  the  March 
for  Life,  estimated  the  total  number  of 
marchers  at  100,000.  Police  estimated  a 
total  of  about  65,000. 

Launch  Drive  Against 
State-Sponsored  Gambling 

United  Methodist  churches  in  central 
Connecticut  have  launched  a drive  to 
repeal  “state-sponsored  gambling.  ” The 
Program  Council  of  the  Connecticut 
Central  District  of  the  New  York  Con- 
ference said  it  also  hopes  to  organize 
other  churches  and  civic  groups  to  push 
for  repeal  of  legalized  gambling  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  council  represents  54  Methodist 
churches  in  Connecticut,  west  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  with  a membership  of 

20,000  persons.  “ Most  Protestant  churches 
are  pretty  firm  on  this  one  (opposition 
to  gambling),”  said  Rev.  Richard  E.  Smelt- 
zer,  district  superintendent.  ““This  is  the 
time  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  ” 
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Church  for  People  or  People  for  Church? 


“My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light”  (Mt.  11:30). 

The  Bible  is  full  of  concern  for  people.  There  are  strong 
figures  such  as  Moses  and  mighty  figures  of  speech  such 
as  “shepherd.”  These  and  other  emphases  illustrate  the 
theme  expressed  in  John  3:16,  “God  so  loved  the  world.” 

Side  by  side  with  the  concern  for  people  is  the  call  for 
people  to  love  God  and  serve  their  fellows.  This  call  is 
mediated  by  persons  in  organizations  such  as  the  church. 
Always  there  is  need  for  these  leaders  to  be  reminded  that 
their  service  is  to  lead  people  to  God  rather  than  to  please 
themselves. 

Ezekiel,  for  example,  complained  about  the  shepherds 
who  fed  themselves  instead  of  the  sheep:  “You  eat  the 
fat,  you  clothe  yourselves  with  the  wool,  you  slaughter  the 
fatlings;  but  you  do  not  feed  the  sheep.  The  weak  you  have 
not  strengthened,  the  sick  you  have  not  healed  . . . the 
lost  you  have  not  sought”  (Ezek.  34:3,  4).  Jesus  spoke 
against  those  who  wrote  the  rules  to  suit  themselves,  but 
persons  not  in  the  inner  circle  found  them  difficult  to  live 
by.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  is  for  well-intentioned 
leaders  to  turn  good  news  into  bad,  to  forget  that,  as  Jesus 
said,  “The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
sabbath”  (Mk.  2:27). 

This  issue  came  to  mind  as  I listened  to  guest  speaker 
Lyle  Schaller  at  Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries’  annual 
seminar  for  ministers  the  first  week  of  February.  Schaller 
has  devoted  major  time  in  recent  years  to  the  study  of 
churches  and  how  they  work.  One  of  the  problems  he  has 
discovered  is  that  of  the  functional  vs.  relational  approach 
to  church  program.  How  do  these  differ? 

With  the  functional  approach  the  goals  of  the  program 
and  the  methods  used  are  set  mainly  by  the  leaders, 
and  the  people  are  invited  to  go  along  with  them.  If  the 
goals  or  methods  do  not  appeal  to  the  people,  what  is  to 
be  done?  The  people  can  sit  and  fidget,  stay  away,  ask  for 
a change,  or  rise  up  and  throw  the  leaders  out.  Generally, 
in  church,  they  quietly  choose  one  of  the  first  two  rather 
than  becoming  noisy  or  violent. 

With  the  relational  approach  leaders  consider  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  people  and  develop  the  program 
in  response  to  these.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  provide 
more  than  one  choice.  In  a church  of  more  than  a dozen 


members,  not  all  will  favor  the  same  approach  and  other 
options  should  be  provided.  (With  a dozen  or  less,  the  group 
can  better  discuss  their  differences  and  come  to  a common 
mind.) 

Schaller  stressed  the  need  to  provide  for  more  than  one 
“yes”  answer.  Not  just  yes  or  no  to  one  program  or 
approach,  but  yes  to  this  one  or  yes  to  that  one.  If,  for 
example,  a good  many  people  like  the  teaching  method 
of  John  Miller,  but  not  all,  we  need  another  class.  Here  we 
can  have  a teacher  who  uses  a different  approach  so 
that  more  may  have  their  needs  met. 

Another  way  to  be  relational  as  well  as  functional  is  to 
call  on  the  gifts  of  all  the  people,  not  just  a few.  In  every 
congregation  there  will  probably  be  a hierarchy  of  tasks: 
some  which  are  seen  as  more  urgent  than  others.  But  not 
everyone  in  the  congregation  is  good  at  the  top  jobs,  nor 
could  everyone  be  used  here.  What  then  of  the  people 
whose  gifts  are  not  needed?  Indeed  is  there  anyone  whose 
gifts  are  not  needed  in  the  church? 

More  likely  it  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  lack  imag- 
ination to  use  the  gifts  at  all.  The  church  which  is  for 
people  will  find  a way  to  give  honor  to  all  by  seeking  their 
aid  in  the  work  of  the  church  and  thanking  them  for  their 
efforts. 

Professional  leaders,  Schaller  warned,  tend  to  think  they 
know  what  a church  should  do  and  how  it  should  be  or- 
ganized. Professionals  tend  to  favor  change.  Why  should 
this  Sunday  school  class  of  60-year-olds  keep  meeting 
in  the  same  spot  year  after  year?  Break  it  up.  Send 
them  to  a new  room.  Get  a new  teacher.  Introduce  a new 
curriculum.  Yet,  said  Schaller,  scientists  are  discovering 
the  importance  of  place  in  people’s  lives.  Having  their  own 
satisfactory  place  to  meet  is  part  of  what  gives  life 
meaning  for  these  people. 

It  is  not  that  leaders  may  not  lead.  But  in  leading  we 
need  Spirit-filled  imagination  to  stand  aside  occasionally 
and  ask,  “Why  was  the  Sabbath  made  for  man?  What  does 
he  need  most  from  this  weekly  occasion?”  Or,  “Why 
should  people  relate  to  the  church?  Does  our  church 
program  serve  people  or  do  we  expect  people  to  serve  the 
church?  ” I think  we  know  which  answer  Jesus  would 
give.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Where 
in  All 

the  Words? 


by  Joyce  M.  Shutt 


wordswordswordswordswords 
where  in  all  the  words 
is  the 
Word 

and  the  Word  became  human 
and  lived  among  us 
where 

where  are  you  staying  Jesus 
come  and  see 

can  anything  good  come  out  of 
there 

come  and  see 

wordswordswordswordswordswords 
where  in  all  the  words 
is  the 
Word 

and  the  Word  became  human 
and  lives  among  us 
come  and  see 

— from  John  1,  by  Peter  Ediger 

Words.  Have  you  ever  really  thought  about  words?  What 
are  they?  Why  do  we  use  them?  From  where  did  they 
come?  How  could  we  communicate  without  them?  What 
happens  to  you  when  you  roll  a word  on  your  tongue  and 
it  suddenly  takes  on  life  and  power? 

The  early  Hebrews  had  so  much  respect  for  words  that 
they  believed,  once  uttered,  a word  took  on  a life  and 


existence  of  its  own.  And  don’t  they?  How  often  have 
we  said  something  in  anger  to  our  spouse,  parent,  child, 
friend,  only  to  wish  we  could  take  it  back?  Yet  those 
words  live  on,  coming  back  to  haunt  us  in  times  of  stress 
and  tension.  Positive  words  live  on,  too,  in  the  kind  things 
we  say.  Sometimes  our  affirming  words  alter  a person’s 
whole  being.  But  whether  we  say  hurting  or  healing  words, 
they  carry  with  them  force  and  power. 

Far  too  often  we  make  cutting  and  thoughtless  re- 
marks, leaving  others  with  tears  in  their  eyes  or  re- 
treating behind  a wall  of  silence.  How  often  do  we  complain 
to  others  about  our  children,  spouse,  friends,  or  relatives 
instead  of  searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  relation- 
ship with  them?  How  often  do  we  belittle  a loved  one? 

Words  Are  Links.  Words  are  often  the  important  link 
that  binds  or  separates  us  from  others.  Words  inhibit  a 
relationship  or  build  bridges  of  understanding.  Words  have 
a way  of  translating  the  fearful  into  something  safe  and 
manageable.  Without  words  we  are  often  helpless  and 
impotent. 

When  Earl,  my  husband,  and  I spent  two  years  in 
Austria  and  Germany  with  MCC,  we  went  without  any 
grasp  of  the  German  language.  Never  in  my  life  had 
I felt  so  alone  and  helpless!  I had  no  words  to  serve  me, 
nothing  to  link  me  to  the  culture  or  people.  In  contrast, 
to  have  names  and  words  for  things  implies  a kind  of 
intimacy  and  familiarity  which  dispels  fear  and  superstition. 


Words  stored  in  our  memories  link  the  past  and  future. 
What  happens  when  we  go  back  home  to  visit  or  attend  a 
reunion?  We  talk  about  the  past.  We  remember  the  peo- 
ple, deeds,  and  events  which  somehow  helped  to  make 
us  — our  families,  churches,  schools,  or  whatever  — who 
and  what  we  are  today. 

What  happens  when  we  lose  a sense  of  continuity?  Cut 
off  from  the  past,  we  don’t  know  who  we  are.  That’s  ter- 
rifying — not  knowing  who  we  are.  The  drive  adopted  chil- 
dren often  feel  to  find  their  “real”  parents  generally 
doesn’t  imply  rejection  of  the  adoptive  parents,  but  rather 
reflects  a deep  need  to  be  in  touch  with  the  past. 

We  Mennonites  often  tend  to  be  ashamed  or  apologetic 
of  our  ethnic  ties.  But  there  are  many  today  who  hunger 
for  a people  and  a distinctive  culture  with  which  they  can 
identify  and  find  a sense  of  belonging.  Accepting  our  past 
and  loving  it,  in  spite  of  failures  and  mistakes,  somehow 
enables  us  to  live  in  the  present  more  fully  and  to  reach 
courageously  for  the  future.  One  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  the  Bible  is  to  help  us  discover  what  it  means  to 
be  God’s  people  now. 

Some  years  ago,  Earl  developed  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Bedfast  and  racked  with  pain,  he  spent  hours  talking  of 
his  boyhood.  When  his  parents  came  to  visit  they’d  rem- 
inisce about  who  lived  on  which  farm,  who  was  related 
to  whom,  what  had  happened  in  certain  years.  There 
was  something  in  that  process  of  remembering  and  re- 
playing the  past  that  helped  him.  By  going  back  and  re- 
living past  events  and  relationships,  he  was  able  to 
build  a new  sense  of  personhood  that  now  incorporated 
the  physical  disability  that  would  continue  to  shape  his 
future. 

Words  somehow  help  make  life  safe,  giving  us  tools  for 
growing  and  maturing.  One  night  at  Bible  study.  Bill  sud- 
denly held  up  his  hand.  “Wait  everybody!  Be  quiet.  I 
can’t  wait  to  hear  what  I’m  going  to  say  next.”  We  all 
laughed,  and  then  listened.  Bill  was  recognizing  that  we 
often  discover  something  new  by  listening  to  ourselves  as 
we  talk  with  others.  Frequently,  when  we  are  bothered, 
we  go  round  and  round  in  our  own  heads.  Not  even 
prayer  seems  to  help. 

Then  we  talk  with  someone  we  trust.  Listening  to  what 
we  are  saying  to  them,  how  we  sound,  we  begin  to  hear 
the  distortions  and  strengths  and  hidden  agendas  in  our 
words.  The  very  process  of  speaking  with  another  can 
cause  us  to  perceive  ourselves  and  others  in  new  ways. 

Words  and  Experience.  Words  help  us  experience  and 
express  our  deeper  feelings  and  emotions.  Frequently, 
we  are  afraid  to  admit  and  face  feelings  in  ourselves  and 
others.  When  someone  is  troubled,  we  often  prefer  solving 
their  problem  for  them  instead  of  listening,  empathizing, 
valuing  their  struggles  and  feelings  — thus  making  it  safe 
for  them  to  solve  their  own  problems  for  themselves.  Some 
feelings  are  so  strong  they  will  not  go  away.  They  de- 
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mand  an  outlet.  Others  that  can  enrich  our  lives  dis- 
sipate unless  shared.  What  happens  to  joy  when  there  is 
no  one  with  whom  to  share  it?  Have  you  ever  been  so 
full  of  happiness  that  you’ve  been  driven  to  seek  out 
someone?  How  must  the  blind  man  have  felt  after  regain- 
ing his  sight?  Could  he  really  have  obeyed  Jesus  and  not 
told  others  of  the  wonderful  thing  that  had  happened 
to  him? 

Words  become  necessary  if  we  are  to  move  outside 
of  ourselves.  Helen  Keller’s  life  illustrates  this.  Blind,  deaf, 
and  unable  to  speak,  she  was  imprisoned  in  her  own  body. 
Words  changed  her  from  an  untamed  animal  into  a hu- 
man being.  Words  gave  her  energy  and  intellect  an  out- 
let. In  the  same  way  the  Bible  shows  us  that  we  can  find 
wholeness  as  persons  and  experience  salvation  only  in 
community,  never  as  individuals  in  isolation. 

The  concept  of  community,  of  being  for  others,  is 
implied  in  Jesus’  saying,  “When  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name.  . . . ” Words  are  vital  in  creating 
community.  For  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian, 
a sense  of  personhood  and  identity  came  in  being  an 
integral  part  of  the  group,  not  by  going  off  and  doing 
their  own  thing. 

Words  Are  Liberating.  Words  are  liberating,  mind-and- 
spirit-expanding  tools  we  use  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
nonsense  of  life.  Many  cultures  put  great  stress  on  words 
by  naming  places  and  children  after  important  events  or 
persons.  Genesis  contains  many  such  stories  and  ex- 
amples, as  when  Leah  names  her  children  to  reflect  her 
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relationship  with  Jacob,  or  when  Jacob  names  Peniel 
and  Bethel  after  his  experience  and  dreams. 

In  many  ways,  we  retain  that  respect  for  names.  What 
do  we  think  when  a new  mother  refuses  to  name  her 
child?  Doesn’t  that  imply  a refusal  on  her  part  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  child?  Why  are  we  hurt  when  some- 
one consistently  forgets  our  name?  The  words  we  use  in- 
dicate how  we  perceive  our  relationships.  To  call  Earl 
“my  husband  ” implies  a far  different  relationship  than 
“my  friend.  ” 

Without  understanding  this  special  respect  the  Hebrews 
gave  to  words  and  names,  we  are  hindered  in  com- 
prehending many  of  the  basic  concepts  in  the  biblical 
teachings.  For  instance,  Adam  naming  the  animals  takes 
on  a fuller  meaning  when  we  know  that  for  the  Hebrew, 
naming  something  gave  the  namer  power  and  responsi- 
bility over  the  thing  named.  Knowing  that,  it  doesn’t 
seem  at  all  strange  that  the  biblical  writers  explained 
the  mystery  of  creation  by  “And  God  said.  . . .’’  This 
knowledge  also  helps  us  understand  why  they  were  afraid 
to  speak  the  name  for  God  and  why  God  refused  to  answer 
Moses’  question  “What  is  your  name?  ” To  allow  Moses 
to  know  His  name,  would  have  given  Moses  power  over 
God!  We  retain  some  of  that  feeling  of  power  in  a name 
each  time  we  pray  the  words  “in  Jesus  name.  ” 

Living  in  a world  filled  with  television,  radios,  phono- 
graphs, books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  we  find  it 
hard  to  imagine  a time  when  the  written  or  electronic 
word  was  not  an  integral  part  of  life.  Yet  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  reflect  a period  in  which  the  written 
word  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

..We  tend  to  say  “seeing  is  believing,”  but  in  biblical 
times  and  in  nonliterate  cultures  “hearing  is  believing.” 
Whichever  way,  there  is  still  great  value  in  describing  Je- 
sus as  “the  Word.  ” Words,  after  all,  are  that  which  link  us 
to  each  other  and  the  larger  world.  Words  link  us  to  God 
through  the  Bible,  church  tradition,  prayer,  human  me- 
diators. Those  times  when  we  feel  as  though  our  prayers 
hang  just  below  the  ceiling  and  we  find  it  hard  to  talk 
with  others  are  the  very  times  when  life  is  most  empty 
and  confusing. 

Marriage  counselors  operate  on  the  premise  that  get- 
ting the  partners  really  listening  to  each  other  and  talk- 
ing is  the  most  important  step  in  reconciliation.  The  same 
applies  in  our  relationship  to  God.  In  prayer  we  com- 
municate with  God  in  all  His  fullness,  which  includes 
ourselves  and  others  in  the  fellowship.  The  Bible  pro- 
vides us  with  a rich  prayer  resource  and  model.  In  its 
pages  we  find  help  in  expressing  our  deepest  feelings  and 
longings.  One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition  is  affirmation  of  humanness  and  belief  in  a 
personal  God  with  whom  we  are  free  to  fight,  criticize, 
and  hate,  as  well  as  love,  praise,  and  adore. 

In  the  story  of  Job,  the  hurts  of  Lamentations,  and  the 
cries  of  Psalms  is  the  recognition  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  gift  of  grace  or  respond  to  God’s  love  until  we  are 
willing  to  face  and  share  our  negative,  as  well  as  our  pos- 


itive feelings  with  God  — in  the  same  way  we  cannot  ex- 
perience warm  intimate  relationships  with  others  until 
we  are  able  to  share  our  anger  and  hurt  as  well  as  our 
love  and  affirmation. 

Words  and  Knowledge  of  God.  In  The  New  English  Bible 
translation  of  John  LI  we  read:  “When  all  things  began, 
the  Word  already  was.  The  Word  dwelt  with  God,  and  what 
God  was,  the  Word  was.”  Though  God  certainly  is  not 
limited  to  the  words  we  speak,  hear,  or  read,  most  of  what 
we  know  of  God,  each  other,  and  ourselves  is  closely  related 
to  the  words  we  share.  For  our  words  help  give  form  to 
our  experiences,  behaviors,  and  feelings. 

Jesus  is  God’s  Word  to  us.  His  visual,  spoken,  experi- 
ential communication  of  Himself.  Thus  it  is  appropriate  to 
describe  Christ  as  “the  Word,  ” for  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
comes  to  us  in  rich  full  words  — the  spoken  word,  the  lived 
word,  the  silent  word,  the  visual  word,  the  shared  word. 
Words  are  far  more  than  letters  printed  on  a page  or 
sounds  that  vibrate  in  the  air. 

Words  are  events.  Words  shape  experience.  Words 
transmit  feelings.  Words  initiate  action.  Words  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  move  outside  ths  boundaries  of  our  physi- 
cal body  and  to  be,  do,  and  know.  Words  give  us  the  op- 
portunity and  permission  to  embrace  and  transcend  our 
human  limitations,  to  see  ourselves  as  children  of  God  with 
all  of  the  challenges  that  implies,  and  to  know  that  as 
good.  ^ 


Silence 


Have  you  ever  really  listened  to  silence? 
Let  it  flow  over  you  in  relaxing  waves. 

Let  it  ease  the  tension  of  jangled  nerves. 

Peace,  beauty,  and  tranquillity  are  all  about 
you  — if  you  choose  to  find  them. 

Turn  off  the  television,  radio,  the  hi-fi; 

Wrap  yourself  in  the  beauty  of  silence. 
Sit  by  a wooded  lake. 

Watch  the  sunrise. 

Walk  with  muffled  tread  in  new-fallen  snow. 
Listen  to  your  thoughts. 

Listen  to  your  heart. 

— Lois  Mae  Cuhel 
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My  Name  Shall  Be  There 

by  Roy  T.  Hartzler 


The  phrase  “my  name  shall  be  there”  comes  from  the 
dedication  of  a new  building.  God’s  people,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  King  Solomon,  had  just  completed  their  first 
permanent  structure  for  worship.  For  almost  400  years  since 
their  escape  from  Egypt,  the  center  of  worship  and  meeting 
God  had  been  a tent.  Now  there  was  a majestic  and  beau- 
tiful building. 

For  seven  years  they  had  labored  together.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Israelites  and  150,000  Canaanites  worked  at  gath- 
ering materials  and  assembling  them.  Finally  came  the  day 
for  dedication.  It  appears  that  everyone  came.  First,  the 
ark,  that  symbol  of  God’s  presence  since  the  Exodus,  was 
brought  from  its  tent  shelter  and  put  into  its  special  place. 
King  Solomon’s  prayer  contains  these  words:  “But  will 

God  dwell  indeed  ...  on  the  earth?  Behold,  heaven  and 
the  highest  heaven  cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this 
house  which  I have  built!  Yet  have  regard  to  the  prayer  of 
thy  servant  and  to  his  supplication.  O Lord  my  God,  heark- 
ening to  the  cry  and  to  the  prayer  which  thy  servant 
prays  before  thee;  that  thy  eyes  may  be  open  day  and 
night  toward  this  house,  the  place  which  thou  hast  said, 
“my  name  shall  be  there.’  ” 

Solomon  caught  the  divine  significance  of  their  celebra- 
tion by  acknowledging  God  as  too  great  to  be  contained  in 
a house.  This  building  stood  as  a special  place  because  God’s 
name  was  there.  The  dedication  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
became  a time  of  renewal  and  personal  consecration. 
With  a new  building  came  a new  sense  of  mission  and 
purpose.  The  dedication  became  a time  of  commitment  to 
greater  faithfulness  as  the  people  of  God. 

I find  it  helpful  to  think  about  that  earlier  dedication 
as  we  dedicate  a new  church  school  building  today.  We  are 
not  God’s  people  in  Palestine  but  God’s  people  in  the  North 
Penn  Valley.  We  do  not  view  ourselves  as  a nation  but 
rather  as  part  of  an  international  brotherhood  of  Chris- 
tians. We  are  not  400  years  on  this  side  of  delivery  from 
slavery  but  nearly  1,950  years  on  this  side  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. While  the  temple  played  a significant  role  in  the  life  of 
God’s  people,  the  temple  came  to  an  end.  God’s  work 
and  relationship  to  His  people  outlast  the  buildings  people 
erect.  I trust  we  catch  the  spirit  of  movement  and  action 
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as  we  think  about  what  God  is  doing  with  His  people. 

A Building  with  God  Present.  What  does  it  mean  to  ded- 
icate a building  where  God’s  presence  is  seen  as  a reality? 
This  new  building  is  not  unique  in  terms  of  shape  and 
size  and  materials.  The  house  of  the  Lord  that  Solomon 
constructed  was  not  especially  unique  as  a temple.  Many 
ancient  kings  built  temples  — big,  magnificent,  and  elab- 
orate temples.  The  temple  of  Yahweh  was  unique  because 
God  had  promised,  ““My  name  shall  be  there.  ” The  tem- 
ple was  to  make  visible  that  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  was  present  in  His  people.  It  made  visible 
that  God  had  saved  His  people  and  was  saving  them.  It 
was  a place  where  the  sinner,  the  defeated,  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  the  foreigner  and  the  oppressed  could 
come  for  forgiveness,  for  healing,  for  direction. 

Can  we  translate  some  of  that  vision  of  God’s  presence 
into  a school  situation?  What  does  it  mean  to  have  a school 
where  God’s  Spirit  is  acting  and  leading,  is  participating 
in  the  decisions?  In  light  of  biblical  history  and  the  na- 
ture and  mission  of  the  church,  let  nie  suggest  how  I 
try  to  answer  this  question. 

To  be  a school  where  ““my  name  shall  be  there,  ” 
where  God’s  presence  is  a reality,  is  first  of  all  to  recog- 
nize that  the  school  is  part  of  something  else.  It  is  part 
of  something  much  bigger  than  life  itself.  A school  that  is 
Christian  identifies  with  the  great  acts  of  God  in  his- 
tory and  especially  with  the  event  of  Christ.  It  is  part  of 
God’s  movement  in  the  world.  A Christian  school  is  a part 
of  the  continuation  in  our  times  of  the  mission  Jesus 
began.  The  gospel  message  of  salvation,  peace,  brother- 
hood, love,  patience,  and  respect  for  others  are  the  roots 
of  a Christian  school.  These  are  principles  that  guide  the 
faculty  and  Board  of  a Christian  school. 

Along  with  the  usual  skills  associated  with  school  learn- 
ing, a Christian  school  must  be  concerned  for  developing 
the  skills  of  Christian  discipleship.  A school  that  is  Chris- 
tian takes  so  seriously  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
helps  young  persons  develop  the  skills  needed  as  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  To  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  peace- 
makers that  Jesus  calls  us  to  be,  requires  skills  not 
found  in  most  school  curricula.  Christian  discipleship 
skills  are  learned  only  within  a view  that  the  task  of 
the  Christian  school  is  a continuation  of  the  work  Jesus 
began. 
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Second,  the  Christian  school  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it 
has  a goal  beyond  itself.  The  Christian  school  is  always 
cognizant  of  the  centrality  of  the  church  and  the  function 
of  the  congregation  in  God’s  plan  for  His  people.  The 
church  as  the  universal  body  of  God’s  people  and  the  con- 
gregation as  the  local  representation  of  that  body  always 
have  a priority  relationship  to  a school  that  is  Chris- 
tian. 

Several  years  ago  a careful  study  was  done  by  the 
Mennonite  Church  of  its  educational  task.  The  study  group 
included  representatives  with  mission,  publication,  and 
congregational  concerns  as  well  as  representatives  with 
elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  seminary  education 
interests.  This  group  put  together  a ten  point  educational 
strategy. 

This  first  point  in  that  strategy  affirms  the  congrega- 
tion as  the  basic  institution  in  its  role  as  a decision-making 
and  educating  agency.  This  is  to  say  that  a Christian  school 
responds  to  needs  as  determined  by  the  congregation  it 
serves.  Its  primary  goal  is  the  equipping  of  young  people 
to  return  to  and  function  effectively  in  a congregation. 
This  is  saying  that  the  Christian  family  or  Christian  indi- 
vidual does  not  stand  alone  but  is  part  of  a decision- 
making community  of  faith. 

To  Teach  as  Jesus  Did.  One  of  the  finest  statements 
on  Christian  education  was  produced  in  1972  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  titled:  “To  Teach 
as  Jesus  Did.  ” Their  way  of  stating  this  point  is  as  fol- 
lows: “Community  is  at  the  heart  of  Christian  education 
not  simply  as  a concept  to  be  taught  but  as  a reality  to 
be  lived.  Through  education,  men  must  be  moved  to  build 
community  in  all  areas  of  life;  they  can  do  this  best  if 
they  have  learned  the  meaning  of  community  by  ex- 
periencing it.  . . . Education’s  lessons  are  learned  in 
classroom  and  pew;  but  also  in  the  experience  of  living  in 
a Christian  community  of  faith  actively  engaged  in  service 
of  God,  church,  and  neighbor.” 

I think  it  is  very  important  that  a Christian  school 
maintain  channels  of  communication  with  the  congrega- 
tions it  serves.  Congregations  might  annually  communi- 
cate with  the  school  in  a fashion  similar  to  this:  “In 
light  of  our  congregation’s  concern  this  year  or  in  light 
of  our  particular  goal  for  this  year,  we  trust  Penn  View 
School  can  help  our  students  in  the  following  areas.  . . . ” 
A list  of  specific  expectations  could  then  be  identified. 
The  task  of  a Christian  school  grows  out  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Christian  community  for  that  school.  The 
goal  of  Christian  education  is  to  build  the  church.  That 
requires  a view  of  educating  for  participation  in  the  com- 
munity of  believers,  not  merely  education  for  isolated 
individuals. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  people  start  schools,  whereas 
Christ  began  the  church.  The  Christian  school  is  a ser- 
vant of  the  church,  an  expression  of  the  church,  an  out- 
growth of  the  church.  It  is  not  the  church  and  it  does 
not  replace  the  church.  It  is  a tool  to  help  the  church 


be  faithful  in  its  mission.  It  is  one  way  that  church  can 
give  witness  to  its  obedience  to  God. 

Third,  a school  where  God’s  name  is  present  is  a school 
where  heaven  and  earth  come  together.  Christian  educa- 
tion brings  the  divine  and  the  human  into  relationship.  Part 
of  heaven’s  agenda  is  being  worked  on  when  Christian 
adults  and  young  people  work  together  under  the  convic- 
tion that  God  is  in  their  setting. 

Fourth,  to  be  a school  under  God  is  to  view  the  student 
not  as  a blank  sheet  to  be  filled,  or  a hunk  of  clay  to 
be  molded,  or  just  a kid  to  be  trained,  but  as  a child  of 
God.  I’m  sometimes  reminded  of  Luke’a  account  of  Jesus 
and  His  trip  to  Jerusalem  as  a 12-year-old.  Unknown  to 
His  parents,  Jesus  ended  up  in  the  temple,  with  the 
teachers,  listening  to  them  and  asking  them  questions.  At 
that  point  things  were  stirring  in  the  young  Man,  Jesus, 
that  His  parents  did  not  understand.  The  KJV  has  Jesus 
saying,  “Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  my  Father’s 
business?  ” 

Jesus  and  His  parents  were  not  “wisting  ” the  same 
things.  Sometimes  when  God’s  truth  breaks  into  a young 
person’s  experience,  we  parents  do  not  “wist.  ” To  send 
young  people  to  a school  where  God’s  name  is  present  is 
an  act  of  faith.  God  may  begin  to  break  in  in  ways  that 
we  may  not  fully  understand.  Christian  education  is  much 
more  than  the  right  facts.  It  is  a setting  where  spiritual 
insight  is  allowed  to  happen.  It  is  to  live  in  the  expec- 
tancy that  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  addressing  both  teacher 
and  student. 

Finally,  to  have  a school  where  God’s  name  is  active 
is  to  have  a sacred  view  of  the  future.  Solomon’s  prayer 
of  dedication  has  several  paragraphs  with  a futuristic 
ring  to  them.  Solomon  seems  to  be  saying,  “As  we  are 
assembled  here  today  and  look  ahead,  we  see  God  using 
the  temple  in  these  specific  ways.  ” For  us  we  ask:  What 
does  it  mean  to  educate  young  people  to  live  as  God’s 
people  20,  30,  or  50  years  from  now?  In  the  year 
2007,  today’s  first-grader  will  be  my  age.  What  will  be  the 
issues  facing  the  Christian  church  in  the  year  2007?  What 
will  then  be  the  best  congregational  forms?  What  tasks 
will  God’s  people  be  called  upon  to  do? 

We  Must  Ask  These  Questions.  We  don’t  know  the 
answers  but  we  must  ask  these  questions.  Furthermore, 
we  adults  are  the  persons  who  now  have  something  to 
say  about  what  the  world  and  church  will  be  like  in  the 
year  2007.  Christian  education  is  not  only  the  business  of 
the  school,  it  is  first  of  all  and  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Christian  community  of  adults.  Penn  View  School 
helps  us  do  what  we  can’t  do  any  other  way. 

The  dedication  of  a building  in  which  the  message 
and  mission  of  Christ  will  be  carried  out  is  a significant 
event  for  God’s  people.  It  becomes  a time  to  recall  the  great 
acts  of  God  in  history,  to  renew  our  commitment  to  God, 
to  clarify  our  mission,  to  review  our  relationships  with  each 
other,  to  prepare  for  new  opportunities  and  to  think 
about  the  future.  ^ 
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The  Missionary  Method  of  Jesus 

by  Marlin  Miller 


Some  of  my  earliest  memories  are  of  childhood  ideals 
that  I would  someday  be  a missionary.  I managed  to  com- 
bine the  idea  that  mission  was  the  great  task  of  the  church 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  exciting  because  you  could  go 
to  places  like  Australia,  where  they  knew  how  to  make 
boomerangs.  In  the  course  of  personal  and  spiritual 
growth  the  boomerangs  fell  away,  but  a certain  kind  of 
mission  idealism  remained  a part  of  my  thinking  and  mo- 
tivation. Partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  because 
of  the  encouragement  of  friends  and  others,  I left  the 
United  States  some  17  years  ago  to  spend  a year  in  Japan 
as  a student. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  doing  this  was  to  see  what  mis- 
sionaries looked  like  when  they  were  out  there,  and  to  see 
what  missions  looked  like  in  that  kind  of  a setting.  It 
was  in  part  a traumatic  experience.  Beginning  on  a ship 
where  I met  some  missionaries,  the  trauma  continued 
throughout  several  of  the  first  months  that  I was  in 
Japan  as  a young  student.  I began  to  see  that  much  of 
what  I had  understood  in  the  light  of  my  missionary 
idealism  did  not  at  all  measure  up  to  the  gospel,  and  that 
what  was  happening  very  often  was  the  exporting  of 
American  power  and  self-righteousness  and  denomina- 
tionalism  more  than  it  was  the  sending  of  the  gospel. 

The  experience  was  so  difficult  that  for  several  months 
I was  involved  in  a personal  debate  about  whether  it  was 
still  possible  to  remain  a Christian.  Through  the  help  of 
God  and  some  missionaries  I began  to  see  that  there  is 
also  another  kind  of  mission  and  that  this  other  kind  has 
much  more  to  do  with  what  Jesus  was  asking  His  disci- 
ples to  do. 

Some  time  after  returning  from  the  Japanese  experience, 
still  with  deep  convictions  about  the  mission  of  the  church, 
but  with  the  romanticism  and  the  idealism  shattered,  my 
wife  and  I left  to  work  in  Europe.  We  also  spent  some 
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time  itinerating  in  West  Africa.  During  that  time  of  ex- 
amining and  testing  mission  methods  and  messages  we 
came  to  a deepened  and  renewed  appreciation  of  the  kind 
of  thing  we  see  in  Matthew  10.  I have  concluded  that  if 
we  would  see  this  Scripture  in  all  its  relevance  before  we 
turn  to  the  Great  Commission,  the  shape  of  missions 
would  be  radically  changed. 

Jesus  first  sent  out  His  disciples  at  a time  when  the 
Jewish  people  were  probably  more  missionary  than  be- 
fore or  since.  Great  effort  was  expended  to  demon- 
strate the  uniqueness  of  the  Jewish  faith  in  terms  that 
other  people  could  understand.  It  was  a time  when  some 
of  the  restrictions  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a Jew  were 
relaxed  so  that  other  people  could  become  Jews  without 
having  to  change  all  the  customs.  It  was  like  changing 
Mennonite  disciplines  so  that  people  in  Africa  don’t  have 
to  live  as  we  do  in  Eureka  or  Elkhart. 

This  whole  missionary  outreach  met  with  a certain 
measure  of  success  as  we  know  because  early  Christians 
scattering  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  found  nu- 
merous Jewish  proselytes.  Many  of  the  first  Christians 
came  from  those  groups  of  Jewish  proselytes. 

Riding  the  Waves.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  be- 
tween that  situation  of  the  first  century  in  the  Roman 
Empire  and  ours  of  the  20th  century  in  North  America 
and  in  Europe.  Yet  we  too  are  riding  the  waves  of  a pow- 
erful missionary  stream  that  has  changed  the  course  of 
world  history.  It  began  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Today  there  are  between  35  and  40  thousand  American 
and  Western  European  missionaries  in  countries  other  than 
their  origin,  working,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  doing  var- 
ious other  kinds  of  things  that  are  involved  in  the  total 
mission  outreach  of  the  church.  Since  the  Second  World 
War,  the  vast  majority  of  those  foreign  missionaries  are 
North  Americans,  and  more  specifically  from  the  United 
States. 

It’s  beginning  also  to  work  the  other  way.  There  are  ap- 
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proximately  2,500  missionaries  who  have  been  sent  out  from 
34  different  countries  of  the  Third  World.  Some  of  them 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  and  to  Canada,  and 
we  met  some  in  France.  There  is  also  a measure  of 
success  in  this  whole  missionary  wave  going  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  thousands  of  Christian  congregations  and 
millions  of  Christians  around  the  world  because  of  this 
missionary  wave  of  the  past  two  centuries.  In  many  re- 
spects there  have  been  great  motivations  and  great  re- 
sults. But  it  is  a mixture  of  good  and  bad.  However, 
those  of  us  who  want  to  be  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
kingdom  need  not  only  to  recognize  the  mixture,  but 
also  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  We  should  be- 
gin by  going  back  to  Jesus  and  seeing  wbat  He  said  and 
did  about  mission. 

It  is  striking  that  Jesus  did  not  have  a lot  to  say  about 
this  great  missionary  wave  of  the  first  century,  except 
for  one  rather  cryptic  statement.  In  Matthew  23  He  ad- 
dressed Himself  to  the  missionary  activists  of  His  time: 
“Woe  to  you,  teachers  of  the  law  and  Pharisees,  you 
hypocrites,  you  travel  over  land  and  sea  to  win  a single 
convert  and  when  he  becomes  won  you  make  him  twice 
as  much  a son  of  hell  as  you  are.” 

That  is  not  a very  polite  thing  to  say  about  foreign 
missionaries.  It  is  not  very  affirming,  nor  does  it  tend  to 
encourage  dialogue.  We  should  remember  that  the  Phar- 
isees were  a renewal  movement  among  the  Jewish  people 
and  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  good  intentions.  Jesus 
was  not  criticizing  their  intentions.  He  was  criticizing 
what  was  happening  in  comparison  to  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  question  that  has  often  troubled 
me  is  whether  Jesus  would  say  something  like  this  in 
relation  to  much  of  the  missionary  awakening  of  the  past 
two  centuries. 

We  ought  to  examine  this  kind  of  question  very  care- 
fully. And  it  would  be  a question  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween some  cases  and  other  cases.  At  the  least  we  need 
to  recognize  that  Jesus  did  not  simply  ride  the  current 
missionary  movement.  There  are  very  good  reasons 
for  that.  If  we  learn  those  reasons  we  can  also  be  the 
kinds  of  missionaries  that  Jesus  was  calling  His  disciples 
to  be. 

Let’s  return  to  our  text  (Matthew  lO.T-23)  and  lift 
out  several  things.  The  first  thing  He  said  was:  “Do 
not  go  among  the  Gentiles  or  enter  any  town  of  the 
Samaritans.  Go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel.  ” Be- 
gin, in  other  words,  in  Galilee.  Do  not  start  by  moving 
out  there  where  all  the  missionary  activity  is  happening. 
Begin  right  here  where  you  come  from,  right  in 
your  backyard.  The  other  side  of  this  missionary  method 
also  seemed  to  strike  in  the  face  of  what  was  under- 
stood as  successful  missionary  strategy.  Do  not  take  along 
any  gold  or  silver  or  copper  in  your  belts.  Take  no 
bag  for  the  journey  or  extra  tunic  or  sandals  or  a staff. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  carry  on  anything  if  you  don’t 
have  some  kind  of  base  from  which  to  operate.  We  would 


usually  establish  this  first  of  all.  Jesus,  however,  was  saying, 
learn  to  be  a missionary  by  making  yourself  vulnerable 
to  those  to  whom  you  go.  Do  not  go  to  them  out  of  a 
position  of  power  where  you  look  down  on  them  and  they 
have  to  look  up  to  you.  Why  did  He  do  it  that  way?  Be- 
cause that  is  the  kingdom  way  to  do  it.  That  is  the  kind 
of  King  He  is  and  the  kind  of  missionary  Jesus  wants. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  King  of  this  new  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  this 
new  kingdom,  the  Messiah,  said,  “I  have  no  place  to  lay 
my  head.”  The  King  of  all  and  no  place  to  lay  His  head! 
He  had  no  position  from  which  He  could  get  a lever  on 
everyone  else.  He  made  Himself  weak  and  vulnerable  and 
dependent  on  others  in  going  out  to  them  and  in  reaching 
to  them. 

One  could  give  examples  of  North  Americans  and  others 
who  have  understood  and  lived  out  this  kind  of  missionary 
stance.  But  one  could  give  more  examples  of  those  who 
have  not  understood  and  lived  out  their  lack  of  under- 
standing. I could  give  examples  where  there  were  deep 
struggles  in  the  church  because  the  missionary  would 
say,  “You  cannot  tell  me  what  to  do  because  you  do  not 
pay  me.”  On  the  other  hand,  I could  mention  missionaries 
who  would  say,  “Yes,  we  could  get  around  faster  and 
reach  more  people  if  we  had  cars,  but  since  everyone  in 
town  has  a bicycle,  we  will  ride  bicycles.”  You  can  trace 
the  development  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
building  of  Christian  community  by  whether  missionaries 
have  adopted  the  one  stance  or  the  other. 

Particular  American  Temptations.  As  Americans  we  have 
particular  kinds  of  temptations.  We  are  in  general  a prac- 
tical and  pragmatic  people.  We  measure  success  in  terms 
of  doing  it  faster  and  better  and  bigger,  and  we  don’t 
understand  that  this  often  means  wielding  power  and  crush- 
ing people,  rather  than  being  vulnerable  and  sensitive  to 
them.  When  we  want  to  measure  the  success  we  can  say 
how  fast  something  was  done,  but  we  don’t  measure  how 
long  afterward  it  took  to  repair  the  damage.  Jesus  taught 
another  way  and  He  put  His  disciples  through  the  paces 
of  this  other  way  before  He  ever  talked  to  them  about 
going  beyond  Galilee  and  making  disciples  of  all  nations. 

Now  why  is  that?  On  the  more  superficial  level,  what 
Christians  have  learned  to  do  at  home  they  tend  to  do 
when  they  go  somewhere  else.  Jesus  was  not  simply  talking 
about  what  the  disciples  were  going  to  do  when  they  got 
out  there,  but  how  they  were  living  and  witnessing  in  Gal- 
ilee. He  was  talking  about  how  they  were  going  to  their 
neighbors.  He  was  talking  about  their  style  of  life  at  home. 

If  we  keep  on  translating  we  could  say.  He  was  talking 
about  the  congregational  structures  at  home.  He  was 
talking  about  how  people  worship  at  home.  He  was  talking 
about  the  models  of  church  leadership  at  home.  He  was 
talking  about  whether  or  not  we  have  learned  to  be  con- 
formed to  His  Spirit  instead  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  If 
we  have  not  learned  all  those  things,  or  even  if  we  have, 
we  tend  to  repeat  what  we  have  done  there.  So  each  local 
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Begin  at  home.  Missionaries  may  tend  to  think  they  should  cross  the  earth,  but  Jesus  sent  His  disciples  to  their  own  people  first. 


congregation  in  Galilee  or  Eureka  or  Paoli  or  Harrison- 
burg is  the  primary  training  ground  for  missions  “out 
there.”  Jesus  was  really  liberating  His  disciples  and  those 
who  would  be  citizens  of  the  kingdom  from  the  temptation 
to  use  mission  and  service  as  a stepping-stone  to  power, 
to  personal  gain  to  the  fulfillment  of  romantic  idealism, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  personal  ambition. 

This  is  important  because  the  method  is  part  of  the 
message.  As  Mennonites  we  still  need  to  learn  that  the 
medium  is  the  message  because  we  have  sometimes  con- 
fused personal  or  denominational  ambition  with  our  under- 
standing of  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
I say  this  not  in  order  to  criticize  those  who  have  led  us 
into  mission,  but  that  we  might  learn  to  distinguish  serving 
Christ  from  serving  ourselves. 

The  booklet  A New  Rhythm  for  Mennonites  by  Theron 
Schlabach  is  a study  of  American  Mennonite  mission  out- 
reach until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  He  points 
out  that  Mennonites  in  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century 
and  earlier  had  very  little  concern  for  evangelism.  Then 
toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  one  began  to  hear 
them  say  that  their  fathers  had  sinned  in  not  being  in- 
volved in  evangelism.  There  was  a strong  motivation  to 
become  involved  in  evangelism  and  mission.  That  was 
honorable,  and  we  can  be  grateful  for  the  way  God  has 
led. 

However,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a kind  of  “Now 
let’s  become  a part  of  the  larger  missionary  movement.  ” 
Schlabach  calls  this  ambition,  something  which  had  not 
been  a part  of  the  mood  in  the  earlier  time.  It  shows  that 
even  with  honorable  motives  we  can  become  involved  in 
the  kind  of  cultural  mood  that  surrounds  us.  We  can 


easily  see  missionary  outreach  and  service  as  a part  of 
becoming  more  respectable  as  individuals  and  as  a de- 
nomination as  well  as  becoming  more  Christian. 

Schlabach  gives  several  examples.  One  was  an  invitation 
from  John  F.  Funk  to  John  S.  Coffman  to  help  with  the 
publishing  efforts  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Coffman  hoped  his 
response  was  not  motivated  by  “vain  aspiration,”  for  he 
wished  “to  serve  my  Master  in  the  best  way  and  place  that 
I can.  ” He  observed  that  not  only  farmers  were  needed 
in  the  church  and  he  wanted  to  have  his  sons  consider 
church  publishing. 

Further,  he  did  not  sense  a need  for  his  services  as  a 
minister  in  Virginia,  where  people  had  little  interest  in 
his  preaching.  Working  on  Funk’s  staff  would  give  him 
“abundant  opportunity  to  improve  myself”  and  also  to 
make  the  whole  Mennonite  Church  his  forum.  Finally, 
Coffman  wanted  “to  better  my  worldly  circumstances, 
though  I crave  only  a comfortable  living.  ” (pp.  27,  28. ) 

We  Are  No  Less  Ambitious.  This  is  not  to  throw  stones. 
For  if  there  was  a note  of  ambition  among  those  who  have 
helped  to  renew  our  brotherhood  and  our  sisterhood  in 
the  last  part  of  the  19th  century,  we  have  not  grown 
less  ambitious  since  that  time.  So  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves to  what  degree  our  mission  and  our  service  springs 
from  this  kind  of  ambition,  and  to  what  degree  it  is  ready 
to  return  to  the  kind  of  vulnerability  and  servanthood  which 
Jesus  talked  about  and  lived. 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  for  the  next 
two  years  we  tell  our  mission  boards  not  to  send  out  any 
foreign  missionaries?  I don’t  think  so.  However,  I believe 
that  it  should  mean  at  least  several  things  for  each  of  us 
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and  our  congregations.  For  example,  we  have  been  talking 
much  about  peoplehood  and  about  what  it  means  to  be 
a part  of  a charismatic  community.  We  have  heard  what  it 
means  to  be  a part  of  the  black  people  and  the  Latin- 
American  people. 

We  have  also  heard  expressed  ambivalent  feelings.  Some 
ask  why  should  we  be  Anabaptists  — let’s  simply  be 
Christian.  I think  that  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  kind  of 
stance  that  Jesus  emphasized  we  will  need  to  return  to 
a different  kind  of  peoplehood  which  does  not  depend 
upon  its  own  tradition  and  which  does  not  depend  upon 
itself  for  its  power  to  move  forward. 

Jesus  was  creating  a new  people.  He  called  together 
the  twelve  disciples  and  sent  them  out  as  a beginning  of 
this  new  community.  He  sent  them  out  so  that  they  would 
remain  vulnerable,  and  sensitive,  so  they  would  remain 
dependent  upon  the  people  to  whom  they  went.  But 
He  did  not  send  them  out  to  preach  a kind  of  message 
which  would  make  their  Jewish  peoplehood  the  focus  of 
concern.  He  sent  them  out,  if  I can  translate,  not  to 
preach  the  kind  of  message  which  would  make  charismatic 
community  the  focus  of  concern.  He  sent  them  out,  if  I 
may  translate,  not  to  make  Latin-American  community 
the  focus  of  concern. 

He  sent  them  not  to  make  North  American  Mennonite 
community  styles  the  focus  of  concern.  He  sent  them  out 
to  emphasize  God’s  kingdom.  Because  this  is  God’s  king- 
dom, it  could  not  be  equated  with  one  of  the  other  defini- 
tions of  peoplehood,  which  the  Jewish  people  would  have 
liked  to  have  had,  or  which  perhaps  we  would  also  like 
to  have. 

It  has  been  exciting  for  me  at  our  General  Assembly 
to  see  black  and  Latin-American  brothers  becoming 
associate  secretaries.  It  reminded  me  of  what  happened  in 
Acts  6 where  the  church  had  to  be  reorganized  because 
the  Jewish  Christians  were  running  away  with  things 
and  the  Greek  Christians  didn’t  have  much  of  a say.  But 
there  were  other  steps  after  that.  The  other  steps  had  to 
do  with  making  sure  that  this  was  God’s  kind  of  people- 
hood, God’s  kind  of  kingdom,  and  not  simply  a mixture 
of  various  types  with  no  one  very  sure  about  what  was 
going  on.  God’s  kind  of  people  and  God’s  kind  of  com- 
munity was  something  that  was  created  anew  out  of  these 
various  kinds. 

There  was  something  Jewish  about  this  new  community. 
There  was  something  Greek  about  the  new  community. 
But  because  it  was  God’s  community,  it  was  not  either 
one  or  the  other.  When  we  understand  that  God  takes 
those  elements  of  the  Anabaptist  tradition  which  are  right 
without  letting  them  become  a means  of  power  and  self- 
rationalization and  justification,  then  they  can  become 
a part  of  His  kingdom.  When  we  understand  that  He 
uses  those  elements  of  charismatic  community  which  are 
right  for  renewing  the  church,  then  they  can  become 
a part  of  His  kingdom.  When  we  understand  that  He 
uses  those  elements  of  the  black  Mennonite  community, 
or  of  Latin-American  or  of  white,  to  become  a part  of 


His  kingdom,  then  we  can  understand  how  it  is  God’s 
people  and  God’s  community  rather  than  one  of  our  own. 

When  we  understand  that,  we  will  quit  playing  off 
Anabaptists  over  against  somebody  else  and  charismatics 
over  against  somebody  else,  and  blacks  over  against 
somebody  else.  That  is  a difficult  process.  It  requires 
repentance,  growth,  renewal.  It  is  something  that  can 
happen  only  in  mission  and  it  is  something  that  can 
happen  only  if  we  begin  our  mission  in  our  backyard 
and  only  if  that  mission  is  carried  on  in  a spirit  of 
humility  and  vulnerability  and  servanthood. 

I would  like  to  commend  this  vision  of  the  missionary 
method  to  each  one  of  us.  Let  us  begin  in  the  way  we 
structure  our  congregations,  in  our  personal  relations, 
in  the  message  that  wives  and  husbands  and  fathers 
and  mothers  and  businessmen  and  church  leaders 
and  doctors  and  nurses  exercise  in  our  daily  walk. 

If  we  learn  to  live,  to  incorporate,  and  to  proclaim 
the  message  in  this  way,  God  will  then  call  us  to  extend 
this  message  and  this  mission  beyond  the  borders  of 
Galilee.  It  will  have  a power  to  build  up  rather  than 
crush,  and  a strength  to  continue  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  rather  than  being  the  exportation  of  our  own  pro- 
vincialisms and  ambitions. 


Going  to  Prayer 
Before  Ash  Wednesday 

by  jay  B.  Landis 

Tomorrow  opens  graves  to  you. 

Mother  of  Mauretania, 

Bending  your  withered  nipple 
To  the  son  on  your  knees. 

Tomorrow  opens  a grave  to  you. 

Child  in  Niger, 

Beaching  for  the  final  soy 
Rubbed  between  two  fingers. 

Tomorrow  opens  lentil  pods  to  you, 
Bangladesh, 

Which  will  have  one  seed,  not  two. 

To  mix  with  less  rice. 

Tomorrow  opens  Quadragesima  to  me. 
Starver,  begin  — 

Consume  your  Lenten  irony. 


February  24, 1976 
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The 

Anti-Commitment 

Spirit 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

Several  decades  ago,  two  brothers  in  our  church  commu- 
nity both  decided  to  become  doctors.  But  they  had  no 
money,  and  educational  loans  were  not  available  at  the 
time.  So  the  younger  brother  agreed  to  work  at  common 
labor  to  support  the  older  through  medical  school.  Then 
the  older  brother  would  finance  the  younger  brother’s 
education.  Today  both  are  doctors. 

When  I tell  young  people  about  these  two  brothers,  some 
look  at  me  in  unbelief.  The  thought  that  one  brother 
would  commit  himself  to  the  other  for  five  or  six  years 
of  menial  work  belongs  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records.  In  an  age  of  individualism,  the  price  tag  on  such 
commitment  is  too  high. 

The  call  to  commitment  is  becoming  fainter  in  numerous 
areas.  Whereas,  at  one  time,  it  was  possible  to  predict 
with  few  exceptions  that  the  couple  declaring  their  vows 
before  the  altar  would  be  living  together  after  many  years, 
today  when  the  relationship  no  longer  delivers  promised 
happiness  and  fulfillment,  it’s  everyone  for  himself  or  her- 
self once  again. 

At  one  time  it  was  possible  to  equate  a person’s  love  for 
God  and  Christ  with  his  love  for  the  church.  Few  serious 
believers  had  one  without  the  other.  If  you  loved  the  Lord, 
you  supported  and  worked  for  the  church.  You  found 
strength  and  encouragement  in  its  fellowship.  No  longer. 
Frequently  today,  faith  and  service  have  become  a private 
affair  between  the  individual  and  his  or  her  God  with 
perhaps  token  attendance  at  services  and  support  of  the 
church’s  causes. 

Commitment  gets  knocked  in  other  areas  as  well. 
For  some  people,  it  seems  preposterous  to  be  openly  com- 
mitted to  putting  in  an  honest  day’s  work  at  one’s  job 
because  such  an  attitude  reeks  of  the  Puritan  work  ethic. 
Simple  honesty,  kindness,  and  consideration  of  others  have 
all  lost  followers  because  they  may  deny  an  individual  the 
opportunity  for  “doing  his  own  thing.  ” 

The  anti-commitment  spirit  has  become  so  popular,  writes 
Harold  Kuhns  in  Christianity  Today  (Nov.  21,  1975)  that 
it  should  be  considered  a “dominant  and  social  and  intel- 
lectual motif.  ” He  believes  Christians  should  be  more 
aware  of  what  is  happening  around  them  and  to  them. 

Commitment  and  its  companion  words,  “submission 
and  involvement,  ” have  become  dirty  words  because  they 
seem  to  carry  the  connotation  of  the  rape  of  one’s  in- 
dividuality. To  commit  oneself  to  a person,  a cause,  or 
even  to  God  appears  to  represent  the  threat  of  loss  of 


freedom  and  of  opportunity  for  personal  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment. Kuhns  says  that  part  of  the  reaction  against  per- 
manence in  marriage  stems  from  the  fear  that  commitment 
for  life  might  be  a threat  to  what  is  considered  valid 
personhood. 

Some  of  the  roots  of  this  attitude  can  be  traced  to  mod- 
ern existentialist  thought  which  has  cut  itself  loose  from 
any  absolute  standards.  Everything  is  relative.  Because 
such  an  individual  has  rejected  a belief  in  a supernatural 
God,  he  has  no  point  of  reference  to  help  him  make 
value  decisions.  He  must  make  all  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  value  system,  which  shifts  with  his  experience. 
He  sets  his  own  values.  “What  I think  is  right  for  me  now 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  ” The  result  is  a Watergate,  at- 
tempted assassinations,  increase  in  drug  and  sexual  experi- 
mentation. 

Elton  Trueblood  in  A Place  to  Stand  “Writes  that  men 
have  always  broken  laws.  That  is  not  new.  “What  is  new 
is  the  acceptance  of  a creed  to  the  effect  that  there  really 
is  no  objective  truth  about  what  human  conduct  ought  to 
be.  “And  if  there  is  no  objective  right,  then  there  is  no 
possibility  of  error.  Everyone  is  always  right. 

And  one  can  conclude  that  for  such  people  shame,  sor- 
row, regret,  or  repentance  are  impossible,  for  sin  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Not  only  do  all  values  become  relative, 
but  sensory  experience  — a reliance  on  emotions  — becomes 
very  important. 

One  terrifying  aspect  of  this  system  of  thought  is  that 
Christians  unknowingly  have  become  infected.  An  emotional 
religious  experience  divorced  from  involvement  in  serious 
study,  disciplined  behavior,  and  service  is  attractive  to  many. 

I sense  some  of  this  attitude  in  students  and  even  older 
Christians  who  are  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  any- 
thing as  “long  as  they  feel  good  about  it  ” and  are  having 
a “beautiful  ” experience.  “Beautiful”  is  a much-used  word 
among  such  people. 

Such  persons  expect  of  themselves  and  of  others  huge 
amounts  of  tolerance  and  openness  and  acceptance  of  any 
and  all  kinds  of  behavior,  even  to  unfaithfulness  of  one’s 
spouse.  “Why  get  uptight?  If  the  person  feels  good  about 
what  he  is  doing,  it’s  okay.  Keep  thinking  of  him  as  a 
beautiful  person,  ” they  say. 

Kuhns  points  out  that  a candidate  for  ordination  or  semi- 
nary faculty  infected  with  a strong  view  of  relativism  can 
pledge  loyalty  to  a statement  of  faith  one  day  and  change 
his  view  a week  later  because  he  “no  longer  feels  that  way 
about  it.”  And  who  isn’t  aware  of  the  church  workers  who 
hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  an  assignment  because 
the  regular  discipline  of  the  activity  may  deny  them 
the  right  “to  do  their  own  thing  ” when  they  feel  like  it? 

Such  an  approach  to  life  seems  as  dependable  as  a roof 
shored  up  by  a wet  noodle.  Commitment  to  Christ  has 
other  kinds  of  support  systems,  but  the  price  runs  high: 
“Unless  a grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies, 
it  remains  alone;  but  if  it  dies,  it  bears  much  fruit.  He 
who  loves  his  life  loses  it,  and  he  who  hates  his  life  in 
this  world  will  keep  it  for  eternal  life  ” (Jn.  12:24,  25). 
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The  Church 
Celebrating 
in  Music 

Goshen 

College 

Campus 

March  26-28, 
1976 


The  Festival  of  Church  Music,  a people  happening 
focusing  on  music  in  the  life  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly the  congregation.  Something  for  everyone 
— those  who  like  to  sing,  those  who  want  to  learn 
new  music,  those  who  want  to  gain  new  skills  for 
planning  and  leading  music  in  congregational 
worship,  those  who  want  to  gain  appreciation 
for  the  rich  variety  of  music  styles  and  expressions 
given  by  the  Spirit  to  Mennonite  congregations 
today.  Multicultural,  blending  black  gospel. 

Latino,  African,  Asian  with  traditional  Anglo-German. 

Resource  persons:  David  Shank,  moderator. 

Mary  Oyer,  song  leader.  Loretta  Yoder,  worship 


leader.  Maries  Preheim,  director,  Brahms  Requiem. 

Workshops,  Happenings,  Potpourri:  To  learn  and 
strengthen  skills.  To  fellowship  informally.  To 
share  music  and  food. 

A German  Requeim,  by  Brahms,  is  one  hour  long. 
You  can  sing  in  the  mass  choir  if  you  practice  in 
advance  using  the  C.  Schirmer  English  edition  and 
if  you  attend  the  Friday  evening  and  the  two 
Saturday  rehearsals  at  GC. 


Program 
Friday,  March  26 

7:30  p.m. 

Public  Session 

9:00  p.m. 

— Singing  together 

— Special  groups 

— Introduction  to  weekend 
Requiem  Rehearsal  1 

10:00  p.m. 

Happenings 

Happenings 

Saturday,  March  27 

8:30  a.m. 

Public  Worship 

9:15  a.m. 

Workshops 

10:30  a.m. 

Workshops,  Requiem  Rehearsal  II 

1:00  p.m. 

Recitals 

1:45  p.m. 

Workshops 

3:00  p.m. 

Requiem  Rehearsal  III  (final)  as 

6:30  p.m. 

a workshop  for  everyone 
Recitals 

7:30  p.m.  Public  Session 

— Singing  together 
— Multicultural  music  groups 
— Learning  new  songs 
9:30  p.m.  Multicultural  Potpourri 

— Music  groups 
— Ethnic  foods 
— Informal  fellowship 


Sunday,  March  28 

9:30a.m.  Public  Worship,  College  Church 

or  Area  Congregations 
Workshops 
10:45  a.m.  Workshops 

1:30  p.m.  Recitals 

3:00  p.m.  Public  Performance  of  Brahms 

Requiem  by  Mass  Choir 
and  Orchestra 


Sponsored  by  Goshen  College 
Center  for  Discipleship 
and  Department  of  Music 


Workshops 

This  list  suggests  workshop  topics  which  will  be 
offered.  A final,  complete  list  will  be  available  at 
registration  on  March  26. 

1.  Worship  — A Congregational  Act  (Planning  for 

Worship) 

2.  Biblical  Teachings  on  Music 

3.  The  Use  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  1969 

a.  Evaluating  (with  members  of  the  hymnal 
committee) 

b.  Small  group  hymn  singing;  reading  new  songs 

4.  Techniques  for  the  Song  Leader 

5.  Vocal  Techniques  for  the  Adult 

6.  Vocal  Techniques  for  Children 

7.  Fligh  School  Choirs 

8.  Children's  Choirs 

9.  Building  a Church  Choir 


10.  Materials  for  Small  Church  Choirs 

11.  Making  Decisions  Concerning  Organ 

12.  Instrumental  Ensembles  in  Worship 

13.  Contemporary  Musical  Composition  for  the 

Church  Service 

a.  With  traditional  means 

b.  With  expanded  resources 

14.  Hymn  Arrangements 

15.  Introduction  to  Part  Singing  for  Children 

16.  Music  with  Children  in  the  Home 

17.  Hymn  Playing  on  the  Organ 

18.  Gospel  Piano 

19.  Scripture  Singing  and  "Singing  in  the  Spirit" 

20.  American  Black  Church  Music 

21.  Various  Non-Germanic  Church  Music  Styles 

22.  Music  for  the  Handicapped 

23.  The  Hartzler  Collection  of  Hymnals  at  Goshen 

College 


1 

Preregistration.  Festival  expenses  to  be  covered  by  gifts  and  offerings.  | 

Name 

I 

Address i 

Children  coming?  Give  ages  1 

Lodging  preference;  ( ) Private  home.  ( ) Residence  hall*  — limited  space  available,  first  come,  first  served.  Bring  i 
your  own  blankets.  ( ) Room  for  two,  $7  first  night,  $5.50  second  night.  ( ) Room  for  one,  $4.50  first  night,  ' 

$3.50  second  night.  ( ) Send  info  on  local  motels.  I 

Workshops:  Please  place  number  of  workshop  you  tentatively  plan  to  attend  in  each  period: Sat.,  9:15  a.m.; 

__  Sat.,  10; 30 a.m.; Sat.,  1:45  p.m.; Sun.,  9:30  a.m.; Sun.,  10:45  a.m.  | 

Choir:  List  first  names  of  all  those  covered  by  this  coupon  who  will  be  singing  in  the  Requiem.  ■ 

Sopranos Tenors \ 

Altos  Bases I 

Write  for  more  information  if  you  want  to  play  in  the  orchestra.  | 

•Lodging  reservation  received  by  March  16  will  be  confirmed.  I 

Mail  to:  Festival  Office,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  I 

I 1 


Sharing  Our  Assets 

by  Jim  Bowman 


Almost  200  Mennonite  families  in  Southern  Sumatra, 
Indonesia,  who  cannot  produce  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves  and  are  forced  to  receive  food  handouts  from 
a relief  agency  and  the  government,  have  something  to 
share  with  North  American  churches. 

Even  including  handouts,  life  for  these  people  is  thread- 
bare, chaotic,  dismal,  and  seemingly  hopeless,  as  seen  in 
economic  terms.  When  they  get  sick,  which  is  often,  they 
have  no  doctor  or  clinic  to  go  to.  If  insects  or  disease  de- 
stroy their  already  meager  crops,  they  have  no  food  or  cash 
reserves  to  tide  them  over.  All  they  can  do  is  pray,  “Lord, 
the  situation  is  out  of  my  control,  and  therefore  into  Your 
hands.” 

But  do  not  react  as  usual  by  rationalizing,  “Yes,  I 
know  there  are  many  people  living  at  or  below  the 
subsistence  level,  but  what  can  I do  more  than  con- 
tribute regularly  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  which 
I do?”  More  is  required  of  North  American  Mennonites 
than  regular  contributions. 

When  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  administrator 
visited  Sumatra  several  weeks  ago,  he  asked  Jatmiko, 
the  local  pastor,  “What  are  some  of  the  things  that  make 
you  happy  in  your  work?”  “Our  church  members  have 
faith,”  Jatmiko  responded.  “In  spite  of  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances our  people  have  a deep  faith  in  God.  This 
makes  me  happy.” 

It  is  clear  that  North  American  churches  can  learn  some- 
thing positive  by  relating  more  closely  with  this  group. 
Through  MCC  North  American  churches  have  a respon- 
sibility to  help  these  people  develop  their  agriculture 
so  they  can  stand  alone.  But  no  relationship  is  good  if 
it  is  only  a one-way  street. 

This  little  group  of  Mennonites  has  assets  that  should 
be  shared  with  North  American  churches.  Their  deep, 
living  faith  in  God  is  visible  in  their  everyday  lives,  and 
they  routinely  refer  to  God  as  Provider  and  Controller 


Jim  Bowman  is  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  worker  in  Sumatra. 


for  every  aspect  of  life,  good  or  bad.  They  are  beyond 
the  point  of  blaming  God  for  their  adversity;  instead  they 
praise  Him  as  ultimate  Controller. 

Church  services  are  alive  and  inspirational  even  though 
they  follow  a routine  pattern.  Attention  to  the  speaker 
is  absolute.  The  purpose  in  attending  church  is  to  be  fed 
spiritually  and  no  one  wants  to  be  left  out. 

Another  asset  of  these  people  is  a simple  lifestyle,  free 
of  massive  materialism  as  we  know  it.  If  one  really  wants 
to  understand  its  meaning  and  significance,  it  is  necessary 
to  come  here  and  observe  it. 

Village  or  community  solidarity  is  profound.  The  people 
here  understand  the  maxim  “No  man  is  an  island  unto 
himself”  in  its  fullest  meaning.  Almost  all  life  functions 
are  community  functions  as  opposed  to  private  events. 
Homes  are  always  open,  literally,  for  people  to  come 
and  go  at  will. 

The  Sumatra  Mennonites  have  adopted  a quiet,  peace- 
ful approach  to  life  and  its  problems.  Life  comes  and 

goes,  and  they  roll  with  the  waves.  Seldom  will  some- 
one try  to  resist  what  is  considered  his  fate.  This 

translates  into  fewer  ulcers  and  less  heart  disease,  illnesses 
which  are  almost  nonexistent  in  Sumatra. 

The  challenge  is  for  Mennonite  brothers  and  sisters 

in  North  America  and  Sumatra  to  share  their  assets  with 
each  other.  American  churches  are  attempting  to  share 
some  of  their  material  wealth  with  the  people  here  through 
MCC.  The  goal  of  MCC  involvement  is  to  remove  con- 
straints, allowing  the  people  to  establish  their  own  prior- 
ities and  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  as  they  desire. 

The  missing  link  is  that  there  is  no  structure  or  channel 
to  share  the  assets  of  the  people  in  Sumatra.  They  are 
willing  to  share  their  assets  but  do  not  have  the  means 
of  doing  so. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a financial  contribution,  then  sit  back 
and  rationalize  that  we  have  done  our  part.  That  is  the 
birth  of  a degrading  paternalism  which  must  be  overcome. 
What  must  be  done  is  to  develop  a mutual  asset-sharing 
program  in  which  each  side  is  uplifted  by  the  other.  ^ 


Deacon  Marto  Yani  addresses  a Sumatra  Mennonite  gathering 
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Fine  Lines 

by  Joyce  Weber 


There  is  a fine  line  between  being  honest  and  yet  show- 
ing love.  Where  does  honesty  begin  and  stop?  Aunt  Re- 
becca accidentally  drops  a huge  book  on  your  toe.  She 
expresses  repeated  apologies.  You,  wanting  her  to  feel  at 
ease,  respond,  “Believe  me,  you  didn’t  hurt  me  one  bit. 
It’s  quite  all  right.  ” Outside,  your  million-dollar-smile 
flashes.  Inside,  you  wince  with  pain. 

Then  there’s  that  fine  line  between  being  silent  with- 
out being  dishonest.  Does  silence  mean  approval?  We  often 
hear  people  describing  another  and  saying  something  like, 
“Well,  I didn’t  want  to  say  anything,  lest  I hurt  her  feel- 
ings. But  she  sure  didn’t  use  enough  paint.  ” Many  times 
I don’t  think  it  is  the  other  person’s  feelings  we  are  as 
concerned  about  as  much  as  our  own.  We  fear  that  per- 
son’s rebuttal  and  what  he  will  think  of  us  for  expressing 
our  honest  feelings. 

Silence  is  not  always  golden.  Only  when  we  understand 
an  issue  or  problem  can  we  deal  with  it.  We  rarely  under- 
stand anything  through  silence.  Pinched  lips  seem  only  to 
pinch  feelings.  The  other  extreme,  hot  angry  words,  make 
fire  that  can  only  destroy  relationships.  Being  honest  and 
nice  is  not  only  hard  but  sometimes  downright  impossible. 

Is  there  a fine  line  between  gossiping  and  honestly  dis- 
cussing a person  or  situation?  Most  situations  do  not  go 
away  by  themselves.  What  does  Betty  say  to  her  neighbor 
Laura  when  she  tells  her  that  she’s  depressed  because  her 
landlady.  Miss  Stokey,  screamed  at  her  for  mowing  her 
yard  too  early  in  the  morning?  Betty  can  either  agree 
that  Laura’s  landlady  was  coming  down  too  hard  on  her 
and  therefore  sympathizing  with  Laura  or  she  can  add  to 
Laura’s  misery  by  stating  that  Miss  Stokey  is  just  concerned 
about  her  other  tenants  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  She 
can  be  noncommittal  and  saying  something  vague,  but  no 
matter  what  she  says  she  is  either  taking  sides  or  avoiding 
the  issue.  Sometimes  avoiding  the  issue  is  exactly  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Other  times  confronting  it  head  on  is  the 
only  way. 

Silence  has  its  place.  Quiet  people  usually  find  it  easy 


Joyce  Weber  is  from  Hartland,  Vt. 


to  deal  with  situations  by  being  silent.  But  often  they 
regret  that  they  do  not  speak  when  they  know  it  would 
help  someone.  Out  spoken  people  find  it  easier  to  be 
honest  but,  unlike  the  quiet  person,  feel  guilty  at  having 
said  certain  things  at  one  time  or  another.  Good  listen- 
ers have  to  guard  against  “silent  approval  ” and  outspoken 
people  need  to  be  aware  of  hurting  others.  Silence  can  hurt 
too,  but  words  are  easily  remembered. 

The  “self  ” concept  has  a fine  line  that  may  create  mis- 
understanding. For  instance,  does  being  dead  to  self  in 
the  Christian  life  eliminate  the  need  for  self-respect? 
Does  “turning  the  other  cheek”  allow  for  unjust  harass- 
ment directed  at  us  even  at  the  expense  of  having  witnesses 
believe  we  are  guilty  while  we  are  innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing? 

Once  I was  first  in  line  at  the  meat  counter.  Although  I 
was  first,  I was  waited  on  after  three  other  people.  The 
clerk  treated  me  as  though  I were  invisible.  I waited  until 
he  finished  chit-chatting  to  the  last  customer,  who  appar- 
ently was  a friend  of  his.  As  the  minutes  ticked  by  I got 
more  ticked.  Did  I have  the  right  to  say  very  politely 
that  I was  first?  Or  don’t  Christians  have  any  rights?  Did 
I mix  any  salt  in  the  earth  by  patiently  waiting  or  did  I 
simply  convince  those  around  me  that  I was  a door- 
mat? 

Who  or  what  is  good,  better  or  best?  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  consensus  of  Christians  that  being  quiet  is  “best  ”! 
Saying  what  you  think  isn’t  exactly  “better  ” and  some- 
times it  is  not  even  “good.  ” This  is  hard  for  me  to 
accept  and  believe.  People  who  speak  out  when  they  feel 
they’re  being  wronged,  people  who  speak  true  and  honest 
feelings  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  people  who 
speak  out  when  going  about  the  business  of  salting  the 
earth  are  people  who  do  not  have  steel  walls  built  around 
them. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  quiet  or  outspoken  one  can 
agree  that  living  the  Christian  life  has  some  fine  lines  to 
walk  and  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  them.  How  we  handle 
each  given  situation  may  rate  us  “good,  better,  or  best  ” 
by  our  fellowmen,  yet  God  does  not  use  their  measure- 
ments. That  makes  walking  fine  lines  much  easier.  ^ 
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Leadership  Training  Consultation  meeting  participants  (front  to  back,  left  to  right);  Raul  Tadeo, 
James  Sauder,  Wilbert  Shenk,  Marlin  Miller,  John  Driver,  Virgil  Brenneman,  Emery  Miller,  Lawrence 
Greaser,  Addona  Nissley,  Harvey  Craber,  Armando  Hernandez,  Willard  Roth,  Jose  Santiago,  Daniel 
Schipani,  Jose'  Ortiz,  David  Helmuth,  Robert  Gerber,  Fran  Gerber,  Cecil  Ashley,  S.  Paul  Mil- 
ler, Caonabo  Reyes,  David  Hostetler,  Egda  Snyder,  Dick  Ekerete,  David  Powell,  Benjamin  Perez, 
Lupe  De  Leon,  Paul  M.  Miller,  Dwight  McFadden,  Howard  Habeggar,  Simon  Cingerich,  Mario 
Snyder,  Frank  Byler 

Consultation  Highlights  Leadership 


Some  30  persons  representing  both 
overseas  and  North  American  concerns 
participated  in  a consultation  on  leader- 
ship training  called  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Jan.  29  and  30,  in  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

The  group  attempted  to  clarify  their 
understanding  of  past  patterns  and  cur- 
rent expectations  of  Christian  ministry 
and  worked  toward  formulating  future 
direction. 

At  the  outset  Lawrence  Greaser  re- 
minded the  gathering  that  leadership 
training  has  been  recognized  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  missionary  calling  from 
the  beginning  of  organized  Mennonite 
Church  missions. 

The  Manual  on  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Mennonite  Evangelizing  and  Benevo- 
lent Board,  published  in  1899,  pointed 
out  that  the  missionaries’  ultimate  goal  was 
not  simply  individual  conversion  but  “the 
raising  up  of  self-supporting  and  self- 
extending churches,  . . . Native  helpers 
especially  should  be  afforded  all  pos- 
sible help  and  encouragement;  as  they 
become  able  they  should  be  allowed  to 
bear  responsibility  and  the  element  of 
foreign  teaching,  pastoral  care,  and  super- 
vision be  gradually  withdrawn  ” (p.  10). 

Input  for  the  two  days  was  provided 
by  Jose'  Ortiz,  Lombard,  111.;  Wilbert 
Shenk,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Marlin  Miller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.;  S.  Paul  Miller,  Yeotmal,  India; 
Dick  Ekerete,  Abak,  Nigeria;  Harvey  Gra- 
ber,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  David  Powell, 


Aibonito,  Puerto  Rico;  Jose'^Santiago,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Daniel  Schipani,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina;  and  James  Sauder,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras. 

“A  local  Christian  assembly  needs  iden- 
tifiable direction,  ” the  consultation  agreed. 
“Central  to  the  life  of  the  assembly 
is  ministry  which  stems  from  God’s  Word 
and  provides  example  and  direction.  This 
ministry  is  manifest  in  persons  in  whom 
the  assembly  discerns  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
gifts.  These  persons  need  training  in  ac- 
quiring skills  in  order  to  equip  all  of  the 
disciples  for  the  work  of  ministry.  ” 

The  overseas  caucus  refined  four  asser- 
tions as  a backdrop  from  which  to  project 
training  efforts: 

1.  As  we  establish  churches  we  are 
committed  from  the  beginning  to  preparing 
leaders. 

2.  We  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  training  in  the 
Christian  context  as  understood  within  the 
Anabaptist  tradition. 

3.  We  affirm  the  centrality  of  the  congre- 
gation and  the  importance  of  continuity 
between  congregational  discipling  and  the 
training  experience  growing  out  of  our 
Christian  discipleship. 

4.  We  recognize  that  the  theological  task 
always  goes  on  in  a given  cultural  setting 
and  our  training  will  usually  grow  out  of 
and  take  place  in  that  setting  yet  affirming 
that  the  demands  of  the  gospel  supersede 
culture. 

The  North  American  caucus  attempted 


to  deal  more  directly  with  program  op- 
tions. Along  with  utilizing  existing  educa- 
tional institutions  as  training  resources, 
some  new  settings  were  projected,  in- 
cluding: 

"Developing  a Mennonite  program 
in  cooperation  with  an  already  estab- 
lished Spanish  Bible  institute. 

“Working  with  Mennonite  church  schools 
in  extension  locations  geared  to  minority 
needs,  particularly  Hispanic  and  black. 

“Encouraging  congregational  Bible 
institutes. 

“Working  with  other  church  agencies 
in  offering  training  seminars  for  Chris- 
tian education  workers  in  central  loca- 
tions. 

Argentine  Conference 
Blends  New  with  Old 

Both  new  and  old  were  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  1976  Argentine  Mennonite  Con- 
ference Jan.  15-18.  Day  sessions  met  at 
the  newly  developed  Bragado  camp- 
grounds while  evening  and  Sunday  ser- 
vices were  held  with  the  Bragado  con- 
gregation in  observance  of  their  50th  an- 
niversary. 

Former  Bragado  missionaries  Ada  and 
Nelson  Litwiller  were  invited  by  the  con- 
gregation to  be  special  guests  for  the 
occasion.  Pastor  Litwiller  gave  six  mes- 
sages on  The  Church  in  This  Era  during 
the  gathering. 

Many  of  the  conferees  were  housed  in 
the  campgrounds  which  now  accommodates 
75.  During  the  months  just  before  con- 
ference, many  persons  gave  voluntary 
service  to  enlarge  the  kitchen,  construct  a 
new  building  with  four  bedrooms,  and 
move  the  tabernacle  from  Trenque  Lau- 
quen. 

Attendance  averaged  about  100,  made 
up  of  pastors  and  delegates  from  all  of 
the  central  Argentina  congregations,  plus 
fraternal  delegates  from  northern  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Uruguay. 

Members  newly  elected  to  the  conference 
executive  were  Raul  O.  Garcia,  vice- 
president;  Eduardo  Alvarez,  secretary; 
Abel  Comas,  Dennis  Byler,  additional 
members.  Agustin  F.  Darino  continues  as 
president,  J.  Delbert  Erb  as  treasurer,  and 
Floro  Ocamp  as  an  additional  member. 

Matters  receiving  special  attention  during 
business  sessions  included  cooperation 
with  the  Mennonite  Seminary  relocated 
to  Asuncio'n,  Paraguay;  year-round  use  of 
Bragado  campgrounds;  and  plans  for  the 
leadership  training  ministry  projected  for 
Anna  and  B.  Frank  Byler  working  out 
from  Bragado. 

The  final  meeting  Sunday  evening 
capped  the  golden  anniversary  celebration 
for  the  congregation  initiated  by  Lillie 
and  D.  Parke  Lantz  in  1926  — nine  years 
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after  the  first  Mennonite  missionaries 
! arrived  in  Argentina. 

' The  occasion  was  a homecoming  for 
former  members,  some  who  returned  to 
1 share  the  festivities  and  others  who  sent 
I greetings  by  letter  or  telegram.  The  con- 
I gregation  hosted  the  assembly  for  lunch 
i following  the  service. 

Since  1973  a lay  church  council  has 
i provided  leadership  for  the  Bragado 
I congregation  and  has  not  had  a re- 
i sident-supported  pastor. 

[ Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers, 

' in  addition  to  Lantzes  and  Litwillers  who 
i have  served  Bragado,  were  Edna  and 
f Lewis  S.  Weber,  Edna  and  Amos  Swart- 
zentruber,  Anna  and  B.  Frank  Byler, 
i Alyce  and  Floyd  Sieber,  Ruth  and  John 
I Koppenhaver,  and  Genevieve  and  Earl 
! Schwartzentruber. 

Following  conference,  a full  summer 
schedule  of  activities  is  going  on  at  Bra- 
gado campgrounds;  family  retreat,  Jan. 
28  to  Feb.  1,  directed  by  Lawrence  Brunk; 
junior  camp,  Feb.  2-8,  directed  by  Raul  O. 
Garcia;  family  retreat,  Feb.  11-15,  directed 
i by  J.  Delbert  Erb;  junior  high  camp,  Feb. 
16-22,  directed  by  Heriberto  Palomeque; 
youth  camp,  Feb.  25  to  Mar.  2,  directed 
by  Dennis  Byler. 

Dennis  Byler  serves  as  campgrounds 
caretaker.  He  and  his  wife,  Connie  (Bent- 
son),  are  self-supporting  workers  with 
the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference. 

India  Churches  Emphasize 
Missionary  Involvement 

Some  65  delegates  and  visitors  from 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
igregations  participated  in  the  All  India 
Mennonite  Evangelism  Conference,  Jan. 
9-14.  Coming  to  Hyderabad  from  as  far 
as  Saharsa  in  Bihar,  about  2,000  kilo- 
meters (1,200  miles)  north,  participants 
gathered  around  the  theme  Together  in 
Missions  Today. 

One  of  the  conference  highlights  was 
the  Sunday  evening  service  when  R.S. 
land  Hemalotha  Lemuel  reported.  The 
Lemuels  are  the  first  Indian  missionaries 
to  Bangladesh  from  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches.  They  live  in 
Saidpur  where  Brother  Lemuel  serves  as 
service  director  in  association  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee.  Sister  Lemuel 
is  a nurse  in  a children’s  clinic. 

“The  moving  service  was  well  at- 
tended by  local  Mennonites,  ” reported  P. 
J.  Malagar,  conference  coordinator.  Offer- 
' ings  for  Bangladesh  of  both  cash  (nearly 
1,100  rupees)  and  clothing  (over  130 
pieces)  were  “given  with  joy.  ” 

In  a statement  adopted  during  the 
closing  session  the  participants  said,  “The 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  of  India  have  reached  a cer- 


tain degree  of  maturity  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  have  enough  leadership  potential 
to  undertake  work  in  missions,  relief, 
and  other  Christian  services. 

“The  conference  repeatedly  heard  the 
need  for  going  into  joint  action  in  evan- 
gelism, church  planting,  and  missionary 
work  in  other  Asian  countries — in  ad- 
dition to  Bangladesh.  . . . More  recruits 
for  both  home  missions  and  missions 
abroad  are  needed.  ” 

“Our  coming  together,  ” concluded  the 
statement,  “has  reaffirmed  our  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  eternal  gospel.  We 
have  also  experienced  something  of  the 
taste  of  rich  fellowship  as  a brotherhood 
and  it  has  strengthened  our  desire  to 
come  closer  to  each  other.  . . . May 
the  good  work  jusf  begun  in  ‘missionary 
giving’  take  deeper  roots  and  the  burden 
to  save  souls  grow  in  increasing  mea- 
sure. ” 


Particular  recommendations  were  for- 
warded to  the  groups  represented  calling 
for  increased  cooperation  in  leadership 
training  and  evangelism.  Sikkim,  a 
tiny  country  bordering  Nepal  on  the  east, 
was  singled  out  as  a possible  cooperative 
missions  project. 

The  assembly  urged  “formation  of  an 
All  India  Mennonite  Conference  to  unite 
all  our  conferences  under  one  organiza- 
tion to  maintain  our  Mennonite  identity 
and  Anabaptist  heritage  of  biblicism  and 
peace.  ” The  proposal  called  for  a fellow- 
ship rather  than  a legislative  body. 

Three  strategy  papers  were  presented 
to  the  meeting:  A.  B.  Masilamani,  pres- 
ident of  New  Life  Associates,  “Evangeli- 
zing Asia  for  Christ  Today”;  Robert 
Ramseyer,  director  of  Overseas  Mission 
Training  Center  (Elkhart,  Ind.),  “The 
Gospel  and  Culture  in  Relation  to 
Evangelism”;  Henry  P.  Poetker,  area 


missionary,  “Issues  We  Face  in  Evangelism 
Today.”  Three  working  groups  processed 
the  input  of  the  papers. 

The  six  bodies  working  together  through 
the  Mennonite  Christian  Fellowship  of 
India  each  reported  on  activities.  The  six 
are  the  Andhra  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church  of  India,  Bharatiya  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Kalisia,  Bharatiya 
Jukta  Christa  Prachar  Mandali  (United  Mis- 
sionary), Bihar  Mennonite  Mandli,  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  Church  Society,  the  Men- 
nonite Church  in  India. 

Each  group  used  charts  and  maps  to 
illustrate  growth  in  membership  and 
territory.  “The  studies  were  critical 
enough,  ” Brother  Malagar  explained,  “to 
show  both  the  highlights  of  the  mission 
work  and  what  could  have  been  done 
better.  ” 

Evening  addresses  by  Robert  Ramseyer 
were  “deeply  appreciated,  Brother  Ma- 


lagar said.  The  conference  coordinator 
titled  the  final  message,  in  which  he 
summarized  the  gathering,  “The  Mission- 
ary Vision  of  the  Church.  ” 

Bills  Lifting  Vietnam  Trade 
Embargo  Need  Support 

During  their  annual  meeting  Jan.  22- 
24  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  members  moved  to  urge 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  to 
uphold  the  action  of  Representative  Jon- 
athan Bingham  and  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field of  the  U S.  government  to  prohibit 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

MCC  members  decided  that  a letter 
to  congregations  should  be  prepared  which 
would  encourage  them  to  write  to  Con- 
gresspersons  in  support  of  the  Hatfield 


All-India  Mennonite  Evangelism  Conference  group  photo  at  Hyderabad 
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Members  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  VS  support  group  teamed  up  with  unit  leaders  to  discuss  the  needs 
of  their  community 


and  Bingham  bills  and  would  give  in- 
structions on  how  to  do  so. 

'‘Now  is  a time  when  our  small  voice 
can  carry  a witness  out  of  proportion 
to  our  numbers,  yet  a witness  that  is 
urgently  needed,”  commented  Delton 
Franz,  director  of  the  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion (U  S.)  Washington  Office.  “Leaders 
in  government  are  hearing  virtually  noth- 
ing from  people  who  are  concerned  about 
providing  even  one  cent  worth  of  aid  to 
Vietnam  or  removing  Vietnam  from  the 
countries  covered  in  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act. 

“Even  the  Christian  church  wants  to 
forget  this  horrible  experience  in  our  so- 
ciety,” Franz  continued.  ““We  need  to  re- 
spond, to  break  this  deafening  silence 
and  ask  government  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  reconciliation.  These  bills  to 
exclude  Vietnam  from  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  will  likely  die  unless  there 
is  some  assurance  that  there  are  people 
who  support  them.” 

Senator  Hatfield  from  Oregon  and 
Representative  Bingham  of  New  York 
introduced  bills  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  last  November  calling 
for  removal  of  Vietnam  from  the  coun- 
tries with  which  trade  is  prohibited. 

Ohio  VS  Communities 
Examine  Goals, 
Responsibilities 

who  is  ultimately  responsible  for 
Voluntary  Service  involvement  in  a given 
community?  The  question  was  the  focal 
point  of  a weekend  leadership  develop- 
ment seminar  at  Ashland  (Ohio)  College 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  1,  where  Ohio  VSers, 
VS  support  groups,  and  pastors  met 
to  examine  their  roles  and  goals. 

The  seminar  was  coordinated  by  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  VS  Regional 
Director  Dale  Wentorf,  out  of  his  concern 
that  local  communities  be  more  involved 
in  what  happens  with  units  he  ad- 
ministers. To  work  only  with  the  VSers 
themselves,  said  Dale,  is  to  deny  the 
necessary  involvement  of  local  church 
and  community  in  identifying  needs  and 
service  objectives. 

Attending  the  seminar  were  people  in- 
volved in  VS  activities  in  Canton,  Kill- 
buck,  Toledo,  Mantua,  and  Columbus  and 
two  VSers  from  out-of-state  units. 

VS  staff  directed  sessions  of  dialogue 
and  questions,  attempting  to  deal  with 
immediate  problems  of  the  locations  rep- 
resented. Bible  studies,  led  by  Kathy 
Boyce,  Wooster,  and  Don  Yoder,  Kidron, 
focused  on  John  1,  with  tips  for  under- 
standing and  applying  the  message. 

The  opening  session  Friday  night  in- 
volved only  VS  pastors,  support  groups, 
and  unit  leaders.  Other  unit  members 


joined  them  Saturday  noon. 

Lively  dialogue  resulted  as  the  66  par- 
ticipants tried  to  pinpoint  authority  for 
the  VS  scene.  “ Where  does  the  buck 
stop?” 

Some  VSers  resisted  the  idea  that  a VS 
support  group  should  serve  as  an  over- 
seeing body.  “We  understand  that  the 
support  group  is  there  to  encourage  and 
support  us,  not  to  tell  us  what  to  do,” 
said  one. 

Support  groups,  on  the  other  hand, 
pointed  out  that  it  is  dangerous  if  they 
cannot  challenge  what  VSers  are  doing 
or  provide  direction  for  their  activities. 
You  can’t  expect  to  move  into  a com- 
munity and  out  in  a year  without  re- 
sponsibility to  us,  they  said.  We  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  live  with  the  re- 
sults. 

““VS  is  pushing  consciously  toward  a 
different  philosophy  than  we  had  in  the 
past,  ” said  John  W.  Eby,  secretary  for 
relief  and  service. 

Ten  years  ago,  he  explained,  VSers 
were  directly  responsible  to  the  Mission 
Board,  with  local  communities  involved 
in  varying  degrees.  This  philosophy  still 
operates  in  many  units,  but  Relief  and 
Service  Division  is  encouraging  local 
churches  to  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  VS  activities. 

““At  the  same  time  it  is  important  for 
a unit  to  have  ownership  and  partner- 
ship in  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
local  community,  ” John  added. 

Responsibility  on  the  part  of  VSers, 
local  VS  communities,  and  VS  administra- 
tion was  the  obvious  centerpoint  of  the 
seminar.  As  pastors  and  support  groups 
left  Saturday  afternoon  to  allow  VSers 
the  remainder  of  the  weekend  to  look  at 
their  part  of  the  responsibility,  many 


questions  remained.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  Voluntary  Service,  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, involves  work  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  many. 

Together  We  Can,  the  weekend  theme, 
assumed  a commitment  to  service  that  ex- 
pands beyond  the  borders  of  VS  to  local 
congregations  and  their  response  to  mis- 
sion. Doug  Burg,  a support  group  member 
from  an  emerging  VS  unit  in  Columbus, 
underlined  this  fact.  “Our  VS  unit  must 
belong  to  the  congregation  and  not  just 
to  the  support  group,  ” he  said.  ““We’ve 
got  to  work  together.’ 

As  a result  of  the  seminar,  participants 
decided  to  spend  more  time  working  to 
define  together  goals  and  responsibilities 
in  their  various  locations.  The  process, 
though  never-ending,  is  essential  if  people 
are  to  take  the  call  to  service  seriously, 
they  concluded.  Some  decided  that  weekly 
meetings  of  the  unit  leader,  pastor,  and 
support  group  chairperson  would  be  a 
place  to  begin  working  together. 

Church  and  Community 
Blend  in  Toronto  Suburb 

The  ivy-covered  building  faces  the 
sunshine  in  the  Saturday  morning 
stillness.  You  open  the  big  heavy 
double  doors  to  a foyer  and  a large, 
high-ceilinged  room. 

It  could  have  been  a church,  you 
think.  Place?  A Toronto  suburb. 

But  over  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
are  kitchen  cupboards,  a refrigerator, 
a stove,  wooden  table  and  chairs 
polished  to  a high  sheen.  A counter 
separates  the  area  from  the  front 
part  of  the  room  sectioned  off  as  the 
living  room  by  three  sofas  making  a 
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square.  The  music  is  open  and  ready 
to  be  played  at  an  upright  piano  at 
the  right  side  of  the  room.  At  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  a few  books 
show  the  occupants  to  have  interest 
in  Mennonite  and  Christian  writings. 

It’s  the  Scotia  unit  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers.  And  after 
a while  you  find  out  that  the  building 
they  live  in  did  once  serve  Warden 
Park  Mennonite  Church  congregation  in 
Scarborough,  a suburb  of  Toronto. 

Their  living  in  a church  fits  in  with 
the  volunteers’  life  in  the  city. 

All  five  of  the  volunteers  are  providing 
specialized  services  in  Ontario  housing 
projects.  Four  of  them  work  with  com- 
munity services  staff  at  the  Warden 
Woods  Church  and  Community  Centre 
about  a half  mile  away,  the  new  location 
of  the  Warden  Park  Mennonite  Church 
— in  a community  center.  A fifth  vol- 


Carolyn  Bauman  teaches  girls  the  rudiments 
of  cooking  at  the  Warden  Woods  Community 
Centre  in  Scarborough,  Ont. 


unteer,  Sheryl  Penner,  works  in  the  O’Con- 
nor Heights  housing  project  in  North 
York.  There  are  no  churches  in  the 
neighborhood  at  all  and  she  represents 
for  many  schoolchildren  the  only  con- 
tacts with  a Christian  world-view  they 
have. 

Carolyn  Bauman,  Don  Hildebrand,  and 
Erwin  Wiebe  work  with  juniors  and 
adolescents  in  girls’  and  boys’  clubs.  Caro- 
lyn helps  out  the  family  services  agency 
by  taking  a few  cases  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  a committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the 
public  health  nurse,  a family  services 
social  worker,  and  the  minister,  John  Hess. 

I She  teaches  women  and  girls  some  basics 
about  cooking. 

Don  and  Erwin  are  involved  with  sen- 
ior citizens  who  live  in  The  Towers,  two 
I senior  citizens’  housing  projects  with  a 
total  of  347  apartments.  Don  and  Erwin 
take  the  senior  citizens  shopping,  buy 
groceries  with  them,  relate  to  them 
during  the  noon  hour  meal  provided 
once  a week  at  the  center,  work  with 
them  in  the  community  workshop,  and 
deliver  hot  meals  a few  times  a week  under 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  program  to  those 
who  require  nutritious  balanced  meals. 


Laura  Giesbrecht  answers  phones  for 
14  people  in  the  community  services 
section  of  the  center,  does  full-time  sec- 
retarial work  for  the  five  social  workers 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  co-leads 
children’s  groups  two  nights  a week. 
This  branch,  containing  offices  for 
social  workers  and  the  Department  of 
Health  as  well  as  a day  nursery,  is  located 
in  the  lower  level  of  the  center. 

All  members  of  Mennonite  churches,  the 
volunteers  demonstrate  the  integration  of 
church  and  community  represented  by  the 
building  in  which  they  work.  Warden 
Woods  Church  and  Community  Centre 
is  the  result  of  a church  responding  to 
community  needs. 

New  Areas  of  Service 
in  Ontario 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  en- 
tering two  new  areas  of  service  in  On- 
tario, working  with  youth  in  a housing 
project  in  Toronto  and  in  the  mining 
community  of  Sudbury. 

In  Toronto,  three  persons  have  been 
assigned  as  volunteers  in  the  Lawrence 
Heights  housing  project  to  work  with  the 
Youth  Guidance  program,  a division  of 
Youth  for  Christ. 

Youth  Guidance  in  Toronto  has  or- 
ganized clubs  and  recreational  programs, 
camping  trips,  and  other  activities  aimed 
at  giving  children  and  young  people 
an  alternative  to  a lifestyle  leading  to 
delinquency.  Of  the  approximately  200 
children  participating,  about  50  percent 
are  referred  by  other  agencies  such  as 
Children  s Aid  Society  and  the  Ministry 
of  Correctional  Services. 

Lawrence  Heights  is  a new  area  of 
involvement  for  Youth  Guidance,  although 
children  have  been  transported  to  centers 
in  other  areas  for  activities.  Resources 
for  the  expansion  are  drawn  from  Law- 
rence Heights  Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
which  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  three  MCC  volunteers  are  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  homes  of  the 
participating  youth,  the  referring  agen- 
cies, and  school;  assist  and  motivate  the 
volunteers  who  are  involved  in  direct 
relationship  with  the  young  people; 
organize  and  maintain  supervision  over 
programs  and  activities;  engage  in  the 
development  of  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  people  in  other  areas 
of  the  city;  carry  a small  caseload  of  per- 
sons referred  by  agencies;  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  spiritual  input  at  small- 
group  meetings. 

A second  area  where  MCC  is  hoping 
to  get  involved  is  in  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
a mining  community  of  90,535  pieople 
located  251  miles  north  of  Toronto. 


MCC  is  looking  for  a volunteer  to  act  as 
director  for  a youth  activities  center  in  a 
low-income  area  of  the  city. 

Beth  Shalom,  as  the  center  is  called, 
is  run  by  a Board  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  Waters  Mennonite  Church,  one 
member  from  the  Inter-Mennonite  Mis- 
sion and  Services  Board,  and  three  mem- 
bers at  large  co-opted  from  interested 
persons  in  the  community.  The  primary 
purpose  of  Beth  Shalom  (House  of  Peace) 
is  to  share  the  gosp>el  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  providing  a Christian  atmosphere  for 
fellowship  and  growth,  providing  sympa- 
thetic counseling,  organizing  activities 
(such  as  Bible  studies,  recreational  pro- 
grams, and  coffee  hours),  encouraging 
active  church  participation  and  member- 
ship, and  making  available  Christian  lit- 
erature and  music. 

Church  Responds  to 
Guatemala  Quake 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  announced  on  Feb.  13  that  a special 
Guatemala  relief  fund  had  been  opened 
and  $15,000  advanced  to  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  Pa. 

MCC,  Bennett  said,  had  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  Mennonite  relief  in  the 
Guatemalan  earthquake  zone  on  invita- 
tion from  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Charities,  Salunga,  Pa.,  and 
their  missionaries  in  Guatemala. 

By  Feb.  12  two  planeloads  of  blankets, 
food,  and  water  purification  tablets  had 
been  shipped  and  a third  load  was  in  prep- 
aration. John  Koppenhaver,  Hesston  (Kan.) 
College  faculty  member  and  former  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Ar- 
gentina, had  agreed  to  direct  MCC  relief 
efforts  in  Guatemala.  John  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  are  scheduled  to  leave  for  Guate- 
mala on  Feb.  25. 

Bennet  said  that  all  contributions  des- 
ignated for  Guatemala  relief  will  be  used 
for  that  relief  and  rehabilitation  as  long 
as  the  emergency  exists.  Any  remaining 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  ongoing  Mis- 
sion Board’s  emergency  relief  fund. 

"Moms"  and  "Pops" 
Answer  Call  to  Mississippi 

when  the  Voluntary  Service  unit  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss.,  had  dwindled  to  three 
women  with  full-time  nursing  and  teach- 
ing jobs,  they  prayed  for  someone  to  come 
help  them. 

Answering  the  call,  past  Carlsbad,  N. 
M.,  VSers  Inez  and  Maurice  Schaer  of 
Fisher,  III.,  moved  to  Philadelphia  simply 
to  be,  as  they  termed  it,  “mom”  and 
“pop  ” for  a few  months  until  a longer- 
term  couple  could  be  found. 
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Reporting  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Maurice  said,  “In  the  past  two 
months  we  have  really  felt  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  work  in  our  lives.  Much,  much 
healing  has  taken  place,  and  we  feel  that 
this  has  been  a good  experience.  It  has 
made  us  mindful,  as  well  as  much  more 
considerate,  of  the  trials  and  problems  of 
others.  It  has  made  us  happy  to  see  the 
return  of  serenity  and  unity.  It  has  made 
us  realize  anew  that  we  older  people  can 
be  of  service,  if  we  will  only  answer  His 
call.  Keep  calling.  Lord,  we  re  listening.” 

Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  early  Febru- 
ary to  take  up  being  mom  and  pop  where 
the  Schaers  left  off,  Allen  and  Elizabeth 
Schwartzentruber  of  Petersburg,  Ont., 
described  their  move  as  a step  in  faith. 
“We’ re  like  Abraham.  We  don’t  know  what 
we  re  getting  into,  ” they  said.  In  1974  the 
Schwartzentrubers  also  served  as  VSers  at 
Youth  Village,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

In  addition  to  Allen  and  Elizabeth, 
five  VSers  are  currently  at  the  Phila- 
delphia unit:  Stan  Shantz,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.;  Keith  Ulrich,  Eureka,  111.;  Deborah 
Beechy,  Clawson,  Mich.;  Deborah  Kirk, 
Columbiana,  Ohio;  and  Jan  Kraus,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ohio.  The  VSers  relate  to  the 
Pearl  River  and  Nanih  Waiya  Mennonite 
churches  and  work  with  the  Choctaw 
Indian  Tribal  Council  in  projects  geared 
toward  Indian  self-determination  on  the 
Pearl  River  reservation. 

Japan  Church  Studies 
Christian  Education 
of  Children 

Good  interest  marked  the  fall  1975 
meeting  on  Christian  education  of  chil- 
dren in  the  new  Mennonite  church  build- 
ing in  Obihiro,  Japan,  reported  Ruth  Shenk. 

Participants,  including  many  women 
teaching  in  Sunday  schools  or  kindergartens, 
were  active  in  the  program  and  discus- 
sions. 

The  first  evening,  reporting  on  the  local 
church’s  approach  to  the  education  of 
children  showed  many  variations.  Such 
differences  included  incorporating  it  in 
the  adult  worship  service,  a once-a-month 
children’s  meeting,  no  program  geared 
to  children,  and  a weekly  meeting  on  Sun- 
day or  some  other  day  of  the  week. 

Marvin  Yoder  led  the  study  showing 
how  various  streams  of  Christian  thought 
have  affected  us  and  the  way  we  teach 
our  children.  Do  we  have  a concept  of 
original  sin  that  sees  small  children  also 
as  sinners  and  compels  us  to  want  to  “save  ” 
them  or  do  we  follow  the  early  Anabap- 
tists in  their  belief  that  Christ’s  sacrifice 
on  the  cross  saved  them  until  the  age  of 
accountability,  he  pondered  with  the  group. 
If  we  follow  Anabaptist  thought,  then 


Aiko  Tanase  uses  chalk  to  illustrate  the  story 
of  Jonah  and  a European-type  house  as  she 
tells  of  an  early  Anabaptist  who  was  perse- 
cuted for  his  faith.  She  spoke  at  the  fail  1975 
retreat  of  workers  in  children’s  missions  edu- 
cation in  Hokkaido,  Japan,  Mennonite  con- 
gregations. Photo  hy  Charles  Shenk 

we  will  emphasize  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God  as  shown  in  Ghrist  as  we  teach  the 
children.  We  will  take  into  aecount  the 
child’s  development  and  match  our  teach- 
ing to  his  level  of  understanding,  being 
aware  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  account- 
ability, he  said.  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed was  indicative  of  the  influences  re- 
ceived from  other  denominations.  It 
was  a good  experience  of  looking  at  our- 
selves and  seeing  why  we  thought  as  we 
did,  Ruth  Shenk  said. 

Several  teachers  demonstrated  methods 
of  teaching  and  had  materials  on  display 
which  they  had  made.  Interest  was  shown 
in  having  Mennonite-produced  materials. 

Home  Missions  Sets 
76  Spending 

At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  the  four-year-old 
congregation  has  outgrown  facilities  and 
they  are  considering  an  addition  in  an- 
other year,  reported  Simon  Gingerieh  to 
the  Home  Missions  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  at  its  quarter- 
ly meeting  on  Feb.  3 in  Rosemont,  111. 

In  other  program  review  he  and  Lupe 
De  Leon,  Jr.,  reported  problems  in  church 
facility  development  at  Los  Angeles  Men- 
nonite Fellowship  and  on  aetivities  in 
seven  other  home-missions  — related  con- 
gregations. The  Home  Missions  Division 
relates  to  congregations  through  their  con- 
ference or  fellowship. 

The  eommittee  received  the  financial  re- 
port for  the  past  year  and  approved  ex- 
penditures of  $512,400  outlined  in  the 
1976  home  missions  budget.  New  requests 
approved  include  grants  of  $7,000  to  the 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Fellowship;  $6,000  toward  a 
building  for  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
congregation;  $10,000  for  funding  a youth 
worker  for  south  Texas  congregations; 


$500  for  legal  fees  of  the  Friendship  (N. 

Y. ) congregation;  $3,500  (from  Special  i 
Projects  Fund)  to  subsidize  a Hispanic 
Women’s  Conference  in  April  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  $15,000  loan  to  Calvary 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  finish  their 
building;  $7,000  subsidy  for  the  Norfolk, 

Va.,  church  program  conditioned  on  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board  and  the  Norview  congrega- 
tion for  the  full-time  service  ministry  of  ^ 
the  pastor,  William  Vaughan;  and  a $3,600 
retirement  prepayment  for  the  spouse  of 
a deceased  home  missions  pastor. 

The  committee  declined  a request  for 
funding  assistance  from  the  Latin  Council 
in  Region  V.  Council  programming  needs  ’ 
to  take  into  account  what  funds  are 
available  in  a given  year,  the  committee  ! 
decided. 

Future  direction  in  minority  economic 
development  may  well  be  through  bring- 
ing together  persons  with  advisory  skills 
rather  than  to  have  home  missions  pro- 
vide capital  funding,  the  committee  heard 
in  a report  from  Ernest  Bennett,  Board 
secretary. 

Oregon  Centennial, 
1876-1976,  Celebrated 

A number  of  inter-Mennonite  events 
are  planned  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  first 
Mennonite  settlers  to  Oregon. 

The  centennial  board  is  made  up  of 
representatives  from  four  Mennonite  con-  | 
ferences  with  churches  in  the  state  — Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  Mennonite  Church,  and  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Brethren.  . 

The  observance  actually  began  last  | 
year  with  an  All-Mennonite  Music  Fes- 
tival at  Willamette  University  on  May 
4 and  illustrated  lectures  on  Anabap- 
tist origins  given  Oct.  1 to  4 by  Jan 
Gleysteen,  artist  and  historian  of  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  | 

Centennial  events  planned  for  1976 
include  an  All-Mennonite  Festival  of 
Praise  on  Feb.  29  at  Willamette  Univ- 
versity  and  messages  by  Myron  Augs-  . 
burger,  president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  ' 
College  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  on  May  1 
and  2.  He  is  to  address  a mass  meet-  | 
ing  in  the  Salem  Armory  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. 

Part  of  the  observance  will  be  a dis-  . 
play  on  the  Mennonites  at  the  Oregon  ' 
Historical  Society  building  in  Portland 
from  February  through  May.  The  dis- 
play has  been  prepared  by  Allen  Epp  of 
Aurora,  Ore.,  chairman  of  the  research 
committee  for  the  centennial.  The  display 
contains  items  related  to  the  migra- 
tion of  Mennonites  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  those  portraying  pioneer 
days  in  Oregon. 
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Jan  Gleysteen  created  the  centennial 
emblem  picturing  the  first  meetinghouse 
of  the  settlers  at  Pratum,  in  the  setting 
of  an  Oregon  forest.  The  Pratum  con- 
gregation still  exists  and  now  numbers 
267  members. 

The  emblem  will  be  featured  on  a church 
bulletin  cover  produced  by  Menno- 
nite  Publishing  House  for  Sunday,  May  2. 

Two  writers,  Hope  Lind  of  Eugene 
and  La  Vernae  J.  Dick  of  Dallas,  have 
been  commissioned  to  write  a history  of 
Oregon  Mennoites.  The  writers  began 
their  work  in  late  1974,  and  the  book  is 


scheduled  to  be  off  the  press  in  the 
spring  of  1977.  It  is  titled  Facets  of 
Faith  — A History  of  100  Years  of  Men- 
nonites  in  Oregon,  1876-1976. 

Other  events  of  the  centennial  year 
include  lectures  on  Anabaptist  history 
and  theology  by  J.  C.  Wenger  of  Goshen 
Biblical  Seminary  at  several  Oregon 
locations,  Jan.  9 to  23,  and  a regional 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  meeting  at 
Western  Mennonite  School  near  Salem  on 
Mar.  6. 

Japanese  War  Tax 
Publication  Issued 

Conscientious  Objection  to  Military  Tax, 
a Japanese  war  tax-resistance  organiza- 
tion, has  published  five  issues  of  a four- 
page  publication  called  Plowshare. 

The  latest  issue  includes  an  account  of 
Ishihara  Shoichi  of  Shimizu  City,  a news- 
paper dealer  who  withheld  the  6.39  per- 
cent of  the  tax  for  his  shop  that  would 
have  gone  for  military  expense  in  the 
national  budget.  While  he  was  appealing 
to  the  tax  tribunal,  saying  that  the  levy- 
ing of  military  tax  was  unconstitutional, 
his  bank  account  was  seized.  This  was  the 
first  legal  action  against  any  of  the  dozen 
people  who  have  withheld  their  tax 
money. 

The  periodical  also  includes  a report 
of  a speech  by  Professor  Kobayashi 
Naoki  of  Tokyo  University,  in  which  he 


says  that  “military  forces  do  not  defend 
the  land  or  the  people.  What  the  former 
Imperial  Army  really  shielded  was  a 
handful  of  military  executives  and  the 
imperial  family.  The  present  Self-Defense 
Forces  are  deficient  for  a nuclear  war- 
fare or  even  a conventional  war.  ” 

Another  article  by  Otomo  Michio  attacks 
poverty  as  one  of  the  reasons  people  en- 
list in  the  military. 

Other  information  includes  a guide  for 
filing  tax  returns  and  publication  notice  of 
an  80-page  booklet  “A  Shoot  of  the 
Olive  ” on  the  history  of  tax  resistance, 
philosophical  and  biblical  questions,  how 
to  file  tax  returns,  and  how  to  appeal. 

The  publication,  in  Japanese  with 
an  English  summary,  is  available  from 
Michio  Ohno,  2-35-18  Asahigaoka,  Hino, 
Tokyo  191,  Japan. 

Textbook  on  Early  Church 
in  Africa  Written 

David  Shenk,  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  missionary  in  Kenya,  has  col- 
laborated with  others  to  write  a history 
of  the  early  church  in  Africa  for  use  in 
Kenya  secondary  schools.  David  was  one 
of  the  persons  requested  by  the  churches 
of  Kenya  and  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion to  write  the  textbook. 

“Many  of  the  leading  church  fathers  of 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  were  Africans,  and  several  of  the 
world’s  most  ancient  churches  are  in  Af- 
rica. The  book  tells  the  story  of  these 
churches,  ” David  said. 

The  editoral  work  on  the  book  has 
been  completed  and  it  has  now  gone  to 
press. 

David  also  reported  that  a Bible  corre- 
spondence course  for  Muslims  has  gone  to 
press.  The  course  will  be  circulated  in 
Muslim  communities  in  eastern  Africa. 

Muslims  of  Wajir  in  northeast  Kenya 
are  more  open  to  the  gospel  because  of 


Rehearsals  for  the  second  annual  sing- 
ing of  Gaul’s  The  Holy  City  will  begin 
Tuesday  evening.  Mar.  2 at  7:30  at  Neffs- 
ville  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  and  will 
continue  every  Tuesday  thereafter  (ex- 
cept Mar.  9)  until  the  public  performance, 
Sunday  evening,  Apr.  11.  This  perfor- 
mance will  be  conducted  by  J.  Mark  Stauf- 
fer, and  will  mark  the  35th  anniversary 
of  his  work  as  a choral  director. 

Summer  Bible  School  Superintendents’ 
Workshop  will  be  held  at  Laurel  ville 


the  miraculous  protection  of  a Somali 
Christian  leader,  David  said.  A number 
of  months  ago  several  men  approached 
his  home  one  night  to  harm  him  because 
of  his  Christian  witness.  They  became 
paralyzed  with  fear  when  they  saw  a 
bright  light  surround  the  leader’s 
home. 

“Ever  since  that  night,  Muslims  through- 
out the  area  seem  much  more  open  to  the 
Christian  message,  ” David  said. 

Solid  State  Research 
Assured  at  GC, 

Turner  Grant 

Basil  Turner  and  his  wife,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
have  awarded  a grant  of  $100,000  to 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  research  program  in  the 
solid  state  physics  laboratory  started  in 
1969.  This  follows  a grant  of  $125,000 
made  at  that  time.  The  Turners’  grants 
have  made  it  possible  for  Goshen  to  offer 
to  undergraduate  students  a program  com- 
bining both  courses  and  research  experi- 
ence. 

Current  research  in  Turner  Labora- 
tory can  lead  to  improvements  in  solid- 
state  devices  such  as  transistors,  light- 
sensitive  crystals  for  use  in  television-type 
cameras  and  oscillators,  where  high 
accuracy  in  timekeeping  and  frequency 
in  communications  are  required. 

In  pointing  up  the  timeliness  of  such 
a major  gift,  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
president  of  the  college,  said,  “The  first 
$50,000  of  the  Turners’  gift  has  been 
matched,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Lilly 
Endowment,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis” 

Robert  C.  Buschert  and  Albert  J. 
Meyer,  researchers  in  Turner  Labora- 
tory, said  the  gift  will  undergird  con- 
tinued experiments  and  measurements 
on  the  most  highly  perfect  silicon  and 
quartz  samples  available. 


Mennonite  Church  Center,  Apr.  9-11. 
It  will  begin  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m. 
and  will  end  Sunday,  following  the  noon 
meal.  The  workshop  will  be  structured 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  attending  the 
sessions.  For  more  information,  call 
Maynard  W.  Shetler,  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  PA  (412)  887- 
8500.  For  registration  information,  write 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  R. 
5,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call  (412) 
423-2056.  Registration  will  be  limited  to 
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100  persons. 

Norman  Rohrer,  of  Evangelical  Press 
Association,  La  Canada,  Calif.,  will  be  the 
speaker  at  a writers’  seminar  at  Lancas- 
ter Bible  College,  Eden  Road,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Feb.  26,  from  7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 
The  meeting  is  open  to  anyone  interested 
in  writing. 

Salem  Mennonite  School  needs  good 
used  copies  of  the  Church  Hymnal.  If  you 
either  have  some,  or  know  of  someone  who 
does,  please  write  to  Dwight  R.  Beachy, 
Mylo,  ND  58353.  The  school  wants  a total 
of  about  20. 

Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  has  openings 
for  faculty  positions  in  nursing,  social 
work,  communications,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. For  details,  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  John  A.  Lapp,  Dean,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  telephone 
(219)533-3161. 

A collection  of  materials  on  civil  reli- 
gion and  the  United  States  Bicentennial 
is  again  available  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Peace  Section  (U  S ).  The 
packet,  which  costs  $1.50,  contains  articles 
by  Mennonite  and  other  authors  defining 
and  interpreting  civil  religion.  This  second 
edition  of  the  packet  has  more  extensive 
material  on  the  Bicentennial  (including 
several  official  Mennonite  statements),  a 
study  guide  entitled  “Bicentennial  Studies 
for  the  Church,”  and  a booklet,  “Chris- 
tian Obedience  in  Revolutionary  Times: 
The  Peace  Churches  and  the  American 
Revolution  ” by  Historian  Richard  K. 
MacM  aster.  For  copies  write  MCC  Peace 
Section  (U.S.),  21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

A girls’  phys.  ed.  teacher  is  needed 
beginning  August  1976,  at  Sarasota  Chris- 


tian School,  Sarasota,  Fla.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  J.  B.  Miller,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  7557, 
Sarasota,  FL  33578. 

In  1976,  approximately  250  positions 
will  be  open  in  29  countries  where  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  carries  out 
relief,  development,  social  service,  and 
reconciliation  programs.  Of  these,  one 
third  are  available  immediately  or  early 
1976,  while  others  will  become  available 
as  volunteers  terminate  service  with  MCC 
or  expected  new  programs  are  developed. 
Persons  are  needed  in  all  categories  of 
service:  agriculture  and  rural  develop- 

ment, economic  and  technical  develop- 
ment, health  services,  teaching,  social 
services,  and  supportive  services.  Among 
the  most  urgent  needs  are  an  engineer 
able  to  do  basic  surveying  in  India  and 
persons  to  do  agricultural  work  in  In- 
donesia helping  people  who  have  been 
transmigrating  from  an  overpopulated 
area  to  a less  populated  but  more  dry 
area. 

Mennonite  Foundation’s  stewardship 
ministry  recorded  another  year  of  sig- 
nificant growth  during  1975,  John  H.  Rudy, 
MF  director,  reported.  Gift  assets  man- 
aged by  the  Foundation  for  eventual  dis- 
tribution to  many  church  causes  totaled 
$9.6  million  at  year  end,  an  increase  of 
18  percent  over  1974.  The  Foundation 
continued  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  wills  for  family  and  church  needs 
throughout  the  year.  From  two  to  three 
million  dollars  were  designated  for  church 
causes  in  new  and  revised  wills,  Rudy  es- 
timated. MF’s  Stewardship  Education 
Program  reached  nearly  100  congrega- 
tions in  1975.  Staff  persons  also  partici- 
pated in  seminars,  workshops,  and  nu- 
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merous  personal  consultations. 

Bonita  and  John  Driver  returned  to 
North  America  Jan.  28  from  ten  months 
in  Spain  exploring  longer-term  Menno- 
nite missionary  involvement.  They  plan 
to  visit  congregations  in  Puerto  Rico 
in  early  March  and  participate  in  the 
annual  conference,  Mar.  13  and  14.  Dur- 
ing their  present  furlough  they  may  be 
addressed  at  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  Relief  and  Service  Committee 
meeting  in  Elkhart,  Jan.  27,  28,  began 
with  a full  day’s  discussion  of  its  own 
role  and  function.  The  committee  also 
approved  three  new  Voluntary  Service 
units  to  open  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  D C.  VSers  will  participate  in  the 
activities  of  Fellowship  House,  a team- 
work effort  to  reach  many  different 
people  with  the  gospel  through  one- 
to-one  relationships.  Pasadena  VSers 
will  relate  to  the  School  of  World  Mis- 
sions at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 
with  opportunity  for  combining  study  and 
service.  Oklahoma  City  VSers  will  assist 
Spencer  Mennonite  Church  in  commu- 
nity service. 

After  a year  of  furlough,  Lois  and 
Glenn  Musselman,  with  Cecelia  and 
Anita,  are  settling  in  at  Curitiba  for 
their  fifth  term  in  Brazil  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  Glenn  will  be 
teaching  evangelism  and  pastoral  psy- 
chology at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
Institute  in  the  term  beginning  on  Mar. 
5.  Musselmans  receive  mail  at  C.P.  906, 
80000  Curitiba,  Parana,  Brazil. 

Out-Spokin’  is  taking  final  applications 
for  its  second  Mennonite  history  bike 
tour  with  TourMagination  through  The 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
The  22-day  tour  May  3-24  is  codirected 
by  Jerry  Miller  of  Out-Spokin’  and  Jan 
Gleysteen  of  TourMagination.  For  more 
information  contact  Jerry  Miller,  Out- 
Spokin’,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514; 
phone  (219)294-7523. 

A cross-cultural  fiesta  was  held  at 
Burnside  Mennonite  Church  in  the  Bronx 
Feb.  8.  Over  200  persons  from  the  five 
Mennonite  churches  in  New  York  City  met 
for  their  third  annual  celebration.  The  food 
was  prepared  by  four  ethnic  groups:  Span- 
ish, black,  Jewish,  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Earl  Wissler,  who  carries  on  a prison 
ministry  as  a part  of  the  Home  Ministries 
Department  of  EM  BMC,  reported  that 
21  men  found  peace  with  God  during  the 
past  year.  He  said  that  138  men  attended 
Bible  studies  each  Monday  evening  in  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  County  Prison.  In  addition 
the  men  completed  a total  of  380  Bible 
courses  of  12  lessons  each.  Fifteen  men 
completed  nine  courses.  Wissler  was  a key 
person  in  initiating  weekly  worship  ser- 
vices in  the  Lancaster  prison.  He  also  re- 
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ported  that  he  placed  200  hard-cover 
religious  books  in  prison  libraries  and  has 
distributed  800  paperbacks  to  men  who 
requested  them. 

From  Stratford,  Ont.,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  workers  re- 
port a constant  flurry  of  activities.  “We’ re 
glad  for  the  development  of  a group  of 
from  12  to  15  regulars  at  Dew-Drop  Inn,  ” 
wrote  Cathy  Knopp,  one  of  three  VSers 
who  opened  the  coffeehouse  drop-in  cen- 
ter at  Western  Ontario  Conferences 
Oasis  Young  Adult  Centre.  “As  well  as 
becoming  part  of  the  church  community 
at  Avon,  we  are  becoming  part  of  the 
Mennonite  community  surrounding  Strat- 
ford. ” said  Cathy.  She  also  described  the 
unit’s  morning  devotions  based  on  John 
Drescher  s Spirit  Fruit.  Said  Cathy, 
“John  minces  no  words  and  on  a so-so 
day,  one  is  more  ready  to  get  back  into 
bed  than  to  answer  the  demanding  call 
to  live  as  Christ’s  disciple.  We  were  es- 
pecially challenged  by  his  ideas  on  love.  ” 

Elaine  Rich.  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions overseas  associate  in  Tokyo,  carried 
primary  responsibility  for  organizing  the 
1976  interchurch  Women’s  Conference  in 
Japan.  Registrants  totaled  114  for  the 
conference,  held  the  last  weekend  of  Jan- 
uary. One  hundred  and  fourteen  regis- 
trants gathered  on  Izu  Peninsula  to  con- 
sider the  theme  Live /Die /Rejoice!  Eliz- 
abeth Kubler-Ross,  psychiatrist  specializing 
on  the  topic  of  death  and  dying,  was 
guest  lecturer. 

A carport,  transformed  into  a carpeted, 
paneled  recreation  room  for  girls  in  the 
dormitory  at  Adriel  School,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  was  so  appreciated  that  some  of  the 
girls  slept  in  it  the  first  night  after  com- 
pletion. In  a winter  newsletter  Adriel 
thanked  the  many  businesses  and  individ- 
uals who  helped  with  the  new  room,  one 
of  several  recent  renovations  at  Adriel. 
Funds  for  other  renovations  came  from 
proceeds  of  last  year’s  Country  Store  and 
a grant  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Adriel  is  a residential  school 
and  treatment  center  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed  slow  learner  administered  by  the 
Mission  Board  through  its  Health  and 
Welfare  Division. 

The  second  annual  Eastern  Regional 
Student  Seminar  will  be  held  at  Black 
Rock  Retreat,  Kirkwood,  Pa.,  the  weekend 
of  Feb.  28,  29.  Gerald  Studer,  pastor  of 
Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa., 
will  lead  the  group  in  discerning  “The 
Role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Commu- 
nity of  Believers  ” through  Bible  study  and 
small-group  processing.  Mennonite  stu- 
dents at  scattered  college  campuses  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  areas  are  en- 
couraged to  meet  new  friends  and  dis- 
cover a new  sense  of  identity  by  sharing 
with  others  during  the  weekend.  Contact 


Richard  Mojonnier,  director  of  Eastern 
Area  Student  Services,  2026  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19121,  or  call  col- 
lect (215  ) 849-3946  for  registration  infor- 
mation. 

High-Aim  is  moving  toward  greater 
decentralization  with  high  schools  them- 
selves recruiting  minority  students.  Meet- 
ing in  Elkhart,  Jan.  30,  31,  the  High- 
Aim  Advisory  Committee  discussed  its 
commitments  to  minority  education  and  the 
implications  of  a less  centralized  admin- 
istrative approach.  Begun  in  1968,  High- 
Aim  is  administered  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  through  Relief  and  Service.  By 
fall  1976,  administrative  responsibilities  will 
transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Ad- 
visory Committee  members  are:  Sis-obed 
Torres  and  Lee  Roy  Berry,  Jr.,  of  Re- 
lief and  Service;  Cal  Graber  and  William 
Hooley  of  the  Secondary  Education  Coun- 
cil; and  Roy  Hartzler  and  Gerald  Hughes 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Art  Griffin 
serves  as  director  of  High- Aim. 

Isabelle  and  John  Blough,  overseas 
associates  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Araguacema,  Brazil,  reported  that 
the  young  people  and  Jose'  Brito  have  been 
doing  a good  job  in  planning  church  ser- 
vices since  Pastor  Teodore  Penner  left  in 
early  December.  A new  pastor  and  family 
were  expected  for  the  Araguacema  congre- 
gation in  late  January. 

Duane  and  Pat  Bishop  reported  from 
Hong  Kong  that  regular  Sunday  worship 
services  were  begun  on  Feb.  8 in  the 
school  where  Duane  teaches.  The  de- 
cision grew  out  of  a New  Year  s retreat 
when  22  students  and  young  people  met 
to  become  a body  of  caring  Christians  who 
share  what  Christ  is  doing  in  their  lives,  ” 
Duane  said.  The  Bishops  transferred  to 


Hong  Kong  from  Vietnam  in  May  1975 
when  EM  BMC  had  to  withdraw  from  that 
country. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 

noted  a substantial  growth  in  overseas 
churches  during  1975.  Overseas  Secre- 
tary Donald  Jacobs  estimated  that  member- 
ship increased  by  1,400  persons.  The  con- 
gregation having  the  greatest  increase  was 
the  Metahara  Church  in  the  Awash  Valley 
of  Ethiopia,  which  baptized  90  members. 
Home  Missions  Secretary  Chester  Wen- 
ger reported  that  Spanish  District 
churches  of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference had  the  greatest  increase  of  the 
Stateside  churches.  They  added  104 
members,  an  increase  of  57  percent. 

Special  meetings:  Edward  J.  Miller, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  at  Oak  Terrace, 
Blountstown,  Fla.,  Mar.  7-14. 

Change  of  address:  Clayton  L.  Keener, 
from  Refton,  Pa.,  to  R.  3,  Lititz,  PA 
17543.  Tel.:  (717)  656-6424.  Omar  Stahl 
from  Munich,  Germany,  to  c/o  Eastern 
Mennonite  Mission  Board,  Salunga,  PA 
17538.  B.  Charles  Hostetter  from  Nigeria 
to  116  West  Chestnut  St.,  Souderton, 
PA  18964. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

In  “Mennos  Opinion,”  in  Feb.  3 Gospel 
Herald,  the  writer  is  taking  a direct,  strong 
position  against  abortion.  Thus  it  seems  he 
should  personally  be  held  accountable  for  his 
statements  and  should  not  glide  by  anonymously. 
A subject  with  such  complex  implications  as  this, 
deserves  thoughtful  processing  in  the  brother- 
hood, and  a signature.  More  responsible  de- 
cision-making can  take  place  among  us  if  we 
are  opten  in  our  dialogue  together.  — Kathryn 
Seitz 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Byler,  Dan  and  Esther  (Weaver),  Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio,  first  child,  Brent  Edward,  Jan.  12, 
1976. 

Gingerich,  Gary  and  Karen  (Snider),  Turner, 
Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Greg  Ryan,  Jan. 
24,  1976. 

Graber,  Leon  and  Marla  (Miller),  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  first  child,  Michaela  Suzanne,  born 
Nov.  6,  1975;  received  for  adoption,  Jan.  6,  1976. 

Heller,  Harvey  and  Barbara  (Gochnauer), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Timothy 
Ellsworth,  Feb.  5,  1976. 

Hertzler,  Ray  and  Betty  (Mast),  Powhatan, 
Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Anita  Virginia, 
Nov.  27.  1975. 

Landis,  James  C.  and  Mary  Louise  (Brene- 
man),  Ronks,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Keith 
Ryan,  Feb.  3,  1976. 

Longenecker,  Edward  and  Rhoda  (Mast), 
Richmond,  Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brian 
Eugene,  Jan.  19,  1976. 

Mast,  David  W.  and  Ruth  (Harnish),  Oley, 
Pa.,  first  child.  Jay  Laverne,  Dec.  7,  1975. 

Miller,  John  and  Joyce,  Wooster,  Ohio,  sec- 
ond son,  James  Daniel,  Dec.  1,  1975. 

Miller,  Lyle  and  Janice  (Miller),  Spartansburg, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Lynn,  Jan.  15,  1976. 

Miller,  William  and  Patricia  (Townsend), 
Hartvilie,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Jennifer  Sue,  Feb.  3,  1976. 

Nofziger,  Mark  and  Glenda  (Stuckey),  West 
Unitv,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jamie  Lee,  Jan.  24, 
197& 

Nolt,  Wilmer  and  Jane  (Baker),  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Connie  Louise,  Jan.  15,  1976. 

Ross,  David  and  Juanita  (Neuenschwander), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lizbeth  Joy,  Jan.  27,  1976. 

Steffy,  Karl  and  Ellen  (Yoder),  East  Peters- 
burg, Pa.,  first  child,  Renee  Louise,  Dec.  6, 
1975. 

Steiner,  Wes  and  Margaret  (Mann),  , 

Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Robert  Jav,  Jan. 
20,  1976. 

Stoltzfus,  Aaron  and  Judy  (Bontrager),  Glen- 
dale, Ariz.,  first  child.  Shannon  Loree,  Jan. 
31,  1976. 

Weaver,  Harold  and  Debra  (Forrer),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Aric  Le,  Dec.  26,  1975. 

Yoder,  Wes  and  Ruthie  (Steffen), , Ind., 

first  child,  Eric  Lyn,  Jan.  8,  1976. 

Zehr,  David  and  Cheryl  (Yordy),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Courtney  David, 
Jan.  23,  1976. 

Zook,  Gordon  and  Bonnie  (Baer),  Leola, 
Pa.,  third  and  fourth  children,  second  and  third 
daughters:  Laura  Kyong,  born  Dec.  20,  1969, 
and  Melinda  Kyong,  born  Oct.  15,  1971;  re- 
ceived for  adoption  Feb.  4,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Anderson  — Shank.  — William  Anderson 
and  Ruth  Shank,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
by  Millard  Benner,  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Boshart  — Riegler.  — Wesley  James  Bos- 
hart  and  Carol  Ann  Riegler,  both  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  John  Gochnauer,  Nov.  21,  1975. 

Brubaker  — Metzler.  — Jeffrey  S.  Bru- 
baker, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Rohrerstown  cong., 
and  Joann  H.  Metzler,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  New 
Providence  cong.,  by  John  H.  Kraybill,  Feb.  7, 
1976. 

Egli  — Wittrig.  — Rodney  Egli,  Minier,  111., 


Hopedale  cong.,  and  Beverly  Wittrig,  Hopedale, 
III.,  Open  Bible  Church,  by  Ray  Henderson, 
Jan.  31,  1976. 

Herschberger. — Horst.  — Richard  Hersch- 
berger,  Arthur,  111.,  and  Paula  Horst,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  by  Roy  Yoder,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Moore  — Smucker.  — Cyril  Moore,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  Arlene  Smucker,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  by  Peter  B.  Wiebe,  Jan.  24,  1976. 

Sauder  — Short.  — Erie  Sauder,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Orlyss  Short, 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse 
Graber,  Feb.  1,  1976. 

Yoder  — Schlabach.  — David  E.  Yoder,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Mary 
Ruth  Schlabach,  Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong., 
by  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Jan.  31,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Carr,  Forrest  Hugh,  was  born  at  Wymer, 
W.Va.,  in  1914;  died  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  aged 

62  y.  He  was  married  to  Willa  Mae  , 

who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Byron  and  Donna),  3 brothers  (Harry,  Carl, 
and  Sidney),  and  2 sisters  (Ruth  and  Betty).  He 
was  a member  of  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Wey- 
mouth Funeral  Home  on  Jan.  26,  in  charge  of 
Lewis  Kraus  and  Nelson  Burkholder;  interment 
in  Peninsula  Memorial  Park. 

Childs,  Madge  S.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Mattie  (Madden)  Smith,  was  born  at  Reading, 
Vt.,  Apr.  4,  1900;  died  at  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.,  Jan.  27,  1976;  aged  75  y.  She  was 

married  to  Childs,  who  preceded  her  in 

death.  Surviving  is  a daughter  (Mrs.  Norma 
Houghton),  4 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Phyllis  Cunningham  and 
Mrs.  Agnes  Shovan).  She  was  a member  of 
Bethany  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  White  River  Junction  on  Jan.  30, 
in  charge  of  Wellington  Alderfer;  interment 
in  Riverside  Cemetery  in  Woodstock. 

Cooprider,  Ray,  son  of  George  and  Nora 
(King)  Cooprider,  was  born  at  McPherson,  Kan., 
Dec.  2,  1928;  died  of  cancer  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Jan.  29,  1976,  having  found  peace  with  God; 
aged  47  y. 

Forry,  Ardel  B.,  daughter  of  Walter  and 
Mary  (Forry)  Ferree,  was  born  near  York, 
Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1925;  died  at  York  Hospital,  York, 
Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1976;  aged  50  y.  On  Dec.  12, 
1948,  she  was  married  to  George  A.  Forry,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mar- 
cella), one  sister  (Leona  Ferree),  and  one  broth- 
er (Henry  Ferree).  She  was  a member  of 
Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of 
Raymond  Charles  and  Glenn  H.  Martin;  inter- 
ment in  church  cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Edmund  G.,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Lydia  (Gingerich)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Hay 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  1,  1900;  died  in  the  Scott 
Pavilion  (K.  W.  Hospital),  Jan.  24,  1976;  aged 
75  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Anna 
G.  Roth,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  8 
children  (Norma  Rosetta — Mrs.  Jonas  Ramer, 
Nevin  Ray,  Naomi  Ruth  — Mrs.  J.  V.  Bille- 
deau,  Neil  Ronald,  Norraine  Rosanna — Mrs. 
Charles  Hadland,  Newton  Roy,  Nelda  Rosmund 
— Mrs.  Douglas  Horst,  and  Nathan  Robert),  33 
grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Aaron),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  Ger- 
ber). He  was  a member  of  Baden  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Stein- 
man  Mennonite  Church  on  Jan.  27,  in  charge 
of  Stanley  D.  Shantz;  interment  in  Geiger 
Church  Cemetery. 

Good,  Cora  Frances,  daughter  of  Louis  and 


Martha  (Huber)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Allen 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1885;  died  at  her  home  near 
South  Boston,  Va.,  Jan.  27.  1976;  aged  90  y.  On 
Oct.  1,  1904,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Good, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Aug.  23,  1957. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Lewis  and  Ira),  7 
daughters  (Beulah,  Elizabeth — Mrs.  Arthur 
Brunk,  Ina — Mrs.  Henry  Stalter,  Dorothy  — 
Mrs.  Roy  Brunk,  Mary,  Ruth,  and  Lena), 
22  grandchildren,  and  35  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Ebenezer  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Monroe  Slabach,  Otis  B. 
Snead,  and  Roy  D.  Kiser;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Mellott,  Emma,  daughter  of  Francis  L.  and 
Sarah  (Grove)  Mills,  was  born  Dec.  31,  1886; 
died  Jan.  25,  1976;  aged  89  y.  On  Aug.  6,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  Marshall  Mellott,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  is  one  brother  (Walter 
C.  Mills).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sis- 
ters and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge 
of  Charles  Shetler;  interment  in  Everett  Cem- 
etery. 

Weaver,  Samuel  Gilbert,  son  of  Ruben  and 
Lucinda  (Newhouser)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Har- 
per, Kan.,  Apr.  10,  1914;  died  at  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  25,  1976;  aged  61  y. 
On  Dee.  19,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Rose  Stauf- 
fer, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Ronald,  Leonard,  and  Richard),  one  daughter 
(Carol  — Mrs.  David  Matthews),  7 grandchil- 
dren, 5 brothers  (Joseph,  Ernest,  Tillman,  Tom, 
and  Dale),  and  8 sisters  (Myrtle — Mrs.  Leo  Ho- 
stetler, Edith — Mrs.  Ruben  Yoder,  Mary — Mrs. 
Paul  Shue,  Ella  May — Mrs.  Samuel  Miller, 
Wanda  — Mrs.  Richard  Good,  Bertha  — Mrs.  La- 
verne Miller,  Alta — Mrs.  Le  Roy  Fry,  and  Anna 
Ruth — Mrs.  Howard  Beck).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  a brother  and  a sister.  He  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge 
of  Ron  Kennel;  interment  in  Wellman  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 


Photo  credits:  Cover  by  Marc  Hostetler;  p.  152  by 
Rohn  Engh;  p.  156  by  Jim  Bowman;  p.  158  by  Alvin 
Hostetler;  p.  159  by  P.  J.  Malagar;  p.  161  by  Lydia 
Penner;  p.  162  by  Charles  Shenk. 


calendar 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mar.  4-7. 

Western  Ontario  Conference,  Mapleview  Church,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Mar.  5-7. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Ontario  Conference  at  Rockway  Mennonite  School, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Mar.  12-14. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session,  Weav- 
erland  Mennonite  Church,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Illinois  Conference  at  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
Sterling,  III.,  Mar.  26-28. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30- Apr.  1. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23-25. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

Annual  meeting  of  Virginia  Conference  Assembly,  July 
22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention,  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Church  Cannot  Meet  Requests 
From  Abroad  for  Missionaries 

Contrary  to  some  reports  that  U.S. 
missionaries  are  no  longer  wanted  by 
overseas  churches,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  said  it  finds  re- 
quests for  American  missionaries  remain 
strong.  Requests  have  been  received  from 
overseas  partner  churches  and  ecumenical 
agencies  in  25  countries  for  personnel 
to  fill  198  positions,  according  to  a report 
by  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Division  of 
International  Mission  to  the  General 
Executive  Board. 

The  Board  expressed  “grest  concern” 
that  only  21  of  these  positions  could  be 
filled  because  of  the  “budget  crunch.” 

Advocate  Price  Ceiling 
For  Nonprofit  Mailers 

Four  U.S.  religious  press  associations 
joined  six  other  nonprofit  mailing  organ- 
izations in  urging  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
establish  a ceiling  for  nonprofit  mailers, 
warning  that  many  publications  will 
“cease  to  exist”  if  relief  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

A letter  outlining  their  views  was  sent 
to  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  (R-Wyo. ),  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  “The  undersigned 
second-class  mail  user  associations  and 
groups,”  the  letter  said,  “have  been 
deeply  disturbed  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  steep  and  seemingly  unending  in- 
crease in  postage  rates  and  attendant 
fees  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
fronted since  the  passage  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.”  Gospel 
Herald  postage  costs  increased  approx- 
imately 19  percent  on  January  1,  1976. 

Alcoholism,  Drug  Addiction 

Alcoholism  and  addiction  to  prescription 
drugs  are  emerging  as  the  major  drug 
problems  among  women,  according  to 
Rev.  Davida  Foy  Crabtree,  a United 
Church  of  Christ  minister.  Ms.  Crabtree, 
director  of  the  Prudence  Crandall  Center 
1 for  Women  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and 
a participant  at  the  United  Church-spon- 
sored conference  on  drugs  and  alcohol  in 
Chicago,  said  her  Center  is  starting  a 
major  public  education  campaign  on  the 
alcohol  and  drug  problem  among  women. 

Ms.  Crabtree  said  in  an  interview  that 
while  statistics  are  not  yet  available. 


pharmacists  and  many  doctors  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  at  the  accelerating  trend 
of  alcoholism  among  women  combined 
with  addiction  to  prescription  drugs,  es- 
pecially tranquilizers. 

Warns  Western  Democracy  Must 
Project  “Religious  Meaning” 

Western  democracy  will  not  survive  the 
next  century  unless  there  is  a “new  and 
widely  convincing  assertion”  of  its  “reli- 
gious meaning,”  a Lutheran  pastor- 
author  told  Christian  ethicists  in  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  pastor  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  Lutheran  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  made  this  prediction  in  a 
major  address  before  the  17th  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics.  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
“assertion,”  he  said,  “the  future  belongs 
to  the  totalitarians,  and  whether  they  call 
themselves  left,  right  or  center,  Marxists 
or  national  socialists,  they  will  enslave  the 
people  in  the  name  of  the  people  and 
declare  themselves  the  realization  of  demo- 
cratic destiny.” 

He  said  the  “urgent  task”  facing  ethically 
concerned  Christians  is  the  “construction  of 
a new  alternative  both  to  Marxism  and  to  a 
secularized  liberalism  that  has  been  cut 
off  from  its  religious  roots  and  robbed  of 
its  power  to  provide  meaning. 

Realism  Called  Major  View 
Of  World  Council’s  Assembly 

Realism  was  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  recent  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  according 
to  the  ecumenical  organization’s  general 
secretary.  Philip  Potter  told  the  staff  of 
the  Ecumenical  Center  that  delegates  to 
the  Nairobi  assembly  “realized  we  were 
not  living  in  the  world  of  1968  (when 
the  Fourth  Assembly  met),  a time  of 
student  revolt  and  the  Prague  Spring. 

“I  have  never  seen  so  many  people 
clamoring  to  speak  in  plenary  sessions,” 
the  general  secretary  said.  But  he 
noted  that  this  also  led  to  some  prob- 
lems, and  suggested  that  in  the  future 
“we  must  be  courageous  enough  to  do 
less  in  order  to  do  better.  ” 

During  discussions  at  Nairobi,  Dr.  Pot- 
ter recalled,  “Everybody  said  we  should 
do  more  but  nobody  said  with  what.  ” He 
felt  this  was  especially  surprising  because 


the  delegates  had  been  made  fully 
aware  of  the  World  Council’s  budgetary 
difficulties. 


Government  and  Churches  in  Tanzania 

An  unusually  warm  church-state  rela- 
tionship has  reported  by  emerged  in  Tan- 
zania, which  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
self-help  program  designed  to  develop 
its  rural  isolated  areas.  Leading  church 
groups  in  Tanzania  have  supported  Pres- 
ident Julius  K.  Nyerere’s  socialist-oriented 
program  launched  in  1967,  aimed  at  bring- 
ing isolated  people  into  communal  villages 
for  better  services. 

“Such  church-state  cooperation  is  un- 
common in  Africa,  ” the  New  York  Times 
said.  “In  an  era  of  nation-building,  the 
Christian  church  has  often  found  itself 
identified  as  a vestige  of  colonialism, 
therefore  out  of  favor.  However,  there  have 
been  historical  factors  that  made  Tan- 
zanian churches  become  more  attuned  to 
indigenous  movements  and  suited  for  a 
leadership  role  in  the  formation  of  a new 
state.  ” 

Of  the  14.7  million  population,  about 
31  percent  are  Muslim,  25  percent  Chris- 
tian, and  the  rest  animist.  Christians  are 
said  to  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
country’s  political  and  social  life.  Most  of 
the  pastors  were  native  Africans  at  the  time 
of  Tanzania’s  independence  in  the  1960s. 


Halts  Annual  Spring  Clothing  Appeal 

Lutheran  World  Relief  is  discontinuing 
its  annual  Spring  Clothing  Appeal  due 
to  a decreasing  number  of  requests  from 
overseas  for  clothing.  A report  given  to  the 
LWR  board  of  directors  indicated  that  an 
estimated  680,000  pounds  of  clothing  are 
now  in  the  agency’s  warehouses. 


Record  Income  Reported  by  CROP 

CROP,  the  community  hunger  appeal 
of  Church  World  Service,  received  a 
record  $6.8  million  in  1975 — a 35  per- 
cent increase  over  the  1974  total.  Ac- 
cording to  a report  from  the  national 
CROP  office  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  $5.3  mil- 
lion of  the  1975  total  will  be  used  to 
combat  hunger  and  $1.4  million  to  pro- 
vide clothing.  Church  World  Service  (CWS) 
is  the  relief  and  development  arm  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
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In  Prison  and  Who  Visited? 


Having  been  laid  low  by  sickness  once  in  awhile,  I 
have  seen  that  there  is  a perspective  on  life  from  one’s 
back  which  one  never  receives  standing  up.  So  it  is 
with  many  other  experiences.  Those  who  have  heard, 
seen,  and  felt  the  kiss  of  death  or  the  strength  of  spe- 
cific temptation  are  more  alert  to  the  needs  of  those 
in  like  circumstances. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  converted  hatchet 
man  Charles  Colson,  who  spent  seven  months  in  prison 
for  public  defamation  of  Daniel  Ellsberg,  went  into  a 
prison  ministry  after  his  release.  According  to  an 
editor’s  note  in  Colson’s  book  Born  Again,  he  and 
Harold  Hughes  authored  a proposal  to  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  for  the  training  of  prison  inmates  “to  be 
disciples  in  serving  God  and  their  fellowmen.  Their 
key  mission:  to  start  prison  fellowships  ” (p.  343). 

What  brought  Colson  to  see  the  need  for  this 
ministry?  His  own  experience  in  prison  certainly 
contributed  to  this  understanding.  The  dehumaniza- 
tion of  prison  life  was  what  impressed  him  most.  He 
writes  of  “the  barrenness  all  around  me,  the  empty 
shells  of  men,  the  pervasive  feeling  of  despair  that. 


like  the  stale  air,  filled  the  dusty  dimly  lit  dormitory. 
Men  lay  on  their  bunks  with  glazed  eyes,  staring 
at  nothing.  There  was  some  idle  chatter,  but  un- 
like any  group  of  men  I had  been  with  before 
there  was  no  laughter,  no  jokes  nor  good  humor.  . . . 
Sleep  was  fitful.  The  snores,  groans,  and  other  body 
noises  of  the  men  continued  through  the  night.  ...  I 
was  awakened  every  two  hours  by  the  guards  clattering 
through  the  dormitory,  flashing  a bright  beam  in  my  eyes. 
It  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  body  counts  which  continues 
day  and  night  ” {Born  Again,  pp.  272,  273). 

The  prison  system  is  a sign  of  failure.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  failure  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
offenders,  but  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  always  true. 
The  prison  system,  indeed  the  whole  justice  program,  is 
stacked  against  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  For  example, 
Colson  discovered  one  prisoner  who  did  not  know 
what  his  crime  was. 

Prisoners,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us,  and  when 
we  will  we  may  do  them  good.  But  because  few  of  us  are 
ever  committed  to  prison,  we  find  it  easy  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side. 


Memo  of  Appreciation 


TO:  Bonanza  Steak  House,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
SUBJECT : Your  No  Smoking  Section 

This  to  thank  you  for  providing  a no  smoking  section 
in  your  cafeteria.  When  Kenneth  Benner  and  I ate  there 
several  weeks  ago,  we  both  noted  with  satisfaction  this 
concern  for  our  health  and  comfort,  but  neither  of  us 
thought  to  thank  you  personally.  Maybe  this  was  in  part 
because  you  all  seemed  quite  busy  and  we  did  not  want 
to  bother  you. 

My  writing  this  note  is  prompted  in  part  by  what  my 
doctor  just  told  me.  He  said  that  while  tobacco  smoke 


is  most  harmful  to  the  smoker,  when  some  smoke,  we  all 
smoke.  Thus  your  provision  of  this  smokeless  section 
becomes  more  important. 

I traveled  abroad  for  a month  last  fall  and  aspects 
of  the  home  country  took  on  new  meaning.  One  thing 
I came  to  appreciate  is  the  freedom  of  movement  we 
have  in  this  country.  I also  noted  the  greater  concern 
for  public  safety  as  seen  in  our  traffic  laws.  And  a third 
matter  is  the  concern  for  public  health  as  shown  by  your 
no  smoking  area.  To  me,  these  are  more  important  signs 
of  a civilized  society  than  the  level  of  technology.  — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Is  Anybody 
Doing  Anything 
About  Hunger? 

Compiled  by  Larry  Kehler 


Is  there  anything  individuals,  small  groups,  or  com- 
munities can  do  about  world  hunger?  Many  persons  seem  to 
think  not.  They  see  the  problem  as  having  such  large  di- 
mensions that  it  is  virtually  pointless  for  them  to  even 
try  to  do  something. 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  that  the  food  crisis  is  so 
acute  that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  become  involved. 
As  one  editor  of  a church  magazine  put  it,  “The  world 
hunger  crisis  is  too  massive  and  too  personal  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  governments,  scientists,  and  other  professionals.” 
Some  feel  that  anyone  anywhere  can  have  an  impact.  All 
it  takes  is  interest,  time,  hard  work,  and  perseverance. 

The  following  pages  give  examples  of  what  a few  in- 
dividuals, congregations,  schools,  and  communities  have 
done  and  are  doing  in  response  to  the  growing  problems  of 
malnutrition  and  starvation.  Most  of  the  examples  cited 
involve  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  people,  but  just 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  carry  a 
deep  concern  about  hunger  we  have  also  included  a few 
illustrations  involving  people  from  other  denominations  and 
communities. 

Congregational  Action 

Southside  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Alice  Roth,  the  congregation  was  reminded  last 
fall  about  the  importance  of  encouraging  legislators  to  vote 
full  funding  for  the  U.S.  International  Development  and 
Food  Assistance  Act.  Her  presentation  included  a five- 
minute  speech,  posters,  and  a newssheet.  She  had  post- 
cards, mailgrams,  and  telegram  forms  available  to  allow 
the  members  of  the  congregation  to  make  an  immediate 


response.  She  even  offered  to  dispatch  the  responses  for 
persons  who  completed  them  right  away. 


have  been  contributing  foodstuffs  and  garden  products 
in  various  ways  to  help  with  this  undertaking. 


Eden  Church,  Moundridge,  Kansas.  The  congregation’s 
peace  and  service  committee  planned  a Hunger-Awareness 
Emphasis  during  Lent,  1975.  A copy  of  Larry  Ward’s 
book  Famines:  Today  s Crisis,  Tomorrow’s  Tragedy  was 
given  to  each  member  family.  Pastor  Walter  Neufeld 
preached  three  sermons  on  hunger  during  the  Lenten 
period.  The  planners  stated  the  purpose  of  the  empha- 
sis this  way:  “To  encourage  us  right  here  to  apply  our 
Christian  faith  to  this  problem.’’  The  special  emphasis  con- 
cluded with  two  hunger  experiments. 

Experiment  No.  1 was  a Sunday  noon  congregational 
fellowship  meal  at  which  a film  on  hunger  was  shown  and  a 
bulgur  meal  served.  Wheat  bulgur  is  a substance  enriched 
with  powdered  soybeans  and  powdered  milk.  It  is  used 
in  relief  distributions. 

Experiment  No.  2 was  a week  of  meals  on  a poverty 
budget:  $8.00  for  an  individual  living  alone;  $10.00  for  a 
couple;  and  $2.50  for  each  additional  member  of  a family. 
Some  of  the  persons  who  volunteered  for  this  experiment 
later  reported  their  impressions  in  the  congregation’s  news- 
letter. 

Home  Street  Church,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Members  of 
one  adult  Sunday  school  class  agreed  in  late  1974  that 
each  would  observe  a meatless  Thursday  once  a month. 
The  savings,  which  amounted  to  $125  per  month,  were 
sent  to  MCC.  They  celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  plan  by  holding  a meatless  casserole  banquet  to  which 
they  invited  friends  and  other  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. (a  former  MCC  worker  in  Africa  was  the  guest 
speaker.  The  group  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  a special 
hunger  emphasis,  and  is  trying  to  intensify  its  commit- 
ment. 

Hillcrest  Church,  New  Hamburg,  Ontario.  The  congre- 
gation’s adult  fellowship  sponsored  an  event  early  last 
summer  at  which  the  admission  procedure  selected  some 
to  receive  a meager  meal  and  others  to  receive  a sump- 
tuous dinner.  Everyone  paid  the  same  admission  price.  The 
dynamics  resulting  from  this  arrangement  presented  an 
opportunity  for  some  lively  discussion  and  reflection  on  the 
implications  of  poverty  and  affluence  in  the  Third  World 
and  in  North  America. 

Hively  Avenue  Church,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  This  congrega- 
tion supports  a service  agency  which  has  worked  exten- 
sively with  local  persons  who  need  assistance.  Since  Elk- 
hart County  has  been  a depressed  area  for  several  years, 
some  of  the  needs  in  the  area  have  grown  increasingly 
acute.  The  Hively  Avenue  congregation  and  other  churches 


Larry  Kehler  is  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  He  compiled  this  article  with 
assistance  from  other  members  of  Meetinghouse,  a Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  editors’  group. 


East  Zorra  Church,  Tavistock,  Ontario.  The  youth  fel- 
lowship sponsored  a starvation  banquet  at  which  a bowl 
of  soup,  a piece  of  bread,  and  a glass  of  water  was  served 
to  each  diner.  Eunds  received  from  the  sale  of  tickets  were 
given  to  MCC. 

Grace  Church,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  This  congregation 
has  been  engaged  in  a continuing  study  this  year  of  some 
of  the  issues  surrounding  affluence  and  poverty.  Members 
of  the  congregation  are  researching  assigned  topics  and 
preparing  study  papers  on  them  for  the  entire  congrega- 
tion. One  paper  was  entitled  “A  Theology  of  Wealth.’’ 
The  congregation  is  looking  at  both  the  local  and  inter- 
national dimensions  of  poverty. 


Community-Wide 

Projects 


Bluffton  and  Pandora,  Ohio.  These  communities  have  for 
three  years  sponsored  an  annual  CROP  walkathon  and 
bikeathon.  The  event  is  usually  held  on  a weekday  when 
teachers  have  meetings  and  the  students  are  not  in 
school.  The  walkers  cover  twenty  miles  and  the  bikers 
forty.  Each  participant  seeks  to  get  as  many  sponsors  as 
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s/he  can.  If  a hiker  is  sponsored  for  a total  of  $5.00  a mile, 
for  example,  and  if  s/he  covers  the  entire  route,  CROP 
receives  $100  from  the  sponsors.  As  much  as  $3,300 
has  been  raised  by  this  event  in  a single  year.  An  average 
of  about  fifty  people  have  been  hiking  and  biking  each 
year. 

CROP-MCC  in  central  Kansas.  One  of  the  most  active 
and  long-standing  CROP-MCC  solicitation  drives  takes 
place  each  year  in  the  four  central  counties  of  Kansas.  In 
1975  contributions  of  cash  and  wheat  in  Harvey,  McPher- 
son, Marion,  and  Reno  counties  stood  at  $258,647.  Of  this 
amount,  $220,766  was  designated  for  MCC.  All  four 
counties  have  large  Mennonite  populations.  CROP  is  an 
interchurch,  community  hunger  appeal. 


Operation  5 Percent.  Nearly  thirty  carloads  of  wheat, 
destined  for  India,  Bangladesh,  and  Chad,  were  donated 
last  summer  by  Mennonite  farmers  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa to  provide  food  for  starving  people  and  to  fore- 
stall the  plowing  under  of  valuable  crops.  The  idea  orig- 
inated with  five  farmers  in  the  Buhler,  Kansas,  community. 
It  caught  on  quickly  with  other  farmers  in  Halstead,  White- 
water,  Moundridge,  and  as  far  away  as  Turpin,  Oklahoma, 
several  hundred  miles  distant. 


Schools  Provide 
Leadership 


Mennonite  Brethren  Collegiate  Institute.  This  church- 
sponsored  high  school  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  staged  a 
three-day  “world-awareness”  experience  last  autumn.  The 
purpose  was  to  make  the  school’s  390  students  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  75  percent  of  the  world  which  must  exist  on  a 
much  lower  standard  of  living  than  the  affluent  West.  The 
students  were  divided  into  four  major  and  sixteen  minor 
groups.  Then  they  were  taken  through  learning  activi- 
ties and  simulation  games,  shown  films,  taught  gym  sports 
which  provided  lessons,  and  given  special  lectures  by  a 
roster  of  speakers  who  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
Third  World. 

A Third  World  IQ  test  showed  that  most  of  the  students 
scored  only  60-80  out  of  a possible  140.  Students  and 
teachers  had  the  inequities  of  the  world’s  food  situation 
graphically  brought  home  to  them  when  they  pulled  straws 
to  discover  where  they  would  sit  and  what  they  would  eat 
at  a meal  they  ate  together. 

Twenty-four  sat  down  to  a full-course  dinner  with  meat, 
vegetables,  salad,  juice,  pie,  and  ice  cream.  Eighty  got  a 
middle-class  supper  of  pork  and  beans,  carrots,  and 
water.  But  the  majority  (296)  pulled  the  short  straws  and 


got  only  rice  and  water. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  the  students  gave  the  teach- 
ers high  marks  for  originality  and  indicated  that  they 
had  become  more  conscious  of  the  people’s  needs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana.  The  college  cafeteria 
offered  a meatless  dish  at  each  weekday  evening  meal  dur- 
ing the  1974-75  school  year  and  the  fall  trimester  of  1975. 
As  reported  by  Tim  Roberts  in  the  Goshen  College 
Record,  the  meatless  option  was  set  up  by  the  college’s 
Peace  Society  with  the  cooperation  of  the  food  director, 
Earl  Gray.  Their  reason  for  having  a meatless  entree  was 
to  educate  students  about  the  world  food  problem  and 
to  let  people  know  that  meat  is  an  inefficient  way  of 
using  grains.  It  was  also  intended  to  show  students  what 
kinds  of  dishes  can  be  made  without  meat. 

To  introduce  the  meatless  dish,  Mr.  Gray  tried  forty 
suggested  entrees.  From  these  twenty-one  were  selected. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  meatless  plates  are  prepared  for 
each  weekday  evening  meal. 

“Some  of  the  meat  substitutes  cost  more  than  meat 
would,  ” said  Mr.  Gray,  “but  the  meatless  dinners  are 
often  more  filling,  and  so  the  person  eats  less.  This  way 
we  can  stay  within  our  budget.  . . . More  and  more 
people  are  learning  that  they  can  eat  less  meat  and 
survive,”  he  said.  “The  meatless  entree  is  something  that 
we  at  Goshen  College  can  do  voluntarily  because  of  the 
world  food  shortage.  ” (According  to  a later  report,  the 
meatless  option  was  discontinued  by  the  manager  of  the  Go- 
shen cafeteria  in  January  1976  for  lack  of  student  interest 
in  it.) 

Eureka  College,  Eureka,  Illinois.  This  school,  with  an 
enrollment  of  450  students,  is  operated  by  the  Disciples 
of  Christ.  Last  fall  the  school’s  service  organization  con- 
ceived The  Gleaners,  a group  which  literally  gathers  up 
after  the  reapers.  Here’s  how  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed the  operation:  “It  was  hard,  dusty  stoop  labor, 
but  the  line  of  college  students  moved  cheerfully  through 
the  cornfield  today,  kicking  up  the  flattened  stalks  and 
occasionally  stuffing  an  ear  of  corn  in  their  gunnysacks. 

“So  far,  in  about  fifteen  hours  of  working,  they  have 
picked  up  nearly  400  bushels  of  corn.  With  the  market 
now  hovering  around  $3.00  a bushel,  this  should  bring 
them  more  than  $1,000  in  cash,  after  they  persuade  some 
Woodford  County  farmer  to  lend  them  a sheller  and  a 
truck  to  haul  their  corn  to  the  elevator. 

“The  money  they  get  from  it  will  be  divided  among 
CARE,  Bread  for  the  World,  CROP,  Church  World  Ser- 
vice, and  Heifer  Project  International,  five  of  the  private 
agencies  now  helping  feed  the  world’s  hungry.” 

The  news  item  goes  on  to  report  that  Woodford  County 
extension  agents  estimate  that  a fifth  of  the  county’s 
corn  crop  is  missed  by  the  combines.  This  amounts  to 
over  500,000  bushels  in  that  county  alone.  It’s  not  feasible 
economically  for  farmers  to  pay  people  to  glean. 
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Bethel,  Hesston,  and  Tabor  colleges,  Kansas.  These 
three  schools  jointly  offered  ten  special  lecturers  during 
this  year’s  January  interterm  as  part  of  a course  entitled 
“Development  and  Peacemaking.”  Discussion  topics  in- 
cluded the  world  food  crisis,  the  green  revolution,  com- 
parative agricultural  systems,  the  role  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies in  development,  the  role  of  the  church  in  develop- 
ment, and  the  art  of  living  in  a radically  different  cul- 
ture. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College.  An  interterm  seminar  en- 
titled “Christians  in  a Hungry  World”  convenes  this 
week  (March  3-7).  In  addition  to  students,  it  is  open  to 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college.  Speakers  include  Delton 
Franz,  Doris  Longacre,  Mark  Hatfield,  and  others. 


Conference 

and  Inter-Mennonite 

Responses 


West  Coast  regional  MCC  meeting,  Salem,  Oregon.  A 
local  committee  prepared  two  meals  for  the  October  10, 
1975,  meeting.  Since  the  subject  of  the  conference  was 
world  food  needs,  the  committee  made  a special  effort 
to  plan  responsibly  so  that  people  would  not  feel  guilty 
about  what  they  were  eating  at  the  conference.  The  meals 
planned  by  the  committee  were  attractive,  filling,  nutri- 
trious,  and  so  low  in  cost  that  the  committee  charged  only 
$1.00  for  each  meal.  Yet  they  had  over  $130  left  when 
they  were  done. 

Miriam  and  Bernard  Showalter  of  Salem,  who  planned 
the  menus  (see  the  attached  itemized  report),  bought 
65  lbs.  of  stewing  chicken,  which  was  used  for  both  lunch 
and  dinner  (332  meals  altogether).  They  spent  $40  for 
labor.  Additionally,  quite  a bit  of  labor  was  donated.  Fresh 
vegetable  plates,  bread,  apple  butter,  butter,  and  fruit 
bowls  were  on  the  tables.  The  other  foods  were  picked 
up  as  the  people  went  through  the  lines.  (From  a letter 
by  Doris  Longacre) 

Franconia  Conference,  Pennsylvania.  An  alternate  gift- 
giving plan  was  suggested  for  Christmas  1975.  Persons  were 
encouraged  to  give  each  other  the  cost  of  a bag  of  grain. 
The  money  was  then  turned  over  to  MCC  to  purchase 
wheat  for  relief.  Burlap  bags  with  the  MCC  symbol  were 
stuffed  with  newspapers,  tied  with  a red  ribbon,  and  dis- 
played in  the  conference  churches  as  a reminder  of  the 
alternate  gift-giving  approach. 

Mennonite  Conference  of  Ontario.  The  conference  exec- 
utive went  on  record  last  fall  suggesting  three  proposals 


to  its  member  congregations:  (1)  urge  members  to  decrease  I 
their  personal  consumption  and  to  give  to  the  church  the 
money  saved  as  a result  of  the  cutback,  (2)  encourage 
parents  to  suggest  to  their  children  that  they  might 
wish  to  consider  training  for  careers  which  will  be  useful 
to  the  Third  World,  and  (3)  identify  the  members’  gifts  and 
find  creative  means  of  supporting  persons  who  decide  to  go 
into  service. 


— A woman  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  of  her  friends,  put  on  a soybean-tasting  party  for  her 
church  women’s  group  to  encourage  the  use  of  plant  pro- 
teins and  low-cost  proteins. 

— Several  of  the  waitresses  at  a restaurant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania decided  to  go  on  a diet  last  summer.  Whenever 
they  ate  something  they  knew  they  shouldn’t  eat,  they 
put  some  money  in  a box.  Through  the  summer  they 
accumulated  $40,  which  they  sent  to  MCC  for  “food  for 
relief.  ” 

— A group  of  college  students  in  Indiana  who  lived  to- 
gether decided  to  try  to  be  more  careful  about  both  the 
type  and  quantity  of  food  they  ate.  Their  care  resulted 
in  a surplus  in  their  food  account.  The  group  agreed  by 
consensus  to  divide  these  funds  between  MCC  and  local 
community  food  needs. 

— “Enclosed  find  a check  for  $40  for  world  hunger.  Rather 
than  paying  income  taxes,  we  are  sending  this  check  so  that 
we  may  help  to  build  peace  and  support  causes  that  help 
our  troubled  world.”  (A  letter  from  Colorado  to  MCC) 

— “Enclosed  is  a check  that  we  wish  to  be  used  for  feed- 
ing the  hungry  somewhere  around  the  world.  Each  ex- 
penditure we  make  that  involved  caring  for  our  dog  we 
match  with  an  equal  sum  for  food  distribution.”  (A  letter 
from  Virginia  to  MCC) 

— “I  just  received  my  income-tax  rebate.  I’m  donating 
this  to  MCC.  . . .”  (A  letter  from  Indiana  to  MCC) 

— “For  several  months  we  had  an  increasing  conviction 
that  we  should  sell  three  guns  which  we  owned.  Apart 
from  the  several  good  reasons  for  doing  this,  we  felt  that 
the  Lord  was  leading  us  to  use  this  money  for  purposes 
to  restore  that  which  guns  are  used  to  destroy.  We  would 
like  to  designate  the  enclosed  gift  for  emergency  relief 
in  Vietnam.”  (A  letter  from  Pennsylvania  to  MCC) 

— “Each  month  now  a portion  of  my  food  budget  goes 
for  development  of  food  resources  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Although  I’m  not  associated  with  any  Mennonite 
group,  my  contacts  with  Mennonites  in  Kansas  and  limited 
contacts  with  people  in  the  Congo-Pax  program  in  Zaire 
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have  convinced  me  that  my  small  gift  will  be  wisely 
used.”  (A  letter  from  Maryland  to  MCC) 

— Increasing  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  tithing 
for  the  world’s  hungry,  pledging  10  percent  of  their  gross 
incomes  for  one  year  as  a concrete  sign  of  commitment. 
(From  A.  D.  magazine) 


Are  There  More? 


Many  more  illustrations  could  be  added  to  this  list,  and 
much  more  could  have  been  said  about  each  of  the  exam- 
ples. Let  the  above  information  be  an  introduction  and  a 
stimulus  to  move  concerned  persons  to  greater  efforts. 


Phil  Palin,  a Eureka  College  senior  from  Cuba,  111.,  with  eorn  collected 
by  the  Cleaners.  See  page  171. 


FEEDING  A CROWD  AT  60  CENTS  A MEAL 

5 jars  apple  butter 

4.95 

4 lbs.  rice 

1.36 

Menu  for  two  meals  at  the  West  Coast 

regional  MCC 

5 heads  cauliflower 

2.45 

meeting,  Salem,  Oregon,  October  10,  1975. 

A total  of  332 

9 tins  cream  of  chicken  soup 

2.31 

plates  were  prepared.  Price  charged  per  meal:  $1.00. 

Bread,  homemade  and  bakery 

7.81 

30  stewing  chickens 

18.85 

Lunch 

1 bushel  tomatoes 

donated 

Chicken  and  rice  soup 

Carrots,  celery,  lettuce 

Fresh  vegetable  plate 

potatoes,  milk,  coffee. 

Homemade  bread 

butter,  and  bananas  were 

Apple  butter  and  butter 

purchased  through  Western 

Fruit  bowl 

Mennonite  School 

100.00 

Milk,  coffee 

Dinner 

Scalloped  potatoes 

Total  food  cost 

$155.90 

(with  chicken  pieces) 

Paid  for  helpers 

40.00 

Tossed  salad  and  tomato  slices 

(and  dressings) 

Bishop’s  bread  and  butter 

Total  cost 

$195.90 

Fruit  bowl 

Coffee,  tea,  milk 

Income:  332  plates  at  $1.00 

$332.00 

Food  purchases:  quantity  and  cost 

1 bushel  apples 

$4.00 

Surplus 

$137.00 

1/2  bushel  green  grapes 

6.67 

2/3  bushel  pears 

4.75 

1/2  bushel  purple  grapes 

2.75 

Cost  per  plate: 

.60 
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Can  We  Have  Less  Confusion 
and  More  Renewal? 


by  James  Sauder 


This  is  a response  to  the  article  “Can  We  Have  Renewal 
Without  Confusion”  by  Norman  Derstine  in  Gospel  Her- 
ald, November  25,  1975.  Before  looking  at  the  more  con- 
fusing matters,  I want  to  mention  a few  on  which  Brother 
Norman  and  I seem  to  agree: 

1.  Charismatic  renewal  has  some  good  characteristics.  We 
both  like  some  of  these  good  fruits.  Confusion  hasn’t 
been  very  helpful  and  maybe  “charismatics ’’  need  to  com- 
municate better. 

2.  The  desire  to  combine  charismatic  renewal  and  social 
justice  is  commendable.  Some  charismatic  groups  haven’t 
yet  developed  a sense  of  world  mission.  However,  on  the 
mission  field,  there  are  those  who  combine  these  two 
areas  of  concern.  For  one  example,  many  of  the  faculty 
of  the  new  Mennonite  Vocational  Institute  in  Honduras 
readily  participate  in  the  fresh  movement  of  God’s  Spirit. 
Day  by  day  they  are  seeking  to  prepare  community  youth 
to  be  better  equipped  to  serve  their  fellowman.  Per- 
sonally, I believe  that  when  the  fresh  discoveries  of  the 
“charismatics”  are  accepted  more  openly  by  the  larger 
church,  then  the  renewal  dynamic  that  is  often  spent  in 
answering  opposition  can  be  channeled  into  world  mission. 

Now  we  need  to  look  at  the  confusion.  As  was  stated 
before,  some  confusion  is  inevitable.  In  the  time  of  apostol- 
ic renewal  there  was  confusion.  Historians  know  well 
that  the  Anabaptist  movement  was  very  confusing  to  some 
people.  More  recently,  the  rise  of  revival  meetings, 
mission  work,  Sunday  schools,  and  church-sponsored  edu- 
cation was  accompanied  with  confusion  for  many  who 
were  not  ready  for  them.  History  would  suggest  that  ini- 
tially some  confusion  is  inherent  in  renewal,  but  eventually 
the  renewal  becomes  a tradition  that  is  defended  by  the 
larger  group  which  earlier  opposed  renewal.  For  example, 
what  would  happen  if  the  same  leaders  proposed  that 
we  close  all  the  Sunday  schools  in  the  Mennonite  Church? 

If  some  confusion  accompanies  renewal,  let  us  not  there- 
fore conclude  that  confusion  produces  renewal.  Confusion 
isn’t  desirable.  Those  who  are  for  renewal  and  those  who 


James  Sauder  is  a missionary  to  Honduras  currently  on  furlough  and 
living  at  Manheim,  Pa. 


are  doubtful  about  it  need  to  seek  to  dispel  the  confusion. 
Norman  Derstine  identified  a few  areas  of  confusion  that 
call  for  clarification.  The  main  areas  he  mentions  are: 
the  “baptism  of  the  Spirit,”  the  relationship  of  theology 
and  experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

The  “Baptism  of  the  Spirit.”  (My  use  of  quotation  marks 
doesn’t  discount  the  validity  of  the  “baptism,”  but  rather 
seeks  to  recognize  the  various  ways  that  people  understand 
these  terms.)  Some  confusion  is  due  to  misunderstanding 
the  terms  that  another  uses. 

The  crucial  area  in  discussion,  is  whether  the  “baptism” 
is  simultaneous  or  subsequent  to  the  new  birth.  Before 
we  take  a position,  let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  the 
life  of  the  apostles.  This  part  of  the  review  doesn’t  intend 
to  indicate  whether  the  Book  of  Acts  is  normative  or 
transitional.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  we  need  to  recognize  the 
great  variety  of  ways  that  people  entered  into  the  full- 
ness of  the  Spirit. 

We  need  to  understand  terms  again.  The  “baptism  in 
the  Spirit  ” was  mentioned  as  a prediction  in  Acts  1:5  and 
the  “fullness  of  the  Spirit”  was  mentioned  as  a realiza- 
tion in  Acts  2:4.  Without  seeking  technicalities,  it  would 
appear  that  the  filling  is  the  result  of  the  baptizing.  There- 
fore, in  many  discussions,  the  key  question  is:  When  did 
persons  come  to  saving  faith  and  when  were  they  filled 
with  the  Spirit?  Here  we  are  concerned  with  time.  As 
North  Americans,  we  are  more  time-conscious  than  people 
from  some  other  cultures. 

The  twelve  disciples  came  to  saving  faith  when  they 
confessed  Christ  (Mt.  16)  and  then  later  they  were  filled 
with  the  Spirit  (Acts  2:4).  There  may  have  been  some 
historical  and  transitional  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  case  of  the  thousands  who  heard  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  it  is  evident  that  repentance,  baptism 
with  water,  and  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  2:38)  were 
potentially  part  of  the  same  experience.  Many  of  us  recog- 
nize that  the  full  potential  of  what  we  have  received  isn’t 
always  realized  immediately  in  experience. 

The  Samaritans  (Acts  8)  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  after 
they  were  saved.  Some  would  remind  us  that  it  was  due  to 
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the  need  for  apostolic  laying  on  of  hands.  Others  would 
tell  us  that  the  Samaritans  certainly  spoke  in  tongues  even 
though  the  Bible  doesn’t  mention  it. 

In  the  case  of  Saul  (Acts  9),  we  see  evidence  that  he  was 
saved  when  he  submitted  to  the  lordship  of  Christ  (v.  6)  and 
then  three  days  later  he  was  filled  with  the  Spirit.  My 
Pentecostal  friends  would  say  that  he  surely  spoke  in 
tongues  at  that  time.  Clearly,  he  began  to  speak  in 
tongues  sometime  as  he  testifies  in  1 Corinthians  14. 

Cornelius  (Acts  10)  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  the 
Spirit  before  he  was  saved.  At  any  rate,  he  was  baptized 
with,  or  in  the  Spirit,  before  he  was  baptized  with  or  in, 
water.  I am  not  suggesting  that  one  is  saved  at  the  exact 
moment  of  water  baptism.  But  charismatic  Catholics 
would  be  a bit  less  confused  if  the  Spirit  would  have 
waited  for  the  water.  Maybe  the  Spirit  needed  to  speed 
things  up  because  Peter  was  too  slow. 

The  Ephesian  believers  (Acts  19)  clearly  had  believed 
and  participated  in  the  baptism  of  repentance  but  later 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  filled  with  the 
Spirit.  They  spoke  in  tongues  and  prophesied.  Perhaps 
we  time-conscious  people  should  recognize  these  as  the 
first  “Anabaptist”  or  possibly  “renewed  Anabaptists.” 

Now  are  we  more  confused  than  ever?  Spirit  fullness 
before,  simultaneous,  and  subsequent  to  water  baptism. 
What  is  the  pattern?  We  could  speculate  and  argue, 
choosing  a certain  pattern  as  the  rule  and  rationalizing 
that  all  other  cases  are  exceptional.  Then  we  could 
tell  everyone  that  their  experience  must  fit  the  rule  or 
else  it  is  not  genuine,  thus  creating  even  more  confusion. 

What  pattern  emerges?  A variety  of  patterns!  The 
Lord  was  gracious  to  fill  persons  with  His  Spirit  when 
they  are  ready.  Clearly  the  evidence  points  to  the  func- 
tional dynamic  reality  in  the  life  of  people  rather  than  a 
single  technical  dogmatic  time  pattern  forced  upon  people. 

Today  there  seem  to  be  a great  variety  of  views: 
(1)  The  view  of  the  Pentecostal  churches  that  the  “bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  ” is  an  experience  subsequent  to  sal- 
vation and  is  evidenced  initially  by  speaking  in  tongues. 
Some  people  from  non-Pentecostal  churches  testify  to  a 
similar  pattern.  (2)  The  view  of  Catholic  “charismatics” 
who  emphasize  the  reception  of  the  Spirit  at  water  bap- 
tism but  exhort  their  people  to  subsequently  realize  the 
potential  of  what  has  been  received.  Many  of  us  are  still 
in  the  process  of  realizing  in  present  experience  what  we 
have  received  potentially  in  the  past.  I would  have  ex- 
pressed my  initial  joy  of  salvation  more  if  my  congrega- 
tion would  have  been  more  expressive. 

(3)  The  view  of  the  holiness  groups  which  teach  the 
“baptism  of  the  Spirit  ” as  a second  work  of  grace  re- 
sulting in  entire  sanctification.  Spiritual  gifts  are  in  order 
if  they  are  preceded  by  sanctification.  Many  people  from 
various  denominations  tell  of  second,  third,  and  more 
works  of  grace  when  the  Lord  breaks  through  afresh. 

(4)  The  view  of  some  Mennonite  teachers  that  one  is  bap- 
tized in  the  Spirit  when  he  is  saved,  and  any  subsequent 
experience  should  be  understood  as  an  infilling.  If  one 


examines  this  view  carefully,  he  notices  that  it  is  held 
strongly  also  by  groups  tending  toward  Calvinism  and 
dispensationalism.  Sometimes  this  results  in  a status  quo 
type  of  Christian  living.  The  main  question  is  whether 
people  holding  this  view  practice  the  functional  reality 
of  the  initial  baptism  and  subsequent  infillings. 

(5)  The  view  of  some  Mennonite  revival  preachers  who 
call  persons  to  seek  the  fullness  of  power  for  service.  Dur- 
ing the  Brunk  revivals  people  who  were  Christians  were 
invited  to  seek  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  and  read  R.  A. 
Torrey’s  book  that  distinguishes  between  regeneration 
and  the  “baptism  of  the  Spirit.  ” History  will  probably 
consider  the  Brunk  revivals  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Men- 
nonite Charismatic  Renewal.  In  my  youth  I was  greatly 
helped  by  these  revival  meetings,  especially  because  I be- 
gan to  see  Christian  living  as  an  ongoing  functional 
reality. 

(6)  The  view  of  the  “ neo-Pentecostals”  or  the  inter- 
denominational charismatic  renewal  groups  who  simply 
believe  that  God  fills  a person  when  he  is  ready  and  that 
spiritual  gifts  are  available  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Those  who  take  this  view  find  that  they  can  fel- 
lowship deeply  with  all  Spirit-filled  Christians  regard- 
less of  what  time  sequence  ushered  them  into  the  fullness 
of  the  Spirit.  They  are  not  as  concerned  about  when  it 
happened  as  they  are  about  what  is  happening.  While 
those  looking  on  are  concerned  about  technicalities,  the 
renewed  believer,  in  a similar  manner  as  the  man  born 
blind,  simply  says,  “Whereas  I was  blind,  now  I see.  ” 

Can  the  confusion  about  the  “baptism  ” be  cleared? 
We  can  move  out  of  the  clouds  by  keeping  several 
things  in  mind:  (1)  People  are  varied  and  God  works  with 
them  in  various  ways.  (2)  Anabaptists  were  ready  to  suf- 
fer as  they  sought  for  a renewal  of  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity. (3)  It  is  more  edifying  to  focus  on  the  functional 
reality  of  the  Spirit  than  on  the  time  sequence  of  His 
working. 

The  Relationship  of  Theology  and  Experience.  Brother 
Derstine  is  correctly  concerned  that  we  should  relate 
theology  and  experience  in  some  satisfactory  manner.  It 
would  not  be  healthy  for  a person  to  say  one  thing 
theologically  in  a study  conference  and  another  thing  ex- 
perientially  when  he  testifies  in  a charismatic  conference. 
Yet  there  may  be  times  that  our  conscience  reminds  us 
of  how  our  experience  lags  behind  our  understanding 
of  biblical  theology.  Certainly  our  experience  needs  to 
be  guided  by  biblical  theology.  We  need  to  discern 
between  experiences  that  proceed  from  the  Lord  and 
those  from  other  sources. 

To  some  extent  theology  depends  upon  spiritual  ex- 
perience. How  much  Old  Testament  theology  would  we 
have  if  Moses  had  not  experienced  leading  the  people  of 
God  through  the  Red  Sea?  How  much  New  Testament 
theology  would  we  have  if  Saul  would  not  have  ex- 
perienced an  encounter  with  Jesus  on  the  Damascus 
road?  How  would  we  be  able  to  understand  biblical 
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theology  if  the  Spirit  would  not  help  us  discern  spiritual 
things?  (1  Cor.  2:14).  Without  an  experiential  base  in  the 
historical  mighty  works  of  God,  Christian  theology  would 
be  little  more  than  an  abstract  philosophy  of  religion. 

Remembering  that  “theology”  is  a compound  word, 
the  theo  part  is  as  absolute  as  God,  while  the  ology 
part  is  as  relative  as  our  interpretation.  If  theology  would 
be  conceived  as  some  status  quo  dogma  arranged  sys- 
tematically around  technical  concepts  of  time  and 
mechanical  views  of  naturalistic  scientism,  there  would  be 
little  room  left  for  the  dynamic  work  of  the  Spirit.  The 
people  in  Central  America  and  Haiti,  who  are  more  free 
from  these  concepts,  readily  cast  out  demons  and  exercise 
the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  In  view  of  what  God 
is  doing,  and  as  I examine  my  theological  difficulties,  I 
discover  that  many  of  them  are  really  cultural  hang-ups 
due  to  my  20th-century  conditioning. 

The  Normative  or  Transitional  Nature  of  Acts.  As  I 

read  Norman’s  section  on  this  topic,  many  questions 
arose.  Must  Acts  be  either  normative  or  transitional? 
Suppose  we  would  say  that  it  is  only  normative,  would 
it  follow  then  that  in  a legalistic,  mechanical  manner  we 
would  try  to  duplicate  in  the  present  all  the  details  of 
the  history  of  Acts?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose 
that  Acts  is  only  transitional,  does  that  mean  that  we  take 
a dispensationalist  approach  by  dividing  the  Bible  into 
pieces  and  selecting  the  parts  that  apply  to  us?  As 
Anabaptists  we  know  what  some  people  do  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  using  that  approach. 

If  Acts  is  only  transitional  would  that  mean  that  we 
can’t  expect  the  Spirit  to  work  with  power  today?  Or 
does  it  mean  that  now  we  are  participants  of  the  epoch 
ushered  in  on  the  day  of  Pentecost?  Just  what  does 
transitional  really  mean? 

In  a sense  every  event  of  salvation  history  is  tran- 
sitional and  every  stage  of  human  history  is  transitional. 
We  are  all  in  a transition  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Since  we  know  Christ  we  are  in  a transition  toward 
knowing  more  of  His  fullness  and  glory.  We  are  pil- 
grims looking  for  the  “city  that  hath  foundations.”  Cer- 
tainly the  disciples  were  in  a transition  from  knowing 
Jesus  toward  experiencing  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  God 
is  always  preparing  His  people  for  something  better,  for 
that  reason  He  led  them  through  many  experiences  in 
history.  In  that  sense  Acts  is  transitional  and  that  exact 
moment  for  you  and  me  is  transitional;  that  is,  we  are 
moving  toward  something  better! 

Although  Acts  is  not  normative  in  a legalistic  or  mechan- 
ical sense,  it  is  normative  in  an  exemplary  sense.  The 
events  which  happened  during  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation are  examples  from  which  we  can  learn  also 
(1  Cor.  10:11).  If  Acts  were  normative  in  a legalistic, 
mechanical  sense,  then  I would  need  to  wear  sandals  or 
speak  in  tongues  exaetly  as  the  apostles  did.  But  if  Acts 
is  normative  in  the  exemplary  sense,  then  when  I am 
facing  my  lack  of  power  to  carry  out  the  work  God  has 


given  me,  I can  learn  from  the  apostles,  who  were  em- 
powered to  minister  effectively.  If  while  I am  opening 
my  life  to  God’s  power,  I discover  that  He  enables  me  to 
speak  in  tongues,  I shouldn’t  hold  back  because  really 
He  is  leading  me  to  something  more  than  tongues. 

The  Lord  promises  to  fill  those  who  are  hungry  (Mt. 
5:6),  not  those  who  simply  try  to  duplicate  in  exact  detail 
the  past.  There  is  no  better  way  to  get  hungry  than  to 
obey  the  Lord  in  seeking  to  “make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions.” The  power  of  God  is  most  needed  and  manifest 
when  we  are  rescuing  people  from  the  bondage  of  Satan. 

So,  Norman,  I agree  that  we  need  renewal.  Let  us 
continue  to  ask  God  to  free  us  from  the  confusion  of 
semantics  and  our  particular  hang-ups  so  that  together 
we  can  do  God’s  work  with  God’s  power  today — and 
even  more  so  tomorrow! 

Sing  a New  Song 

by  Irene  Horst 

“Do  we  sing  a select  few  of  the  songs  in  our  services, 
or  do  we  use  variety?  ” That  was  a question  raised  at  a 
Sunday  school  workers’  meeting.  A member  of  the  church 
was  appointed  to  keep  a record  of  songs  from  every  ser- 
vice for  one  year. 

The  results  showed  that  a high  percentage  of  songs 
were  used  only  once.  A few  were  sung  four  times  or 
more. 

A church  in  western  Ohio  has  a unique  way  of  teaching 
the  congregation  new  songs.  Every  month  the  music 
committee  chooses  a new  song  for  the  “song  of  the 
month.”  It  usually  is  one  not  known  to  the  majority  of 
the  congregation. 

One  Sunday  night  a month  is  hymn  sing  night.  This 
includes  congregational  and  special  singing  of  groups.  One 
such  night  the  congregation  sang  entirely  from  memory. 

The  theme  song  method  helps  one  to  memorize  songs. 
Singing  in  the  homes  also  helps  one  to  sing  from  memory. 
Good  gospel  records  are  a blessing  to  the  family. 

One  singing  family  used  the  Church  Hymnal  in  their 
devotions.  Each  morning,  starting  with  page  one,  they 
followed  through  until  months  later  they  sang  the  last 
song  in  the  book. 

Some  congregations  change  their  songbooks  in  their 
racks  occasionally.  One  year  they  use  Church  Hymnal  and 
Songs  of  the  Church.  They  replace  these  with  Life  Songs 
or  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal. 

It’s  good  to  introduce  other  gospel  songs  and  hymns 
that  may  not  be  in  any  of  these  books.  Special  singing, 
trios,  and  quartets  can  do  that. 

Praise  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Bible.  We  as 
Christians  do  have  something  to  sing  about. 

When  we  sing  and  memorize  these  songs,  old  and  new. 
He  will  give  to  us  a “song  in  the  night”  (Ps.  77:6). 
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“And  this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a witness  unto  all 
the  nations. " 

EMBMC  workers  are  happy  to  be  numbered 
in  God's  team  of  witnesses  around  the  world. 
In  21  countries  190  overseas  workers  share  their 
testimony.  Home  missionaries  are  at  work,  a 
team  of  240  in  73  locations.  Their  efforts  are 
augmented  by  100  youth  volunteers  serving  in 
17  locations.  To  provide  for  this  worker  group 
$2,568,000  will  be  needed  during  1 976. 


Reconciliation 
and  Suffering 

by  Lois  Barrett 

If  the  church  in  South  Africa  is  to  bring  about  recon- 
ciliation between  black  and  white,  it  may  have  to  risk 
losing  itself  in  order  to  find  itself,  said  Willie  Cilliers,  a 
white  South  African  churchman  from  the  black  Dutch 
Reformed  Church. 

“Whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  and  whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s  will  save  it, ’’ 
he  quoted  from  Mark  8:35.  “This  also  applies  to  the 
church.  This  is  a positive  dimension  of  Christian  suffering 
because  it  presents  a Passion  play  before  the  world  and 
makes  for  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  message. 

“It  is  also  true  in  South  Africa  that  where  there  is 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  God’s  kingdom,  there  people 
start  believing  and  the  kingdom  grows.’’ 

Cilliers,  who  spent  three  weeks  in  North  America  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secretaries 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  is  himself  in  the  middle 
of  tensions  between  the  black  and  the  white  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  in  South  Africa,  and  the  possibility 
of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  reconciliation  is  not  foreign 
to  him. 

As  a white  missionary  to  a black  church,  he  along  with 
his  wife  has  applied  for  membership  in  the  black  section 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  — a situation  made  possible 
by  the  black  section’s  decision  last  year  to  admit  white 
clergy  as  members,  and  a situation  producing  tension  with 
the  white  “mother”  church.  It  is  a direct  confrontation 
with  the  white  church’s  support  of  apartheid. 

“But  the  tension  holds  within  itself  all  the  elements  of 
reconciliation,”  said  Cilliers.  “Theologically  speaking, 
reconciliation  does  not  exclude  confrontation.  Second 
Corinthians  5 talks  about  two  opposing  powers  facing  one 
another  with  one  being  crushed  in  between  to  bring 
about  reconciliation.  This  is  the  role  of  the  Christian 
church  in  witness  in  South  Africa.” 

Some  of  the  tension  is  also  present  within  Cilliers. 

“I  find  myself  having  a double  identity  from  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  separate  myself,”  he  said.  “I 
am  an  Afrikaner  by  birth;  I have  a white  skin.  I have 
grown  up  in  the  white  church.  I cannot  deny  that  heri- 
tage. 


Lois  Barrett  is  associate  of  The  Mennonite 


“But  I have  heritage  on  the  one  side  and  conviction  on 
the  other.  That  makes  for  tension  — though  not  necessarily 
negative  tension,  but  a creative  tension.” 

Cilliers  had  his  first  contacts  with  blacks  on  the  wheat 
farm  in  South  Africa  where  he  grew  up  and  where  he 
played  with  the  children  of  black  farm  laborers  and 
learned  their  language. 

In  1953  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  began 
serving  a white  church. 

“I  did  not  experience  a special  call  by  God  to  the  black 
church  at  first,”  he  said.  “I  worked  on  the  mission  com- 
mittees of  the  white  church  and  came  to  know  the  plight 
of  the  black  church,  its  lack  of  sufficient  clergy.  I also 
experienced  a negative  attitude  so  many  white  people 
have  toward  black  people,  also  in  my  white  congregation. 
But  I began  to  have  the  growing  conviction  that  God 
was  calling  me  to  work  in  the  black  church.” 

He  was  called  by  a black  congregation  in  1957  and  has 
worked  with  the  black  church  ever  since,  now  serving 
as  secretary  for  missions  and  evangelism  of  the  black 
section. 

“My  wife  and  I have  grown  into  a deep  identification 
with  black  Christians,”  he  said.  “Today  we  ask  ourselves 
where  our  real  identity  lies.” 

Submitting  their  memberships  to  the  black  church  has 
produced  tension  between  the  black  and  white  sections,  he 
said,  because  previously  the  position  of  the  white  mis- 
sionary was  a bridge  between  the  two  churches.  The 
black  church  experienced  that  “bridge”  as  an  extension 
of  the  white  arm. 

The  decision  last  year  to  admit  white  clergy  as  members 
was  a cutting  of  the  umbilical  cord,  said  Cilliers.  And  for 
the  white  church,  this  has  brought  about  a lot  of  re- 
thinking. “The  ‘mother’  church  has  asked  itself  whether 
the  ‘daughter’  church  is  not  expressing  arrogance  and 
ingratitude.  It  is  a position  that  might  also  have  arisen 
if  the  young  Mennonite  Church  in  Zaire  had  shared  the 
same  geographical  area  as  the  [Mennonite]  churches 
in  Kansas  or  Philadelphia.  I don’t  want  to  put  the  white 
church  up  as  a scapegoat.  Such  a statement  of  indepen- 
dence is  a risk  you  take  when  you  do  mission  work. 
Eventually  the  people  you  mission  to  will  understand 
this  gospel  you  preach  — that  it  is  a gospel  of  freedom. 

The  subject  of  apartheid  has  also  divided  the  two 
churches,  with  the  white  church  supporting  government 
policies  and  the  black  church  standing  solidly  against  them. 

“Apartheid  is  in  the  first  instance  a theological  prob- 
lem,” said  Cilliers.  “If  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is 
viewed  from  a certain  angle,  there  are  only  two  possi- 
bilities left  — continuation  of  the  status  quo,  and  violent 
revolution.  As  a Christian,  I believe  that  I have  to  work 
and  witness  for  the  third  possibility  — reconciliation.  And 
I have  to  be  thankful  for  whatever  small  signs  of  recon- 
ciliation show  up  along  the  way.  I see  them  not  in  public 
statements,  but  in  the  hearts  of  people  and  the  changes 
in  relationships  between  people.” 
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Downey,  Calif.,  VSer  Paula  Troyer  served  tots. 


Jose  Ortiz,  Williani  Vaughan,  Marie  Moyer  help  shape 
home  missions  church  planting  and  extension. 


Carol  Erb,  enroute  to  asssignment  in  Afghanistan,  spoke  to  this  gathering  of  East  and  West  Berliners. 


Jim  Dunn,  Elroy  Holsopple,  Hubert  Brown,  student 
services  secretary,  share  at  student  worker  retreat. 


Worship  is  Joyful,  reflective,  now  in  this  South  Texas  meeting. 
(From  left)  Mrs.  Bentancur,  Cecilia  Robinson  (New  York  City), 
Atanacio  and  Biasa  Paiz,  Mrs.  Reyes  Cortez. 


Commissioned  with  you  ail  yearlong. 


Richard  Hostetier  appiied  paint  and 
personaiity  at  our  new  offices. 
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Glimpses 
from  Overseas 


by  Willard  E.  Roth 


Jean  Smucker  in  December  1975  completed  full-time  language  study 
and  began  her  assignment  at  Shanta  Bhawan  Hospital. 

Wayne  Nitzsche  serves  as  an  agricultural  assistant,  working  from  the 
Cam  Experimental  Station  in  Northern  Ghana. 


Around  the  world  the  Christian  ehurch  is  present.  With- 
in the  universal  body  our  own  church’s  missionary  team 
serves  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  train  leaders  in  new  churches 
and  works  with  overseas  churches  to  build  fraternal  rela- 
tions and  joint  missionary  outreach. 

Glimpses  from  North  America  of  our  workers’  interaction 
and  fellowship  with  brothers  and  sisters  overseas  are 
occasioned  by  prayer  letters,  news  stories  in  our  church 
periodicals,  personal  letters  or  tapes,  audiovisuals,  furlough 
visits,  and  field  visits  from  family  or  groups  such  as  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions-sponsored  study  mission  to 
Latin  America  in  1974. 

Mission  Board  Personnel  Secretary  Dorsa  J.  Mishler  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  from  mid-January  to  April  are  visiting 
Mennonite  workers  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
to  relate  to  them  nonadministratively  and  to  provide 
firsthand  experience  for  Dorsa  to  continue  services  to  the 
overseas  mission  office  in  recruiting  and  counseling  work- 
ers. An  excerpt  from  their  current  experience  leads  olf 
these  personal  glimpses  into  the  day  to  day  life  and 
mission  shared  by  some  of  our  workers  overseas. 

Accra  Ghana.  “This  is  siesta  time,  but  I am  trying 
to  redeem  the  time  with  fans  blowing  the  sweltering  heat 
to  let  you  know  we  are  here,  safe  and  sound,  more  safe 
than  sound  maybe,  ” Dorsa  Mishler  wrote  the  middle  of 
January.  “Last  night  at  about  1 a.m.  we  had  a serenade 
of  something  that  sounded  like  a donkey,  dogs,  drums, 
horns  — and  none  of  them  in  the  same  key.  We  have  been 
trying  to  let  our  spirits  catch  up  with  our  bodies.  There 
has  been  very  little  time  for  that.  So  far  we  have  had 
enough  discussions  with  several  people  to  realize  the 
importance  of  such  a visit.  I feel  strongly  already  that  a 
husband-wife  team  is  essential  for  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  I went  with  some  Mennonite  ministers  to  visit  a 
chief  on  an  island  across  the  Volta  River  who  wants 


a Mennonite  Church  started  there.  Yesterday  we  visited 
a baptismal  service  at  a Mennonite  chureh.  It  was  a 
meaningful  experienee.  ” 

Wale  Wale,  Ghana.  From  north  Ghana,  Wayne  Nit- 
zsche reported:  “A  very  rich  experience  has  been  to  meet 
mission  people  of  other  denominations,  nationalities,  as 
well  as  our  own  Mennonite  people  in  the  south.  Needless 
to  say,  many  of  my  missionary  stereotypes  have  been 
shattered  through  these  contacts,  and  my  ‘mission  eyes’ 
opened  a bit  more.  I’m  seeing  the  importance  of  having 
clear  goals  and  priorities  in  a mission  program.  I think  it’s 
easy  for  mission  activity  to  become  a guilt  offering,’  and 
when  it  comes  to  that  it  is  almost  worse  than  worthless. 
Can  it  be  true  that  method  is  all  as  important  as  the 
message?  I’m  amazed  at  theology  reflected  in  mission 
and  the  different  programs.  Most  important  in  my  obser- 
vations, I’m  more  thankful  than  ever  for  my  Mennonite 
heritage,  and  the  perspective  we  bring  to  missions.  It 
makes  more  sense  to  me  than  anything  I’ve  seen,  realiz- 
ing that  statement  is  completely  prejudieed  and  unfair!’’ 

Formosa,  Argentina.  “I  have  been  impressed  again 
recently,’’  wrote  Willis  G.  Horst,  “in  rereading  the  Moses 
narratives  how  many  similarities  there  are  between  the 
present  struggles  for  liberation  and  the  Exodus  account.  But 
also  obvious  are  the  differences.  Moses’  first  efforts  to 
‘help’  his  own  people  were  not  appreciated,  nor  were  they 
the  proper  way  to  help  or  liberate.  He  had  lots  to  learn 
about  the  God  of  Abraham  and  about  working  and  perhaps 
suffering  before  he  was  prepared  to  help  his  people. 
Ironically,  most  efforts  to  ‘liberate’  today,  even  though 
they  appeal  to  the  Exodus  account  for  justification,  use 
tactics  similar  to  Moses’  first  unsuccessful  attempts.’’ 

Katmandu,  Nepal.  “Today  begins  my  third  month  of  ser- 
vice in  Katmandu,’’  reported  Jean  Smucker  ineredulously. 
“The  time  has  gone  by  so  quickly.  I’m  finding  the  adjust- 
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merits  easier  than  I had  anticipated.  This  isn’t  to  say 
that  I’ve  made  all  the  necessary  adjustments  yet,  but  I 
had  thought  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  feel  at  home 
here  than  it  is.  Since  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Nepali 
people  is  agricultural,  and  I feel  at  home  in  the  rural  set- 
ting, it’s  much  easier  to  adjust.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  number  of  people  here  in  the  Katmandu  Valley 
was  overwhelming  to  me  after  coming  from  the  rural 
community.  The  streets  full  or  people,  cows,  bicycles,  and 
taxis  threatened  me.  I still  haven’t  learned  to  expect  cars 
from  the  direction  that  they  come  from  as  I cross  the 
street.  I’m  also  beginning  to  get  around  on  bicycle  so  I’m 
learning  to  drive  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  ” 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Gerald  R.  Kaczor  reported  an  inci- 
dent: “About  two  weeks  ago  a neighbor  wrecked  his  oil 
transport.  A piece  of  the  truck  which  broke  caused  him  to 
lose  control,  and  the  truck  upset.  The  man  was  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  both  the  load  of  oil  and  the  repair  of 
the  truck.  After  considering  how  we  might  help  we  de- 
cided to  visit  them  and  leave  a gift  of  money.  Although 
the  language  and  cultural  differences  in  a foreign  country 
are  a problem,  the  couple  understood  that  we  were  there 
to  encourage  them.  I mentioned  that  without  work  the 
family  would  have  personal  needs  and  that  we  wanted  to 
help.  1 left  the  envelope  with  our  gift  on  the  coffee 
table,  saying  it  was  a gift  to  use  as  needed  and  that  later 
they  could  help  someone  else.  The  next  morning  when 
the  lady  came  to  visit  Valetta,  she  was  speechless.  They 
hadn’t  expected  money.  Valetta  explained  to  her  that  as 
Christians  being  richly  blessed  with  so  many  things,  we 
felt  that  we  should  share  with  them  in  their  needs.  ” 

Brussels,  Belgium.  Wilda  Otto  described  year-end  ac- 
tivities of  distributing  grocery  boxes.  Scripture  calendars, 
sheets  and  blankets  to  ten  African  student  families  and 
festivities  and  worship  with  students  living  at  the  Protes- 


Cerald  and  Valetta  Kaczor  are  developing  a witness  in  Paulinia,  Bra- 
zil, and  assist  with  the  Brazil  Mennonite  youth  ministry. 


Wilda  and  Boh  Otto  serve  at  the  international  student  residence.  Foyer 
International  Protestant  “David  Livingstone.” 

tant  Foyer.  She  described  other  contacts  in  recent  weeks: 
“A  young  student  couple,  both  Angolan  refugees  who  left 
Zaire  to  escape  joining  the  FNLA  there,  sought  finan- 
cial help;  an  African  pastor  with  no  financial  help  arrived 
on  his  own  from  Kinshasa  to  study  theology  (wife  and 
family  in  Zaire);  another  student  couple  also  from 
Zaire  (the  wife  is  pregnant  with  a second  child)  sought  a 
scholarship  or  financial  help;  a Rwandan  student  who 
contacted  us  is  in  difficulty  with  his  embassy  because 
he  is  from  the  “other”  tribe;  foreign  students  were 
restless  and  anxious  because  of  the  recent  seven-week 
strike  of  the  university  in  protest  of  proposed  laws  affecting 
foreign  students.  A good  number  of  the  students  are 
married  and  in  some  cases  their  wives  and  children  are 
in  Africa,  causing  stress  for  both.’’  ^ 


Michael  and  Mattie  Mast  with  Mark  and  Merle.  They  serve  among 
the  Toba  Indians  of  Northern  Argentina  in  Bible  teaching. 
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Aid  Reaches  Quake  Victims, 
Guatemala 


The  first  material  aid  shipment  from 
Mennonites  to  earthquake  victims  in 
Guatemala  arrived  safely  on  Feb.  9 and 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  Cal- 
vary Church  center  from  which  it  was  to 
be  distributed,  reports  a three-man  dele- 
gation from  Lancaster  and  Washington- 
Franklin  conferences  which  returned  from 
Guatemala  Feb.  11. 

“As  the  airplaine  taxied  into  the  air- 
port in  Guatemala  City,  a caravan  of 
nine  vehicles  with  lights  blinking  drove  up 
to  unload  it,”  reports  Paul  G.  Landis  of 
Salunga,  Pa.,  secretary  of  Lancaster  Con- 
ference, who  was  at  the  airport  to  meet 
the  plane. 

“A  group  of  young  people  from  Calvary 
Church  came  along  and,  singing  as  they 
worked,  they  loaded  the  stuff  on  the 
trucks  and  headed  for  the  center,”  Landis 
says. 

This  plane  was  one  of  two  jets  char- 
tered by  Church  World  Service  and  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  which  carried  food, 
bedding,  clothing,  and  water  purification 
tablets  from  Dulles  International  Airport 
in  Virginia  to  Guatemala  Feb.  9 and  11. 

With  Landis  in  Guatemala  were  Norman 
Martin  of  Marion,  Pa.,  and  Adin  Frey  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  representing  the  Wash- 
ington-Franklin  Conference  which  together 
with  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  has  a program  in  Guatemala  in- 
volving 11  persons.  None  of  these  work- 
ers was  harmed  in  the  quake. 

The  39-second  earthquake  moved  along 
an  east-west  line  across  central  Guate- 
mala about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  February  4,  Landis  says,  and  hundreds 
of  afterquakes,  tremors,  and  aftershocks 
have  continued  to  shake  the  area. 

“I  didn’t  sleep  too  well  during  the  time 
we  were  there,”  he  comments.  “I  would 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
the  bed  shaking  from  an  afterquake.  ” 

Landis  was  not  the  only  one  who  did 
not  sleep  well.  “Many  people  were  sleep- 
ing out  on  the  sidewalk  out  of  fear  that 
their  houses  would  collapse  on  them,”  he 
says.  “The  temperature  drops  into  the  low 
50s  at  night  and  if  you  walked  around 
outside  at  night  you  could  hear  people 
coughing  and  sneezing.  ” 

By  the  time  the  delegation  left,  some  of 
the  people  whose  houses  were  still  stand- 


ing had  begun  to  move  back  in,  Landis 
says.  But  for  many  others  there  was  no 
house  left  to  move  back  to. 

The  three  men  who  visited  Guatemala 
following  the  earthquake  note  that  after 
things  settle  down  during  the  weeks 
following  the  quake  food  will  not  be  one 
of  the  major  needs.  The  corn  which  was 
recently  harvested  will  be  dug  out  from 
under  the  rubble  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  ready  to  harvest. 

MCC  in  cooperation  with  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Mission  Board  and  the  Washing- 
ton-Franklin  Conference  will  direct  a six- 
to- nine-month  recovery  effort  with  John 
and  Ruth  Koppenhaver  of  Hesston,  Kan., 
providing  on-the-scene  leadership.  John 
Koppenhaver  is  currently  on  the  staff 
of  Hesston  College,  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  missionaries  in  Argentina  for  12 
years. 

Spending  the  third  week  of  Eebruary  in 
Guatemala  to  help  Koppenhavers  get  the 
program  going  are  Art  Driedger  of  MCC 
(Manitoba)  who  was  involved  in  the  Nica- 
ragua earthquake  and  Honduras  hurricane 
recoveries;  Nelson  Hostetter,  executive  co- 
ordinator of  Mennonite  Disaster  Service; 
and  Chester  Steffy,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  executive  committee  member  and  a 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  builder  with  past 
disaster  recovery  experience  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Central  America. 

North  American  volunteers  will  need  to 
be  able  to  speak  Spanish,  be  available  for 
two  months  or  longer,  and  have  a skill 
that  is  needed. 

1,000  Attend  MDS  All-Unit 
Meeting  in  Sarasota 

Concern  for  victims  of  the  recent  Guate- 
mala earthquake  provided  an  appropriate 
backdrop  for  this  year’s  all-unit  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  Meeting  at  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Feb.  12  and  13. 

Norman  G.  Shenk  from  the  Salunga, 
Pa.,  offices  of  Lancaster  Conference  re- 
ported that  MCC  has  been  asked  to  co- 
ordinate the  relief  efforts  of  various  Men- 
nonite groups  involved  in  Guatemala. 

Two  thousand  persons  a day  are  dying 
from  injuries  and  disease  following  the 
quake,  Shenk  reported.  Two  Guatemalan 


Mennonite  nationals  were  among  more 
than  17,000  who  lost  their  lives. 

MDS  coordinator  Nelson  Hostetter  left 
for  Guatemala  immediately  following  the 
Sarasota  meetings  to  help  set  up  several 
long-term  MDS  projects.  MCC  will  channel 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  money 
and  supplies  into  the  stricken  country.  They 
have  already  flown  in  chartered  planeloads 
of  tents,  blankets,  and  food. 

Approximately  1,000  persons  from  across 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  strained  the  facilities 
of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church,  which 
hosted  this  year’s  MDS  meeting. 

They  arrived  by  chartered  bus  from  Iowa 
and  private  plane  from  Delware,  by  motor 
home,  commercial  airline,  and  automobile. 
From  Omaha,  Wooster,  and  Henderson. 
From  St.  Catherines,  Winnipeg,  and  Cal- 
gary. From  Deercreek,  Oklahoma;  Siletz, 
Oregon;  and  Perryton,  Texas. 

Guy  Cutolo,  director  of  the  South  Flor- 
ida Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Disaster  Services  told  the  assembled 
MDSers,  “I  don’t  know  anything  you 
set  out  to  do  you  can’t  do.  ” He  com- 
mended MDS  for  its  effectiveness  in  di- 
saster follow-up  work. 

The  national  offices  of  American  Red 
Cross  appreciate  the  efforts  of  MDS  and 
will  continue  to  provide  logistical  support 
for  MDS  operations,  he  reported. 

What  makes  MDS  the  effective  organi- 
zation it  is?  Kenneth  Nauman,  pastor  of 
Sarasota’s  Ashton  Mennonite  Church  put 
it  this  way:  (1)  Mennonites  believe  that 
“Jesus  saves”  and  reaching  out  to  meet 
human  need  go  hand  in  hand,  (2)  Men- 
nonites are  organized  to  respond,  and 
(3)  Mennonites  like  to  work. 

“MDS  brings  us  together,  ” a North 
Dakota  man  observed.  He  had  just  made 
the  acquaintance,  at  Sarasota,  of  a neigh- 
boring MDSer  from  across  the  border  in 
Manitoba  back  home. 

Day  of  Disaster,  a new  paperback  by 
Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  was  released  by  Her- 
ald Press  at  the  Friday  night  banquet. 
Mrs.  Wiebe  autographed  copies  of  her 
book  Saturday  morning. 

In  the  final  chapter  of  her  book  Mrs. 
Wiebe  comments  on  the  nature  of  the 
annual  all-unit  MDS  gathering: 

“Take  a Wesleyan  camp  meeting.  An 
annual  church  conference.  A Christian 
workers’  retreat.  A family  reunion.  A 
business  meeting.  Mix  them  all  togeth- 
er for  two  days  and  you’ve  got  the  an- 
nual MDS  meeting.  . . .” 

Caught  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion,  one  of  the  older  MDSers 
from  Nebraska  said,  “I  wish  I was  a 
lot  younger.  I’m  going  to  be  80  next 
month.”  He  told  how  he  helped  “mud- 
out  ” a house  after  an  11-foot  wall  of 
water  from  the  Platte  River  went  through. 
“The  only  salvageable  item  in  the  whole 
house  was  a suitcase  full  of  children’s 
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clothes,”  he  said. 

J.  Winfield  Fretz,  from  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  addressed  the 
fellowship  banquet  attended  by  827 
MDSers  in  a Sarasota  armory.  “MDS 
is  religious  drama  of  the  first  order,” 
he  said,  citing  five  reasons  for  his  ob- 
servation: 

(1)  MDS  is  God  speaking  to  man.  (2) 
MDS  is  mutual  aid  in  new  clothes,  the 
modern  equivalent  of  barn  raisings  and 
quilting  bees.  (3)  MDS  is  mission  in 
overalls,  a lay  movement,  love  made 
visible.  (4)  MDS  is  an  effective  use  of 
silent  language,  a way  persons  who  are 
not  polished  speakers  or  highly  educated 
can  demonstrate  their  faith.  (5)  MDS 
provides  opportunity  to  put  to  good  use 
the  increasing  amounts  of  time  and  money 
available  to  Mennonites. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  Day  of 
Disaster  could  just  as  well  summarize  the 
all-unit  sessions  at  Sarasota  this  year: 

"One  observer  at  an  MDS  annual 
meeting  commented:  This  layman’s 

movement  is  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ment in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  re- 
cent years.  Individuals  eager  for  fellow- 
ship and  opportunities  for  humanitarian 
service  have  found  a meaningful  way  to 
express  their  needs  in  a church-related 
way.  They  no  longer  feel  like  helpless 
particles  in  a conglomeration  of  human- 
kind. but  purposeful  helpers.  They  think 
it’s  great.’ 

“Another  observer  added:  ‘I  had  a 
clean,  washed  feeling  after  attending 
an  MDS  meeting.  MDS  is  like  a third 
force  in  Mennonitism  which  intellectual 
theologians  and  church  bureaucrats  have 
scarcely  recognized  . . . it’s  all  a bit 
scary;  MDS  is  like  a church  without 
the  structure  of  a church.’  Does  that 
really  matter?  ” — Paul  M.  Schrock 

Stahly  Honored  After 
34  Years  of  Service 

“The  second  world  war  got  me  into  MCC 
service  through  involvement  in  Civilian 
Public  Service,  ” remembers  Delmar  Stahly, 
who  was  recently  honored  at  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Annual  Meeting 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  34  years  of  MCC 
involvement. 

After  serving  in  CPS  camps  in  Florida, 
Indiana,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  between  1941 
and  1945,  Stahly  left  for  Europe  to  do  re- 
lief work  with  MCC.  For  a year  he  worked 
as  a welfare  officer  in  a displaced  persons 
camp  in  northern  Italy  assisting  with  vo- 
cational training  and  rehabilitation  of  ref- 
ugees. 

Stahly  then  transferred  to  Hungary 
for  a second  year  of  overseas  relief  work, 
joining  two  other  MCC  volunteers  in  dis- 
tributing material  aid  to  Christian  Jews. 


“As  I was  leaving  Hungary  in  1948 
political  changes  were  taking  place  and 
freedoms  were  being  lost,  ” he  recalls. 
“I  remember  friends  saying  to  me,  ‘You 
can  leave,  but  we  have  to  stay.’ 

Upon  his  return  to  the  U.S.  Stahly  be- 
came first  assistant  director  then  director 
of  the  mental  health  section  of  MCC  which 
grew  out  of  CPS  service  during  the  war 
and  blossomed  into  the  incorporated  Men- 
nonite Mental  Health  Services  which  today 
includes  seven  mental  health  centers. 

“My  involvement  with  mental  health  ser- 
vices was  the  most  fulfilling  part  of  my 
time  with  MCC,  Stahly  says,  “and  the 
job  in  which  I spent  the  most  time.  ” 

“MDS  began  as  a cutting  edge  for  Men- 
nonite service  just  as  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services  did,”  he  says.  “MDS 
was  a new  expression  of  the  Anabaptist 
way  of  life  which  was  attracting  interest 
after  the  war.  ” 


Paul  Longacre,  acting  MCC  executive  secre- 
tary, presents  a gift  to  Delmar  Stahly  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  22- 
24,  while  H.  Ernest  Bennett,  chairman  of 
MCC  looks  on. 

Stahly  served  as  director  of  MDS  from 
1964  until  1971  in  addition  to  working 
part  time  first  for  MMHS  then  in  the 
MCC  headquarters  office  at  Akron,  Pa. 

“The  biggest  thrill  of  my  time  with 
MCC  came  during  the  time  I was  MDS 
director  and  got  volunteers  to  go  to  the 
South  to  rebuild  five  churches  that  had 
been  burned  down  in  Mississippi.  ” he 
remembers.  “Edgar  Metzler  who  then 
worked  in  MCC  Peace  Section  preached 
the  dedication  sermon  for  the  first  one 
completed  near  Jackson,  Mississippi.  ” 

During  his  last  four  years  with  MCC 
Stahly  served  as  director  of  Menno  Hous- 
ing, Inc.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  buys 
and  renovates  houses  using  volunteers, 
then  rents  them  at  a lower  cost  than 
comparable  housing  offered  by  commer- 
cial real  estate  firms  as  a way  of  making 
decent  housing  available  to  people  in 
lower-income  brackets. 

Stahly  and  his  wife,  Luella  Goering 


Stahly,  and  three  children  live  in  Akron, 
Pa.  They  are  members  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church  near  Lancaster.  The 
Stahlys’  two  older  children  are  currently 
serving  with  MCC,  Gregory  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Jerold  in  Sudan. 

Peace  Assembly 
to  Examine  Mythology 

Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
constituents  who  choose  to  attend  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  Assembly  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  21-23,  will  enter  the  chambers 
where  government  officials  have  invoked 
God’s  blessing  on  the  affairs  of  state  for 
nearly  200  years. 

Sessions  with  the  chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  with  high  ranking  military 
chaplains  at  the  Pentagon  will  provide 
assembly  participants  an  on-the-scene 
exposure  to  the  use  of  religious  sanc- 
tions in  our  national  life.  Participants 
will  be  challenged  in  discussion  periods 
to  distinguish  between  authentic  and 
corrupted  application  of  religion. 

The  MCC  Peace  Section,  through  its 
Washington  Office,  has  also  invited  re- 
source speakers  with  contrasting  views. 
Vincent  Harding,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Black  World  and  former 
copastor  at  Woodlawn  Mennonite  Church 
in  Chicago,  will  speak  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial from  a black  perspective. 

A former  American  missionary  in  Bra- 
zil, Ered  Morris,  will  share  his  experience 
under  a repressive  regime  supported  by 
United  States  arms  aid.  Morris  was  re- 
cently imprisoned,  tortured,  and  expelled 
from  Brazil.  A CIA  watcher,  formerly  a 
State  Department  intelligence  officer, 
will  also  speak. 

Rosemary  Radford  Reuther,  professor 
of  theology  at  Howard  University,  will 
speak  on  “America:  The  New  Israel? 

A Look  at  American  Mythology  and 
Biblical  History.  ” 

Harold  Lindsell,  editor  of  Christianity 
Today,  and  Don  Kraybill,  a Mennonite 
scholar,  will  open  the  assembly  with 
evangelical  and  Anabaptist  perspectives 
on  coexistence  between  church  and  state. 

Persons  interested  in  participating 
should  contact  the  MCC  Peace  Section 
Washington  Office,  100  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Washington,  DC  20002.  An  ad- 
vance registration  of  $5.00  is  asked  of 
all  wishing  lodging  arrangements.  Ac- 
commodation options  include  a moder- 
ately priced  hotel,  a youth  hostel,  and 
church  basements  for  sleeping  bag  use. 

The  assembly  begins  at  3:00  p.m.  on 
Mar.  21  and  concludes  on  Mar.  23  at 
1:00  p.m.  Sessions  will  be  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  201  Fourth  Street, 
S.E.,  Washington,  D C. 
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Christians  in  Spain 
Welcome  Mennonite 
Witness 

“The  vision  of  a missionary  witness 
in  Spain  with  an  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
accent  has  been  confirmed  in  our  experi- 
ence of  the  past  ten  months  and  in  con- 
versations with  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  Mennonite  community  in  Bel- 
gium. ” 

So  summarized  Bonny  and  John  Driver 
in  their  report  to  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Overseas  Committee  at  the 
end  of  January, 

The  report  reflected  the  combined 
direction  emerging  from  consultations 
among  Jose'’  Gallardo,  Gabriela  and  Jose' 
Luis  Suarez  (Mennonite  leaders  in  Bel- 
gium), John  H.  Yoder,  and  the  Drivers. 
The  six  were  together  in  Madrid  for 
several  days  just  before  Drivers  returned 
to  North  America  on  Jan.  28. 

While  Spain’s  35  million  people 
are  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  (99 
percent  according  to  the  1974  Catholic 
Almanac),  Protestant  Christians  now 
number  about  30,000  with  some  400 
meeting  places  and  350  national  workers. 
Three  groups  make  up  about  one  half  of 
the  Spanish  Protestant  community:  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  Spanish  Evangelical 
Baptist  Union,  and  the  Federation  of 
Independent  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Spain. 

Mennonite  witness  is  needed  in  Spain 
at  this  time,  an  evangelical  Christian 
leader  in  Barcelona  told  the  Mennonites, 
“because  of  your  specific  accent  which 
has  been  missing  in  Spanish  Protestan- 
tism. ” 

That  missing  dimension,  John  Driver 
explained  to  the  committee,  includes  ele- 
ments in  the  believers’  church  tradition 
such  as  voluntarism,  biblical  realism, 
ethical  seriousness,  congregational  deci- 
sion-making, and  social  concern  as  inte- 
gral to  the  gospel. 

Along  with  sharing  a believers’  church 
vision,  Mennonite  witness  in  Spain  should 
contribute  to  the  prophetic  role  of  the 
Christian  community  in  society  in  matters 
of  peace,  service,  and  justice,  as  well  as 
provide  a reconciling  channel  for  dialogue 
among  divided  Protestant  groupings,  the 
six  visitors  agreed. 

They  observed  “extraordinary  openness 
to  this  kind  of  mission  at  this  particular 
moment  in  Spain.  ” Openness  stems  from 
several  sources:  consciousness  of  need  for 
renewal  within  the  churches,  change  in  the 
political  atmosphere  after  40  years  of 
dictatorship,  possibility  for  creative  social 
dissent  including  a ten-member  com- 
munity of  conscientious  objectors  in  Bar- 
celona. 

Mennonite  mission  in  Spain,  the  group 


recommended,  should  be  “characterized 
by  a particular  kind  of  presence  and 
testimony,  which,  precisely,  because  of 
its  distinctiveness,  is  in  a position  to 
make  a contribution  to  the  Spanish 
churches.  ” 

During  their  ten  months  in  the  coun- 
try, Bonny  and  John  Driver  found  posi- 
tive response  to  their  ministry.  Bonny’s 
Voluntary  Service  in  the  Barcelona 
Evangelical  Hospital  was  appreciated 
and  offered  a model  of  the  service  ideal 
within  the  churches.  John’s  preaching 
and  teaching  found  positive  response 
in  important  circles  of  the  Spanish 
Christian  community. 

Invitations  were  constant.  During  No- 
vember, for  example,  John  had  28  speak- 
ing appointments.  Both  in  Madrid  and 
Barcelona  he  led  Bible  studies  for  Inter- 
Varsity  student  groups  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  congregations.  While  in  Bar- 
celona, he  taught  three  nights  each  week 
in  the  Spanish  Evangelical  Alliance  bibli- 
eal  studies  center. 

“We  have  been  welcomed  because  we 
have  not  eome  to  form  another  de- 
nomination,” the  Drivers  said.  “We  were 
not  seen  as  a threat  because  we  were  not 
in  competition  with  the  existing  churches.  ” 

“On  the  other  hand,  ” they  emphasized, 
“we  do  not  feel  that  we  lose  our  identity 
because  our  presence  and  testimony  is  of 
a particular  nature.  The  fact  of  a differ- 
ent kind  of  presence  and  testimony  is 
more  important  than  maintaining  the  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  denominational  label.  ” 

Next  steps  in  the  Mennonite  mission- 
ary witness  in  Spain  suggested  by  the 
group  include  asking  Jose'  Gallardo  to  make 
itinerant  evangelistic  visits  from  Brussels, 
assigning  Voluntary  Service  workers, 
supporting  the  Barcelona  group  of  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  working  toward 
the  gathering  of  a more  permanent 
missionary  community. 

Family  Planning 
Encouraged  in  Bangladesh 

Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  family 
planning  program  in  Saidpur,  Bangla- 
desh, participated  in  a six-day  drive 
launched  the  last  week  of  January  by  the 
Bengali  government  with  the  goal  of  con- 
tacting every  household  in  the  country 
with  information  on  family  planning. 

The  family  planning  drive  was  part  of 
a special  government  population  manage- 
ment program  which  was  launched  at  the 
beginning  of  1976  with  a declaration  by  the 
government  that  the  population  explosion 
in  Bangladesh  is  the  number-one  national 
problem  facing  the  country. 

The  month-long  population  program 
was  to  involve  the  entire  government, 
with  family  planning  and  population 


management  being  the  number  one  prior- 
ity for  the  month  of  January. 

In  preparation  for  MCC’s  participation 
in  the  drive  to  disseminate  information 
on  family  planning,  Ralph  Miller,  director 
of  MCC’s  family  services  program  in 
Bangladesh,  and  Rosella  Toews,  Menno- 
nite Brethren  nurse  on  loan  to  MCC,  met 
with  district  and  county  government  fam- 
ily planning  officers.  “Their  enthusiasm 
for  family  planning  was  almost  breath- 
taking, ” Miller  reports. 

MCC  is  also  working  out  the  details 
of  setting  up  a family-planning  clinic 
in  Saidpur  with  local  family  planning 
officials.  “This  will  be  the  first  sueh 
clinic  in  Rangpur  District,  ” Miller  says. 
“It  will  be  a government  clinic  set  up 
and  operated  with  the  assistance  of  MCC.  ” 

The  two  family  planning  programs  which 
MCC  has  established  in  the  Bihari  settle- 
ments of  Mirpur  and  Saidpur  have  ex- 
panded rapidly  during  the  few  years 
they  have  been  in  operation. 


An  MCC  family  planning  field  worker  shares 
information  on  family  planning  with  a mother 
in  her  home.  MCC’s  family  planning  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  on  a person-to-person 
basis  through  local  field  workers. 

“Women  are  anxious  to  receive  help  in 
this  way  because  their  economic  condi- 
tion necessitates  this,”  Toews  says.  “Al- 
ready they  and  their  families  are  starv- 
ing. Women  are  roaming  the  streets 
begging  for  food  for  their  children  and 
themselves.” 

Child  Nutrition  Seminar 
Marked  for  August 

A Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Sem- 
inar is  planned  for  Aug.  6-26  in  Jamaica, 
according  to  Catherine  R.  Mumaw,  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  program  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Goshen  College  faculty. 

“The  seminar  is  intended  to  provide 
learning  experiences  for  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  prepared  to  make  a 
commitment  to  live  and  share  their 
skills  in  areas  of  the  world  affected  by 
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Two  settlers  from  Java  display  a newly  made  ox  plow  to  be  used  with  the  oxen  provided  through 
an  MCC  program 


malnutrition,”  said  Mumaw.  “Persons 
who  are  working  in  educational  programs 
related  to  these  concerns  are  also  eligi- 
ble to  participate.” 

A maximum  of  forty  persons  will  be 
enrolled  and  will  include  both  North 
Americans  and  Jamaicans.  The  partici- 
pants will  represent  the  professions  of 
home  economics,  nursing,  agriculture, 
social  work,  or  other  fields  related  to 
community  health  and  development. 

The  seminar  is  intended  to  expand 
educational  opportunities  for  undergradu- 
ate students,  expand  personal  skills  of 
pre-service  and  in-service  workers  in 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  programs, 
and  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
persons  involved  in  community  health  and 
education  programs  related  to  maternal 
and  child  needs. 

Three  or  four  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  available  for  persons  interested. 

Persons  interested  in  further  informa- 
tion and  application  forms  should  contact 
Catherine  R.  Mumaw,  executive  director. 
Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Seminar, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Ap- 
plication deadline  is  Apr.  15. 

Sumatra  Farmers 
to  Receive  Oxen 

A program  on  the  Indonesian  island  of 
Sumatra  to  make  oxen  available  to 
settlers  who  recently  moved  there  from  the 
overcrowded  island  of  Java  has  been 
initiated  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

“Credit  in  the  form  of  a two- year-old 
female  ox  will  be  given  to  the  farmer,” 
explained  MCC  agriculturist  Jim  Bow- 
man who  works  with  the  settlers.  “He 
in  turn  must  return  the  credit  in  the  form 
of  two  two-year-old  offspring  within  a 
five-year  period. 

“There  is  no  exchange  of  money.  After 
the  two  offspring  have  been  returned,  the 
original  female  ox  becomes  the  property 
of  the  farmer  and  the  contract  is  ter- 
minated.” 

Oxen  are  an  important  component  in 
rural  Indonesia,  Bowman  said.  “They 
are  used  for  plowing  and  cultivation,  for 
hauling  produce  to  market;  they  are  im- 
1 portant  in  land  fertilization,  are  a means 
of  financial  security,  and  a source  of  pro- 
tein when  butchered.  Take  the  draft  oxen 
away  from  a village  and  you  will  soon 
witness  a very  unpleasant  predicament.” 

This  predicament  has  occurred  in  Way 
Abung,  an  area  of  Southern  Sumatra, 
where  10,000  families  or  50,000  individuals 
have  recently  settled  after  migrating 
I there  from  Java.  The  poorest  in  their 
I home  communities,  they  were  attracted 
I by  the  government’s  offer  of  free  land  — 
five  acres  to  each  family  head. 

“To  begin  a new  life  with  ‘plenty’  of 
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land  is  almost  like  an  unbelievable  dream, 
as  seen  by  a poor  Javanese.  Land  is  the 
most  valued  of  possessions,”  Bowman 
explained.  “But  the  romantic  dream 
soon  turned  to  harsh  realities  on  arrival 
in  Way  Abung.  Land  had  to  be  opened 
only  to  find  the  soil  is  very  infertile. 

“Infrastructure  that  was  taken  for 
granted  back  in  their  home  villages  was 
nonexistent  here.  Farmers  were  forced 
to  leave  their  fields  several  days  a week 
to  participate  in  road  and  bridge-building. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
open  all  his  land  by  hand,  this  meant  the 
farmer  s harvest  was  not  nearly  sufficient 
for  his  needs.  On  top  of  that  he  discovered 
there  was  no  viable  market  for  his  goods 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  one  being  lack 
of  local  transport.” 

This  picture  of  life  in  Way  Abung  does 
not  include  that  basic  component,  the 
draft  ox.  Bowman  pointed  out.  In  the 
Way  Abung  village  with  which  he  is 
best  acquainted  there  are  700  families 
and  two  draft  oxen.  Bowman  said. 

MCC  will  begin  its  program  by  pur- 
chasing 80  oxen  during  1976 — 72 
females  and  eight  males.  The  72  females 
will  be  distributed  to  family  heads,  one 
ox  to  each.  From  these  72  farmers  eight 
will  be  chosen  to  have  a male  ox  as 
well,  with  the  goal  being  to  place  the 
eight  males  strategically  throughout  the 
community  so  they  are  readily  available 
for  breeding. 

The  eight  farmers  who  receive  a pair 
of  oxen  must  return  three  offspring 
within  five  years  rather  than  just  two. 

The  draft  oxen  program  will  be  initiated 
in  two  of  Way  Abung  s 20  villages  which 
average  500  families  each.  The  local 
government  will  choose  the  two  units, 
and  each  will  receive  40  oxen. 

Recipients  of  the  oxen  will  be  brought 
together  to  form  an  informal  association 
which  will  provide  opportunity  to  ex- 


plain in  depth  this  system  of  credit, 
stimulate  a sense  of  oneness  among  the 
participants,  and  provide  a place  to 
share  ideas  and  problems  and  search 
for  ways  to  make  the  program  more 
successful. 

Before  the  oxen  will  be  turned  over 
to  their  new  owners,  each  recipient 
will  be  required  to  plant  about  one 
third  acre  of  grass  for  his  ox,  using 
seed  provided  by  MCC.  Those  receiving 
a pair  must  plant  double  that  amount 
of  grass.  MCC  will  brand  and  vacci- 
nate the  oxen  before  turning  them  over 
to  the  farmers. 

The  new  settlers  in  Sumatra  include 
about  300  Javanese  Mennonite  fam- 
ilies, and  MCC  became  involved  in 
helping  transmigrating  families  together 
with  the  Javanese  Mennonite  church 
and  the  European  Mennonite  Evan- 
gelization Committee. 

Volunteers  Aid 
Chadian  Refugees 

Although  it  has  been  10  months  since 
a coup  in  Chad  brought  an  end  to  the 
persecution  of  Christians,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers  in  both 
Chad  and  neighboring  Nigeria  are  still 
working  to  assist  Chadian  refugees  who 
fled  to  Nigeria  in  the  face  of  persecution 
before  the  coup. 

A number  of  factors  have  complicated 
the  return  of  refugees  to  Chad.  “Many 
were  encouraged  to  wait  until  the  po- 
litical situation  was  a bit  more  settled,  ” 
reported  MCC  Nigeria  director  Ray 
Horst.  “Others  were  told  to  wait  be- 
cause of  problems  with  local  leadership  in 
their  home  communities.  Others  have 
needed  to  wait  until  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  their  transportation  back  to 
Chad.” 

Most  of  the  refugees  have  lost  their 
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homes  and  possessions  in  Chad,  Horst 
added,  which  makes  it  difficult,  whether 
they  decided  to  remain  in  Nigeria  or  re- 
turn to  Chad. 

MCC  volunteers  in  Nigeria  have  been 
active  in  helping  29  families  who  want 
to  remain  in  Nigeria  form  a new  commu- 
nity in  northeastern  Nigeria.  MCC  has 
also  contributed  funds  to  the  Chad  Ref- 
ugee Committee,  set  up  by  Sudan  United 
Mission  to  aid  refugees  in  Maidugari, 
Nigeria. 

David  Telta,  a Chadian  pastor  who 
fled  for  his  life  to  Nigeria,  has  given 
leadership  to  resettling  refugees  in  Ni- 
geria and  helping  those  who  want  to 
return  to  Chad  to  make  the  trip. 

The  Christian  churches  in  Chad  are 
currently  in  a state  of  rebuilding  under 
the  new  government.  Before  the  coup  last 
April,  Chadian  males  were  required  to 


participate  in  yondo,  pagan  tribal  initia- 
tion rites.  Some  Christians  were  killed  be- 
cause they  refused  to  participate,  others 
fled  to  Nigeria,  and  still  others  com- 
promised their  faith  and  participated.  The 
result  was  disorganization  in  the  church. 

Now  that  the  time  of  persecution  is  over, 
church  leaders  are  eager  to  get  the 
church  organized  and  involved  in  spiritual 
and  community  development  ministries 
again. 

Horst  Reports 
Toba  Church  Ministry 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Indian 
church  of  Formosa  Province  was  held  near 
the  city  of  Formosa,  Argentina,  Dec.  6-8, 
reported  missionary  Willis  Horst.  There 
was  a good  spirit  and  the  meeting  was 
fairly  well  attended  in  spite  of  torrential 


rains  and  mud,  he  said. 

One  of  the  more  prosperous  Toba  broth- 
ers who  lives  in  the  Indian  community 
near  Formosa  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church  for  several  years.  Willis  Horst 
had  encouraged  him  several  times  to  take 
his  spiritual  needs  as  seriously  as  he  did 
his  physical  needs,  “so  it  was  a special 
blessing  for  me  to  see  him  make  a pub- 
lic decision  to  come  back  to  the  church.” 

The  pastoral  letter  sent  to  Toba 
leaders  and  readers  is  a growing  min- 
istry, according  to  Willis.  The  last  one- 
sheet  letter  promoted  a Bible  study.  The 
number  of  letters  has  doubled  in  the  five 
years  that  the  Horsts  have  been  in  north- 
ern Argentina  to  700  copies  mailed  in 
270  envelopes.  “We  know  that  God  is 
using  these  letters  to  bless  the  lives  of 
many  Toba,  Pilag^l,  and  Mocovf  Indians. 
They  stimulate  interest  in  literacy  and 
are  a means  of  Bible  teaching.”  he  said. 

Chapel  Dedication 
Set  for  Homecoming 

Three  music  programs  and  a dedica- 
tion service  for  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege’s newly  renovated  chapel-auditorium 
will  highlight  homecoming  weekend,  Apr. 
23-25,  on  the  EMC  campus. 

The  program  will  open  Friday  evening 
with  a choral  presentation  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn’s oratorio,  Elijah,  directed  by  Lo- 
well Byler  of  EMC’s  music  department. 

A performance  of  major  choruses  from 
the  A.R.  Gaul  oratorio.  The  Holy  City, 
is  set  for  Saturday  evening  in  the  chapel- 
auditorium.  The  oratorio,  a homecoming 
tradition  last  presented  on  campus  in 
1970,  has  been  rescheduled  this  year  at 
alumni  request.  A rehearsal  will  be  held 
at  10:00  a.m.  Saturday,  and  anyone  who 
has  sung  the  work  at  EMC  may  join  the 
mass  chorus. 

Dedication  for  the  chapel  will  be  held 
during  the  campus  church  service  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

From  11:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Saturday, 
all  classes  ending  with  a “1  ” and  a “6  ” 
will  hold  reunions,  headlined  by  the  55- 
year  reunion  of  the  class  of  1921. 

Alumni  will  also  honor  one  of  their  col- 
leagues as  the  alumnus-of-the-year,  at- 
tend academic  department  reunions,  and 
attend  a fellowship  meal  in  the  cafeteria 
on  Saturday  evening. 

A concert  by  the  EMC  orchestra  Sunday 
afternoon  will  conclude  formal  homecoming 
activities. 

Larry  Nolt,  director  of  alumni  relations, 
said  college  seniors  and  parents  of  cur- 
rent students  are  encouraged  to  join  alum- 
ni at  homecoming.  “We  want  to  bring 
alumni  and  parents  up-to-date  on  EMC’s 
academic  achievements  and  facilities  and 
to  encourage  interaction  with  students 
and  faculty,  ” he  added. 


Haitian  Irrigation  System  to  Be  Revived 


Since  the  late  July  arrival  of  middle-age 
volunteers  Gordon  and  Tillie  Hunsberger 
from  Ontario,  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee agricultural  development  pro- 
gram in  Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti, 
has  concentrated  on  a new  water-usage 
education  program. 

Gordon  Hunsberger  has  taken  primary 
responsibility  for  the  project,  while  Tillie 
Hunsberger  does  buying  and  quality 
control  for  crafts  to  be  sold  in  MCC  Self- 
Help  shops  in  North  America. 

The  site  of  Hunsbergers’  work  is  320 
acres  north  of  Grande  Riviere  watered 
by  a marginally  used  irrigation  system 
built  in  the  1940s  by  an  American  sugar 


company. 

The  entire  system  once  watered 
16  square  miles  on  the  river  plain  north 
of  Grande  Riviere.  It  deteriorated  when 
the  company  went  bankrupt  and  since 
then  the  land  has  reverted  to  its  pre- 
vious owners.  It  has  flowed  irregularly 
for  the  past  30  years  at  only  10  percent 
or  less  of  its  capacity.  Several  foreign 
agencies  have  tried  to  revitalize  the  system 
but  were  unsuccessful. 

Vernon  King,  MCC  program  director, 
noted,  “That  plain  between  Grande  Riviere 
and  Cap  Haitien  could  feed  all  of 
northern  Haiti  if  the  system  were  used 
to  potential  and  supplemented  with  wells.  ” 


Cordon  Hunsberger,  at  right  with  hat,  checks  clearing  work  being  done  in  the  Grande  Riviere  du 
Nord  area  of  Haiti 
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Herald  Summer 
Bible  School  Series 

SERVING  GOD 

5-day  or  1 0-day  courses 

The  same  proven,  permanent  curriculum  has 
been  revised  to  offer  a choice  often  2 1 /2-hour 
sessions  or  five  2 1 /2-hour  sessions  — both  have  the 
same  content  and  course  titles.  Your  child  gets: 

An  exciting  program  that  emphasizes  Bible  study. 

A Bible  school  series  he  can  grow  up  with. 

A course  that  meets  him  each  year  at  his  level. 

You  get: 

A free  Leader's  Guide  with  devotional  material, 
suggested  closing  program,  and  theme  song.  (Only 
the  Leader's  Guide  changes  from  year  to  year  — the 
material  stays  the  same.) 

Leader's  Guide,  sample  kit.  available  at  your  local  bookstore. 


Herald  Omnibus  Bible  Series 

EXPLORING  THE  JESUS  LIFE 

5-day  course 

Also  a permanent,  closely  graded  cur- 
riculum. A biblical  approach  to  real-life 
situations.  Good  all  year  round  — including 
5-day  VBS.  Excellent  in  urban,  suburban, 
interracial  and  intercultural  settings, 
i Filmstrip  with  record  or  cassette,  sample 

kit,  and  Leader's  Guide  available  at  your 
local  bookstore. 

For  further  information  write: 
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mennoscope 


Belleville  Mennonite  School  burned 
Friday  morning,  Feb.  20.  This  fire  was 
discovered  at  2:00  a.m.  The  cause  is 
undetermined. 

The  second  annual  Sarasota  Mennonite 
Sacred  Choral  Festival  will  be  presented 
on  Sat.,  Mar.  6,  at  7:30  p.m.,  at  Van 
Wezel  Performing  Arts  Hall,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

The  Michael  Sattler  II  Seminar,  April 
12-26,  still  has  room  for  interested  per- 
sons. This  fifteen-day,  on-location  course 
about  Anabaptism  is  particularly  designed 
for  leaders,  but  others  are  welcome,  too. 
Leonard  Gross,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Historical  Committee  of  the  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  Arnold  Cressman,  di- 
rector of  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  will  lead  the  group.  Financial 
help  is  available  by  special  arrangement 
with  Tourmagi nation.  Call  (412)  887-9436, 
or  write  Tourmagination,  1210  Loucks 
Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

The  third  annual 
interdenominational 
youth  convention  for 
high  school  students 
will  be  held  Apr. 

9-11  on  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College 
campus.  The  week- 
end program,  geared 
especially  for  church 
youth  groups,  will 
feature  a series  of 
talks  on  the  theme,  KenKinghom 
“Uniqueness  Makes  Completeness,”  by 
Kenneth  C.  Kinghorn.  Kinghorn  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Asbury  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Wilmore,  Ky.,  and 
a frequent  speaker  on  college  campuses. 
The  planning  committee  anticipates 
that  up  to  500  high  schoolers  will  attend 
and  is  accepting  preregistrations  until 
Mar.  10.  More  information  on  the  con- 
vention is  available  by  contacting  Philip 
E.  Miller  at  EMC. 

The  21st-Century  Lifestyles  seminar 
to  be  held  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  Mar.  5-7,  will  focus  on 
what  is  actually  happening,  what  Chris- 
tians are  already  doing  in  response  to 
new  insights,  such  as  the  limits  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  resources,  and  Bible 
studies  on  lifestyle  questions,  which  will 
be  central.  Call  the  Center  for  reserva- 
tions. 

Baltimore  regional  meeting  for  parents 
of  students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Goshen 
College  is  planned  for  Saturday,  Mar.  13, 


according  to  Sidney  Kreider,  Joppa,  Md., 
chairman  of  the  event.  Abner  Hershber- 
ger, chairman  of  Goshen’s  art  department 
will  lead  an  art  appreciation  seminar 
during  the  day  which  will  end  with  an 
evening  banquet.  The  art  program  will 
include  a guided  tour  of  the  Hirshorn 
Museum  and  a slide  presentation  of 
Hershberger’s  own  works.  A slide  pre- 
sentation of  the  “Mennonite  Artists  Con- 
temporary” show  at  the  college  last 
year  will  also  be  part  of  the  program. 
The  evening  banquet  will  be  at  6:30 
p.m.  at  the  Flagship  Restaurant.  Reser- 
vations should  be  made  with  Mrs.  For- 
rest D.  Miller,  2435  Rockbridge  Street, 
Vienna,  VA  22180. 

‘‘Encountering  Death”  is  the  title  of  an 
event  to  be  led  by  Myron  Ebersole  and 
Edwin  Alderfer  March  12-14  at  the 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
They  will  explore  with  participants  the 
good  aspects  of  grief  and  sadness.  The 
weekend  should  be  particularly  helpful 
for  persons  close  to  others  who  are  fac- 
ing death. 

A packet  of  resources  on  war  taxes 
has  been  published  by  the  Commission 
on  Home  Ministries  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  The  major- 
ity of  articles  in  the  packet  are  speeches 
given  at  the  inter- Mennonite  and  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  war  tax  conference,  Oct. 
30  to  Nov.  1,  1975,  in  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
Also  included  are  a report  of  legal  re- 
search by  Ruth  Stoltzfus  on  institutional 
withholding  of  the  portion  of  income  taxes 
going  for  war  purposes,  brochures  explaining 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  now  before 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  statements  about 
war  taxes  adopted  by  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Peace  Section  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  annual  confer- 
ence. The  packet  is  available  for  $1.50 
from  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section,  21  South  12th  St.,  Akron, 
PA  17501. 

A “Retreat  for  the  Formerly  Mar- 
ried,” with  Duane  and  Lois  Beck,  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  Apr.  16-18 
which  will  provide  a circle  of  fellowship 
for  persons  who  have  suffered  hurts  and 
disappointments  through  the  loss  of  a 
spouse  by  death,  separation,  or  divorce. 
Bible  studies  will  begin  each  session  and 
hard  questions  will  be  dealt  with  re- 
sponsibly. 

Special  meeting:  James  Delp,  Ca- 

tonsville,  Md.,  at  Hernley,  Manheim, 


Mar.  27  to  Apr.  4.  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Germfask,  Mich., 
Mar.  3-7. 

New  members  by  baptism;  ten  at  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio. 

readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

After  reading  Menno’s  Opinion  (Feb.  3)  1 
feel  led  to  comment  on  the  article.  I am 
relatively  a “New  Christian”  in  the  family  of 
God.  Due  to  the  love  of  the  Mennonite  people 
in  our  community,  and  the  personal  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ,  my  wife  and  four  sons  all  are 
now  a family  of  Christians,  or  at  least  in  the 
process  of  becoming. 

In  this  day  of  the  “Compromising  Christian,” 
we  believe  there  are  relevant  and  important 
issues  that  need  some  serious  airing.  We  hear 
of  the  old  days,  when  people  lived  under  the 
thumb,  the  church  said  you  will  not  do  this  or 
that. 

Now  we  read  about  the  900,000  abortions, 
approaching  the  million  mark  in  the  national 
divorce  rate,  the  ever  increasing  rate  of  ser- 
ious crime.  Is  it  time  to  ask  ourselves,  where 
do  we  as  Mennonite  Christians  draw  the  line? 
Is  it  time  for  us  to  take  a good  look  at  our- 
selves and  see  if  the  pendulum  has  not  in- 
deed swung  all  the  way  from  strictism  to  liber- 
alism or  possibly  to  passive  indifference? 

At  this  time  of  decision  making  in  the  450th 
year,  where  do  we  stand?  On  the  Solid  Rock 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  on  the  shaky,  shifting  sand 
of  popular  opionion?  Is  it  time  the  sleeping, 
powerful,  loving  nonresistant  giant  came  alive 
and  shook  his  heavy  traditions  and  roared  out 
his  beliefs? 

We  as  Mennonite  people  are  getting  a good 
strong  taste  of  reaching  others  for  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  not  destroy  that  blessing  by  bringing  a 
lost  and  lonely  soul  to  Christ  just  to  have  him 
find  out  we  are  a weak  and  lonely  people. 
Christ  said,  “Pick  up  your  cross  and  follow 
Me.”  That  took  strength.  Let  us  take  time  to 
build  our  “body  of  Christ”  strong  and  favor- 
able in  the  eyes  of  our  Savior.  We  feel  if  the 
Mennonite  family  as  a whole  would  come 
together  and  with  the  intestinal  fortitude  of 
our  forefathers  accept  the  Christ-centered  be- 
liefs of  nonresistance  and  non-abortion,  we 
would  and  could  indeed  stamp  our  mark  (Christ’s) 
on  our  own  communities  and  upon  our  own 
local  government  agencies.  There  is  a certain 
intangible  security  in  knowing  who  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going  and  whom  we  are 
doing  it  for.  — James  J.  Powers,  Latour,  Mo. 

0 0 O 

I trust  “The  Bicentennial:  Two  Views”  in 
the  Feb.  10  issue  was  not  intended  to  be 
contradictory  or  that  we  need  to  choose  one 
of  the  two  views  in  its  entirety.  Surely  there 
is  a difference  of  emphasis  but  I can  identify 
with  most  of  both  views.  My  response  is  pri- 
marily to  Bro.  Lapp’s  view  since  he  is  a long- 
time personal  friend.  I am  happy  that  his  view 
was  published. 

Yes,  Bro.  Lapp,  I too  consider  it  a privilege 
to  be  an  American  and  I love  America’s  natural 
beauty.  I also  deeply  appreciate  my  freedoms. 
I agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  paragraph 
concerning  our  obligations  to  our  government. 
I,  too,  feel  there  is  and  has  been  entirely  too 
much  griping,  criticizing,  and  defaming  our 
government  and  not  nearly  enough  apprecia- 
tion for  much  that  is  good.  In  rejoicing  in  our 
own  freedoms  let’s  not  forget  though  that  our 
nation  is  hardly  the  epitome  of  liberty  that 
Bro.  Lapp  may  be  implying.  Many  have  not 
been  able  to  share  with  us  in  this  freedom.  I 
think  of  the  slavery  of  the  black  citizens,  the 
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treatment  of  the  Indians,  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans  in  the  forties,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
nearly  one  million  innocents  (abortions)  who 
were  murdered  in  1975  alone,  legally  by  govern- 
ment decree.  Is  this  really  the  land  of  liberty? 
God  will  judge. 

However,  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
1776?  Our  country’s  natural  blessings  were  here 
long  before.  Freedom  of  worship  was  not  an 
issue  then.  Religious  liberty  in  the  colonies 
was  hardly  threatened  by  King  George  III  as 
much  as  by  some  colonial  church  leaders.  The 
form  of  government  we  know  only  came  into 
being  in  1789  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  became 
law  only  in  1791.  One  secular  magazine  is 
honest  enough  to  call  1976  the  Revolutionary 
Bicentennial  on  its  emblem. 

The  year  1776  marked  a commitment  to  re- 
volt against  the  present  government  which 
Bro.  Lapp  correctly  calls  sin,  in  1776  and  in 
1976.  For  this  reason  I cannot  participate  in 
any  Bicentennial  celebration  in  1976.  If  we 
as  Mennonites  want  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  national  government  or  our  free- 
dom of  worship  let’s  wait  until  1989  or  1991 
and  keep  the  lines  clear.  — Allen  L.  Kauffman, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

I feel  that  it  is  about  time  we  heard  from 
somebody  who  isn’t  a writer,  teacher,  minis- 
ter, etc.  — just  a plain  old  ordinary  person. 
This  p>erson  is  thoroughly  tired  of  all  the  flap 
and  discussion  about  the  Bicentennial  year.  As 
Mennonite  Christians  are  we  so  insecure  that 
we  are  not  able  to  have  any  good  feelings 
about  our  country  and  love  God  at  the  same 
time?  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  wrote  re- 
cently that  he  could  not  sing  “God  Bless 
America”  (“Will  a Christian  Be  a Patriot?” 
Feb.  10)  would  like  to  move  to  one  of  the 
socialist  countries  and  sing  “God  Bless  Russia  ”? 
Doesn’t  he  realize  that  because  he  is  living 
in  this  country  he  is  free  to  worship,  think, 
and  write  what  his  feelings  are?  Thank  God 
for  the  views  of  Benjamin  Lapp  (same  issue). 
Our  country  needs  prayerful  support  more 
now  than  ever  in  history. 

I am  proud  to  be  a Christian,  happy  to  be  an 
American,  but  have  some  anxious  moments 
at  being  a Mennonite  from  the  stand  some  of 
our  “leaders  ” are  taking.  — Catherine  Huette, 
Morton,  111. 

Praise  God  for  the  article,  “Renewal  Without 
Confusion.  ” I agree  with  the  author  that  there 
doesn’t  need  to  be  confusion  about  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  For  too  long  we  as  Mennonites 
have  been  taught  only  half  of  the  gospel  and 
it  is  only  now  that  we  are  learning  of  the 
full  gospel. 

Thank  you.  Brother  Kraus,  for  writing  such 
a good  article  and  clearing  up  a lot  of  errors 
written  by  Brother  Derstine.  I also  agree  that 
the  confusion  lies  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
prefer  not  to  join  the  “Pentecostals.”  I would 
like  to  see  more  inspiring  articles  such  as  this 
one.  — Lucille  Jantzi,  Petersburg,  Ont. 

The  following  is  a reply  from  the  author  of 
“Can  We  Have  Renewal  Without  Confusion?” 
(Nov.  25)  to  the  articles  “Renewal  Without  Con- 
fusion” (Jan.  27)  and  “Can  We  Have  Less  Con- 
fusion and  More  Renewal”  in  this  issue. 

The  matter  of  “rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth”  is  very  serious.  The  articles  that  fol- 
lowed mine  in  the  Herald  as  continuing  discus- 
sion on  this  issue  broaden  the  dialogue  but  some 
very  basic  and  fundamental  questions  still 
remain. 

Acts  — Normative  or  Transitional?  and  Ex- 
perience vs.  New  Testament  Theology  are 
two  areas  of  concern  1 raised  in  my  article  and 
these  are  really  locked  together.  The  Book 
of  Acts  is  basically  “experience  centered.”  It 


shows  what  happened  in  the  church  as  the 
Jewish  believers  took  the  message  of  salvation 
to  the  Gentile  world.  There  is  an  observable 
“transition.”  Acts  15  was  a conference  that  was 
held  to  see  if  transition  was  possible.  What 
happened  in  Acts  8 in  reaching  the  Samaritans 
and  in  Acts  10  in  reaching  Gentile  Cornelius 
were  ways  God  used  to  help  the  Jewish  church 
make  the  transition.  Without  these  incidents 
and  the  way  they  occurred  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference  might  have  been  different. 

The  Jews  then  had  to  test  their  experience 
with  the  theology  of  the  incarnation,  resurrec- 
tion, and  Pentecost.  God’s  revealed  truth  at- 
tested by  the  events  of  Acts  8 and  10  kept  them 
on  course.  The  point  I am  making  is  that  it 
appears  that  most  of  Pentecostal  theology  (and 
neo- Pentecostal  theology  as  well)  received 
its  guidelines  from  the  Book  of  Acts  as  it  un- 
folds this  transitional  period  rather  than  from 
the  great  theological  passages  in  Romans,  Gala- 
tians, Ephesians,  Colossians.  Is  this  a safe 
guide?  Is  this  “rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth?”  Here  is  where  confusion  sets  in  to  the 
point  where  some  peoples’  experiences  today 
can  be  received  as  direct  revelation  which 
seems  to  be  as  authoritative  as  the  Word  of  God 
written! 

In  my  article  I gave  an  example  from 
present  charismatic  teaching  in  our  own  brother- 
hood where  I felt  it  was  based  on  experience 
that  went  beyond  the  clear  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture. Either  my  analysis  was  wrong  (a  possi- 
bility) or  the  respondents  are  sanctioning  this  in 
the  renewal  movement.  This  attitude,  it 
seems  to  me,  opens  the  door  for  error  and 
confusion.  This  is  really  my  major  concern. 

Most  teaching  throughout  Christendom  that 
cannot  be  supported  comes  from  a neglect  of, 
overemphasis  of,  or  a rearrangement  of  certain 
teachings  in  the  Bible.  None  of  us  are  “with- 
out excuse  ” in  this  regard.  But  we  need  help 
in  our  brotherhood  so  we  are  not  gullible  or  led 
astray  at  this  point. 

This  happens  by  taking  Scripture  out  of 
context,  failure  to  see  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  passage,  and  also  failure  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  sees  the  body  of 
truth  in  one  complete  whole.  The  study  we 
are  having  in  our  congregations  these  two  years 
on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  should  enable 
all  of  us  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the  broad 
teaching  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Error  and  truth  are 
very  close  together  and  we  need  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  discerning  body_  of 
believers  to  “rightly  interpret  the  Word.”  — 
Norman  Derstine,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;3) 

Bender,  Jim  and  Beatrice  (Erb),  Ailsa  Craig, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Nathan  David,  Nov.  11,  1975. 

Byler,  Joseph  and  Sally,  Petersburg,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Joseph  Aaron,  Sept.  26,  1975. 

Engle,  Rex  and  Mary  Beth  (Hooley),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  first  child,  Mark  Allen,  Jan.  17, 
1976. 

Ceiser,  Gordon  and  Marieda  (Neuensch- 
wander),  Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Brian 
Christopher,  Dec.  14,  1975. 

Kauffman,  Vernon  and  Roxanne  (Treaster), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Allyson  Renee,  Oct.  24,  1975. 

Landis,  Stephen  and  Emily  (Bontrager), 
Grand  Marais,  Mich.,  first  child,  Jill  Kristen, 
Jan.  29,  1976. 

Miller,  Dale  and  Dianne  (Knopp),  Montgom- 
ery, Ind.,  first  child.  Erica  Lane,  Oct.  5,  1975. 

Miller,  Dean  and  Debbie  (Goodpaster),  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brandon 
Dean,  Jan.  29,  1976. 


Miller,  Orla  and  Wilma  Jean  (Kemp),  New 
Paris,  Ind.,  first  child,  Travis  Dean,  Jan.  29, 
1976. 

Moyer,  Timothy  and  Mary  (Keeler),  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Lydia  Laura,  Jan.  16,  1976. 

Schrock,  James  and  Susan  (Milroy),  Sidney, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Gregg  James,  Jan.  16,  1976. 

Slygh,  Edward  and  Vickie  (Spencer),  Gilboa, 
Ohio,  second  son,  David  Edward,  Dec.  14,  1975. 

Weidner,  David  and  Gail  (Lewis),  Perkiomen- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Markus  Levi,  Feb.  6,  1976. 

Yoshihashi,  Masahiro  and  Kazue,  Lombard, 
111.,  first  child,  Mayumi  Jo,  Feb.  9,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy  — Martin.  — John  Beachy  and 
Joyce  Martin,  both  from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  by 
Moses  Beachy,  Nov.  27,  1975. 

Bender  — Alderfer.  — Paul  Bender,  Jr., 
Dover,  Del.,  and  Doreen  Alderfer,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller  and  Paul 
Bender,  Sr.,  Aug.  24,  1975. 

Bishop  — Schrock.  — Tom  Bishop,  Nazar- 
ene  Church,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Leah  Schrock, 
Smithville  cong.,  Smithville,  Ohio,  by  Herman 
F.  Myers,  Aug.  23,  1975. 

Boettger  — DeLapp,  — Donald  Orvin 
Boettger,  Kingman,  Alta.,  Salem  cong.,  and 
Marilyn  DeLapp,  Salem,  Ore.,  by  Harold 
Boettger,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Burkhart  — High.  — Robert  Lee  Burkhart, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville  cong.,  and 
Brenda  Jean  High,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Krall  cong., 
by  James  R.  Hess,  Feb.  7,  1976. 

Gross  — Altes.  — John  A.  Gross,  Eureka, 
111.,  Cazenovia  cong.,  and  Carol  A.  Altes, 
Downs,  III.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Joe 
Dienerand  Fred  Belcher,  Nov.  27,  1975. 

Huber  — Yoder.  — Larry  Duane  Huber, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  and  Linda  Rose  Yoder, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Springs  cong.,  by  Walter  C. 
Otto,  Jan.  24,  1976. 

Moyer  — Rush.  — Brent  Moyer,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Gloria  Jean  Rush,  Per- 
kasie, Pa.,  Deep  Run  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller, 
Sept.  20,  1975. 

Rodgers  — Guth.  — Charles  Buddy  Rodgers, 
East  Peoria,  111.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Sherry 
Lynn  Guth,  Lowpoint,  III.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by 
Joe  Diener,  Dec.  13,  1975. 

Shetler  — Landis.  — Larry  Shetler,  Scotts 
Mills,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Florence  Landis, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis  Miller, 
Nov.  29,  1975. 

Swartzentruber  — Conrad.  — Ken  Swartzen- 
truber,  Smithville,  Ohio,  Wooster  cong.,  and 
Wendy  Conrad,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  by 
J.  Lester  Graybill,  Feb.  7,  1976. 

Weaver  — Chupp.  — Robert  P.  Weaver, 
Wooster  cong.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Amy  Chupp, 
Smithville  cong.,  Smithville,  Ohio,  by  Herman 
F.  Myers,  Jan.  31,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Aungst,  Warren,  son  of  Phares  and  Salome 
(Swarr)  Aungst,  was  born  in  East  Hempfield 
Twp.,  Pa.;  died  at  the  Lancaster  General  Hospi- 
tal, Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  1976;  aged  88  y.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  Hottenstein,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  5 sons  (Paul  R.,  Warren  S., 
Jr.,  Hiram  S.,  Harry  S.  and  Harold  S.),  one 
stepson  (Wayne  B.  Hottenstein),  one  stepdaugh- 
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ter  (Mary — Mrs,  Melvin  Lauver),  28  grandchil- 
dren, 18  great-grandchildren,  and  4 step- 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Bossier  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  Harlan 
Hoover  and  Abram  L.  Gish;  interment  in  the 
Landisville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Bechtel,  Amos,  son  of  Henry  G.  and  Emma 
Bechtel,  was  born  at  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Oct. 
24.  1908;  died  of  myelogenous  leukemia  at 
Pottsville  Medical  Center,  Jan.  26,  1976;  aged  67 
y.  On  Nov.  14,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Arvilla 
Shenk,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Marjorie  — Mrs.  Willard  J.  Benner, 
Janet  — Mrs.  Vernon  C.  Ruth,  Freda  — Mrs. 
Heinrich  A.  Trub,  and  Carol  — Mrs.  Richard  N. 
Ryan),  10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Norman 
H.),  and  2 sisters  (Naomi — Mrs.  Walter  M. 
Rohrer  and  Grace  — Mrs.  Paul  D.  Swartz).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Vincent  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  30,  in  charge  of  Matthew  Kolb,  Norman 
Kolb,  and  Norman  Bechtel;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Eash,  Ethel  B.,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Nettie 
(Bittner)  Trexel,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1907;  died  in  the  Delaware  Co. 
Memorial  Hospital,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 
1976;  aged  69  y.  On  Mar.  30,  1926,  she  was 
married  to  Clarence  S.  Eash,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Robert  E.,  Harold  W.,  and 
Donald),  2 daughters  (Helen  E.  and  Shirley  A.), 
18  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Edith  — Mrs.  Dudley  Stoner  and  Fern 

— Mrs.  Warden  McVicker).  Two  infant  chil- 
dren preceded  her  in  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church 
on  Feb.  7,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed;  in- 
terment in  St.  James  Lutheran  Cemetery. 

Eshbach,  Ethel  Ellen,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Gamber)  Charles,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1884;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Feb.  11,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Jan.  5,  1905, 
she  was  married  to  John  Herr  Eshbach,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1924.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Dings  and  Frances 

— Mrs.  Richard  E.  Field),  one  son  (John),  8 
grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  6 sisters  (Frances  — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Shaub,  Katie  — Mrs.  Henry  Neff, 
Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Fisher,  Mrs.  Susie  Charles, 
Ida  — Mrs.  Harry  Rohrer,  and  Sadie  — Mrs. 
Ivan  Rohrer).  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Millersville  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Feb.  14,  in  charge  of  James 
M.  Shank,  James  R.  Hess,  and  Ira  B.  Landis; 
interment  in  the  Millersville  Mennonite  Church 
Cemetery. 

Harris,  James,  was  born  near  LaFrance,  S.C., 
Jan.  22,  1922;  died  of  cancer  at  Anderson,  S.C., 
Jan.  13,  1976;  aged  53  y.  On  Sept.  5,  1944, 
he  was  married  to  Mattie  Lee  Bradley,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John  and 
Willie),  5 grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (John). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1963  to 
serve  the  Anderson  Mennonite  Fellowship,  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Anderson  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Jan.  17,  in  charge  of  Martin 
Lehman  and  Macon  Gwinn. 

Hartman,  Sarah  Alice,  daughter  of  Samuel 
C.  and  Annie  (Shank)  Brunk,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  June  18,  1879;  died  Dec.  — , 
1975,  aged  96  y.  On  Aug.  30,  1903,  she  was 
married  to  Benjamin  F.  Howard,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Aug.  4,  1905.  On  Sept.  1, 
1928,  she  was  married  to  John  H.  Hartman, 
who  died  in  Nov.  1935.  Surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Clara  Anna  — Mrs.  Noah  Good), 
5 stepchildren  (Henry  Hartman,  Mrs.  Aldine 
Brenneman,  Mrs.  George  Shores,  Mrs.  Harry 
Landis,  and  James  Shank),  4 grandchildren,  13 
great-grandchildren,  10  great-great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 sisters  (Mrs.  Menno  Shenk  and  Mary 


Brunk),  and  2 brothers  (Reuben  and  Paul 
Brunk).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Raymon  B.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Dec.  10,  in  charge  of  Joe 
Bear,  Paul  Smith,  Gene  Crissenberry,  and  Aaron 
Shank;  interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Hartzler,  Carrie  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  A.  and 
Almeda  (Byler)  Hartzler,  was  born  in  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1903;  died  at  the  Lewistown 
(Pa.)  Hospital  on  Feb.  8,  1976;  aged  73  y. 
Surviving  are  one  brother  (John  B.)  and  2 sis- 
ters (Maude  — Mrs.  James  Brenneman  and 
Anna  — Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Peachey).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  11, 
in  charge  of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus;  interment  in 
Allensville  Cemetery. 

Homer,  Adam,  was  born  at  Noble,  Iowa,  Jan. 
27,  1886;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home  at 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Oct.  12,  1975;  aged  68  y. 
On  Jan,  23,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Ada 
Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Russell  and  Lester),  2 daughters  (Ruth 
— Mrs.  Clare  Hofstetler  and  Twila — Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Carson),  14  grandchildren,  and  2 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Smith- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Oct.  15,  in  charge  of  Herman 
F.  Myers;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Horst,  Florence  R.,  daughter  of  Reuben  H. 
and  Amanda  (Reiff)  Eby,  was  born  at  Hag- 
erstown, Md.,  Nov.  27,  1888;  died  on  Jan.  31, 
1976;  aged  87  y.  She  was  married  to  Michael 
S.  Horst,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1958. 
Surviving  are  4 daughters  (Amanda  — Mrs,  J. 
Clinton  Shank,  Florence,  Anna  — Mrs.  Earl  D. 
Yeager,  and  Lula — Mrs.  J.  Mark  Ross),  4 sons 
(Reuben,  Nathan,  Enos,  and  Abram),  39  grand- 
children, 47  great-grandchildren,  and  one  sis- 
ter (Mrs.  Lizzie  Martin).  She  was  a member  of 
Clear  Spring  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  3,  in  charge  of  C. 
Leonard  Eby,  Irvin  S.  Shank,  and  Reuben  E. 
Martin;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hostetler,  LeRoy,  son  of  Christopher  and 
Elizabeth  (Hartzler)  Hostetler,  was  born  in 
Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1901;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Feb.  7,  1976;  aged 
75  y.  On  Sept,  3,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Ardis 
Ebersole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Esther — Mrs.  Mervin  Zook)  and  5 
grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  South 
Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Feb.  10,  in  charge  of  Howard  S. 
Schmitt;  interment  in  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Moyer,  Susan  K.,  daughter  of  Abram  and 
Amanda  (Kratz)  Alderfer,  was  born  at  Mainland, 
Pa.,  May  8,  1894;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
her  home  in  Elroy,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1976;  aged  81 
y.  She  was  married  to  Ellis  H.  Moyer  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1945.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Alma  Landis  and  Grace  — Mrs. 
Peter  P.  Harbon),  10  grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Wilmer  Kulp  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Stoudt),  and 
2 brothers  (Howard  and  Isaac).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  3 sons,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister.  She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman  and 
Earl  Anders,  Jr.;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Musser,  Minnie  H.,  daughter  of  Aaron  S.  and 
Catherine  (Dombach)  Herr,  was  born  in  West 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1884;  died  very 
suddenly  at  her  home  in  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 
1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Oct.  10,  1907,  she  was 
married  to  Harry  H.  Musser,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1970.  Surviving  are  the  following 
children  (Marian  H.,  Helen  H.,  Harry  H., 
Ethel  — Mrs.  J.  Henry  Rutt),  one  foster  daugh- 
ter (Mrs.  Mary  M.  College),  and  2 grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 


the  Nissley  Funeral  Home,  in  charge  of  Henry 
W.  Frank  and  Elmer  Shirk;  interment  in 
Erisman’s  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Brian  Jacob,  son  of  Elton  and  Ruby 
(Albrecht)  Roth,  died  as  a result  of  a snowmo- 
bile-truck accident  on  Jan.  27,  1976;  aged  15  y. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  4 brothers  (Ron, 
Keith,  Barry  — his  twin,  and  Mark),  4 sisters 
(Joyce  — Mrs.  Peter  Erb,  Brenda,  Cheryl,  and 
Wendy),  and  his  grandmothers  (Mrs.  Benjamin 
Roth  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Albrecht).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Crossbill  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  in  charge  of  Steve  Gerber  and 
Ervin  Erb;  interment  in  Rushes  Cemetery. 

Schlabach,  Edna,  daughter  of  Andy  and  Tillie 
(Kauffman)  Zook,  was  born  at  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.,  Oct.  22,  1917;  died  of  cancer  at  the 
Milford  Memorial  Hospital,  Milford,  Del.,  Jan. 
15,  1976;  aged  58  y.  On  Nov.  18,  1949,  she  was 
married  to  Loyd  Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Jay  and  Allen),  5 sisters, 
and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Greenwood  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  18,  in  charge  of 
John  Mishler  and  Mark  Swartzentruber;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stau£Fer,  Petra,  was  born  at  Tofield,  Alta., 
Aug.  23,  1896;  died  of  a stroke  at  Camrose, 
Alta.,  Feb.  4,  1976;  aged  79  y.  In  1917  she 
was  married  to  Joseph  E.  Stauffer,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  May  1952.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Leonard),  one  daughter  (Evelyn  — 
Mrs.  Norman  Stauffer),  5 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  3 brothers,  and  2 sisters.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  7,  in 
charge  of  Harold  Boettger  and  Paul  Voegtlin; 
interment  in  the  Salem  Church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  E.  Frank,  son  of  Abner  T.  and 
Sara  (Yoder)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Tex.,  Dec.  31,  1912;  died  in  a farm  accident  at 
Oley,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1975;  aged  62  y.  On  Aug. 
2,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Erma  Hertzler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Wil- 
liam F.,  Donald  L.,  and  Robert  T.)  and  one 
brother  (Roy).  He  was  a member  of  the  Oley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  11,  in  charge  of  Omar  Kurtz, 
Kenneth  Horning,  and  John  Click;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  170-173  by  Jean-Claude  Lejeune;  p. 
173  (right)  by  Eureka  College;  p.  183  by  Ron  Sawatsky; 
p.  184  by  Ralph  Miller;  p.  185  by  Jim  Bowman;  p. 
186  by  Vernon  King. 


calendar 

Interterm  seminar,  “Christians  in  a Hungry  World,” 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Mar.  4-7. 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session, 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities, 
bimonthly  and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23,  24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo,,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

Annual  meeting  of  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
July  22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention, 
at  YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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American  Quaker  Agency 
Foresees  More  Vietnams 

An  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee ofiBcer  has  warned  that  there  will 
be  “more  Vietnams”  unless  the  U.S. 
changes  its  policies  and  develops  greater 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  developing 
countries.  “The  sooner  we  stop  support- 
ing right-wingers,  the  better,”  said 
Russell  Johnson  of  Boston,  program  con- 
sultant for  the  Quaker  agency  for  14  years 
in  Asia. 

He  told  a group  of  leaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  that  “the  American  peo- 
ple felt  they  had  to  go  out  to  stop  commu- 
nism (in  Southeast  Asia).  What  hap- 
pened was  that  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet- 
nam went  communist  and  we  have  had  no 
help  in  trying  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Third  World 
countries  have  5 percent  wealthy,  2 per- 
cent middle  class,  and  93  percent  poor. 
Land  reform  and  improved  facilities  for 
the  poor  are  foremost  problems,  he 
said. 


Dutch  Delegates  to  WCC  Assembly 
Pledge  Aid  to  USSR  Christians 

The  14  Dutch  delegates  to  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
have  responded  to  an  appeal  to  the  WCC 
from  two  Soviet  Christians  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  believers  in  the  USSR.  The 
letter,  sent  to  Lev  Regelson  and  Father 
Gleb  Yakunin,  said  the  delegates  are 
“committing  ourselves  to  you”  and  “to  the 
leaders  of  your  churches  with  whom  we 
are  bound  with  bands  of  respect  and 
Christian  love.” 

The  delegates  request  “your  help  and 
your  prayers”  and  that  the  two  members 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  “keep 
us  informed  and  teach  us  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  help.  We  do  so  in  the 
name  of  Christ  Himself  in  whose  own 
vicarious  suffering  on  the  cross  there  is 
no  ambiguity.” 

U.S.  Death  Rate  at  Record  Low 

The  U.S.  death  rate  dipped  to  a record 
low  in  1974,  according  to  figures  issued 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, which  has  been  compiling  death 
rates  since  1900.  The  drop  in  1974  was 
largely  attributed  to  major  declines  in 
death  rates  from  heart  disease,  strokes, 
and  accidents.  However,  record-high 


deaths  were  reported  for  cancer,  sui- 
cide, and  homicide. 

In  1974,  the  nation’s  crude  death  rate 
was  9.2  per  1,000  population,  compared 
with  9.4  for  the  year  before.  The  death 
rate  was  17.2  per  1,000  in  1900. 

Dallas  Clergymen’s  Salaries 
Cited  in  Newspaper  Survey 

Dr.  W.  A.  Criswell,  pastor  of  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  gets 
a salary  40  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Thomas  Tschoepe 
of  Dallas.  So  do  Dr.  Clayton  Bell,  pas- 
tor of  Highland  Park  Presbyterian  Church; 
United  Methodist  Bishop  W.  McFerrin 
Stowe  of  Dallas-Fort  Worth;  and  Epis- 
copal Bishop  A.  Donald  Davies  of  Dallas. 

With  an  annual  salary  of  $600,  Bishop 
Tschoepe  is  far  below  the  average  for 
prominent  churchmen  in  the  Dallas  area. 
He  does  have  a two-room  apartment  in 
the  diocesan  chancery,  eats  free  meals, 
and  receives  a retirement  fund  contri- 
bution. But  a diocesan  spokesman  ac- 
knowledged that  the  prelate  has  a 
“modest  and  simple  ” lifestyle. 

Information  about  the  salaries  of  Bishop 
Tschoepe  and  the  other  leading  churchmen 
was  published  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
which  surveyed  the  ministers  and  bishops. 
Dr.  Criswell’s  salary  is  $25,000.  The  same 
is  true  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Bishop  Stowe.  Bish- 
op Davies’  salary  is  $24,255.  In  addition 
to  these  salaries,  the  churchmen  receive 
compensation  for  other  expenses.  Diocesan 
sources  reported  that  Bishop  Davies  re- 
ceives almost  $50,000  in  total  compensa- 
tion. 


Susan  Atkins  Baptized  in  Prison 

Susan  Atkins,  who  is  serving  a life  sen- 
tence for  her  part  in  the  1969  “Sharon 
Tate  mass  murders  ” has  become  a 
Christian.  She  reportedly  made  her  decis- 
ion in  an  isolation  cell  in  September  1974 
and  was  baptized  by  immersion  on  Feb. 
23,  1975,  outside  the  prison  chapel  at  the 
California  Institute  for  Women  in  Frontera, 
Calif. 

The  news  of  Miss  Atkins’  conversion  was 
not  publicized  until  recently  because  of 
fears  that  it  would  meet  with  cynicism  and 
skepticism,  according  to  a California  Bap- 
tist couple  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
Miss  Atkins.  They  related  the  events  to 
a reporter  for  The  American  Baptist 
magazine  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Protests  U.S.  State  Department  Policy 

Lutheran  World  Relief  has  protested  a 
new  State  Department  policy  which  it  fears 
might  involve  the  use  of  food  as  a “weap- 
on ” against  countries  opposing  American 
policy  in  the  U.N.  Paul  C.  Empie,  pres- 
ident of  the  inter-Lutheran  aid  and  de- 


velopment agency,  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  after  hearing  re- 
ports that  the  State  Department  has 
set  up  an  office  to  monitor  the  United 
Nations  votes  of  countries  receiving  U.S. 
food  aid. 

Larry  Minear,  a Washington  consultant 
for  LWR,  had  reported  that  some  obser- 
vers fear  the  monitoring  will  enable  the 
U.S.  to  put  pressure  on  countries  by  threat- 
ening to  withhold  food  aid  unless  they  sup- 
port American  policies.  Empie  wrote  that 
such  a policy  would  “hold  human  lives 
hostage,  penalizing  hungry  people  for  the 
actions  of  their  governments.  ” 

Martin  Marty  on  Next  Few  Years 

Church  historian  Martin  Marty  predicts 
organized  religion  will  settle  down  for  the 
next  few  years,  with  far  fewer  major  crises 
or  phenomenal  advances.  Marty,  also  an 
editor  and  a Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  pastor,  sees  a period  of  “settled- 
downers”  ahead  for  five  major  types  of 
U.S.  religion:  new  religions,  ethnic  religion, 
civil  religion,  mainline  religion,  and  “Evan- 
gelicals, Fundamentalists,  Pentecostalists, 
etc.  ” 

In  the  wake  of  the  disappointed  “insti- 
tutional utopianism  ” of  the  1960s,  Dr. 
Marty  says  current  “expectations  seem 
lower,  and  a more  realistic  generation  has 
learned  to  be  surprised  by  small  gains 
and  graces.  ” 

Sees  Moon  Church 

As  a Very  Dangerous  Sect 

Cardinal  Francois  Marty,  archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  described  Rev.  Sun  Myung 
Moon’s  Unification  Church  as  a “very 
dangerous  ” sect.  In  the  course  of  a press 
conference  in  Paris,  the  cardinal  main- 
tained that  “the  Moon  sect,  ” which  is  of- 
ficially known  as  the  Association  for  the 
Unity  of  World  Christianity,  “misjoined  ” 
anticommunism,  Asian  philosophies,  and 
(elements)  of  Christianity.  He  also  said 
that  the  sect  by  demanding  the  “total 
commitment”  of  its  members  “alienated 
them  from  their  own  families  and  coun- 
tries. ” He  is  charged,  further,  that  the 
sect  posed  a danger  by  reason  of  the 
“psychological  methods  ” it  employed. 

World  Hunger:  2-Cent  Tax 

Presbyterians  are  being  asked  to  contri- 
bute two  cents  per  meal  to  combat  world 
hunger.  Under  a plan  approved  by  the 
Orange  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern),  more 
than  $830,000  in  hunger-fighting  funds 
could  be  raised.  The  money  would  be  di- 
vided approximately  3 to  1 between  the 
denomination  and  the  Orange  Presbytery 
hunger  program.  No  more  than  5 cents 
per  dollar  would  be  permitted  to  cover  for 
administrative  and  promotional  costs. 
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If  You  Can  Get  It^  Why  Not  Eat  It? 


A major  article  in  this  issue  reports  on  the  efforts  of 
various  people  to  do  something  about  hunger.  Why  are 
we  telling  these  stories?  I think  it  is  because  we  want  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  for  all  of  us  to  do  something,  even 
though  we  feel  that  we  really  do  not  have  our  hands  on  the 
top  controls. 

Perhaps,  though,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  again  why  all 
this  furor  over  feeding  the  hungry?  Where  is  the  place  for 
personal  initiative?  Does  not  God  expect  each  person  to 
“bear  his  own  burden”  (in  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Gala- 
tians)? In  another  way,  why  must  I always  keep  telling 
myself  not  to  eat  this  or  not  to  drink  that  lest  someone  else 
should  go  hungry?  If  you  can  get  it,  why  not  eat  it? 

Doris  Longacre,  compiler  of  the  More  with  Less  Cook- 
book, spoke  recently  of  the  tendency  to  abuse  the  use  of 
food  in  the  same  way  that  many  abuse  sex.  The  point,  she 
said,  is  that  people  expect  too  much  from  both  and  devote 
proportionately  too  much  time  and  energy  in  a futile  at- 
tempt to  make  each  into  something  not  intended. 

Gourmet  food  and  gourmet  sex,  she  would  hold,  are 
both  taking  a good  thing  further  than  it  was  intended  to 
go.  Food  is  a gift  of  God  and  should  be  received  with 
thanksgiving.  Eating  together  is  an  occasion  for  joy  and 
mutual  support.  But  feasting  on  the  best  cuts  every  day 
goes  beyond  its  intended  use. 

This  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of 
temptation  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone”  (Lk. 
4:4).  Food,  after  all,  only  has  maintenance  value.  We  have 
a higher  calling  than  the  animals  whose  food  needs  and 
sexual  activities,  whose  whole  lives,  in  fact,  are  programmed 
by  instinct.  They  eat  when  they  are  hungry,  are  sexually 
active  in  season,  and  often  end  their  lives  as  part  of  the 
food  chain. 

But  humankind  is  called  to  more  than  this.  There  are 
disagreements,  of  course,  on  how  much  choice  an  individual 


has,  but  we  know  that  some  persons  have  options.  As 
Jesus  demonstrated,  it  is  the  power  of  choice  which  sets 
us  off  from  the  rest  of  creation.  We  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  We  live  first  of  all  by  vision. 

Because  we  live  first  by  vision  we  cannot  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  life  of  instinct  alone.  We  are  called  to  think,  to 
agonize  with  God  and  fellows,  to  plan,  to  serve,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  time.  It  is  the  human  way. 

A book  I once  read  was  titled  The  Grandeur  and  Misery 
of  Man.  The  vision  is  the  grandeur.  The  misery  is  the 
penchant  for  turning  the  vision  upside  down.  Normal 
hunger  is  distorted  into  indulgence.  Sexuality  undisciplined 
becomes  license.  And  the  urge  to  succeed  may  become 
uncaring  competition.  Even  prudence,  a generally  admir- 
able quality,  may  deteriorate  into  craftiness  and  lead  to  a 
multitude  of  sins.  A concern  for  security  may  lead  to  all 
manner  of  violent  measures. 

The  debate  in  the  U.S.  over  intelligence  illustrates  the 
last  point  vividly.  One  malicious  spinoff  from  World  War  2 
was  the  assumption  that  intelligence  gathering  is  needful 
and  proper.  This  was  institutionalized  in  the  form  of  the 
CIA  and  ethically  things  have  gone  downhill  ever  since. 
From  the  reports  we  would  gather  that  through  the  CIA, 
the  U.S.  exists  in  a state  of  perpetual  undeclared  war- 
fare on  anyone  who  gets  in  the  way. 

The  people  featured  in  the  lead  article  are  going  the 
other  way.  They  are  attempting  to  live  their  lives  not  on 
bread  alone,  but  on  a vision  of  the  good  life  which  holds 
that  all  God’s  children  deserve  food  and  shelter  and 
it  is  our  privilege  to  help  make  this  possible. 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  the  one  which  says, 
“If  you  can  get  it,  eat  it,”  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed. 
It  goes  by  various  names,  but  one  of  the  better  ones  is 
“nonconformity  to  the  world.”  None  should  try  to  bridge 
it.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The 

Anabaptist  Vision: 
I Time  for  Phase  3 

by  Jan  Gleysteen 


Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  was  the  year  in 
I which  Mennonites  contemplated  the  emergence  of  the 
I Anabaptist  movement  450  years  before.  For  many  the 
review  of  our  past  became  more  than  a study  of  his- 
I torical  facts;  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a gap  be- 
tween Anabaptist  Vision  and  Mennonite  Reality.  It 
I challenged  some  to  forge  contemporary  forms  through 
I which  to  express  our  believers’  church  ideals. 

During  the  year  some  voiced  the  concern  that  a study 
of  our  heritage  would  lead  to  “ancestor  worship.”  Although 
a legitimate  concern,  I have  not  found  many  traces  of  it 
in  the  94  different  sessions  of  various  heritage  events  I 
was  involved  in  during  the  anniversary  year.  After  care- 
fully listening  to  the  opening  remarks  and  concluding 
prayers  of  about  that  many  pastors  and  program  chairmen, 
I can  only  conclude  that  Mennonites  are  keenly  aware  and 
fearful  of  just  such  ancestor  worship.  This  is  so  much  so 
that  some  even  have  difficulty  affirming  the  definite  contri- 
butions the  early  Anabaptists  have  made  to  ongoing 
Christianity. 

Nor  have  the  persons  principally  engaged  in  the  respon- 
sible popularization  of  our  heritage  fostered  ancestor 
worship.  J.  C.  Wenger,  John  Ruth,  Leonard  Gross,  and 


H.  S.  Bender,  whose  Anabaptist  Vision  in  1943  the  author  views  as 
culmination  of  phase  1 in  the  rediscovery  of  our  heritage 


Merle  Good  have  presented  our  people,  our  pilgrimage, 
and  our  movement  — wrinkles,  blemishes,  warts  and  all. 
They  have  made  no  efforts  to  gild  the  lily,  or  to  “de- 
Stalinize”  our  past  into  gloriously  acceptable  images.  Our 
historical  tours  do  not  avoid  Munster  and  the  lessons  we 
can  learn  from  misguided  chiliasm. 

Mennonite  historians  from  John  Horsch  to  C.  J.  Dyck 
have  always  placed  the  Mennonite  story  in  the  context 
of  the  people  of  God  through  the  ages.  Moreover  the 
Historical  Committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church  perceives 
its  task  as  more  than  keeping  dusty  records:  it  must  of 
necessity  combine  the  gathering  of  facts  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  history  and  principles. 

Some  Other  Dangers.  There  are,  however,  other  dangers. 
One  is  the  overuse  and  misuse  of  the  word  “Anabaptist  ” 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  word’s  usefulness  to  com- 
municate would  best  be  served  by  limiting  its  use  to  two 
situations:  (1)  to  describe  historically  the  initial  movement 
of  those  brothers  in  Christ  who  were  forced  to  leave 
the  Swiss  state  church  — and  their  early  followers,  in 
Austria,  Germany,  and  the  low  countries  and  (2)  to  de- 
scribe their  vision  of  church  renewal  (theology).  This 


The  author  with  a tour  group  in  Zollikon,  site  of  the  first  Anabap- 
tist congregation 


centered  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  lordship  of 
Christ,  the  baptism  of  adult  believers,  the  importance  of 
brotherhood  community,  and  the  concerns  of  compassion, 
mission,  love,  and  nonresistance. 

Unfortunately,  some  institutions  have  used  the  hypen- 
ated  term  “ Anabaptist-Mennonite”  to  label  almost  any- 
thing they  were  planning  to  do  anyway  while  avoiding 
the  consequences  of  radical  discipleship.  Last  summer 
we  saw  a surprising  new  label:  “Teutonic-Anabaptism,”  a 
very  unfortunate  term  indeed.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the 
system  of  theology  described  above  is  applicable  only  to 
persons  of  Swiss-German  descent.  If  it’s  true  that  our 
particular  wholistic  view  of  the  Scriptures  and  our 
commitment  to  practical  everyday  Christianity  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Indian,  or  the  Tan- 
zanian, or  that  our  vision  theology  cannot  benefit  from  a 
new,  creative  interpretation  by  persons  from  Japan  or 
south  Texas,  we  ought  to  disband  our  Mission  Board  at 
once. 

Another  danger  is  gimmickry  and  commercialism.  I re- 
member John  Ruth’s  remark:  “The  day  may  still  come 
that  we’ll  have  to  fight  Fraktur-letter  bumper  stickers 
reading:  ‘I  am  proud  to  be  a Mennonite.’  ” It  seemed 
hardly  possible  then,  but  that  time  is  here.  Especially 
during  the  anniversary  year  Mennonite  artists  were  pres- 
sured by  Mennonite  and  non-Mennonite  merchants  to  de- 
sign sweat  shirts,  ceramic  plates,  and  paper  weights  with 
Anabaptist  themes  because  “the  stuff  would  certainly  sell.  ” 
And  when  those  artists  refused  their  services  the  products 
appeared  anyway. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  when  a local  MYF  group  in  youth- 
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ful  enthusiasm  produces  such  items  in  the  spirit  of  an 
annual  amateur  Christmas  program.  But  when  adults  see 
the  marketing  possibilities  ahead  of  the  message  and  the 
mission,  it  becomes  disgusting  indeed.  The  same  thing 
can  be  true  of  tourism.  A Mennonite  minister  called  me  one 
evening  to  say:  “My  wife  and  I have  just  decided  to  or- 
ganize an  Anabaptist  Heritage  tour  of  Europe  for  a num- 
ber of  our  friends.  The  airline  offered  us  an  attractive 
deal  which  includes  Paris,  Rome,  and  Frankfurt.  We  also 
have  a half  a day  in  and  around  Zurich.  Someone  told  me 
you  know  what  to  see  there,  and  I wonder  if  you  could 
have  it  to  me  by  Thursday.  . . . ” 

One  begins  to  suspect  that  gawking  at  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  shopping  for  watches  in  Lucerne  takes  a higher 
priority  than  a serious  study  of  Free  Church  origins. 
“Having  been  to  Europe’’  seems  more  important  than 
discerning  together  the  shape  of  contemporary  applications 
of  the  principles  in  the  home  congregations. 

But  these  few  negative  incidents  are  overshadowed  by 
a positive  experience,  the  full  effect  of  which  cannot  yet 
be  measured.  We  have  heard  of  conversions,  many  re- 
commitments and  changes  in  lifestyle  or  vocation  as  a 
result  of  heritage  studies.  It  has  strengthened  congrega- 
tional life  in  numerous  places.  Some  ex-Mennonites  who 
attended  Anabaptist  Heritage  weekends  in  the  hope  of 
finding  material  to  complete  their  family  histories  became 
fascinated  with  the  story  and  the  theology.  More  than  a 
few  have  told  us:  “If  we  had  heard  this  emphasis  while 
we  were  yet  in  church,  we’d  still  be  Mennonites  today.  ” 
The  common  ground  of  our  origins  has  brought  the 
various  Mennonite  bodies  together.  Some  have  found  this 
to  be  so  worthwhile  that  they  are  now  talking  about  an 
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annual  Anabaptist  Heritage  emphasis.  There  are  other 
signs  that  the  interest  in  our  origin  and  principles  will 
continue  after  the  anniversary  year,  but  this  interest  will 
take  new  forms. 

Now  for  Phase  3.  The  past  fifty  years  of  our  Menno- 
! nite  pilgrimage,  particularly  in  North  America,  might  be 
divided  into  three  phases.  We  could  label  the  scholarly 
j rediscovery  of  our  heritage  culminating  in  H.  S Bender’s 
i masterly  presentation  on  the  Anabaptist  Vision  in  1943 
as  phase  1.  The  responsible  popularization  of  this  knowl- 
edge now  well  under  way  becomes  phase  2.  J.  C.  Wenger 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  in  both  these 
phases.  He  combines  the  traits  of  a careful  scholar  and  a 
delightful  storyteller.  Both  phases  need  to  continue,  for 
new  generations  of  people  are  always  entering  our  fel- 
lowship. They  also  need  to  know  the  story  of  our  past 
faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness.  I myself  have  been  involved 
in  this  work  since  1968  when  the  Martyrs  Mirror  Project 
was  born  at  the  end  of  Music  Week  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center.  The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to 
work  together  on  phase  3:  the  practical  application  of  the 
New  Testament/ Anabaptist  Vision  in  our  time.  In  an 
August  19,  1975,  Gospel  Herald  article,  John  W.  Miller 
used  the  term  Neo-Anabaptism  to  describe  this  phase.  A 
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few  congregations  and  house  fellowships  have  already 
started  on  it.  Phase  3 may  easily  become  the  most  ex- 
citing, but  also  the  most  difficult  phase.  To  enter  it 
means  that  we  must  now  lay  to  rest  the  corrupting  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  controversies  that  have  plagued 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

One  of  these  is  the  Fundamentalist-Modernist  debate. 
Any  further  accusations  that  a certain  segment  of  our  church 
is  too  far  to  the  left,  or  the  right,  or  accused  by  both 
sides  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  is  senseless  in 
the  light  of  what  we  already  know  about  Anabaptism:  We 
are  not  even  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  road! 

At  the  Believers’  Church  Conference  in  1968  John 
Howard  Yoder  typed  Anabaptism  as  a theology  which 
had  much  in  common  with  Protestantism  and  Spiritualism 
and  Pietism  with  which  it  shares  the  great  themes  of 
Christianity,  but  from  which  it  also  differs  on  significant 
points.  It  is,  in  Yoder’s  typology,  like  one  of  the  three 
lines  of  a triangle  on  which  the  three  sides  never 
quite  meet.  Walter  Klaassen  titled  his  book  Anabaptism, 
Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  John  Ruth  uses  the 
phrase  “The  Third  Option,”  and  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 
pleads  for  the  “Possibility  of  an  Independent  Judgment.” 

Each  of  these  terms  is  rooted  in  our  concept  of  the  ab- 
solute lordship  of  Christ  over  the  whole  of  our  life,  and 
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our  kingdom  theology.  Choosing  this  third  option  will  not 
necessarily  make  life  easier  for  us  in  this  world.  The 
early  Anabaptists  knew  this  and  spoke  of  the  “bitter 
Christ,”  but  taking  an  escape  route  through  Fundamen- 
talism or  Spiritualism,  or  any  other  kind  of  -ism  means: 
allowing  part  of  our  lives  to  remain  under  the  domination 
of  Mars  or  mammon. 

Only  after  we  realize  this  basic  difference  between  the 
other  theologies  and  the  N.T. /Anabaptist  Vision  can  the 
Neo-Anabaptism  of  phase  3 begin  to  function.  But  unless 
we  let  it  function  we  Mennonites  are  not  merely  falling 
short  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision:  We  will  find  that  many  of 
the  borrowed  theologies  in  our  midst  are  incompatible  with 
it.  To  illustrate:  that  we  have  among  us  an  ongoing  dis- 
agreement between  those  who  emphasize  the  spiritual 
experience  and  those  who  stress  the  social  expression  of 
our  faith  is  the  result  of  thoughtless  borrowing  from  other 
streams  of  thought.  We  have  a discussion  we  might  have 
avoided  completely  had  we  been  better  informed  about 
both  the  New  Testament  and  our  Anabaptist  principles. 
Till  we  do  the  use  of  the  hyphenated  term  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  becomes  misleading. 

Some  Changes  to  Be  Expected.  If  we,  and  any  other  be- 
lievers regardless  of  background  or  label,  choose  to  go  the 
costly  road  of  New  Testament  discipleship  exciting 
changes  are  bound  to  take  place.  First  we  will  rediscover 
the  richness  of  that  close  fellowship  of  disciples,  the 
brotherhood  church.  Unlike  the  Catholics  who  regard  the 
church  as  an  institution,  the  Protestants  who  view  the 
church  as  the  place  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
preached  and  baptism  and  communion  are  properly  ad- 


ministered, or  the  Pietists  who  see  the  church  as  a source 
for  individual  spiritual  fulfillment,  the  Anabaptists  saw 
the  church  primarily  as  the  band  of  committed  disciples. 

We  will  need  to  take  a close  look  at  the  meaning  oi 
church  membership  in  our  congregations  today.  We 
must  align  our  membership  rolls  with  as  near  an  active,  , 
alive  membership  as  possible  in  which  all  participate  ac- 
cording to  *^he  full  extent  of  their  talents,  gifts,  and  cir-j 
cumstances.  We  eliminate  from  our  conversations  “holding 
our  young  people.”  We  will  soon  realize  that  we  have  tC' 
“win”  our  young  people  along  with  our  friends  and  neigh- j 
bors.  We  must  move  from  an  emphasis  of  “saving  souls’ 
and  adding  more  numbers  to  an  emphasis  on  inviting 
others  to  the  Jesus  way  of  life  which  follows  real  conver- 
sion. Together  we  will  discover  a new  and  meaningful  non-j 
conformity  to  the  world. 

Once  we  are  in  the  process  of  building  a believers’ 
church  we  will  already  be  a missionary  movement.  Bothj 
the  early  Christians  and  the  early  Anabaptists  in  theii 
excitement  about  the  fellowship  of  saints  went  about  invit- 
ing others  to  share  in  the  experience.  From  the  Samari-: 
tan  woman  who  left  her  jugs  at  the  well  to  tell  hei 
townsfolk  about  Jesus,  to  Eberli  Bolt  who  left  his  Brown 
Swiss  cows  to  preach  the  gospel  at  St.  Gallen,  the  lay- 
man’s witness  can  again  become  so  effective  that  in  retro-' 
spect  mass  evangelism  will  look  like  an  expensive  mistake 

As  we  break  out  of  our  Swiss-German,  Dutch- Russian, 
mold  our  church  will  become  multicultural  and  we  willii 
enjoy  diversity  within  the  unity  of  the  common  nationality> 
of  our  chosen  kingdom.  The  need  for  special  emphasis  on,' 
blacks,  Spanish,  or  women  (recently  borrowed  from  Prot- 
estantism or  society  at  large)  will  dwindle  once  we  affirm 
that  our  Spanish  and  black  sisters  and  brothers  represent! 
the  all-of-us  out  of  a common  kingdom  perspective. 

That  same  kingdom  perspective  will  keep  us  from  en- 
dorsing or  condoning  the  evil  tactics  which  the  powers 
of  the  worldly  kingdoms  use  supposedly  for  the  common 
good  of  their  own  subjects.  True  Anabaptists  do  not  ap-, 
preciate  the  “lesser  of  two  evils  ” approach  nor  the  lame' 
excuse  that  the  USSR  or  the  Vietcong  are  doing  the  same' 
thing.  Our  King  said,  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world: 

. . . If  [it]  were  . . . then  would  my  servants  fight.  ” 
Having  chosen  to  be  citizens  of  His  kingdom  now,  we 
have  become  too  busy  to  be  involved  in  the  endless 
squabbles  between  one  godless  system  against  another. 

Robert  Friedmann  often  described  Anabaptism  as  “Exis- 
tential Christianity,”  a total  way  of  life  in  which  dif- 
ferences between  doctrine  and  ethics,  belief  and  practice,  1 
no  longer  exist.  Life  becomes  one  great  and  eternal  YES  j 
to  the  call  of  Christ.  This  clearly  goes  beyond  mere 
speculation  and  casual  moralism.  Spirituality  and  obe- j 
dience  become  one  and  the  same,  warp  and  woof  of  the 
same  seamless  garment  which  is  Christ’s.  It  is  a Chris-  j 
tian  existence  of  unreserved  surrender  and  dedication  to  j 
the  divine  will. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  hope  to  be  part  of  that 
emerging  movement! 
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The  Witness  of  Repentance 

by  Walfred  J.  Fahrer 


We  have  been  saturated  with  words  upon  words  and 
warnings  upon  warnings  until  the  words  “civil  religion”  are 
almost  fighting  words  among  us.  Still  the  issue  is  as  old  as 
our  Anabaptist  heritage:  whether  the  government  (shep- 
herding) of  the  church  and  the  government  of  the  state  can 
join  hands.  If  this  is  an  old  issue,  what  makes  it  important 
for  us  to  consider  today? 

Two  reasons  have  made  this  a pertinent  issue;  the  first 
is  the  U.S.  Bicentennial,  the  second  (perhaps  less  obvious) 
is  a fear  of  our  unique  heritage  being  lost  in  an  amalgama- 
tion of  ideas  and  denominations  and  in  an  increasing  ac- 
commodation with  the  standards  of  our  society. 

Our  fears  are  certainly  not  unfounded  as  we  note  the 
progress  of  the  Bicentennial  celebrations.  Indeed  it  does 
seem  that  the  U.S.  government  is  glorifying  the  history  of 
warfare  with  language  which  is  more  religious  than  histori- 
cal in  character.  What  shall  we  say  to  all  of  this?  What 
shall  our  witness  be? 

Considering  our  heritage,  should  there  be  a question 
about  our  witness?  Let  us  answer  that  question  immediately 
with  an  unequivocable  “yes’  ! On  any  question  of  obedience 
to  Christ  there  must  be  time  and  prayer  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  our  witness.  We  must  never  be  dogmatic  or 
automatic.  It  must  be  sincere,  humble,  and  loving.  There 
! are  always  two  areas  of  importance  to  consider  in  this 
matter  of  witness:  attitudes  and  facts.  The  attitude  we  have 
is  as  important  as  the  facts  of  the  stand  we  take.  Here  is 
where  I feel  concerned. 

On  the  one  hand  there  seem  to  be  those  within  the 
brotherhood  who  readily  discern  the  dangers  of  our  “creep- 
ing accommodation”  with  the  world.  Their  voices  are  heard 
clearly  as  they  point  out  the  dangers  of  that  accommodation, 
and  they  are  critical  of  those  in  government  who  claim 
Christ  yet  mix  government  and  faith  without  discernment. 
Critical  also  are  their  voices  as  they  cry  out  against  Chris- 
tian “notables  ” who  seem  to  baptize  our  warring  ways 
with  religious  eloquence.  In  fact  they  seem  to  be  caught 
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up  in  their  criticism  so  much  that  they  become  almost 
militant.  Although  they  are  clear  in  their  discernment,  they 
often  carry  with  that  discernment  an  arrogant  attitude  — 
which  destroys  the  value  of  their  witness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  within  the  brother- 
hood with  an  attitude  of  simplistic  acceptance  of  govern- 
ment. For  them,  the  rhetoric  of  “one  nation  under  God  ” 
is  accepted  unquestioningly.  Government  is  appointed  by 
God.  Therefore  we  should  love  our  nation  and  stand  behind 
her  government.  We  should  submit  ourselves  to  its  au- 
thority without  question.  God  is  to  be  the  judge,  not  man. 
This  stance  is  really  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first, 
and  creates  a polarization  in  our  brotherhood  which,  over 
and  over  again,  threatens  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed. 

Is  there  no  alternative?  I believe  there  is!  It  is  a more 
costly  one  — but  one  which  I believe  the  Lord  would  have 
us  once  more  pioneer!  It  is  centered  in  the  word,  “repent- 
ance. ” We  earn  the  right  to  speak  redemptively  to  the 
world.  We  are  to  be  discerning  of  the  faults  of  our  nation. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  a “king- 
dom of  this  world.”  The  United  States  isn’t  so  much 
building  a political  empire  as  an  economic  empire  — some- 
thing more  subtle  and  less  clearly  discerned! 

If  our  cries  of  warning  don’t  bring  us  to  prayer  and  tears 
— and,  yes,  to  fasting  — how  can  we  claim  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  Christ?  If  our  criticism  isn’t  backed  by  love,  how 
can  we  call  ourselves  His  servants?  Where  is  the  humble 
fear  which  undergirded  our  resistance  to  warfare  in  past 
generations?  We  should  be  taking  the  initiative  to  call  com- 
mitted Christians  to  pray  and  fast  with  repentant  hearts 
for  the  coming  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  call  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  God  s people.  “If  my  peo- 
ple, who  are  called  by  my  name  humble  themselves,  and 
pray  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways, 
then  will  I hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin 
and  heal  their  land  ” (2  Chron.  7:14). 

If  a country  is  baptizing  its  immorality  and  sin  with  a 
religious  cloak  it  is  because  God’s  people  have  not  been 
unified  in  a truly  repentant  witness.  He  is  calling  yet.  Will 
we  hear  Him?  ^ 
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The  charismatics  have  been  trying  to  teach  us  some- 
thing, but  we  have  been  slow  learners,  maybe  even  a bit 
retarded.  Or  are  we  embarrassed,  perhaps  frightened  at 
what  we  see,  glancing  quickly  the  other  way,  excusing  it 
in  “them”  because  they  are  “there”  while  we  are  “here”? 

The  charismatics  in  a very  fine  and  spontaneous  manner 
practice  the  theology  and  therapy  of  touch.  The  sons  of 
Menno,  along  with  the  other  denominations  to  the  right  of 
center  in  the  religious  spectrum,  have  in  general  avoided 
going  beyond  the  conventional  and  noncommittal  hand- 
shake. And  that  preferably  should  be  limited  to  less  than 
six  seconds  in  duration. 

There  are  exceptions  to  Menno’ s accusation.  Our 
plain  brethren  of  the  East  still  practice  the  holy  kiss.  The 
rest  of  us  west  of  the  Appalachians  breathed  a sigh  of  re- 
lief when  Kenneth  Taylor  suggested  to  his  children  through 
The  Living  Bible  that  the  holy  kiss  was  really  intended  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a warm  shaking  of  the  hands.  We 
quietly  dropped  the  greeting  we  had  practiced  sporadi- 
cally. Perhaps  we  always  feared  the  homosexual  accusa- 
tion, or  was  it  the  possibility  of  picking  up  a virus?  Any- 
way, why  risk  a snicker  or  influenza? 

But  in  the  Bible,  Jesus  took  the  risk,  the  disciples  and 
apostles  seemingly  followed  His  example.  Luke  7:45,  Luke 
15:20,  Luke  22:47,  Acts  20:37,  Romans  16:16,  1 Corinthians 
16:20,  1 Thessalonians  5:26,  1 Peter  5:14,  and  others 
seem  to  substantiate  that  it  was  practiced  and  preached. 
The  kiss  of  custom  took  on  new  meaning,  becoming  the 
holy  kiss.  True,  Judas  misused  it,  but  1 doubt  if  that  is  our 
reluctance  to  practice  what  once  we  studied  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  church. 

Nor  did  Jesus  fear  to  touch  people,  or  be  touched  by 
them.  Mark  1:41,  Matthew  8:15,  Matthew  20:34,  Mark 
6:56,  Mark  7:33,  Luke  22:51,  etc.  plainly  state  that  Jesus 
made  tactile  contact  with  people.  The  repeated  reference 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
8:18,  Acts  9:17,  Acts  13:3,  Acts  6:6,  etc.)  only  emphasizes 
that  early  Christians  used  with  frequency  the  sense  of  touch 
that  many  of  us  either  ignore  or  look  at  with  questioning 
and  no  little  feeling  of  trepidation.  We  may  fear  the 
thoughts  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  Our  reluc- 
tance to  reach  out  to  one  another,  to  touch  one  another. 


may  stem  out  of  an  inner  reluctance  to  become  involved. 
To  touch  is  to  get  close,  to  get  close  is  to  risk  sharing,  to 
risk  sharing  is  to  risk  oneself.  And  self  we  jealously  guard. 

Menno  males  are  more  reluctant  than  the  sisters  to 
appear  tender  and  reveal  any  emotion.  So  we  only  nod  our 
manly  heads  or  stiffly  shake  the  proffered  hand,  scrupul- 
ously avoiding  any  further  touch  or  embrace  that  might 
be  misinterpreted  as  love  for  a brother  or  sister.  For  a 
brother  to  cross  the  moat  of  sex,  to  lay  a hand  upon  a 
sister’s  arm,  to  gently  clasp  her  hand  in  caring,  Christian 
concern  would  be  dangerous.  To  place  your  cheek  against 
hers,  to  say  with  Jesus’  love  and  grace,  with  holy  intent 
and  meaning,  “I  love  you,  I will  pray  for  you,  ” would  be 
unthinkable.  Seemingly  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  unless 
three  feet  of  dead  air  space  insulates  us  from  one  another. 
The  charismatics  are  not  so  pious,  perhaps  less  pharisaic 
than  the  sons  of  Menno.  And  so  they  are  free. 

How  sad  that  some  make  spiritual  eunuchs  of  them- 
selves because  of  Hollywood’s  misadventures.  But  praise 
God  that  others  have  learned  to  hold  hands  in  a prayer 
circle,  have  revived  the  holy  kiss,  have  learned  to  say  to 
one  another,  “I  love  you,  ” without  blushing,  stuttering,  or 
feeling  the  need  to  qualify  it.  The  love  of  John  3:16,  the 
love  that  permeated  the  early  church,  is  of  a different  cali- 
ber than  that  oozing  out  from  TV  screens,  literary  tripe, 
and  suggestive  song  lyrics.  We  should  be  unashamed  of 
that  Jesus’  love.  The  cheapness  of  the  world’s  “love  ” that 
leads  only  to  a bed  should  not  make  us  emotionally  sterile. 

If  the  sons  of  Menno  cannot  say  the  old  words  with  all 
their  beautiful  spiritual  overtones,  then  they  best  invent 
new  ones  that  stand  aloof  with  proper  primness,  uncon- 
fused with  fleshly  love.  Perhaps  we  will  have  to  divise 
substitutes  also  for  contact,  or  wear  Middle  Age  armor  so 
we  can  clink  and  clank  against  one  another  in  self-  j 
righteous  purity.  j 

But  as  for  me,  be  it  to  brother  or  sister,  I am  learn- 
ing to  say,  “I  love  you,  ” reaching  out  to  you  in  that 
healing-sharing  ministry  of  touch,  symbolizing  that  your 
burden  is  my  burden,  that  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If  you  feel  that  by  such  blatant  confession,  I have  said 
naughty  words,  then  prayer  should  be  made.  You  will 
need  it  more  than  I.  — Menno  B.  Hurd 
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is  alive  and  well  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College 


FuH-time  college  Bible  and  philosophy 
professors  are  Herbert  Swartz,  acting 
chairman  of  department;  and  (standing, 
from  left)  Tom  Finger  and  John  R. 
Martin.  Willard  Swartley  is  on  sabbatical. 


• There  are  82  students  enrolled  as  full-time  Bible  majors  this  year.  Of  these 
students,  35  are  taking  Bible  in  combination  with  a second  (double)  major. 

• EMC  presently  offers  20  courses  in  biblical  and  church  studies  and  philosophy. 
There  is  diversity  in  the  qualified,  committed  faculty  of  three  full-time  and 
ten  part-time  persons  from  the  college  and  seminary  staff. 

• In  addition  to  the  four-year  Bible  major,  EMC  offers  one-  or  two-years  of 
concentrated  Bible  study— an  excellent  way  to  explore  the  biblical  message 
in  a Christian  liberal  arts  setting. 

• The  one,  two,  and  three-year  programs  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on  the 
EMC  campus  open  up  another  realm  of  Bible  study  possibilities.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  from  the  office  of  the  dean. 

• EMC  will  sponsor  the  third  annual  "Bible  Lands  Pilgrimage"  to  Egypt,  Jordan, 
and  Israel,  April  13-23,  1976,  with  Daniel  Yutzy  and  Norman  Derstine  as  tour 
hosts  and  Bible  study  leaders. 

• Biblical  interpretation  (hermeneutics)  was  the  theme  of  the  annual  Ministers' 
Week  program,  Jan.  19-22,  1976. 


Bible  study,  singing,  and  prayer  are  centra! 
to  regular  chape!  services  in  the  newly- 
renovated  chapel-auditorium. 


For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 
Phone:  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  333 


Numerous  students  are  attending  voluntary  evening  Bible  studies  led  by  EMC 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  and  Daniel  Yutzy,  vice-president  for  academic 
affairs. 

"Bible  Studies  with  Myron  Augsburger,"  a 1 5-minute  weekly  broadcast,  can 
be  heard  on  the  following  stations: 

FLORIDA 


Sarasota 

WKZM-FM 

105.5 

2:45  p.m.  Sundays 

IDAHO 

Caldwell 

KBGN 

910 

8:1 5 a.m.  Sundays 

ILLINOIS 

Peoria 

WPEO 

1020 

7:15  a.m. Sundays 

NEW  YORK 

Hornell 

WHHO-AM 

-FM 

1320 

105.3 

2:30  p.m.  Sundays 

OHIO 

Archbold 

WHFD 

95.9 

7 a.m. Sundays 

Canton 

WTOF 

98.1 

7:45  p.m.  Sundays 

Cincinnati 

WAKW 

93.3 

1 1 :45  a.m.  Saturdays 

Lima 

WTGN 

97.7 

9:45  p.m.  Saturday 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Boyertown 

WBYO 

107.5 

6:15  p.m.  Saturdays 

Lancaster 

WDAC 

94.5 

1 :30  p.m.  Sundays 

Warren 

WNAE 

1310 

8 a.m. Sundays 

VIRGINIA 

Broadway 

WBTX 

1470 

12:45  p.m.  Sundays 

Harrisonburg 

WEMC 

91.7 

7:30  p.m.  Tuesdays 

Harrisonburg 

WHBG 

1360 

7:15  a.m.  Sundays 

Richmond 

WRFK 

106.5 

7 p.m. Sundays 

church  news 

Artifacts  Become 
Touchstones  of  Reality 


In  the  brief  year  that  the  Heritage 
Center  in  Souderton,  Pa.,  has  been  open, 
the  Mennonite  Historians  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  have  been  the  recipients 
of  many  artifacts  from  our  Anabaptist 
and  cultural  heritages.  Individuals  of  both 
the  Franconia  and  Eastern  District  Con- 
ferences have  recognized  the  value  of 
sharing  these  things  with  the  wider 
church  community. 

MHEP  recently  acquired  an  extensive 
and  wonderfully  preserved  collection  of 
papers  from  the  Gehman  family  of  Bally. 
The  papers  represent  account  books  and 
inventories,  wills  and  dowries,  cipher- 
ing or  handwriting  books,  recipes  of 
folk  medicine,  and  collected  personal 
memorabilia  of  almost  two  centuries. 
John  L.  Ruth,  vice-president  of  MHEP, 
calls  the  Gehman  gift  “the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  a Mennonite  family’s 
papers  that  we  have  seen  remaining 
intact.” 

Although  only  a faded,  incomplete 
glimpse  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Mennonite  life  at  the  perimeters  of 
the  Franconia  Conference,  the  papers 
still  emanate  leftover  warmth  and  human 
interest. 

Mutely  testifying  to  the  handmade 
quality  of  life  in  Mennonite  American 
communities  are  the  numerous  artifacts 
from  both  conference  areas.  Homespun 
flax,  handwoven  linens  and  wonderfully 
made  coverlets,  sleigh  robes,  and  hand- 
sewn  clothing,  as  well  as  carpentry  and 
farm  tools,  family  Bibles,  and  sleighs  have 
been  brought  out  of  dusty  attics  and  fra- 
grant cedar  chests  for  the  enjoyment  of 
everyone. 

Along  with  the  household  and  farm 
implements,  the  Mennonite  Historians 
have  been  given  the  creative  outpourings 
of  our  forefathers.  Numerous  fragile  but 
still  colorful  Fraktur  of  such  early  Fraktur 
artists  as  Jacob  Rohr  and  Johannes  Geh- 
man as  well  as  the  work  of  Fredson  Bower 
and  John  D.  Souder  have  been  received. 
In  these  Fraktur  can  be  seen  the  synthesis 
of  the  sublimely  religious  praise  of  God 
with  the  earthly  expression  of  beauty. 

In  addition  to  personal  historical  rec- 
ords, the  Mennonite  Historians  have  been 
given  church  records.  Through  Eugene 


L.  to  r.:  Debbie,  Michael,  Becky,  and  Shari 
Gehman  with  their  parents,  Abraham  and 
DroHene  Gehman.  Behind  them  hangs  a 
Friendship  Quilt  made  and  printed  by  Geh- 
man family  members  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Kerr,  MHEP  has  received  the  1738  alms 
book  of  the  Lower  Skippack  Mennonite 
Church,  the  church  of  the  “Johnson  Menno- 
nites  ” who  evolved  out  of  the  split  of  1848. 
In  addition,  several  1743  and  1767  edi- 
tions of  the  Sauer  Bible  used  in  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Franconia  Conference,  the 
communion  cup  from  Deep  Run  East, 
and  deeds  to  many  church  properties  are 
artifacts  that  capture  to  a small  degree 
church  history.  — Joyce  Clemmer  Munro 

Illinois  Churches 
Sell  for  Relief 

The  eighteenth  annual  Illinois  Menno- 
nite Relief  Sale  will  be  held  at  Expo- 
sition Gardens,  Peoria,  111.,  on  Mar.  13 
with  various  activities  starting  at  6:00 
a.m.  and  continuing  throughout  the  day. 

“At  this  Illinois  Relief  Sale,  sponsored 
by  35  Mennonite  churches  in  central  Ill- 
inois, more  than  1,000  people  will  be  vol- 
unteering their  time,  talents,  and  money 
working  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  help 
the  needy,  stated  Donald  Roth,  cochair- 
man. A short  description  of  each  quilt 
and  the  time  it  will  be  sold  is  available 
to  salegoers  on  the  morning  of  Mar.  13. 

Other  exciting  features  of  the  auction 
are  handsome  handmade  afghans,  pillows, 
and  rugs  as  well  as  toys,  cameras,  dishes, 
pictures,  watches,  clocks,  lamps,  tools. 


and  novelties  of  all  kinds. 

Delicate  handmade  glassworks  of  art 
will  be  sold  at  a special  booth.  A glass- 
blower  from  Midland,  Mich.,  will  be  dem- 
onstrating the  process  of  blowing  glass 
and  will  make  these  items  for  sale. 

Another  new  venture  this  year  is  dem- 
onstrating the  use  of  the  potter’s  wheel 
by  an  art  professor  from  one  of  our  Men- 
nonite colleges.  Over  75  pottery  works 
of  art  will  be  for  sale  also. 

Opening  at  7:00  a.m.  will  be  separate 
booths  selling  all  kinds  of  antiques,  baby 
clothes  and  quilts,  children’s  items,  books 
of  all  types,  and  art  and  needlework  items. 
Also  new  this  year  is  the  “flower  box  ” 
booth  where  live  green  plants  and  flowers 
will  be  sold. 

The  “self-help”  stand  will  sell  im- 
ported items  including  jewelry,  fine  linens, 
wood  carvings,  purses,  and  various 
artworks.  These  items  come  from  India, 
Jordan,  Haiti,  Appalachia,  and  other 
areas  where  Mennonites  have  a “self- 
help”  program;  this  program  enables  the 
poor  to  make  and  then  sell  their  work 
to  MCC  for  income. 

Last  year’s  sale  raised  $92,000  which 
was  sent  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  Akron,  Pa. 

Fish  Farming  Looks 
Promising  in  Brazil 

Raising  fish  may  prove  to  be  a good 
source  of  income  for  small  Brazilian 
farmers  as  well  as  supply  low-cost  pro- 
tein for  the  people  of  northeast  Brazil, 
the  poorest  area  of  the  country,  reports 
Dean  Yancey,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteer  working  out  of  Recife, 
a major  city  in  northeastern  Brazil. 

Yancey,  who  has  been  in  Brazil 
for  two  years,  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
working  for  the  Department  of  Animal 
Production  (DAP)  experimenting  with  ways 
of  raising  freshwater  fish  for  marketing. 

Fish,  a high-protein  source,  could  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  diet  in 
northeastern  Brazil  if  ways  are  found  to 
raise  them  widely  and  cheaply.  Research 
in  that  area  of  the  country  shows  that  the 
average  daily  intake  is  only  36  grams  of 
protein  whereas  the  average  adult 
doing  normal  work  needs  65  grams  of 
protein  each  day. 

Yancey  is  experimenting  with  several 
varieties  of  fish,  including  tilapia  rendali, 
acara  zebu,  and  commercial  carp.  The 
tilapia,  a species  Yancey  learned  about  on 
a visit  to  a fish  research  station  in  Forta- 
leza, Brazil,  is  a hybrid  which  pro- 
duces all  males,  eliminating  the  prob- 
lem of  reproduction  and  undernourished 
offspring  which  complicates  raising  fish 
in  a tank  to  a particular  size  for  mar- 
keting. 
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“The  males  grow  rapidly,  up  to  mar- 
ket size  of  one-half  pound  in  nine 
months,”  Yancey  reports.  “This  fish 
eats  a wide  range  of  food  including 
plankton.  Therefore  it  can  be  fed  by  fer- 
tilizing a pond  to  encourage  plankton 
growth.  Even  agricultural  waste  feeds 
and  manures  eventually  enter  the  fish 
food  chain.  Because  of  the  fish’s  pref- 
erence for  plant  species  more  can  be 
raised  per  acre  than  most  fishes.” 


Nairobi  Office  to  Serve 
Eastern  Africa 

The  East  Africa  Area  Office  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  established  by  EM  BMC, 
will  be  staffed  by  an  appointee  of  the 
four  Mennonite  churches  in  eastern  Africa 
as  of  next  August. 

The  decision  grew  out  of  a consulta- 
tion held  last  January  in  Addis  Ababa  of 
representatives  from  Kenya,  Tanzania, 
Somalia,  and  Ethiopia  who  met  with 
Donald  Jacobs,  secretary  of  the  overseas 
office  at  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  director  of  the  Nairobi  office  had 
previously  been  appointed  by  Eastern 
Board  and  was  responsible  for  programs 
operated  by  the  mission  in  Kenya.  The 
office  will  now  serve  a broader  role  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  churches. 

Jacobs  says  the  churches  of  eastern 
Africa  have  discovered  each  other  and 
are  taking  this  step  to  work  more  closely 
together.  At  the  Addis  Ababa  consulta- 
tion the  group  chose  a committee  to  di- 
rect their  cooperative  efforts  and  named 
Joseph  Shenk,  missionary  to  Tanzania, 
as  coordinator. 

Hershey  Leaman,  currently  director 
in  the  Nairobi  office,  will  transfer  to  the 
overseas  department  of  Eastern  Board 
at  Salunga  next  August. 


Krister  Stendahl  GC 
Commencement  Speaker 

Krister  Stendahl,  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
1976  Goshen  College  commencement  on 
Apr.  11.  A distinguished  New  Testament 
scholar,  Stendahl  has  taught  at  the  Di- 
vinity School  since  1954.  He  has  studied 
in  Cambridge,  England,  and  was  re- 
cipient of  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  in 
1951  and  1974. 

This  is  the  78th  annual  commencement 
at  Goshen  College.  Activities  begin  on 
Apr.  10  with  a senior  breakfast.  Depart- 
mental receptions  and  nurses’  program 
will  be  in  the  afternoon. 

An  arts  program  and  reception  for 
graduates  and  families  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  evening. 


Koppenhavers  Head 
Rebuilding  Program 


Paul  Longacre,  left,  acting  executive  secre- 
tary of  MCC,  discussed  various  house  construc- 
tion designs  with  Ruth  and  John  Koppen- 
haver . 

“There  is  a need,  ” responds  John 
Koppenhaver  matter-of-factly  when  asked 
how  he  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were  able  to 
make  such  a fast  decision  to  go  to  Guate- 
mala to  direct  Mennonite  recovery  and 
rebuilding  efforts. 

“We  can’t  always  just  suggest  that 
others  go  when  our  abilities  are  needed 
and  the  church  requests  our  help;  we 
can’t  always  assume  that  our  work  is  too 
important  to  be  left.  In  cases  of  nat- 
ural disaster  you  have  to  go  when  they 
come.  You  can’t  plan  them  over  your 
summer  vacation,  ” he  smiles. 

The  first  indication  of  what  was  in 
store  for  the  Koppenhavers  came  on  Feb. 
11  when  Paul  Longacre,  acting  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  executive  secre- 
tary, indicated  to  them  that  they  were  po- 
tential candidates  to  head  the  Mennonite 
rebuilding  program  following  the  Feb. 
4 earthquake  in  Guatemala.  The  program 
is  under  the  leadership  of  MCC  in  close 
cooperation  with  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Washington- 
Franklin  Conference. 

The  Koppenhavers  took  Longacre 
seriously  and  by  the  time  a call  came 
confirming  the  request  the  next  after- 
noon, they  had  already  visited  their  doc- 
tor for  necessary  injections.  Their  sched- 
ule left  them  four  days  to  prepare  for 
leaving  the  country  for  six  months. 

“We  had  to  prepare  rapidly,  ” John 
says.  “But  when  I think  that  these 
people  lost  what  little  they  had  in  39 
seconds,  what  little  we  could  lose  by 
leaving  in  such  a hurry  is  nothing 


compared  to  what  they  lost. 

The  Koppenhavers  have  had  a decade 
of  experience  as  missionaries  in  Argen- 
tina. In  recent  years  John  has  been 
serving  as  director  of  alumni  relations 
at  Hesston  College 

During  the  rebuilding  program  in  Gua- 
temala the  Koppenhavers  will  head  a long- 
term team  of  leadership  persons  many  of 
whom  have  also  already  arrived  in  Guate- 
mala on  short  notice. 

Robert  and  Sandra  Brubaker  of 
Richfield,  Pa.,  have  agreed  to  serve 
on  the  leadership  team.  Members  of  the 
Lost  Creek  Mennonite  Church  of  Mifflin- 
town.  Pa.,  they  were  involved  in  com- 
munity development  with  the  Kekchi 
Indians  from  July  1971  to  August  1974  in 
Eastern  Mennonite  Mission  Board’s 
program  in  Guatemala.  Robert  has  al- 
ready arrived  in  Guatemala  and  Sandra 
and  their  two  children  will  be  joining 
him  later. 

John  Bomberger  of  Elm,  Pa.,  a member 
of  Erbs  Mennonite  Church,  left  on  Mar. 
2 for  Guatemala  to  participate  in  record 
keeping. 

Guatemala  Recovery 
Gets  Good  Start 

Eastern  Mennonite  Mission  Board  per- 
sonnel in  Guatemala  in  cooperation  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (MCC) 
representatives  proposed  a quarter-mil- 
lion dollar  reconstruction  program  for  that 
earthquake-torn  country. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  construction 
of  1,000  houses,  10  by  14-foot  structures 
on  concrete  footers  and  a metal  roof  sup- 
ported by  poles.  Each  house  will  cost 
$200. 

Guatemalans  themselves  will  build  adobe 
brick  walls.  Since  the  roof  structure  is 
independent  of  the  walls,  the  roofs  will 
not  collapse  in  the  event  of  future  earth- 
quakes. Steel  guy  wires  between  floor  and 
roof  will  keep  the  walls  from  crumbling 
inward.  Several  thousand  tremors  have 
been  recorded  since  the  initial  quake  on 
Feb.  4. 

MCC  plans  to  send  12  persons  — 6 
builders  and  6 caseworkers  — to  Guate- 
mala during  March.  All  will  have  the 
ability  to  speak  Spanish.  The  caseworkers 
will  try  to  determine  which  families 
have  no  resources  to  rebuild  their  houses 
themselves.  Norman  Shenk,  Eastern  Board’s 
representative  to  MCC,  says,  “Such 
groundwork  is  as  important  as  building  in 
order  for  the  program  to  be  successful.  ” 

Chester  Steffy,  EM  BMC  executive  com- 
mittee member  who  arrived  in  Guatemala 
on  Feb.  13,  is  part  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion team  directed  by  John  Koppenhaver 
of  Hesston,  Kansas.  Steffy  had  previous 
experience  in  disaster  work  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Nicaragua. 


March  9, 1976 
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Leprosy  Program 
Celebrates  Anniversary 


A leprosy  patient  weaves  on  a table  loom. 


“When  I came  as  a leprosy  patient 
in  1961  I was  sick  in  body  and  soul.  1 
was  at  death’s  door.  Christ  saved  my 
soul  and  here  my  body  was  healed.  I am 
that  one  leper  who  as  in  the  parable 
returned  to  give  thanks.  ” 

These  were  the  words  of  Oscar 
Ciani,  one  of  the  1,600  leprosy  pa- 
tients treated  at  K81,  at  the  25th  anni- 
versary celebration  held  in  Paraguay  on 
Feb.  6. 

The  leprosy  program  was  established 
in  1950  by  the  Paraguayan  Mennonite 
congregations,  a group  which  included 
those  who  had  just  been  established  by 
refugees  arriving  in  Paraguay  during  and 
after  World  War  11. 

These  Mennonites,  after  suffering 
hunger  and  persecution  in  Russia 
and  founding  Fernheim  Colony,  wanted 
to  find  a meaningful  way  to  thank  the 
Paraguayan  government  for  receiving 
them  when  no  other  government  would, 
even  though  their  beginning  in  Para- 
guay had  been  difficult. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  in- 
vited to  assist  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  leprosy  program  and  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  located  81  kilometers  from 
the  city  of  Asuncion  resulting  in  the  un- 
usual name,  K81. 

From  the  beginning  the  work  has  in- 
cluded a ministry  to  both  body  and 
soul;  missionary  and  doctor  have  labored 
side  by  side.  Three  congregations  were 
established  in  neighboring  villages. 

The  work  of  K81  helped  to  demon- 
strate total  isolation  was  neither  desirable 
nor  necessary.  Today  leprosy  is  treated 
mostly  on  an  outpatient  basis.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  case  finding,  prevention, 
and  treatment  with  improved  drugs  with- 
in the  context  of  comprehensive  health 
care. 

By  the  time  K81  was  25  years  old 
in  1975  it  had  a staff  of  20  and  a bud- 
get of  $57,750.  The  administration  of 
the  program  had  been  transferred 


from  MCC  to  the  Paraguayan  Gemeinde- 
Komitee  a decade  earlier.  In  addition 
to  the  work  done  in  locating,  treating, 
and  rehabilitating  leprosy  patients  the 
program  has  expanded  to  include  a 
sizable  general  clinic  with  an  active 
family  planning  emphasis. 

To  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
K81,  300  guests  from  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  gathered 
for  a two-hour  program  which  included 
some  of  the  over  500  workers  who  have 
served  there  during  the  past  25  years. 

Foundation  Makes 
Significant  Changes 

The  Mennonite  Foundation  of  Canada 
board  of  directors  made  several  organiza- 
tional changes  and  approved  a new  finan- 
cial policy  regarding  investments  for 
institutions  not  supported  by  churches  at 
its  first  meeting  of  1976. 

Major  organizational  changes  were  the 
removal  of  the  treasury  from  London,  On- 
tario, to  Winnipeg  (the  national  head- 
quarters), approval  of  two  finance  com- 
mittees, one  fop  the  Winnipeg  office  and  a 
second  one  for  the  Ontario  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  a legal  adviser  for  the  Win- 
nipeg office. 

The  Feb.  7 meeting  also  marked  a change 
in  policy  on  accepting  designations  of  in- 
vestment money  for  institutions  not  sup- 
ported by  a conference  or  church.  Until 
now  the  foundation  has  handled  trusts  for 
church  institutions  but  not  for  private  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  new  policy  it  would 
be  possible  for  persons  to  designate  invest- 
ment money  to  nursing  or  senior  citizens 
homes,  for  instance,  that  were  established 
by  an  individual  or  group  of  persons  pri- 
vately. 

Another  change  in  policy  on  finances 
approved  at  the  meeting  was  that  church 
institutions  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
secure  as  guarantor  the  conference  to 
which  it  belongs  for  loans.  The  foundation 
may  enter  into  direct  relationship  with  the 
borrowing  institution. 

The  financial  proposals,  presented  by 
Ontario  regional  manager  Rufus  Jutzi,  also 
outlined  procedures  for  securing  finance 
committee  consideration  of  demand  note 
and  mortgage  requests,  guidelines  for  de- 
termining investment  ratio,  and  procedures 
for  loans. 

An  unaudited  financial  report  showed 
that  Mennonite  Foundation  of  Canada  is 
handling  nearly  $600,000,  most  of  it  in  trust 
funds. 

As  a nonprofit  charitable  corporation 
(registered  in  December  1973),  the  Menno- 
nite Foundation  is  set  up  to  “promote  stew- 
ardship of  accumulated  possessions,  provide 
estate  planning  counsel,  serve  as  a channel 
for  charitable  bequests  and  donations,  and 


offer  investment  services  for  trusts  of  var- 
ious types,  ” as  stated  in  its  current  brochure. 

Income  sources  for  operating  expenses  are 
gift  annuities,  charitable  bequests,  earn- 
ings from  interest-free  loans  designated 
for  that  purpose,  personal  donations, 
service  charges,  and  board  member 
solicitation. 

Four  participating  conferences  will  send 
a total  of  24  members  to  the  annual 
meeting  in  April:  Conference  of  Menno- 
nites in  Canada,  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Ontario,  Northwest  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Western  Ontario  Menno- 
nite Conference.  These  members  elect 
a 12-man  board  of  directors,  which  at 
present  consists  of  seven  members 
from  Ontario,  two  from  Manitoba,  two 
from  Alberta,  and  one  from  Saskatchewan. 
— Lydia  Penner 


Big  Response  to 
^^Christmas  Wheat" 
Project,  Franconia 


The  churches  of  Franconia  Conference 
contributed  more  than  200  tons  of  wheat 
to  India  through  MCC  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December. 

The  project,  named  “Christmas  Wheat,” 
gave  persons  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
a bag  of  100  pounds  of  wheat  prepared 
for  shipment  for  $6.75.  Individuals  of 
all  ages,  families,  Sunday  school  classes, 
and  many  other  groups  gave  contribu- 
tions for  wheat,  ranging  from  one  to  100 
bags.  The  overwhelming  response  far 
exceeded  expectations.  One  thousand 
Christmas  wheat  gift  cards  were  printed 
and  the  supply  was  exhausted  by  Christ- 
mas Day. 

A local  Mennonite  grain  dealer,  Moyer 
& Son,  purchased  the  grain  and  made 
their  equipment  available  for  volunteers 
to  bag  the  wheat.  More  than  70 
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volunteers  worked  evenings  and  volunteer 
truckers  hauled  the  bagged  grain  to  the 
pier  in  Philadelphia. 

The  total  amount  contributed  — $44,000 
— was  $17,000  more  than  needed  for  the 
200  tons  for  which  bags  were  purchased 
and  space  prepared.  The  balance  was 
sent  to  MCC,  Akron  for  ongoing  grain 
shipments. 

Fire  Destroys 
Belleville  School 


A fire  of  undetermined  origin  destroyed 
the  Belleville  Mennonite  High  School 
building,  Belleville,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Feb. 
20.  The  fire  was  discovered  and  an  alarm 
turned  in  by  a passing  motorist  at  2.00 
a m.  Friday  morning.  The  fire  apparently 
erupted  in  a room  containing  a photo  lab 
and  spread  to  an  adjoining  typing  room 
and  yearbook  staff  room. 

Firemen  from  Belleville  and  Allensville 
arrived  shortly  and  extinguished  the  fire 
that  was  visible.  At  that  point  they  thought 
it  was  under  control,  so  the  building  was 
not  evacuated.  However,  the  fire  appar- 
ently moved  up  an  interior  wall  of  the 
upper  story  of  the  building.  At  4:30,  while 
firemen  were  attempting  to  get  to  the 
fire  in  the  wall,  it  erupted  through  the 
1 roof,  and  within  minutes  the  whole 
1 building  was  ablaze. 

[ Damage  estimates  are  set  at  $150,000 
j to  $200,000.  All  valuable  records  in  the 
office  were  lost,  as  well  as  the  entire 
library,  many  textbooks,  audiovisual  equip- 
ment, student  lockers,  typewriters,  all 
office  equipment,  and  many  valuable 
personal  items.  The  building  and  contents 
were  only  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  building  housed  grades  7-12.  Ac- 
cording to  Jack  Magill,  principal  of  the 
I school,  grades  7 and  8 will  be  moved  to 
i a nearby  elementary  building,  with  high 
' school  grades  being  moved  to  a local 
i church  basement. 

The  School  Board  will  be  making  a de- 
cision soon  on  future  plans  regarding 
building.  More  immediate  needs  are  funds 
for  office  equipment,  library  books,  type- 
I writers,  and  other  school  supplies. 


Hope  for  Sunday  Schools 
Project  Teach  1976 

“My  head  is  filled  with  challenges,”  said 
one  person  as  Project  Teach  drew  to  a 
close  at  Freeman,  S.D.,  on  Jan.  23. 

Snow  and  cold  winds  kept  many  local 
people  from  attending  the  first  day  of 
Project  Teach.  Tuesday  evening  records 
showed  a registration  of  43  out-of-staters, 
48  South  Dakotans,  and  20  staff-resource 
persons.  Bethany  Mennonite  Church  had 
offered  its  facilities  to  the  Project. 

People  came  from  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  Ore- 
gon, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
South  Dakota.  Sponsors  in  this  weeklong 
marathon  in  teaching-learning  were  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
Commission  on  Education,  the  Mennonite 
Church  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
and  Freeman  Junior  College. 

Hour-long  courses  in  Anabaptist  his- 
tory, Bible  study,  and  personality  devel- 
opment were  taught  daily.  Participants 
divided  into  groups  according  to  the  age 
level  they  were  interested  in  teaching. 
They  explored  teaching  aids  in  music, 
worship,  drama,  art,  and  audiovisuals. 

“It  was  enriching  in  many  ways,” 
stated  a participant,  “including  the  warmth 
and  friendliness  of  people  from  various 
areas  represented.  Each  day  was  filled 
with  practical  ideas  given  by  the  homeroom 
teacher,  fellow  classmates,  and  resource 
persons  which  challenge  one  to  put  these 
ideas  into  practice.” 

Another  Project  Teach  is  planned  for 
Apr.  19-22  at  Bluffton  College,  Bluffton, 
Ohio.  Sponsors  are  the  same  two  boards 
and  Bluffton  College.  — Rosella  Schwartz 

Gearing  up  for  Bible 
School?  Materials  Revised 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  staff  is 
working  hard  to  complete  stage  1 in  the 
revision  of  the  Herald  Summer  Bible 
School  Series.  The  courses,  Nursery- 
Grade  6,  will  be  ready  for  use  by  con- 
gregations this  summer.  These  materials 
will  be  available  in  both  5-  and  10-day 
editions. 

The  first  five  grades,  Nursery-Grade 
2,  are  now  completed.  By  early  April, 
grades  3-6  are  expected  to  be  finished. 
Stage  2 in  the  revision  will  be  ready 
next  year  with  the  completion  of  grades 
7-10. 

In  this  major  revision,  all  course  and 
lesson  objectives  were  sharpened  up. 
Class  activities  were  carefully  selected  to 
provide  for  an  effective  learning  experi- 
ence. Care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
biblical  focus  of  the  Series  that  has  been 
its  strength  for  the  nearly  30  years  of 


its  use  in  the  churches.  The  strong  mis- 
sion focus  is  continued  and  strengthened 
with  many  new  stories  added.  The  life- 
related  stories  and  activities  have  been 
strengthened.  They  continue  to  deal  with 
the  situations  in  which  children  find  them- 
selves. 

The  revision  was  carried  out  by  re- 
turning each  course  to  a writer  in  the 
church  acquainted  with  the  age  level  and 
concerned  to  continue  the  focus  of  the  Her- 
ald Summer  Bible  School  Series.  Each 
writer  was  assisted  by  a group  of  re- 
source persons,  usually  a parent,  church 
school  teacher,  and  public  school  teach- 
er, who  contributed  their  insights  and 
perspective  to  the  writer  as  the  course 
was  revised. 

The  revision  is  enhanced  by  new  il- 
lustrations for  all  courses;  a new  selec- 
tion of  four-color  teaching  pictures  for 
Nursery-Grade  2;  the  inclusion  of  many 
new  songs;  and  by  bringing  together  the 
activity  materials  into  a pupil  activity 
book  for  Nursery-Grade  4,  replacing 
the  envelope  packets  in  Nursery- 
Grade  2 and  the  insert  in  grades  3 and  4. 
In  grades  5 and  6 activity  materials  con- 
tinue to  be  inserted  into  the  pupil  book. 

The  Herald  Summer  Bible  School 
Series,  one  of  thirteen  VBS  courses 
currently  available  to  all  churches  in 
North  America,  continues  to  be  the  only 
permanent  series  that  can  be  used  year 
after  year,  as  well  as  the  only  one 
which  provides  a course  for  each  age 
level,  Nursery-Grade  10. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  Series 
adults  will  be  able  to  share  their  faith 
effectively  so  that  their  children  will 
come  to  know  God  through  a personal 
relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  that  they 
may  grow  up  to  be  dedicated  and  active 
members  of  the  community  of  faith.  — 
James  E.  Horsch,  Editor 
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Donald  Chittick  (left),  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  George  Fox  College  in  Newburg, 
Ore.,  was  the  1976  Staley  Foundation  Dis- 
tinguished Christian  Scholar  lecturer  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Feb.  9-11. 
Chittick  spoke  twice  daily  on  the  theme, 
“The  Bible  and  Earth  History,”  to  large 
and  responsive  audiences.  He  fused 
Scripture  and  scientific  evidence  in  pre- 
senting the  “creation  model”  of  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  Chittick  is  talking  here 
with  EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augs- 
burger  and  Byron  S.  Shenk  of  the  phy- 
sical education  department  and  a native 
of  Oregon. 

Local  Involvement 
Encouraged  for 
Media  Campaign 

“Personal  and  congregational  involve- 
ment is  an  important  element  of  the  com- 
ing ‘Invitation  to  Live  Campaign,’ 
said  David  Thompson,  project  director  for 
the  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group 
(IMMG). 

Representatives  of  various  Mennonite 
groups  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
met  in  Chicago,  Jan.  23,  24,  to  develop 
further  plans  for  this  multimedia  cam- 
paign. Focusing  on  the  idea  that  “the 
happiest  persons  discover  life  in  others,  ” 
this  campaign  attempts  to  encourage 
people  to  reach  out  to  lonely  persons. 

A special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
persons  who  can  share  hope  with  youth 
and  aging  who  are  fearful  and  lonely. 

The  IMMG  will  be  preparing  re- 
sources to  help  congregations  get  in- 
volved. Congregations,  youth  groups, 
or  individuals  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce media  such  as  radio  spots,  bill- 
boards, and  newspaper  ads  to  extend  an 
“Invitation  to  Live”  to  persons  in  their 
own  communities. 

Congregations  who  regularly  produce 
radio  programs  will  be  encouraged  to 
focus  on  the  “Invitation  to  Live”  theme 
during  early  1977.  In  addition,  congre- 
gations can  be  involved  in  the  local  place- 
ment of  media  programs  produced  for 
general  distribution. 

A Mennonite  Brethren  congregation 
in  Wichita  reported  its  plans  to  produce  a 


TV  documentary  with  the  local  ABC 
television  station  on  the  “Invitation  to 
Live”  theme.  The  congregation  there 
will  continue  dialogue  with  IMMG  as 
they  develop  their  program. 

Persons  with  script  or  program  ideas 
on  the  theme  may  contact  David  Thomp- 
son, Project  Director,  Box  1252,  Harrison- 
burg, VA  22801. 

In  other  business,  IMMG  reviewed 
approximately  40  radio  and  TV  scripts 
on  the  campaign  theme.  Seventeen  of 
these  scripts  were  chosen  to  be  rewritten 
and  submitted  for  further  consideration 
and  possible  production. 

The  group  also  reviewed  proposals  by 
two  authors  for  paperback  books. 

IMMG  includes  representatives  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  U S.  and  Canada. 

Yutzy  Asked  to  Consider 
New  Role  at  EMC 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Inc.,  voted  on  Eeb.  20  not 
to  reelect  Daniel  Yutzy  as  vice-president 
for  academic  affairs  and  dean  of  the  college. 
Yutzy  s second  two-year  term  of  office 
will  expire  on  June  30. 

A joint  statement  released  by  EMC 
President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  and  Trus- 
tees Chairman  Dewitt  Heatwole  said 
that  “while  the  faculty  has  genuine  support 
for  Daniel  Yutzy  as  a person  and  for  his 


spiritual  gifts,  there  was  general  concern 
that  his  gifts  are  better  used  in  other 
than  the  administrative  character  of  the 
office  of  dean.  ” 

The  announcement  also  stated  that  “the 
trustees  strongly  urge  that  he  accept 
another  role  in  the  college  program  in 
which  his  gifts  and  spiritual  leadership  can 
be  used  effectively  for  the  college  and  the 
church.” 

The  trustees  authorized  the  appointment 
of  an  acting  dean  for  a two-year  term  ' 
to  allow  more  time  for  review  and  search 
for  a candidate  for  this  position.  The  act- 
ing dean  would  carry  the  role  of  dean  but 
not  the  responsibilities  of  a vice-president 
for  academic  affairs. 

The  trustees  executive  committee,  acting 
as  a nominating  committee,  has  co-opted 
the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
college;  Hubert  R.  Pellman,  chairman  of 
the  faculty  senate;  and  Dr.  Vida  S.  Huber 
of  the  academic  department  heads  to 
assist  in  nominating  an  acting  dean. 

After  Heatwole  announced  the  dean’s  ter- 
mination of  service  in  a chapel  convocation 
on  Feb.  23,  Yutzy  told  EMC  students 
and  faculty  that  he  “is  satisfied  with  the 
decision-making  process.  It  was  handled 
well. 

“I  want  to  affirm  the  trustees,  admin- 
istrators, and  faculty  in  this  experience,” 
Yutzy  added.  “It  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  we  be  about  what  God 
would  have  us  do.  ” 

Some  students  seemed  surprised  by  the 
decision. 
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Project  Teach,  an  extended  workshop 
for  those  involved  in  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  congregational  level,  is 
planned  for  Apr.  19-22,  on  the  Bluffton 
(Ohio)  College  campus.  This  will  be 
the  fourth  Project  Teach  since  the  pro- 
gram started  in  1972.  In  previous  years. 
Project  Teach  has  been  held  on  Bethel 
and  Hesston  campuses  in  central  Kan- 
sas, being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  col- 
leges, the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church  Commission  on  Education, 
and  the  Mennonite  Church  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  The  Project 
Teach  held  in  Freeman,  S.D.,  ending 
on  Jan.  23,  was  considered  very  helpful 
to  the  90  participants.  For  more  infor- 
mation, write  Bluffton  College. 

Lee  and  Adella  Kanagy,  former  mis- 
sionaries to  Japan,  can  be  reached  at 
their  permanent  address;  11519  Warren 


Lane,  Fairfax,  VA  22030;  phone  (703) 
591-9352.  Their  work  includes  running 
the  Dutch  Kettle  Restaurant  nearby. 
They  are  finding  many  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  international 
guests  who  come  through  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  An  adjacent  building  would 
offer  opportunity  for  a craft  shop  and 
Christian  bookstore  they  report. 

Calgary  (Alta.)  Mennonite  Fellowship 
came  into  being  on  Jan.  18  with  an  eve- 
ning worship  service  attended  by  about 
250  well-wishers.  Twenty-five  families 
will  be  a part  of  the  original  fellowship. 

Abner  Hershberger,  a member  of  the 
Goshen  (Ind. ) College  art  faculty,  has  an 
exhibition  of  prints  and  paintings  at  the 
Levinson  Gallery  in  Chicago  through 
Mar.  19.  The  show  includes  20  serigraphs 
and  intaglio  works.  Levinson’s  is  a newly 
opened  commercial  gallery  in  Harper 
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Court,  near  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Next  summer,  the  artist  will  instruct  two 
art  courses  in  Italy. 

Iowa  Mennonite  School  is  looking  for  a 
music  teacher,  a guidance  counselor,  and  a 
teacher  in  art  or  English.  Write  Calvin 
C.  Graber,  Principal,  Iowa  Mennonite 
School,  R.  I,  Kalona,  lA  52247. 

A one-day  seminar  for  nurses  in  Elk- 
hart, St.  Joseph,  Marshall,  and  Kosciusko 
counties  on  Geriatrics  and  Diabetes  is  set 
for  Mar.  19  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Spon- 
sored by  Continuing  Education  in  Nursing 
at  Goshen  College,  the  session  will  focus 
on  aspects  of  the  normal  aging  process 
and  diabetes.  Resource  faculty  person  will 
be  Sharon  Isaac,  a registered  nurse  and 
coordinator  of  continuing  education  at 
Methodist  Hospital  of  Indiana,  Indianapo- 
lis. Write  immediately  to  Kathryn  M. 
Ponzo,  Continuing  Education  in  Nursing, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Reg- 
istration deadline  is  Mar.  12. 

The  Second  Abundant  Life  Conference 
will  be  held  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  July  9-12. 
A committee  comprised  mainly  of  Menno- 
nite laymen  has  undertaken  plans  for  this 
conference.  Trailer  Camping  facilities 
are  available  on  the  grounds.  Organized 
children’s  meetings  will  also  be  provided. 
For  information,  write  Abundant  Life 
Conference,  Box  130,  Baden,  Ont.,  or  call 
(519)634-5300. 

Paul  and  Rebecca  Christophel  and 

daughter  Abigail  arrived  in  the  U S.  in 
early  February  after  completing  a three- 
year  term  as  mission  associates  with 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Swaziland.  Their  address  is  Route  4, 
Box  266A,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Donald  Jacobs,  overseas  secretary  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
made  an  administrative  visit  to  Central 
American  countries  — Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Belize  — Feb.  22-29.  Chester 
Steffy,  Eastern  Board  executive  member 
currently  in  Guatemala  for  reconstruc- 
tion, accompanied  Jacobs  to  Honduras  and 
Belize.  Forty  missionaries  serve  with 
EMBM  in  the  three  Central  American 
countries. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  the 
American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  will  cosponsor  the 
second  annual  “African  Studies  and  Wild 
Life  Safari,”  July  30-Aug.  23.  Ira  E. 
Miller,  director  of  placement  and  foreign 
student  adviser  at  EMC,  will  lead  the 
study  tour.  Miller  said  the  program  will 
begin  with  three  weeks  of  intensive  study 
at  the  Kenya  Science  Teachers  College 
in  Nairobi.  Lectures  will  focus  on  the 
sociological,  economical,  and  cultural 
aspects  of  modern  Africa;  19th  and 
early  20th  century  African  history;  and 
modern  African  language  and  music. 
Miller  said  the  program  is  open  to  high 
school  seniors  who  will  graduate  this 
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year,  recent  high  school  graduates,  and 
current  college  students.  EMC  will  offer 
five  hours  of  college  credit.  More  infor- 
mation is  available  by  contacting  Dr. 
Miller  at  EMC.  Application  deadline  is 
Apr.  15. 

The  North  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church 
has  invited  Roy  D. 

Roth  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College 
music  department  fac- 
ulty to  conduct  church 
music  workshops  in 
their  congregations 
this  summer.  Roth  will 
visit  churches  from 
July  11  to  Aug.  22  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  North  Central  Conference  has 
603  members  in  16  congregations.  Roth 
teaches  church  music  courses  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  Seminary  and 
directs  the  College  Singers,  a select 
student  choir,  and  the  Seminary  Chorus. 
He  joined  the  faculty  in  1972. 

The  Congregational  Peace  Education 
Program  has  released  a 32-page  study 
guide  entitled  Bicentennial  Studies 
for  the  Church  which  explores  the  themes 
of  God,  the  church,  prayer,  and  evan- 
gelism in  relationship  to  the  U S.  Bi- 
centennial. Bible  exposition,  study  ques- 
tions, and  a bibliography  are  included 
to  increase  the  guide’s  usefulness  as  a 
resource  for  personal  or  group  study  or 
preaching.  Copies  of  the  guide  are  avail- 
able free  from  Congregational  Peace 
Education  Program,  21  South  12th 
Street,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

H.  Harold  Hartzler,  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  plans  to  retire  after  40  years  of 
teaching  physics  and  mathematics,  many 
of  which  were  spent  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, Goshen,  Ind.  Beginning  on  Sept. 
1,  he  plans  to  do  a lecture  tour  through 
five  Midwestern  states  on  topics  related 
to  the  general  subject  of  science  and 
the  Bible.  Hartzler  has  made  a con- 
sistent effort  over  the  years  to  main- 
tain harmony  between  biblical  and  scien- 
tific truth.  His  address  is  1311  Warren 
Street,  Mankato,  MN  56001;  phone: 
(507)388-4461. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  at  Erbs,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Mar. 
7-14.  Homer  Kandel,  Berlin,  Ohio,  at 
Crown  Hill,  Rittman,  Ohio,  Apr.  6-9. 
Alvin  Kanagy,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at 
Trissels,  Broadway,  Va.,  Apr.  11-18. 
Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Salem- 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  Freeman,  S.D., 
Mar.  14-17  and  at  Clarence  Center, 
Akron,  N.Y.,  Mar.  21-24. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at 
Bethel,  Elora,  Ont.;  two  at  Roanoke, 
Eureka,  111. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

This  response  to  Levi  Miller’s  article  on  the 
Bear/ Reformed  Mennonite  case  (Feb.  17)  comes 
not  because  there  are  other  facts  or  informa- 
tion but  because  I have  wondered  about  a 
number  of  things  which  Levi  doesn’t  attempt 
to  speak  to.  Granted  there  may  be  a need 
for  avoidance  and  that  it  is  potentially  New 
Testament,  one  wonders  whether  that  small 
congregation  has  faced  the  entire  New  Testament 
in  dealing  with  an  unfortunate  family  situa- 
tion. 

1.  To  what  degree  is  this  a “family  ” prob- 
lem and  to  what  degree  is  it  a “church  ” prob- 
lem? One  would  guess  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  are  related  to  each 
other  and  that  as  such  this  may  be  the  counter- 
part of  what  might  be  intratribal  conflict  in  an- 
other culture.  We  may  miss  much  of  Jesus’ 
teaching  on  growth  and  spread  of  His  kingdom. 
The  influx  of  new  “blood”  is  often  what  is 
needed  to  deal  with  the  introversion  which  may 
occur  in  the  small,  familial  congregation. 

2.  In  the  new  Mission  Focus  Robert  Ram- 
seyer  points  out  that  for  Anabaptists  conversion 
almost  automatically  meant  rejection  of  all  the 
old  and  former  culture.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  modern-day  Mennonites  to  be 
Anabaptist  because  they  are  exjjected  not  to 
reject  the  church  and  social  structure  from 
which  they  come  but  to  affirm  and  support 
it.  To  what  degree  may  this  be  a conflict  based 
on  that  sort  of  phenomenon? 

3.  Has  anyone  from  outside  the  Reformed 
Mennonite  structure  attempted  to  bring  a re- 
demptive word  which  might  assist  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue?  This  bit  of  “Mennonite”  news 
has  had  more  coverage  and  colored  our  society’s 
attitudes  about  Mennonites  as  much  as  any- 
thing in  the  recent  years.  That  may  be  impor- 
tant, but  even  more  important  are  the  serious 
hurts  being  suffered  in  that  small  community. 

I would  hope  the  larger  Mennonite  brother- 
hood might  find  more  to  do  than  to  send  a 
reporter  to  talk  with  them,  important  as  that 
may  be.  — Boyd  Nelson,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“Back  to  Basics,”  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
(Feb.  17),  spoke  a message  to  my  heart.  We 
must  get  back  to  the  basics  in  our  local  congre- 
gations. She  says  the  Christian  life  is  a 
spiritual  struggle  against  sin.  It  does  seem 
that  a lot  of  our  present  activities  are  draining 
our  strength  for  the  real  struggle. 

I agree  that  prayer  and  meditation  and  in- 
tensive Bible  study  will  give  us  the  needed 
strength  to  win  against  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  what  sin  really  is.  Let  us  work  on  character 
building,  integrity,  and  developing  the  mind  of 
God  in  our  heart  and  thinking.  Then  we  can 
have  confidence  that  we  are  facing  the  real  issues 
of  life  victoriously.  — Mrs.  H.  Howard  Witmer, 
Manheim,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Bater,  Jim  and  Linda  (MacFarlane),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ian  Andrew,  Jan. 
14,  1976. 

Bauman,  Ray  and  Katherine  (Burkholder), 
Macton,  Ont.,  first  child,  Janice  Corrine,  Feb. 
11,  1976. 

Boese,  Clinton  and  Linda  (Smithburg),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Mary  Ann, 
Dec.  8, 1975. 

Boettger,  Elwood  and  Heather,  Tofield,  Alta., 
first  child,  Jason  Glen,  Jan.  29,  1976. 

Brubaker,  Leon  and  Carolyn  (Miller),  Ephrata, 
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Pa,,  first  child,  Hans  Christian,  Feb.  16,  1976. 

Burkey,  John  and  Brenda  (Bainum),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Jeremy  John,  Jan.  27,  1976. 

Davenport,  Harold  and  Verneice  (Lovick), 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Ingrid  Nicole, 
Feb.  12,  1976. 

Detweiler,  Joseph  and  Mary  Lou  (Erb),  New- 
ton, Kan.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Rachelle 
Renae,  Feb.  1,  1976. 

Detweiler,  Raymond  and  Ramona  (Kuhns), 
Hartville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Julie  Renee,  Feb.  11,  1976. 

Ediger,  Bruce  and  Sharon  (Jantzen),  Canton, 
Kan.,  third  and  fourth  children,  first  and  second 
sons,  John  Arnold  and  Mark  Samuel,  Jan.  15, 
1976. 

Eicher,  Ernest  and  Marilyn  (Hooley),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  fifth  child,  fourth  son,  Ross  Daniel, 
Feb.  13,  1976. 

Gingrich,  James  and  Bonnie  (Albrecht),  Kitchen- 
er, Ont.,  first  child,  Tara  Lynette,  Jan.  29, 
1976. 

Click,  Norris  and  Sandra  (Gerig),  Freeport,  111., 
first  child,  Anne  Katrina,  Dec.  30,  1975, 

Graber,  Gary  and  Gloria  (Richard),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sherilyn 
Rene,  Feb.  9,  1976. 

Lehman,  Daryl  and  Rhoda  (Sollenberger), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Daryl 
Richard  II,  Jan.  28,  1976. 

Miller,  Harrison  and  Kaiun  (Yoder),  Dover, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Jeffrey  Scot,  Jan.  8,  1976. 

Nofziger,  Mark  and  Glenda  (Stuckey),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jamie  Lee,  Jan,  24, 
1976. 

Schwartz,  Merlin  and  Sandra  (Chupp),  Stur- 
gis, Mich.,  first  child,  Tobey  John,  Feb.  5,  1976. 

Swartzendruber,  Deway ne  and  Donna,  Mor- 
ton, 111.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Matthew  Jacob, 
Feb,  5,  1976. 

Wilt,  Walter  and  Wini  (Boshart),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jan.  28,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bradford  — Frey.  — Allen  Bradford,  Warren, 
Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Michelle  Frey, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
John  C.  King,  Feb.  7,  1976. 

Gerig  — Landis.  — John  Gerig,  Morton,  III., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Jolene  Landis,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  John  Ruth  and  Willis 
Miller,  Dec.  27,  1975. 

Hoover  — Weaver.  — Daniel  Jay  Hoover,  Ritt- 
man,  Ohio,  First  Brethren  Church,  and  Wanita 
Joy  Weaver,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Millersburg 
cong.,  by  David  Groh,  Feb.  14,  197B 

Knox  — Godshall.  — Edwin  J.  Knox,  Harris- 
burg, Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Darlene  God- 
shall, Telford,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  by  Alvin  F. 
Detweiler,  Nov.  22,  1975. 

Lehman  — Steiner.  — Steve  Lehman,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  Sonnenberg  cong.,  and  Elaine 
Steiner,  Kidron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Ray  Himes  Jan.  24,  1976. 

Moser  — St.  Louis.  — Douglas  Lynn  Moser 
and  Sandra  Lou  St.  Louis,  both  of  Copenhagen, 
N.Y.,  Pine  Grove  Community  Church,  by  Ver- 
non Zehr,  Jan.  3,  1976. 

Nelson  — Ruth.  — Paul  Joseph  Nelson,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  and  Easter 
Dawn  Ruth,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong., 
by  John  Ruth,  Jan.  4,  1976. 

Nissley  — Pfile.  — Dale  Nissley,  Canton,  Ohio, 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Garnet  Pfile,  Free- 
port, 111.,  Freeport  cong.,  by  Lowell  Nissley  and 
Paul  King,  Nov.  29,  1975. 


Sauder  — Lee.  — Delmar  J.  Sauder,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Evelyn  Lee,  Bryan, 
Ohio,  First  Baptist  cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder, 
Feb.  15,  1976. 

Shetler  — Miller.  — Howard  E.  Shetler,  Scotts 
Mills,  Ore.,  Zion  cong.,  and  Rosie  Miller,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Lynn  R. 
Miller  and  John  P.  Oyer,  Dec.  19,  1975. 

Stamm  — Sommers.  — Mark  Stamm,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Susan  Sommers, 
Evansport,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  by  A.  Mar- 
tin Holtschulte,  Feb.  14,  1976. 

Weaver  — Shultz.  — James  G.  Weaver,  Eph- 
rata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  cong.,  and  Elaine  S.  Shultz, 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Strasburg  cong.,  by  Wilbert 
Lind,  Feb.  14,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Detweiler,  Marie  Gross,  daughter  of  Edward  W. 
and  Mary  (Gross)  Detweiler,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co,,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1930;  died  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  Norristown,  Pa.,  Jan.  14, 
1976;  aged  45  y.  Surviving  are  her  father,  3 
brothers  (Paul  G.,  Willis  G.,  and  Harvey  G.),  and 
one  sister  (Edna  G.).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  mother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Meth- 
acton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  in 
charge  of  Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber,  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  Elmer  Kolb,  and  Norman  Kolb; 
interment  in  the  Methacton  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Downey,  Annie,  daughter  of  Mathias  and 
Elizabeth  (Dahlem)  Pfile,  was  born  in  Freeport, 
111.,  Oct.  21,  1880;  died  at  the  Stephenson  Nurs- 
ing Center,  Freeport,  111.,  Jan.  19,  1976;  aged 
95  y.  In  1902,  she  was  married  to  James  Meads, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1920.  In  1928 
she  was  married  to  Claude  Downey,  who  died 
in  1960.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Ethel  — 
Mrs.  Dick  Johnson),  3 sons  (Paul,  Harold,  and 
Emory  Meads),  one  stepson  (Jay  Downey),  11 
grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren,  2 great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Esrom 
Pfile).  She  was  a member  of  the  Freeport 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  22,  in  charge  of  Paul  O.  King; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Horst,  Adeline,  was  born  on  July  17,  1889; 
died  at  the  K-W  Hospital  on  Feb.  5,  1976; 
aged  86  y.  On  Mar.  1,  1910,  she  was  married 
to  Levi  Horst,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
June  1,  1958.  Surviving  is  one  child  (Alice  — 
Mrs.  Norman  Buehler).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Elmira  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Feb.  8,  in 
charge  of  Maurice  Martin  and  Mario  Synder; 
interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Miller,  Ira  Z.,  son  of  Martin  L.  and  Elizabeth 
(Zimmerman)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  15,  1885;  died  at  the  Menno- 
nite Home,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Feb.  16,  1976; 
aged  91  y.  On  Nov.  5,  1908,  he  was  married 
to  Alice  Kraybill,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  July  19,  1959.  On  Apr.  4,  1967,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Longenecker,  who  died 
on  Jan.  25,  1974.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Laura  K.  — Mrs.  Abram  L.  Gish  and  Ruth 
K.  — Mrs,  Benjamin  G.  Stauffer),  3 grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother 
(Benjamin  Z.).  One  daughter  (Anna)  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Good  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  19,  in  charge  on  Jay.  M.  Bechtel, 
Russell  J.  Baer,  and  Ralph  Ginder;  interment  in 
Good  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Leroy  V.,  son  of  John  J.  and  Barbara 
(Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug. 
15,  1896;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  Feb.  18,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  25, 


1915,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Troyer, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct.  26,  1961. 
On  Mar.  31,  1963,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Beachy,  who  survives.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Grace  — Mrs.  Gerhard  Tiessen  and 
Mabel  — Mrs.  Al  Neuenschwander),  2 sons 
(J.  John  J.  and  Ralph  Miller),  12  grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-granddaughters,  and  one  brother 
(Thomas).  He  was  a charter  member  of  the 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  20,  in  charge  of 
Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  the  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Edith,  daughter  of  Franklin  and 
Catherine  (Landis)  Alderfer,  was  born  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1890;  died  at  the  Zohlman 
Nursing  Home,  Richlandtown,  Pa.,  Feb.  5, 
1976;  aged  85  y.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Kathryn  — Mrs.  Paul  Ziegler),  one  son  (Har- 
old A.),  4 grandchildren,  10  great-grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  (Franklin,  Arthur,  and  Wil- 
liam Alderfer),  and  one  sister  (Grace  — Mrs. 
Walter  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Blooming  Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  9,  in 
charge  of  David  F.  Derstine  and  Sheldon  Burk- 
halter;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Zehr,  Daniel,  son  of  Peter  S.  and  Catherine 
(Bender)  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Apr.  9,  1895;  died  at  the  Maple  Nurs- 
ing Home,  on  Feb.  11,  1976;  aged  80  y.  On 
Oct,  29,  1919,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Bren- 
neman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 
sons  (Vernon,  Ronald,  Glenn,  and  Daniel),  4 
daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs.  Arthur  Bender, 
Olive — Mrs.  Orville  Bender,  Katie — Mrs. 
Armand  Bender,  and  Lillian  — Mrs.  Sam  Lichty), 
36  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren,  4 
brothers  (John,  David  Mahlon,  and  Enos),  and 
2 sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Dan  Wagler  and  Vio- 
let — Mrs.  Ezra  Schlegel).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter,  2 grandchildren, 
one  sister,  and  one  brother.  In  1947  he  was 
ordained  a deacon  to  serve  the  Cassel  congre- 
gation. He  was  a member  of  the  Cassel  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  16th  line  East  Zorra  Mennonite  Church 
on  Feb.  14,  in  charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich 
and  Henry  Yantzi;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 


Pp.  194-196  by  Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  200  by  John  Munro; 
p.  201  by  Ernie  Klassen;  p.  204  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Kid- 
ron, Ohio,  with  Donald  Kraybill,  Mar.  11-13. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session, 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  bi- 
monthly and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent 
meetings  with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  1 1. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest 
Conference  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  ehurchwide  youth  convention  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Church  Relief  Agencies 
Rush  Aid  to  Guatemala 

Church-related  relief  and  rescue  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  responded  quick- 
ly with  aid  when  an  earthquake  left  thou- 
sands dead  and  injured  in  Guatemala. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS),  an  agency 
of  the  American  bishops,  and  Church 
World  Service  (CWS),  relief  arm  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  were  among 
the  first  organizations  to  allocate  and  send 
assistance  to  the  stricken  country. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  among  the 
first  to  respond,  flew  16  1/2  tons  of  relief 
supplies  into  Guatemala  on  Feb.  5. 

Dwight  Swartzendruber,  who  is  Latin 
American  director  of  Church  World 
Service,  the  relief  arm  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  told  Religious  News 
Service  that  his  office  had  already  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  5,000  blankets  in 
San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  to  be 
shipped  to  Guatemala.  He  added  that 
another  10,000  blankets  will  be  shipped 
from  the  U S.  He  said  his  office  has  also 
issued  an  “initial  appeal”  for  $200,000  for 
disaster  response  in  Guatemala,  adding 
that  he  expects  much  more  will  be  re- 
quired for  long-term  aid  and  rehabilita- 
tion. “Its  a very,  very  bad  scene,”  he 
said. 


TV  Ads  for  Contraceptives  Opposed 

Charging  that  contraceptive  ads  on 
television  — like  advertisements  for  whis- 
key and  cigarettes  — would  be  a “gross 
violation”  of  parental  rights  to  guide 
their  children’s  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment, a leading  spokesman  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  urged  a continuation 
of  the  present  ban  on  such  ads. 

Bishop  James  S.  Rausch,  general 
secretary  of  the  USCC,  said  the  church 
is  totally  opposed  to  contraceptive  ads 
and  described  them  as  an  “unrealistic, 
unfair,  and  unacceptable”  burden  on  parents 
who  would  have  to  monitor  home  TV 
screens  for  contraceptive  commercials. 

“There  is  no  acceptable  compromise 
approach  to  this  issue  — such  as,  for 
example  restricting  such  advertising 
to  late  evening  hours.  Recent  studies 
of  viewing  habits  show  that  millions  of 
children  watch  TV  after  the  so-called 
‘family  viewing’  period,”  he  said. 

Survivor  of  Vietnam  Air  Crash 
Survives  Guatemala  Earthquakes 

Less  than  a year  after  being  thrown 
free  from  a crashed  plane  carrying  or- 


phans out  of  Saigon,  a Heights,  Minn., 
nurse  was  thrown,  without  serious  in- 
jury, from  the  Guatemala  City  hotel  bed 
in  the  Feb.  4 earthquake.  Christie 
Leivermann,  24,  a staff  nurse  for  Friends 
of  Children,  a charity  organization  based 
in  Darien,  Conn.,  is  now  helping  the  in- 
jured of  Guatemala  City,  according  to 
her  mother. 

“We  thought  she  would  be  all  right  and 
we  were  right,  ” said  Pat  Leivermann, 
Christie’s  mother.  Mrs.  Leivermann  said 
her  optimism  was  caused  partly  by  her 
daughter’s  apparent  knack  for  surviving 
catastrophes.  Miss  Leivermann  survived 
the  crash  of  a C-5  airplane  carrying 
orphans  out  of  Vietnam  last  April. 
About  200  persons  died  in  the  crash. 


Four  Major  Courses  Dropped 
by  Church  College 

Financial  difficulties  have  forced  a col- 
lege related  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.  to  drop  four  majors,  including 
religion,  from  the  curriculum.  President 
Alfred  O.  Canon  of  Queens  College  at 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  said  dwindling  enroll- 
ment caused  the  money  squeeze,  which 
will  also  require  the  dropping  of  six  of 
45  full-time  faculty  members.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  savings  will  exceed 
$100,000  a year. 

The  other  majors  being  dropped  are 
philosophy,  Russian,  and  German.  Col- 
lege enrollment  fell  from  935  in  1965  to 
571  last  fall.  The  operating  loss  this 
year  is  $200,000,  President  Canon  said. 

One  reason  for  Queens  problems,  he 
said,  is  that  more  students  are  seeking 
career-oriented  rather  than  liberal  arts 
education.  Another  factor  is  rising  tuition 
which  has  driven  students  to  private 
schools  providing  hefty  scholarship  grants 
or  to  low-cost  public  institutions. 


Couple  Protests  to  IRS 

Sem  and  Mabel  Sutter  of  Chicago,  111., 
sent  the  following  letter  along  with  their 
income  tax  report.  Copies  were  sent  to 
Representative  Ralph  H.  Metcalf  and 
Senators  Charles  Percy  and  Adlai  Ste- 
venson. 

“In  1775  our  Mennonite  forebears  in 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Assembly:  We  have  dedicated 
ourselves  to  serve  all  men  in  every- 
thing that  can  be  helpful  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  men’s  lives,  but  we  find  no 
freedom  in  giving,  or  doing,  or  assisting 


in  anything  by  which  men’s  lives  are 
destroyed  or  hurt. 

“The  same  conviction  leads  us  to  in- 
form you  that  $900  of  the  tax  reported 
on  this  form  is  being  paid  under  protest. 
This  represents  the  approximately  .54 
percent  of  our  taxes  which  are  budgeted 
for  military  purposes.  Since  the  money  is 
already  in  your  hands  in  the  form  of  with- 
holding tax,  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
pay  it,  while  stating  that  it  violates  our 
consciences  to  do  so. 

“As  Christians  we  cannot  voluntarily 
participate  in  financing  a war  machine 
whose  purpose  is  the  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  other  human  beings.  Nor  can 
we  sit  by  calmly  while  we  see  such  a 
major  portion  of  our  nation’s  human  and 
financial  resources  being  squandered  in  this 
manner  to  the  neglect  of  basic  human 
needs  both  here  and  abroad. 

“We  are  grateful  that  our  legislators 
have  for  many  years  made  provision  for 
conscientious  objectors  to  military  service. 
We  believe  that  it  is  just  as  fundamental 
that  an  alternative  (such  as  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  bill,  H R.  4897)  be  pro- 
vided for  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
conscientiously  object  to  paying  war  taxes. 
We  shall  work  for  the  election  of  legislators 
who  support  such  legislation  as  well  as 
cuts  in  military  spending;  we  shall  surely 
work  for  the  defeat  of  legislators  who 
oppose  such  measures. 

“Until  such  time  as  tax  objector  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  we  intend  to  protest 
our  payment  of  taxes  which  support  the 
military.” 

Europe  Baptist  Membership  Rises 
Slightly  in  East,  Dips  in  West 

The  number  of  Baptist  congregations 
and  members  rose  slightly  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  declined  somewhat  in  Western 
Europe  during  1975,  according  to  a report 
by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  Prelimi- 
nary continental  totals  (including  all  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  are  11,319  congregations 
with  1,165,371  members  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  a decrease  of  219  congre- 
gations and  2,149  members. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  five  more  congre- 
gations and  904  members  were  tallied 
compared  to  a year  ago.  The  decline 
in  Western  Europe  was  224  congregations 
and  3,053  members.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
the  most  Baptists  — 540,000  in  4.030  con- 
gregations, increases  of  1.000  and  5 re- 
spectively in  the  BWA  totals.  (The  total 
includes  some  other  Christian  groups 
counted  with  Baptists  in  the  USSR. ) 
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The  Past  Is 

“Why  all  the  fuss  about  Anabaptist-Mennonite 
history?”  some  were  asking  as  we  celebrated  the  church’s 
450th  anniversary.  “Why  dig  up  the  distant  past?  ” 

For  some  such  skeptics,  any  history  is  dull,  dry,  and  a 
waste  of  valuable  time.  So  while  professing  great  interest 
in  the  Bible  (a  Book  which  shows  God’s  intense  interest  in 
history)  these  questioners  see  going  forward  as  being  too 
important  to  spend  much  time  in  looking  backward. 

But  is  examining  history  really  looking  backward? 
Hebrews  11  and  12  pictures  faithful  people  of  the  past 
(quite  ordinary  men  and  women  who  simply  acted  on  what 
they  believed)  as  having  gone  on  ahead  of  us.  These  have 
finished  the  same  race  as  we  and  are  now  watching  in  the 
grandstands  as  we  complete  the  final  lap  of  our  journey. 
They  are  not  behind  us  at  all,  but  ahead  of  us,  cheering 
us  on! 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  scenery  has  changed  since 
such  pioneers  as  Abraham,  Moses,  Paul,  Menno,  Wesley, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fellow  pilgrims  have  made 


A Work  of 

Robert  Kreider  uses  sharp  words  to  describe  a book 
reviewed  recently  in  Mennonite  Weekly  Review  (Feb.  19). 
He  notes  that  America — God  Shed  His  Grace  on  Thee 
(Moody  Press)  is  written  by  a man  who  speaks  of  himself 
as  an  “evangelical  Christian.”  But  Kreider  wonders 
whether  the  writer  has  Christian  friends  living  in  any 
other  country  than  the  U.S. 

For  according  to  Kreider,  the  author  interprets  the  past 
to  show  that  “America  is  number  one  in  God’s  sight.”  It 
is  an  old  heresy,  or  as  Kreider  puts  it,  “I  see  this  book 
as  like  unto  a work  of  pornography  which  should  not 
be  sold  in  a church-related  bookstores.” 

It  is  sad  when  a person  feels  compelled  to  turn  the 
good  news  into  bad  by  restricting  the  grace  of  God  to  one 
people  or  country.  “For  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men”  (Tit.  2:11).  Not  just  those 


Ahead  of  Us 

their  journeys.  But  their  experiences  can  be  tremendously 
helpful  as  we  complete  our  own. 

Early  American  settlers  moving  westward,  often  along 
sparsely  marked  trails,  were  also  extremely  eager  for 
whatever  information  they  could  gather  from  other  settlers 
who  had  gone  ahead  of  them.  Not  that  they  planned  to 
do  everything  just  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  In  many 
cases,  others’  experiences  clearly  showed  them  what  not 
to  do.  But  to  ignore  that  kind  of  “history”  would  have 
been  both  ridiculous  and  dangerous. 

Our  chief  goal  as  a church  must  always  be  to  look  to 
Jesus,  Himself  the  “pioneer  and  perfecter  of  our  faith.” 
He  is  the  undisputed  Leader  of  the  procession.  His  Word 
is  our  reliable  and  trustworthy  map.  But  the  “great  cloud 
of  witnesses”  who  make  up  the  procession  itself  should  not 
be  ignored.  They  are  a part  of  our  brotherhood  too.  Men- 
nonite or  otherwise.  And  they  are  not  behind  us.  We  are 
behind  them.  — Harvey  Yoder,  pastor,  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  Broadway,  Va. 


Pornography 

of  a particular  country  or  location,  but  anyone  anywhere 
who  hears  and  responds  to  the  message. 

Pornography  in  the  literal  sense  takes  God’s  good 
gift  of  sexuality  and  makes  of  it  a spectacle  to  feed  the 
fantasies  of  the  immature.  Religious-political  pornography 
would  do  the  same. 

The  Christian  church  is  worldwide.  To  assert  that  God 
has  special  concern  for  the  Christians  of  one  country  is 
monstrous.  One  can  see  this  immediately  if,  as  Kreider 
does,  he  thinks  of  Christian  friends  in  other  countries: 
Pastor  Djojodihardjo  of  Indonesia,  Carl  Brusewitz  of  The 
Netherlands,  Million  Belete  of  Nairobi,  Henry  Poettcker 
of  Winnipeg. 

Make  your  own  list.  By  their  faith  they  repudiate 
the  idea  that  God  belongs  to  us  more  than  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Introduction.  My  wife,  Mary,  and  I spent  a month 
in  Africa  last  fall.  About  half  the  time  was  taken  by 
the  fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya.  In  addition  we  visited  Mennonite  churches 
in  Ghana,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  and  Tanzania  as  well  as 
Mennonite  service  workers  in  Botswana  and  Zambia. 

Here  follows  a country  by  country  account  of  these 
contacts  which  began  in  Ghana  on  November  14  and 
ended  in  Zambia  on  December  13.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  through  words  and  pictures  a little  of  what 
we  learned.  The  words  are  my  own,  with  editing  by 
Mary.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  her  work. 

We  made  a deliberate  choice  to  visit  some  countries  with 
developing  Mennonite  churches  and  others  with  service 
programs.  It  provided  an  opportunity  to  view  two  aspects 
of  today’s  Mennonite  world  mission:  church  building  and 
service-development.  These  two  are  not  entirely  separate, 
as  we  observed,  and  there  is  a third  important  activity 
which  we  did  not  see  as  extensively  as  we  might  have: 
a teaching  ministry  to  independent  churches. 

The  Mennonite  Church  of  Ghana  works  in  partnership 
with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Those  of  Ethiopia  and  Kenya-Tanzania  are  related  to 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga, 
Pennsylvania.  The  service  efforts  in  Botswana  and  Zam- 
bia are  directed  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Akron, 
Pennsylvania.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 


Warm  Weather,  Warm  Welcome.  The  flight  time  from 
New  York  to  Monrovia,  the  captain  said,  would  be  eight 
hours  and  five  minutes.  From  there  to  Accra,  Ghana,  is 
another  hour  or  so.  That  makes  it  more  than  5,000 
miles  as  the  jet  flies  eastward. 

We  left  Pittsburgh  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  snow  flur- 
ries and  New  York  with  rain  and  cold  wind.  We  arrived 


1.  A Tree  Grows 
in  Ghana 


Left:  Abraham  K.  Wetseh,  GMC  catechist;  far  right:  Curtis  Yoder,  OMA 


in  Ghana  on  Friday  noon  to  a new  day  and  a new  climate. 
The  climate  of  Ghana,  says  Colliers  Encyclopedia,  “is  un- 
mistakably tropical  ” and  so  we  found  it.  Also  warm  was 
our  welcome  from  Laurence  and  Marian  Horst,  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  to  aid  the  de- 
veloping Ghana  Mennonite  Conference. 

We  wanted  to  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  a missionary  in 
Ghana  and,  more  important,  what  it  is  like  to  be  a member 
of  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church.  In  2 1/2  days  Laurence 
and  Marian  did  what  they  could  to  help  answer  our  ques- 
tions. 

We  did  very  little  sight-seeing  in  Ghana.  In  fact  we 
hardly  saw  the  downtown  business  area  of  Accra.  But  in 
this  brief  time,  we  met  a large  number  of  Ghanaian  Men- 
nonite leaders  as  well  as  the  other  resident  missionaries: 
Lydia  Burkhart,  Anna  M.  Kurtz,  and  Erma  Grove.  In 
addition  we  made  contact  with  several  Mennonite  service 
workers  including  Curtis  Yoder,  an  Overseas  Missions  As- 
sociate working  in  northern  Ghana,  and  the  Marion 
Wengers.  Marion  is  on  leave  from  Goshen  College  to  serve 
in  linguistics  for  the  United  Bible  Societies. 

We  discovered  that  Laurence  Horst  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church  of  607  members  and  16  congre- 
gations. Sixteen  congregations  and  one  pastor?  After 
hearing  what  he  does,  we  concluded  that  in  North  America 
he  would  be  a bishop  or  overseer.  Nearly  all  of  the  congre- 
gations have  their  own  designated  leaders,  generally  called 
“lay  leaders,”  but  that  the  term  “pastor  ” is  reserved  for 
someone  with  broader  than  congregational  responsibility. 
Recently  the  conference  has  licensed  another  pastor, 
Isaac  Sackey,  but  he  is  currently  a student  in  a theological 
college  so  is  not  able  to  function  full  time. 

We  had  a Saturday  morning  meeting  with  leaders  of 
the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church  at  the  Amasaman  meeting- 
house not  far  from  Accra.  Their  first  item  of  business  was 
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Abehinase  Mennonite  Church;  Ghana  Mennonites  erect  a church  for  $870 


what  to  do  about  the  theft  of  a megaphone  worth  135  cedis 
which  had  been  purchased  for  one  congregation.  (A  cedi 
is  worth  87(t  so  the  megaphone  cost  about  $120).  One  pro- 
posal which  received  good  support  was  for  each  congre- 
gation to  contribute  eight  cedis  toward  the  cost  which  I 
thought  was  a brotherly  thing  to  do. 

We  went  on  then  to  talk  about  the  Ghana  Mennonites 
and  what  they  do.  This  church,  1 remembered,  was  in- 
digenous from  the  start.  It  was  not  that  North  American 
missionaries  came  in  seeking  to  build  a church,  but 
that  people  of  Ghana  asked  for  their  help.  So  now  they 
are  here,  some  six  hundred  of  them,  seeking  to  discern 
what  it  should  mean  to  be  Mennonites  in  the  land  earlier 
led  by  Kwame  Nkrumah  whose  slogan  was,  “Seek  ye 
first  the  political  kingdom.” 

We  learned  that  about  98  percent  of  the  Ghana  Men- 
nonites are  rural  people  with  churches  in  village  areas. 
Most  of  them  are  farmers  raising  such  crops  as  maize, 
cassava,  cocoa,  and  pepper.  They  keep  in  contact  with 
one  another  through  special  area  meetings  and  every  third 
year  during  Easter  week  they  invite  people  from  all  the 
churches  together  for  a 4-day  meeting  which  ends  with  a 
procession,  a Ghanaian  type  celebration  of  the  resurrection. 

They  have  an  evangelism  committee,  ministerial  com- 
mittee, and  a music  committee  which  is  working  on  a new 
hymnbook.  A concern  for  peace  is  represented  by  their 
choice  of  a dove  for  the  cover  of  the  hymnbook. 

The  Ghana  Mennonites  work  together.  One  of  their 
cooperative  projects  is  the  “harvest,”  a technique  of  raising 
money  for  church  building.  A GMC  building  can  be 
erected  for  about  1,000  cedis  or  $870.  There  is  a revolv- 
ing loan  fund,  but  basic  responsibility  belongs  to  the  local 
congregation. 

So  they  hold  a harvest,  which  is  much  like  a Mennonite 
Relief  Sale.  You  contribute  three  ways:  by  a gift  of  cash. 


Ebenezer  K.  Nimo,  CMC  secretary  and  Laurence  Horst,  chairman 


by  a gift  in  kind,  and  by  purchasing  donated  goods.  I 
received  an  invitation  to  a harvest,  complete  with  donation 
envelope.  Since  I would  leave  Ghana  about  a month 
before  the  harvest,  I left  my  contribution  with  Pastor 
Horst. 

A Church  Union  Discussion.  The  Ghana  Mennonites  are 
part  of  a church  union  discussion  among  seven  denomina- 
tions. Sticky  polity  questions  such  as  baptism  and  ordina- 
tion have  had  extended  attention.  At  the  time  we  were 
present  the  discussions  were  stalled  because  of  the  Angli- 
cans’ problem  with  changing  bishops  every  three  years. 

It  is  not  likely  that  church  union  would  have  much 
immediate  effect  on  how  the  Mennonites  work  since  in 
most  cases  their  congregations  do  not  compete  territorially 
with  any  other.  According  to  the  1970  census,  Ghana  is 
reported  to  be  46  percent  Christian.  This  leaves  consider- 
able room  for  evangelism. 

After  the  meeting  with  church  leaders  we  had  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Lydia  Burkhart  and  Anna  Marie  Kurtz.  Some 
of  the  food  was  new  to  us,  especially  fu-fu,  a kind  of 
porridge  made  from  cassava.  It  is  a staple  food  in  Ghana, 
though  it  contains  too  much  starch  and  is  low  on  protein 
and  vitamins.  Normally  you  eat  fu-fu  with  the  fingers, 
but  we  were  given  spoons  in  deference  to  our  inexperience. 

More  to  our  liking  was  papaya,  which  reminded  us  of 
cantaloupe,  though  it  had  very  little  flavor.  Yams  were 
acceptable  and  fresh  pineapple  was  delicious. 

We  attended  worship  service  twice  in  Ghana.  On  Friday 
evening  we  went  to  an  independent  service  with  Erma 
Grove  whose  assignment  is  with  independents.  It  was  an 
experience  such  as  we  never  had  before.  There  was 
dancing,  drumming,  a small  band,  incense,  and  special 
rituals.  Though  we  could  not  understand  the  language, 
we  felt  welcome  even  though  uneasy  about  the  possibility 
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Simon  Sackey,  son  of  Isaac  Sackey,  first  licensed  pastor,  CMC 


of  making  a wrong  move.  But  with  Erma  to  guide 
us,  we  entered  into  the  meeting  as  best  we  could.  They 
included  us  in  their  prayers  and  one  friendly  fellow  re- 
ported that  he  had  received  a vision  of  me  speaking  to 
them  on  Sunday  morning.  We  explained,  however,  that  I 
was  scheduled  to  be  out  of  town  on  Sunday  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  explanation. 

I was  particularly  impressed  by  the  involvement  of  chil- 
dren in  the  meeting  and  reasoned  that  this  should  be 
easy  because  of  the  variety  and  movement  in  the  program. 
Then  on  Sunday  morning  we  attended  the  Dalive  Menno- 
nite  Church,  ninety  miles  from  Accra,  near  the  Volta 
River.  It  was  a two-hour  drive  beginning  with  the  15- 
mile  Ghana  superhighway,  a holdover  from  the  days 
of  Kwame  Nkrumah.  Then  a two-lane  hard  road  until  five 
miles  from  the  church.  From  here  on  we  followed  a 


sand  road,  then  a footpath  across  a pasture  field,  avoiding 
the  anthills  which  were  hard  enough  to  dent  a fender. 

Here  there  was  a much  more  subdued  manner  of  worship, 
a simple  Mennonite  type  service  with  a cappella  singing. 
Scripture  reading,  and  a sermon.  One  third  to  one  half 
of  the  audience  were  children  and  they  seemed  just  as 
much  involved  as  the  group  on  Friday  night.  Then  the 
children  were  dismissed  and  about  thirty  of  us  had  com- 
munion, using  rose  hip  syrup  for  the  cup  since  grape 
juice  is  not  readily  available  in  Ghana. 

We  were  invited  for  dinner  by  the  mother  of  Emmanuel 
Nusetor,  the  minister  of  the  Dalive  Mennonite  Church. 
She  served  us  akpla,  a kind  of  porridge  made  from  cassa- 
va and  cornmeal  along  with  palm  nut  stew.  In  form  and 
feel  it  was  similar  to  bread  dough  before  you  bake  it. 
Though  the  food  was  unfamiliar,  the  meal  was  a kind  of 
communion,  the  hospitality  something  we  will  remember. 

Coconut  in  the  Backyard.  In  Laurence  Horst’s  backyard, 
a coconut  plant  is  growing  which  has  symbolic  meaning 
for  the  Ghana  Mennonites.  Some  time  ago  a delegation 
from  Ghana  went  to  visit  the  Mennonites  of  Nigeria.  On 
their  return  the  Nigerians  gave  them  a coconut  as  a sign 
of  fellowship  between  their  two  groups. 

Laurence  planted  the  coeonut  in  his  backyard  and  for 
more  than  a year  it  showed  no  sign  of  growth.  Then  it 
sprouted  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  showed  indication 
that  it  will  someday  probably  become  a tree. 

The  tree  of  faith  also  grows  in  Ghana.  What  form  it 
shall  take  in  the  future  we  will  be  interested  to  see. 
We  wonder  whether  it  will  include  a Ghana  Mennonite 
Church,  whether  that  will  be  a church  union,  or  some 
other  configuration  involving  independent  churches  and 
those  with  connections  abroad.  ^ 
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Meserete  Kristos  Church  building  in  Addis  Ababa;  also  a school 


2.  Churches  Are  Full  in  Ethiopia 


It  isn’t  easy  to  be  a Mennonite  in  Ethiopia.  In  faet  it 
isn’t  easy  these  days  to  be  an  Ethiopian  of  any  kind.  The 
old  and  the  new,  poverty  and  riches,  hunger  and  plenty 
are  all  mixed  together  in  this  ancient  land  struggling  to 
modernize. 

This  is  the  country  ruled  for  decades  by  Haile  Selas- 
sie, the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,  head  of  the  govern- 
ment and  head  of  the  official  church.  Made  an  inter- 
national hero  by  the  Italian-Ethiopian  war  of  the  1930s, 
he  was  invited  as  a Christian  to  address  the  1966  Berlin 
Congress  on  Evangelization.  Yet  in  his  later  years  he 
was  found  wanting  not  only  from  a Christian  standpoint 
but  also  as  a statesman.  While  numbers  of  his  people 
starved,  he  used  his  position  to  accumulate  and  hold 
riches  for  himself.  Now  he  is  gone  and  a socialist- 
military  government  is  trying  to  move  the  country  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

The  twelve  congregations  of  the  1,600-member  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  are  scattered  more  or  less  along  the  rail- 
road between  Addis  Ababa  and  Harer  five  or  six  hundred 
1 kilometers  to  the  east.  Their  occupations  range  from 
! bankers  to  sugar  workers  with  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Why  does  this  church  from  which  comes  Million 
Belete,  president  of  Mennonite  World  Conference,  not 
use  the  name  Mennonite?  The  concern,  we  were  told, 
was  to  use  a name  which  would  have  meaning  in  the  local 
! culture.  So  they  chose  Meserete  Kristos  Church,  which 


translates  roughly  as  “Christ  Eoundation  Church” 

We  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  formal  worship  in  any 
of  the  Meserete  Kristos  churches,  but  we  heard  they  are 
full.  Major  growth  in  the  last  two  years  came  from  mem- 
bers of  a Pentecostal  church  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
government.  Many  of  these  new  members  were  students 
who  brought  a combination  of  intellectual  vigor  and  Pen- 
tecostal enthusiasm. 

We  spent  3 1/2  days  in  Ethiopia,  dividing  our  time  be- 
tween Addis  Ababa,  Nazareth,  and  a daylong  safari  into 
the  Awash  River  Valley,  home  of  the  nomadic  Afar  peo- 
ple. 

A High  Plateau.  Much  of  Ethiopia  is  high  plateau  coun- 
try and  Addis  Ababa  is  about  7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  was  the  dry  season  and  harvesttime  when  we  arrived 
in  mid-November,  though  in  the  area  around  Addis, 
the  grain  was  not  yet  ripe.  As  we  traveled  toward  Naz- 
areth at  a lower  elevation  the  grain  became  gradually 
riper.  Einally  at  the  Mennonite  Academy  at  Nazareth, 
workmen  were  threshing  in  the  biblical  manner  with  oxen 
treading  out  the  grain. 

The  academy  is  one  of  two  church  run  institutions  at 
Nazareth,  a city  of  40,000.  The  other  is  the  Haile  Mammo 
Mariam  Memorial  Hospital.  Both  of  these  are  staffed  with 
the  help  of  persons  sent  by  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 
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Norman  Kraus  with  interpreter  Assefa  Ketema  teaching  in  Nazareth 


We  were  especially  glad  to  visit  the  hospital,  for  here 
are  friends  of  ours,  Dr.  Leo  Yoder,  and  his  wife,  Mary. 
Dr.  Yoder  practiced  for  two  years  in  Scottdale  and  the 
family  attended  the  Kingview  Mennonite  Church.  We 
carried  a special  greeting  for  them:  a scroll  prepared  by 
Ivan  Moon  and  signed  by  everyone  present  at  Kingview 
Mennonite  Church  on  November  9 the  last  Sunday  be- 
fore we  left  for  Africa. 

In  Nazareth  we  found  Norman  Kraus  of  Goshen  Col- 
lege doing  an  Aquila-and-Priscilla  ministry  with  the  MKC 
evangelists:  a three-week  seminar  in  systematic  theology. 
The  evangelist  in  the  MKC  is  the  staff  person  in  the  local 
congregation.  Though  not  ordained,  he  performs  tasks 
similar  to  the  work  of  the  pastor  in  our  churches. 

We  became  a little  better  acquainted  with  one  of  them 
whose  name  is  Israel  Pino,  for  he  traveled  with  us  during 
our  trip  into  the  Afar  country.  Host  for  this  tour  was  Dr. 
Paul  T.  Yoder,  a missionary  leader  in  the  Ethiopian 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  for  some  twenty  years.  The  six 
persons  in  our  party  included  also  Dr.  Yoder’s  driver  for 
his  mobile  clinic  and  Beyene  Mulatu,  chairman  of  the 
MKC  and  administrator  of  the  hospital  at  Nazareth. 

Our  first  destination  was  Awara  Melka,  a fruit-growing 
plantation  where  Dr.  Yoder  assists  in  providing  medical 
service  to  plantation  workers  and  from  which  he  moves 
out  into  the  Afar  villages.  The  Afar,  who  keep  cattle  and 
subsist  largely  on  milk,  earlier  had  a social  practice  which 
made  them  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  It  was  expected  that 
before  a man  was  ready  to  marry,  he  should  kill  another 
person! 

This  practice  has  largely  died  out,  but  Dr.  Yoder 
reported  that  it  was  through  this  reputation  he  first 
came  to  know  about  them.  Two  Afar  appeared  as  pa- 
tients in  the  hospital  and  all  the  Ethiopians  were  afraid 
of  them.  With  some  inquiry  he  discovered  why. 


Mary  and  Leo  Yoder,  Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  where  Leo  serves  in  a hospital 


Today  the  Afar  who  know  him  have  respect  for  the 
doctor  as  we  could  see  when  we  visited  a village.  Though 
several  women  protested  the  presence  of  our  cameras, 
they  responded  positively  to  him  and  one  brought  a baby 
for  examination.  We  peeped  into  a hut  and  then  were  a 
bit  startled  to  see  a muscular  young  man  with  a long 
spear  come  suddenly  out  of  another  nearby.  His  intentions 
apparently  were  peaceful,  for  he  asked  a ride  out  to  the 
plantation.  The  doctor  reported  that  only  once  or  twice 
during  his  ten  years  with  the  Afar  did  he  feel  concern 
for  his  personal  safety. 

Leading  them  to  faith  in  Christ  is  a greater  task  than 
gaining  respect  for  professional  service.  Dr.  Yoder,  who 
spends  part  of  his  time  in  development  work,  had  been 
involved  in  a long  drawn-out  process  to  obtain  electricity 
and  running  water  for  the  city  of  Awash. 

“There  are  two  things  I would  like  to  experience 
before  I die,  ” he  told  us  only  partly  in  jest.  “To  see 
running  water  in  Awash  and  to  have  communion  with 
the  Afar.  ” The  next  day  he  received  word  that  $14,000 
was  available  which  made  the  water  system  quite  certain. 

Difficult  to  Convey  the  Gospel.  But  when  all  the  com- 
munication must  be  through  an  interpreter  who  himself 
does  not  believe  in  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  the 
gospel.  According  to  a recent  report  in  the  Gospel  Herald, 
Yoders  have  begun  to  use  tape  recordings  in  the  Afar 
language.  “An  elderly  man  asked  the  children  to  be  quiet 
so  he  could  hear  the  message.  He  repeated  the  last  word 
of  each  sentence,  a sign  he  understood  ” (Feb.  17,  p. 
140). 

We  ate  lunch  that  day  at  an  Ethiopian  restaurant. 
Daisy  Yoder  had  provided  tuna  fish  sandwiches  for  any 
who  might  hesitate  to  eat  Ethiopian  food,  and  Mary,  whose 
stomach  was  in  a state  of  mild  rebellion,  stayed  with  the 
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Israel  Pino,  Beyene  Mulatu,  an  Ethiopian  dresser,  Paul  T.  Yoder 


Israel  Pino  and  the  Abadir  meetinghouse,  where  he  serves  as  evangelist 


sandwiches.  I was  determined  to  eat  what  was  set  before 
me,  and  partook  along  with  the  others  of  wat,  an  Ethio- 
pian pancake  served  with  spiey  seasoning.  1 liked  it, 
though  the  spices  left  a rosy  glow  around  the  edges  of 
the  mouth.  The  next  day  my  stomach  was  in  rebellion. 

After  luneh  we  made  a brief  stop  at  the  Metehara 
church  where  a noontime  prayer  meeting  was  in  progress. 
In  the  Pentecostal  manner,  all  prayed  aloud  simulta- 
neously. The  meeting  was  not  in  the  church  building,  so 
the  caretaker  was  found  and  opened  the  church  for  our 
inspection.  There  were  recently  installed  electric  lights 
and  it  appeared  as  a serviceable  building  for  a mild  climate. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  for  the  Abadir  building 
which  we  also  visited.  This  is  the  congregation  where 
Israel  Pino  is  the  evangelist.  The  building  is  too  small 
for  the  congregation,  he  told  us,  and  a rafter  under  the 
sod  roof  is  cracked.  During  our  visit  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  preparing  the  building  and  grounds  for  a 
three-day  church  conference.  The  church  is  too  small  for 
the  meetings  which  would  be  held  under  the  trees  since 
it  was  the  dry  season  and  no  rain  was  expected.  The 
building  itself  would  be  used  for  lodging. 

As  we  left  the  village,  Israel  showed  us  a shop  run 
by  a member  of  the  Abadir  church  who  received  a loan 
from  Mennonite  Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
and  had  paid  it  off.  A second  shop  was  also  operated  by 
a member  of  the  congregation.  And  here,  he  said,  is  a 
Christian  brother’s  tavern  — but  he  backslid. 

Contrasts  between  the  old  and  the  new  are  apparent  all 
over  Ethiopia.  It  is  an  old  land  with  new  possibilities. 
There  are  old  methods  of  agriculture  unequal  to  the  new 
demands  for  food.  The  contrasts  between  old  and  new  are 
brought  out  sharply  on  the  road  east  of  Addis  when  the 
gasoline  trucks  bringing  fuel  to  the  capital  are  stalled  on 
the  road  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 


Missionaries  Are  Facilitators.  The  MKC  is  also  moving 
away  from  the  past  where  missionaries  ran  the  church. 
Now  missionaries  are  facilitators.  Nevin  and  Blanche  Horst 
served  earlier  under  the  older  system  and  returned  after 
an  extended  furlough  by  request  of  the  Ethopian  church  to 
serve  as  liaison  between  the  church  and  the  mission. 

Serving  as  missionaries  under  the  new  arrangement  is 
sometimes  uncomfortable.  For  example,  aecording  to 
Blanche  Horst,  when  they  came  back  this  time  they  had  to 
learn  all  new  songs,  for  the  MKC  are  now  writing  their 
own  instead  of  simply  translating  Western  hymns.  But 
they  are  all  pleased  to  see  the  churches  taking  these  steps 
on  the  way  toward  maturity.  For  they  are  expressing  the 
faith  in  the  idiom  of  their  own  culture. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  day  in  the  Afar  country,  P.  T. 
Yoder  asked  the  driver  for  his  comments  on  the  church. 
(He  had  told  me  earlier  that  the  driver  was  a former 
drunkard  who  became  converted  by  reading  the  Bible. 
Now  he  is  a pillar  in  the  Nazareth  congregation  as  I 
observed  when  he  and  Beyene  were  discussing  what 
P.  T.  said  were  congregational  problems. ) 

With  P.  T.  as  interpreter  he  commented  that  whereas 
formerly  there  was  disagreement  among  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  now  there  is  unity.  He  noted  a 
problem,  however,  in  that  quite  a few  young  people  are 
at  work  in  the  church  and  have  problems  of  immaturity. 

I responded  that  unity  in  the  church  is  the  most 
convincing  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
noted  also  that  the  availability  of  young  people  to  work 
in  the  church  is  encouraging  and  that  the  older  need 
to  help  them.  No  great  words  of  wisdom,  perhaps,  but 
what  came  to  me  at  the  moment. 

Two  days  later  I left  Ethiopia  and  I may  never  meet 
this  man  again.  But  he  stands  for  me  as  a symbol  of  the 
kind  of  people  it  takes  to  support  the  church. 
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3.  A Weekend  wil 


As  soon  as  I learned  that  I might  attend  the  WCC 
Assembly  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  I saw  it  as  a chance  also 
to  contact  Mennonite  churches  in  Africa.  And  the  first 
I thought  about  were  those  of  Tanzania. 

These  were  the  churches  begun  in  the  mid-thirties 
through  the  efforts  of  missionaries  such  as  John  Mose- 
manns,  Clinton  Fersters,  and  Elam  Stauffers.  From  here 
they  returned  when  I was  still  a boy  to  tell  about  Africa 
and  about  some  of  the  new  Christians  there.  If  possible, 
we  must  see  Tanzania. 

Hershey  Leaman,  the  East  African  administrator  for 
both  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  and  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  offered  to  take  us  part  of  the  way  to  Mus- 
oma  by  car.  This  would  permit  us  to  see  the  country- 
side much  better  than  to  travel  both  ways  by  plane,  and 
we  readily  agreed. 

We  left  Nairobi  on  Eriday  morning,  November  28,  for 
Migori  in  southwest  Kenya  where  J.  Clyde  Shenk  leads 
one  district  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  which  is 
located  in  Kenya.  It  was  an  all-day  trip  through  town 
and  country.  Traveling  with  us  was  Julia  Hildebrandt,  a 
Mennonite  from  Gottingen,  Germany.  Our  first  major 
phenomenon  was  the  Rift  Valley,  that  big  ditch  which 
begins  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  ends  somewhere 
in  southern  Africa.  Formed  by  some  prehistoric  geological 
convulsion,  it  has  forever  altered  the  face  of  this  land. 

Then  we  came  up  out  of  the  valley  to  9,000  feet  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  farming  land  which  I have 
ever  seen.  Here  grain  was  ripening  and  corn  was  green. 
“The  only  reason  Mennonites  did  not  get  this  land,”  said 
Hershey,  “was  that  they  didn’t  know  it  was  here.  ” We 
continued  past  tea  plantations  and  smaller  peasant  holdings 
to  Migori,  a trading  post  sort  of  town.  Near  here  is  the 

Top:  Zedelda  M.  Kisare,  bishop  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church 
Middle:  At  right  is  Joshua,  recently  called  as  evangelist  in  Nairobi 
Bottom:  TMC  building  at  Migori,  near  the  Kenya-Tanzania  border 
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e Tanzania  Mennonites 


headquarters  for  the  Kenya  district  of  the  Tanzania  Men- 
nonite  Church  with  J.  Clyde  Shenk  as  district  pastor. 

Clyde  and  his  wife,  Miriam,  are  both  first-genera- 
tion African  missionaries,  he  since  1936  and  she  since 
1938.  They  both  lost  partners  in  Africa.  Miriam’s  first 
husband,  Ray  Wenger,  died  in  Tanzania  in  1945. 
Clyde’s  wife,  Alta,  was  killed  in  a plane  crash  in  1969. 
Clyde  and  Miriam  were  married  in  1970  and  the  Migori 
Mennonite  Church  was  built  in  1972.  Clyde  has  two 
sons  in  the  ministry;  David  who  is  pastor  of  the  Nairobi 
Mennonite  Church  and  Joseph  at  Bukirobi,  Tanzania.  The 
Shenks  are  scheduled  to  retire  next  July. 

Clyde  said  there  are  796  members  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  Sixty-three  had  been  baptized 
since  January  1975  along  with  83  dedications  of  babies. 
There  are  about  35  congregations  in  the  district  from 
five  to  170  miles  away  from  Migori.  Each  has  its  own 
leader  who  is  in  charge  of  regular  services.  These  are 
responsible  to  elders  of  whom  there  are  18  who  meet 
once  a month  for  a district  council  meeting. 

The  next  morning  Clyde  and  Miriam  took  us  in  their 
Toyota  Land  Cruiser  to  Bukiroba,  near  Musoma,  Tan- 
zania, headquarters  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church. 
Here  is  the  Bukiroba  Bible  School  and  a domestic  science 
school.  Daniel  Mtoka,  a graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  is  director  of  the  Bible  school. 

Here  we  met  missionaries  Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch, 
and  Stella  Newswanger.  Victor  teaches  in  the  Bible  school 
and  Viola  teaches  domestic  science.  Stella  is  a secretary 
in  the  church  office.  Dale  Ressler  is  driver  for  Bishop 
Kisare. 

When  Zedekia  Kisare  first  contacted  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  seeking  a job  and  was  glad  to  work  for 
them.  Now  he  is  head  of  the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church 
and  the  missionaries  work  for  him.  This  is  the  direction 
it  must  go  if  the  church  is  to  come  of  age.  Yet  the  mis- 
sionaries’ special  needs  are  recognized  and  so  Victor 
Dorsch  is  pastor  to  missionaries  and  represents  them  to 


Left  to  right:  Hershey  Leaman,  Miriam  Shenk,  J.  Clyde  Shenk 


the  home  mission  board.  Joseph  Shenk,  who  also  teaches 
in  the  Bible  school,  but  was  absent  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  represents  missionaries  to  the  Tanzania  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  church  to  the  board. 

We  met  for  worship  on  November  30  with  the  Nyabangi 
congregation  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  church  head- 
quarters at  Bukiroba.  Salmon  Buteng’e,  treasurer  of  the 
TMC,  led  the  meeting.  Many  of  the  hymn  tunes  were 
familiar  and  Swahili  is  a phonetic  language,  so  we  could 
join  in  the  singing.  Julia  and  Mary  brought  greetings, 
both  stressing  the  contrast  between  the  weather  at 
home  in  November  and  the  warmth  of  the  morning  at 
Bukiroba.  Then  I preached  from  1 Peter  2 with  Victor 
as  interpreter. 

After  the  meeting  I met  quite  a few  who  could  speak 
a few  words  of  English  and  I ventured  hello  and  thank 
you  in  Swahili.  Nyere  Itinde  with  glowing  face  told  how 
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he  was  brought  back  to  the  church  early  in  the  year  during 
a 3-day  meeting  led  by  a minister  from  Dar  es  Salaam. 
“At  first  I thought  the  missionaries  came  to  bring  their 
religion,”  he  said.  “Now  I know  they  meant  to  bring 
Jesus.” 

The  problem  of  presenting  Jesus  instead  of  religion  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  problem  of  language.  In 
Africa  language  tends  to  be  specific  and  local.  Each  tribe 
has  its  own.  This  improves  local  communication,  but 
makes  it  difficult  to  communicate  on  a large  scale. 

In  Tanzania  and  Kenya,  there  is  Swahili,  a general 
language  developed  for  use  in  trade.  It  is  simple,  readily 
learned,  and  spoken  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  is  it 
adequate  as  the  language  of  faith?  Apparently  not  en- 
tirely, for  Victor  Dorsch  reported  that  only  four  or  five 
Tanzanian  Mennonite  congregations  use  it  for  their  Sunday 
services.  Yet  missionaries  generally  cannot  speak  the 
tribal  languages. 

This  underscores  the  fact  that  the  future  expansion  of 
the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  must  be  undertaken  by 
the  hands  of  Tanzanian  leaders.  Tanzania  is  making  a 
strenuous  effort  to  improve  the  life  of  its  people.  To  sim- 
plify the  process  of  providing  services,  the  government  de- 
creed that  people  from  all  the  isolated  families  and 
small  villages  should  be  moved  together  into  towns. 
There  was  some  resentment  about  this  enforced  relo- 
cation and  the  first  year,  according  to  one  report,  some 
refused  to  plant  gardens.  They  said,  “The  government 
has  moved  us.  Now  let  them  feed  us.” 

But  the  move  is  seen  by  those  with  vision  as  an 
opportunity  for  evangelism.  In  fact,  according  to  Victor,  the 
district  commissioner  told  Bishop  Kisare,  “We  have  brought 
the  people  together.  You  can  evangelize  them. 

The  present  membership  of  the  TMC  is  about  10,000 
according  to  the  Mennonite  Yearbook.  What  will  it  be  in 
another  decade? 


Victor  and  Viola  Dorsch,  missionary  teachers  at  Bukiroba  Bible  Sehool 


I spent  a few  minutes  with  Brother  Kisare  and  asked  ^ 
him  two  questions. 

Question:  What  is  your  joy  in  your  work?” 

Answer:  The  work  itself  is  difficult.  There  are  many 
questions  and  the  tribes  are  many.  But  what  satisfies  me  j 
personally  is  that  I have  Jesus  Christ  as  my  Savior.  All 
the  difficult  questions  are  swallowed  up.  This  is  my  joy.” 

Question:  “What  is  your  hope  for  the  church?” 

Answer:  “I  would  like  to  see  the  church  really  come  to 
know  Jesus  as  Savior.  This  is  a very  big  word  in  my  { 
heart  and  this  is  happening  in  different  places.  The  second 
thing  is  that  these  members  should  have  good  leadership. 

“Now  I give  reasons  for  this.  There  are  many  problems 
concerning  tribalism  in  this  land  and  this  is  causing  people  , 
to  go  backwards.  It’s  the  custom  of  the  land,  the  politics 
of  the  land.  Many  of  the  leaders  are  drying  up  because 
they  get  involved  in  politics  and  lose  out  in  spiritual  vitality. 

“The  last  thing.  There  are  many  winds  of  change 
from  America  which  are  reaching  here  and  bringing  j 
disturbing  change  among  the  membership.  This  is  why 
we  need  good  leaders.  ” 

A final  chapter  in  our  contaet  with  Tanzania  Menno- 
nites  came  on  December  7.  We  and  others  from  the  . | 
Assembly  were  invited  to  the  Nairobi  Mennonite  Church,  a 
member  of  the  Tanzania  Conference  with  David  Shenk  as 
pastor.  It  was  truly  an  international  gathering. 

After  the  meeting  they  took  us  to  dinner  sponsored 
cooperatively  by  the  congregation  and  the  Somali  Fellow-  J 
ship  of  Nairobi.  The  meal  included  ugali,  an  East  African 
corn  mush,  chappatis,  an  Indian  food,  and  some  of  the 
best  fresh  pineapple  I have  ever  eaten. 

But  more  important  than  the  kind  of  food  was  , 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given  and  the  sense  of  inter- 
national brotherhood.  Here  were  Mennonites  from  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  Europe.  It  was  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  miniature.  ^ 
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Let  us  pray 

with  those  who  say  no  other  prayer 
be  the  hope 

of  those  who  call  to  God 


Qlve  Us  Daily  Bfead 


A motion  picture  film  on  Christian 
responsibility  in  a hungry  world, 
16mm,  color,  23  minutes,  filmed 
in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  additional  foot- 
age from  Bangladesh,  India, 
Vietnam  and  the  Sahel.  Photog-  C , 


raphy  and  sound  by  Burton  and 
Mary  Buller,  script  by  Maynard 
Shellv.  ^ 

\ 

I Available  April  1,  1976,  from  confer- 
ence offices  and 

Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  S.  12th  Street 
I Akron,  Pennsylvania  17501 
j or 

I 201 — 1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
R3T2C8 
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MCC  volunteer  Jack  Schellenberg  with  net  house  in  Botswana 


Dan  Smucker  (left)  and  Larry  Fisher,  MCC  workers  in  Botswana 


4.  Helping  Botswana  Feed  Itself 


The  Gaberone  International  Airport  is  not  a large  one 
and  the  passengers  from  the  Hawker- Siddeley  turboprop 
jammed  the  immigration  and  customs  facilitites.  As  we 
worked  our  way  through  the  line  a tall  sandy-haired  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  caught  my  eye  and 
mouthed  my  name. 

Though  we  had  never  met,  I was  sure  that  he  was 
Larry  Fisher,  director  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
program  in  Botswana.  A second-term  MCC  worker,  he 
and  his  wife,  Jean,  served  earlier  as  teachers  in  Kenya. 
Larry  took  us  a mile  to  his  home  where  we  had  dinner 
and  learned  what  he  had  planned  for  a scant  three  days 
in  Botswana.  “Do  you  feel  ambitious,”  he  wondered 
“or  shall  we  keep  the  program  modest?” 

I replied  that  we  wanted  to  learn  all  we  could  and  so 
would  take  the  more  extensive  program.  “All  right,”  he 
said,  “We  will  go  to  Serowe.”  We  had  come  to  Bots- 
wana to  see  what  an  MCC  program  was  doing  for  a 
country  about  which  we  had  little  prior  knowledge.  So  we 
would  learn  about  the  country  and  the  program  together. 
With  Larry  as  guide  and  generous  hospitality  from  the  MCC 
volunteers,  we  learned  quite  a bit  about  both  in  three 
days. 

We  discovered  that  Botswana  has  a population  of  some 
600,(X)0  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  living  along  the  Rhode- 
sian railroad  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  country.  There 
is  good  reason  for  this  concentration  since  the  Kalahari 
Desert  takes  up  a large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  only  a few  bushmen  live  there. 

Botswana  is  an  underdeveloped  country  in  the  sense 
that  there  are  many  resources  not  being  exploited  for  the 


benefit  of  its  people.  For  example,  there  is  considerable 
land,  but  it  is  not  properly  utilized  for  lack  of  farming 
methods  adapted  to  its  climate.  Cattle  raising  is  extensive, 
but  markets  are  inadequate.  There  is  80  percent  illiteracy, 
about  three  fourths  of  the  children  are  born  into  father- 
less homes,  and  the  churches  are  said  to  be  too  much 
dominated  from  outside  the  country. 

Where  to  Begin;  Where  shall  a country  start  when 
facing  such  massive  needs?  What  shall  a volunteer  agency 
do  to  help?  The  largest  number  of  MCC  workers  in  Bots- 
wana are  teachers.  But  the  programs  we  spent  most 
of  our  three  days  visiting  were  development  projects.  This 
brief  report  is  not  able  to  do  justice  to  the  varied  pro- 
grams, nor  even  to  mention  more  than  a few  of  the 
volunteers  by  name. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  set  off  for  Serowe  200  miles 
away.  As  we  drove,  Larry  Fisher  talked  of  projects  now 
in  motion  and  others  envisioned.  He  told  about  the  agri- 
cultural toolbar  project.  Eric  Rempel,  a former  MCC  vol- 
unteer, developed  drawings  for  the  toolbar,  an  all-purpose 
machine  for  use  by  small  farmers  with  limited  capital. 
Its  name  in  Setswana  is  “The  Machine  That  Does 
Everything.”  It  is  a frame  with  two  rubber  tired  wheels 
and  it  can  be  adapted  for  use  as  a plow,  tiller,  planter, 
cultivator,  or  cart.  Cost  of  the  basic  unit  is  100  rand 
($115)  and  a complete  system  costs  350  rand. 

Production  of  the  toolbar  is  currently  directed  on  a 
machine  shop  basis  by  Roger  Eshleman,  formerly  manager 
of  a family  feed  business  near  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  In 
Roger’s  opinion  the  best  use  of  the  machine  is  for  mini- 
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mum  tillage  dryland  farming  similar  to  that  used  in 
parts  of  Western  United  States  where  moisture  is  short. 
The  toolbar  planter  puts  the  grain  deep  in  the  ground 
where  there  is  more  moisture  and  covers  it  with  loose 
soil  for  better  germination  in  this  dry  climate. 

Roger  believes  that  with  proper  farming  methods,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  Botswana  to  feed  itself.  Currently 
large  amounts  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  imported  from 
South  Africa. 

Larry  also  spoke  at  length  about  the  nethouse  proj- 
ect. A nethouse  is  a greenhouse  in  reverse.  In  Botswana 
where  the  sun  is  generally  hot,  the  net  cuts  the  amount 
of  sunlight  and  plants  grow  better  than  they  would  in 
direct  sunlight. 

Originated  by  a Swede  in  Botswana  who  was  growing 
carnations,  MCC  picked  up  the  idea  in  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  its  feasibility  and  train  people  to  handle  the 
work.  Tomatoes  grow  well  in  a nethouse.  Also  cabbage, 
lettuce,  and  other  vegetables.  But  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
have  the  best  possibilities,  for  they  are  familiar  foods, 
and  the  people  will  buy  them.  As  with  greenhouses  in 
our  culture,  the  nethouse  involves  intensive  agriculture 
with  everyday  watering  and  regular  fertilizing. 

Larry  spoke  too  of  the  need  for  better  transportation, 
marketing,  and  service  structures.  The  country  has  not 
yet  developed  the  structures  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

He  spoke  also  of  plans  to  develop  a poultry  project  in 
cooperation  with  the  government.  The  idea  is  to  train 
small  farmers  to  produce  poultry  and  eggs.  This  would  be 
a way  to  use  grain  right  on  the  farm.  He  mentioned 
also  a plan  for  a home  crafts  center  with  a workshop  to 
train  people  in  the  making  and  marketing  of  handcrafted 
items. 

In  late  afternoon  we  arrived  in  Serowe,  a village  (not 
a city)  of  40,000.  This  is  the  largest  village  in  Bots- 
wana, twice  the  size  of  Gaborone,  the  capital  city.  As 
a village  it  does  not  provide  city  services,  but  is  simply  a 
grouping  of  homes  over  an  extensive  area  of  land,  a 
pattern  common  in  Botswana.  Here  we  found  a sizable 
number  of  volunteers,  most  of  them  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  brigade  system.  The  brigades,  we  dis- 
covered, are  a kind  of  citizens’  movement,  organized  main- 
ly for  production  and  the  training  of  apprentices. 

Among  them  we  found  Dan  and  Frances  Smucker  from 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia.  Dan  is  pastor  of  the  Ridgeway 
Mennonite  Church  and  took  a two-year  leave  to  serve 
as  a volunteer  in  Botswana.  In  the  U.S.  he  is  an  auto 
body  and  fender  worker  but  in  Botswana  he  is  known  as 
a “panel  beater.  ” He  works  for  Serowe  Engineering  and 
is  training  a young  man  in  panel  beating  who  may  be 
able  to  take  his  place  when  he  leaves  later  this  year. 
Frances  practices  her  own  personal  brand  of  friendship  in 
the  village  and  is  well  received  though  she  does  not 
know  the  language  well. 

We  enjoyed  our  first  MCC-Botswana  potluck  meal  at  the 
home  of  the  Smuckers  in  Serowe.  Some  of  those  present 


included  Lome  and  Regan  Schrag.  He  manages  the 
electrical  brigade;  she  is  librarian  in  the  brigade  library. 
David  Enns  from  British  Columbia  is  manager  of  the  ad- 
vanced building  course  and  Doreen  taught  primary  school. 
Leendert  Sinke  from  Holland  is  an  architect.  His  wife, 
Tjitske,  a nurse,  has  opened  a clinic. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Gaborone,  stopping  along 
the  way  for  lunch  with  the  Jack  Schellenbergs,  volunteers 
from  Manitoba.  Jack  teaches  in  an  agricultural  college  and 
is  in  charge  of  a nethouse.  We  hurried  on  then  for  pot- 
luck  and  a meeting  with  more  of  the  Botswana  volunteers, 
a number  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  area  of  Gaborone. 

On  the  final  morning  we  went  10  or  15  miles  to  Mochudi, 
home  of  the  original  experimental  nethouse  amd  workshop 
for  the  production  of  the  toolbar.  Most  of  the  men  in  this 
group  of  volunteers  are  agricultural  workers  with  the 
nethouse  effort,  the  toolbar  project,  or  demonstration  work. 

Then  it  was  time  to  leave  although  we  had  not  seen 
all  the  MCC  work  in  Botswana.  But  our  relentless  schedule 
pulled  us  on  to  Zambia  and  beyond. 

One  More  Facet.  But  before  leaving  Botswana,  I must 
mention  one  more  facet  of  Mennonite  work  in  that  coun- 
try. Here  we  found  Edwin  and  Irene  Weaver,  missionaries 
retired  from  India,  Nigeria,  and  Ghana,  who  in  their 
seventies  have  taken  yet  another  assignment,  teaching  the 
Bible  for  an  independent  church  in  Botswana.  They  are 
sent  by  the  African  Inter-Mennonite  Mission  and  their 
assignment  is  a simple  one:  to  assist  the  Spiritual  Healing 
Church,  an  independent  movement  with  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand members  in  Botswana,  Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa. 

Botswana  needs  help  on  all  fronts.  According  to  Larry 
Fisher,  the  government  hopes  to  be  done  with  expatriate 
(outside)  assistants  in  ten  years  and  carry  on  alone.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  MCC  can  do  to  help 
Botswana  reach  this  goal.  ^ 

Three  variations  of  the  toolbar  for  dry  land  farming  in  Botswana 
r 
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Maynard  Kurtz 


Hilda  Kurtz 


Erwin  Wiens 


Marian  Wiens 


5.  Zambia:  the  Volunteer  as  Repeater 


International  travelers  learn  to  live  with  immigration 
and  customs  officials.  We  were  pleased  to  find  that  for 
most  of  our  African  trip,  these  examinations  were  rou- 
tine. But  there  were  a few  exceptions. 

One  was  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  where  a young  immigra- 
tions officer  passed  our  papers  to  an  older  one  and  our 
anxiety  quotient  began  to  rise.  He  inquired  why  we  had 
been  in  South  Africa  and  seemed  to  hint  that  we  ought 
to  pay.  We  explained  that  we  had  passed  through  South 
Africa  on  the  way  to  Botswana  and  showed  him  that  our 
visas  had  been  paid  in  New  York. 

After  all  the  others  were  processed,  he  took  us  into  the 
inner  office.  Still  uncertain  about  our  real  offense,  we  kept 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  Then  help  appeared 
at  the  door  in  the  person  of  Maynard  Kurtz,  MCC  direc- 
tor in  Zambia.  I nodded  to  him  and  he  came  right  into 
the  office  and  addressed  the  immigration  officer. 

“Did  you  bring  my  friends  in  here  to  welcome  them  to 
Zambia?” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  live  here.” 

“Where  do  you  come  from?” 

“I  am  from  America.” 

In  two  minutes  our  visas  were  stamped  and  we  made 
our  way  out  of  the  office.  The  customs  officials  had  left 
and  so  we  got  into  Zambia  without  having  our 
baggage  checked.  And  under  our  breath  was  an  implied 
thanks  to  God  for  Maynard  Kurtz.  Maynard  is  no  first 
termer  in  Africa.  His  professional  life  has  been  spent 
there  first  as  a teacher  in  Tanzania,  later  in  Swaziland, 
and  now  as  director  of  the  MCC  program  in  Zambia.  The 
experience,  it  seems,  has  given  Maynard  and  his  wife, 
Hilda,  both  from  Morgantown,  Pennsylvania,  a perspective 
on  African  methods.  This  saves  them  from  frustration 
when  things  do  not  move  as  a typical  North  American 
would  expect  them  to. 

We  spent  only  about  24  hours  in  Zambia.  We  felt 
apologetic  about  so  short  a visit,  but  when  we  saw  how 
busy  the  home  of  an  MCC  director  family  can  be  at  times, 
we  thought  it  was  better  that  our  schedule  pushed  us  on. 


The  MCC  program  in  Zambia  is  largely  devoted  to 
teaching.  In  addition  to  Maynard  and  Hilda,  we  had  an 
extended  conversation  with  Erwin  and  Marian  Wiens  who 
are  located  in  Lusaka.  We  also  met  the  Eban  Cressmans 
from  Ontario  who  were  in  the  city  on  their  way  home 
after  finishing  a term  of  service. 

Erwin  Wiens  teaches  African  geography  at  a secondary 
school  in  Lusaka  operated  by  a group  of  Catholic 
brothers.  From  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  the  Wiens  served 
first  in  Kenya  where  Erwin  taught  at  Kenyatta  College 
and  Marian  worked  for  Menno  Travel  Service.  After  a 
period  back  in  Ontario,  they  returned  for  the  present 
assignment.  Marian  is  a homemaker  and  part-time  secretary 
to  the  Zambia  director.  We  learned  that  five  out  of  twelve 
MCC  couples  in  Zambia,  are  repeaters,  and  half  of  them 
are  Canadians. 

The  Wiens  had  some  interesting  comments  on  constituency 
interest  and  support.  They  said  they  feel  more  affirmed 
by  the  North  American  Mennonites  in  their  present  assign- 
ment than  during  their  first  term.  Earlier  it  seemed  they 
got  letters  only  when  people  needed  service  information  for 
church  programs. 

More  recently,  however,  they  got  a letter  from  a church 
in  Alberta  which  said,  “We  are  praying  for  you  this 
month.  You  need  not  answer,  for  we  know  that  you  are 
very  busy.”  Of  course  they  wanted  to  answer  that  letter. 

Recently  the  government  of  Zambia  has  requested  that 
all  schools  begin  practical  projects  as  well  as  teaching 
because  of  a countrywide  financial  shortage  brought  on  by 
a drop  in  the  price  of  copper.  The  school  where  Erwin 
teaches  looked  around  hastily  for  some  practical  projects. 
They  had  garden  land,  so  they  could  plant  a garden. 
Then  someone  found  a swarm  of  bees  in  a house  and 
Erwin  became  the  beekeeper. 

The  Zambia  report  in  the  MCC  Workbook  1975  states 
that  “the  sort  of  MCC  teacher  that  is  needed  is  one  that 
is  flexible  and  sympathetic  to  Zambia’s  aims.  For  the 
most  part  this  is  the  kind  of  teacher  we  have  had.”  No 
doubt  the  name  of  Erwin  Wiens  lurked  in  the  back  of  the 
director’s  mind  as  he  wrote. 
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church  news 


Ten  Congregations  Work 
on  Poverty/Affluence  Issues 


John  Paul  Wenger  (standing),  pastor  . . . Grace  Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  reporting 


During  the  past  year  members  of  ten 
Mennonite  congregations,  using  a wide 
variety  of  approaches,  have  been  working 
in  concentrated  ways  at  poverty  and  af- 
fluence in  their  congregations  and  com- 
munities. On  Feb.  20  and  21,  representa- 
tives of  these  ten  congregations  gathered, 
with  church  agency  persons,  to  report  on 
their  highly  divergent  experiences  — and 
agreed  to  continue  in  the  program  for 
another  year. 

Coined  JASPA  (an  acronym  for  “Jubilee 
Action  Study  on  Poverty/ Affluence”), 
the  project  officially  got  off  the  ground  in 
February  1975  when  representatives  of  ten 
Mennonite  congregations  were  especially 
invited  to  attend  a three-day  orientation 
seminar  on  poverty /affluence  issues  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

At  the  close  of  that  meeting  the  con- 
gregations were  commissioned  to  work 
creatively  and  sensitively  for  the  next 
year  on  issues  relating  to  Christian  life- 
style and  the  kind  of  social  justice  Jesus 
proclaimed  in  the  New  Testament  pas- 
sages on  jubilee. 

In  charge  of  planning  and  coordinating 
the  effort  have  been  Hubert  Schwartz- 
entruber  of  the  Mennonite  Church’s 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 


tries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Harold  Regier, 
Weldon  Nisly,  and  John  Gaeddert  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
office,  Newton,  Kan.  A Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  Fraternal  Funds  grant  and  a grant 
from  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  s Commission  on  Education  cov- 
ered expenses  for  both  Eebruary  gath- 
erings of  JASPA  — in  1975  and  1976. 

Meeting  at  the  Greencroft  Center,  Elk- 
hart, for  the  “reporting  baek”  sessions, 
the  JASPA  participants  shared  experi- 
ences ranging  from  “very  positive”  to 
“intensely  frustrating”  concerning  their 
involvements  the  past  year.  Although  not 
all  members  of  the  ten  congregations 
were  personally  participating  in  the  pov- 
erty/affluence study  and  action,  in  each 
case  the  core  groups  who  committed  them- 
selves to  moving  ahead  in  the  project 
did  so  with  the  blessing  of  their  congre- 
gations. 

Of  the  ten  congregations  partici- 
pating in  the  JASPA  project,  four  are 
affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Church, 
four  with  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  two  relate  to  both.  Men- 
nonite Church  congregations  are:  Grace 
Chapel,  Saginaw,  Mich  ; Hawkesville 
Mennonite  Church,  Hawkesville,  Ont.; 


Plains  Mennonite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa.; 
and  Portland  Mennonite  Church,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 
congregations  are:  Grace  Mennonite 

Church,  Regina,  Sask. ; Peace  Menno- 
nite Church,  Portland,  Ore.;  Tabor 
Mennonite  Church,  Goessel,  Kan.;  and 
West  Swamp  Mennonite  Church,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa.  Congregations  affiliated  with 
both  denominations  are:  Akron  Menno- 
nite Church,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Southside 
Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Ind.  An  average  of 
two  persons  per  congregation  repre- 
sented the  ten  congregations. 

As  the  group  of  approximately  45 
persons  interaeted  it  became  clear  that 
the  congregational  representatives  were 
ready  to  pursue  the  project  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  — in  order  to  build  on 
what,  in  some  cases,  was  just  starting 
to  “take  hold  ” in  congregations. 

In  light  of  this  direction,  a statement  of 
missions  was  developed  by  the  group 
(with  later  refinement  by  Weldon  Nisly 
and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber)  which 
reads:  “The  JASPA  mission:  To  attempt 
to  free  ourselves  as  God’s  people  to  ex- 
ercise the  gifts  of  His  Spirit  for  jubilee 
living  under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  for  min- 
istries of  justice  in  human  society.  ” 

Under  this  mission  statement,  then, 
were  listed  six  specific  goals  for  the 
ten  congregations  and  sponsoring  agen- 
cies to  work  at  in  the  coming  year. 

(1)  Maintain  communications  among  the 
ten  congregations,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  JASPA  group  will 
meet  again  in  early  1977  for  reporting. 

(2)  Continue  study/action  in  each  congre- 
gation, specifically  involving  more  peo- 
ple. (3)  Stimulate  and  work  with  mem- 
bers of  at  least  one  other  congregation 
concerning  JASPA  issues  and  program. 

(4)  Encourage  the  placing  of  JASPA 
concerns  on  district  conference  agendas. 

(5)  Report  to  Mennonite  constituencies 
the  experiences  and  learnings  from  the 
past  year.  (6)  Identify  and  develop  spe- 
cific educational  resources  in  the  area 
of  poverty/affluence,  giving  particular 
attention  to  Christian  responses  to  af- 
fluence. 

Eollowing  the  daylong  reporting  and 
processing  from  the  ten  congregations, 
David  Shank,  overseas  missionary  between 
assignments  and  Goshen  (Ind.)  College’s 
Campus  Minister  and  Bible  professor, 
gave  an  evening  presentation:  “Pour 

Models  of  Jubilee  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. ” 

On  two  occasions  Goshen  College’s 
director  of  church  relations  Paul  Ging- 
rich shared  with  the  group,  first  on  Pri- 
day  afternoon  on  “What  I’m  Hearing 
You  Say,  ” then  on  Saturday  morning 
on  “Where  I’m  At  ” — concerning  congre- 
gational and  lifestyle  questions. 
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At  the  JASPA  meeting  Paul  Leatherman,  MCC, 
Akron,  Pa.,  parodies  “do-gooders”  in  a par- 
able about  the  man  trapped  deep  in  a well. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  two-day  ses- 
sion, a number  of  concerns  were  also 
expressed  by  the  JASPA  participants. 
These  items  were  seen  as  part  of  the 
“unfinished  business”  of  the  congregations 
and  agencies.  To  highlight  a few:  (1)  there 
seems  to  be  a noncoincidental  relationship 
between  poverty  and  racism;  (2)  structural 
difficulties  in  some  congregations  inhibit 
action;  (3)  biblical  and  economic  perspec- 
tives must  be  kept  together;  (4)  we  must 


Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  (MBCM),  meeting  at  the  Lom- 
bard (111.)  Mennonite  Church,  Feb.  21- 
23,  approved  the  hiring  of  an  associ- 
ate secretary  for  Spanish  literature  and 
education.  Target  date  for  the  hiring 
is  Aug.  1. 

The  Concilio  Nacional  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  (MPH)  are  involved  in 
the  process  of  selection  and  review,  but 
MBCM  will  make  the  official  appoint- 
ment. Total  budget  for  the  program  (in- 
cluding salary,  secretarial  services,  travel, 
commission  meetings,  administrative  costs, 
and  the  like)  will  be  $42,000  per  year, 
or  $86,000  for  the  first  two-year  period. 


not  make  a theological  “zoo”  of  poor 
people;  and  (5)  study  is  needed,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
taking  action. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  one  of  the 
JASPA  planners,  noted  that  the  poverty/ 
affluence  project  began  with  only  ten  con- 
gregations so  that  groundwork  could  be 
done  in  terms  of  possible  models  for  var- 
ious kinds  of  jubilee  action.  He  comments 
that  the  Congregational  Ministries  office  in 
Elkhart  and  the  General  Conference  office 
in  Newton  will  be  “very  happy  to  work  in 
a personal  way  with  other  congregations 
who  would  like  to  explore  involvement  in 
similar  kinds  of  projects.” 

For  interested  persons  and  congrega- 
tions, Schwartzentruber  stated  that  written 
reports  from  each  of  the  ten  congrega- 
tions (on  their  JASPA  activities  of  the  past 
year),  a transcription  of  David  Shank’s 
biblical  input  on  jubilee,  and  minutes  of  the 
Feb.  20-21  meeting  are  now  available, 
for  $3.00  to  cover  production  and  postage, 
from  MBCM,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514.  — Dan  Shenk,  director  of  com- 
munications for  MBCM 


Over  $66,000  is  already  listed  under 
“present  resources.  ” The  remaining 
$18,000  is  to  be  raised  by  MBCM  and 
MPH.  The  projections  did  not  indicate 
what  part  the  Spanish  community  would 
contribute. 

Sunday  morning,  Feb.  22,  Board  mem- 
bers fanned  out  to  Mennonite  churches 
in  the  Chicago  area.  In  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning Board  session,  Russel  Krabill,  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  reported  with  enthusiasm 
on  his  visit  to  Englewood  Mennonite 
Church,  where  Ambers  Wright  and  Paul 
Smith  were  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Glenn  Horst,  from  London,  Ont., 
described  the  smooth  flow  of  silence. 


song,  and  testimony  in  worship  at  Reba 
Place.  Jose  Santiago  shared  the  warmth 
of  “Espinoza’s  church,”  a Mexican-Ameri- 
can  fellowship.  And  Richard  Detweiler, 
chairman,  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  good  blending  of  the  structured  and 
unstructured  parts  of  the  Lombard 
service. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  executive  secre- 
tary of  MBCM,  said  his  report  “marks 
the  close  of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  in 
my  service  to  the  Board.”  And  in  looking 
ahead,  he  stated,  “We  are  attempting 
to  plow  new  ground.  ” 

This  coincided  with  Detweiler’s  con- 
cern for  the  “continued  need  of  our 
staff  to  have  adequate  time  to  develop 
programs  in  response  to  congregational 
felt  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
resource  congregational  and  conference 
leaders  through  personal  involvement  on 
the  field.  ” 

This  year’s  budget  calls  for  nearly 
$293,000  income,  about  $48,000  more 
than  last  year.  The  first  share  will  go 
to  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  under  the 
direction  of  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  at 
$70,454.  Congregational  education  and 
literature  comes  in  for  a close  second 
at  $70,020  under  David  Helmuth.  In 
third  place  is  congregational  leadership, 
directed  by  Rauman  and  Howard  Zehr, 
with  a tag  of  $47,179. 

In  leadership  development,  Zehr  and 
Bauman  have  developed  a five-year  set 
of  goals.  They  want  to  invest  a greater 
amount  of  resources  in  the  work  of  the 
ministerial  information  center  for  coun- 
sel and  reference.  They  will  be  promot- 
ing continuing  education  for  ministers. 
The  development  of  leadership  for  small 
churches  and  minority  congregations  will 
take  some  attention.  There  will  be  con- 
tinuing studies  on  the  meaning  of  or- 
dination. 

Beulah  Kauffman  will  continue  to  work 
at  the  development  of  family  resources. 
She  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting 
because  of  illness. 

Bob  Zuercher  is  responsible  for  two 
“portfolios,”  as  they  call  their  areas  of 
accountability  at  MBCM:  youth  and 

development. 

Evangelism  is  seen  as  important  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  but  in  terms  of 
priorities  at  the  MBCM  level,  only 
$17,500  was  budgeted  for  this  year. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  evangelism  is 
a responsibility  that  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  local  congregations. 

The  discussion  on  stewardship  re- 
vealed little  has  been  done  in  edu- 
cation on  a churchwide  basis  since  the 
1971  reorganization.  Howard  Zehr  has 
conducted  a few  seminars  with  congre- 
gations and  sought  to  encourage  con- 
ference stewardship  secretaries.  Some  of 
the  staff  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has 
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A candid  shot  of  BCM  members  between  work 
sessions.  Marjorie  Waybill  (left)  is  attending 
her  second  and  last  session  of  the  Board 
meetings  since  she  has  accepted  employment 
with  a Board-related  project  at  MPH. 

helped  in  this  area.  Some  effort  was  made 
to  develop  a stewardship  portfolio  at 
MBCM.  But  funds  were  insufficient. 

Now,  Paul  Kraybill,  general  secretary 
of  the  Mennonite  Church,  meeting  with 
the  executive  secretaries  of  MBCM,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education,  has  worked  out  an 
agreement  whereby  all  three  would  work 
together  to  support  a stewardship  secre- 
tary. MBCM  ratified  this  arrangement. 
Stewardship  will  be  an  educational  task, 
calling  the  church  to  commitment  of 
people  and  funds.  The  staff  person  is  not 
to  be  a fund-raiser  or  promoter  of  the 
Boards,  though  the  person  should  be 
able  to  interpret  information  on  church- 
wide programs.  This  person  would  be  a 
part  of  the  MBCM  staff  and  adminis- 
tratively responsible  to  this  Board.  The 
direct  costs  of  the  office  and  its  program 
would  be  shared  by  the  three  Boards, 
according  to  the  formula  already  set  up 
for  Greencroft  Center  costs. 

WMSC  bylaws  were  approved. 

From  comments  made  by  Board  mem- 
bers, staff,  and  other  interested  persons, 
an  observer  gets  the  impression  MBCM 
is  still  finding  its  way.  Maybe,  if  the 
Board  is  to  be  responsive  to  churches 
in  a changing  social  environment,  MBCM 
will  have  to  keep  on  adapting  to  new 
needs. 

Concern  was  expressed  for  Howard 
Zehr’s  health.  Prayers  on  his  behalf  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  were  made  during 
the  Board  meetings.  Richard  Detweiler, 
in  his  report,  said:  “Howard  Zehr’s  health 
is  of  deep  concern  to  us  and  we  encour- 
age him  to  function  in  whatever  capacity 
is  compatible  with  his  present  limita- 
tions without  feeling  undue  pressure  of 
job  expectations.  We  are  grateful  to  God 
for  Howard’s  contribution  to  the  church, 
and  we  pray  together  that  the  Lord  of 
life  may  unfold  His  further  plan  for 
Howard’s  health  and  ministries.”  How- 
ard has  been  operating  the  Board’s  min- 
isterial services  from  his  home.  — David 
E.  Hostetler 


Russian  Mennonite 
Churches  Packed, 
Germany 

An  overview  of  the  needs  for  new  or 
enlarged  facilities  among  the  German 
Mennonite  churches  which  are  attracting 
Umsiedler  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  done  this  spring  as  a guide  for  mak- 
ing financial  assistance  available  to  these 
congregations,  reports  Peter  Dyck,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  Europe  director. 

“The  churches  are  bulging;  people  stand 
in  the  aisles  and  hang  out  the  windows,  ” 
reports  Dyck,  who  returned  from  a visit 
to  Europe  Feb.  21.  “The  churches  are 
so  crowded  that  people  are  turned  away 
when  they  come  for  Sunday  morning 
worship  and  some  don’t  bother  coming 
anymore  because  they  know  they  won’t 
get  in.” 

The  churches  of  which  Dyck  speaks  are 
th  ose  built  with  Pax  help  for  Mennonite 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  after  World  War  II  who 
settled  at  Bechterdissen,  Bielefeld,  Espel- 
kamp,  and  Neuwied. 

Now  some  of  this  group’s  relatives  who 
had  to  remain  behind  or  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  Western 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war  are  emigra- 
ting to  West  Germany  at  the  rate  of  20 
to  50  per  month  under  a family  reunifica- 
tion program  established  between  the 
German  and  Soviet  governments. 

“Most  Umsiedler,  as  these  new  settlers 
are  called,  go  to  where  those  who  came 
from  Russia  during  World  War  II  settled,  ” 
Dyck  explains.  “They  go  where  their 
kith  and  kin  who  speak  Low  German 
are.” 

The  church  at  Bechterdissen  is  over- 
crowded and  at  Bielefeld,  a 30-minute 
drive  away,  a second  group  which  has 
swelled  past  the  200  mark  meets  in  the 
cafeteria  of  a blouse  factory  owned  by  a 
Mennonite. 

“Hans  Plett,  the  minister  at  Bechter- 
dissen, says  that  if  this  trend  continues, 
he  can  envision  that  a new  church  will 
need  to  be  built  in  his  area  every  five 
years  to  accommodate  the  influx  of 
Umsiedler,  ” Dyck  reports. 

At  Espelkamp  the  church  built  an  addi- 
tion to  their  sanctuary,  but  failed  to  an- 
ticipate the  rapid  rate  of  growth.  “On 
the  day  of  dedication  last  summer,  they 
realized  that  the  church  with  its  new  ad- 
dition was  still  too  small,  ” Dyck  says. 
“They  are  now  beginning  to  think  of 
building  a large  chapel  or  hall  on  the 
other  side  of  town  as  part  of  a home  for 
old  people. ’’ 

At  Neuwied,  the  congregation  has  also 
grown  quickly  so  that  now  only  15  per- 
cent of  these  who  attended  are  of  the 
original  group  and  85  percent  are  Um- 


siedler, Dyck  says.  “On  Feb.  22,  the 
Neuwied  congregation  met  to  discuss 
church  building  plans.  ” 

Although  the  joint  committee  estab- 
lished a year  ago  by  International  Men- 
nonite Organization  (IMO),  the  European 
Mennonite  service  agency,  and  MCC  to 
aid  the  Umsiedler  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  help  meet  social  and  spiritual 
needs,  it  is  clear  that  church  space  is  an 
additional  problem,  Dyck  says. 

“One  thing  is  clear;  the  IMO-MCC  Um- 
siedler Committee  needs  to  have  an  over- 
view, ” he  comments.  “We  need  to  know 
where  we  re  going.  We  need  to  have  a 
five-year  plan.  The  immediate  need  is 
very  clear,  but  we  need  a survey  to  help 
the  committee  know  where  the  bulges 
are  now  and  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  future.  ” 

The  IMO-MCC  Umsiedler  Committee 
has  asked  Gerhard  Bartel  of  Calgary, 
Alta.,  to  make  a survey  of  the  needs  be- 
fore the  committee’s  April  meeting. 

Bartel  will  determine  the  precise  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  more  than  3,000 
Umsiedler,  noting  any  trends  in  where  the 
Umsiedler  decide  to  locate  in  an  effort 
to  predict  future  bulges.  Besides  the 
groups  in  the  Bielefeld,  Bechterdissen, 
Neuwied,  and  Espelkamp  areas,  he  will 
also  check  for  scattered  Umsiedler  to  see 
where  other  clusters  are  forming  or 
might  be  expected  to  form  if  a church 
were  built  there. 

While  at  the  four  main  locations  Bartel 
will  check  the  present  church  facilities 
to  discover  which  congregations  face  the 
most  urgent  seating  and  parking  problems. 

Already  the  church  at  Bechterdissen 
has  planned  for  an  addition  to  their 
building  which  they  project  will  cost 
$260,000  and  has  applied  to  the  IMO- 
MCC  Umsiedler  Committee  for  $I(X),000 
in  loans  and  grants  which  they  still  need 
to  finance  the  addition. 

Once  Bartel’s  study  has  been  completed 
and  he  provides  the  committee  with  an 
overview  and  sense  of  direction  in 
April,  the  group  will  be  ready  for 
action  on  this  proposal  and  similar  ones 
from  other  congregations,  Dyck  says. 

Pax  Dies,  Yet  Lives 

In  mid-November  1975,  the  last  three 
Paxmen  completed  orientation  at  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  offices  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  for  assignments  in  Bangla- 
desh, Brazil,  and  Belgium  and  a month 
later,  only  three  months  before  its  25th 
birthday,  the  name  “Pax”  died  without 
any  fanfare. 

“It  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
‘Pax’  designation  in  subsequent  appoint- 
ments (of  volunteers),”  reads  the  simple 
motion  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
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Dec.  11,  1975,  MCC  Executive  Committee 
meeting. 

The  program  officially  began  on  Mar. 
17,  1951,  when  the  MCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee acted  on  a recommendation  from 
the  MCC  Peace  Section  which  read: 
“It  was  agreed  that  we  recommend  to 
the  MCC  Executive  Committee  that  fur- 
ther effort  should  be  made  to  open  to 
our  young  men  opportunities  for  civilian 
service  of  the  greatest  possible  signif- 
icance and  relevance  to  human  need  and 
suffering  resulting  from  modern  warfare.  ” 

The  motivation  for  its  establishment 
came  from  a number  of  places.  The 
Civilian  Public  Service  program  during 
World  War  11  had  established  the  idea  of 
service  as  a peace  witness,  and  the 
idea  of  voluntary  service  which  grew  out 
of  CPS  service  and  subsequent  relief 
work  in  Europe  following  the  war  had 
firmly  established  itself  as  a part  of 
Mennonite  thinking  by  the  1950s. 

In  1946,  Mennonite  colleges  began  to 
send  students  to  Europe  for  the  summer 
to  learn  more  about  their  European 
Mennonite  counterparts  and  to  help  in 
postwar  relief  efforts. 

Pressure  of  another  sort  came  from 
Selective  Service  offices.  Although  con- 
scientious objectors  had  been  exempt 
from  the  draft  during  World  War  11,  the 
draft  continued  after  the  war  and  in 
early  1951  a change  in  the  draft  law 
requiring  civilian  service  from  con- 
scientious objectors  looked  imminent. 

The  Pax  program  lost  no  time  getting 
underway.  By  the  time  of  the  March 
executive  committee  meeting  a group 
of  20  young  men  were  already  des- 
ignated as  a Builders  Unit  to  build  homes 
for  Mennonite  refugees  in  Germany. 

Arriving  in  Rotterdam  on  the  Dutch 
ocean  liner  Leerdam  on  Apr.  1,  1951,  the 
Builders  Unit  was  designated  the  first 
Pax  program. 

Only  three  months  after  the  Pax  pro- 
gram began,  the  draft  law  was  changed 
requiring  civilian  service  of  conscientious 
objectors  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Pax  program  was  registered  as  an  official 
1-W  program.  The  following  July  when 
the  new  Selective  Service  regulations  be- 
came operative,  the  men  in  Pax  were 
recognized  as  already  fulfilling  their  gov- 
ernment service  obligations. 

Although  their  country  had  no  draft, 
Canadians  were  also  attracted  to  Pax 
and  participated  with  enthusiasm. 

“There  is  a lot  of  emotion  attached  to 
the  name  Pax,  ’ said  Lowell  Detweiler, 
director  of  MCC’s  personnel  services. 

Several  factors  resulted  in  dropping 
the  name  Pax,  Detweiler  stated.  “Pax 
has  been  single  men  and  has  been  fair- 
ly much  tied  into  the  draft  and  alternate 
service  since  the  beginning  and  that 
system  is  no  longer  around,  ” he  said. 


“Because  the  draft  age  was  18,  some  of 
the  earlier  Pax  volunteers  were  young 
and  not  highly  trained  which  in  many 
places  led  to  the  concept  of  the  Paxboy. 
Today  the  need  for  skilled  volunteers  is 
increasing  and  when  we  are  sending  a 
27-year-old  man  with  a master’s  degree 
in  agricultural  development  to  Bolivia  for 
a second  term,  the  Paxboy  concept  doesn’t 
fit.  Single  men  serving  recently  range 
in  age  up  to  70  years  old,  ” he  explained. 

It  is  also  easier  mechanically  for  the 
personnel  office  to  keep  only  one  list  of 
volunteers  and  service  opportunities  rath- 
er than  two,  since  many  service  posi- 
tions are  open  to  both  men  and  women, 
both  married  persons  and  single  persons, 
Detweiler  said. 


Maries  Preheim  Loretta  Yoder 


"Zion  — City  of  God" 
Theme  of  GC  Festival 

Twenty-seven  workshops,  four  major 
worship  sessions,  and  the  performance 
of  Brahm  s Requiem  will  be  part  of  the 
Festival  of  Church  Music  at  Goshen 
College,  Mar.  26-28,  according  to  Art 
Smoker,  Festival  coordinator. 

“Zion,  the  City  of  God,  ” where  all 
nations  gather,  will  be  the  theme  for 
Festival  worship  experiences  since  it 
best  describes  the  diversity  of  people 
gathering  with  their  musical  offerings 
in  a united  celebration. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  a 
Spanish  youth  group  from  Defiance,  Ohio; 
a youth  group  of  Choctaw  Indians  from 
Philadelphia,  Miss.;  Bethesda  Mennonite 
Church  Choir,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lawndale 
Spanish  Choir,  Chicago,  111.;  and  church 
choirs  from  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Burn- 
side Mennonite  Church,  and  Ninth 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Other  choirs  include  the  Hesston  (Kan.) 
College  Choir,  a small  choir  from  Kalona, 
Iowa,  and  the  I9th  Street  Mennonite 
Church  Choir,  Chicago,  111. 

Churches  helping  to  plan  the  worship 
services  during  the  weekend  are  Reba 
Place  Fellowship,  Chicago,  and  First 
Mennonite  Church,  Indianapolis. 

Workshops  continuing  through  the 
weekend  include  biblical  teaching  on 
music,  discussion  of  Millard  Lind’s  Bibli- 


cal Foundations  for  Christian  Worship, 
worship  and  the  arts,  planning  for  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  the  use  of  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal,  learning  new  songs  from 
The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  song-leading 
techniques,  the  Hartzler  collection  of 
hymnals  at  Goshen  College,  vocal  tech- 
niques for  adults,  choirs  for  high  school 
age,  and  materials  for  small  choirs. 

Other  workshops  are  on  material  for 
small  choirs,  birth  and  nurture  of  a church 
choir,  vocal  techniques  for  children,  chil- 
dren’s choirs,  introduction  to  part-singing 
for  children,  music  with  children  in  the 
home,  music  for  the  handicapped,  making 
decisions  concerning  organ,  and  hymn 
playing  on  the  organ. 

Also,  gospel  piano,  folk  songs  in  1976, 
American  black  church  music,  American 
Indian  church  music.  Scripture  singing  and 
“singing  in  the  spirit,  ” composing  for  the 
church,  contemporary  composition  for 
worship,  and  experimental  movement  for 
music. 

Public  worship  sessions  will  be  Friday 
evening,  Saturday  morning  and  evening, 
and  Sunday  afternoon.  Brahm  s Requiem 
will  conclude  the  Festival  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:00  p.m. 

Festival  resource  persons  are  David 
Shank,  moderator;  Mary  Oyer,  song 
leader;  Loretta  Yoder,  worship  leader; 
and  Maries  Preheim,  director,  Brahms 
Requiem. 

Mission  Board  to  Review 
Long-Term  Executive 
Office  Plans 

Plans  for  Kenneth  J.  Weaver  to  be- 
come associate  executive  secretary  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  have  been  postponed  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  according  to  H.  Ernest  Ben- 
nett, the  Board’s  executive  secretary.  Ken 
Weaver  currently  serves  as  executive  di- 
rector for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  a division  of  the  Board 
since  1953. 

The  decision  to  invite  Weaver  to  the 
new  position  came  nearly  two  years  ago 
and  was  contingent  on  satisfactory  staff 
arrangements  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts. 
Since  a lengthy  search  has  not  yet  found 
a new  executive  director  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Mission  Board  directors  at 
their  January  meeting  decided  to  delay 
Weaver’s  transfer.  The  Board  also  took 
into  account  staff  changes  at  Harrison- 
burg and  said 'that  Weaver  is  currently 
needed  at  Mennonite  Broadcasts  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  looking  at  this  question,  the  Board 
also  noted  a number  of  changes  in  the 
situation  at  Elkhart.  In  two  years’  time 
the  Board  has  completed  its  move  to 
new  offices.  A number  of  staff  changes  then 
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in  process  have  been  completed.  Working 
relationships  with  other  churchwide  boards 
in  the  new  offices  have  been  worked 
through. 

For  those  reasons  the  Board  and  Weav- 
er agreed  that  long-term  planning  for 
the  Mission  Board  executive  office  should 
be  reviewed.  To  do  this  they  called 
on  their  subcommittee  on  executive 
office  planning  which  had  earlier  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  Weaver  as  as- 
sociate executive  secretary.  Members  of 
that  committee  are  Samuel  Janzen,  Lewis 
Strite,  Edward  Stoltzfus,  and  Ray  Keim  — 
all  members  of  the  Board  or  its  Person- 
nel Committee. 

Local  Involvement 
Encouraged  for  Media 
Campaign 

“Personal  and  congregational  involve- 
ment is  an  important  element  of  the  coming 
‘Invitation  to  Live  Campaign,’  ” said  David 
Thompson,  project  director  for  Inter- 
Mennonite  Media  Group  (IMMG). 

Representatives  of  various  Mennonite 
groups  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
met  in  Chicago,  Jan.  23-24,  to  develop 
further  plans  for  this  multimedia  campaign. 
Focusing  on  the  idea  that  ‘the  happiest 
persons  discover  life  in  others,  ” this 
campaign  attempts  to  encourage  people  to 
reach  out  to  lonely  persons. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  per- 
! sons  who  can  share  hope  with  youth  and 
aging  who  are  fearful  and  lonely. 

The  IMMG  will  be  preparing  re- 
sources to  help  congregations  get  involved. 
Congregations,  youth  groups,  or  individ- 
uals are  encouraged  to  produce  media 
such  as  radio  spots,  billboards,  and  news- 
paper ads. 

Congregations  who  regularly  produce 
radio  programs  will  be  encouraged 
to  focus  on  the  “Invitation  to  Live” 
theme  during  early  1977.  In  addition, 
congregations  can  be  involved  in  the  lo- 
cal placement  of  media  programs  pro- 
duced for  general  distribution. 

A Mennonite  Brethren  congregation 
I in  Wichita  reported  its  plans  to  produce 
a TV  documentary  with  the  local  ABC 
• television  station  on  the  “Invitation  to 
i Live  ’ theme.  The  congregation  there 

I will  continue  dialogue  with  IMMG  as 
they  develop  their  program. 

Persons  with  script  or  program  ideas 

Ion  the  theme  may  contact  David 
Thompson,  project  director,  Box  1252, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

IMMG  includes  representatives  of  the 
t Mennonite  Church,  the  General  Confer- 
■I  ence  Mennonite  Church,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


CC's  "Dawning" 

Plans  Spring  Tour 

A five-state  tour  with  performances  in 
eleven  churches  is  planned  by  the  nine- 
member  Goshen  College  student  singing 
group  “Dawning”  from  Apr.  12  to  22 
in  Indiana,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska. 

The  group,  organized  this  year,  has 


Goshen  College  was  among  five  colleges 
recognized  nationally  on  Feb.  25  for  its 
program  in  teacher  education  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
in  Chicago.  S.  L.  Yoder  and  Henry  Weav- 
er received  a certificate  of  recognition  at 
the  Association’s  meeting  for  Goshen’s 
Study-Service  Trimester,  which  offers  a 
14-week,  bilingual-bicultural  experience 
in  another  country.  Goshen’s  was  one  of 
80  entries  from  the  Association’s  820- 
member  institutions  for  this  year’s  awards, 
and  was  the  smallest  college  to  receive 
recognition. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  visited  two  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference  churches  last  month:  the  Em- 
manuel congregation  in  La  Junta,  Colo., 
and  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  congregation. 
Harold  led  five  sessions  with  each  con- 
gregation — focusing  in  both  settings  on 
“what  it  means  to  be  church.  ” Wally 
Jantz  and  Peter  Hartman  are  the  re- 
spective pastors. 

Edgar  Stoesz,  director  of  Rural  De- 
velopment and  Food  Production  for  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  a worldwide 
relief  agency,  will  speak  on  current 
concerns  relating  to  the  world  hunger 
situation  in  three  area  conferences: 
Bethesda  Mennonite  Church,  Hender- 


given  programs  in  churches  and  with 
youth  groups  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michi- 
gan. The  students  are  from  five  states 
and  bring  a varied  background  in  their 
programs  of  music  and  spoken  word. 
Their  services  include  music  accompanied 
at  times  with  piano,  guitar,  recorder, 
and  flute. 

The  spring  tour  will  begin  with  a per- 
formance on  Monday,  Apr.  12,  at  the 
Bean  Blossom  Mennonite  Church,  Mont- 
gomery, Ind. 

Other  performances  will  be  held  on  Apr. 
13  at  Mt.  Pisgah  Mennonite  Church, 
Leonard,  Mo.;  Apr.  14,  Mt.  Zion  Menno- 
nite Church,  Versailles,  Mo.;  Apr.  15, 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.;  Apr.  16,  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Adair,  Okla. ; Apr.  17, 
Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
per, Kan.;  Apr.  18,  Spring  Valley  Men- 
nonite Church,  Peabody,  Kan.;  Apr.  19, 
Hesston  Inter-Mennonite,  Hesston,  Kan.; 
Apr.  20,  First  Mennonite  Church,  Bea- 
trice, Nebr. ; and  Apr.  21,  at  Beemer 
Mennonite  Church,  Beemer,  Neb. 


son.  Neb.,  Mar.  19;  Hoffnungsau  Men- 
nonite Church  near  Inman,  Kan.,  Mar. 
20;  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Enid, 
Okla.,  Mar.  21.  Meetings  run  from  2:00- 
9:00  p.m.  The  More-with-Less  Cook- 
book, published  by  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House  and  compiled  by  Doris  Long- 
acre,  will  be  introduced.  The  cookbook 
contains  about  500  recipes.  Longacre 
will  also  introduce  the  conference  theme, 
“Using  God’s  Resources  That  All  Might 
Live.  Corporation  executives  and  college 
professors  speaking  on  population  and 
public  policies,  food  conservation,  and 
supermarket  rip-off  will  be  there,  as  well 
as  farmers  with  their  expertise  on  food 
production.  A special  closing  feature  is 
the  new  film  Give  Us  Daily  Bread,  photo- 
graphed and  produced  by  Mary  and 
Burton  Buller,  with  script  by  Maynard 
Shelly.  Filmed  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
some  of  the  scenes  are  also  from  the  Mid- 
west area.  Evening  sessions  begin  at 
7:00  p.m. 

Voluntary  Service  openings  high  on 
the  priority  list  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  include  service  opportunities  in 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  VS  openings  for  a youth  minis- 
ter for  the  lowa-Nebraska  Conference 
and  an  assistant  youth  minister  for 
South  Central  Conference  should  also 
be  filled  by  early  summer.  The  latter 
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openings  would  be  a good  practical  ex- 
perience opportunity  for  Bible  majors, 
said  Lloyd  Miller  of  the  personnel  office. 
Oklahoma  City  and  Fort  Dodge,  both 
newly  approved  units,  are  seeking  people 
for  inner-city  community  work.  Okla- 
homa City  is  a black  community  and 
Lloyd  hopes  to  find  black  volunteers 
to  provide  leadership  for  the  new  unit. 

John  Walters  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry at  Buckeye  Mennonite  Church, 
Buckeye,  Ariz.,  Sunday,  Feb.  8.  His 
ordination  followed  a year  of  service  as 
licensed  pastor  at  Buckeye.  Stanley 
Weaver,  overseer  of  Southwest  Con- 
ference, was  in  charge  of  the  ordination 
service. 

Mary  Alice  and  Lee  Hertzler,  work- 
ers with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in 
Brazil,  wrote  in  early  February:  Adjust- 
ing to  life  here  in  Ribeirao  Preto  has  not 
been  as  hard  as  we  had  imagined  after  our 
years  of  isolation  in  Araguacema.  We  feel 
good  about  our  first  four  months  in  the 
city,  about  relationships  we’ve  formed,  and 
especially  our  relationship  with  the 
church.  It’s  amazing  how  quickly  things 
that  are  at  first  such  a novelty  become 
just  part  of  the  background  of  life. 

The  central  ofiBce  of  Choice  Books  in 


Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  a new  telephone 
number:  (703)434-6701. 

Richard  E.  Martin,  of  Lagrange,  Ind., 
was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry 
on  Feb.  22  at  Plato  Mennonite  Church  in 
Lagrange.  A.  J.  Metzler  had  the  ordina- 
tion sermon.  Bishop  Ivan  Miller  offici- 
ated. Assisting  in  the  service  were  Willis 
Troyer  and  Arthur  Wise.  Martin  will  serve 
as  assistant  to  Troyer. 

The  Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and 
Strategy  met  at  the  Washington  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church  from  Feb.  27-29.  Mem- 
bers shared  in  the  services  of  the  Wash- 
ington, Bethel,  Sugar  Creek,  and  Pleas- 
ant View  churches  in  the  morning. 

For  health  reasons,  Earl  Greaser  is 
resigning  from  his  post  as  head  adminis- 
trator of  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  a central 
Illinois  retirement  complex  at  Eureka, 
after  20  years  of  service.  During  this 
time,  the  Home  expanded  from  one  main 
building,  housing  48  shelter  care  residents, 
to  a facility  providing  care  for  150  people 
needing  three  different  types  of  care. 
Greaser’s  plans  will  probably  include  con- 
tinuing education  in  some  phases  of  ger- 
iatrics. 

The  students  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  are  planning  to  hold  their  third 


annual  Youth  Convention  from  Apr.  9 ' 

to  11.  This  is  a student  planned  and 
directed  event.  It  is  interdenominational,  ^ 
geared  to  exposing  youth  to  the  joy  of  | 
the  Christian  life.  The  weekend  includes 
activities  in  small  and  large  groups  and  ' 
lots  of  “fun  and  recreation.”  Ken  King-  , 
horn,  of  Asbury  Theological  Seminary  in  | 
Kentucky,  will  be  the  main  speaker.  Cost  j 
for  the  weekend  is  $10  per  person  in 
groups  of  eight  or  more  and  $12  for 
those  in  groups  of  less  than  eight.  This 
includes  registration,  food  on  campus,  and 
lodging  in  the  dormitories.  Write  EMC 
Youth  Convention,  Harrisonburg,  VA  i 

22801. 

Herald  Press  has  just  published  The 
Great  Trek  of  the  Russian  Mennonites 
to  Central  Asia,  by  Fred  R.  Belk.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  nineteenth-century  mi- 
gration of  600  Mennonites  from  south- 
ern Russia  and  the  Volga  Region  east- 
ward into  the  wilderness  of  Asiatic 
Russia  “to  meet  the  Lord.  ” Price  tag: 
$9.95. 

J.  Otis  Yoder,  returned  from  a visit 
to  Nigeria  in  January,  reports  a warm 
reception  for  himself  and  his  traveling 
companion,  Lloyd  Kropf,  of  Harrisburg, 
Ore.,  on  the  part  of  Nigerian  Christians 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  MENNONITE  SEMINARIES  ANNOUNCES  SUMMER  SESSIONS  IN 


BIBLE,  HISTORY  AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 


ON  THE  CAMPUS  OF  EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY,  HARRISONBURG,  VA  JULY  12-30, 1976 


The  Council  began  sponsoring  summer  school  sessions  in  1975.  The  1976 
sessions  will  be  held  at  Harrisonburg  on  the  campus  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary,  July  12-30.  The  program  has  been  planned  by  the  faculty  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  in  consultation  with  administrative  officers 
of  other  participating  schools.  The  program  is  designed  for  current 
seminarians,  educators— elementary,  secondary,  and  college  teachers— at 
Christian  schools,  pastors,  and  other  church  workers. 


Courses  and  Instructors 
Biblical  Interpretation— Myron  S.  Augsburger 
Biblical  Studies,  Galatians— George  R.  Brunk  III 
Biblical  Studies,  I Peter— Erland  Waltner 
Christian  View  of  History— Marlin  E.  Miller 
Theology  of  Christian  Education— George  G.  Konrad 
Civil  and  Cultural  Religion— Albert  N.  Keim 
Family  Living— A.  Don  Augsburger 
Contemporary  Mission  Strategy— Calvin  E.  Shenk 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL  OR  WRITE:  LINDEN  M.  WENGER,  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 
EASTERN  MENNONITE  SEMINARY,  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA  22801  PHONE  (703)433-2771,  EXT.  425 
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who  listen  to  his  radio  program.  The 
Voice  of  Hope.  Yoder  is  planning  a teach- 
ing mission  for  Nigeria  in  the  future. 

Roger  Hochstetler,  pastor  of  the  Glennon 
Heights  Mennonite  Church  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  the  newest  appointee  to  the 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College  Board  of  Over- 
seers. The  appointment  is  made  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education. 


Lester  C.  Shank  and  his  specially  inscribed 
stoneware  bowl;  Ernest  C.  and  Margaret  Ceh- 
man. 


The  trustees  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  have  cited  Lester  C.  Shank, 
registrar,  for  26  years  of  service  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Trustees  chairman  De- 
witt Heatwole  presented  Shank  with  a 
citation  and  a ceramic  bowl  during  a 
trustee-faculty  meeting  on  Feb.  19  The 
stoneware  bowl  was  created  by  Jerry 
Lapp  of  EMC  art  department  and  in- 
scribed with  additional  qualities  of  the 
college  administrator. 

David  A.  Seamands,  pastor  of  Wilmore 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Wilmore, 
Ky.,  will  be  guest  speaker  for  Spring 
Spiritual  Life  Week,  Mar.  15-19,  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  “During 
this  week  the  college  community  will 
hopefully  come  to  grips  in  a new  way 
with  the  meaning  of  personal  faith  and 
each  person’s  responsibility  to  respond  to 
the  gospel,  ” said  Truman  H.  Brunk,  Jr., 
campus  pastor. 

A group  home  for  Elkhart  (Ind. ) Coun- 
ty boys  opened  in  Elkhart  in  January 
under  the  direction  of  the  Youth  Village 
Board.  Sponsored  as  a community-based- 
and-funded  child  welfare  service  by  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Division  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  the  group  home 
grew  out  of  two  seasons  of  experience 
with  boys  at  Youth  Village,  a rural  set- 
I ting  near  White  Pigeon,  Mich.  Youth 
! Village  provides  an  intensive  summer 
I living  experience  for  troubled  boys.  The 
i group  home,  licensed  for  ten  boys,  from 
I 13  to  16  years  old,  turns  the  Youth  Vil- 
' lage  three-month  experience  into  a year- 
round  opportunity  to  help  the  boys  work 
out  their  problems.  The  home  functions 
as  a foster  home  with  boys  maintaining 
typical  work  and  school  schedules. 


"We  want  to  be  as  close  to  a normal 
home  as  possible,  ” said  Youth  Village 
Director  Ron  Cunden,  explaining  why  local 
news  reporters  had  a hard  time  locating 
the  place  among  the  other  homes  on 
Prairie  Street. 

The  62nd  annual  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  will  be 
held  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School 
from  Mar.  19  to  21.  The  theme  will  be 
“Extending  Christ’s  Kingdom.  ” Among 
the  guest  speakers  for  the  occasion  are 
Myron  Augsburger,  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Richard  Pannell,  pastor  of  Seventh 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  NYC.  Speak- 
er at  a special  youth  rally,  scheduled  for 
Saturday  at  7:30  p.m.,  is  Donald  Kray- 
bill,  instructor  at  Elizabethtown  College. 
Sunday,  Mar.  21,  is  Spring  Missions  Day. 
Activities  begin  at  4:00  p.m.  and  continue 
throughout  the  evening.  David  Thomas, 
moderator  of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference,  will  chair  a panel  of  six  mis- 
sionaries and  international  church  workers 
on  the  subject  of  church  growth. 

“Women  Expanding  Christ’s  Kingdom’’ 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  Lancaster  area  to  be  held  at 
the  Mellinger  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar. 
19.  Esther  Augsburger,  art  instructor  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  speak  on  “Expanding 
Christ’s  Kingdom  — Then.”  Mrs.  Augs- 
burger is  the  author  of  the  1975-76  WMSC 
devotional  guide,  which  features  stories  of 
Anabaptist  women  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  with  a related  meditation  for  each 
month.  Lois  Erb,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  mem- 
ber of  the  pastoral  team  of  the  Steelton 
Mennonite  Church,  Steelton,  Pa.,  will 
speak  on  “Expanding  Christ’s  Kingdom  — 
Now.  ” She  will  focus  on  creative  ways 
contemporary  women  can  be  witnesses  for 
Christ.  The  service  will  begin  at  9:00  a.m. 

For  Irene  and  Edwin  Weaver,  1975 
was  “a  year  of  small  beginnings  in  an  ex- 
citing work  among  indigenous  churches.” 
The  Weavers  are  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  retirees  working  with  Africa 
Inter-Mennonite  Mission. 

Writing  from  Caberone,  the  capital 
city  of  Botswana  in  southern  Africa,  Weav- 
ers described  response  to  Bible  classes  in 
December.  Although  held  in  the  Spiritual 
Healing  Church  building,  the  classes 
were  not  limited  to  that  congregation. 

Pastors  came  from  as  far  as  Silibe  Pikwe 
and  Mmadinare,  200  miles  north.  Young 
people  from  the  Christian  Faith  Church 
also  participated. 

The  Weavers  and  a Botswanan  col- 
league, Mr.  Tshwene,  work  as  a teaching 
team.  For  several  weeks  before  the  De- 
cember classes,  the  three  studied  Mark  8 
to  15  together  in  preparation.  “For  us, 
1975  has  been  a good  year,”  they  said. 


Three  families  working  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  lower  South  America 
were  scheduled  to  return  to  their  assign- 
ments in  early  March  following  brief 
furloughs:  Margaret  and  Cecil  Ashley 

with  Marcos  (C.P.  11.922,  05000  Sao 

Paulo,  S.P.,  Brazil);  Miriam  and  Harvey 
Craber  with  Carol  and  Calen  (C.P.  700, 
14100  Ribeirao  Preto,  S.P.,  Brazil);  Egda 
and  Mario  Snyder  with  Anne,  Debora, 
and  Pablo  (Ortiz  de  Rozas  1132,  Moron, 
FNDFS,  Argentina). 

Lake  Center  Christian  School,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  has  need  for  a principal  for 
the  1976-1977  school  year.  Lake  Center 
is  a growing,  state-accredited  K-8  school 
with  140  students.  Contact  L.  J.  Yoder, 
11600  Holbrook  Ave.  NW,  Uniontown, 
OH  44685. 

The  motion  picture  Last  Grave  at 
Dimbaza  has  been  added  to  the  film 
library  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  This 
55-minute  color  film  is  a forceful,  well- 
photographed  documentary  describing 
the  oppression  of  the  apartheid  system 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  informative,  accur- 
ate, and  may  be  disturbing  to  Christians. 
Many  whites  of  South  Africa  feel  “the 
only  salvation  of  the  white  race  in  South 
Africa  is  through  apartheid.  ” The  film 
may  also  serve  to  raise  questions  re- 
garding race  relations  in  North  America. 
Rental:  $20. 

The  newly  revised  five-part  filmstrip 
set.  How  Our  Bible  Came  to  Us,  has  been 
received  from  the  American  Bible  Society. 
This  color  filmstrip,  with  record,  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a five-lesson  series 
(time  length  follows  each  title:  Part  I, 
The  Bible  Is  Put  into  Writing  (7  min  ); 
Part  II,  The  Bible  Crosses  Europe  (9 
min.);  Part  III,  The  Bible  Comes  to  Eng- 
land (10  min.,  55  sec  );  Part  IV,  The 
Bible  Comes  to  America  (10  min.,  10 
sec.);  and  Part  V,  The  Bible  in  the  World 
Today  (8  min.,  22  sec.).  A study  guide 
and  script  accompany  the  set.  If  you  try 
to  use  all  five  parts  in  one  sitting,  you 
will  likely  treat  your  students  as  specta- 
tors, not  learners.  Rental:  $3  for  five 
weeks  Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Anna  and  Frank  Byler  arrived  in  Ar- 
gentina in  late  February  for  further  ser- 
vice as  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
in  Latin  America.  The  Bylers  were  on 
furlough  in  North  America  during  the  past 
year.  Earlier  Frank  served  on  the  faculty 
of  Menonite  Seminary  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  During  their  current  term  they 
will  be  involved  in  a Bible-teaching  ministry 
with  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Church. 
Their  address:  Escalada  1195,  Bragado, 
FNDFS,  Argentina. 

Sarasota,  Fla.,  Voluntary  Service  work- 
ers Shirley  and  Don  Powell  of  Creentown, 
Ind.,  and  their  son  Jason  are  anxious  to 
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welcome  additional  VSers  to  assist  them 
at  Agape  Home  as  soon  as  volunteers  are 
found.  Licensed  as  a group  home  for  five  to 
eight  girls.  Agape  has  expanded  its  fa- 
cilities with  the  Powells  serving  as  full- 
time houseparents.  Five  teenage  girls  are 
currently  living  with  the  Powells.  “We  both 
feel  that  the  Lord  led  us  into  foster  care 
and  has  given  us  a special  love  to  share 
with  children  and  young  folks,”  said  Don. 
“The  need  in  this  area  for  foster  care 
and  VSers  is  substantial.”  Persons  in- 
terested in  serving  as  substitute  house- 
parents  at  Agape  Home,  contact  John  Leh- 
man, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  Mennonite  team  in  Israel 
(Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions)  has  the  privi- 
lege of  interacting  with  three  visiting 
Mennonite  couples  this  spring  — John 
and  Louise  Miller,  John  H.  and  Annie 
Yoder,  Millard  and  Miriam  Lind,  all  res- 
ident at  the  Ecumencial  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Theological  Studies,  located  at 
Tantur  near  Bethlehem.  “It’s  almost  a 
pity  we  could  not  have  spread  out  such 
excellent  resource  personnel  over  a sev- 
eral-year period!”  Bertha  and  Paul 
Swarr  noted. 

Some  of  the  families  in  the  Mennonite 
congregation  in  Obihiro,  Japan,  have  be- 
gun to  meet  regularly  to  share  conversa- 
tion, concerns,  and  goods,  reported  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  Mary 
Alene  and  Marvin  Miller.  “For  be- 
lievers young  in  the  faith  this  kind  of 
experience  pushes  us  beyond  the  assump- 
tion that  to  be  Christian  is  only  to  at- 
tend church  faithfully  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesday  nights.  In  the  coming  year  we 
are  hoping  the  congregation  will  reaeh 
out  more  to  the  community  beyond  our- 
selves,” the  Millers  wrote. 

Diann  Bare,  a social  services  major  at 
Hesston  (Kan.)  College,  is  finishing  her 
educational  requirements  with  a one-year 
term  of  Voluntary  Service  at  Walsenburg, 
Colo.,  where  she  serves  as  a teacher 
aide  at  Lathrop  Park  Youth  Camp,  a 
state  institution  for  boys  who  have  been 
in  trouble  with  the  law.  Diann,  who  in 
1973  spent  a year  in  VS  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  at  Amarillo,  Tex.,  de- 
cided that  combining  VS  with  her  eollege 
field  experience  was  a good  idea.  Diann 
is  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  Men- 
nonite colleges’  new  cooperative  program 
with  Mennonite  Church  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice agencies.  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  and  Hesston  College  are  encourag- 
ing students  to  earn  college  credit  in  VS 
with  special  tuition  rates.  Conrad  Grebel 
College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  offers  several 
correspondence  courses  for  credit  for 
VSers  as  well. 

Special  meetings:  George  T.  Miller,  New 


Holland,  Pa.,  at  Valley  View,  Spartans- 
burg.  Pa.,  Apr.  4-11.  Paul  Roth,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  at  Lakeview,  Chestertown, 
Md.,  Mar.  21-24. 

Change  of  address:  Stanley  C.  Shenk 
from  India  to  Christ  Chureh  Hostel,  Jaffa 
Gate,  Old  City,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I want  to  thank  Benjamin  F.  Lapp  for  the 
very  fair  article  “My  Attitude  Toward  My 
Countiy”  (Feb.  10)  and  the  Gospel  Herald 
for  printing  it.  I feel  that  we  often  forget 
to  draw  the  line  as  to  what  is  Caesar’s  and 
what  is  God’s.  Our  witness  may  often  be 
spoiled  by  our  criticism,  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  freedom  and  opportunities  we  have 
in  this  country.  Our  duties  may  include  some 
direct  app>eals  in  an  orderly  manner,  bearing 
in  mind  the  advice  Brother  Lapp  gives  us. 
We  may  feel  at  times  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
vote  for  the  one  who  in  our  mind  we  would 
rather  live  under  in  the  years  to  come  which 
may  be  our  way  of  showing  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  — Wynne  J.  Nyce,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

I am  writing  in  response  to  your  “Memo 
of  Appreciation”  (Feb.  24).  I was  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  subject.  I am  one  who  be- 
comes physically  ill  when  exposed  for  any  time 
at  all  to  even  one  smoking  cigarette. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  quote  from 
“Secondhand  Smoke”  put  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lung  Association. . . . 

People  like  me  thank  people  like  you  for 
taking  time  to  do  a little  reinforcing  of  a 
good  and  necessary  thing.  — Virginia  Burk- 
holder, Canton,  Ohio. 

Editor  s Note:  Here  is  a quotation  from  the 
pamphlet  provided  by  the  reader: 

“Every  time  anyone  lights  a cigarette  or 
cigar  or  pipe,  tobacco  smoke  enters  the  atmo- 
spnere  from  two  sources.  Most  important  for 
nonsmokers,  there  is  sidestream  smoke,  which 
goes  directly  into  the  air  from  the  burning  end. 
Then,  there  is  mainstream  smoke,  which  the 
smoker  pulls  through  the  mouthpiece  when 
he  or  she  inhales  or  puffs.  Nonsmokers  are 
also  exposed  to  mainstream  smoke  after  the 
smoker  exhales  it. 

“A  cigarette  smoker  inhales  — and  exhales 
— mainstream  smoke  eight  or  nine  times  with 
each  cigarette  for  a total  of  about  24  seconds. 
But  the  cigarette  burns  for  12  minutes  and 
pollutes  the  air  continuously  with  sidestream 
smoke.  Smokers  can  keep  cigars  and  pipes 
burning  for  a much  longer  time.  The  pollu- 
tion lingers  long  after. 

“The  fascinating  fact  is  that  sidestream 
smoke  — the  smoke  from  the  burning  end  — 
has  higher  concentrations  of  noxious  com- 
pounds than  the  mainstream  smoke  inhaled 
by  the  smoker.  Some  studies  show  there  is 
twice  as  much  tar  and  nicotine  in  sidestream 
smoke  compared  to  mainstream.  And  three 
times  as  much  of  a compound  called  3-4  benz- 
pyrene, which  is  suspected  as  a cancer- 
causing  agent.  Five  times  as  much  carbon 
monoxide,  which  robs  the  blood  of  oxygen. 
And  50  times  as  much  ammonia.  . . . \X^en 
nonsmokers  leave  a smoky  environment,  it 
takes  hours  for  the  carbon  monoxide  to  leave 
the  body.  Unlike  oxygen  which  is  breathed  in 
and  then  out  again  in  minutes,  carbon  mono- 
xide in  the  blood  lasts  for  hours.  After  three 
or  four  hours,  half  of  the  excess  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  still  in  the  bloodstream.” 


The  recent  article  in  the  Gospel  Herald  on 
“The  Shunning  Case”  (Feb.  17)  was  informa- 
tive and  timely.  It  is  an  issue  puzzling  to 
Mennonites,  and  one  where  clarification  is  help- 
ful. 1 do  have  two  comments  on  the  Beform^ 
Mennonites  and  Robert  Bear,  however.  1 be- 
came interested  in  them  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Mennonite  history  which  1 taught  at 
Bluffton  College.  In  the  process  1 acquired  a 
good  deal  of  their  literature,  had  several  dis- 
cussions with  their  minister  here,  and  also  took 
my  class  to  visit  their  Sunday  morning  worship 
service,  followed  by  a meal  at  the  minister’s 
house. 

With  that  background,  here  are  my  observa- 
tions: 

1.  The  Herald  article  misses  the  significance  of 
the  constitutive  element  of  the  Reformed  Menno- 
nite faith.  That  element  is  their  doctrine  of  unity, 
which  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  article.  They  be- 
lieve that  God  is  unchanging.  Thus  when  God’s 
Spirit  speaks.  He  always  speaks  in  the  same 
way.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  for  two  people 
to  listen  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  have  differ- 
ent opinions  concerning  the  will  of  the  Spirit. 
Therefore,  bu  defintion,  the  true  church  is  a 
unified  church;  and  once  that  unified  and  united 
church  has  sjx)ken,  it  cannot  go  back  on  its  word 
or  change  its  mind,  without  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  it  had  not  previously  been  unified. 
(In  my  opinion,  this  doctrine  is  the  equivalent 
of  papal  infallibility,  but  without  the  hierarchy. ) 

Robert  Bear’s  eharges  that  the  church  lacked 
purity  and/or  unity  actually  threaten  the  very 
definition  of  the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church 
as  such.  Bear’s  claims  and  court  suit,  in  my 
opinion,  are  requests  that  the  church  self- 
destruct,  since  to  surrender  anything  to  him 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  earlier 
error  in  the  matter. 

Thus  Levi  Miller’s  admonition  to  recall  that 
some  idea  of  exclusion  is  biblical  is  really  beside 
the  point.  This  issue  is  not  one  of  how  far  to 
carry  Matthew  18:15  ff.,  but  of  the  essence  of 
the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church  as  such.  For 
them  to  seek  any  compromise  with  Bear  would 
be  an  admission  of  previous  error  or  lack  of 
unity;  those  admissions  would  mean  that  they 
were  not  a true  church,  since  the  true  church  is 
always  united  and  unified  in  the  Spirit. 

2.  For  approximately  half  of  the  book  De- 
livered unto  Satan  I was  sympathetic  to  Robert 
Bear.  I saw  him  as  rather  stubborn,  but  so  is 
the  Reformed  Mennonite  Church,  and  I em- 
pathized with  the  loss  of  his  wife’s  affection 
and  the  departure  of  his  children.  In  the  last 
part  of  the  book,  however,  it  became  rather 
clear  to  me  that  he  did  not  really  want  any 
solution  to  the  problem,  short  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  church. 

Thus  Bear  has  himself  painted  into  a corner, 
where  in  his  eyes  he  will  be  either  a martyr, 
or  the  one  who  broke  the  church.  Between  these 
two  there  is  no  middle  ground.  — Denny  Wea- 
ver, Bluffton,  Ohio 

I am  particularly  grateful  for  several  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Herald  recently 
which  give  “the  other  side”  in  contrast  to  what 
we  often  hear  and  read  these  days.  The  Gospel 
Herald  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  a hear- 
ing to  different  viewpoints  which  are  sincerely 
held  within  the  brotherhood.  The  article  by 
Myron  Augsburger  entitled  “The  Christian 
and  Economics”  (February  17)  shows  an  unusual 
degree  of  balanced  thinking  and  fairness.  True 
it  is  that  if  men  have  a dishonest  heart  they 
will  be  crooked  in  digging  a ditch  as  well  as  in 
big  business,  or  if  they  have  an  honest  and 
sincere  heart  they  will  be  straight  in  whatever 
enterprise  they  are  involved  in.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  educators  have  acquired 
an  anti-business  and  anti-profit  system  attitude 
which  I believe  sincerely  is  the  result  of  their 
obtaining  education  under  professors  who  subtly 
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advanced  socialist  and  even  Marxist  philosophy. 

When  a college  professor  expects  to  be  paid 
more  than  the  basic  costs  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  he  is  indeed  a capitalist  and  is  de- 
manding a profit  on  his  services  as  much  as 
the  owner  of  a business.  Over  the  past  40 
years  I have  represented  both  the  consumer 
and  also  big  business  with  such  as  GM,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  Bendix.  In  my  experience  I 
have  found  the  policies  of  these  companies 
to  be  fair  and  honest  and  I can  hardly  remem- 
ber of  any  clear-cut  case  where  I felt  we 
were  being  “taken.”  I wish  I could  say  that 
same  thing  concerning  the  general  public. 

In  processing  hundreds  of  warranty  claims 
I have  been  amazed  how  many  individuals  will 
make  claims  for  defective  merchandise  when 
inspection  reveals  clear  evidence  that  the 
equipment  broke  down  through  lack  of  care  or 
abuse. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  many 
manufacturers  that  they  are  paying  out  fab- 
ulous sums  of  money  to  satisfy  claims 
that  are  being  made  dishonestly  simply  be- 
cause p>eople  do  not  want  to  pay  for  the  re- 
sults of  their  carelessness  and  abuse.  — Mau- 
rice W.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Christophel  — Weldy.  — Steve  Christophel, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Olive  cong.,  and  Barbara  Weldy, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  by  Willard 
Conrad,  Feb.  7,  1976. 

Elbrect  — Stutzman.  — Dale  Elbrect,  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  and  Judy  Stutzman,  Lebanon,  Ore., 
by  Louis  Landis,  Feb.  6,  1976. 

Cross  — Altes.  — John  Gross,  Eureka,  111., 
and  Carol  Ann  Altes,  Downs,  111.,  by  Joe  Diener 
and  Fred  Belcher,  Nov.  27,  1975. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;3) 

Bohnert,  Lyle  and  Carol,  Lombard,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  Allen  Linn,  Nov.  4,  1975. 

Collingwood,  Ross  and  Allison,  Oak  Brook, 
111.,  first  child.  Dale  Ross,  Feb.  14,  1976. 

Dehaven,  Christian  and  Sandi  (Troyer),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Maxwell  Scott,  Feb.  23, 
1976. 

Good,  Robert  and  Sandra  (Hoerrle),  Baden, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Laurie  Alayne,  Feb. 
14.  1976. 

Hochstetler,  Jonathan  and  Verla  (Erb),  Fra- 
zee,  Minn.,  first  child,  Krysta  Mae,  Dec.  31, 

1975. 

Inman,  Alden  and  Donna  (Vanover),  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  first  child,  Joshua  Monroe,  Jan. 
27,  1976. 

Kropf,  Eugene  and  Diane  (Alderfer),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jesse  Alderfer,  Jan.  9,  1976. 

Landis,  Ken  and  Leona  (Freed),  Spinnerstown, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Chad  Philip,  Feb. 
14,  1976. 

Ledennan,  Roger  and  Mary  Ann  (Kanagy), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Paul,  born  Feb.  11,  1976;  received  for  adoption, 
Feb.  15,  1976. 

Reinhardt,  Werner  and  Karen  (Shantz),  Dids- 
bury,  Alta.,  first  child,  Nathan  Daniel,  Feb.  21, 

1976. 

Reynolds,  Mike  and  Sara  (Weldy),  Mishawaka, 


Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Harold  William, 
Feb.  18,  1976. 

Steckley,  Leigh  and  Lois  (Yantzi),  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  first  child,  Jill  Nicole,  Feb.  13,  1976. 

Tribble,  Richard  and  Marjana  (Troyer),  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Ryan  David,  Feb. 
20,  1976. 

Yancey,  David  and  Anita  (Loggins),  Myakka 
City,  Fla.,  first  child.  Crystal  Rose,  Jan.  9, 
1976. 

Yoder,  Darvin  and  Martha  (Becker),  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Anna  Laura,  Dec.  22,  1975. 

Yoder,  Maynard  and  Betty  Jane  (Peachey), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Sue, 
Feb.  15,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beckler,  Ira,  son  of  Peter  and  Lavina  (Stutz- 
man) Beckler,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Jan. 
18,  1902;  died  of  Parkinson’s  disease  at  his 
home  in  Lebanon,  Ore.,  Feb.  2,  1976;  aged  74 
y.  On  Oct.  20,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Marian 
Boshart,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Truman,  Delmar,  and  Clifford),  3 daugh- 
ters (Naomi  — Mrs.  Glenn  Roth,  Opal — Mrs. 
Gerald  Hamilton,  and  Ardis — Mrs.  James  By- 
ers), 21  grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Sarah  — 
Mrs.  Ben  Hochstetler,  Laura  — Mrs.  John  Stoltz- 
fus,  and  Ollie  — Mrs.  Ora  Hochstetler).  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  son,  6 broth- 
ers, and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge  of  Roy 
Hostetler,  Louis  Landis,  E.  S.  Garber,  and 
Verl  Nofziger;  interment  in  Fairview  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Viola  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
A.  and  Josephine  (Grannis)  Miller,  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  Pa.,  July  1,  1894;  died  at 
Sarasota  Memorial  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
Feb.  14,  1976;  aged  81  y.  She  was  married  to 
Dan  Hostetler,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  Feb.  1974.  Surviving  are  3 daughters 
(Collista  — Mrs.  William  Coblentz,  Esther 
Wengerd,  and  Pauline  — Mrs.  Emmanuel 
Yoder),  and  4 sons  (Leon,  Raymond,  Earl, 
and  Marion).  She  was  a member  of  Marlboro 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Hartville  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of 
Richard  Ross,  Elmer  Yoder,  and  Jerry  Miller; 
interment  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Hunsberger,  Franklin  C.,  son  of  Norman 
and  Mary  (Clemmer)  Hunsberger,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1916;  died 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
Feb.  8,  1976;  aged  59  y.  He  was  married  to 
Ada  Keller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (Ronald  K.  and  Bryan  K.),  one  daugh- 
ter (Donna  M.  — Mrs.  John  W.  Garis),  6 grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (J.  Norman  C.  and 
Clarence  C.  Hunsberger).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (Paul  C.)  in  1971. 
He  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  11,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler 
and  Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment  in 
Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Raymond  A.,  son  of  Andy  D.  and 
Amy  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  16,  1944;  died  as  a result 
of  drowning  in  Colombia,  S.A.;  aged  31  y. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  4 brothers  (Roy 
A.,  Dan  A.,  Eli  Allen,  and  Wayne  A.),  and 
one  sister  (Esther  Miller).  He  was  a member 
of  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  25,  in  charge 
of  Bill  Detweiler;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 


Yoder,  David,  son  of  Simon  and  Katie 
(Nisley)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Mio,  Mich.,  May 
14,  1906;  died  of  a blood  clot  in  the  lungs, 
Feb.  22,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On  Sept.  25,  1930, 
he  was  married  to  Lydia  Chupp,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Leona 

— Mrs.  Charles  Baker,  Bertha  — Mrs.  Ray 
Yoder,  Thelma — Mrs.  Cleo  Leinbach,  and 
Marilyn  Yoder),  2 sons  (Herman  and  David, 
Jr.),  13  grandchildren,  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna 
Atkinson  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Delaney),  and  3 
brothers  (Joseph,  Trennis,  and  Albert).  He 
was  a member  of  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb. 
24,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and  Harold 
Yoder;  interment  in  Grace  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Cath- 
erine (Brenneman)  Wagler,  was  born  in  Perth 
Co.,  Ont.,  Mar.  27,  1903;  died  at  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Dec.  20,  1975;  aged  72  y.  On  Oct.  12, 
1924,  she  was  married  to  Enos  Zehr,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Earl), 

2 daughters  (Ruby — Mrs.  Melvin  Witzel,  Katie 

— Mrs.  Melvin  Zehr),  9 grandchildren,  2 great- 
grandchildren, and  2 brothers  (Samuel  and 
John).  One  son  (Neil)  and  one  brother  (Dave) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
Cassel  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  16th  Line,  East  Zorra,  Dec.  24, 
in  charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Vernon 
Zehr;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Zook,  Alice  Marie,  daughter  of  David  F.  and 
Nettie  (Zager)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  May  14,  1915;  died  of  cancer  at 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  Feb.  9,  1976;  aged  60  y. 
On  Oct.  25,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Allen 
Zook,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
children  (Joe  Zook  and  Rita  — Mrs.  Robert 
Watkins),  2 grandchildren,  4 stepgrandchildren, 

3 brothers  (Olin,  Delbert,  and  Lester  Ginger- 
ich), and  one  sister  (Irene — Mrs.  Melvin 
Duwa).  She  was  a member  of  Glennon  Heights 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Woods’  Funeral  Home,  Golden,  Colo., 
Feb.  12,  in  charge  of  Roger  Hochstetler  and 
John  E.  Gingrich;  interment  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  Denver. 
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224  (top)  by  Dan  Shenk;  p.  229  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference,  spring  session, 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  Mar.  18. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities,  bi- 
monthly and  annual  meetings,  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar.  19-21. 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa., 
May  1-2. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent 
meetings  with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center.  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Many  Forms:  One  Mission 


“Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that  watereth  are  one.  . . . 
For  we  are  labourers  together  with  God”  (1  Cor.  3:8,  9). 

Apologies  to  those  who  really  do  not  wish  to  learn  about 
Mennonites  in  Africa.  The  article  section  this  week  is 
wholly  given  to  that  subject,  but  this  will  be  the  end  of 
major  reporting  on  Africa  which  grows  out  of  a trip 
my  wife,  Mary,  and  I made  last  fall. 

What  has  changed  in  my  understanding  of  the  church 
and  its  mission  as  a result  of  these  contacts?  There  was 
a deliberate  plan  to  visit  both  in  countries  where  there 
are  Mennonite  churches  and  also  where  there  are  Men- 
nonite  service  workers  only.  A comparison  between  the 
two  efforts  was  not  as  easy  as  one  might  expect. 

For  example,  we  have  traditionally  seen  two  somewhat 
distinct  kinds  of  mission:  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on 
the  one  hand  and  ministry  to  physical  needs  on  the 
other.  Since  1920  the  latter  has  been  institutionalized  in 
the  work  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  former 
has  been  seen  as  the  work  of  denominational  and  subde- 
nominational  mission  boards. 

But  are  these  two  distinct  ministries?  Time  and  again 
Mennonites  sit  down  to  try  to  resolve  this  question,  but 
I have  never  heard  a final  answer  to  it.  In  our  Africa 
contacts  the  two  functions  did  not  appear  clearly  separated. 
In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  missionaries  are  at  work  not 
only  in  evangelism  and  the  traditional  medical  ministries. 
Some  are  also  involved  in  aspects  of  development  which 
one  would  have  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a service  agen- 
cy. A further  blurring  of  these  lines  is  seen  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  where  the  direction  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  work  in  East  Africa  performs  a similar  func- 
tion for  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Chari- 
ties. 

One  observes,  however,  at  least  this  difference  in 
strategy.  In  some  countries  there  are  African  Mennonite 
churches  and  here  both  evangelism  and  service  are 
properly  related  to  their  sense  of  developing  identity.  In 
countries  like  Botswana,  where  there  are  no  Mennonite 
churches,  the  task  of  service  is  more  clear-cut.  It  is  to 
help  the  people  of  this  country  learn  to  do  specific  tasks 
needed  for  their  own  personal  and  national  development. 
This  is  done  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  with  a concern 
for  a spiritual  witness,  but  not  with  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a Mennonite  Church  in  the  country. 


Yet  one  more  variation  enters  in.  In  Botswana,  we  found  ^ 
both  MCC  and  Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission  activities  j 
assisting  independent  ehurches.  And  the  AIMM  missionary- 
Bible  teaehers  are  present  at  the  recommendation  of  a 
former  MCC  director. 

To  carry  the  discussion  further,  we  are  now  learning  what 
we  should  have  known  before,  that  mission  is  not  a one- 
way street.  To  have  integrity  in  relationships  between 
churches,  missionaries  need  to  be  going  both  ways.  An 
article  by  Doris  Longacre  seheduled  to  appear  next  week  j 
develops  this  idea. 

We  are  also  trying  to  learn  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
send  out  a few  people  and  support  them.  The  mission  of  the  t 
church  is  one  and  it  is  to  be  carried  on  wherever  Chris- 
tians are.  As  this  is  written,  I am  attending  a seminar 
on  hunger  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  By  now  the 
themes  are  familiar:  food  produetion,  population  control,  ! 
a simpler  lifestyle,  justiee  for  the  poor.  Where  shall  we  ' 
begin  to  work  at  these  problems?  One  is  tempted,  as 
always,  to  say,  “Anywhere,  Lord,  but  here.”  But  that  is  ] 
exactly  wrong.  We  begin  where  we  are  with  what  we  1: 
ean  do  and  then  move  on  from  there.  | 

A pastor  asked  Edgar  Stoesz  what  to  do  in  a congre- 
gation and  he  said  three  things  — plus  a general  com-  | 
ment:  (I)  Cut  down  on  waste.  (2)  Scale  down  our  life-  I 
style.  (3)  Work  on  public  policy.  (4)  The  answer  should  ' 
not  be  expected  to  come  from  outside  the  congregation.  i 

But  the  answer  must  eome.  We  can  no  longer  live  as  l 
though  there  were  no  desperation  in  the  world.  The  food  j 
and  population  problems  are  complex  problems.  But  so  j 
is  the  problem  of  violenee.  In  our  tradition,  while  we 
recognize  that  violence  is  complex  we  know  there  is  one  I 
thing  we  can  do:  begin  by  being  nonviolent.  Vi 

So  it  is  with  the  problem  of  wealth  and  poverty.  We  il| 
can  begin  by  living  simply  in  the  manner  of  Jesus.  This  '' 
will  not  solve  all  problems,  but  among  other  things  we 
will  be  more  healthy  ourselves  through  simpler  eating.  ^ 
One  of  the  little  explored  areas  for  Mennonites  is  the 
problem  of  influencing  public  policies.  Yet  if  there  is  to 
be  liberty  and  justice  for  all  — both  at  home  and  abroad  — 
those  who  make  the  laws  need  to  hear  not  only  from  ^ 
those  with  selfish  interests.  They  need  to  know  also  that 
some  are  willing  to  sacrifice  so  that  others  may  eat.  Tell- 
ing this  story  to  the  right  people  is  also  a part  of  the 
mission.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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If  They  Sent  Us 
a Missionary 

by  Doris  Longacre 

As  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we  send 
people  to  other  areas  of  the  world  to  help  the  poor.  What 
if  our  sister  churches  in  poorer  countries  sent  missionaries 
or  service  workers  to  help  us  with  the  problem  of  wealth? 

To  be  poor  means  you  have  a problem,  at  least  if  you 
are  poor  enough  to  be  hungry.  People  agree  that  every- 
one should  have  enough  to  eat.  But  to  be  rich  is  also  a 
problem.  By  rich  1 mean  living  on  a typical  North  Ameri- 
can middle-class  standard.  To  be  that  rich  is  a problem 
because  each  North  American  uses  between  thirty  and 
two  hundred  times  as  many  increasingly  scarce  resources 
(food,  water,  farmland,  fuel,  and  other  natural  resources) 
as  do  persons  in  the  world’s  poorer  countries.  At  least 
half  of  these  are  imported  from  countries  less  wealthy. 

At  that  rate  there  can  never  be  enough  to  go  around.  By 
the  time  children  reach  kindergarten  age  they  can  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  fair.  Least  of  all  can  Christians  ac- 
cept it  as  fair. 

The  New  Testament  speaks  often  of  the  rich  and  poor. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus — herself  a poor  woman  — 
rejoiced  in  the  coming  of  the  Savior  by  proclaiming  that 
God  “has  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich 
he  has  sent  empty  away”  (Lk.  1:53).  Jesus,  in  beginning 
His  ministry,  opened  with  these  words,  “The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor”  (Lk.  4:18). 


Pastor  Isaac  Sackey  of  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church.  Is  it  time  for 
African  and  other  Mennonites  to  send  missionaries  to  us? 


Later  Jesus  illustrated  with  the  camel  and  needle  s eye, 
and  with  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  that  coming  into  the 
kingdom  with  wealth  is  not  so  easy.  The  rich-poor  theme 
was  not  forgotten  by  writers  in  the  early  church.  The 
book  of  James  is  particularly  harsh  with  the  rich. 

Helping  the  Poor  — and  the  Rich.  Spreading  the  good 
news  — the  gospel  — means  helping  the  poor.  It  also 
means  helping  the  rich,  or  those  who  are  using  more  than 
their  share.  Jesus  also  brought  news  for  us. 

What  would  the  job  be  like  for  a missionary  to  us? 
Where  would  such  a person  come  from?  How  would 
their  mission  board  plan  the  strategy,  the  method?  What 
should  this  missionary  do  first?  These  are  intriguing 
questions,  especially  if  we  think  about  how  someone  could 
help  us  by  using  methods  similar  to  those  we  use. 

First,  if  the  church  in  Indonesia  or  Zaire  or  Brazil 
decided  to  send  us  a missionary,  he  or  she  would  prob- 
ably live  in  our  country  on  a standard  of  living  similar 
to  what  they  were  used  to  in  the  sending  country.  That 
is  what  most  of  our  workers  do  in  overseas  locations. 
Yes,  there  are  adaptations,  there  are  attempts  to  “live 
like  the  people.  ” But  often  we  still  end  up  with  the 
biggest  house  in  a village,  with  one  of  the  few  cars 


in  town,  with  more  meat  on  the  table.  Usually  we  feel 
guilty  about  this,  but  some  aspects  are  good. 

For  example,  the  way  the  missionary  family  plants 
their  garden  can  be  instructive.  They  teach  by  boiling 
drinking  water  and  mashing  green  and  yellow  vegeta- 
bles for  the  baby,  by  moving  food  preparation  up  off 
the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  Living  models  teach  more 
quickly  than  words.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
missionaries  live  within  the  communities  they  serve. 
Our  missionaries  show  people  what  a not-so-poor 
standard  of  living  looks  like.  A missionary  coming  to 
help  us  would  need  to  show  by  example  how  a less- 
wealthy  way  of  living  can  work. 

Second,  a good  missionary  to  the  poor  tries  to  under- 
stand life  in  the  country  to  which  he  or  she  is  sent. 
The  worker  reads  and  listens  to  get  inside  the  culture, 
to  discover  what  people  are  thinking  and  what  forces 
shape  their  lives.  First  a missionary  becomes  a real 
friend.  Then  it  may  be  possible  to  help  people  make 
judgments  about  which  traditions  are  hopelessly  en- 
slaving, and  which  should  be  kept  and  built  upon  in  a 
growing  Christian  life. 

Someone  sent  to  challenge  our  wealth  would  have 
to  understand  our  traditions,  our  way  of  thinking,  and 
that  we  are  caught  in  the  system  of  wealth  just  as  are  the 
poor  in  the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of  poverty.  Coming 
from  another  culture  with  different  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  possibly  a missionary  could  help  us  unravel  the 
cords  that  bind  us. 

Third,  a missionary  to  the  rich  would  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  rejection.  Some  of  our  missionaries  have  been 
martyred.  Others  have  had  the  welcome  mat  withdrawn. 
Some  of  the  things  we  need  to  be  told  would  hurt  and 
confuse. 

Here  is  an  example.  An  Asian  Mennonite  couple  who 
recently  arrived  in  North  America  talked  to  me  about 
their  reactions  to  our  wealth.  They  were  disturbed  when 
a Mennonite  family  whom  they  were  visiting  talked  of 
their  plans  to  sell  their  house  and  build  a bigger  one 
because  grandparents  are  coming  to  live  with  them.  The 
family  already  lives  in  a large  three-bedroom  house  with 
living  room,  basement  family  room,  and  according  to  the 
Asian  couple,  “two  dining  rooms!”  (breakfast  area 
room,  and  formal  dining  room,  no  doubt).  The  American 
Mennonite  family  is  already  breaking  with  the  usual 
pattern  by  inviting  parents  to  live  with  them.  The  Asian 
Mennonite  couple  feels  they  haven’t  gotten  to  first  base 
on  the  question  of  wealth. 

Fourth,  in  helping  the  poor  an  important  first  step  is 
encouraging  people  to  look  at  their  problems  with  hope 
instead  of  apathy  and  despair.  How  hard  this  is  for 
people  who  have  been  hungry  all  their  lives!  But  it  has 
to  happen  before  people  can  solve  their  problems. 

We  who  have  been  rich  all  our  lives  also  need  a mes- 
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sage  of  hope.  Someone  with  experience  has  to  tell  us 
that  there  are  responsible  ways  of  living  that  are  satis- 
fying and  joyful.  We  need  to  believe  that  we  can  change. 

Jesus  said,  “How  hard  it  is  for  those  who  have  riches 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God!  For  it  is  easier  for  a camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  ” But  He  didn’t  leave  us 
there.  Jesus  finished  with;  “What  is  impossible  with  men 
is  possible  with  God  ” (Lk.  18:24-27).  Someone  from  our 
sister  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  world  could  help  us 
put  flesh  and  blood  into  those  possibilities. 

Fifth,  a good  missionary  sets  goals  and  faithfully  works 
toward  them.  These  goals  are  based  on  needs.  The  cen- 
tral goal  of  mission  work  is  sharing  the  good  news  of  the 
kingdom.  Within  that  framework,  missionaries  ask  people 
to  identify  their  needs.  To  which  needs  must  the  gospel 
address  itself?  When  that  question  is  answered,  the  mis- 
sionary is  ready  to  go  to  work. 

There  Are  Many  Gifts.  Therefore,  some  missionaries 
teach,  some  establish  churches,  some  dig  wells,  some 
translate  Bibles,  some  show  a better  way  to  feed  babies, 
some  make  peace.  “There  are  many  gifts,  but  one  Spirit  ” 
(1  Cor.  12:4).  Can  we  see  dealing  with  wealth  as  one  of 
our  needs,  and  look  for  a gift  in  the  worldwide  fellowship 
of  believers  for  meeting  it? 

Surely  there  are  lessons  to  learn  in  helping  the  rich 
that  we  never  think  of  in  working  with  the  poor.  Maybe 
it  would  require  completely  new  strategies.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  Missionaries  sent  to  the  wealthy  would 
need  prayer  and  continual  encouragement  from  their 
home  churches.  With  that  kind  of  support,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  tell  them  what  to  do. 
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Covet  the  Best  Gifts 


by  John  L.  Ropp 


The  word  best,  meaning  choicest  or  greatest  may  well 
be  the  most  important  word  found  in  1 Corinthians  12. 
For  if  we  place  our  emphasis  on  receiving  gifts,  just 

any  gifts,  we  may  fail  to  receive  the  best  gift  that  God 
would  have  us  to  have. 

The  Holy  Spirit  gives  gifts  “severally  as  he  will” 
(1  Cor.  12:11).  We  do  not  receive  gifts  by  choice  or  chance. 
The  Holy  Spirit  selects  which  gift  each  person  shall 

receive. 

Though  we  do  not  have  a choice  about  the  gifts  we 
receive,  we  are  nevertheless  admonished  to  desire  the 
best  gifts.  Why?  Possibly  so  that  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  the  gifts  the  Spirit  decides  to  give 
us.  Then  too,  might  the  Spirit  give  us  a lesser  gift  if 
we  are  not  seeking  the  best?  Also,  the  best  gifts  will 
do  the  most  for  fellow  believers,  and  we  are  told  to 
edify,  or  build  up,  one  another  in  our  faith  in  God. 
(1  Cor.  14:5). 

What  Are  the  Best  Gifts?  It  would  seem  if  we  are 

told  to  covet  the  best  gifts  that  we  would  also  be  told 

which  are  the  best  gifts.  And  we  are!  The  Bible  says  in 
1 Corinthians  12:28,  “And  God  hath  set  some  in  the 
church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teach- 
ers, after  that.  . . .”  We  can’t  be  apostles  anymore. 
They  were  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  we 
can  be  prophets  (preachers)  and  teachers.  In  1 Corin- 
thians 14:39  we  are  told.  “Wherefore,  brethren,  covet 
to  prophesy,  and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues.  ” 
He  defines  prophesying  in  1 Corinthians  14:3,  “But  he 
that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and 
exhortation,  and  comfort.  ” 

This  is  a good  definition  of  Bible  preaching  at  its 
best.  Since  preaching  and  teaching  are  listed  as  the 
choicest  gifts,  and  we  are  admonished  to  desire  the 
best  gifts,  why  not  heed  the  Bible  pattern  and  desire 
the  best  gifts? 

Why  then  is  there  a lack  of  preachers?  Could  it  be 
we  have  a lack  of  preachers  for  our  churches  today 
because  we  have  people  ignoring  this  Bible  precept 
of  desiring  the  best  gifts?  Are  some  believers  con- 
centrating on  desiring  one  of  the  lesser  gifts,  such  as 
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speaking  in  tongues?  Though  we  really  don’t  have  a 
choice,  are  we  ready  to  receive  the  gifts  the  Holy 
Spirit  wants  to  give  us  if  we  are  seeking  one  of  the 
lesser  gifts? 

Does  He  sometimes  give  us  our  desire  for  a lesser 
gift,  when  actually  He  would  prefer  giving  us  a greater 
gift?  Could  this  be  why  there  is  so  much  tongues  speak- 
ing today?  Is  the  Holy  Spirit  actually  giving  the  gift  of 
tongues  out  of  the  blue  sky  for  no  apparent  reason?  Or, 
are  people  specifically  seeking  tongues  instead  of  the  best 
gifts? 

If  people  are  seeking  tongues  today,  why  is  this?  Is  it 
a sign  of  the  times,  or  because  of  Bible  teaching,  or 
because  of  Pentecostal  influence?  Is  it  because  tongues 
are  more  sensational  than  preaching,  or  more  atten- 
tion getting?  Or  is  it  because  preaching  and  teaching 
are  too  demanding,  or  too  arduous,  or  require  too  much 
responsibility,  or  what? 

I am  not  saying  that  all  tongues  speaking  of  our  day 
is  wrong.  But  I do  wonder  sometimes  if  it  is  all  ac- 
cording to  God’s  best  plan.  God  may  well  have  a pur- 
pose or  occasion  where  He  would  see  fit  to  give  some- 
one the  gift  of  tongues.  But  there  are  only  three  oc- 
casions mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Acts  where  they  spoke 
in  tongues  as  an  outward  sign  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  are  other  occasions  where  believers  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Spirit  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them 
speaking  in  tongues. 

Preaching  Is  Superior.  In  1 Corinthians  14  Paul  makes 
it  very  clear  that  preaching  is  far  superior.  He  says 
he  would  sooner  speak  five  words  with  understanding 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  (But 
then  too,  it  is  kind  of  sad  to  see  someone  desire  the 
gift  of  preaching,  and  attempt  to  use  a gift  that  ap- 
parently was  never  received.)  Nevertheless,  we  are  told 
to  covet  the  best  gifts,  so  let  us  not  ignore  this  ad- 
vice. 

We  cannot  improve  on  God’s  way  of  doing  things. 
“Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  ” Do  what  God  wants 
you  to  do.  Be  what  God  wants  you  to  be.  And  remem- 
ber, no  gift  is  of  much  value  unless  we  have  God’s 
love  and  practice  it  in  our  daily  lives.  And  we  should 
be  producing  the  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit  as  well.  ^ 
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Easter  Faith  in  the  Epistles  (1) 


“Jesus  Preaching  to  the  Multitude,”  by  Rembrandt  van  Rijn,  17th  century. 


Last  August  my  family  and  I went  to  California  to  visit 
our  married  son  in  San  Diego.  In  Kansas  the  motor  of 
our  car  started  missing.  Eventually  we  were  left  stranded 
beside  the  road.  A little  rest  solved  the  problem  tempo- 
rarily so  we  could  go  on  but  the  same  thing  happened 
again  and  again. 

Mechanics  in  Kansas,  Colorado,  California,  and  Utah 
worked  to  repair  the  fault.  They  installed  new  spark 
plugs,  new  wires,  a new  fuel  pump,  and  made  a major 
overhaul  of  the  carbureter.  Before  we  were  finished  we 
had  invested  $230. 

After  spending  all  that  money,  a mechanic  took  the 
car  out  for  a trial  run  and  found  the  same  problem.  By 
that  time  I suggested  to  him,  maybe  not  too  graciously, 
that  he  consult  someone  who  could  diagnose  our  problem 
more  accurately.  He  agreed.  In  a few  minutes  he  re- 
turned, attached  an  air  hose  to  the  gas  line  and  turned 
on  the  pressure.  The  problem  was  solved. 

In  our  human  situation  we  have  developed  a major 
malfunction,  so  serious  that  it  has  stranded  us  on  the 
highway  of  life.  Many  so-called  experts  confidently  apply 
their  remedies.  They  install  psychological  spark  plugs 
or  philosophical  fuel  pumps.  They  wire  us  up  with  new 
lines  of  self-indulgent  pleasure.  They  overhaul  our 
crucial  situation  with  education  or  choke  it  up  with  large 
doses  of  politics. 

When  the  time  comes  to  make  a trial  run  with  all 
this  gadgetry,  we  discover  the  “same  behavioral  prob- 
lems” as  before.  These  mechanics  falsely  assume  that 
our  human  spirits  can  be  satisfied  with  material  things. 
The  “specialists”  take  our  money  and  leave  us  with  the 
problem  completely  unsolved. 

Who  really  knows  us?  Who  can  diagnose  and  correct  our 
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The  Man  Who 
Knows  Our  Needs 

(Hebrews  4:14-16) 


by  Roy  S.  Koch 

serious  malfunctions?  Is  there  such  a person  at  all  to  whom 
we  can  go  when  we  are  baffled? 

How  about  consulting  the  Creator  of  man  and  His  man- 
ual for  our  smooth  operation?  This  is  God  Himself.  He 
sees  our  malfunction;  His  manual  (the  Bible)  identifies  it  as 
“sin”  and  “guilt”  caused  by  our  estrangement  from  Him. 
He  knows  that  our  deepest  heart  need  is  to  be  reconciled 
to  Him. 

A writer  of  note  once  described  our  condition  somewhat 
quaintly  when  he  said,  “There  is  a vacuum  in  our  hearts 
the  shape  of  God.  ” 

But  God  is  so  far  away!  He  solved  the  problem  of  His 
seeming  remoteness  from  us  by  becoming  a man  among  us. 
Jesus  was  the  perfect  God-man.  He  took  our  estrange- 
ment from  God  most  seriously.  He  knows  that  if  our 
malfunction  is  not  corrected  it  will  strand  us  permanently. 

The  ancient  writer  who  penned  Hebrews  4:14-16  alleges 
that  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
perfect  diagnosis  and  the  unfailing  remedy  for  our  sin 
and  guilt.  He  affirms  that  a vital  relationship  with  Jesus 
enables  us  to  function  in  society  at  maximum  performance 
because  He  gives  the  precise  kind  of  help  we  need. 

Jesus,  the  Man,  the  Priest,  the  Ultimate  Intercessor,  who 
understands  us  both  from  the  angle  of  the  Creator  and 
the  creature,  has  now  bridged  the  gap  between  a holy 
God  and  man’s  spiritual  malfunction.  He  is  able  to 
“bring  us  together  again.”  Like  the  high  priest  in  the 
Old  Testament,  He  bears  our  names  on  His  shoulders, 
and  on  His  heart.  He  is  both  powerful  and  compassion- 
ate. 

In  spite  of  all  our  failures,  our  sin  and  guilt,  our 
total  malfunction,  we  are  once  more  given  access  to  God 
on  the  merits  of  Jesus. 

It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true!  What  is  the  service 
charge  for  this  perfect  remedy?  No  charge  (NC);  it  is  a 
throne  of  grace  — a grant  from  God  that  needs  no  re- 
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payment  but  our  gratitude  and  love. 

So  we  are  to  come  “boldly”  — again  and  again  as 
failure  overtakes  us.  The  charge  is  always  the  same  — 
free. 

So  astonishing  is  this  good  news  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  In  another  setting  the  writer  gives  the 
same  encouragement  in  these  words. 

“And  so,  dear  brothers,  now  we  may  walk  right 
into  the  very  Holy  of  Holies  where  God  is,  because  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus ’’  (Heb.  10:19,  The  Living  Bible).  “Let 
us  go  right  in,  to  God  himself,  with  true  hearts  fully  trust- 
ing him  to  receive  us”  (10:22).  “There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  doubt”  (10.23).  “Do  not  let  this  happy  trust  in  the 
Lord  die  away,  no  matter  what  happens  ” (10:35). 

Gan  I trust  Him,  this  Jesus  who  promises  so  much? 


Why  don’t  you  get  in  and  make  a trial  run?  Put  your 
confidence  in  Him  and  see  if  He  can  make  you 
operate  with  peace  instead  of  guilt,  with  joy  instead 
of  depression,  with  power  instead  of  failure. 

Don’t  let  go  of  your  confidence  in  Him  else  you  will 
fall  back  into  emptiness  and  meaninglessness.  Hold 
fast;  it’s  worth  it. 

Novelists  tell  us  that  our  heroes  may  have  golden 
heads,  but  they  must  always  have  feet  of  clay  so  we 
can  identify  with  them.  Jesus,  our  hero,  was  all  clay, 
tested,  wrenched,  pounded,  and  battered  and  yet 
without  sin.  He  knows  all  about  our  clayness.  His 
diagnosis  of  our  needs  is  accurate. 

His  remedy  is  also  perfect  because  He  Himself  is 
the  remedy.  ^ 


rm  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking 


Some  of  my  closest  moments  with  God  have  been  as 
He  ministered  to  me  in  a corrective  manner.  They  are 
not  always  the  most  pleasant  moments,  yet  they  are 
the  times  when  God  is  at  my  elbow,  when  I sense  His 
gentle,  yet  commanding  presence.  And  He  always  deals 
with  me  in  love. 

Recently  one  of  the  members  of  our  congregation  lost 
his  position  with  a local  company.  His  release  came  as 
a shock,  at  an  unfortuntate  time,  just  before  the  year-end 
holidays.  There  was  some  severance  pay,  but  he  had  a 
young  family,  and  they  were  in  the  process  of  purchasing 
a number  of  the  basics  that  many  of  us  more  established 
families  already  possessed.  Unless  he  found  new  employ- 
ment soon,  things  could  become  very  difficult. 

Our  family  discussed  how  we  might  help  them  and 
since  our  checking  account  carried  a balance  beyond  our 
immediate  needs,  we  sent  them  a check,  suggesting  they 
keep  it  as  a reserve,  sort  of  a cushion,  until  they  saw 
how  things  worked  out.  It  could  be  spent  or  returned. 
They  were  able  to  accept  this  arrangement  and  both 
our  families  felt  happy  over  the  arrangement. 

In  less  than  a week  I received  through  the  mail  a 
totally  unexpected  gift  of  money  from  a church  in  Canada 
where  I had  ministered.  A local  store  had  a sales-pro- 
motion  effort  that  netted  us  an  extra  $40  discount 
on  a set  of  tires  that  we  needed.  We  received  another 
financial  surprise  on  a second  purchase  where  I was 
given  a trade-in  allowance  that  far  exceeded  our  fond- 
est hopes.  The  Lord  seemed  to  be  refunding  with  great 
promptness  the  money  we  loaned  to  our  Christan  brother. 


As  I thought  about  it  while  in  town  one  morning,  add- 
ing up  in  my  mind  what  we  had  almost  miraculously  re- 
ceived and  subtracting  it  from  what  we  had  loaned,  I 
realized  that  there  was  only  $20  difference.  God’s  arith- 
metic, His  prompt  refunding,  was  marvelous. 

That  morning  I thought  to  myself,  “I  wonder  if  God 
doesn’t  have  another  check  at  home  in  the  mailbox  for 
us  covering  that  remaining  $20?”  The  conviction  grew 
on  me  that  He  did.  It  was  as  if  I had  already  opened 
the  envelope  and  the  check  was  lying  in  front  of  me. 

I hurried  home  that  day  and  picked  up  the  mail.  There 
were  no  letters,  only  magazines  and  advertisements.  I 
felt  disappointed,  as  if  God  had  really  let  me  down,  not 
honoring  the  faith  I had  in  Him. 

And  then  came  that  gentle,  corrective  moment. 

God  said  to  me,  “Bob,  I returned  to  you  almost  all  of 
the  money  you  loaned  to  your  brother.  Do  you  think  that 
you  could  take  care  of  the  remaining  $20?” 

I felt  deeply  ashamed.  Christmas  was  just  a few  weeks 
away.  At  that  first  Christmas  God  gave  His  all,  His  Son. 
He  had  received  back  so  little  from  me  for  that  supreme 
gift  of  His.  and  now  in  this  present  matter.  He  had  already 
repaid  90  percent  of  the  investment  I had  made.  And  I 
was  dunning  Him  for  the  last  payment.  What  sort  of 
Christmas  spirit  did  I have? 

God  made  His  point  so  well.  He  let  me  see  myself. 
Shame  leads  to  confession.  Confession  brings  forgiveness. 
Forgiveness  results  in  happiness. 

Sometimes  the  best  present  a Christian  can  receive 
from  God  is  a mirror.  — Robert  J.  Baker 
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The  Gift  to  Be  Single 

by  Clare  Schumm 


Among  the  confusion  in  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
a difficulty  coming  to  a sound  Christian  understanding 
of  sexual  morality.  There  were  those  who  felt  because 
of  the  liberty  and  freedom  they  had  experienced  as 
Christians  it  didn’t  matter  how  they  used  their  bodies. 
Some  felt  that  the  soul  was  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
and  the  body  the  flesh.  Therefore,  if  there  is  nothing 
spiritual  about  the  body,  it  didn’t  matter  what  you  did 
with  it.  Paul  spoke  to  this  in  chapters  5 and  6 — in 
summary  he  said:  “The  body  is  . . . for  the  Lord  and 
the  Lord  for  the  body”  (6:13).  “Your  bodies  are  members 
of  Christ”  (15).  “Your  body  is  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  you,  which  you  have  from  God  ” (19).  “So  glorify 
God  in  your  body  ” (21). 

There  were  others  who  felt  that  since  they  had  be- 
come Christians  and  because  of  the  immorality  in  society 
and  the  impression  that  sex  is  bad,  a Christian  should 
not  have  sexual  relations  even  in  marriage.  In  other 
words,  one  group  simply  equated  sex  with  hunger.  The 
other  group  felt  it  was  evil  and  that  in  order  to  be  pure 
and  holy  you  should  live  a celibate  life.  This  group 
wrote  to  Paul  and  asked  him  about  it.  And  so  chapter  7 
contains  a discussion  of  both  options:  remaining  single 
and  marriage.  This  article  will  consider  what  Paul  says 
about  remaining  single. 

A Person  Does  Well  Not  to  Marry.  The  question  that 
was  put  to  Paul  was,  “Isn’t  it  better  not  to  marry?”  His 
response  was  in  the  affirmative.  “Yes,  it  is  well  for  a 
man  not  to  marry.”  Some  of  the  verses  give  an  even 
stronger  suggestion  in  favor  of  singleness.  In  verse  7 
he  wrote,  “I  wish  that  all  were  as  I myself  am,”  and 
in  verse  38,  “He  who  marries  . . . does  well;  and  he 
who  refrains  from  marriage  will  do  better.”  But  he  also 
said  in  verse  7,  “Each  has  his  own  special  gift  from  God, 
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one  of  one  kind  and  one  of  another,”  and  in  verse 
17,  “Let  every  one  lead  the  life  which  the  Lord  has 
assigned  to  him,  and  in  which  God  has  called  him.  ” 
Jesus  expressed  a similar  idea  in  Matthew  19:12, 
“There  are  eunuchs  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  who  is  able 
to  receive  this,  let  him  receive  it.”  Even  though  Paul 
may  have  favored  the  celibate  (single)  life,  he  recog- 
nized that  it  isn’t  for  everybody.  In  fact  it  is  a very 
special  gift  from  God. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  to  remain  single  is  a 
gift?  In  order  for  persons  to  discover  whether  or  not  they 
have  that  gift  they  must  seek  to  know  God’s  will  for 
their  life,  “Let  every  one  lead  the  life  which  the  Lord 
has  assigned  to  him,  and  in  which  God  has  called  him” 
(17).  Notice  the  important  role  that  the  Lord  should 
play  in  the  question  whether  a person  gets  married. 

I wonder  how  many  married  people  asked  the  ques- 
tion “Should  I”  or  “Shouldn’t  I”  get  married?  No  doubt 
many  asked  God  who  they  should  marry.  But  a prior 
question  should  be,  “Does  God  want  me  to  marry?” 
Could  one  reason  for  some  unhappy  marriages  as  well 
as  frustrated  singles  be  that  they  didn’t  ask,  “Is  it 
God’s  will  for  me  to  remain  single  or  to  get  married?  ” 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  society  puts  pressure  on 
people  to  get  married.  Who  is  society?  People  such  as 
you  and  me,  people  who  assume  that  every  normal 
person  should  be  married. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  awkward  to  be  over  25  and  single 
because  of  the  comments  and  questions  put  to  these 
people  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  abnormal  or 
something  must  be  wrong.  “How  come  a nice  person 
like  you  didn’t  get  a husband  or  wife?  ” or  “When  are 
you  getting  married?”  “Haven’t  you  found  the  right 
one  yet?  ” Maybe  God  has  given  these  people  the  gift 
to  be  single. 

The  Bible  says  that  being  single  is  acceptable,  re- 
spectable, and  even  Christian.  Paul  suggested  several 
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reasons  why  it  is  good  to  remain  single.  In  verse  26 
he  referred  to  the  impending  distress.  It  is  not  certain 
what  the  impending  distress  was,  but  apparently  Paul 
felt  they  had  enough  difficulties  and  problems  to  cope 
with,  without  taking  on  additional  responsibilities.  Paul 
and  the  church  at  that  time  also  had  a sense  that  Jesus 
would  return  soon.  In  light  of  this  expectation  it  was  felt 
wise  to  avoid  involvement  in  unnecessary  responsibility 
to  save  energy  for  the  most  urgent  matters. 

In  verse  32  and  following,  there  is  more  on  this:  “I 
want  you  to  be  free  from  anxieties.”  This  is  simply  stat- 
ing the  fact  that  the  married  person  has  accepted 
additional  responsibility  that  affects  all  other  activities 

and  involvements.  The  married  person’s  first  priority 
needs  to  be  his  spouse  and  his  family,  because  aside 
from  God,  the  first  and  primary  relationships  for  a 
married  person  are  the  spouse  and  family.  That  is 
why  the  question  “Should  I or  shouldn’t  I get  married?  ” 
is  very  important. 

A person’s  vocation  could  be  a determining  factor  in 
answering  the  question  of  marriage.  Some  callings  put 
a lot  of  stress  and  strain  on  a marriage  and  family 
relationship.  Assignments  with  a lot  of  travel  or  un- 
usually demanding  amounts  of  time  can  be  better  met 
by  a person  who  does  not  have  marriage  or  family 
responsibilities.  A single  person  is  freer  to  give  more 
time  and  by  doing  so  it  doesn’t  put  undue  stress  or 
strain  on  other  relationships.  Unfortunately  such  de- 
cisions are  sometimes  the  cause  for  marriage  and 

family  problems. 

Even  though  the  Bible  teaches  that  the  single 

life  is  acceptable  and  respectable  there  are  some 
that  experience  the  single  life  to  be  frustrating  and 

lonely.  Our  society  and  the  church  is  family-  and 
couples-oriented  and  the  singles  often  do  not  know 
where  and  how  they  fit  in. 

What  can  the  church  do  to  make  single  life  more 
acceptable  and  fulfilling?  The  following  are  a few  sug- 
gestions on  how  the  church  could  recognize  and  be 

more  supportive  of  those  who  have  the  gift  to  remain 
single. 

1.  We  need  to  teach  that  it  is  a gift  to  be  single  and 
God  does  call  people  to  that  way  of  life.  Each  person 
should  be  urged  to  ask,  “What  does  God  want  me  to 
do?”  Young  people  should  not  be  left  with  the  im- 

pression that  the  only  normal  and  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  married. 

1 2.  We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  extending  our  families, 

j Singles  have  a need  for  relationships  with  persons  of  the 
i opposite  sex.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  often 

I happens  to  widows,  divorced,  and  separated  persons  is 

j that  their  friends  drop  them  because  they’re  used  to  doing 
1 things  as  couples  and  now  they  don’t  fit  anymore.  Or  the 
I wife  will  invite  a single  girl  friend  or  widow  only  when 
I her  husband  is  out  of  town.  Single  people  want  to  relate 
■ to  complete  families. 


3.  We  can  consciously  work  at  structuring  our  congrega- 
tional socializing  so  that  single  people  are  not  segregated 
or  left  out  because  they  don’t  have  partners. 

In  James  1:27  we  read,  “Religion  that  is  pure  ?»nd 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this:  to  /i. 
the  orphans  and  widows.  . . . ” I would  like  to  para- 
phrase this  passage  to  include  “extending  our  families 
to  include  and  incorporate  the  singles  in  our  activities.” 


Singled  Out 

by  Stephen  L.  Shriner 

I find  myself  in  a not  unheard  of,  but  frequently 
maligned,  role  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  this  year. 
We  hear  many  times  statements  such  as,  “If  you  are  not 
married,  you’re  only  one  third  of  a man,  ” and  “It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone,  ” and  yet  I am  single. 
What  am  I then  to  do?  This  is  not  a problem  unique  with 
me  by  any  means,  but  is  shared  with  others  at  EMS 
as  well;  and  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  extends  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  our  school  to  encompass  seminaries 
all  over.  We  do  have  at  EMS  encouragement  in  our 
singles’  fellowship  but  we  still  find  ourselves  faced  with 
one  of  the  greatest  prejudices  today,  that  of  singularity. 

But  the  prejudice  goes  much  beyond  the  schools,  how- 
ever, right  into  the  church-at-large.  Here  it  is  good- 
natured  joking,  but  there  an  actual  problem.  Ask  any 
pastor  or  full-time  lay  worker  in  the  church  who  is 
not  married  and  they  will  tell  you  immediately  that 
they  must  deal  daily  with  people  who  distrust  them  or 
are  uncomfortable  around  them  simply  because  they  are 
unmarried. 

Yet  the  irony  is  that  no  place  in  Holy  Scripture  does 
anyone  say,  be  he  Moses  or  Jesus,  that  everyone  must 
be  married  before  his  witness  and  word  can  be  effective. 
Jesus  was  never  married,  Paul  in  his  ministry  was  single, 
yet  their  lives  spoke  of  God’s  exceeding  love. 

There  may  actually  be  areas  where  single  witness  can 
be  very  effective,  for  example,  youth  work  or  full-time 
evangelism  where  extended  length  of  time  away  from 
home  is  expected.  There  are,  of  course,  other  areas  where 
the  witness  may  not  be  the  strongest,  for  instance,  work 
with  married  couples.  Our  job  must  be  to  channel  the  work 
best  where  it  can  work  best. 

My  appeal  is  for  understanding  and  love  for  all  who  are 
single,  classmates  or  members  of  our  congregations.  There 
may  be  and  are  many  reasons  for  their  singleship,  some 
personal,  some  general,  but  all  valid.  Allow  the  work  of 
these  individuals  to  speak  for  itself,  not  their  single  status.  ^ 


Stephen  L,  Shriner  is  a student  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  This 
article  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Seminarian. 
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Farmers'  Perspective  on  Food 
and  Population  Aired 


Mennonite  farmers  recently  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  world  hunger  and  related 
issues  at  a seminar  held  at  Laurelville. 
This  meeting,  “Farmers’  Response  to 
Hunger,  ” was  sponsored  by  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
(MBCM).  About  20  farmers  from  five 
states  attended  the  meeting,  Feb.  8-11. 

Each  day’s  sessions  were  started  with 
Bible  study  led  by  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber  from  MBCM.  He  pointed  out  that 
Psalm  104  announced  to  the  world  that 
there  is  enough  for  everyone.  The  good 
news  has  to  do  with  what  goes  on  in 
government.  The  good  news  also  had  to 
do  with  getting  food  to  the  hungry. 

In  one  of  the  first  sessions  issues  and 
concerns  of  the  group  were  listed.  Six- 
teen were  expressed  with  the  following 
heading  the  list: 

1.  The  need  to  utilize  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hungry  the  agricultural  expertise 
of  our  Mennonite  youth  and  adults. 

2.  The  need  to  develop  a farmers’  the- 
ology. 

3.  The  need  to  preserve  good  farming 
land  for  agricultural  uses  and  to  express 
good  stewardship  on  the  agricultural  land 
remaining. 

4.  The  need  to  encourage  our  youth 
to  develop  careers  in  farming  or  agri- 
culturally related  occupations  and  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  them  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

In  addition  to  Schwartzentruber  other 
resource  people  included  Delton  Franz 
from  the  Washington  office  of  the  MCC 
Peace  Section.  Franz  said  that  of  the 
world’s  population  of  four  billion,  one  bil- 
lion are  undernourished  and  one  half  bil- 
lion are  extremely  malnourished.  He  noted 
that  each  year  there  needs  to  be  a 25 
million  ton  increase  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  one  year’s  population  growth. 

Walton  Hackman,  a farmer,  but  for- 
merly of  the  MCC  Peace  Section,  compared 
the  goals  of  the  Southern  plantation  owner 
and  the  Northern  farmer  during  the  set- 
tling of  our  country.  The  principal  goal 
in  the  South  was  that  of  wealth  accumula- 
tion without  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  Northern  attitude  was  one  of  land 
use  to  sustain  the  family  and  considera- 
tion for  its  usefulness  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  general 


leadership  for  the  conference,  Arnold  Cress- 
man  also  led  a discussion  on  land  use. 
In  the  U.S.  about  5,000  acres  are  lost 
daily  to  housing,  industry,  and  road  con- 
struction. 

The  basis  for  this  discussion  was  the 
acknowledgment  that  even  though  one  holds 
the  deed  to  a tract  of  land,  it  is  still  not 
his.  Land  belongs  to  the  community,  to  the 
future  generations,  and  ultimately  to  God. 
It  is  upon  this  premise  that  the  Christian 
community  needs  to  base  its  sense  of  land 
ownership  and  stewardship. 

A project  designed  to  put  words  into 
action  was  explained  by  David  R.  Yoder 
of  Belleville,  Pa.  Instead  of  killing  and 
burying  cattle  and  hogs,  the  people  of 
Mifflin  County  acted  positively.  Over  100 

Growing  Unrest  in  Jamaica 

The  key  word  in  Jamaica  is  “uncer- 
tainty,” said  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Jamaica  directors  Ken  and  Mabel  Snyder, 
echoing  more  softly  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Manley’s  reported  statement  that  Jamaica 
is  “living  inside  a time  bomb.  ” 

The  widely  reported  political  violence  in 
Kingston  in  January,  which  resulted  in  over 
20  deaths,  is  a sign  of  increasing  tensions 
surrounding  economic  and  political  move- 
ments in  the  country  in  the  past  year, 
the  Snyders  feel. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  wide  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  spread 
even  further  by  inflation  imported  from 
abroad.  Jamaica  has  had  to  triple  export 
prices  of  its  primary  industry,  bauxite, 
to  keep  up  with  rising  oil  costs  and  a world 
surplus  of  the  mineral  threatens  a drop 
in  market  prices  this  year.  The  sugar 
industry,  another  major  source  of  income, 
is  in  a slump,  and  tourism  suffered  at 
the  height  of  the  season  from  the  reports 
of  violence  in  Kingston. 

“There  has  been  quite  a stir  over 
recent  proposed  legislation  which  would 
place  penalties  on  those  who  create  dis- 
affection by  acts  or  words  toward  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  ” Ken  also  noted.  “No 
one  knows  what  it  might  mean.”  Key 
council  members  are  reported  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  legislation  which  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  Parliament. 

According  to  Gerald  Shank,  MCC  Latin 


cows,  most  of  which  were  donated  by 
county  farmers,  were  slaughtered  at  two 
loeal  butcher  shops.  Then  for  two  weeks 
over  600  people  from  all  over  the  county 
helped  to  can  the  meat.  The  result  was 
18,000  cans  of  meat  to  feed  the  hungry. 
The  meat  was  turned  over  for  distribution 
to  MCC  and  Church  World  Service  with 
each  agency  receiving  two  thirds  and  one 
third  respectively.  For  local  needs  about 
3,600  cans  of  broth  were  also  processed 
and  distributed.  In  addition  38  heifers 
were  donated  to  Heifer  Project  for  delivery 
to  Honduras.  Over  $12,000  was  raised  to 
meet  the  various  expenses.  Some  of  these 
moneys  were  held  for  the  coming  year’s 
project.  The  goal  for  1976  is  canning 
100  cows  and  sending  100  heifers  to  some 
country  which  will  benefit  from  having 
them. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  conference 
it  was  admitted  that  farmers  are  not  re- 
ceiving enough  recognition.  They  need  to 
be  heard  from  more.  Paul  Rohrer,  Ohio, 
was  asked  to  represent  the  interests  of 
this  group  on  a task  force  which  is  study- 
ing issues  and  will  come  out  with  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  to  Mennonite 
General  Assembly  and  General  Con- 
ference. — Robert  Stauffer 


America  director,  the  press  continues  to 
remain  relatively  free.  An  editorial  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  the  country  crit- 
icized the  socialist  movement  of  the  coun- 

try- 

“But  the  uncertainty  is  there  and  fear 
of  the  unknown  is  the  most  cruel  of  all 
fears,  ” Ken  said.  “Businessmen  are  getting 
nervous.  The  most  jittery  people  are  those 
who  are  just  above  poverty  level  — and 
the  rich.  They’re  afraid  they  might  lose 
what  they  have  and  are  trying  to  leave 
the  country  however  they  can.  ” 

Shank  reported  that  a prominent 
bumper  sticker  in  Jamaica  these  days 
reads,  “Will  the  last  person  leaving  the 
island  please  turn  off  the  lights.  ” 

“Although  the  changing  political  scene 
is  important  to  watch,  it  doesn’t  give  us 
as  much  concern  as  it  does  the  mission 
groups  operating  on  the  island,  ” Shank 
continued.  “MCC  is  present  at  the  invit- 
ation of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Many 
mission  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  getting  visas.  Some  feel  the  govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  reduce  the  foreign 
influence  in  the  local  church  structure.” 

Shank  also  noted  that  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  Jamaica  is  catching  up  with 
its  own  supply  of  teachers  and  that  the 
government  is  beginning  to  slow  down 
its  search  for  foreign  staff. 

“We  feel  that  this,  rather  than  the  shift 
to  the  left  politically,  should  be  our  meas- 
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uring  stick  for  determining  our  future 
status  in  Jamaica,”  he  said. 

However,  both  Shank  and  the  Snyders 
agree  that  the  long-term  shape  of  MCC 
work  in  Jamaica  is  uncertain.  Beginning 
work  in  agriculture  will  continue,  though 
Shank  noted  that  “Jamaica  is  making  in- 
teresting strides  in  agriculture  under  its 
ow  n efforts,  and  does  not  admit  to  needing 
technical  assistance  from  outside  the  coun- 
try. The  possibilities  for  MCC  addressing 
itself  to  agricultural  needs  are  limited.” 

Employing  a wait-and-see  attitude, 
MCC  personnel  will  accept  only  projects 
which  can  realize  goals  within  a two- 
to-three-year  period. 

Teachers  will  continue  to  be  placed 
in  priority  areas  outside  the  capital  city 
of  Kingston,  where  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  teachers  is  first  expected  to 
equalize. 

Steffy  Discovers  Design 
for  1,000  Houses, 
Guatemala 

Rebuilding  1,000  houses  is  the  focus  of 
the  $250,000  six-to-nine-month  recovery 
effort  planned  by  Mennonites  following 
the  Feb.  4 earthquake  in  Guatemala. 

The  houses  will  be  built  according  to 
a design  discovered  by  Lancaster,  Pa., 
builder  Chester  Steffy,  a member  of  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
executive  committee  who  spent  the  third 
week  of  February  in  Guatemala. 

“Chester  went  looking  around  and 
found  a house  that  was  left  standing 
when  the  others  around  it  fell  down,  ” 
says  Edgar  Stoesz,  MCC  director  of  rural 
development  and  food  production,  who 
stopped  in  Guatemala  on  his  way  home 
from  a trip  to  South  America. 

“He  studied  the  house  to  figure  out  how 
it  was  made,  then  hunted  for  sources  of 
the  building  materials  and  estimated  how 
much  the  materials  for  a house  would 
cost,  ” Stoesz  says.  The  budget  estimates 
the  cost  of  each  house  at  $200. 

The  houses  will  be  built  of  adobe  walls 
with  tin  roofs  rather  than  roofs  of  heavy 
tile  which  killed  many  Guatemalans  when 
they  came  crashing  down  during  the 
earthquake.  Concrete  footers  will  sup- 
> port  the  adobe  walls  and  wooden  posts 
' embedded  in  the  concrete  at  the  corners 
of  the  house  will  support  the  roof  rather 
than  have  it  rest  simply  on  the  adobe 
walls.  Each  wall  will  be  supported  by  guy 
wires  running  diagonally  through  it  and 
anchored  at  the  upper  and  lower  corners. 

Although  the  design  of  the  house 
sounds  simple  and  StefiFy  says  that  he  and 
a Guatemalan  assistant  should  be  able  to 
put  up  a house  in  a day,  the  recovery 
effort  is  more  complex  than  that. 


When  the  earthquake  hit  Guatemala  on  Feb.  4,  the  adobe  walls  crumbled. 


“If  you  can  imagine  a town  destroyed,  ” 
says  Stoesz,  “how  do  you  decide  whose 
house  to  rebuild?  How  do  you  discover 
and  meet  the  needs  of  these  families?  ” 

These  questions  will  be  answered  by 
three  teams  of  10  persons  each  who  will 
supervise  recovery  efforts  on  the  scene, 
Stoesz  explains.  Each  team  will  be  com- 


posed of  two  Mennonite  and  four  Gua- 
temalan builders  and  two  Mennonite  and 
two  Guatemalan  social  workers. 

Stoesz  projects  that  each  team  would 
serve  for  two  months  with  the  first  group 
of  three  teams  working  during  March  and 
April  and  a second  round  of  three  teams 
serving  in  May  and  June.  “If  we  still 


Philhaven  Launches  Expansion  Thrust 

ago  this  month  the  ground  was  first  broken 
to  begin  the  original  hospital  construction. 

The  first  structure  was  designed  to 
offer  inpatient  care  to  a maximum  of  26 
persons  and  was  served  by  a staff  of  nine 
employees.  When  the  current  expansion 
and  renovations  are  completed  in  De- 
cember of  this  year,  the  hospital  will  have 
a total  inpatient  capacity  of  57,  and  will 
be  staffed  by  approximately  135  full-  and 
part-time  employees. 

Rowland  W.  Shank,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  hospital,  reported  that  since 
Philhaven  first  opened  for  service  8,000 
inpatients  have  been  cared  for  and  anoth- 
er 50,000  visits  have  been  made  for  out- 
patient services. 


Ground  was  broken  in  an  ancient  fashion 
on  Mar.  11  at  Philhaven  Hospital,  initi- 
ating a $1. 51-million  expansion  and  ren- 
ovation of  their  treatment  center.  Phil- 
haven is  a mental  health  facility  spon- 
sored by  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Con- 
ference located  near  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

Approximately  125  members  of  the 
hospital  staff  and  board  of  trustees  worked 
together  to  “people  power”  an  antique 
earth-moving  scoop  about  fifty  feet  across 
the  future  site  of  the  intensive  care  unit, 
men’s  wing.  Board  president,  Victor  F. 
Weaver,  guided  the  well-worn  implement, 
which  was  originally  designed  to  be  dragged 
behind  horses  or  mules.  It  was  25  years 


Artist’s  rendering  of  the  Philhaven  project 
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aren’t  finished,  we  could  go  a third  round 
with  three  more  teams  in  July  and  Au- 
gust,” he  says. 

“We  learned  from  our  experience  with 
the  Nicaragua  earthquake  that  housing 
efforts  must  not  run  ahead  of  social  ser- 
vice efforts,  ” says  Stoesz,  explaining  the 
inclusion  of  social  workers  on  the  field 
teams.  “Social  workers  will  not  only  work 
with  lining  families  up  to  have  their 
houses  rebuilt,  but  will  also  work  with 
problems  other  than  housing. 

“What  is  needed  are  people  who  are 
able  to  sort  through  the  tragedy  of  a 
family  and  recommend  how,  in  a con- 
crete way,  our  program  can  help  them. 
We  don’t  see  this  program  as  having 
building  as  its  only  objective.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  houses  that  fell  down 
are  more  important  than  the  houses 
themselves.” 

Latin  American  Mennonites  and  North 
American  Mennonites  with  Spanish- 
language  ability  and  experience  working 
in  church  programs  in  Latin  America 
are  top  priority  to  fill  the  non-Guate- 
malan positions  on  these  two-month 
teams,  Stoesz  says.  These  volunteers 
will  be  assigned  by  Gerald  Shank,  MCC 
Latin  America  director,  and  need  either 
construction  foreman  or  social  work  skills 
and  experience. 

Nelson  Hostetter,  MDS  executive  co- 
ordinator, who  spent  10  days  in  Guate- 
mala will  assist  in  the  selection  of  con- 
struction foremen  from  North  America. 

Most  of  the  actual  labor  will  likely  be 
done  by  Guatemalans  and  groups  of  La- 
tin American  Mennonites  and  Amish 
coming  into  the  country  for  shorter 
periods  of  service.  The  schedule  for  these 
groups  will  be  determined  by  John 
Koppenhaver  who  is  directing  the  over- 
all program  from  Guatemala  City. 

City  Congregations  Share 
in  Family  Life  Weekend 

A two-day  training  experience  held  for 
the  purpose  of  working  at  family  life 
education  among  minority  congregations 
in  Eastern  U.S.  cities  took  place  Feb. 
14-16  at  Camp  Deerpark,  Port  Jervis, 
N.Y.  Located  about  75  miles  northwest 
of  Manhattan,  Camp  Deerpark  is  within 
a few  miles  of  the  borders  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Planned  by  the  New  York  Mennonite 
churches  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  the 
Saturday  through  Monday  gathering 
brought  together  persons  from  six  con- 
gregations: Diamond  Street  Mennonite 

Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City; 
Friendship  Community  Church,  Bronx, 
New  York  City;  Garden  Chapel,  Dover, 


N.J.;  Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church 
and  Seventh  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Bronx.  A total  of  26  adults  and  16  chil- 
dren participated  in  the  weekend  experi- 
ence. During  most  of  the  sessions  children’s 
activities  were  provided. 

The  weekend  was  set  up  in  such  a way 
that  those  attending  received  helps  in 
family  life  matters,  which  were  in  turn 
to  be  carried  with  them  back  to  their  home 
congregations.  Discussion  periods  were 
usually  animated,  sometimes  intense.  Some 
of  the  scheduled  input  times  were  shelved 
in  favor  of  allowing  current  issues  and 
feelings  from  the  group  to  spontaneously 
emerge. 

On  Monday  morning  in  particular, 
persons  present  shared  deeply.  Hurts  were 
expressed  openly.  There  were  tears  . . . 
and  there  was  healing.  One  participant 
reflected  afterward  that  “people  were 
talking  who  perhaps  had  never  shared 
on  that  level  before.  ” 

Providing  devotional  messages  at  the 
beginning  of  several  of  the  sessions  was 
Dale  Stoltzfus,  member  of  Glad  Tidings 
and  chairperson  of  the  weekend  planning 
group  which  included  Dick  and  Damaris 
Frey  and  Evelyn  Brown.  Beulah  Kauff- 
man also  worked  closely  with  Dale  Stoltz- 
fus in  planning  for  the  weekend. 

According  to  several  comments  during 
the  sessions,  two  areas  needing  more  atten- 
tion are  single-parent  families  and  helping 
teenagers  become  actively  involved  in  the 
church. 

The  Feb.  14-16  weekend  seminar  is 
part  of  Project  Christian  Family  Living 
for  minority  congregations.  Three  other 
such  seminars  are  tentatively  scheduled 
to  take  place  in  1976  in  south  Texas,  the 
Chicago,  111.,  area  and  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
The  project  is  funded  by  a Fraternal 
Funds  grant  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 

Nursing  Students  Visit 
Ch  urch-Sponsored 
Hospitals 

Some  nursing  seniors  from  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  now  have  a small  but 
firsthand  taste  of  rural  health  care  in 
Colorado  and  Kansas. 

During  mid-term  break  Feb.  12-17,  15 
nursing  students,  two  faculty  persons,  and 
a host  from  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
visited  Mission  Board  health-and-welfare- 
related  hospitals  in  Greensburg  and 
Ulysses,  Kan.,  and  Glenwood  Springs, 
La  Junta,  Bocky  Ford,  Walsenburg,  and 
La  Jara,  Colo. 

The  experience  offered  a chance  to  ex- 
plore job  opportunities  in  small  hospitals 
which  provide  major  health  care  for  their 
area,  and  to  meet  and  interact  with  church 
members  in  worship,  meals,  and  recreation. 


Midge  Swink,  director  at  Pioneers  Memorial 
Nursing  Home,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  explains 
to  student  nurses  activities  enjoyed  by  the 
60  residents. 

Al  Holsopple,  business  manager  of  the  La 
Junta  Medical  Center,  coordinated  the 
visit. 

While  the  students  mainly  wanted  to 
find  out  about  the  practicalities  of  working 
as  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  they  were  also 
curious  about  the  principle  behind  church- 
sponsored  health  care  delivery. 

In  a post-visit  evaluation  with  some  of  j 
the  student  nurses,  Luke  Birky,  secretary 
for  health  and  welfare,  illustrated  one  ten- 
sion currently  faced  in  managing  hospitals. 

He  cited  the  legal  and  moral  quandary  sur-  j 
rounding  the  issue  of  abortion.  All  but  one 
of  the  health-and-welfare-managed  hospi- 
tals have  so  far  taken  a no-abortion  ' 
policy,  acting  in  exception  to  the  U.S.  Su-  I 
preme  Court  ruling.  “Shall  the  community 
decide?”  Birky  wondered,  “Or,  shall  the 
church  push  its  stance?”  | 

Train  travel  for  the  group  was  provided  I 
by  a $1,500  grant  from  the  Health  and  ! 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Mission  Board. 
Hospitals  and  church  members  provided 
local  hospitality. 

The  students  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  each  visiting  three  of  the  seven 
hospitals.  The  groups  met  at  La  Junta  for 
an  evaluation  and  dinner  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, just  before  boarding  the  train  for  the 
trip  home.  Among  the  responses,  one 
student  said: 

““It  was  great  to  talk  with  Christian 
people  who  were  really  committed  and 
their  radiance  was  evident.  It  made  me 
feel  strongly  about  the  importance  of 
Christian-administered  facilities.  The  en- 
thusiasm many  people  showed  made  me 
enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of 
working  in  Colorado.  ” 

Oregonians 
Celebrate  100th 

Over  a thousand  Mennonites  from  all 
over  Willamette  Valley  gathered  at  Smith 
auditorium  at  Willamette  University  for 
the  second  annual  Festival  of  Praise, 
Sunday  afternoon,  Feb.  29.  This  pro- 
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gram  was  planned  especially  as  one  of 
the  Centennial  activities  of  the  Menno- 
nites’  arrival  in  Oregon,  100  years  ago 
this  spring. 

Taking  part  in  the  program  were 
chancel  choirs  and  musical  groups  of 
14  participating  congregations.  A mass 
choir  of  more  than  150  persons  was  led 
by  guest  conductor  Jerry  Friesen,  director 
of  choirs  at  George  Fox  College,  New- 
berg.  Ore.  Their  numbers  were  inter- 
persed  throughout  the  program  with  con- 
gregational singing  and  special  musical 
numbers  presented  by  the  various  church 
groups. 

Particularly  fitting  for  this  celebration 
was  the  rendition  by  the  mass  choir  of 
“O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,  ” “The 
Lord  Is  King,”  a Russian  Mennonite 
hymn,  and  the  finale  “The  Heavens  Are 
Telling.” 

Festival  chairman  was  Tom  Reimer, 
Eugene.  Jim  Lapp,  master  of  ceremonies, 
is  pastor  of  Albany  Mennonite  Church. 
Nancy  Lapp,  Albany,  and  Merlin  Aeschli- 
man,  Salem,  led  the  congregational  singing. 

Mennonite  Centennial  activity  included 
the  opening  of  a Mennonite  museum 
exhibition  at  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
Portland,  Mar.  15.  Allen  Epp,  Aurora, 
Ore.,  chairman  of  the  research  committee 
for  the  Oregon  Centennial,  arranged  for 
and  gathered  items  for  this  exhibition. 
— La  VernaeJ.  Dick 

Sapporo  Christians 
Raise  Hard  Questions 

“We  needed  a meeting  like  that  for  a 
long  time,”  responded  one  participant 
in  a meeting  of  Sapporo  Mennonites  oc- 
casioned by  the  fraternal  visit  of  Robert 
Ramseyer  on  Jan.  27. 

Ramseyer  directs  the  inter-Mennonite 
Overseas  Mission  Training  Center  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  He  stopped  in  Japan  after 
representing  North  America  at  the  All 
India  Mennonite  Evangelism  Conference. 

Two  questions  were  probed  during  the 
evening:  How  should  we  go  about  evange- 
lism in  the  city?  How  should  missionaries 
fit  into  the  church  work?  The  20  partic- 
ipants, including  eight  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers,  exchanged  views 
frankly  and  good-naturedly. 

“Discussion  centered  on  the  type  and 
scale  of  church  we  are  trying  to  build,” 
reported  Sue  Richard.  “Are  we  aiming 
for  one  large  group  or  many  small 
groups?” 

“The  church  on  the  local  level  could 
well  be  made  up  of  scattered  groups 
which  come  together  at  appointed  times 
in  the  larger  assembly,  the  meeting  agreed. 
Conference  Moderator  Noboru  Aran- 
tani  suggested  the  need  for  “little 
missionaries”  sent  from  the  larger  group 
to  the  scattered  ones.  The  Sapporo 


churches  already  have  a number  of 
cottage  meetings  and  one  established 
monthly  house  church.  One  participant 
stressed  the  need  for  small  groups  “so  we 
can  get  down  to  gut  level  in  sharing  frus- 
tration and  experiences  which  we  can’t 
share  when  we  all  have  neckties  on.  ” 

Criticism  that  missionaries  have  left  con- 
gregations before  they  grew  to  a self- 
sustaining  group  was  voiced.  One  person 
confessed  to  “missionary  worship,  ” making 
him  dependent  on  the  person  rather  than  on 
the  message  he  preached.  He  felt  this  was 
especially  true  in  rural  areas. 

Other  questions  which  surfaced  in- 
cluded: Where  do  we  send  young  people 
who  want  to  study  theology?  Are  any  of 
the  existing  schools  in  Japan  close  enough 
to  us  theologically  for  us  to  use?  Counter- 
ing that  was:  “Dare  we  be  so  narrow  as 
to  exclude  those  schools?  ” Where  to  get 
the  funds  to  finance  education  of  a pro- 
spective theological  student? 


Peter  Mesdag  (Holland),  Lewis  S.  Hershey,  and 
Julia  Denkhaus  (Germany)  at  Mainz  MVS 
Camp,  Aug.  14, 1951. 


Pax  25 

This  year  it  is  25  years  ago  since  the 
Pax  program  was  founded  by  MCC  as 
an  alternative  to  military  service.  The  first 
Pax  boys  arrived  in  Europe  on  April  1, 
1951.  Formal  recognition  of  the  Pax  pro- 
gram as  a valid  alternative  service  came 
in  the  summer  of  1951  after  the  di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  General  Lewis 
S.  Hershey,  visited  a number  of  the  Pax 
and  international  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  camps  in  Europe  with  Cal  Red- 
ekop.  Pax  administrator.  During  those 
years  Pax  units  built  the  refugee  settle- 
ments of  Backnang,  Neuwied,  Enken- 
bach,  and  more.  Pax  units  restored 
bombed-out  schools  and  universities  and 
managed  to  turn  munitions  factories 
and  army  barracks  into  attractive  vil- 
lages — swords  into  plowshares.  From 
Germany  Pax  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  — Crete,  Korea,  Hong  Kong. 


While  it  appears  that  few  Paxers  have 
been  back  to  the  place  of  their  labors, 
this  is  the  year  that  many  will  return  to 
Europe  to  see  what  these  places  look 
like  two  decades  later.  The  travelers 
will  meet  for  a central  reunion  at  Stutt- 
gart and  Backnang  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, July  17,  18.  The  reunion  will  in- 
clude a time  of  fellowship  on  Saturday 
and  a joint  worship  service  with  the  Ger- 
man Mennonites.  Each  Paxer  is  encouraged 
to  bring  a selection  of  slides  and 
prints  to  show  “how  life  used  to  be  in 
the  units.  ” Paxers  planning  to  attend  and 
who  have  not  already  done  so  are  asked 
to  contact  Cal  Redekop  at  Goshen  College 
as  soon  as  possible.  Arrangements  for 
staying  at  Backnang  and  the  other  units 
should  be  made  individually  by  writing  to 
Margaret  Martin,  Hamptstrasse  11, 
Landstuhl,  Germany,  who  has  graciously 
offered  to  help  in  any  way  she  can  to 
make  Pax  25  a meaningful  event. 

Evangelicals  Resolve 
to  Let  Freedom  Ring 

A long  poster  in  red,  white,  and  blue 
spanned  the  platform  of  the  Bicentennial 
Convocation,  the  joint  conventions  of 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
(NAE),  and  the  National  Religious  Broad- 
casters, in  Washington,  D C.,  Feb.  22-25. 
Inscribed  on  the  banner  were  the  words 
“Let  Freedom  Ring  — John  8:32.”  It 
was  not  clear  from  the  banner  whether 
this  freedom  was  to  be  biblically  or  na- 
tionally defined,  and  the  convention  itself 
served  more  to  confuse  than  to  clarify 
that  question. 

However,  no  one  attending  the  Bicen- 
tennial convention  could  fail  to  notice 
the  unabashed  patriotism  which  had  gone 
into  the  convention  planning.  From  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford’s  Sunday  evening  ad- 
dress to  the  adoption  of  the  convention 
resolution  “Let  Freedom  Ring,  ” the  pro- 
gram left  no  doubt  that  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  America  was  of  consuming  in- 
terest. The  three  subthemes  — reflection, 
repentance,  and  rededication  — focused 
on  the  nation. 

The  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
represents  35  member  denominations, 
30,(X)0  local  churches,  and  3 1/2  million 
Christians  in  the  U.S.  Member  conferences 
from  the  Mennonite  family  of  churches 
are  the  Brethren  in  Christ,  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Brethren,  Evangelical  Menno- 
nite Church,  and  the  Mennonite  Breth- 
ren. U.S.  Mennonite  interaction  with 
NAE-related  missions,  broadcasting,  Sun- 
day school,  and  other  programs  is  sub- 
stantial. 

More  than  40  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  persons  were  present  at  the 
convention.  The  NAE  registration  ex- 
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ceeded  750;  the  broadcasting  registration 
was  more  than  1,200.  — John  K.  Stoner 

Wiebe  Chosen 
for  Editorial  Post 

Bernie  Wiebe  of  Freeman,  S.  D.,  has 
been  named  editor  of  The  Mennonite,  be- 
ginning on  Sept.  1. 

The  Mennonite,  the  English-language 
weekly  magazine  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  is  presently  edited  by  Larry 
Kehler  of  Winnipeg,  who  will  resign  this 
summer  after  five  years  in  the  position. 

Wiebe,  a native  of  Altona,  Man.,  has  been 
president  of  Freeman  Junior  College  and 
Freeman  Academy  since  1973.  He  had 
previously  been  an  elementary  and  high 
school  teacher  and  conference  minister  for 
the  Conference  of  Mennonites  in  Manitoba 
with  responsibilities  in  counseling  and 
radio-television  communications.  The  offices 
of  the  editor  will  remain  in  Winnipeg, 
while  the  rest  of  the  staff  remains  at  the 
General  Conference  central  offices  in 
Newton,  Kan.,  where  The  Mennonite  is 
published. 

GC  Receives  $1.3  Million 
to  Build,  Endow  Center 

The  goal  of  $1.3  million  in  gifts  and 
pledges  has  been  reached  for  building  and 
endowment  of  Goshen  College’s  communi- 
cation center,  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder, 
president,  announced  late  last  week. 

The  final  gift  to  make  the  building  pos- 
sible came  from  Krannert  Charitable  Trust, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Its  grant  was 
$300,000. 

The  first  gift  toward  the  building  was 
$500,000  in  1973  from  Lyle  and  Erma 
Yost,  of  Hesston,  Kan.  Their  gift  kicked 
off  the  search  to  complete  the  financing 
in  as  short  a time  as  possible.  Another 
major  souree  of  funding  is  the  Kresge 
Foundation,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Their 
$100,000  pledge  was  contingent  upon  the 
college  completing  the  financing  by  Mar. 
15,  1976.  Gifts  and  pledges  from  a group 
of  alumni  and  friends  completed  the  fi- 
nancing to  reach  the  goal. 

In  announcing  the  gift,  Burkholder  out- 
lined the  interests  of  Lyle  and  Erma 
Yost,  both  of  whom  are  Goshen  College 
graduates.  Lyle  Yost  is  founder,  chief 
executive  offieer,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hesston  Corporation,  manu- 
facturers of  a diverse  line  of  farming  and 
industrial  equipment. 

Mrs.  Yost,  a former  schoolteacher,  is 
influential  as  a leader  in  community  the- 
ater and  dramatic  arts  in  central  Kansas, 
and  has  interests  in  anthropology  and 
archaeology  as  well. 


The  pledge  from  Krannert  Charitable 
Trust  is  its  first  to  Goshen  College.  The 
Trust  is  widely  known  for  its  philan- 
throphy  to  education  and  the  arts. 

Don  B.  Earnhart,  administrative  trus- 
tee for  Krannert,  reported  to  Burkholder, 
“We  are  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  overall  program  of  Goshen  College, 
as  confirmed  to  us  by  objective  outsiders.  ” 

The  two-story,  17,600-square-foot  com- 
munication center  will  be  located  be- 
tween the  Arts  Building  and  Good  Li- 
brary. Construction  will  begin  in  early 
spring  with  completion  set  for  one  year 
later. 

Its  375-seat  auditorium  will  accom- 
modate speech-arts  and  music  rehear- 
sals and  productions,  as  well  as  serve 
as  a lecture  room  for  large  classes.  Aux- 
iliary to  the  stage  will  be  several  work- 


rooms, dressing  rooms,  stage  shops, 
actors’  balcony,  costume- properties  shop,  | 
projection  studio,  and  loft.  The  building 
will  also  house  seminar  lounges,  faculty  I 
offices,  lobby,  and  cloakroom. 

In  addition,  outside  productions  will 
be  possible  as  a result  of  landscaping 
and  mounding  in  front  of  the  Center. 

Burkholder  said  the  communication 
center  will  ease  the  persistent  demands 
for  the  Union  auditorium  and  stage  for 
numerous  music  and  speech-arts  activi- 
ties and  rehearsals.  It  will  return  the 
Union  gym  to  those  who  need  it  for  a full  li 
physical  education  — athletics  and  recre- 
ation — program.  * 

In  addition,  the  new  Center  will  make  V 

possible  exploration  and  application  of  ''' 

principles  of  speech-arts  for  worship  and  j 

religious  services.  ii 
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Mennoscope  is  compiled  from  many 
sources,  including  correspondents  from 
local  congregations  and  church  bulletins. 
Gospel  Herald  encourages  congregational 
representatives  to  submit  news  of  general 
interest.  The  most  important  information 
gathered  from  bulletins  is  “baptisms” 
and  “special  meetings.  ” If  the  cost  of 
mailing  bulletins  is  becoming  too  heavy, 
we  recommend  you  send  such  information 
directly  to  Gospel  Herald  News  Editor, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683.  In  the  ease  of  special  meet- 
ings, all  notices  should  be  in  our  hands 
at  least  three  weeks  before  the  event, 
more  if  possible.  We  will  continue  to  sean 
incoming  bulletins  for  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

A special  five-month  study  planned  for 
March  through  July  of  this  year  of  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  food-for- 
work  and  cash-for-work  programs  in  In- 


dia will  help  devise  a more  effective  ^ 

system  of  commodity  response  in  food 
emergencies  and  in  ongoing  develop- 
ment programs,  said  Asia  Director  Vern 
Preheim,  who  is  coordinating  the  study.  j 
Paul  C.  Kennel,  former  MCC  Vietnam 
volunteer  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  i 
carry  out  the  assignment  as  part  of  his  | 
Master’s  program  in  International  Ad- 
ministration at  the  School  for  Interna- 
tional Training  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

The  study,  to  be  filed  with  MCC  and  the 
school  in  August,  will  serve  as  Kennel’s 
practical  field  experience.  | 

In  early  May,  Millersville  will  have  an 
opening  for  an  activities  coordinator  to 
work  in  a small  treatment  setting  for 
troubled  teenage  boys.  Apply  to  Ernest 
S.  Mast,  administrator,  Millersville 
Youth  Village,  Millersville,  PA  17551. 
Phone  (717)  872-4638. 

The  44-voice  Touring  Choir  from  Eas- 
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tern  Mennonite  College  will  present 
eight  programs  in  the  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  area.  Mar.  25-28.  The  choir,  directed 
by  Lowell  Byler,  chairman  of  EMC’s 
music  department,  will  perform  a varied 
repertoire  of  sacred  choral  music  ranging 
from  Renaissance  to  modern.  Byler  said 
the  program  “will  be  based  on  a Scrip- 
ture passage  from  Philippians  and  will 
emphasize  praise,  prayer,  and  the  peace 
of  God.”  The  itinerary  follows:  Mar. 

25,  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Atglen,  7:30  p.m.;  Mar.  26,  Landis 

Homes,  Lititz,  1:15  p.m.;  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite High  School  Auditorium,  7:30 
p.m.;  Mar.  27,  Park  City  Mall,  11:00  a m.; 
Weaverland  Mennonite  Church,  East 
Earl,  7:30  p.m.;  Mar.  28,  Charlotte  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  9:00  a m.;  Mellinger 
Mennonite  Church,  10:00  a.m.;  and 

Neffsville  Mennonite  Church,  4:00  p.m. 


Helena  Janzen  of  Winnipeg,  holding  a recent 
photograph  of  her  husband,  Franz. 


Nearly  32  years  ago,  Helena  Janzen 
of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  separated  by  war 
from  her  husband,  Franz.  For  20  years, 
ever  since  they  established  contact  in 
1956,  the  couple  have  been  trying  to  get 
permission  for  Janzen  to  leave  the  USSR. 
More  than  a dozen  times  his  application 
was  turned  down.  Now  he  has  arrived 
in  Germany,  and  Mrs.  Janzen  flew  to 
Frankfurt  on  Mar.  1 to  meet  him.  Both 
were  born  in  the  Ukraine. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin,  Vietnam  church 
workers  from  eastern  Pennsylvania  who 
left  Saigon  in  April  1975,  have  returned 
to  the  States  after  10  months  in  Thai- 
land. The  Martins,  who  have  over  ten 
years  of  experience  with  the  church  in 
Vietnam,  will  likely  assist  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  with  an  evaluation 


of  Mennonite  mission  and  service  in  In- 
dochina from  1954-1976.  The  Martins 
also  plan  some  itineration  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada and  the  U.S.  to  share  their  experi- 
ences with  the  Vietnamese  church  before 
the  change  of  government  in  May  1975 
and  during  a visit  last  November.  The 
Martins  are  living  in  Atglen,  Pa. 

The  Mountain  Anthems  of  Salisbury, 
Pa.,  received  more  than  $5,000  in  con- 
tributions for  Guatemala  earthquake  re- 
lief. 

A thousand  workers  will  earn  wheat 
for  their  work  in  clearing  seven  miles  of 
canal  in  Bangladesh’s  Noakhali  district  in 
a special  two-to-three-month  project  be- 
ginning in  March.  At  the  request  of  the 
district  subdivisional  development  officer, 
175  tons  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
wheat  will  be  used  to  pay  the  laborers. 
Workers  will  first  deepen  the  Karambux- 
Bhuiyahat  canal  and  reexcavate  a filled- 
in  portion  at  Kabirhat  College  and  school. 
Work  on  the  second  stretch  of  canal  will 
benefit  farmers  in  the  Neazpur  and  Hus- 
anpur  farmers’  union. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School  has  an 
opening  for  a principal  to  begin  on  Aug. 
1.  Write  Superintendent  William  D. 
Hooley,  Bethany  Christian  High  School, 
2904  S.  Main,  Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  call 
(219)533-8140. 

“Slave  Days”  is  an  annual  event  at 
Central  Christian  High  School  but  this 
year  the  money  raised  was  designated 
for  Belleville  Mennonite  High  School, 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  More 
than  $1,500  was  raised  by  students  and 
faculty  buying  each  other  for  prices 
ranging  from  $5  to  $175.  Each  slave 
is  obligated  to  serve  his  master  for  one 
day  and  perform  various  duties  between 
class  periods  and  the  noon  hour. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eleven  by 
baptism  and  eight  by  confession  of  faith 
at  First  Mennonite,  Morton,  111. 

Change  of  address:  John  A.  Lapp  from 
R.  6,  Box  394,  to  64859  Orchard  Dr.,  Go- 
shen, IN  46526. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  appreciated  very  much  Katie  Funk 
Wiebe’s  articles  over  the  years.  “The  Anti- 
Commitment  Spirit”  (Feb.  24)  speaks  to  the 
roots  of  many  of  our  moral  problems.  She  quotes 
Elton  Trueblood  as  saying,  “Men  have  always 
broken  laws.  That  is  not  new.  What  is  new 
is  the  acceptance  of  a creed  to  the  effect  that 
there  really  is  no  objective  truth  about  what 
human  conduct  ought  to  be.” 

What  she  writes  then  I think  we  need  to  con- 
sider very  seriously:  “And  one  can  conclude 
that  for  such  jDeople  shame,  sorrow,  regret, 
or  repentance  are  impossible,  for  sin  has 
ceased  to  exist.” 

Wishing  you  God’s  blessing  as  you  keep  on 


writing  for  our  church  papers.  Sister  Wiebe. 

— Howard  Bender,  Tavistock,  Ontario 

This  is  a note  of  appreciation  for  Jim  Bow- 
man’s article,  “Sharing  Our  Assets  ” (Feb.  24). 

I particularly  appreciate  the  emphasis  that 
the  Mennonite  Christians  of  Southern  Sumatra 
have  assets  to  share  that  North  American 
Christians  should  be  aware  of.  It  was  encour- 
aging to  me  to  hear  of  their  deep  faith  in 
daily  living  and  to  note  its  applications. 

As  a result  of  Jim’s  short  article,  I feel 
a closer  sense  of  identity  with  the  Mennonite 
Christians  of  Southern  Sumatra  and  see  them 
not  only  as  persons  of  need,  which  they  do 
have  economically,  but  persons  who  have  con- 
tributed to  me  in  their  example. 

I am  hopeful  that  there  will  be  other  articles 
of  this  nature  informing  me  of  the  assets  of 
other  Mennonite  Christians  whose  culture,  race, 
and  situation  may  differ  significantly  from  mine. 

— Edwin  Alderfer,  Scottdme,  Pa. 

I read  the  article  on  the  Bicentennial  by 
Gerald  Studer  (Feb.  10).  Quite  frankly,  I could 
not  read  it  all.  The  beginning  was  more  than 
I could  handle. 

I was  raised  Presbyterian  and  by  choice  be- 
came a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  From 
the  time  I was  first  introduced  to  the  Menno- 
nites  to  the  present,  I have  been  discouraged 
at  their  bold  criticisms  of  other  denominations 
and  the  television  ministries.  I realize  of  course 
that  area  churches  have  also  criticized  others, 
but  entering  into  such  pettiness  bothers  me. 
To  criticize  a church  by  name  doesn’t  seem  to 
go  along  with  Paul’s  teachings  in  Philippians. 

On  the  Bicentennial,  I have  some  hang-ups. 
In  the  12  years  I have  known  the  brother- 
hood, 1 have  seen  many  entering  alternative 
service  without  a strong  conviction  of  God’s 
law  not  to  kill  or  bear  arms. 

Since  the  draft  is  no  longer  mandatory,  it 
seems  there  is  not  much  demand  for  a con- 
scientious objector  stand.  If  we  are  really 
opposed  to  war,  our  testimony  should  first 
come  during  so-called  “peace.  ” However, 
our  young  graduates  of  both  high  school  and 
college  are  not  beating  the  paths  to  the  VS 
doors.  1 realize  this  conviction  of  the  con- 
scientious objector  stand  probably  more  often 
than  not  is  in  the  growing  (hot)  Christian,  not 
the  lukewarm  one.  To  criticize  the  church  be- 
cause of  the  youths’  nonparticipation  in  this 
program  isn’t  altogether  fair. 

We’ve  been  exposed  to  the  450th  anniver- 
sary of  Mennonite  celebrations  which  was  com- 
pletely okay.  But  who  was  being  glorified  — 
Menno  Simons  or  Jesus  Christ?  In  this  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial,  1 know  the  United  States  will 
be  glorified,  but  could  it  be  that  a few  Chris- 
tians will  also  be  glorifying  their  Father  not 
their  forefathers?!!  — Ben  Goshow,  Souderton, 
Pa. 

The  article  I’m  commenting  on  app>eared  in 
the  August  26,  1975,  issue,  which  1 just  re- 
ceived, but  the  subject  is  neither  old  or  new. 
I refer  to  the  display  of  the  national  flag  in 
church  and  church  assemblies  which  was  de- 
bated at  Assembly  75  (“Kingdom  Citizens  and 
the  Nations”). 

1 was  first  shocked  that  anyone  could  se- 
riously talk  of  a “Christian  ” nation,  any  more 
than  one  could  consider  a university  or  a 
book  as  “Christian.”  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  who  uses  labels  so  indiscriminately  should 
also  insist  on  keeping  a banner  having  nothing 
to  do  with  Christianity. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  couldn’t  a compro- 
mise have  been  reached  by  displaying,  as  well 
as  the  American  colors,  the  flags  of  Canada, 
of  India,  of  Nigeria,  and  of  any  other  nation 
represented  among  the  international  audience? 
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The  recognition  of  present  political  realities 
does  not  imply  nationalism. 

Symbols  and  labels  are  not  to  be  avoided, 
as  they  do  often  serve  a unifying  purpose.  But 
should  we  ever  become  so  secure  in  our  par- 
ticular groupings  that  our  more  basic  identi- 
fication with  each  of  our  human  siblings  be- 
comes obscure?  Is  a “Christian”  to  despise 
a “pagan”?  Is  a pacifist  to  hate  a soldier?  Is 
an  American  more  righteous  than  a Soviet? 

Finally,  for  those  of  us  who  are  Americans, 
can  we  call  something  “freedom”  which  has 
often  been  won  through  the  denial  of  the 
freedom  of  others?  Living  where  individual  lib- 
erties are  strictly  limited  has  made  me  appre- 
ciate certain  more  open  aspects  of  American 
life,  but  in  the  face  of  injustice  anywhere, 
personal  freedom  implies  self-sacrifice.  And 
as  “Christians,”  do  we  ever  have  the  freedom 
to  cease  to  be  pilgrims  and  strangers?  — Dennis 
Glanzer,  Mulungwishi,  Zaire. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord”  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bauman,  Ray  and  Katherine  (Burkholder), 

, Ont.,  first  child,  Janice  Corinne,  Feb. 

11,  1976. 

Hershberger,  Marlin  and  Ladella  (Oswald), 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Ann 
Rachelle,  Oct.  10,  1975. 

Horst,  Ray  and  Violet,  Malvern,  Pa.,  second 
daughter,  Stephanie  Dawn,  Feb.  18,  1976. 

Martin,  Ernest  and  Nancy  (Zimmerman), 
Cressona,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Karla 
Lynelle,  Mar.  4,  1976. 

Miller,  Claude,  Jr.,  and  Miriam  (Groff), 
Conestoga,  Pa.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Joy,  Dec. 
7,  1975. 

Miller,  John  and  Barbara  (Paul),  Agadir, 
Morocco,  second  son,  Zakariah  D.,  Feb.  15, 
1976. 

Pletcher,  Lawrence  and  Rosa  Lee  (Kurtz), 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kevin  Bradley, 
received  for  adoption  on  Dec.  16,  1975. 

Rohrer,  Myron  and  Kathy,  Seville,  Ohio, 
third  son,  Stephen  Dale,  Jan.  15,  1976. 

Ruth,  James  and  Loraine  (Hockman),  Per- 
kasie.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Sidney 
Jason,  Feb.  21,  1976. 

Stuckey,  Ted  and  Susan  (Eigsti),  Newton, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Wayne  Howard,  Mar.  2, 
1976. 

Stuckey,  Thomas  and  Bonita  (Slaubaugh), 
West  Unity,  Ohio,  first  child,  Aaron  Michael, 
Jan.  20,  1976. 

Showalter,  Wayne  and  Joanne  (Brenneman), 
Broadway,  Va.,  first  child,  Denise  Ann,  Feb. 
15,  1976. 

Woolner,  Glen  and  Margaret  (Sawatzky), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Lora  Lyanne,  Feb. 
19,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Kirk  — Sutter.  — Richard  Kirk,  East  Peoria, 
111.,  and  Diane  Sutter,  Morton,  111.,  both  of  the 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Mahlon  D.  Miller, 
Nov.  19,  1975. 

Lee  — Miller.  — Garland  Eldon  Lee  and  Lo- 
raine Sue  Miller,  both  of  Limon  cong.,  Limon, 
Colo.,  by  Eldo  J.  Miller,  father  of  the  bride, 
Oct.  11,  1975, 

Martin — Snyder.  — Ronald  James  Martin, 


Elmira,  Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Jean  Eliza- 
beth Snyder,  Millbank,  Ont.,  Hawkesville  cong., 
by  David  Garber,  Sept.  20,  1975. 

Milam  — Swearengin.  — Keith  Milam,  Pe- 
culiar, Mo.,  and  Lois  Swearengin,  Harrison- 
ville.  Mo.,  both  from  Harrison ville  cong.,  by 
Cleon  Nyce,  Feb.  14,  1976. 

Snyder  — Frey.  — Robert  Duane  Snyder, 
Millbank,  Ont.,  and  Donna  Marie  Frey,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  both  of  the  Hawkesville  cong.,  by  David 
Garber,  Oct.  18,  1975. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Comardelle,  Felix,  son  of  Peter  and  Evelina 
(Matherne)  Comardelle,  was  born  at  Bayou 
Des  Allemands,  La.,  in  November  19(X);  died 
at  the  Sako  Nursing  Home,  Raceland,  La., 
Feb.  20,  1976;  aged  75  y.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 brothers  (Alcide,  Alcess,  Albert, 
and  Robert)  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Bertha  Dufrene, 
Mrs.  Evelina  Dufrene,  Mrs.  Albertie  Dufrene, 
and  Nadge  Comardelle).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Des  Allemands  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge 
of  John  E.  Wenger;  interment  in  the  Mennonite 
cemetery. 

Eichelberger,  Nora,  daughter  of  Valentine 
and  Mary  Ann  Swartzendruber,  was  born  at 
Sharon  Center,  Iowa,  Oct.  24,  1892;  died  at  the 
Southwestern  Memorial  Hospital  on  Jan,  30, 
1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Mar.  14,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  Eichelberger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mary  Ann 
Ruegg),  one  son  (Cecil  Dale),  13  grand- 
children, 4 brothers  (Alva,  Fred,  Valentine,  and 
Jacob),  and  3 sisters  (Barbara  and  Mary  Jane 
Swartzendruber  and  Mrs.  Katie  Anna  Birky). 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  1 at  the 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  Hydro,  Okla., 
in  charge  of  Chester  Slagell  and  Richard  Birky; 
interment  in  the  nearby  cemetery, 

Kennell,  Simon  P.,  son  of  Peter  W.  and  Katie 
S.  (Ulrich)  Kennell,  was  born  at  Roanoke,  111., 
May  5,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Feb.  25,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec. 
17,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Ada  Imhoff,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Larry  L. ), 
one  daugher  (Sharon — Mrs.  Norman  Kauff- 
mann),  4 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Irvin),  and 
one  sister  (Sadie).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Lena — Mrs.  Elmer  King),  a 
half-sister  (Mrs.  Katie  Reeb),  and  one  brother 
(John).  He  was  a member  of  the  College  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Metamora  Mennonite  Church;  interment 
in  the  Roanoke  Cemetery. 

Kling,  Willis  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Eby)  Kling,  was  born  at  Intercourse,  Pa., 
July  30,  1895;  died  at  the  Landis  Homes, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1975;  aged  80  y.  He  was 
married  to  Barbara  Stauffer,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  Sept.  8,  1942.  On  Apr.  2,  1944,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  Mellinger,  who  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Rich- 
ard and  John),  4 daughters  (Helen — Mrs. 
Robert  Buckwalter,  Martha — Mrs.  Don  Augs- 
burger,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Nelson  Alger,  and  Beth 
Ann — Mrs.  James  Leaman),  and  one  sister 
(Mary — Mrs.  Martin  Diller),  On  July  10,  1947, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  to  serve  the  Paradise 
congregation.  On  Aug.  14,  1957,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  served  in  the  Paradise- 
Hershey  district.  In  1960  he  assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Kinzer  congregation  where  he 
was  a member.  Memorial  services  were  held  at 
the  Paradise  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  30,1975, 
in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and  Benjamin  Clark; 
interment  in  the  Stumptown  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tary. 


Martin,  Elsie,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Angeline 
(Snider)  Musselman,  was  born  in  Peele  Twp,, 
Ont.,  Oct.  6.  1894;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont., 
Feb.  23,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  Oct.  6,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  Cleason  Martin,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  May  1966.  Surviving  are  4 
pandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Edgar  Musselman).  A daughter  (Bea- 
trice— Mrs.  Walter  Brubacher)  died  in  1971. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Erb  Street  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Galen  Johns;  interment 
in  the  Erb  Street  Cemetery. 

Sonifrank,  Sarah  Bell,  daughter  of  Raz  and 
Hettie  (Smith)  Snyder,  was  born  at  Broadway, 
Va.,  Jan.  15,  1897;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Broadway,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1976;  aged  79  y.  In 
1912,  she  was  married  to  Grover  Sonifrank,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1954.  In  1955  she  was 
married  to  John  Sonifrank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 sons  (Herbert,  Dorman,  Jesse,  and 
Joseph),  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Edna  Runion,  Mrs. 
Ruby  Buhl,  and  Mrs.  Hettie  Mongold),  31  grand- 
children, 50  great-grandchildren,  and  one  oroth- 
er.  She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Trissels 
Mennonite  Church,  on  Mar.  1,  in  charge  of 
Earl  Delp  and  A.  T.  Rollins;  interment  in 
Trissels  Cemetery. 

Wenger,  Clara,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Sar- 
ah (Steiner)  Amstutz,  was  born  at  Orrville,  Ohio, 
Feb.  7.  1890;  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  on 
Feb.  7,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  June  6,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  Samuel  Wenger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Mar.  2,  1971.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Leroy  and  Samuel,  Jr.),  one  stepson 
(Willis),  3 stepdaughters  (Wilma  — Mrs.  Glen 
Malcolm,  Ruth — Mrs.  John  Huntsberger,  and 
Esther — Mrs.  Cleophas  Steiner),  11  grandchil- 
dren, 17  stepgrandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren, 
33  step-great-grandchildren,  2 half  sisters  (Ce- 
lestia — Mrs.  Jay  Eberly  and  Edna  Amstutz),  and 
one  half  brother  (Allen  Amstutz).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  daughter,  one  son,  and 
one  stepson.  She  was  a member  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Martins  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  10, 
in  charge  of  Andy  Hartzler  and  Marion  Berg; 
interment  in  Martins  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Daniel  Hertzler;  p.  247  (top)  by  Paul 
Landis;  p.  248  by  John  Bender;  p.  249  supplied  by 
Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  251  by  Lydia  Penner. 


calendar 

Mennonite  Church  Music  Festival,  Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Mar.  26-28. 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers’  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May 
1-2. 

Missions  Institute,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan., 
June  2-6. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent 
meetings  with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-JuIy  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Harper, 
Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  July 
22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Parish  Too  Lush  for  New  Pastor 

A 28-year-old  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  the  Rochester  diocese  has  been  sus- 
pended by  his  bishop  for  refusing  to  live 
“ostentatiously  ” — the  priest’s  descrip- 
tion — in  a modern  rectory  at  St.  Am- 
brose Parish  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Relieved 
of  his  duties  for  more  than  three  weeks, 
Father  James  Callan  is  living  at  another 
rectory  which  he  considers  more  simple. 
He  said  he  is  very  optimistic  about  work- 
ing things  out  with  Bishop  Joseph  L.  Ho- 
gan of  Rochester,  whom  he  described  as 
a “visionary  person.” 

Bishop  Hogan  suspended  Father  Callan 
for  disobeying  a residence  rule  for  priests 
ordained  less  than  three  years.  The  priest 
can  be  reinstated  automatically  if  he 
moves  into  the  St.  Ambrose  rectory.  Fa- 
ther Callan  said  he  could  not  “in  good 
conscience  ” live  in  the  building  because 
“a  minister  of  the  gospel  should  live 

simply,  not  ostentatiously,  and,  above 
all,  not  above  the  people.” 

Sees  Pornography 
Destructive  to  Civilization 

Pornographic  materials  now  on  the 
open  market  are  potentially  damaging 
to  individuals  and  can  be  ultimately 
destructive  to  civilization,  according  to 
a psychology  professor  at  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Utah. 

“We  are  all  subject  to  the  law  of 

learning  and  we  are  all  affected  by  what 
we  experience,  ” said  Dr.  Victor  B. 
Cline  who  has  lectured  widely  and  pub- 
lished works  on  the  effects  of  porno- 
graphy. 

“I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  man 
seeing  a film  depicting  sexual  agression 
against  a woman  will  be  motivated  to 
go  out  and  commit  rape  (though  we 
have  some  evidence  that  exactly  this 

has  happened  with  some  vulnerable  in- 
dividuals), ” he  said.  “But  it  can  have 

a cumulative  effect  on  the  individual 
as  exposure  increases,  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  risk  to  the  person’s  psyche  in- 
creases with  each  viewing.” 

UCC  Study  Discloses  Preference 
for  Newspapers 

A United  Church  of  Christ  (UCC)  study 
shows  that  its  lay  leaders  and  local  con- 
gregations depend  more  on  newspapers 
for  information  than  on  other  news  media. 
The  UCC  study  showed  that  53  percent 
of  its  lay  leaders  and  half  of  the  clergy 


polled  look  first  to  newspapers,  with 
television  ranking  second  and  news  maga- 
zines third.  By  contrast,  national  surveys 
of  the  American  public  show  that  tele- 
vision is  their  primary  source  of  news. 

Conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Survey 
Research  at  Temple  University,  the  study 
involved  a sample  of  563  lay  leaders  and 
199  clergymen  in  200  UCC  churches.  The 
survey  covered  a variety  of  topics. 

Cigarette  Smoking  Rises 
Among  Teenage  Girls 

A survey  conducted  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society  reveals  that  cigarette 
smoking  has  increased  sharply  among 
teenage  girls  and  that  more  women  smok- 
ers are  smoking  heavily.  The  survey  re- 
vealed that  27  percent  of  girls  in  the  13 
through  17  age  category  now  smoke,  com- 
pared with  22  percent  in  1969.  Forty 
percent  of  teenage  women  smokers  are 
now  consuming  at  least  one  pack  a 
day,  while  only  10  percent  smoked  a 
pack  or  more  in  1969. 

Among  women  aged  18  through  34, 
the  percentage  of  smokers  increased  from 
34  to  36  percent;  but  the  proportion 
of  heavy  smokers  increased  from  51 
percent  in  1969  to  61  percent  in  1975. 
The  majority  of  women  smokers  of 
all  ages  said  they  know  smoking  is  harm- 
ful to  their  health.  However,  this  knowl- 
edge appeared  to  be  offset  by  their 
belief  that  most  influential  people  smoked, 
including  government  officials,  women 
executives,  teachers,  and  feminist  leaders. 

Ethiopian  Rulers  Oust 
Church  Patriarch 

His  Holiness  Abuna  Theophilos,  patri- 
arch of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church, 
has  been  removed  from  office  by  Ethiopia’s 
military  rulers.  The  government-controlled 
Addis  Ababa  Radio  announced  that  the 
65-year-old  patriarch  had  been  deposed 
because  of  alleged  “crimes”  against 
the  Ethiopian  people,  including  misap- 
propriation of  relief  funds  and  illegal 
accumulation  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  broadcast,  in  Amharic,  the  official 
and  predominant  language,  said  the  de- 
posed prelate  had  been  appointed 
patriarch  by  the  late  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  and  not  elected  by  the  clergy 
of  the  church,  and  had  spent  his  entire 
time  in  office  “oppressing  and  not  help- 
ing ” the  people. 

Before  the  change  of  government  in 


Ethiopia,  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church 
had  a privileged  position  that  included 
ownership  of  vast  tracts  of  rural  and 
urban  land.  Rent  from  the  property  was 
a major  source  of  church  income.  A 
sweeping  decree  of  March  4,  1975,  issued 
by  the  Socialist  military  government, 
nationalized  all  rural  lands. 

More  Than  Half  Report 
Have  Tried  Marijuana 

A news  report  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  reveals  that  more  than 
half  of  Americans  aged  18  to  25  have  tried 
marijuana  at  least  once.  “In  seven  years, 
what  was  once  clearly  statistical  deviant 
behavior  has  become  the  norm  for  this 
age-group,  ” the  report  said.  “While  in 
previous  years  use  was  correlated  with 
level  of  education,  the  percentage  now 
reporting  marijuana  use  is  virtually  iden- 
tical for  high  school  dropouts,  high  school 
graduates,  and  college  graduates  in  similar 
age  ranges.” 

A Gallup  survey  was  also  cited  in  the 
new  report  indicating  that  55  percent  of 
college  students  have  now  tried  mari- 
juana — compared  with  5 percent  who 
said  they  used  it  in  1967. 

The  health  and  behavioral  effects  of 
marijuana  are  still  not  conclusively  known, 
the  institute  said.  It  regarded  both  the 
negative  and  positive  findings  about 
marijuana  as  yet  “unproved’  but  “not 
disproved.  ” 

Uruguay  Closes  Student  OfiBce 

Offices  of  the  World  Student  Christian 
Federation  (WSCF)  and  the  church- 
sponsored  Frontier  Interns  program  in 
Uruguay  have  been  closed  by  an  official 
decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Government, 
according  to  the  French  wire  service 
Agence  France  Presse.  Its  dispatch  from 
Montevideo  was  dated  January  21. 

The  banning  of  the  WSCF  and  FI  is 
only  the  latest  in  a series  of  arbitrary 
measures  taken  by  the  government  against 
Christian  groups  and  institutions  over 
the  past  13  months.  These  include  the 
suspension  of  the  Mensajero  Valdense, 
official  organ  of  the  Waldensian  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  December  1974;  the 
closing  down  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
magazine  Vispera  in  April  1975;  the 
suppression  of  a pastoral  letter  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference 
last  October;  and  the  jailing  of  several 
Jesuit  priests  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month. 
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Easter  Faith  in  the  Epistles 


In  the  spring,  when  the  green  comes  into  the  trees  and 
flowers  begin  to  bloom  (in  the  Northern  Hemisphere), 
thoughts  of  Christian  people  turn  to  Easter.  Those  who 
have  worked  in  the  church  all  winter,  as  well  as  some  who 
haven’t  been  seen  since  Christmas,  consider  this  greatest 
of  Christian  holidays.  They  think  about  the  story  of  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection,  which  they  generally  read  from  one 
of  the  four  Gospels. 

It  occurred  to  me  recently  that  the  Easter  faith  is  also 
well  represented  in  the  New  Testament  epistles.  These  are 
22  communications  of  various  lengths  written  to  churches 
and  to  individuals.  The  epistles  are  concerned  with  the 
Christian  faith,  the  Christian  life,  and  problems  of  both. 
Four  Mennonite  authors  have  been  asked  to  write  for 
Gospel  Herald  on  aspects  of  the  Easter  faith  from  the 
epistles.  The  first  article  in  the  series  appears  in  this 
issue,  using  a text  from  Hebrews.  The  others  to  follow  in 
the  next  three  issues  are  based  on  texts  from  Romans, 
1 Corinthians,  and  Ephesians. 

Why  not  stay  with  the  Easter  story  itself  as  found  in  the 
Gospels?  Once  a year  is  scarcely  enough  to  keep  it  famil- 
iar. No  doubt.  But  then  editors,  like  photographers,  must 
always  seek  a new  perspective. 

Beyond  this  it  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that 
though  each  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  in- 
dependent testimony,  they  have  a common  belief.  This  is 
that  Jesus  was  the  One  sent  from  God.  Though  they  vary 
in  the  amount  of  space  given  to  it,  they  are  all  based 
on  the  common  assumption  that  He  died  for  our  sins 
and  was  raised  again. 

Thus  our  understanding  of  the  resurrection  is  enriched 
by  the  use  of  the  broader  testimony  of  the  epistles.  What 
are  some  of  the  contributions  of  the  epistles  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  Easter  faith? 

For  one,  they  deal  with  the  significance  of  faith  in  terms 
of  present  experience.  In  the  Gospels  we  have  the  story  of 
Jesus,  His  efforts  to  bring  in  a new  order,  His  opposition. 


rejection,  death,  and  resurrection.  In  the  epistles  we  have 
the  theology  of  what  Jesus  means  for  the  church  and  what 
this  faith  means  for  Christians  at  home  and  on  the  job. 

Thus  there  is  a kind  of  earthy  reality  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  epistles  are  based  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity after  the  resurrection.  The  Gospels  too,  of  course, 
come  from  the  same  base,  but  their  focus  is  before  the 
beginning  of  the  church.  The  epistles  deal  with  issues  such 
as  how  to  persevere  in  the  face  of  persecution  and  live 
for  Christ  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  need  both  emphases,  the  vision  of  our  beginnings 
and  insight  on  how  to  live  today.  Perhaps  an  emphasis  on 
the  epistles  can  help  us  to  get  Easter  out  of  the  clouds 
and  into  the  office.  The  liturgical  churches,  with  their 
use  of  the  church  year,  have  a built-in  way  of  disciplining 
the  Easter  season  through  the  observance  of  Lent. 

In  our  tradition  we  do  not  emphasize  Lent,  for  we  say 
that  the  Christian  is  called  to  disciplined  living  all  year 
round. Yet  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  life  is  cyclic  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  awareness 
at  all  times.  At  least  the  discipline  of  Lent  helps  to  keep 
the  Easter  season  from  disappearing  in  a fog  filled  with 
new  clothes,  rabbits,  and  candy. 

The  Easter  faith,  say  the  epistles,  is  a faith  for  all 
seasons.  They  testify  that  not  only  Jesus  had  a call  to  live 
and  die  for  mankind.  Those  who  follow  Him  are  also 
called  to  live  — and  sometimes  die  — for  the  cause  which 
He  began. 

The  epistles  also  remind  us  that  the  discernment  process 
must  go  on.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  celebrate  the  work 
of  Christ,  or  even  to  study  the  Bible.  As  life  goes  on  the 
scene  changes  and  there  is  a continued  need  for  decision- 
making as  the  church  responds  to  the  issues  of  its  time. 

We  need  to  hear  more  often  the  stirring  words  of  Acts 
15:28,  “It  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
us.  . . .’’  This  is  the  Easter  faith  at  work.  — Daniel 
Hertzler 
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Music  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
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Reflections  of  a 
Church  Musician 


by  Mary  K.  Oyer 

I have  been  a professional  musician  for  thirty  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I often  found  it  difficult  to  be  a Menno- 
nite.  I believed  that  each  of  us  brings  something  we  find 
important  to  God  and  the  church  — something  of  our- 
selves. Isaac  Watts  put  it  in  two  lines  of  a translation 
of  Psalm  72: 

Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King. 

My  peculiar  honor  or  gift  was  music  making,  but  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  often  not  an  acceptable  gift  in  the 
eyes  of  the  church. 

“How  can  you  be  a Christian  and  play  a cello?”  was  a 
question  that  came  from  church  leaders. 

Why  not  ask,  “How  can  one  be  a Christian  and  a farm- 
er?” Had  I sensed  that  the  question  was  asked  in  accep- 
tance rather  than  judgment,  it  might  have  opened  up 
conversation.  Instead,  it  threatened  me. 

Similar  questions  arose:  “Why  don’t  you  find  a profes- 
sion that  serves  people?”  or  “How  can  you  do  well  in 
the  arts  without  making  them  your  idol?  ” Therefore,  I 
brought  my  gift  to  the  church  with  mixed  feelings  — with 
joy  at  times,  but  also  with  resentment,  fear,  and  anger. 

I realize  now  that  these  encounters  forced  me  to  work 
through  questions  which  some  of  my  questioners  have  still 
not  faced  in  their  own  lives.  The  frustration  of  feeling  that 
I was  not  an  acceptable  Mennonite  helped  me  to  turn 
angers  into  creative  forces  of  discovery  and  change. 

Why  should  severe  misunderstandings  of  the  professional 
musician  exist?  One  reason  is  that  training  separates  people 
from  one  another.  But  this  is  not  a unique  problem  for 
musicians.  The  dairy  farmer,  the  research  chemist,  the 
banker  all  need  to  move  deeply  into  the  intricacies  of  their 
professions.  I am  far  removed  from  them  in  their  areas 
of  expertise.  The  difference  between  these  areas  and 
music  lies  in  the  direct  use  of  music  in  worship. 

The  Cold,  White  Peaks  of  Art.  I had  been  influenced 
early  in  my  studies  by  a philosopher  of  the  arts  who  in- 
vited the  reader  to  be  transported  to  the  “cold,  white 
peaks  of  art,  ” far  away  from  “warm  humanity.”  I tried 
to  communicate  to  my  small  choir  the  excitement  of  those 
“cold,  white  peaks.”  They  could  catch  it  over  a period 
of  time  and  in  direct  music  making,  but  congregations  for 
whom  we  sang  did  not  care  for  the  austerity. 

Slowly  I came  to  realize  that  the  “cold,  white  peaks  of 


Mary  K.  Oyer  is  professor  of  music  at  Goshen  College  where  she  taught 
since  1945.  She  has  the  degree  of  A.Mus.D.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  has  studied  in  Scotland  and  in  Africa.  She  was  executive 
secretary  of  The  Mennonite  Hymnal,  1964-69. 


art  ” had  little  to  do  with  Mennonite  worship.  I had  tried 
to  convince  myself  and  my  choir  that  if  our  motivation 
was  love  (and  I still  believe  that  the  good  artistic  ex- 
pressions are  so  motivated)  people  would  grasp  what  we 
were  doing.  I also  tried  to  make  our  choir  programs  direct 
worship  rather  than  sacred  concerts,  as  my  teacher 
Walter  Yoder  had  thought  of  them.  But  such  plans  proved 
to  be  one-sided  and  manipulative. 

I moved  to  directing  a church  choir  (Goshen  College 
Mennonite)  of  volunteers.  Somehow  this  came  closer  to 
“warm  humanity.  ” Gradually  I saw  the  role  of  a Men- 
nonite choir  as  one  of  teaching.  We  sang  a number  of 
the  hymns  that  would  appear  in  the  new  Mennonite 
Hymnal  before  it  was  published  to  ease  the  change  for 
the  congregation. 

These  experiences  with  choirs  have  been  valuable 
and  memorable  for  me.  However,  I have  now  moved  to 
valuing  congregational  singing  — total  participation  — 
far  beyond  choirs  and  passive  listening.  At  least  I do 
not  want  to  have  a choir  sing  responses  and  Amens  for 
me.  Singing  responses  is  right  for  a liturgical  service  in 
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which  the  choir  represents  the  congregation  in  main- 
taining an  important  dialogue  with  the  priest.  However, 
I find  it  awkward  and  imitative  for  Mennonites. 

At  this  time  I personally  have  no  desire  for  a choir 
in  worship.  However,  I would  be  distressed  if  anyone 
used  such  a personal  statement  to  support  a view  that 
choirs  are  wrong.  We  need  no  such  false  absolutes.  We 
need  the  freedom  to  ask  what  the  advantages  (and  there 
are  many)  and  disadvantages  of  a choir  might  be  in  a 
given  congregation  at  a specific  time  in  history.  I am 
saying  simply  that  for  me,  now,  I don’t  need  an  insti- 
utionalized  choir,  which  is  bound  to  sing  every  Sunday. 
However,  I value  the  energy  and  caring  that  goes 
into  the  preparation  of  a number,  offered  by  a choir  as 
a gift  at  an  occasional  appropriate  time. 

Instrumental  Music  Head-On.  I worked  at  instru- 
mental music  head-on.  I did  an  advanced  degree  in  per- 
formance (cello)  to  cope  with  the  question,  “How  can 
you  be  a Christian  and  play  a cello?  ” I knew  that  play- 
ing the  cello  was  not  wrong,  but  I wanted  a period  of 
intensive  study  and  experience  for  further  understand- 
ing. At  this  time  1 read  also  the  views  of  Christian 
artists  of  the  past  concerning  art  and  faith.  I discovered 
that  many  of  them  also  were  troubled. 

Michelangelo,  for  example,  must  have  lived  with  the 
constant  tension  of  knowing  the  rightness  of  his  work 
and  the  call  to  be  a saint.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wrote  that  he  now  realized  he  had  made  art  his  idol  and 
king,  while  all  the  time  Christ  had  been  reaching  out  His 
arms  to  him.  I emerged  from  the  rigors  of  study  with 
great  freedom  — freedom  to  make  music  on  instruments, 
but  also  freedom  from  the  compulsion  to  justify  them. 

I was  for  a time  concerned  that  we  work  as  a church 
to  understand  what  instruments  might  offer  in  worship 
(that  was  an  important  reason  for  choosing  cello  for  my 
study),  but  I met  with  frustrating  accusations  that  I was 
trying  to  push  organs  into  the  church.  Here,  even  more 
than  with  choirs,  our  rigid  Mennonite  absolutes  kept  us 
from  communicating.  Those  absolutes  made  the  organ  a 
symbol  of  freedom  rather  than  a tool  for  worship;  and 
when  they  began  to  dissolve,  the  organ  came  to  some 
churches  for  nonmusic,  nonworship  reasons. 

I lost  much  idealism  and  succumbed  to  the  statement  a 
church  leader  made  to  me:  “The  church  doesn’t  want  any 
self-appointed  leaders.  ” Now  I quite  agree,  and  find  my- 
self very  little  interested  in  organs  for  Mennonite  wor- 
ship. (I  certainly  would  use  them  for  recitals.)  I would  be 
quite  happy  using  only  congregational  singing  because, 
in  spite  of  many  fine  examples  to  the  contrary,  I find 
the  use  of  organ  awkward  and  unmotivated.  I see  many 
contributions  an  organ  or  other  instruments  could  make, 
but  they,  like  choirs,  reduce  direct  participation.  In  con- 
trast, we  understand  congregational  singing;  it  is  an 
honest  part  of  our  background. 

I worked  on  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  all  through  the 
1960s.  I began  the  work  with  clear  ideas  of  what  was 


good  and  bad  church  music.  I knew  that  Bach’s  arrange- 
ment of  “O  Sacred  Head,  Now  Wounded  ” was  much 
better  than  “My  Hope  Is  Built.  ” I still  remember  how 
hard  I worked  to  find  decisive  proof  that  gospel  songs 
were  wrong:  they  were  too  rhythmic,  the  first  person 
was  too  strong,  they  had  repetitive  refrains  — all  of 
which  points  I find  ridiculous  now. 

Gradually  I came  to  understand  that  composers  of  great 
symphonic  works  might  not  do  well  with  hymn  tunes. 
And  I finally  became  friendly  toward  gospel  songs,  which 
I had  never  known  before  working  on  the  hymnal.  The 
change  came  partly  through  the  research  we  did,  trying 
to  find  the  right  date  for  the  text  and  tune.  But  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  committee  helped  as  well.  Our  chairman, 
Vernon  Neufeld,  insisted  that  we  work  by  consensus. 
Therefore,  we  talked  about  every  hymn  until  we  all 
agreed  that  it  should  be  included  or  discarded. 

It  was  a painful  procedure,  but  it  brought  much  free- 
dom. I also  changed  my  mind  when  I learned  that  the 
Mennonite  blacks  sang  gospel  songs.  I was  too  ignorant 
at  the  time  to  realize  that  black  gospel  was  still  an- 
other type  of  song,  but  my  perception  of  the  situation 
convinced  me  that  I was  cutting  out  a whole  group  of 
Mennonites  by  my  absolute  judgments.  I believe  now 
that  we  must  be  free  to  judge  a hymn,  or  all  our  church 
music,  by  its  effectiveness  for  the  particular  group. 

Thus,  although  my  training  would  tell  me  that  “O 
Sacred  Head  ” is  better  then  “My  Hope  Is  Built,  ” my 
experience  in  worship  now  tells  me  that  the  former 
is  not  good  in  the  unaccompanied  congregation  with  no 
tenors,  or  in  any  group  where  the  difficulty  is  so  great 
that  the  congregation  feels  stupid  and  angry. 

How  Much  My  Views  Have  Changed.  As  I contem- 
plate future  directions  in  Mennonite  Church  music  (with 
no  illusions  of  offering  more  than  my  personal  view), 
I am  struck  with  how  much  my  views  have  changed 
through  thirty  years.  I can  see  values  in  cultivating  our 
understanding  of  choral  and  instrumental  music  to  deeper 
and  more  rewarding  levels.  I would  have  crusaded  for 
that  twenty  years  ago.  I see  also  many  possibilities  for 
moving  more  deeply  into  modern  idioms. 

However,  I personally  have  a stronger  interest  in  learn- 
ing what  music  Mennonites  of  non-Germanic-American 
background  find  valuable.  My  brief  examination  of  music 
from  various  areas  of  Africa  convinces  me  that  under- 
standing Mennonites  of  minority  groups  in  America  and 
the  nationals  in  foreign  countries  throughout  the  world 
is  a high  priority.  Such  understanding  would  be  both 
in  the  interests  of  brotherhood  and  for  deeper  awareness 
of  how  the  Spirit  works  in  the  world. 

This  statement  is  obviously  made  in  the  context  of 
one  Mennonite  group.  I believe  that  details  are  differ- 
ent for  professional  musicians  in  other  Mennonite 
groups,  but  the  problems  of  binding  and  freeing  are 
quite  similar.  And  the  power  of  God’s  grace  to  turn  us 
around  and  continue  to  enlighten  us  is  applicable  to  all. 
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Esther  Wiebe  loves  music,  but  she  recognizes  that  it 
can  become  an  “ego  trip.  ” This  accomplished  and  popu- 
lar music  maker  said  in  a recent  interview  that  she  does 
not  want  to  become  preoccupied  with  music  to  the  point 
of  downplaying  the  Christian  faith. 

Talking  about  the  competitive  nature  of  music  making, 
she  had  this  to  say:  “I  hate  competition  with  all  my 
heart,  but  somehow  it  just  can  t be  avoided  altogether.  I 
try,  however,  to  compete  as  much  as  possible  with  my- 
self and  not  with  others.” 

Esther  is  best  known  as  the  composer  of  ‘‘The  Bridge,” 
a folk  opera  written  especially  for  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  the  first  Russian  Mennonites 
to  Canada.  The  opera  was  performed  before  a dozen 
appreciative  audiences  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  British 
Columbia  in  1974.  Its  musical  director  was  Esther’s  hus- 
band, George,  with  whom  she  collaborates  on  many  musi- 
cal projects.  Both  of  them  are  full-time  faculty  members 
in  the  Canadian  Mennonite  Bible  College  s music  de- 
partment. 

Two  of  Esther  s most  recent  achievements  have  been 
the  writing  of  a special  work  for  choir  and  orchestra  en- 
titled ‘ Maranatha  ” and  the  compilation  of  a book  of  songs 
for  church  choirs.  Fill  My  House  (published  by  CMBC, 
1975). 

‘ Maranatha  ” received  its  premiere  performance  at  an 
inter-Mennonite  Saengerfest  in  Winnipeg’s  Centennial  Con- 
cert Hall  in  November  1975.  Although  it  came  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a long  program  when  the  audience  had  al- 
ready become  somewhat  weary,  the  response  was  thought- 
ful and  warm. 

Esther  experienced  a renewal  of  her  faith  in  1969. 
This  awakening  had  a marked  effect  on  her  music  mak- 
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ing.  She  talks  now  of  before-and-after  differences.  Prior 
to  the  renewal  she  said  she  felt  no  particular  calling  to 
use  music  for  a specific  purpose.  “Now,”  she  said,  “my 
purpose  is  to  communicate  to  people  something  of  who 
Jesus  is.  If  the  music  doesn’t  do  that,  then  I don’t  see 
any  purpose  in  it.  ” 

She  said  that  she  now  has  much  more  of  a conscious- 
ness of  having  God’s  help  available  in  her  composing. 
“Without  that  help  my  writing  is  dull,  ” she  said.  “The 
parts  where  I have  felt  God’s  leading  most  strongly  are 
the  parts  which  seem  to  communicate  most  clearly.  ” 

Although  she  doesn’t  downplay  her  training  and  musical 
experience  — in  fact,  she  stressed  the  importance  of  com- 
posers having  confidence  in  their  training  and  knowledge 
— she  underscored  the  importance  of  being  able  to  write 
in  a simple  and  unsophisticated  way.  There  must  be  a 
“childlike  awareness  of  God’s  marvels,  ” she  said. 

Esther  has  felt  the  freedom  to  write  whatever  she  wants 
to,  and  she  has  been  happy  with  the  acceptance  she  has 
experienced. 

Most  of  her  compositions  have  been  written  in  response 
to  requests  for  music  to  fit  special  occasions.  Usually 
it  has  been  composed  with  a specific  group  of  musicians 
and  singers  in  mind. 

She  does  almost  all  of  her  composing  during  the  off 
months  when  CMBC  is  not  in  session.  The  text  comes 
first.  Then  comes  the  music.  Her  creative  efforts  usually 
happen  in  short  bursts.  She  tries  to  capture  the  emerging 
music  in  a sort  of  shorthand  form  so  as  not  to  lose  it. 
After  the  main  musical  lines  are  finished,  the  orchestra- 
tion must  be  done.  This  takes  long  hours  of  careful 
plotting  and  writing. 

Esther  plays  several  instruments:  the  strings,  the  piano, 
and  the  harpsichord.  The  Wiebes’  three  sons — Robert, 
Timothy,  and  Peter  — have  been  infected  by  their  par- 
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ents’  love  for  music.  Robert,  a fourth-year  violin 

major  at  the  University  of  Brandon  (Manitoba),  became 
the  director  of  the  Grace  Mennonite  Church’s  choir  in 
Brandon  last  autumn.  All  three  boys  play  stringed  instru- 
ments well.  Occasionally  they  join  their  mother  in  a 
string  quartet  to  play  at  church  services  or  other 


occasions. 

Esther  Wiebe  feels  that  she  has  received  more  ac- 
knowledgment than  she  deserves  for  her  musical  gifts, 
but  many  people  who  know  her  and  who  have  been 
inspired  by  her  music  insist  that  any  encouragement 
and  commendation  she  receives  is  well  placed. 
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Tom  Graff  believes  Mennonites  should  be  singing  their 
own  theology  and  encouraging  their  own  composers.  He 
admires  the  standards  of  excellence  musical  Mennonites 
have  maintained  and  agrees  that  their  stress  on  bal- 
ancing the  emotional  and  intellectual  is  important  in 
church  music.  But  he  maintains  that  Mennonites  have 
tended  to  use  everyone  else’s  church  music  to  the  detri- 
ment of  reflecting  the  Anabaptist  vision  in  their  hym- 
nology. 

Tom  is  a good  one  to  talk.  He  is  likely  one  of  the  few 
Mennonites  around  who  can  lay  claim  to  having  become 
a Christian  in  response  to  the  impact  of  singing  St. 
Matthew’s  Passion. 

A member  of  Vancouver’s  Killarney  Park  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  he  currently  is  working  on  an  MCC 
project  called  Reconciliation.  When  this  item  appears,  he 
will  be  participating  in  seminars  in  various  centers  in 
North  America.  Those  seminars  include  sessions  on 
music  therapy  and  the  relationship  between  Anabaptism 
and  Christian  music. 

He  is  a relative  newcomer  to  the  Christian  faith  in  its 
Anabaptist  form.  The  first  time  he  heard  of  Mennonites 
was  when  someone  on  his  American  draft  board  told 
him  the  only  way  he  could  be  exempt  from  military 
service  on  religious  grounds  was  to  be  a Mennonite  or 
a Quaker. 

The  second  time  was  after  he  left  the  United  States 
and  moved  to  Vancouver.  In  Vancouver,  he  encountered 
Christians  at  Killarney  Park  who  showed  a level  of  accep- 
tance toward  him  that  he  had  not  previously  experi- 
enced. At  other  churches,  he  said,  people  tolerated  his 
“odd  attitudes  on  war  and  peace  because  he  had  musical 


Lloyd  Mackay  is  a newspaper  reporter  and  free-lance  writer  from  Chilli- 
wack, B.C.  “Simple  Joys”  by  Tom  Graff  is  from  The  Joyful  Sound,  copy- 
righted by  Reconciliation,  3460  Prince  Albert  St.,  Vancouver,  BC  V5V  4H6, 
and  is  used  by  permission. 
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ability. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  he  “officially  ” became  a 
Mennonite.  Time  is  teaching  him  that  a fair  number  of 
his  fellow  Mennonites  are  “sitting  on  the  fence”  with 
respect  to  their  Anabaptist  views  and  lifestyle.  They  are 
slightly  more  prepared  to  be  known  as  evangelicals  than 
as  Anabaptists,  he  suggested,  noting  that  leaves  him 
feeling  just  a little  sad. 

Mennonite  musicology  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
he  said.  He  is  heartened  to  some  extent,  to  see  the  way 
some  Mennonite  composers  and  arrangers  are  becoming 
accepted. 

Tom  is  not  very  happy,  however,  with  the  contribution 
Mennonites  make  to  a program  like  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corporation’s  “Hymn  Sing.  ” He  would  like  to 
see  the  talents  of  “Hymn  Sing  ” Mennonites  challenged 
to  tackle  Anabaptist  hymnology. 

Tom  is  more  than  just  talk.  He  and  Alf  Siemens 
recently  selected  and  edited  forty-eight  hymns  and  folk 
songs  for  a book  called  The  Joyful  Sound.  And  the  musical 
therapy  part  of  his  Reconciliation  sessions  will  make 
use  of  some  of  the  newly  available  information  about 
using  music  to  make  people  healthier. 

“We  try  to  show  people  how  they  can  use  music  at 
home  with  their  families,  to  reconcile.  Many  Menno- 
nite people  have  pianos  but  don’t  know  how  to  use 
them  to  make  music  at  home.  They  have  devotionals, 

they  read  the  Bible.  Here  is  another  way  to  create 

bonds  of  love  — to  do  something  together. 

In  helping  other  Mennonites  to  recover  their  faith, 
Tom  attempts  to  express  the  essence  of  Anabaptism 

in  a few  words.  “It  means  more  than  just  the  baptism 
of  adults;  it  means  at  least  the  adult  assent  to  living 
a life  consistent  with  all  that  the  gospel  says.  It  is  taking 
on  the  whole.  It  is  not  a multiple-choice  quiz.  The 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  for  the  future  only,  but  for 
now,”  he  said.  ^ 
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Writing  songs  is  not  an  abstract  exercise  for  Barbara 
Sowell  of  Maywood,  Illinois,  a Chieago  suburb.  She  writes 
for  specifie  occasions  in  the  church:  a New  Year’s  ser- 
vice at  the  Bethel  Mennonite  Chureh,  weekday  ehildren  s 
club  meetings,  a Mennonite  Church  assembly. 

And  most  of  the  songs  combine  biblically  based  lyrics 
with  familiar  secular  tunes:  “Lazarus,  Come  Forth”  to 
the  Beverly  Hillbillies  theme  song,  “Be  a Christian”  to 
the  Petticoat  Junction  theme  song,  a recent  series  of 
lyrics  on  the  patriarchs  “From  Adam  and  Eve  to  Moses  ” 
to  the  tune  of  “La  Cucaracha.  ” The  latter  was  written 
for  a weekday  Bible  class  for  children  ages  six  to 
fourteen. 

“Its  a catehy  little  tune,  and  it  helps  the  children 
remember  the  Bible  stories,  ” said  Barbara.  “Lve  never 
felt  it  wrong  to  use  any  popular  tune  to  the  glory  of 
God  because  of  what  James  1:17  says,  ‘Every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above.  ...”  So  you  see, 
God  has  prior  claim  on  all  tunes  that  make  a hit, 
whether  popular,  religious,  or  even  advertisement,  ” she 
continued. 

“I  know  the  Lord  leads  me”  in  writing  songs,  Bar- 
bara said.  “Before  the  last  [Mennonite  Church]  As- 
sembly in  Eureka,  Illinois,  the  Lord  gave  me  an  orig- 
inal tune  to  the  words  ‘Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness.  ...”  I didn’t  know  that  was 
going  to  be  the  theme  of  the  Assembly.  So  I see  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  right  on  time.  ” 

Barbara,  who  grew  up  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  who 
is  a pastor  s wife  in  a 35-member  Chicago  church,  got 
her  first  musical  exposure  with  the  wider  Mennonite 
Church  at  Mission  ”69  in  Kalona,  Iowa. 

“That  was  when  I sang  some  of  my  lyrics,  and  the 
Rebirth  group  accompanied  me  on  guitars,  ” she  said. 


Lois  Barrett  is  associate  editor  of  The  Mennonite. 


One  of  the  hits  of  the  meeting  was  Barbara’s  “I  Want 
My  Hogs,  Lord,  ” the  story  of  the  demoniac  whom  Jesus 
healed.  Then  He  sent  the  demons  into  a herd  of 
swine  who  were  killed  as  a result.  The  lyrics  continue 
beyond  the  biblical  story  into  a critical  comment  of  those 
affluent  folks  today  who  would  rather  have  their  hogs 
than  see  a man  healed. 

“I  don’t  sing  that  one  unless  people  ask  me  to,  ” said 
Barbara. 

The  song  is  one  of  several  on  “Be  a Christian,  ” a record 
album  which  Barbara  cut  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions (Elkhart,  Indiana)  in  1970.  The  music  for  this  song 
is  original,  but  just  as  for  many  other  songs  Barbara 
has  composed,  the  notes  have  not  been  written  down. 
Barbara  doesn  t read  music. 

She  doesn  t play  the  piano,  either.  But  she  sings  in 
nearby  churches  when  she  can  find  someone  to  accompany 
her.  A few  days  after  the  interview  she  was  planning 
to  sing  in  the  Mennonite  church  in  Metamora,  Illinois. 

“I  want  other  people  to  participate,  she  said.  “I 
sing  solo,  but  I enjoy  even  more  singing  in  duets,  trios, 
or  choirs.  ” 

There’s  nothing  fancy  about  the  music — just  a simple 
message  to  a familiar  tune  by  a woman  who  isn’t  afraid 
to  praise  the  Lord  with  her  music. 

I Want  My  Hogs,  Lord! 

by  Barbara  Sowell 

1.  One  day  the  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  came  into  town 

And  saw  a man  among  the  tombs  with  demons  bound. 

Their  names  were  “Legion  they  caused  the  man  so  main 
pains. 

He  just  went  wild,  so  he  was  bound  with  fetters-chains. 

2.  Well,  folks  down  in  the  valley  heard  his  crying  moans 

As  he  broke  them  chains  and  cried  and  cut  himself  with  stones. 
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But  when  the  Lord  appeared,  old  Legion  began  to  shout, 
“Torment  me  not!’’  and  they  knew  their  time  was  out. 

3.  And  the  Lord  said,  “You  come  out,  you  unclean  thing!  ’ 

Old  Legion  had  to  obey  Christ  the  Lord  and  King. 

Old  Legion  asked  the  Lord  if  he  would  be  so  kind. 

To  let  them  live  inside  a feeding  herd  of  swine. 

4.  Then  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave;  He  heard  their  plea. 
Two  thousand  hogs  went  wild  and  drowned  within  the  sea. 
They  ran  and  told  the  story,  they  that  fed  the  swine. 

“Come  see  the  wild  man  clothed  and  sane,  in  his  right  mind.  ” 

5.  And  though  they  saw  the  man  set  free,  in  his  right  mind. 

They  acted  though  they’d  surely  drather  have  the  swine. 
They  were  afraid,  but,  oh,  how  sorry  hogs  had  died; 

They  shooed  the  Lord  away,  with  selfish  hearts  they  cried  — 

First  chorus: 

I want  my  hogs.  Lord!  You  killed  them  dead. 

I spent  my  money  — nearly  all  1 had. 

I need  my  hogs,  Lord.  I’m  very  sad. 

Give  back  my  hogs.  Lord.  Don  t make  me  mad! 

6.  This  story’s  good  for  learnin’  folks  on  earth  today, 

A-headed  down  the  board,  not  up  the  narrow,  way. 

Some  wear  the  name  of  Christ  but  act  like  selfish  dogs 
And  daily  feast  upon  the  filthy  flesh  of  hogs. 

Fourth  chorus: 

I want  my  hogs.  Lord;  I do  believe 

Since  You  killed  mv  hogs.  Lord,  that’s  my  pet  peeve. 

I like  my  chitlins,  barbecued,  cooked  nice  and  brown. 

Give  back  my  hogs  or  leave  this  place  before  sundown! 

7.  It  seems  that  folks  today  don  t care  that  men  are  bound 
In  poverty  and  sin  within  the  world  around. 

Though  some  don  t have  their  needs,  some  live  in  luxury  — 
They  turn  their  backs;  they  call  it  fate;  “just  let  them  be” 

Third  chorus: 

Give  back  my  hogs.  Lord,  just  like  You  should! 

That  ornery  critter,  he  weren  t no  good. 

That  s why  them  demons  come  and  got  him  down. 

Give  back  mv  hogs.  Lord.  Don  t You  see  my  frown? 

8.  Some  folk  would  rather  have  a hound  lick  from  their  plate 
Than  have  a livin’  soul,  a man,  come  through  their  gate. 

Their  prejudice  keeps  men  from  out  their  neighborhood, 

Just  like  they  done  the  Lord  who  went  roun  doin  good. 

9.  Now  listen,  folks,  the  Good  Book  says  we  must  awake. 

Give  up  our  ornery  ways  and  live  for  Jesus’  sake. 

Quit  bein’  selfish,  live  as  brothers,  and  learn  to  share 
If  you  expect  to  meet  the  Savior  in  the  air. 

Fifth  chorus: 

Give  up  them  hogs  now!  Christ  killed  them  dead. 

Give  up  them  hogs  now.  Love  men  instead. 

Let  men  be  free  now  — just  like  they  should. 

Let’s  follow  Jesus  who  was  kind  and  good. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  an  abridged  version  of  Barbara’s  song  which  is 
based  on  Luke  8:26-39. 


Religious  Folk^  Rock^ 


by  Randy  Zercher 

Reformation  chorales,  Wesleyan  hymns,  and  nine- 
teenth-century gospel  songs  are  all  the  products  of  periods 
of  spiritual  awakening  and  great  change  within  the 
church.  A similar  period  of  churchly  change  began  about 
ten  years  ago,  resulting  in  a proliferation  of  new  folk  ' 

hymns  and  songs.  The  change  began  in  the  Catholic  I 

Church  and  the  larger  Protestant  denominations  and  ’ 

spread  eventually  to  the  smaller  denominations  and  the 
evangelical  churches.  Mennonites  got  involved  in  the  new  ] 

music  in  the  late  1960s  with  two  volumes  of  With  I 

magazine  devoted  to  folk  songs  by  Mennonite  young 
people.  I 

Many  of  us  had  learned  in  college  or  elsewhere  that 
God  preferred  good  (i.e.,  classical)  music  to  gospel  music, 
and  high  literary  quality  to  simple  choruses.  When  the 
new  music  became  popular,  we  were  left  without  criteria 
for  discerning  good  from  bad  religious  music.  This  article 
will  describe  some  of  the  main  collections  of  religious 
folk  music  and  suggest  some  criteria  for  evaluating  it. 

The  evangelical  songbooks  I reviewed  — Sing  ’n  Cele- 
brate (Word,  Waco,  Texas,  1971,  $1.95  and  $2.95);  He’s 
Everything  to  Me  Plus  153  (Lexicon/ Word,  Waco,  Texas, 
1975,  $1.50  and  $4.95);  Folk  Celebration  (Singspiration, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1974,  $.95  and  $1.50)  — have 
successfully  drawn  on  popular  music  and  ideas  (“Have 
a Nice  Day  ” is  one  of  the  songs)  for  their  inspiration. 
This  is  not  entirely  without  historical  precedent  — Mar- 
tin Luther  is  supposed  to  have  said,  “Why  should  the 
devil  have  all  the  good  tunes?  ” when  he  borrowed  beer- 
hall  melodies  for  his  religious  poetry.  The  music  of 
Ralph  Carmichael  and  Kurt  Kaiser  combines  folk  rhythms 
with  cocktail-jazz  harmonies,  thus  witnessing  to  the  world 
(or  a segment  of  it)  in  an  idiom  which  is  familiar  to  it. 
This  musical  style  is  also  enjoyable  to  Christian  young 
people  and  keeps  them  from  feeling  that  the  worldly  kids 
have  all  the  fun! 

No  Profound  Scriptural  Knowledge.  Lfnlike  Luther’s 
texts,  most  of  the  texts  in  these  books  do  not  reveal  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  nor  of  the  Chris- 
tian experience.  Themes  of  conversion  and  witnessing 
predominate;  themes  of  Christian  growth,  service, 
or  reconciliation  are  largely  missing.  Sing  ’n  Celebrate 
and  He’s  Everything  contain  a large  number  of  Ralph 
Carmichael  and  Kurt  Kaiser  songs;  the  latter  also  j 

Randy  Zercher  was  formerly  an  instructor  in  music  at  Hesston  and 
Bethel  colleges.  He  is  now  in  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  City. 
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or  Whatever  You  Call  It 


includes  a number  of  spirituals,  gospel  songs,  and  hymns. 
Of  the  three  collections,  I prefer  Folk  Celebration.  It 
includes  a greater  variety  of  songs,  ineluding  some  by 
John  W.  Peterson,  Bill  Gaither,  Peter  Scholtes,  and 
Ray  Repp.  There  are  also  a good  number  of  choruses  and 
songs  introduced  by  the  charismatie  movement  — “Sweet, 
Sweet  Spirit”  and  “God  Is  So  Good”  are  two.  Folk 
Celebration  is  spiral-bound  and  has  piano  accompani- 
ments. 

The  mainline  denominational  songbooks  reviewed  here 
were  Hymns  for  Now  (Concordia,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Vols. 
1-3;  1967,  $1.00;  1969,  $1.00;  1972,  $1.50);  Hymnal  for 
Young  Christians  (F.  E.L.,  Los  Angeles,  Vols.  1-4,  1966- 
73,  $1.45,  $1.75,  $5.95,  $6.95);  Avery  and  Marsh  Song- 
book  (Proclamation  Productions,  Port  Jervis,  New  York); 
and  The  Genesis  Songbook  (Agape/Hope,  Carol  Stream, 
Illinois,  1973,  $1.25  and  $5.95).  They  all  contain  a variety 
of  types  of  songs  — songs  with  scriptural  texts  of 
praise,  eonfession,  and  many  other  themes;  songs  of 
the  church  in  mission  (Hymns  for  Now  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  type);  songs  which  explore  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Christian  experience,  ineluding  doubt  (Avery 
and  Marsh  are  particularly  good  at  this);  and  popular 
songs  which  relate  to  the  Christian  experienee.  The 
Hymnal  for  Young  Christians  has  a large  number  of  songs 
on  a wide  variety  of  topics,  making  it  ideally  suited  for 
corporate  worship. 

One  of  the  newest  compilations  of  the  best  of  these 
songs  is  Carlton  Young’s  The  Genesis  Songbook.  The 
variety  of  styles  makes  it  difficult  to  characterize  the  en- 
tire eollection,  but  one  may  safely  say  that  the  texts  are 
generally  theologically  mature  and  meaningful  to  growing 
Christians.  Musical  styles  vary  from  rock  to  blues  to  folk 
to  jazz.  There  are  more  seeular  popular  songs  that  I 
personally  prefer.  The  topical  index  includes  “Songs 
for  Committee  Meetings  ” and  “Songs  for  the  Weak,  ” 
thus  demonstrating  its  eminent  and  probably  timeless 
usefulness! 

Two  Mennonite  songbooks  deserve  special  attention 
and  commendation.  Festival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Song- 
book (Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana,  1973,  out  of 
print)  and  MCC-sponsored  The  Joyful  Sound  (Reconcilia- 
tion, 3460  Prince  Albert  St.,  Vancouver,  BC  V5V  4H6, 
1975,  $1.00).  The  Festival  book,  along  with  its  companion 
Festival  of  the  Word  Songbook  (Goshen  College,  Go- 
shen, Indiana,  1974,  $1.00),  eontains  many  of  the  Men- 
nonite favorites  from  previously  mentioned  collections, 
songs  for  Spanish-speaking  Mennonites,  and  songs  by 


Mennonite  writers  and  musicians.  Themes  and  musical 
styles  run  the  gamut  from  the  simplistic  to  the  profound. 

The  Joyful  Sound  includes  “now  ” music  and  “then  ” 
musie — rounds,  early  American  hymns,  and  even  a 
dressed-up  German  hymn  are  examples  of  the  older 
music  in  this  collection.  Hymns  are  sometimes  in  three 
or  four  parts;  instrumental  parts  often  augment  the  guitar 
aecompaniments.  Biblical  and  Mennonite  texts  predomi- 
nate. Between  and  around  the  songs  are  Bible  verses, 
a creed,  illustrations,  and  “a  simple  worship  for  peace,” 
all  of  which  tempt  the  eye  to  linger  on  the  page. 

To  Help  Make  Sense.  The  almost  incomprehensible 
variety  of  musie  available  to  Mennonites  today  tempts 
one  to  throw  out  the  notion  of  “bad  ” and  “good  ” music 
in  favor  of  the  motto  “If  it  feels  right,  do  it!  ” Indeed, 
that  principle  is  operating  in  a large  part  of  the  church 
today.  However,  the  following  criteria  may  help  make 
sense  of  the  profusion  of  songs: 

(1)  Does  the  music  go  with  the  text  in  rhythmic  accent 
and  in  mood? 

(2)  What  associations  does  the  music  have  for  you? 

(3)  Is  the  musical  style  familiar  or  meaningful  to  you? 
While  it  is  desirable  for  Christians  to  experience  the 
music  of  other  cultures,  there  is  no  more  logic  in  singing 
in  a folk  style  that  is  foreign  to  us  than  for  an  African 
Christian  to  know  only  American  hymns.  The  syncopated 
rhythms  of  the  new  music  are  difficult  for  many  adults,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  impose  this  style  on  them. 

(4)  Do  the  texts  express  your  theology?  An  attractive 
tune  sometimes  disguises  trite  or  even  meaningless  lyrics. 

(5)  Do  the  texts  help  you  grow  in  faith  and  servant- 
hood  or  do  they  draw  you  back  to  the  infancy  of  your 
Christian  experience? 

(6)  In  worship  (and  when  are  we  not  in  worship?)  do 
these  songs  stretch  you  to  offer  your  best  thoughts  and 
singing  to  God,  or  do  they  allow  you  to  offer  a rocking- 
chair  expression? 

(7)  Do  they  bind  you  together  with  your  sister  and 
your  neighbor  or  separate  you  from  them  as  you  strive 
for  a more  intense  personal  experienee? 

(8)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  song?  What  is  its  func- 
tion, if  in  a worship  service? 

Music  in  the  Christian  experience  should  never  be  an 
end  in  itself,  but  should  serve  to  enhance  the  devotional, 
edueational,  binding,  and  loosing  life  of  the  chureh.  Keep 
that  in  mind  when  you  go  shopping  for  some  new  religious 
folk  songs. 
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Singing  in  the  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  Experience 

by  Peter  Letkemann 


Since  their  beginning  some  4 1/2  centuries  ago,  the 
churches  of  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  tradition  have 
given  a prominent  place  to  singing  in  their  worship 
services. 

Singing  has  served  as  an  expression  of  their  faith  and 
their  life,  with  its  joys  and  its  sorrows.  As  such,  it  has 
been  at  times  a kind  of  emotional  release,  as  well  as  being 
an  important  part  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Word. 

The  fervent,  living  faith  of  the  Anabaptists  and  their 
intense  missionary  zeal  demanded  expression  in  song 
(instrumental  music  was  forbidden),  but  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  transmit  such  a vital  faith  to  the  second  and 
third  generations.  Within  a hundred  years,  the  Mennonites 
had  lost  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  their  founders  and  had 
withdrawn  to  their  own  separate  eommunities,  leading  a 
quiet,  peaceful  life  as  “die  Stille  im  Lande.” 

Singing  maintained  its  importance,  partly  as  an  expres- 
sion of  “togetherness”  within  these  elosed  communities,  and 
became  a “tradition”  handed  down  through  genera- 
tions — the  danger  here  being  that  more  importance  was 
attached  to  maintaining  the  tradition  than  to  give  con- 
temporary expression  to  a living  faith.  The  tradition  in- 
cluded unison  singing  of  a slow  nature,  unaecompanied 
until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  when 
churches  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Prussia  began  in- 
stalling pipe  organs;  those  groups  which  had  emigrated 
to  North  America  before  this  maintained  the  tradition 
of  unaccompanied  unison  singing  (as  it  is  still  praeticed 
by  the  Amish  today). 

Few  Texts  Have  Survived.  It  is  curious  to  note  that, 
although  the  early  Anabaptists-Mennonites  had  written 
hundreds  of  hymn  texts,  very  few  survived  to  this  time 


Peter  Letkemann  is  an  organist  and  choir  director  from  Winnipeg,  Man- 
itoba. He  is  currently  half-time  instructor  in  music  at  Associated  Menno- 
nite Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  a student  in  Christian  educa- 
tion at  the  seminaries. 


(and  even  fewer  are  known  today).  Most  of  the  hymns 
sung  had  been  borrowed  — with  very  few  original  Men- 
nonite hymns  being  written. 

Beginning  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  great  changes  occurred  in  the  “tradition”  of  both 
North  American  and  Russian  Mennonites.  The  changes 
included  a higher  level  of  formal  education,  the  in- 
troduction of  Sunday  school,  the  move  to  the  English 
language,  and  the  development  of  part-singing  in  the 
congregation.  The  changes  were  not  brought  about  with- 
out bitter  controversy!  — between  those  wanting  to  main- 
tain the  “tradition”  at  all  costs  and  those  trying  to 
give  more  eontemporary,  relevant  expression  to  their 
faith. 

Today,  those  changes  of  the  nineteenth-century  tradi- 
tion have  become  part  of  our  “tradition,”  and  again  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  allowing  the  tradition  to  be- 
come more  important  than  the  present,  so  that  the  liv- 
ing faith  of  the  dead  becomes  the  dead  faith  of  the  living. 

Our  faith  must  be  a living  faith  of  the  present,  building 
on  the  past  but  not  trying  to  copy  it;  and  our  singing 
must  be  an  expression  of  this  faith.  To  examine  this  ex- 
pression in  more  detail,  we  must  look  at  the  two  ele- 
ments of  singing:  the  text  and  the  music. 

Music  has  always  had  great  ‘power’  over  human  beings, 
and  there  is  tremendous  power  in  a group  of  people, 
whether  large  or  small,  singing  together.  There  is  the  phy- 
sical impact  and  volume  of  the  sound;  there  is  the  spirit- 
ual power  of  people  uniting  their  voices  in  prayer  and 
praise. 

While  these  are  all  strong  positive  forces,  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  aesthetie  can  be  used  as  an  anesthetic 
— covering  the  pain  of  disunity  and  strife,  which  has  been 
all  too  common  in  our  tradition,  giving  the  appearance  of 
an  outward  harmony  when  the  inner  harmony  is  not 
there:  Jesus’  command  “first  be  reeonciled  to  your  broth- 
er, and  then  come  and  offer  your  gift”  (Matthew  5:24) 
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could  very  well  include  the  gift  of  song  which  we  offer 
to  the  Father. 

Singing  together  allows  all  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  to  be  active  in  expressing  their  faith  in  worship  to 
God,  preventing  them  from  becoming  an  inactive  “audi- 
ence.” This  is  one  aspect  of  the  “priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers” concept.  Where  the  faith  is  alive  and  strong, 
where  the  spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness,  discipleship 
and  community  are  persent,  there  participation  in  singing 
will  be  strong  and  active. 

In  church  traditions  which  emphasize  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  or  the  performance  of  the  sacrament  more 
than  this  active  participation  of  all  believers,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Thus,  our  singing  tradition  is  in- 
timately bound  up  with  our  concept  of  the  church. 

Where  this  concept  is  maintained,  the  introduction  of 
instruments  to  accompany  singing  can  only  enhance  the 
prayer  and  praise.  If  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  members 
is  lost  or  if  the  instruments  are  used  (or  misused)  by 
inadequately  trained  persons,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with 
the  instruments.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  churches  should 
use  instruments,  but  if  they  do,  they  have  a great 
responsibility  to  provide  people  with  adequate  training 
to  use  them  in  worship. 

Music  Yes,  But  What  About  Text?  Musically  speaking, 
the  singing  tradition  has  remained  strong  in  our  churches, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  second  aspect  of  singing 
— the  text.  The  texts  of  the  hymns  and  songs  sung  in  the 
church  reflect  the  faith  of  those  singing  them.  Thus,  it  is 
disturbing  to  hear  more  and  more  people  saying  that  they 
actually  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  words  they  are 
singing,  they  simply  enjoy  the  music.  (Check  yourself 
the  next  time  you  sing  a hymn,  whether  you  really  know 
what  the  text  says,  and  whether  you  can  affirm  it! ) 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  our  tradi- 
tion. The  Spirit  was  moving  strongly  in  the  people  and 
there  was  a tremendous  output  of  texts,  as  many  be- 
lievers gave  personal  expression  to  their  new  under- 
standing and  experience  of  faith  in  their  own  hymns 
(many  of  which  were  collected  in  the  Ausbund).  The  tunes 
for  these  texts  were  generally  borrowed  from  the  songs 
of  the  day:  the  Lutheran  chorales,  secular  folk  songs, 
popular  dance  melodies.  Using  these  contemporary  tunes, 
the  Anabaptists  sang  their  faith  into  the  hearts  of  many 
hearers. 

What  about  their  descendants  today?  In  the  course  of 
time  the  active  faith  became  an  inner-directed  faith  and 
the  church  became  ingrown.  Fewer  and  fewer  hymns  were 
written  and  more  were  borrowed  from  outside  sources: 
Lutheran  hymns,  Pietistic  songs,  Wesleyan-Methodist 
hymns,  and  gospel  songs. 

1 These  borrowed  texts  had  quite  an  influence  in  ehanging 
! the  central  thrust  of  the  faith.  They  still  survive  in 
I our  present  hymnbooks  and  only  a handful  of  hymns 
actually  written  in  the  twentieth  century  have  been 
added. 


In  a way,  the  hymnbook  is  like  a museum,  where  we 
can  admire  and  marvel  at  the  faith  of  those  in  the  past; 
but  in  a sense  the  hymns  are  outdated,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  people  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  texts 
they  are  singing.  By  this  I do  not  imply  that  we 
should  throw  out  our  hymnbooks,  for  the  past  they 
represent  is  important;  but  it  does  mean  that  we  must 
be  able  to  give  creative,  contemporary  expression  to 
our  faith  — if  it  is  still  the  strong,  living  faith  referred 
to  above. 

There  has  been  a trend  to  creativity  among  some  of 
our  young  people  (as  is  seen  in  such  collections  as 
Songs  to  Be  Sung),  but  where  is  the  creative  ex- 
pression of  the  older  generation,  or  of  the  ministers? 
In  the  past  it  was  often  the  case  that  a minister  would 
compose  a hymn  text  to  be  sung  after  his  sermon, 
summing  up  the  message  and  letting  the  whole  con- 
gregation respond.  The  tunes  did  not  have  to  be  orig- 
inal — any  familiar  tune  can  be  used  to  convey  our 
message  of  faith. 

Need  for  Renewal  of  Expression.  If  the  function  of 
singing  is  to  retain  its  place  in  our  churches,  there  must 
be  a renewal  of  the  creative  expression  of  our  faith  in 
new  texts  which  speak  to  our  contemporary  situation. 
This  can  happen  when  we  are  open  to  the  experiences 
of  our  day,  relate  them  to  a living,  loving  faith,  and 
desire  to  communicate  this  to  others. 

This  is  what  the  psalmist  means  when  he  sings:  “O 
sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song,  for  he  has  done  [and 
is  doing]  marvellous  things  ’ ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

A friend  took  one  of  those  “no  frills  ” flights.  The  stew- 
ardess wore  hair  curlers  and  told  him  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing to  eat  he  could  get  up  and  fix  it  himself.  — Chang- 
ing Times. 

It  seems  that  in  our  modern  age 

Your  chances  for  health  are  nil. 

If  chemicals,  cigarettes,  or  pollutants 
don’t  get  you. 

Then  worrying  about  them  will. 

— Edward  F.  Dempsey  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  pastor  was  showing  some  children  through  the 
church  building.  Pointing  to  a plaque  on  the  wall,  he 
said,  “These  are  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  the 
service.  ” 

Small  Boy:  “Was  it  the  9:00  o’clock  service  or  the  10:00 
o’clock  service?  ” 
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Easter  Faith  in  the  Epistles  (2) 


The  God  Who  Wins  His  Enemies 


by  Sheldon  Burkhalter 


“You  see,  at  just  the  right  time,  when  we  were  still 
powerless,  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  Very  rarely  will 
anyone  die  for  a righteous  man,  though  for  a good  man 
someone  might  possibly  dare  to  die.  But  God  demon- 
strates his  own  love  for  us  in  this:  While  we  were  still 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 

“Since  we  have  now  been  justified  by  his  blood,  how 
much  more  shall  we  be  saved  from  God’s  wrath  through 
him!  For  if,  when  we  were  God’s  enemies,  we  were 

reconciled  to  him  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  how  much 
more,  having  been  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  through 
his  life!  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  now 
received  reconciliation.  ” 

Romans  5:6-11,  (New  International  Version) 

As  a teenager,  I often  wondered  why  God  chose  the 
cross  as  the  means  for  offering  salvation  to  humanity. 

Couldn’t  God  have  adopted  some  other  method  to  rec- 
oncile mankind  to  Himself?  Can  1 really  count  on  one 
person  s death  on  a Roman  cross  to  save  sinful  people 
like  myself? 

Recently,  I reflected  upon  these  questions  again 
and  came  up  with  several  alternatives  to  God’s  plan  of 
the  suffering  servant.  After  all,  God  is  free!  He  could 

have  chosen  any  means  He  wished  in  order  to  unite 

humankind  to  Himself. 

For  example,  God  might  have  used  the  strategy  of 
force;  that  is,  if  force  is  not  against  His  very  nature. 
He  could  have  stepped  upon  His  creation  and  com- 
manded, “From  now  on,  you  people  are  my  friends. 
You  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  You  will  serve  me!  ” 
Tyrannical  rulers  have  used  this  strategy  for  centuries; 
oppression  finally  breaks  the  will  of  the  people.  Per- 
haps some  might  welcome  such  absolute  rule  from  a 
beneficent  God. 

The  demonstration  of  a spectacular  feat  might  have 


Sheldon  Burkhalter  is  associate  pastor  of  Blooming  Glen  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite  Church  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference, 


been  another  plan  for  God  to  follow.  Imagine  how  the 
crowds  would  have  rallied  around  Jesus  had  He  jumped 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  been  eased  to  a 
soft  landing  by  a host  of  angels.  There  will  always  be 
people  who  will  flock  to  a wonder-worker. 

A further  alternative  might  have  been  philanthropy. 
By  showering  down  upon  humanity  every  imaginable  gift, 
God  could  have  communicated  His  desire  for  man’s 
friendship.  Everyone  has  a fantasy  about  the  impossible 
possibility  of  striking  it  rich  someday.  Not  many  would 
turn  down  the  inheritance  of  a “rich  uncle.  ” 

But  God  chose  another  strategy  for  uniting  the  human 
race  to  Himself.  It  is  true  that  He  speaks  with  un- 
questioned authority,  accomplishes  the  extraordinary, 
and  offers  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  But  no  greater  demon- 
stration of  love  is  conceivable  than  that  of  suffering 
for  another.  Jesus  said,  “No  one  has  greater  love  than 
the  one  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  friends  ” (John 
15:13).  While  God  possesses  the  wealth  of  heaven  and  the 
unlimited  power  of  a Creator,  He  is  essentially  the  God 
of  love;  and  the  ultimate  expression  of  love  is  to  die  for 
an  unworthy  person.  Do  we  now  grasp  the  impact  of 
Paul’s  words:  “God  demonstrates  his  own  love  for  us  in 
this:  While  we  were  still  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  ” 
Suffering  for  another  is  God’s  way  of  love. 

Man’s  Condition  Before  God.  To  underscore  the  ex- 
tent of  God’s  love,  Paul  emphasizes  the  unworthiness 
of  the  object  of  God’s  love.  Christ’s  death  is  not  merely 
the  sacrificial  act  of  one  giving  up  his  life  for  a good 
friend  or  a worthy  cause.  Society  often  produces  heroes 
who  willingly  offer  their  lives  for  the  homeland  in  a 
military  effort.  Recently,  an  imprisoned  member  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  starved  himself  to  death  in  order 
to  dramatize  the  cause  for  which  he  stood.  Such  acts 
of  self-sacrifice,  while  they  may  command  respect, 
are  not  unknown  to  human  history.  Christ’s  death, 
however,  was  unique.  His  death  was  a totally  selfless 
act;  He  died  for  the  unworthy. 
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Paul  amplifies  the  fallenness  of  humanity  by  his 
choice  of  words.  Christ’s  death  came  according  to  God’s 
timing  — “when  we  were  still  powerless.”  In  other  words, 
when  we  were  helpless,  God  helped  us.  Union  with  God 
was  not  by  way  of  finding  the  right  road  back  to  God. 
Instead,  God  took  the  initiative  in  our  helplessness. 

Paul  continues  by  saying  that  we  were  not  only  power- 
less, but  “ungodly”  and  “sinners.”  This  means  that 
God  reached  out  to  the  unattractive,  the  undeserving.  We 
were  breakers  of  God’s  law,  persons  with  a criminal  rec- 
ord, when  Christ  died  for  us. 

But  even  more  than  lawbreakers  Paul  declares  that  we 
were  “God’s  enemies.  ” To  describe  us  as  the  enemy  of 
God  is  to  say  that  we  were  in  a state  of  rebellion  against 
God’s  plan;  our  response  to  Him  was  active  hostility.  At 
this  decisive  point  in  time  Christ  laid  down  His  life  for 
us!  If  God  did  all  this  while  we  were  hostile  enemies, 
how  much  more  can  we  count  on  His  love  for  us  today? 

The  Passage  in  Its  Context.  However,  to  expound 
this  passage  without  considering  the  immediate  context 
would  miss  Paul’s  primary  intent.  The  transition  word 
at  the  beginning  of  verse  6 indicates  that  one  must 
back  up  several  verses  in  order  to  understand  the  flow 
of  Paul’s  thought.  His  aim  in  describing  God’s  suffering 
love  is  to  accentuate  the  consequences  of  God’s  work 
in  the  believer.  In  the  context,  Paul’s  chief  concern 
is  not  to  portray  the  love  of  God  in  order  to  attract 
the  unbeliever  to  Christ,  but  rather  to  spell  out  how 
the  Christian  can  endure  and  mature  in  his  faith  while 
facing  hardship. 

The  apostle  employs  several  words  in  Romans  5:1-11 
to  describe  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  God.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  “justified,  ” “peace  with  God,  ” “grace  in 
which  we  now  stand,”  “God  has  poured  out  his  love 
into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  has  given 
us,”  and  “reconciliation”  tell  of  the  Christian’s  state.  The 
favored  position  in  which  the  believer  now  stands  leads 
to  the  following  consequences:  “We  rejoice  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Not  only  so,  but  we  also  rejoice  in 
our  sufferings,  because  we  know  that  suffering  produces 
perseverance;  perseverance,  character;  and  character, 
hope.  . . . We  [shall]  be  saved  ” (vv.  2-4,  10).  This  is 
Paul’s  main  point  in  the  passage. 

What  does  it  mean  to  “rejoice  in  the  hope”  and  “in 
our  sufferings”?  To  some  people  today,  such  rejoicing 
implies  that  the  Christian  must  wear  a perpetual  smile  on 
his  face,  to  “praise  the  Lord  anyway.”  It  is  true  the 
Scriptures  instruct  us  to  “give  thanks  in  all  circumstances” 
but  it  also  declares,  “if  one  part  [of  the  body]  suffers, 
every  part  suffers  with  it.”  One  of  the  most  poignant 
statements  in  the  gospel  narrative  is  “Jesus  wept.  ” The 
person  able  to  bring  a word  of  encouragement  from 
deep  feelings  and  personal  empathy  is  the  one  who  truly 
ministers  to  the  suffering. 

The  Greek  word  which  is  here  translated  “rejoice” 
further  clarifies  what  Paul  has  in  mind.  A literal  trans- 


lation is  “boast,  ” as  we  find  the  same  word  rendered 
in  Romans  4:2,  “If,  in  fact,  Abraham  was  justified  by 
works,  he  had  something  to  boast  about.  ” The  thought 
in  Paul’s  mind  is  that  the  Christian  cannot  boast  in  him- 
self, which  is  self-glory,  but  rather  must  boast  in  God. 
Translators  thus  use  “rejoice”  to  describe  the  Chris- 
tian’s confidence  in  God.  In  Paul  s thinking,  the  Chris- 
tian trusts  God  for  the  future;  this  is  rejoicing  “in  the 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  ” The  Christian  can  also  trust 
God  when  he  experiences  suffering;  this  is  rejoicing 
“in  our  sufferings.  ” 

Here  Paul  has  undercut  Jewish  thought  at  two  levels. 
First,  the  Jew  cannot  take  pride  in  his  works  as  if  it 
is  his  own  righteousness  that  saves  him.  Second, 
the  Jew  had  difficulty  accepting  the  positive  benefits 
of  suffering,  but  Paul  declares  that  in  suffering  the 
power  of  God  is  clearly  manifested  (see  also  2 Corin- 
thians 12:9and  4:8-11). 

Suffering  upon  that  Roman  cross  was  the  means  by 
which  God  reconciled  rebellious  humanity  to  Himself. 
While  the  cross  of  Christ  was  all-sufficient,  God  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  His  power  through  the  suffer- 
ing of  His  church.  His  people  continue  to  take  up  the 
cross. 

During  the  Reformation  Conrad  Grebel  argued  for 
Christian  pacifism  on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the  church 
as  a suffering  community.  Menno  Simons  wrote  that  one 
of  the  marks  of  the  true  church  is  that  it  suffers.  Re- 
cently, Rachel  Saint  wrote  upon  reflection  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  five  missionaries  twenty  years  ago  in  Auca  Indian 
territory:  “The  first  tribal  contact  on  Palm  Beach  was  a 
tragedy  and  disaster;  yet  as  has  happened  so  often  in 
history,  the  martyrdoms  laid  the  seed  for  the  church. 

. . . It  put  into  reverse  the  whole  tribal  structure  of 
revenge.  Today’s  Auca  Christians  believe  that  the  norm 
of  Christianity  is  to  be  ready  to  die,  if  necessary,  to 
share  the  faith  with  others.  ” ^ 
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Update  on  the  Housechurch 


church  news 


In  mid-February,  nearly  30  people  gath- 
ered at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter to  take  a look  at  the  state  of  the 
housechurch.  Ten  fellowships  were  repre- 
sented. One  housechurch  had  the  total 
group  present  — four  couples  from  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  area.  Other  churches  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Ala- 
bama had  representatives  in  attendance. 

Music,  children’s  activities,  leadership, 
economic  considerations,  discernment,  and 
the  decision-making  process  were  some  of 
the  interest  areas.  Jerry  Meek,  of  the  Eas- 
tern Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa.,  mod- 
erated most  of  the  sessions.  David  E.  Ho- 
stetler, Scottdale,  Pa.,  conducted  Bible 
studies,  zeroing  in  on  the  mission  of  the 
church,  any  church. 

Before  the  weekend  was  over,  a small- 
group  feeling  had  developed.  One  exer- 
cise that  seemed  to  awaken  some  response 
was  to  meet  in  silence  for  breakfast  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Only  after  breakfast  was  com- 


A pilot  project  involving  a comprehen- 
sive mother-child  clinic  and  a family 
planning  program  is  to  be  launched  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee^  in  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

The  project  will  work  with  preschool 
children  as  well  as  expecting  and  nursing 
mothers.  Plans  are  to  begin  with  about 
400  participants  and  expand  that  number 
to  about  4,000  if  the  project  works  success- 
fully. 

The  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  what 
originally  began  as  an  effort  to  feed 
40,000  schoolchildren  through  Cathedral 
Relief  Services,  a part  of  Kalikata  Bustee 
Pragati  Sangstha,  a Calcutta  benevolent 
organization  which  is  the  coordinating 
agency  for  relief  and  development  orga- 
nizations in  Calcutta. 

When  John  and  Paula  Dyck  of  Rosthern, 
Sask.,  arrived  in  Calcutta  last  August  to 
spend  six  months  setting  up  the  feeding 
program  for  the  schoolchildren,  they  dis- 
covered that  plans  for  a similar  program 
with  funding  from  Germany  were  already 
underway  and  this  program  planned  to 
channel  its  resources  through  the  same 
local  development  agencies  that  MCC 


pleted  did  someone  break  the  silence  by 
reading  selections  from  That  Man  Is  You, 
by  Louis  Evely.  Comments  on  this  ex- 
perience indicated  the  silence  helped  to 
more  fully  hear  the  reading  and  its  mes- 
sage. One  person  also  commented,  “I  don’t 
remember  when  I’ve  heard  the  voice  of  a 
child  so  clearly!  ” (A  two-year-old  appar- 
ently didn’t  catch  the  significance  of 
silent  prayer  and  asked  aloud,  “Aren’t 
you  going  to  pray?  ”)  Communion  with  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  a common  cup  fol- 
lowed. 

“Interchange  with  other  groups  is 
important  in  learning  to  grow  and  be 
God’s  tools,”  said  one  participant,  sum- 
ming it  up.  One  thing  the  housechurch 
can  do,  perhaps  more  effectively  than  any 
other  group,  is  to  weigh  the  traditions 
in  the  balance,  discarding  the  chaff  and 
revitalizing  the  essentials  which  truly 
witness  to  our  world.  — Jeannie  Stuckey, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


had  planned  to  use. 

After  discussions  with  various  welfare 
agencies  the  Dycks  turned  their  attention 
to  setting  up  a program  for  mothers  and 
preschool  children  using  the  food  and 
money  resources  that  had  been  budgeted 
for  the  school  feeding  program. 

John  Dyck  sees  the  second  program  idea 
as  more  significant  than  the  first,  noting 
that  one  third  of  Calcutta’s  8.5  million 
people  live  in  desperate  poverty  and 
merely  feeding  40,000  of  them  will  not 
change  the  situation  much. 

“The  feeding  would  be  only  one  part  of 
the  total  package,  ” he  says  of  the  second 
program  plan.  “The  teaching  aspect  on 
every  level  of  health,  hygiene,  family  plan- 
ning, and  nutrition  is  envisioned  to  be 
as  important  as  the  actual  providing  of 
meals  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  and  community. 

Since  MCC  does  not  have  the  neces- 
sary structure  and  personnel  in  Calcutta 
to  implement  a large  program  such  as 
the  Dycks  envisioned,  it  was  agreed  to 
implement  the  program  through  existing 
welfare  agencies  in  the  city  with  a full- 
time MCC  volunteer  coordinating,  assisting 


with,  and  facilitating  the  program. 

However,  Ernst  and  Marjorie  Kaethler, 
who  were  scheduled  to  coordinate  the 
program,  were  denied  a permanent  res- 
idency visa. 

MCC  is  again  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  to  give  funds  and  material 
aid  without  representation,  John  Dyck 
says.  “On  one  side  is  our  supporting 
home  constituency  and  on  the  other  the 
desperate  need  of  millions  of  people,  ” he 
says.  “To  think  that  the  positive  or  neg- 
ative result  of  a visa  application  should 
determine  whether  or  not  help  for 
the  poor  will  be  forthcoming  almost  bog- 
gles one’s  mind.  ” 

MCC  has  not  decided  to  scrap  the  mother- 
child  clinic  and  feeding  program  because 
the  Kaethlers’  visa  has  been  denied, 
but  instead  will  begin  tentatively  a small 
pilot  project  with  only  one  of  the  Indian 
agencies  through  which  it  planned  to  im- 
plement the  program. 

With  a program  this  size,  the  Kaeth- 
lers will  be  able  to  advise  and  assist 
through  regular  visits  to  Calcutta  from 
their  new  assignment  location  in  the 
neighboring  nation  of  Bangladesh.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  with  400  participants  with 
the  expansion  ceiling  set  at  about  4,000 
since  that  is  the  maximum  the  agency 
through  which  it  will  be  carried  out  can 
handle. 

Expansion  beyond  the  initial  pilot 
project  will  require  additional  qualified 
staff,  Dyck  says,  noting  that  several  church 
leaders  are  interested  in  involvement 
in  the  project  and  suggesting  that  working 
through  the  church  may  be  a future  di- 
rection for  the  project. 

Tucson  Fellowship 
Launched 

The  Tucson  Mennonite  Fellowship 
recently  held  a service  of  commitment 
and  dedication.  Stanley  Weaver,  South- 
west Mennonite  Conference  overseer, 
presented  a brief  meditation  and  led  in 
the  service.  Eight  persons  became  char- 
ter members,  accepting  a commitment 
which  had  been  composed  by  the  Fellow- 
ship. 

A leadership  team  of  three  couples 
was  commissioned  by  the  group.  James 
and  Faith  Wenger  will  serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  spiritual  ministry,  Don  and 
Cathy  Lichti  as  coordinators,  and  Eli  and 
Irene  Miller  will  be  responsible  for  lead- 
ership in  the  area  of  outreach. 

The  Eellowship  meets  twice  a week 
for  worship  and  sharing  with  the  pur- 
pose of  “making  our  Christianity  rele- 
vant to  our  daily  lives  as  we  live  and 
work  in  Tucson.  ” 

Concern  for  putting  our  faith  into  ac- 


Pilot  Mother-Child  Project  to  Begin  in  Calcutta 
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Tucson  Mennonite  Fellowship  worship  service 


tion  led  to  the  opening  of  Casa  de  Es- 
peranza  (House  of  Hope)  a group  home 
for  delinquent  boys.  The  group  home  is 
staffed  in  part  by  VS  personnel. 

The  Fellowship  is  also  hoping  to  expand 
its  contacts  with  university  students  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Recently  an  infor- 
mation table  was  set  up  on  the  campus 
offering  literature  on  peace,  world  hunger, 
and  the  work  of  MCC  and  the  Mission 
Board. 

The  Fellowship  has  set  a goal  of  twenty 
members  for  the  year  1976.  Visitors  are 
welcome  and  interested  persons  encour- 
aged to  write:  Tucson  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship, 2035  Avenida  del  Sol,  Tucson,  AZ 
85710. 

Refugees  Adjusting  Well 
But  Not  Without  Problems 

The  average  Vietnamese  family  spon- 
sored by  a Mennonite  individual  or  con- 
gregation is  composed  of  a father  who 
was  in  the  military  in  Vietnam  and  brought 
few  resources  along  to  the  United  States, 
a mother,  about  five  children  and  an  older 
aunt  or  grandmother,  says  Don  Sensenig 
who  along  with  Tran  Xuan  Quang  recently 
traveled  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  visiting 
refugee  families. 

“In  the  average  family  the  father  works 
on  a low-paying  job  and  is  paying  on  a 
used  car  which  he  drives  rather  gingerly 
around,”  Sensenig  says.  ‘‘The  family 
depends  on  its  sponsor  for  rent  and  med- 
ical expenses,  but  pays  its  own  food  and 
telephone  bills.  ” 

Sensenig  describes  the  typical  refugee 
family  as  attending  the  church  which  spon- 
sors it  and  appreciating  the  good  hearts 
of  its  sponsors,  but  still  feeling  in  a posi- 
tion of  dependency  and  worrying  about  the 
future  and  how  long  the  church  will  sup- 
port them. 

‘‘The  average  family  has  probably 
written  one  letter  via  France  to  family 
back  in  Vietnam  and  is  worried  about 
what  has  happened  to  family  members 
left  behind,”  Sensenig  says.  ‘‘Family  mem- 
bers are  probably  hoping  for  some  more 


English  study  and  also  wanting  some 
technical  training.  They  are  also  prob- 
ably thinking  that  sometime  in  the  future 
they  will  move  from  where  they  live  now 
to  an  area  where  friends  or  relatives  live.” 

Sensenig  and  Quang,  who  work  for 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  found 
that  on  the  whole  Mennonite  sponsorships 
are  working  well.  ‘‘Sponsorships  have 
often  provided  a focus  for  Christian  con- 
cern which  has  been  stimulating  and  a 
blessing,”  Sensenig  says.  ‘‘Sponsorships 
have  given  congregations  a project  to 
latch  onto  which  they  wouldn’t  have  had 
otherwise. ’’ 

Choctaw  Indians  Praise 
Late  Pastor  Nevin  Bender 

The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  In- 
dians has  made  the  late  Nevin  V.  Ben- 
der an  honorary  member  — the  second 
white  person  to  be  so  recognized. 

On  Feb.  16,  1976,  the  Tribal  Coun- 
cil passed  ‘‘A  resolution  praising  the 
late  Reverend  Nevin  Bender  for  his  love 
and  service  to  the  Choctaw  people.  ’ 
Copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to 
the  family  and  to  Simon  Gingerich,  secre- 
tary for  home  missions  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Born  at  Springs,  Pa.,  Nevin  Bender 
moved  to  Greenwood,  Del.,  as  a young 
man.  On  Oct.  13,  1925,  he  was  married 
to  Esther  Lauver,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Oct.  9,  1967.  Ordained  to  the 
ministry  on  Apr.  11,  1918,  he  served 
the  Greenwood  congregation  until  1961. 
Nine  children  survive. 

The  Benders  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  in  1962  to  serve  among  the  Choc- 
taw Indians.  Excepting  for  1968 
spent  in  Lebanon,  Ore.,  he  served  in 
Mississippi  until  1973. 

In  1973  he  returned  to  Greenwood, 
Del.,  where  he  lived  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  is  buried  at  the  Green- 
wood Mennonite  Church. 

Burkholder  to  Speak 
at  Fort  Wayne  Breakfast, 
World  Citizenship 

Fort  Wayne  area  alumni,  pastors,  and 
parents  of  current  and  prospective  stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  Goshen  College  will 
meet  at  breakfast  on  Apr.  5 to  hear  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  GC’s  president, 
speak  on  ‘‘Goshen  and  World  Citizen- 
ship.” 

The  breakfast  meeting  will  be  in  a res- 
taurant at  3204  North  Anthony  Boulevard, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  will  begin  at  8:00  a.m. 


Burkholder’s  speech  reflects  Goshen’s 
international  perspective. 

In  choosing  his  topic,  Burkholder  noted 
that  54  percent  of  Goshen’s  faculty  have 
studied  overseas  or  worked  in  an  over- 
seas service  program.  Thirty-seven  per- 
cent of  the  faculty  — 43  couples  or  two- 
somes— have  led  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester units  in  11  developing  or  emer- 
ging countries. 

Since  fall  1968,  when  the  Study-Ser- 
vice Trimester  (SST)  was  inaugurated, 
1,929  students  have  taken  part.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  GC’s  graduates  are  ‘‘alumni  ” 
of  the  SST  program. 

In  an  average  year,  90  students  — or 
8 percent  of  the  year’s  full-time  student 
population  — are  preparing  for  overseas 
church  service. 

In  the  25  years,  1950-74,  GC  prepared 
439  persons  for  full-time  overseas  church 
assignments.  These  alumni  are  serving, 
or  have  served,  under  38  boards  or 
organizations,  with  the  two  to  send  the 
largest  numbers  being  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Burkholder  also  noted  that  in  the  past 
25  years,  GC  alumni  have  served  — or 
are  currently  serving  — in  60  countries  of 
the  world. 

Peace  and  Conflict  Studies 
Advance  at  Conrad  Grebel 

Conrad  Grebel 
Brunk,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy 
at  Oakland  Univer- 
sity, Michigan,  has 
been  appointed  to 
serve  as  director  of 
peace  and  conflict 
studies  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  be- 
ginning on  July  1. 

This  appointment  „ j l ■ ■ 

, 11  1 Conrad  Grebel  Brunk 

marks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  from  its  beginnings, 
as  the  extracurricular  interests  of  indi- 
vidual faculty  members,  into  a field  of 
study  drawing  on  more  than  15  university 
courses  and  the  probable  offering  of  an 
‘‘  Honours  BA  degree. 

Brunk  brings  to  his  task  a strong  back- 
ground in  philosophy  related  to  his  field 
as  well  as  experience  with  the  National 
Interreligious  Service  Board  for  Con- 
scientious Objectors. 

In  his  new  post,  Brunk  will  teach 
courses  in  peace  studies.  He  will  also 
coordinate  an  interdisciplinary  team  of 
Conrad  Grebel  College,  University  of 
Waterloo,  and  Wilfred  Laurier  Univer- 
sity faculty  teaching  in  the  field,  and 
carry  additional  related  responsibilities. 
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The  40-voice  Goshen  College  Chorale, 
directed  by  Dwight  Weldy,  will  have  a 
ten-day  tour  of  five  Midwest  states  during 
spring  break,  Apr.  12-21. 

The  Chorale  will  present  Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah,  an  oratorio  on  words  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Elijah  will  be  sung  in  Eng- 
lish and  was  written  bv  the  composer  in 
1846. 

A 12-concert  schedule  is  planned  by  the 
group  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, and  Michigan. 

Apr.  12,  the  Chorale  will  sing  at  the 
East  Bend  Mennonite  Church,  Eisher, 
111. ; Apr.  13,  at  the  Ereeport  Mennonite 
Church,  Freeport,  111.;  Apr.  14,  at  the 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  Wellman, 
Iowa;  Apr.  15,  at  Manson  High  School 
and  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  Manson, 


Genevieve  and  Ralph  Buckwalter, 
among  the  first  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions workers  to  go  to  Japan  in  1949, 
relocated  in  mid-January  from  Asahigawa 
in  central  Hokkaido  to  Furano,  some  40 
miles  south. 

“We  are  keenly  aware  of  God’s  hand  on 
the  fellowship  here  in  Furano  as  we’ve 
begun  to  open  our  lives  to  one  another 
and  walk  together  in  the  Spirit,”  wrote 
the  Buckwalters  at  the  end  of  February. 

Although  continuing  to  relate  to  the 
Asahigawa  congregation  and  Koinonia 
Coffee  Shop,  their  main  assignment  is  to 
serve  in  a team  ministry  as  cooperating 
missionaries  with  Furano  believers. 

Of  the  13  persons  in  the  Furano  fellow- 
ship, six  live  in  Furano  (a  town  of  25,000), 


Iowa;  Apr.  16,  at  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.;  Apr.  17, 
at  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Manistique,  Mich.;  Apr.  18,  at  the  Gar- 
field Township  Hall,  Engadine,  Mich.; 
and  at  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
Fairview,  Mich.;  Apr.  19,  at  the  Michigan 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon, 
Mich.;  Apr.  20,  at  the  North  Park  Menno- 
nite Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  and 
Apr.  21,  at  the  Emma  Mennonite  Church, 
Topeka,  Ind. 

Professor  Weldy,  director  of  the  Chor- 
ale has  toured  with  chorale  groups  from 
Goshen  College  since  1949.  He  had  di- 
rected choral  groups  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.;  Silliman  Uni- 
versity, the  Philippines;  school  festivals; 
and  church  and  community  choirs. 


two  in  Naka  Furano  (a  town  of  5,000, 
five  miles  north),  three  in  Kami  Fur- 
ano (with  10,000,  four  miles  beyond 
Naka  Furano),  and  two  are  away  in 
college. 

Sunday  worship  is  scheduled  at  1:30 
p.  m.  to  make  it  easier  for  members 
to  attend.  A home  meeting  is  scheduled 
weekly;  five  area  homes  are  open  to  this 
type  of  fellowship. 

The  Takamatsus  are  rice  and  dairy 
farmers.  Through  this  Christian  couple, 
the  Buckwalters  have  become  acquainted 
with  other  young  farmers. 

“In  late  January,”  Ralph  wrote,  “we 
served  in  a Three- Love  School  (love 
for  God,  man,  and  the  soil),  a three-day 
seminar  which  they  helped  sponsor.  Gen- 


ny  was  asked  to  help  them  to  learn  how  to 
bake  cake  and  pie  using  squash  which  are 
plentiful  here.  Both  the  young  women  and 
young  men  wanted  to  be  involved  in  the 
entire  process.  It  proved  to  be  a fantas- 
tic success! 

“My  assignment  was  to  lead  the  Bible 
study  hour  each  morning.  We  discovered 
that  several  of  the  20  full-time  partici- 
pants have  enough  interest  to  be  ask- 
ing serious,  searching  questions.  Three 
of  these  persons  came  to  the  house 
fellowship  in  the  Takamatsus’  home  on 
Feb.  13.  We  anticipate  a deepening 
fellowship  in  their  community. 

“Our  home  for  now  is  the  apartment 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  church  center. 
It’s  been  a good  discipline  for  us  to 
further  simplify  our  living  style  in  keeping 
with  the  smaller  space.  It’s  cozy  and  we 
are  happily  settled.  Nearby  neighbors 
surround  us,  though  none  are  yet  in- 
volved in  the  church. 

“Last  evening  we  had  our  first  coffee- 
house evening  here  at  the  center  with  16 
young  people  in  their  late  teens  and  early 
twenties  responding  to  the  invitation  for 
a folk  song-discussion-coffee  time  eve- 
ning. 

“Most  of  them  are  friends  of  a young 
man,  Narumi  san,  who  has  become  in- 
terested in  studying  the  Bible.  One  girl 
was  surprised  to  discover  that  we  knew 
Ruth  and  Rhoda  Ressler.  When  she  was 
ten  years  old  she  lived  in  Kamishihoro 
and  sometimes  went  to  the  church  meet- 
ings. We  re  thanking  the  Lord  for  open- 
ing this  door  into  the  lives  of  more  young 
people.  ” 

Church  Aids  Refugees  in 
Thailand 

Thailand  was  not  prepared  for  the 
rapid  influx  of  refugees  into  the  country 
following  the  1975  successes  of  the  nation- 
alist and  communist  forces  in  neighboring 
countries,  say  Luke  and  Mary  Martin, 
Mennonite  workers  who  recently  re- 
turned to  the  States  from  Thailand, 
where  they  were  assisting  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Thailand  with  refugee  concerns, 

Luke  Martin  reports  that  the  largest 
group  of  refugees  is  in  the  north  and  is 
Laotian. 

The  Martins  also  report  that  perhaps 
13,000  Cambodians  crossed  into  Thailand 
because  of  alleged  economic  difficulties 
and  mistreatment  and  are  living  in  bor- 
der refugee  camps.  Although  some  Viet- 
namese came  into  the  country  by  plane 
or  ship,  most  of  them  joined  the  stream 
of  refugees  into  the  U.S.  Less  than  1,000 
remain  in  Thailand  today. 

“In  an  effort  to  retain  and  rebuild  re- 
lations with  its  neighbors  Thailand  has 
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not  welcomed  the  refugees,  ” Martin  ex- 
plains. “The  government  policy  is  that 
they  must  return  to  their  country  of 
origin  unless  they  can  go  to  a third  coun- 
try. They  are  not  permitted  to  resettle 
within  the  country  or  to  take  jobs.” 

The  United  Nations  helped  provide 
shelter  and  rice  but  the  refugees  would 
have  suffered  much  without  the  assistance 
given  by  European  and  American  mis- 
sionary and  service  organizations,  Mar- 
tin says.  The  Thai  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Thailand  also  give  assistance. 

The  Christian  community  in  Thailand, 
a Theravada  Buddhist  country  of  40 
million,  includes  210,000  members,  the 
Martins  note.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
Thailand,  formed  from  Presbyterian, 
American  Baptist  and  Disciples  of  Christ 
mission  churches,  has  a membership  of 
27,000. 


Vem  Preheim,  MCC  Asia  director,  and  Luke 
Martin 


“The  church  carries  out  significant 
education  and  medical  programs  and  is 
giving  assistance  in  several  Lao  refugee 
camps,”  Martin  says.  The  group  also 
cooperates  with  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  a program  to  resettle  some 
refugees  in  other  countries. 

Several  hundred  foreign  missionaries 
are  working  in  Thailand  today.  “Their 
role  within  the  dominant  Buddhist  re- 
ligion and  culture  has  sometimes  been 
controversial,”  Martin  points  out.  “The 
area  s changing  politics  make  this  a more 
delicate  matter.  Thais  believe  some  roles 
in  some  places  should  be  filled  only  by 
Thais.” 

But  most  Thai  Christian  leaders  reject 
the  idea  of  a moratorium  on  foreign 
Christian  workers,  Martin  says.  Koson 
Srisang,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand,  welcomes 
an  international  team  of  Christians  who 
are  able  to  demonstrate  “solidarity  with 
the  people.” 

The  success  of  the  Marxist  movements 
in  Indochina  have  not  been  ignored  in 


Thailand,  Martin  emphasizes.  “The  gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  accelerate  rural 
development  programs  but  a dispropor- 
tionate part  of  the  country’s  resources 
are  still  expended  in  Bangkok,  the  sprawl- 
ing congested  capital.  Insurgent  move- 
ments along  the  border  are  growing, 
making  the  political  future  of  the  country 
somewhat  uncertain.  ” 

Currently  no  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee personnel  are  in  Thailand.  The 
Martins  report,  however,  that  teaching 
opportunities  exist  in  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas. 

Bauman  Goes  on 
Teaching  Mission, 

U.  S.  Northwest 

Responding  to  calls  from  Idaho  congre- 
gations and  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
Harold  E.  Bauman  spent  the  first  two 
weeks  of  March  in  northwestern  U.S. 
Harold  is  executive  secretary  for  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries, Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bauman  led  teaching  sessions  on  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  role  in  the  life  of  the 
church  in  four  settings:  with  the  Eiler, 
Idaho,  congregation,  Feb.  28-Mar.  2;  at 
a seminar  for  ministers  and  spouses, 
held  at  Aldersgate  Park,  Turner,  Ore., 
sponsored  by  Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
Mar.  3-5;  with  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Nampa,  Idaho,  Mar.  6-9;  and  at  Re- 
joice 76,  Salem,  Ore.,  Mar.  11-14. 

On  Mar.  10,  Bauman,  met  at  the  Indian 
Cove  Mennonite  Church,  Hammett,  Id- 
aho, with  members  of  the  three  Idaho 
congregations  — Filer,  First  Mennonite, 
and  Indian  Cove  — for  discussion  on 
principles  of  biblical  interpretation.  On 
Mar.  14,  before  returning  to  Indiana, 
he  preached  at  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Menno- 
nite Church. 

New  Haiti  Program 
Possibilities  Studied 

In  anticipation  of  expanding  its  agri- 
cultural program  in  Haiti,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  appointed  a commit- 
tee to  study  various  locations  on  the  is- 
land, between  Mar.  1 and  17. 

“Our  interest  in  developing  a new 
agricultural  program  in  Haiti  is  because 
we  see  a possibility  of  Haiti  producing 
more  and  meeting  more  of  its  own  food 
needs,  ” explains  Gerald  Shank,  MCC 
Latin  America  director. 

The  team  is  composed  of  John  Wieler, 
associate  executive  secretary  of  MCC 
(Canada);  Dale  Linsenmeyer,  former  MCC 
Bolivia  director;  Steve  Mason,  former 
MCC  volunteer  in  Haiti;  Louis  Jasmine, 
Haitian  Church  World  Service  employee. 


and  Gordon  Hunsberger,  current  MCC 
agriculturist  in  Haiti.  The  team  has  two 
specific  locations  in  mind. 

“The  first  area  is  the  Artibonite  Valley 
where  Hospital  Albert  Schweitzer  is  lo- 
cated, ” Shank  says.  “We’ve  been  ex- 
posed to  that  area  for  a long  time  through 
volunteers  working  at  the  hospital  and 
we  see  the  potential  there.  The  second 
location  is  in  the  area  around  Petit 
Goave  in  the  lower  peninsula.  Here  we 
have  had  contact  with  another  group 
which  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
public  health.  ” 

The  advantage  of  the  second  location  is 
that  the  MCC  agricultural  program  could 
work  in  tandem  with  the  already  active 
public  health  program.  “Here  MCC  would 
complement  the  public  health  program 
by  offering  public  health  information  on 
diet  and  tying  that  directly  to  agricultural 
development,”  Shank  says. 

The  study  committee  will  be  looking  at  a 
variety  of  things  as  it  investigates  these 
two  areas  along  with  other  locations. 
Shank  says.  One  of  the  basic  factors  is  the 
land-tenure  pattern  of  the  area.  “The  best 
location  is  one  in  which  small  landowners 
farm  their  own  land,  ” Shank  notes.  “In 
the  Artibonite  Valley  we  suspect  the  land 
is  owned  by  large  landowners  who  rent 
it  to  small  farmers.  This  creates  an  un- 
stable condition  which  may  be  a nega- 
tive factor  at  that  location.  ” 

Besides  such  factors  as  rainfall  and  soil 
condition,  the  committee  will  look  for 
local  organizations  such  as  community 
councils  or  cooperatives  to  discover  if 
they  are  present  and  how  solid  they  are 
in  the  community. 

The  committee  will  also  look  at  other 
agencies  which  may  be  active  in  the  area, 
at  how  active  the  Haitian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  in  the  area,  and  at  how 
the  local  people  relate  to  such  organiza- 
tions. 

MCC  currently  has  22  volunteers  in 
Haiti  involved  in  medical  services,  agri- 
cultural development,  education,  and  the 
self-help  crafts  program  as  well  as  a 
Haitian  staff  of  nearly  a hundred. 

Out-Spokin'  Adds 
Backpacking  to  Program 

Out-Spokin’  is  gearing  up  for  another 
summer  on  the  road.  The  1976  biking 
schedules  include  some  42  bike  hikes 
ranging  from  weekend  jaunts  to  a seven- 
week  coast-to-coast  hike. 

In  addition  to  biking,  Out-Spokin  this 
year  launches  a new  dimension  to  its 
program  with  the  scheduling  of  five 
backpacking  trips.  Out-Pokin’,  as  some 
have  called  these  nonbiking  expeditions, 
operates  under  Out-Spokin’s  philosophy 
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of  group-oriented  enjoyment  of  nature. 

In  1975  1,000  bikers  pedaled  the 

equivalent  of  ten  times  around  the 
world. 

Staff  for  the  1976  Out-Spokin’  activi- 
ties include: 

Unit  I — Stan  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Shirley  Good,  Elkhart;  Ken  Roth, 
Logan,  Ohio;  and  Don  and  Marilyn 
Jantzi,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Unit  II  — Ron  Wyckoff,  Logan,  Ohio; 
Laurel  Martin,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Diane 
Sprunger,  Berne,  Ind.;  and  Paul  Sho- 
walter,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Coast  to  coast  — Jerry  and  Becky 
Miller,  Elkhart;  Jean  Fry,  Akron, 
N.Y.;  Mark  Gingerich,  Goshen;  Bob 
Rutt,  Gordonville,  Pa.;  and  Les  Engle, 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Backpacking  — Sharlene  and  Gary 
Yordy. 

Out-Spokin’  hike  schedules  are  avail- 


An  eight-day  tour  with  13  perfor- 
mances in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania during  spring  break,  Apr.  12-19. 
is  planned  by  the  Goshen  College  Cham- 
ber Choir,  directed  by  Maries  Preheim. 
The  25-voice  group  includes  students 
from  seven  states  and  Ontario. 

Preheim,  originally  from  South  Da- 
kota, has  instructed  music  schools  and 
conservatories.  He  has  also  been  guest 
conductor  in  music  festivals  and  has  per- 
formed in  and  directed  operas  and  sa- 
cred choral  works. 

The  April  tour  will  begin  on  Apr.  12, 
with  a performance  at  State  College 
Christian  Church,  State  College,  Pa. 
Other  appearances  in  Pennsylvania  will 
be  Apr.  13,  Belleville  High  School  and 


able  from  Jerry  Miller,  Out-Spokin’,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 

Series  Available 
for  Weekday  Radio 

Mennonite  congregations  now  have 
another  opportunity  to  witness  to  per- 
sons in  their  communities  by  placing  or 
sponsoring  Choice  VI  on  weekday 
radio.  The  series  is  produced  by  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Using  a contemporary,  fast-moving 
format,  this  new  series  of  60,  one-minute 
programs  fits  the  style  of  weekday  radio. 

Through  modern  parables  Choice 
catches  the  attention  of  listeners.  Each 
program  shows  how  the  gospel  relates 


Forest  Hills  Mennonite  Church,  Leola; 
Apr.  14,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  Christopher  Dock  High  School, 
Lansdale,  and  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church;  Apr.  15,  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Gettysburg;  and  Apr.  16,  Springs 
Mennonite  Church. 

On  Apr.  17,  the  Choir  will  perform  at 
the  Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Walnut  Creek,  Ohio.  Other  Ohio  concerts 
will  be  Apr.  18,  Kidron  and  Hartville 
Mennonite  churches;  Apr.  19,  Central 
Christian  High  School,  Kidron  and  North 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  Wauseon. 

Their  performances  will  include  music 
from  early  17th  to  20th  century,  including 
motets,  classical  works,  early  American 
hymns,  seasonal  hymns,  and  carols. 


to  daily  life  — maintaining  personal  in- 
tegrity in  a loose-living  world,  building 
fidelity  and  love  into  marriage,  improv- 
ing parent-child/employee-employer  re- 
lationships, and  more. 

Written  and  narrated  by  David  Augs- 
burger,  this  latest  series  is  a revision 
of  an  earlier  three-minute  Choice  II 
package. 

The  new  format  promises  to  be  a 
big  winner  with  radio  stations  this  sum- 
mer, according  to  David  Thompson,  di- 
rector of  English  media  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts. 

Congregations  who  would  like  to  spon- 
sor or  to  place  the  programs  on  their 
local  stations  should  notify  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  before  Apr.  15.  The  series 
will  be  offered  to  stations  by  direct  mail, 
unless  congregations  have  reserved  place- 
ment on  their  local  station. 

To  reserve  your  station,  write  Box  1252, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 


Volunteer  Opportunities 
Abound 

Teachers,  secretaries,  program  directors, 
orderlies,  nurses,  and  persons  with  a 
variety  of  other  skills  are  needed  for  more 
than  150  openings  in  Voluntary  Service 
in  the  next  six  months.  The  assignments  i 
are  for  one  or  two  years  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Some  of  the  hardest  people  to  find 
these  days,  said  placement  counselor  | 

Lloyd  Miller,  are  people  to  work  with  ' 

the  aging.  Most  volunteers  want  to  work 
with  children,  not  senior  citizens.  With 
some  VS  locations  expanding  senior  citizen 
programs,  and  nursing  homes  continuing 
to  need  orderlies  and  nurse  aides,  the 
demand  for  volunteers  genuinely  interested  j 
in  concerns  of  the  aging  is  on  the  rise. 

In  Downey,  Calif.,  a yard-and-gar- 
dening  project  geared  toward  senior  citi- 
zens and  handicapped  people  needs  a [ 

person  to  head  up  the  program.  At 
Champaign-Urbana,  111.;  at  Eureka,  111.; 
at  Browning,  Mont.;  and  at  Richmond,  Va., 
VSers  are  needed  to  work  in  nursing  I 

homes.  I 

Program  director  couples  are  also 
needed  at  a number  of  locations.  In  i 

March  placement  counselors  hope  to  as- 
sign older  couples  to  Carlsbad,  N.M., 
and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Philadel-  | 

phia.  Miss.,  needs  a couple  by  June.  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  needs  a couple  immediately. 
Mantua,  Ohio,  needs  a couple  by  April.  i 

“I  could  also  place  a half-dozen  fellows  | 
right  now,  ” said  Lloyd  Miller.  “The  ratio  I 
of  women  to  men  in  VS  is  more  balanced 
than  it  has  been  for  a long  time,  ” he 
added.  Of  the  223  VSers  in  service,  123 
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are  women  and  100  are  men,  a 55  to  45 
percent  ratio. 

For  more  about  service  openings  contact 
John  Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Builder  to  Explore 
Church  Building  Issues 

In  May  1975  a consultation  on  church 
buildings  was  held  at  Goshen,  Ind.  In 
May  1976  Builder  magazine  will  begin 
a yearlong  series  of  articles  on  issues 
rising  directly  out  of  that  consultation. 

The  series  will  feature  one  article 
per  month,  into  early  1977,  said  Builder 
editor  Levi  Miller.  A wide  variety  of 
issues  will  be  aired,  each  from  the  per- 
spective of  a different  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  Miller,  the  articles  ‘should  be  of 
special  interest  to  congregational  leaders, 
trustees,  pastors,  and  anyone  interested 
in  church  building  and  architecture.  ” 

Last  year’s  consultation  was  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  now  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
subsidized  by  a Fraternal  Funds  grant 
from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid.  Howard  J. 
Zehr,  MBCM  staff  person  who  took  leader- 
ship in  calling  the  consultation,  commented 
that  “frequent  inquiries  had  come  to 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Min- 
istries for  information  on  principles  and 
procedures  for  building  or  remodeling 
church  facilities.  The  consultation  at- 
tempted to  respond  to  this  expressed  need.  ” 

The  Builder  series,  then,  builds  on  the 
discussion  which  began  at  the  consulta- 
tion. Editor  Miller  reflected:  “These  ar- 
ticles come  at  a time  when  a lot  of  build- 
ing is  going  on.  Paradoxically,  many  con- 
gregational leaders  are  asking  how  to 
build  — and  even  whether  they  should 
build  at  all.  We  want  to  encourage  that 
discussion.” 

Titles  and  authors  for  the  11-article 
series  are  as  follows:  “Biblical  Founda- 
tions for  Church  Buildings,”  by  Edward 
Stoltzfus;  “Church  or  Meetinghouse?” 
by  Jan  Gleysteen;  “Trends  in  Mennonite 
Church  Buildings,”  by  Arthur  McPhee; 
“Determining  the  Needs  of  Your  Con- 
j gregation  Before  Building,  ” by  Erv  Schla- 
bach;  and  “Why  We  Didn’t  Build,”  by 
Earl  Sears. 

Also,  “Financial  Concerns  in  Building,” 

I by  Luke  Bomberger;  “The  Building  Com- 
1 mittee’s  Role,”  by  Herbert  Maust;  “An 
Architect’s  Perspective  on  Church 
Buildings,”  by  Rudy  P.  Friesen;  “Hear- 
ing in  the  Church  Auditorium,  ” by  Paul 
; Bender;  “The  Place  for  Expression,” 
by  Leroy  Kennel;  and  “Principles  That 
' Determine  the  Use  of  Church  Buildings,” 
by  Donald  E.  Yoder. 

Builder  magazine  is  a publication  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 


Student  Services  Endorses 
Food  Day  Observance 

Apr.  8,  tagged  Food  Day,  will  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  both  the  world  food 
crisis  and  domestic  hunger.  Mennonite 
Student  Services  Secretary  Hubert  Brown 
is  encouraging  students  and  young  adult 
groups  to  join  the  observance. 

Sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Science 
in  the  Public  Interest  based  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Food  Day  provides  opportunity 
for  groups  to  join  together  in  local  com- 
munities for  cooperative  projects  such  as 
teach-ins,  workshops,  farmers’  markets, 
and  alternative  food  fairs. 

An  eight-page  tabloid  offering  specific 


A twister  hit  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church  on  Sunday,  Mar.  21,  at  2:00 
p.m.  It  blew  off  at  least  one  third  of  the 
roof  of  the  auditorium.  Damage  is  esti- 
mated upwards  of  $25,000. 

Leslie  and  Helen  Miller,  recently 
returned  from  Africa,  currently  reside 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.,  with  their  children, 
and  will  be  attending  the  Peace  Menno- 
nite Church.  Leslie  is  studying  at  Trin- 
ity Bible  College. 

Gerd  Schowalter,  of  655  Bad  Kreuz- 
nach,  Auf  dem  Martinsberg  10,  West 
Germany,  would  like  to  make  contact 
with  families  of  the  same  name  (or  spelled 
Showalter)  in  North  America.  Write  to  the 
above  address. 

Counselors  are  needed  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  for  the  week 
of  Families  with  a Retarded  Child,  July 
11-17.  Persons  interested  in  this  minis- 
try may  write  for  an  application  blank. 
They  should  not  live  too  far  from  Laurel- 
ville, should  be  seventeen  or  older,  and 
eager  to  work  with  mentally  handi- 
capped persons.  Write  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite Church  Center,  Route  5,  Box 
145,  Mount  Pleasant,  PA.  15666. 

Goshen  College  has  openings  for  a full- 
time head  resident  for  men,  full-time 
and  half-time  head  residents  for  women. 
All  are  eight-month  appointments  start- 
ing August  1976.  Prefer  persons  with 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  social  or  be- 
havioral sciences.  Contact  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents, Russel  Liechty,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  phone  (219)  533- 
3161. 

Senior  Citizens’  Event  with  Tilman 
Smith,  A.  J.  Metzler,  and  Paul  Erb  is 
scheduled  for  Apr.  27-30  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center.  Subjects 
listed  by  Smith  are:  aging  without  grow- 


action  ideas  and  resources  is  available 
without  charge  (over  10  copies,  five  cents 
each)  from  Eood  Day,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

Mennonite  groups  wanting  denomina- 
tional tie-ins  related  to  general  back- 
ground on  hunger  as  well  as  service 
programs  geared  toward  solution  may 
write  to:  Edgar  Stoesz,  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee,  Akron,  PA  17501;  John 
Wider,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Canada),  201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  Willard  Roth,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514;  Harold  Regier,  General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church,  Box  347,  New- 
ton, KS  67114. 


ing  old,  avoiding  rip-offs,  retirement 
careers,  the  kingdom  for  such  a time  as 
this,  and  building  friendships.  Metzler 
will  lead  in  Bible  studies  during  each 
session.  Erb  will  add  poetry  reading, 
stories,  humor  reminiscences.  A full 
program  and  schedule  is  available  from 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Route  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 

Bible  study  and  music  will  highlight 
the  Spring  Assembly  of  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Conference,  May  1 and  2. 
J.  C.  Wenger,  professor  at  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  will  be  the  main  speaker  when  the 
conference  convenes  at  the  Blooming  Glen 
meetinghouse  on  May  1.  A mass  chorus 
of  persons  from  Franconia  and  Eastern 
District  conference  churches  will  partici- 
pate in  a conjoint  music  celebration  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  2.  Wenger  will 
speak  on  “Inspiration”  in  the  Saturday 
morning  session  and  on  “Interpretation”  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  session  plan- 
ned for  youth  and  adults,  “Instruction”  will 
be  his  subject.  Other  conference  discussion 
will  focus  on  papers  prepared  by  the 
Leadership  Commission  for  adoption  by 
the  assembly  — “The  Meaning  of  Ordina- 
tion” and  “The  Meaning  of  Baptism  and 
Church  Membership.  ” Prior  to  Assembly 
these  papers  will  be  discussed  in  cluster 
meetings  of  congregational  leaders. 

Philip  Bontrager  returned  to  the  U.S. 
on  Eeb.  5 after  completing  a 30-month 
term  as  a mission  associate  in  Honduras. 
His  address  is  Route  4,  Box  33,  Milford, 
DE  19963. 

Luke  and  Mary  Martin  and  family, 

who  have  been  serving  in  Thailand,  ar- 
rived in  the  States  for  furlough  on  Feb. 
26.  Their  address  is  Route  1,  Box  154B, 
Atglen,  PA  19310. 
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Eastern  Mennonite  High  School,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  held  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  a new  gymnasium  on 
Feb.  24.  Dorothy  Shank,  head  of  the 
school’s  Board  of  Overseers,  was  in  charge 
of  the  activities.  The  new  gym  will  be 
a steel  building  with  a partial  brick  front 
and  the  cost,  according  to  signed  contracts, 
comes  to  $273,000.  Open  house  for  the 
projected  building  is  scheduled  for  EMHS 
Homecoming  on  Oct.  23  and  24.  In  the 
above  picture,  Dewitt  Heatwole,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school 
and  college,  signs  the  contract  for  building 
the  gymnasium. 

Omar  and  Lois  Stahl,  who  serve  with 
the  Bavaria  Mennonite  Home  Mission 
in  Munich,  Germany,  arrived  in  the  U S. 
for  furlough  on  Mar.  8.  Their  address  is 
B.D.  1,  Box  136  B,  Marietta  PA  17547. 

Cloy  Troyer  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Bethany  Mennonite  Church,  Albany, 
Ore.,  late  last  year.  He  had  been  pastor 
at  First  Mennonite,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Harold 
Hochstetler,  conference  overseer,  was  in 
charge  of  the  service. 

The  30th  Annual  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  the  Pleas- 
ant View  Mennonite  Church,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa.,  Apr.  16-18.  Abram  Metz, 
Ben  F.  Lapp,  Roy  and  Hope  Brubaker, 
and  Norman  Shertzer  are  the  speakers. 

Give  Us  Daily  Bread,  a film  on  the 
world  food  crisis  produced  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  is  available  for  book- 
ing beginning  on  Apr.  1.  The  film  is  de- 
signed to  be  helpful  to  Christians  who 
are  aware  of  the  food  crisis  but  are  un- 
sure how  to  respond.  Besides  empha- 
sizing the  role  affluent  North  America 
plays  in  causing  hunger  problems,  the  film 
explains  choices  and  changes  in  lifestyle 
which  North  Americans  must  make  if  the 
world  is  to  be  fed.  In  the  film  several 
Mennonite  families  tell  of  changes  they 
have  made.  The  film  is  available  from 
conference  offices,  MCC  regional  or  pro- 
vincial offices,  or  MCC  headquarter  offices 
at  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501, 
or  201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winni- 
peg, Man.  R3T  2C8. 


The  seventh  Paul-Timothy  class  held 
its  orientation  at  Eastern  Board  head- 
quarters, Salunga,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  9.  Fifty- 
nine  persons  enrolled.  The  Paul-Timothy 
program  lasts  for  two  years  and  offers 
three  weekend  seminars  each  year.  The 
groups  also  discuss  one  book  per  month 
in  connection  with  their  Bible  study. 
Paul-Timothy  groups  usually  include  a 
minister  or  experienced  teacher  and  one 
or  more  persons  who  are  disciples  in 
training.  The  structure  is  designed  to  fit 
the  needs  of  individuals.  Frequently  two 
or  three  couples  form  a group.  By  special 
request  several  years  ago,  the  program 
now  includes  women. 

Glenn  Musselman,  missionary  to  Bra- 
zil for  19  years,  is  teaching  two  courses, 
evangelism  and  pastoral  psychology,  at 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  Institute, 
Curitiba,  Brazil.  He  is  leading  an  addi- 
tional evening  class  once  a week  as  a 
part  of  extension  study.  A number  of  Bra- 
zilian German  Mennonites  have  also 
asked  Glenn  to  teach  a weekly  class  in 
choral  directing  in  Portuguese.  Lois 
Musselman  has  been  asked  to  give  organ 
lessons.  Musselmans  are  presently  con- 
sidering several  new  suburbs  for  starting 
new  churches.  A Sunday  afternoon  out- 
reach has  already  been  started  in  Pin- 
heirinho  suburb.  Glenn  will  lead  evan- 
gelistic meetings  at  Vila  Lindoia  (Por- 
tuguese-speaking) at  the  end  of  March. 

Now  ready  for  use  is  a cassette  con- 
taining two  timely  messages  by  John  A. 
Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  (Ind.)  College,  de- 
livered at  the  College  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  1 this  year.  Titles 
of  the  presentations  are:  “Biblical  Per- 
spectives on  Land,  Nation,  and  Politics,” 
and  “Can  We  Join  What  18th-Century 
Mennonites  Could  Not?  ” These  messages 
should  be  of  value  in  studying  the  Men- 
nonite response  to  the  Bicentennial  ac- 
tivities this  year.  The  cassette  can  be 
rented  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  for  a service 
charge  of  $1. 

Summer  Voluntary  Service  workers 

are  needed  in  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Texas  to 
assist  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VS 
units  in  community  activities  June  through 
August.  The  assignments  primarily 
focus  around  children  and  youth  with 
opportunities  for  teaching  Bible  school 
and  assisting  in  club  and  summer  rec- 
reation programs. 

Summer  VSers  function  as  part  of 
already  established  units  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a south  Texas  VS  team  which 
will  travel  to  different  areas  of  south 
Texas,  helping  with  special  projects  and 
serving  as  camp  counselors  and  summer 
Bible  school  teachers.  The  special  summer 
VS  team  was  requested  by  the  South 
Texas  Mennonite  Church  Council.  Vol- 


unteers with  Spanish  background  or  fa- 
miliarity are  preferred.  A couple  is  also 
needed  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
team. 

Summer  volunteers  may  contact  John 
Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

The  dates  May  2-9  have  been  de- 
clared National  Family  Week  in  the  U.S. 
Mennonite  congregations  are  encour- 
aged to  plan  for  an  appropriate  family 
life  emphasis  during  the  week.  Family 
life  resource  materials  are  available  from 
Beulah  Kauffman,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Another  ongoing  re- 
source is  Christian  Living,  published  by 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale, 
PA  15683. 


The  Mario  Snyder  family  returned  to  j 
Argentina  on  Mar.  16  to  their  task  of 
church  building  in  the  city  of  Moron,  a 1 
part  of  greater  Buenos  Aires.  According  to 
the  Snyders,  they  enjoyed  their  visits  to 
congregations  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  j 

Mario  will  be  directing  the  Seminary  Ex- 
tension Program  in  addition  to  caring  | 

for  three  congregations.  Egda  is  an  ele- 
mentary school  teacher,  specialized  in 
helping  slow  learners.  Their  children,  as 
seen  in  the  picture  from  left  to  right  are: 
Pablito,  Debbie,  Annie,  Marcos,  and  Mary 
Kathryn.  Mrs.  Snyder  is  a sister  of  Daniel 
Schipani,  currently  at  Princeton. 

Afghanistan,  a landlocked  country  in 
western  Asia  dependent  upon  moisture, 
is  having  an  unusually  mild  winter  with  i 
little  snow.  Carol  Erb,  secretary  to  the 
medical  director  of  NOOR  Eye  Institute  ■ 
in  the  capital  Kabul,  explained  that  since  [ 
Afghanistan  is  rainless  from  March  to 
November,  “they  count  every  snowflake  | 
more  precious  than  gold.”  Carol,  who  ' 

has  served  three  years  in  Afghanistan 
with  MCC  and  currently  works  with  Men-  i 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  reported  also  jl 
that  professors  visiting  NOOR  offer  a j 

valuable  contribution  to  the  hospital,  j 
academically  and  personally.  I 

Goshen  College  will  host  the  northeast  ! * 
regional  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  j 

Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  ^ 

Children  on  Saturday,  Apr.  3.  About  250  e 
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participants  are  expected  for  the  daylong 
emphasis  on  “The  Rights  of  the  Child.” 
Keynote  speaker  will  be  Otto  Klassen,  of 
Oaklawn  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter, Inc.,  Elkhart.  His  topic  is  “The 
Right  to  Be  a Child.” 

The  Champaign-Urbana,  111.,  Volu- 
ntary Service  unit  moved  into  its  own 
house  on  Feb.  28.  The  move,  as  well 
as  the  purchase  of  the  property,  added 
a new  dimension  to  VS  support  group 
responsibilities.  Decisions  had  to  be 
made  about  remodeling  expenses.  Work 
crews  from  First  Mennonite,  East  Bend, 
and  Dewey  Mennonite  were  organized 
to  fix  the  house.  Support  group  mem- 
bers from  the  three  sponsoring  chuches 
arranged  for  moving  help  and  reported 
needs  for  furnishings  and  household 
supplies  back  to  their  congregations.  The 
new  VS  house  at  305  West  Beardsley  can 
accommodate  more  VSers  than  the  double 
apartment  rented  previously.  Current  VS 
openings  at  Champaign-Urbana  include  a 
nurse’s  aide  to  work  at  Royal  Fontana 
Nursing  Home  and  a home  rehabilitation 
coordinator  to  supervise  a home  repair 
project.  A male  community  worker  is 
needed  by  May,  a program  director  couple 
by  June,  and  a homemaker  aide  by  August. 
Interested  persons  may  contact  John 
Lehman,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

An  appreciative  audience  of  some  850 
persons  (two  nights)  saw  the  enactment 
of  Light  from  Heaven  a play  written 
and  produced  by  the  youth  of  the  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  area.  Carolyn  Mullett  wrote 
and  directed  the  play,  assisted  by  Paul 
Miller.  The  play  was  based  on  the  book 
by  the  same  title,  written  by  Christmas 
Carol  Kauffman.  Youth  performing  in  the 
play  were  from  the  four  Stark  County 
Mennonite  churches  and  the  two  Con- 
servative Mennonite  churches  in  the 
local  area. 

Special  meetings:  Joe  M.  Esh,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  at  Crumstown,  North  Liberty, 

1 Ind.,  Apr.  7-14.  Eldon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
at  Forks,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Mar.  28-31. 

New  members  by  baptism:  twelve  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  seven  at  Leetonia,  Ohio. 


readers  say 

I Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
■ on  printed  articles. 

This  is  to  thank  you  for  your  having  published 
I the  words  of  hope  and  a renewed  vision  in  the 
I lead  article  (Mar.  9)  by  Jan  Gleysteen,  "The 
I Anabaptist  Vision:  Time  for  Phase  Three.  ” 

! For  thirty  years  the  Anabaptist  vision,  as  inter- 
' preted  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  has  been  a valid 
Mennonite  mainstay.  It  provided  a (now  sub- 
stantiated) synthesis  of  a movement  which 
claimed  to  be  an  authentic  part  of  God’s 
kingdom.  And  through  our  common  search  to- 
gether with  regard  to  our  beginnings  as  a broth- 
erhood — as  we  sorted  through  the  pieces  — 


have  as  a result  been  drawn  closer  together 
as  a gathered,  believers’  church. 

Has  this  vision  remained  only  vision?  Was 
it  only  a vision  even  for  the  Anabaptists?  1 
would  like  to  underscore  what  is  already  implic- 
it in  Gleysteen’s  article,  namely,  that  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  in 
its  essence  something  far  more  substantial  than 
a mere  utopian  dream;  it  is  reality,  imperfect 
to  be  sure,  but  a manifestation  of  the  perfect. 
It  is  an  imperfect  casting  of  the  ideal,  but  as 
such,  embodies  something  of  the  substance  of 
the  ideal  and  vision  — indeed,  the  vision  has 
found  fulfillment.  For  a true  vision,  in  contrast 
to  illusion,  is  a positive  part  of  the  human 
experience,  essential  to  being,  itself  — and  this, 
no  matter  which  vision  a person  or  group  ac- 
cepts as  noble  and  true. 

For  those  of  us  who  accept  the  Anabaptist 
vision  (the  gatheredness  of  God’s  people,  each 
of  whom  in  his  and  her  individual,  personal 
being  is  worthy  of  being  called  “disciple,”  the 
composite  of  which  is  inspired  by  God’s  bound- 
less love,  and  which  lives  out  of  and  emanates 
this  same  quality  of  life  and  love)  the  words  of 
Gleysteen  can  only  impel  us  on  to  a new  level  of 
Christian  response  to  the  divine  mandate.  That 
is  to  be  faithful  to  our  vision  in  a new  day  and 
era.  — Leonard  Gross,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I appreciate  the  Gospel  Herald.  You  folks  are, 
in  my  opinion,  doing  a good  job.  I feel  it  must 
be  difficult  to  try  and  serve  the  needs  of  so 
many  who  have  such  a varied  background  as 
we  have  in  our  Mennonite  churches  today. 
I’ve  just  read  the  article  “Open  Season  on 
Writers  ” by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe  (Jan.  6)  and  it 
just  made  my  day.  I m not  a writer  and  would 
not  try  to  pose  as  one,  but  I am  saddened 
sometimes  in  seeing  someone  laying  the  verbal 
club  on  a writer  when  the  writer  has  expressed 
honestly  his  convictions  and  views.  Several 
years  ago  politicians  were  making  much  of  the 
so-called  “silent  majority.”  I believe  there  is 
also  a silent  majority  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity who  are  benefiting  greatly  from  what 
Christian  writers  have  to  say  in  Gospel  Herald, 
and  elsewhere,  even  though  they  may  never 
write  and  tell  anyone  so.  Hardly  an  issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  gets  by  me  that  1 don’t 
find  myself  shedding  tears  over  some  article 
that  has  inspired  me  beyond  words  to  express 
and  perhaps  I should  write  more  often  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  write. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  agree  fully  with  every 
writer’s  views.  However,  I feel  that  every 
article  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  grow  in 
some  way.  And  isn’t  this  after  all  what  Chris- 
tian writers  are  writing  for?  I would  en- 
courage such  writers  then  to  keep  on  “laying 
it  down  ” before  us  because  we,  this  majority, 
need  to  read  what  you  have  to  say.  So  when 
you  are  taking  it  on  the  chin  from  someone  who 
has  no  use  for  your  view,  think  optimistically 
that  the  many  who  did  not  write  have  probably 
found  a good  use  for  it.  — Emanuel  Peter- 
sheim.  North  Bloomfield,  Ohio. 

Your  editorial,  “A  Work  of  Pornography,”  in 
the  Mar.  9,  1976,  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald 
puzzles  me.  Have  we  uncovered  a new  Men- 
nonite legalism,  “Thou  shalt  not  say  anything 
good  about  America  or  we  will  hit  you  with 
every  verbal  weapon  at  our  command”? 

The  author,  Robert  Flood,  claims  in  his  book 
that  America  is  most  blessed  of  the  nations.  You 
are  outraged,  this  is  pornography,  you  say.  You 
insist  thereby  that  Flood  doesn’t  think  God 
has  any  blessings  left  over  for  any  other  land 
and  that  Flood,  therefore,  does  not  acknowledge 
any  Christians  as  existing  in  other  lands. 

Sometimes  in  complimenting  my  wife,  I tell 
her  that  as  her  husband  I’m  the  most  blessed 
man  in  the  world.  Does  this  mean  I think 
God  has  blessed  no  other  man  likewise  . . . 


that  in  the  whole  world  God  has  made  no 
other  husband  sublimely  happy?  I’m  ashamed 
of  this  editorial.  Where  is  this  Christian  charity 
and  agape  love  we  hear  so  much  about? 
How  can  we  so  piously  talk  about  nonresistance 
and  loving  our  enemies  and  so  distort  another 
Christian’s  serious  efforts  to  honor  his  Lord 
via  what  he  sees  in  God’s  blessings?  I m not 
asking  you,  Robert  Kreider  or  anyone  else,  to 
accept  all  Flood  says,  but  to  repudiate  him  with 
irrational  assumptions  is  cheap,  much  too 
cheap  for  either  of  you  in  the  positions  you 
hold. 

I m praying  for  a better  attitude  for  both  of 
you.  — James  R.  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Atkinson,  Mark  and  Grace  (Myers),  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Robert 
Lee,  Dec.  25,  1975. 

Crossgrove,  Philip  and  Shirley  (Aeschliman), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Michelle  Lynn,  Feb.  27,  1976. 

Kershner,  Bill  and  Faye  (Eichorn),  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  third  daughter,  Holly  Cyreen,  Mar.  5, 
1976. 

Miller,  Mose  and  Elizabeth  (Hershberger), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son. 
Merlin  Dale,  Dec,  12,  1975. 

Rohrer,  Paul  and  Alta  (Schlabach),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Benjamin  Hans;  born  on 
Jan.  25,  1976;  received  for  adoption  on  Feb. 
27,  1976. 

Schlegel,  Peter  and  Mary  Ann  (Erb),  Tavi- 
stock, Ont.,  first  child,  Andrea  Elizabeth,  Eeb. 

2,  1976. 

Short,  LaVon  and  Linda  (Schrock),  Archbold, 
Ohio,  third  son,  Joel  Aaron,  Mar.  2,  1976. 

Siebert,  David  and  Ruth  (Soper),  Zurich,  Ont., 
second  son,  Joel  Christian,  Feb.  28,  1976. 

Stebbins,  Richard  and  Theresa  (Yoder), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Leah  Nicole,  Mar. 

3,  1976. 

Weaver,  Arthur  and  Glenna  (Musselman), 
Apple  Creek,  Ohio,  second  son,  Benjamin 
Charles,  Feb.  8,  1976. 

Correction:  The  name  of  the  daughter  born 
to  Walter  and  Wini  Wilt  (Mar.  9 issue)  was 
omitted.  Her  name  is  Tricia  Rene. 


marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gerhart  — Lehman. — Norman  Gerhart,  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa,,  Chestnut  Hill  cong.,  and  Donna 
Lehman,  Strasburg,  Pa.,  Paradise  cong.,  by 
Fred  W.  Martin,  Mar.  6,  1976. 

Hackman  — Cehman.  — Steve  Hackman, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Perkiomenville  cong.,  and 
Lois  Marie  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa.,  Bally  cong.,  by 
Kenneth  Tinch,  Jan.  31,  1976. 

Hershberger  — Hershberger.  — Duane  Lee 
Hershberger,  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  and  Mabel 
E.  Hershberger,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  Johnsville 
cong.,  by  Lloyd  Gingerich,  Eeb.  14,  1976. 

Hess  — Rohrer. — Dwight  L.  Hess,  Marietta, 
Pa.,  Mount  Joy  cong.,  and  Cheryl  M.  Rohrer, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Chestnut  Hill  cong., 
by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Mar.  6,  1976. 

Horst  — Haley.  — Albert  Horst,  Dalton,  Ohio. 
Martins  cong.,  and  Elorence  Haley,  Moreland, 
Ohio,  Church  of  Brethren,  by  Reuben  Hofstet- 
ter,  Oct.  1,  1975. 
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obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 


Detweiler,  Susan  H.,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Lizzie  (Horning)  Freed,  was  born  in  West  Rock- 
hill  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  29,  1889;  died  at  the  Souder- 
ton  Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Feb.  16, 
1976;  aged  86  y.  On  June  10,  1911,  she  was 
married  to  Samuel  G.  Swartley,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  1918.  In  1928,  she  was  married 
to  Jacob  Detweiler,  who  died  on  Oct.  14,  1975. 
Surviving  are  one  stepdaughter  (Esther  D.  — Mrs. 
David  Histand),  2 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Bessie  Souder). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Rockhill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  21,  in  charge  of  Henry  L.  Ruth  and 
Wayne  Kratz;  interment  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 

Diener,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  John  M.  and 
Hettie  Kreider,  was  born  at  Soudersburg,  Pa., 
Apr.  19,  1894;  died  at  the  Friendship  Manor, 
S.  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Feb.  18,  1976;  aged  81 
y.  She  was  married  to  D.  H.  Bender,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  January  1945.  On  July 
29,  1961,  she  was  married  to  Harry  A.  Diener, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children 
(Daniel  H.  and  Norma  E.  Schapera)  stepchil- 
dren (Ralph,  Paul,  Ruth,  and  Earl  Bender  and 
Daniel,  Edward,  Clayton,  Truman,  Paul,  Willard, 
and  Herman  Diener),  27  grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 2 sisters  (Lena  M.  Kreider  and 
Mrs.  Amy  Click),  and  2 brothers  (Jesse  B.  and 
John  F.  Kreider).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Palmyra  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Yoder  Mennonite  Church, 
Yoder,  Kan.,  in  charge  of  John  Landis,  Jonas 
Yoder,  Andrew  Bontrager,  and  Edward  Yutzy; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Gibson,  Maurice  W.,  son  of  Frank  and  Iva 
(Mattix)  Gibson,  was  born  near  Lafayette,  Ind., 
Feb.  22,  1903;  died  at  Porter  Memorial 

Hospital,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Feb.  28,  1976;  aged 
73  y.  On  Aug.  17,  1930,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Reinhardt,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Milton  Gibson),  2 grandsons  and 
2 brothers  (Forrest  and  Carl).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 brothers  and  one  sister.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Hopewell  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  2, 
in  charge  of  John  F.  Murray;  interment  in  the 
Hopewell  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Cingerich,  Jeff  G.,  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Shetler)  Cingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Mar.  15,  1884;  died  at  his  home  in 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  4,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On 
Dec.  3,  1908,  he  was  married  to  Ida  S.  Yoder, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  May  22,  1936. 
On  Feb.  21,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Lovina 
Schlabach,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Mary,  Mabel,  Elsie,  Chester,  and 
Arvilla),  4 grandsons,  and  one  brother  (Ben). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sunnyside  Conserva- 
tive Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  David  L. 
Yoder,  Alva  Swartzendruber,  and  Morris  Swart- 
zendruber;  interment  of  the  East  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 

Good,  Jacob  H.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Emma  (Gar- 
ber) Good,  was  born  at  Hopedale,  111.,  June 
22,  1898;  died  at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  1,  1976; 
aged  77  y.  On  Dec.  23,  1924,  he  was  married  to 
Ada  Christophel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 sons  (Maynard  L.,  Willard  C.,  and  Tru- 
man G.),  2 daughters  (Doris — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Shoemaker  and  Melba  — Mrs.  Leslie  Miller),  17 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Irvin),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller,  Mrs.  Ella  Mast,  and 
Anna  — Mrs.  Henry  Swartz).  Memorial  services 
were  held  at  the  Toale  Brothers  Funeral 
Home,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Mar.  3,  and  at  the  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 


he  was  a member.  Mar.  5,  in  charge  of  Rus- 
sell Krabill;  interment  in  the  Prairie  Street 
Cemetery. 

Heller,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Christina 
(Wingard)  Knavel,  was  born  in  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  June  10,  1897;  died  at  the  Lee  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Eeb.  8,  1976;  aged  78  y.  She 
was  married  to  Calvin  Heller,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Vera  Brambling,  Arbutus  — Mrs.  Clarence 
Ohler,  and  Zella  — Mrs.  Otto  Wentz),  one  son 
(Roscoe),  7 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchil- 
dren, and  2 brothers  (Cloyd  and  George  Kna- 
vel). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sisters 
and  2 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the  Weav- 
er Mennonite  Church.  Funerals  services  were 
held  at  the  Lloyd  Shank  Funeral  Home,  in 
charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shetler;  interment  in  Dun- 
mire  Cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Anna,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Mary  (Blough)  Griffith,  was  born  in  Cambria 
Co.,  Pa.,  July  13,  1900;  died  on  Feb.  24,  1976; 
aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to  Milton  Hersh- 
berger, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
daughter  (Grace),  her  stepmother,  one  half  sister 
(Mrs.  Geraldine  Hostetler),  and  2 half  brothers 
(Eugene  and  Harold  Griffith).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Beatrice),  who  died 
earlier  the  same  day,  and  one  brother  (El- 
vin).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shelter 
and  Stanley  Freed;  interment  in  Kaufman  Ceme- 
tery. 

Hershberger,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Milton 
and  Anna  (Griffith)  Hershberger,  was  born  at 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1925;  died  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1976;  aged  50 
y.  She  is  survived  by  her  father  and  one  sister 
(Grace).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kaufman 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  Feb.  26,  in  charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shetler 
and  Stanley  Freed;  interment  in  the  Kaufman 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Roger  Duane,  son  of  Henry  and 
Ruth  (Widmer)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  July  6,  1953;  died  as  a result  of  a 
house  fire  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  8,  1976; 
aged  22  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters 
(Bette  Miller  and  Ramona — Mrs.  Tony  Am- 
long),  3 brothers  (Larry,  Aden,  and  Kenneth), 
and  his  grandfather  (Abraham  Kauffman).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar. 
10,  in  charge  of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment 
in  the  Sharon  Hill  Cemetery. 

Risser,  Esther,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Eshleman,  was  born  in  Washington  Co., 
Md.,  Nov.  14,  1895;  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Jan.  17,  1976;  aged  80  y.  On  June  26,  19^,  she 
was  married  to  Adin  H.  Risser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 stepdaughters  (Mrs.  La- 
ban Showalter,  Mrs.  Phares  Horst,  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Horst),  one  stepson  (Benjamin  M. 
Risser),  18  stepgrandchildren,  7 step-great- 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Naomi  Eshleman), 
and  one  brother  (Martin  Eshleman).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Mt.  Olive  Mennonite 
Church,  Maugansville,  Md.,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of 
Glenn  Martin  and  Ira  Martin;  interment  in 
Reiff  Church  cemetery. 

Roth,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nicklaus  and 
Mary  Roth,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
July  10,  1886;  died  at  her  home  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Mar.  6,  1976;  aged  89  y.  Surviving  are 
one  brother  (John)  and  one  sister  (Lena 
Roth).  She  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Short  Funeral  Home  on  Mar.  8, 
in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Schlatter,  Lydia  Hannah,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Katherine  (Steinman)  Slagel,  was 


born  near  Gridley,  111.,  Dec.  14,  1883;  died  at 
Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Mar.  6, 
1976;  aged  92  y.  On  Sept.  6,  1908,  she  was 
married  to  William  Schlatter,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Nov.  4,  1967.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (L.  William),  one  granddaughter,  and 
one  brother  (Ed  Slagel).  One  son  (Orie  W.) 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Mar.  8,  in  charge 
of  Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  the  Sharon 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Schweitzer,  William,  son  of  Nick  and  Mattie 
(Troyer)  Schweitzer,  was  born  near  Milford, 
Neb.,  Mar.  21,  1895;  died  at  the  Fillmore 
County  Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb.,  Mar.  1,  1976; 
aged  80  y.  On  Dec.  6,  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Pauline  Noel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Boyd  and  Lyle),  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Doris  Lichti,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Jay  Swartzendruber, 
and  Carol — Mrs.  Stanley  Bruning),  10  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Perry),  and  2 sisters  (Gertrude  — Mrs.  Ben 
Saltzman  and  Ellen  — Mrs.  Paul  Oswald).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  and 
2 sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Salem  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  3,  in  charge 
of  Leland  Oswald  and  Fred  Reeb;  interment 
in  the  Salem  Cemetery. 

Spangler,  Howard  J.,  son  of  Arthur  H.  and 
Lydia  (Horst)  Spangler,  was  born  in  East  Earl 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1913;  died  at  his  home  on 
Jan.  10,  1976;  aged  62  y.  On  Nov.  28,  1935, 
he  was  married  to  Erma  Newswanger,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Evelyn  — Mrs.  John  L.  Snader  and  Sharon)  and 
2 sons  (J.  Mervin  and  Donald).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  daughter  (Ruth  Ann)  and  one 
grandson.  He  was  a member  of  the  New  Holland 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  13,  in  charge  of  Frank  Shirk 
and  Amos  Sauder;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Wingard,  Ervin,  son  of  Levi  P.  and  Lydia 
(Hostetler)  Wingard,  was  born  in  Cambria  Co., 
Pa.,  Feb.  29,  1892;  died  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Johnstown,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1975;  aged  83  y. 
He  was  married  to  Eva  Griffin,  who  preceded 
him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Hostetler  and  Leona  — 
Mrs.  Ray  Miller,  Jr.),  one  son  (David),  8 grand- 
children, and  one  brother  (Henry).  One  brother 
and  2 sisters  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Weaver  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec. 
29,  in  charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shetler;  interment 
in  the  Richland  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

South  Central  Conference  Ministers'  Retreat,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  Mar.  30-Apr.  1. 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23- 
25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May 
1-2. 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.D.,  June  10-13. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana- Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 
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Anglican  Yearbook 
Reports  Losses 

Baptisms,  confirmations,  and  Easter 
communions  all  declined  in  the  period 
1970-73  — the  latest  figures  available 

— according  to  the  1976  Church  of  Eng- 
land Yearbook.  Infant  baptisms  fell  from 

347.000  in  1970  to  298,000  in  1973,  a drop 
of  14.3  percent.  Confirmations  over  the 
same  period  dropped  from  113,000  to 

100.000  a loss  of  11.3  percent. 

Easter  communicants  over  the  three-year 
period  were  down  by  7.2  percent  — 1,684,- 
000  as  opposed  to  1,814,000 — though 
Christmas  communicants  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1.8  percent.  The  figure  for 
“persons  usually  attending  Sunday  ser- 
vices” fell  from  1,559,000  to  1,410,000 

— a decline  of  8.5  percent. 

Laos  Gives  No  Hint 

It  Will  Bar  Religious  Freedom 

Laos  has  traditionally  been  a deeply 
religious  country,  and  there  are  no  indi- 
cations that  religious  freedom  will  cease 
to  exist  under  the  new  communist  govern- 
ment. During  a recent  question-and- 
answer  session  broadcast  on  Radio  Vien- 
tiane, someone  asked:  “Will  religious 

practice  be  allowed  without  the  mon- 
archy?” 

The  answer  made  clear  that  there  is  no 
policy  to  keep  the  people  from  practicing 
their  religions,  and  that  people  have  the 
freedom  to  practice  any  religion  without 
discarding  Laotian  traditions. 

World  Heading  for  Nuclear  Holocaust, 
Says  Scottish  Presbyterian  Leader 

Mankind  is  heading  for  a nuclear  holo- 
caust which  only  the  Christian  church, 
renewed  by  being  committed  to  Christ’s 
way  of  nonviolence,  can  avert,  according 
to  Lord  George  MacLeod,  noted  Scottish 
Presbyterian  leader.  MacLeod,  who  founded 
the  Iona  Community  off  northwest 
Scotland  and  is  a former  moderator 
I of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
1 of  Scotland,  gave  the  warning  when  he 
1 addressed  a meeting  of  the  North  East 
t London  Polytechnic. 

Himself  a pacifist,  he  said  both  the  de- 


mand of  Christian  obedience  and  the 
present  world  political  situation  requires 
the  contemporary  church  to  be  a pacifist 
church.  He  said  he  believed  the  churches’ 
failure  to  be  pacifist  undermined  their 
evangelistic  credibility.  “One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  young  people  don’t  come  to 
church  is  that  we  in  the  church  don’t 
really  believe  in  ‘crowning  the  Lamb 
on  the  throne’  — we  prefer  realism. 
Against  all  common  sense  we  must 
face  the  necessity  of  applying  the  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  the  cross,  the  way  of 
nonviolent  love,  to  the  world  today.” 

Will  Not  Recruit  Missionaries 
As  Agents,  the  CIA  Reports 

American  church  workers  and  journalists 
will  no  longer  be  recruited  as  agents  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA), 
according  to  a statement  issued  by  the 
agency.  In  announcing  the  policy  change, 
the  CIA  indicated  that  it  would  accept 
information  voluntarily  offered  by  clergy 
or  reporters. 

The  policy  statement  reflected  a change 
in  the  operation  of  the  agency  since 
George  Bush  recently  succeeded  William 
Colby  as  its  director.  Mr.  Colby  had  de- 
fended CIA  use  of  missionary  personnel 
despite  objections  from  church  groups  and 
missionary  agencies. 

Divorces  in  U.S.  During  ’75 
Topped  Million 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  indicates 
that  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  U.S. 
passed  the  1 million  mark  in  1975.  The 
center  recorded  843,000  divorces  in  the 
first  10  months  of  last  year,  and  officials 
said  the  figures  was  expected  to  rise  to 
more  than  1 million  by  the  year’s  end. 

The  U.S.  divorce  rate  began  to  rise  in 
1962,  climbing  to  479,000  in  1965  and 
more  than  doubling  to  the  estimated  1 
million  last  year.  Dr.  Paul  Click,  senior 
demographer  with  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
using  1971  figures,  said  that  29  percent  of 
American  marriages  end  in  divorce.  In 
using  the  new  figures,  the  rate  rises  to 
about  33  percent. 


Cuba’s  Constitution  Cites 
Freedom  of  Religion 

Cuba’s  newly  approved  constitution, 
which  institutionalized  the  communist 
revolutionary  process  and  set  up  a new 
decentralized  one-party  rule,  provides 
that  each  person  may  profess  whatever 
religion  he  chooses  and  may  practice, 
“within  legal  limits,  the  worship  of  his 
choice.  ” 

It  stipulates,  however,  that  "the  law 
will  regulate  the  activities  of  religious 
institutions”  and  that  “it  is  illegal  and 
punishable  for  faith  or  religious  belief  to 
oppose  the  Revolution,  education,  work, 
armed  defense  . . . respect  for  the  coun- 
try’s symbols,  or  any  other  duties  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution.  ” 

Adopted  in  December  1975  by  the  First 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Constitution  was  approved  on  Feb.  15, 
by  97.7  percent  of  the  5.5  million  voters 
who  went  to  the  polls.  It  marked  the 
first  time  Cubans  had  voted  since  Pre- 
mier Castro  came  to  power  17  years  ago. 

Seeks  to  Release 

Christians  Held  in  Communist  Lands 

An  organization  called  the  Christian 
Prisoners’  Release  International  has  been 
launched  here  to  coordinate  an  inter- 
national campaign  for  the  release  of  thou- 
sands of  Christian  prisoners  in  communist 
Eastern  Europe. 

Director  of  the  organization  is  David 
Hathaway,  an  Elim  Pentecostal  minister, 
who  himself  spent  10  months  in  a Czecho- 
slovak jail  for  smuggling  Bibles  into  the 
country.  He  was  released  in  April  1973  on 
the  intervention  of  British  Foreign  Min- 
istry and  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  who  recently  visited 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  his 
ministry  at  Dewsbury  in  the  northern 
county  of  Yorkshire.  He  claims  there  are 
several  thousand  evangelical  Christians 
imprisoned  for  their  faith  in  Russia  alone. 
This,  he  says,  does  not  include  the  Russian 
Orthodox  and  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions. Since  1929,  he  also  says,  more  than 

45,000  evangelical  Christians  alone  have 
been  jailed  by  the  Russians  and  22,000 
have  died. 


I March  30, 1976 
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Seven  Mennonite  Hymns 


“In  the  past  it  was  often  the  case  that  a minister 
would  compose  a hymn  text  to  be  sung  after  his  ser- 
mon. . . . The  tunes  did  not  have  to  be  original  — 
any  familiar  tune  can  be  used  to  convey  our  message  of 
faith.”  — Peter  Letkemann 

I am  neither  a musician  nor  the  son  of  one,  though 
all  the  other  members  of  my  family  sing  exceptionally 
well.  But  I have  a lot  of  interest  in  church  music  be- 
cause of  its  significance  in  church  life.  And  like  the 
Sunday  school  and  the  sermon  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted. 

So  1 am  pleased  to  present  this  special  issue  devoted 
to  Mennonite  church  music.  It  is  a Meetinghouse  issue, 
planned  by  the  group  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
in  Christ  editors  who  get  together  about  twice  a year 
to  plan  articles  related  to  themes  which  we  all  have  in 
common. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is  the  sharing  of  writers 
from  the  various  groups  — persons  with  whom  individual 
editors  would  not  be  acquainted.  For  example,  how  many 
Gospel  Herald  readers  have  ever  met  Peter  Letkemann? 
Neither  have  I,  yet  his  article  in  this  issue  set  me  to 
pondering  certain  aspects  of  our  Mennonite  church  music. 

For  example,  why  are  there  so  few  Mennonite  hymns 
in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal?  As  near  as  I could  tell 
with  a quick  examination,  there  are  seven  hymn  texts 
written  by  Mennonites  in  our  present  hymnal.  Also  there 
are  about  30  songs  for  which  the  music  was  written 
or  arranged  by  a Mennonite  composer. 

This  becomes  more  interesting  when  one  compares  the 
present  hymnal  with  the  1927  Church  Hymnal  and  the 
earlier  Church  and  Sunday  School  Hymnal.  The  former 
has  perhaps  18  Mennonite  poems  and  some  25  com- 
positions, while  the  earlier  book  appears  to  carry  about 
25  Mennonite  poems  and  more  than  30  musical  com- 
positions. So  it  is  downhill  all  the  way,  if  measured  by 
the  number  of  Mennonite  entries. 

Are  Mennonites  becoming  less  able  to  write  hymns 
or  is  our  hymnal  committee  just  more  careful  in  their 
selections?  There  is  no  clear  answer  to  the  question, 
though  I must  agree  that  some  of  the  songs  left  behind 
will  not  be  missed  very  much. 

For  example,  H.  B.  Brenneman’s  “Home  of  the  Blest,” 
which  appeared  in  the  two  earlier  hymnals,  was 


no  doubt  a period  piece  that  was  best  left  out  of 
the  recent  revision.  But  one  wonders  about  L.  J.  Heat- 
wole’s  “The  Christian’s  Passport,  ” which  began, 
“The  saint  who  enters  heaven/Who  comes  of  royal 
birth/Or  dwells  with  all  the  sanctified/Is  first  a saint 
on  earth.  ” There  is  solid  Mennonite  theology  in  those 
words.  Perhaps  the  music  was  bad. 

Two  songs,  I believe,  made  it  through  all  three  edi- 
tions. These  are  Amos  Herr’s  “I  Owe  the  Lord  a 
Morning  Song  ” and  A.  B.  Kolb’s  “Christ  Who  Left 
His  Home  in  Glory.”  One  wonders  why  these  should 
survive  when  the  following  fell  by  the  way:  “We 
Now  Have  Met  to  Worship  Thee  ” by  J.  S.  Shoemaker; 
“God  Is  Good  ” by  Elsie  Byler;  “We  Bless  the  Name  of 
Christ,  the  Lord  ” by  S.  F.  Coffman;  “Come,  Heaven- 
Bound  Pilgrims  ” by  J.  M.  Shenk;  and  marriage  hymns  by 
Menno  Brubacher  and  Levi  Mumaw. 

I am  sure  there  were  reasons  for  all  of  these  decisions 
which  we  would  understand  if  we  had  been  able  to  think 
through  the  hymn  selections  as  the  hymnal  committee  had 
to  do.  In  fact,  I am  less  concerned  at  this  point  with  the 
nature  of  our  hymnbook  than  with  the  issue  of  music  in 
worship.  How  can  we  make  the  best  use  of  it  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  saints? 

During  the  planning  session  for  this  issue,  P.  B.  Wiens, 
the  editor  of  Der  Bote,  commented  that  in  worship  the 
hymn  means  as  much  to  him  as  the  sermon.  If  this  is 
so,  we  need  to  take  care  how  we  sing.  And  we  may  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  have  more  hymns 
written  for  specific  use  in  a specific  worship  service.  Not 
great  hymns  necessarily,  for  few  are  capable  of  these. 
Indeed  few  of  us  who  preach  deliver  great  sermons.  But  if 
hymns  are  as  important  as  sermons,  we  are  far  out  of 
balance  and  hymn  writers  need  encouragement  to  even 
the  score.  Peter  Letkemann  suggests  that  ministers  should 
write  their  own.  A better  idea  would  be  for  the  pastor  to 
seek  others  who  have  the  gift  of  hymn  writing  and  work 
with  them  to  help  us  sing  our  theology. 

Several  Mennonite  hymns  are  included  in  this  issue  of 
the  Herald.  Probably  none  of  them  would  make  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal.  But  we  are  glad  to  publish  them  because 
they  were  written  as  a way  to  put  our  faith  into  words 
and  music,  an  example  of  what  more  should  be  doing. 

— Daniel  Hertzler. 
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What  Is  a Biblical  Church  Building? 

by  Jane  L.  Short 


As  we  of  Anabaptist  heritage  build  our  “temples”  we 
imitate  pseudo-Gothic  styles  and  the  “more  progres- 
sive” church  buildings  down  the  street.  We  want  our 
church  buildings  to  be  and  look  like  something  we  can 
be  proud  of.  We  consult  a knowledgeable  “worldly” 
architect  from  a neighboring  metropolis  and  end  up  with 
a building  that  fits  well  into  society’s  concept  of  church. 

Jesus  left  no  blueprint  by  which  to  build  meetinghouses. 
I reserve  the  word  “church”  for  the  body  of  believers. 


Does  the  Bible  offer  building  guidelines?  When  we  think 
of  constructing  a “holy”  building  any  Bible  quizzer  can 
tell  of  Solomon’s  temple  with  its  holy  of  holies  and 
carved  cherubim,  cypress  doors,  and  great  altars.  Before 
we  invest  our  church  ofiFerings  into  a new  temple  or 
addition  we  should  look  seriously  at  the  biblical  material, 
including  Solomon’s  endeavor. 

Unlike  their  neighboring  Egyptians,  who  had  huge  tem- 
ples dedicated  to  their  gods,  the  Israelites  had  no  temple 


Bethel  Mennonite  Church  building  in  Chicago,  III.,  a modern,  functional 
building  suited  to  a variety  of  uses. 


for  Yahweh.  What  led  to  their  eventual  construction  of 
the  great  temple? 

When  the  covenant  was  made  at  Mt.  Sinai  we  first 
hear  of  the  “ark  of  the  covenant.”  Provision  was  made 
to  carry  this  “treaty”  with  Yahweh  in  a kind  of  tent 
shrine  or  tabernacle.  The  form  of  this  portable  temple  is 
unclear.  Portable  temple  sounds  like  something  our  so- 
ciety could  advertise  and  sell  along  with  toss-away  card- 
board crosses.  The  Hebrews  adapted  the  tabernacle  from 
their  surrounding  culture. 

The  word  “tabernacle”  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word 
which  means  “tent-dwelling.”  It  was  a “tent  of  meeting,” 
a place  for  gatherings  and  a focal  point  of  the  covenant 
community.  The  tabernacle  housed  both  religious  and 
political  gatherings.  There  was  no  separation  between  re- 
ligion and  politics. 

Contrary  to  our  “house  of  God”  concept,  God  “taber- 
nacled” or  “tented”  but  never  “dwelt”  or  “inhabited.”  In 
other  words,  God  camped  out,  but  didn’t  live  in  the 
tabernacle. 

How  Did  It  Happen?  How  did  the  Israelite  people  get 
from  a very  simple  functional  tent  to  an  elaborate  temple? 
The  shift  was  not  as  smooth  as  some  would  think.  It 
seemed  to  be  a real  question  whether  the  temple  properly 
belonged  to  the  Israelite  faith.  A segment  of  the  people, 
led  by  Samuel,  felt  strongly  that  God’s  place  was  in  a 
tent.  The  shift  paralleled  other  compromises.  Israel  wanted 
a king  to  be  like  other  nations.  The  idea  of  a monarchy 
was  foreign  to  her  tradition.  God  was  King  and  no  earthly 
king  was  needed.  But  Israel  lost  both  her  political  and 
religious  uniqueness.  The  shift  was  from  a covenant  with 
God  to  a formalized  sacrificial  system.  The  temple  re- 
flected this  shift. 

Solomon  was  a “wise  man,”  a lover  of  the  arts  and  a 
commercial  tycoon.  He  was  a copper  and  iron  merchant.  In- 


Jane  L.  Short  is  a student  of  architecture  at  Notre  Dame  University, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


terested  in  the  quest  for  art,  culture,  and  display,  his 
ideas  seem  to  be  the  picture  of  a wealthy,  worldly  cultured 
gentleman.  He  attempted  to  put  a backward  nation  on 
the  civilized  map.  It  was  this  man  who  set  out  to  build 
the  first  Israelite  temple. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  a typical  Phoenician  temple. 
The  carvings  had  a strong  influence  from  Egypt.  The  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  still  in  the  holy  of  holies  but  was  no 
longer  central.  The  emphasis  now  was  on  the  sacrifice  itself. 

The  temple  succeeded  in  putting  Israel  on  the  cultural 
map  but  the  result  was  the  greatest  period  of  Israelite 
mixing  with  other  religions.  This  led  to  great  prophetic 
outcries.  From  Elijah  on  we  see  a strong  desire  to  destroy 
all  that  Solomon  and  his  temple  stood  for. 

Jesus  (even  though  our  religious  image  of  Him  seems  to 
hide  it)  followed  the  prophets’  critical  stand  toward  the 
temple.  He  was  condemned  to  the  cross  for  blaspheming 
against  the  temple.  Jesus  talked  of  a temple  not  made  with 
human  hands.  He  talked  of  worshiping  not  in  Jerusalem 
but  in  spirit.  He  laid  out  plans  for  a new  people  who 
were  the  new  temple,  the  new  covenant  community.  A lot 
of  help  that  is  to  the  building  committee  and  contractors! 

Early  Christian  Precedents.  If  we  look  to  the  early 
Christians  for  building  guidelines  we  hear  of  helpful  de- 
tails like,  “For  we  are  . . . God’s  building”  (I  Cor.  3:9). 
“Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ  ” (1  Cor.  3:11).  They  met  in  homes; 
their  gathering  was  what  was  “holy.” 
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Coventry  Cathedral  in  England  has  meaning  to  many.  But  is  it  a good  model  for  a congregational  meetinghouse? 


Where  does  this  leave  us?  We  can  feel  free  from 
needing  to  create  a “house  for  God.”  We  need  only  a meet- 
ing place,  for  we  are  the  temple.  Do  we  approach  our 
building  projects  in  this  way  or  are  we  trying  to  plan  our 
church  on  the  cultural  brochure  published  by  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  whitewashing  the  elaborate  structures 
with  “for  the  glory  of  God”? 

Buildings  communicate  whether  we  plan  their  mes- 
sage or  not.  We  want  to  communicate  the  good  news. 
What  do  the  poor  and  hungry  hear  when  they  look  at 
our  nice  churches? 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  lay  basic  ground  rules  before 
building.  Here  are  some  of  them. 

1.  Recognize  who  we  are  and  who  we  are  becoming, 
taking  seriously  our  call  to  be  salt  and  light. 

2.  Examine  the  earth’s  resources  — who  they  really 
belong  to  and  how  we  can  be  good  stewards  considering  the 
global  realities  of  our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  Allow  for  flexibility  and  new  trends.  Perhaps  big 
church  buildings  will  be  obsolete  in  ten  years. 

Consider  These:  Assuming  that  these  basic  issues  have 
been  dealt  with  and  you  have  decided  to  build  or  add 
to  your  building,  here  are  some  building  guidelines: 

1.  Consider  renovating  a dying  building  instead  of  build- 
ing a new  structure.  Think  of  the  “resurrection  ” symbolism. 


2.  Consider  the  site.  Good  farmland  is  fast  going  out  of 
production.  Should  the  church  take  more? 

3.  Remember  you  are  not  building  God  a house.  You 
are  what  is  “holy.  ” When  you  become  liberated  from 
church  building  expectations,  the  possibilities  become  nu- 
merous. Bell  towers  and  steeples  could  be  replaced  with 
experimental  windmills,  and  stained-glass  windows  could 
become  solar  collectors  capitalizing  on  God-given  nondeplet- 
able  energy. 

4.  Explore  other  possible  needs  in  the  community.  Per- 
haps there  can  be  a multipurpose  building.  Does  it  make  it 
less  “sacred  ” if  it  is  used  in  some  other  way  during 
the  week? 

Consider  the  possibility  of  part  of  the  church  forming  a 
community  and  incorporate  their  living  quarters  into  the 
structure. 

5.  Beware  of  pagan  influences.  No,  we  don’t  have  the 
Canaanites  building  temples  next  door,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  dangers.  The  cult  of  materialism  creeps  into  our  buildings 
in  the  form  of  plush  red  carpet  and  elaborate  chandeliers. 
If  you  lived  in  a home  with  no  carpet  would  this  com- 
municate a new  order  of  justice?  In  worshiping  respectability 
have  our  meetinghouses  become  pagan? 

The  Bible  contains  no  floor  plans  for  meetinghouses,  but 
it  does  tell  us  who  we  are  called  to  be.  What  this  means 
for  building  structures  is  left  for  us  to  discover. 
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The  Bible: 

Of  the  Church  and  over  the  Church 

by  Willard  M.  Swartley 


“Is  not  my  word  like  fire,  says  the  Lord,  and  like  a 
hammer  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces?”  (Jer.  23:29). 

“And  you  do  not  have  his  word  abiding  in  you,  for 
you  do  not  believe  him  whom  he  has  sent.  You  search 
the  scriptures  because  you  think  that  in  them  you  have 
eternal  life;  and  it  is  they  that  bear  witness  to  me;  yet 
you  refuse  to  come  to  me  that  you  may  have  life”  (Jn. 
5:28-40). 

In  Jeremiah  the  term  “Word”  refers  to  the  oracles 
revealed  through  the  prophets.  In  John  it  refers  to  the 
saving  message  of  God  in  Christ.  Within  the  Scriptures  Word 
does  not  usually  denote  the  Scriptures  as  such.  Hence 
the  Scriptures  point  beyond  themselves  to  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  Word,  to  God’s  revelation  culminating  in 
Christ,  and  through  that  revelation  to  God  Himself. 

For  this  reason  I will  first  discuss  the  way  the  Bible 
is  one  authority  among  other  sources  of  Christian  authority. 

Christians,  Jews,  and  Muslims,  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  other  religious  persons,  designate  their  ultimate  auth- 
ority with,  what  is  in  English,  the  monosyllable  “God” 
God  is  the  final,  sole,  ultimate  authority. 

But  how  do  we  as  Christians  know  God?  We  know  God 
through  His  revelation,  culminated  in  Christ,  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  the  prophets  and  apostles.  The  sacred  writings  or 
the  Scriptures  are  then  the  deposit  of  the  prophet  and 
apostolic  testimony.  Further,  the  Scriptures  are  also  related 
to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  Spirit.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  portrays  this  interrelationship  of  Christian 
authority. 

God 


Revelation  - Christ  event 

' \ 

: ' 

/ ' 

Prophetic  and  Apostolic  Testimony  word 


I make  three  observations  on  this  diagram. 

1.  Both  the  event  and  the  word  in  revelation  are 
important.  Abraham  Heschel  regards  the  reception  of  the 
prophetic  word,  however,  as  an  event  in  that  it  is  a da- 
table and  noncontinuous  experience.  Further,  the  Bible 
denotes  Christ  Himself  as  the  Word.  Hence  one  must  avoid 
a strict  dichotomy  between  event  and  word.  Ultimately  they 
stand  together  and  are  inseparable. 

2.  The  prophetic  and  apostolic  testimony  is  the  superior 
authority  to  which  both  the  church  and  Scripture  submit. 
This  point  is  crucial  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
canon. 

3.  Each  of  the  three  branches  of  Christianity  em- 
phasizes one  of  the  immediate  sources  of  authority  — the 
Catholics  emphasize  the  church;  the  Protestants,  the 
Scriptures;  and  the  Pentecostals,  the  Spirit.  Anabaptists 
(and  I hope,  Mennonites)  regard  all  as  crucially  important. 
But  for  them  the  church  refers  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  but  to  the  gathered  community  of  believers. 

A Book  of  the  Church.  I focus  next  on  the  way  the 
Bible  is  a Book  of  the  church. 

The  Protestant  church  has  emphasized  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  over  the  church  so  much  that  it  has  often 
failed  to  recognize  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  a Book 
of  the  church.  As  Willi  Marxsen  points  out  in  his  book 
The  New  Testament  as  the  Church’s  Book,  the  Protestant 
principle  of  Scripture  alone  could  hardly  apply  when  the 
church  in  the  first  centuries  lived  without  a New  Testament 
and  then  in  fact  brought  the  New  Testament  into  existence. 

Hence,  there  are  four  ways  in  which  I propose  the  Bible 
is  a Book  of  the  church  (or  believing  community,  if  the 
Old  Testament  is  also  considered). 

1.  In  its  writing.  I see  Paul,  John  Mark,  Luke,  and  the 
other  writers  as  historians  and  theologians  of  the  church. 
Through  them  the  church  brought  the  Bible  into  being. 

2.  In  establishing  the  canon.  The  use  of  the  books  by  the 
church,  the  intrinsic  authority  of  the  books  themselves,  and 
the  judgments  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  the  bases 
for  the  emergence  of  the  canon.  As  I noted  earlier  and 
as  Marxsen  points  out,  the  canonical  principle  of  apostolic 
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authority  and  witness  transcends  both  Bible  and  church. 
The  apostles,  however,  were  also  members  of  the  church! 
But  then  in  turn,  they  were  also  the  founders  of  the 
church!  Their  authority  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  both  the  Catholic  appeal  to  church  tradition  and  the 
Protestant  appeal  to  Scripture. 

3.  In  the  survival  and  reproduction  of  the  text.  Here 
again  the  church  enabled  the  continued  life  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  now  available  almost  6,000  Greek  manuscript 
witnesses  to  the  New  Testament  (most  are  fragmentary,  to 
be  sure,  but  a goodly  number  are  quite  complete). 
Further,  there  are  some  8,000  Latin  manuscripts.  Add  to 
this  task  of  copying  these  manuscripts  the  church’s  work  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  many  languages  and  dialects, 
not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Bible  societies  which  distrib- 
ute the  Bible  and  the  many  scholars  who  wrote  and  still 
write  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

4.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  As  one  of  my  col- 
lege teachers  once  put  it:  “No  one  takes  the  Bible  as  it 
stands,  but  as  he  understands  it.  ” When  we  quote  and  use 
the  Bible,  it  always  becomes  subject  to  and  limited  to  our 
understanding  of  it.  This  happens  in  many  different  ways. 
For  one,  we  always  select  the  texts  we  use.  This,  of  course, 
is  necessary  because  the  Bible  is  so  big.  Who  would  think 
of  using  the  whole  Bible  in  one  sermon!  And  who  would 
listen!  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe  which  texts  are 
used  by  different  groups  of  believers.  The  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  and 
even  Mennonites  all  have  certain  texts  which  they  most 
often  use  and  emphasize. 

Because  we  are  all  limited  by  our  own  understandings, 
it  is  most  important  to  be  open  to  hear  the  understandings 
of  others,  to  test  our  own  perceptions  against  others’  per- 
ceptions, and  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  goal  is  to  allow 
our  understandings  to  be  shaped  and  reshaped  by  the 
text  itself.  But  having  said  this,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
that  we  do  not  identify  our  understandings  with  the  truth 
itself.  This  too  is  part  of  the  pilgrim  calling.  We  are  al- 
ways and  ever  on  the  way  to  clearer  and  fuller  understand- 
ing (1  Cor.  13:12). 

I conclude  this  point  by  quoting  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  statement  on  biblical  interpretation  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly. 

“The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  community  of  God’s  people  to  prophetic 
and  historic  events.  Through  these  events  God  created  the 
community  and  gave  it  a peculiar  political  shape  among  the 
nations.  The  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  unique.  Because  it 
is  unique,  this  community  of  faith  supplies  the  experience 
' for  understanding  and  believing  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is 
I truly  at  home  within  the  believing  community  which  gave 
I it  shape.  Thus,  it  is  from  the  perspective  of  the  faith  and 
i life  of  this  community  that  the  Bible  can  be  interpreted 
and  applied  to  today’s  world.  ” 

A Book  over  the  Church.  The  Bible  is  not  only  the 
' Book  of  the  church,  but  also  the  Book  over  the  church.  I 
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see  the  truth  of  this  point  in  three  different  ways. 

1.  The  Bible  both  witnesses  to  and  gives  us  the  revela- 
tion that  created,  sustains,  and  judges  the  church.  The 
Bible  preserves  for  us  the  prophetic  and  the  apostolic 
testimony  to  God’s  revelation.  It  makes  that  testimony 
permanent  and  reliable.  Inspiration,  a term  which  means 
God-breathed,  refers  to  the  Christian  belief  that  God 
guided  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures  so  that  they  are 
reliable  in  their  power  to  instruct,  teach,  correct,  and  train 
in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

2.  The  Bible  functions  as  the  church’s  primary  source  of 
normative  knowledge  about  God.  In  this  sense  the  canon 
itself  becomes  not  only  the  standard  of  the  church,  but  also 
the  standard  over  the  church.  To  appreciate  this  point, 
we  need  only  to  ask:  What  would  we  know  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  without  the  Bible?  Without  the  Bible,  oral 
tradition  would  become  all-important  and  one  could  hardly 
imagine  the  degree  of  distortion  that  would  have  occurred 
over  2,000  years!  I can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Menno- 
nite Church  would  be  here  today  much  less  have  its  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  God  if  through  the 
centuries  there  had  been  no  Bible,  but  only  oral  tradition! 

3.  The  Bible  provides  the  normative  model  for  guiding 
us  in  our  endeavor  to  interpret  the  revelation  for  our 
situation  today.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are 
not  the  same.  Each  is  a model  of  interpreting  the  Jesus- 
revelation  for  its  situation.  So  in  addition  to  giving  us  nor- 
mative information,  they  also  give  us  models  for  interpre- 
tation. This  doesn’t  mean  that  we  write  new  Gospels,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  Gospels  are  to  guide  us  in  the 
way  we  articulate  the  gospel  today.  This  task  is  delicate 
and  difficult,  but,  I think,  necessary.  For  it  means  that  on 
the  one  hand  we  stay  faithful  to  the  Gospels’  normative 
interpretations,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put  the 
gospel  in  meaningful  contemporary  terms  and  forms. 

I conclude  by  quoting  from  the  late  Harold  S.  Bender’s 
booklet.  Biblical  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  written  in  1959. 

“There  is  a Book  which  we  Christians  call  the  Book 
of  Life.  It  is  a Book  with  a strange  and  wonderful  power 
to  lead  men  of  every  race  and  condition  into  a living  re- 
lationship with  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  When  we  read  it  with  an  open  mind  and  heart, 
we  discover  that  God  has  long  been  seeking  us,  to  deliver 
us  from  our  evil  world  of  misery  and  bondage  and  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  us;  that  for  centuries  He  spoke  ur- 
gent words  of  invitation  through  the  prophets  whom  He 
sent,  and  that  at  last  He  came  to  us  in  a Son.  We  dis- 
cover that  eternal  life  can  begin  here  and  now  — when  we 
forsake  our  foolish  ways  and  commit  ourselves  and  our  all 
to  this  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ. 

“Christ  is  the  full  revelation  of  God  because  He 
gathers  up  in  Himself  all  that  was  previously  made  known 
of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  fulfills  it  and  completed 
it,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  We  are  certainly  not  saved  by 
history,  nor  by  the  Bible,  but  by  receiving  by  faith  the 
crucified,  risen,  and  ever-living  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be.  ” ^ 
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Personal  Tragedy  Becomes  Social  Triumph 

Jacob  j.  Enz 


The  Book  of  Ruth  gives  us  a glimpse  of  a minority  re- 
port on  the  right  side  of  a major  issue  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment — integration  versus  segregation. 

There  were  always  those  who  were  ready  to  have  a per- 
fectly sound  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  election,  carry  more 
weight  than  God  ever  intended  it  to  carry.  For  them  Israel’s 
election  was  to  privilege  and  exclusiveness  rather  than  to 
service  and  reconciliation. 

In  the  presence  of  the  arrogant  forces  of  excessive  Jewish 
particularism  and  the  forces  of  particularism  in  every  age, 
the  author  of  Ruth  writes  a gentle,  yet  firmly  devastating 
rejection  of  segregation. 

In  the  brief  space  of  twenty  lines  setting  forth  but  five 
verses  the  writer  wins  our  hearing  in  the  first  paragraph 
with  the  unspeakable  tragedy  of  Naomi.  A famine  uprooted 
this  family  of  four  causing  husband  and  wife  and  two  sons 
to  leave  their  allotted  place  in  the  land  of  promise.  In 
the  new  home,  the  first  major  blow  was  the  death  of  the 
family  breadwinner.  Tragedy  was  compounded  when  Nao- 
mi’s two  sons,  who  in  the  meantime  had  married  Moabite 
wives,  also  died. 

Surely  this  was  the  end  of  the  road  for  Naomi!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  she  said  on  her  return,  “Do  not  call  me 
Naomi  [pleasant],  call  me  Mara  [bitter],  for  the  Al- 
mighty has  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  I went  away  full, 
and  the  Lord  has  brought  me  back  empty.  ” 

In  the  fidelity  of  Ruth  to  Naomi  and  to  Naomi’s  God, 
step  by  deliberate  step,  blow  by  deliberate  blow,  the 
writer  of  this  book  strikes  at  Jewish  and  human  pride  that 
draws  a circle  around  self,  family,  race,  or  nation,  and 
shuts  out  others.  Surely  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
mention  her  identity  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  story 
when  she  is  named  as  one  of  the  Moabite  wives  of  the 
two  sons.  But  the  quiet,  nagging  instructive  repetition  of 
“Ruth  the  Moabitess  ” appears  at  six  different  places  on 
three  pages! 

Jacob  J.  Enz  teaches  Old  Testament  courses  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  final  thrust  comes  when  Boaz,  ancester  of  David 
the  king,  says  in  the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  com- 
munity. “Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  widow  of  Mahlon,  I 
have  bought  to  be  my  wife,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
dead.  ” The  Book  of  Ruth  closes  with  what  must  surely 
have  been  a painful  admission  to  many!  The  line  of 
David,  the  chosen  dynasty  of  God,  has  Moabite  blood 
flowing  in  its  veins!  This  is  startling  in  view  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  hangs  Moab  on  the 
genealogical  limb  as  growing  out  of  the  incestuous  rela- 
tion between  Lot  and  his  daughters.  This  is  startling 
in  view  of  the  hard  line  of  segregation  and  mixed  mar- 
riages later  Jewish  leaders  took! 

How  Could  This  Rejection  Happen?  How  could  this 
astounding  rejection  of  segregation  come  about?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Naomi  had  written  “finish”  to  segrega- 
tion in  her  own  relationships.  She  had  so  thoroughly  lived 
a life  of  fidelity  to  God  in  her  relationships  to  her  foreign 
daughters-in-law  — and  that  in  a time  of  compounded 
personal  crises  — that  one  of  them  was  willing  to  risk 
living  as  an  outsider  with  Naomi  rather  than  to  enjoy 
the  securities  of  her  own  people. 

From  the  lips  of  Ruth  comes  the  classic  statement  of 
fidelity  and  personal  devotion  that  reached  out  to  bind 
peoples  as  well  as  persons,  “Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
you  or  to  return  from  following  you;  for  where  you  go 
I will  go,  and  where  you  lodge  I will  lodge;  your  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  your  God  my  God;  where  you 
die  I will  die,  and  there  will  I be  buried.  ” 

If  the  expression  “Ruth  the  Moabitess”  is  the  clue 
to  the  negative  thrust  of  this  book,  “kindness”  is  the 
clue  to  the  positive.  The  English  word  “kindness  ” in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  translates  a Hebrew  word  usually  trans- 
lated “steadfast  love.  ” It  is  a basic  biblical  word,  as  basic 
as  the  word  “covenant,”  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
titles  of  the  two  parts  of  our  Bible.  “Kindness”  here  is 
really  covenant  love;  it  is  the  kind  of  behavior  that 
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may  be  expected  where  there  are  intimate  relationships 
involving  blood  ties  or  covenants  between  man  and  man 
or  man  and  God. 

This  kind  of  binding  love  has  become  the  mark  of  the 
daughters-in-law  of  Naomi  who  gives  evidence  of  this  in 
her  departing  words  in  1:8,  “May  the  Lord  deal  kindly 
with  you  as  you  have  dealt  Pcindly]  with  the  dead  and 
with  me.  These  words  also  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites’  God  showed  the  same  kind  of  covenant  love 
to  the  foreigners,  the  Moabites,  as  He  showed  to  Israel. 
If  foreigners  show  this  kind  of  love  and  if  God  shows 
this  kind  of  love  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  to  Israel,  then 
Israel,  who  is  to  be  like  her  God,  must  show  this  kind  of 
love  too. 

The  heart  of  this  beautiful  story  revolves  around  this: 
the  hated  but  faithful  foreigner  whose  faith  is  awakened 
by  unwavering  Naomi  finds  personal,  social,  and 
historical  fulfillment.  She  is  accorded  a place  in  the  an- 
cestry of  the  chosen  dynasty  of  David! 

What  a most  unexp>ected  outcome  to  the  multiple 
tragedy  with  which  the  whole  story  began!  This  is 
always  the  mark  of  biblical  man  and  woman  in  their 
full  God-given  stature.  They  find  in  their  own  soul- 
wrenching  questions  affirmations  of  gigantic  proportions 
not  only  for  their  own  desperate  situation,  but  also  for 
the  cancerous  social  ills  of  their  time. 

If  you  think  you  have  come  to  a time  when  the  world 
is  in  its  most  trying  need  of  people  who  can  help  in- 
stead of  being  in  need  of  help  — if  that  is  your  situa- 
tion in  this  moment,  reaffirm  your  faith  in  the  God 
who  turned  Naomi’s  bitterness  into  the  pleasantness  of 
fulfillment.  Reaffirm  your  faith,  your  absolute  confidence 
in  the  God  who  turned  Christ’s  brutal  execution  into 


A New 

by  Herbert 

when  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  was  first  published, 

I was  initially  concerned  because  many  of  my  favorite 
songs  had  not  been  included.  But  I soon  forgot  my  con- 
cerns as  I learned  to  love  many  new  hymns  and  spirit- 
ual songs,  both  in  The  Mennonite  Hymnal  and  from 
many  other  sources. 

But  my  questions  about  the  old  songs  of  the  church 
I came  into  focus  again  recently.  In  the  course  of  his 
I sermon,  our  pastor  asked  the  congregation  to  join  him 
I in  singing  a song  he  remembered  from  his  youth.  He 
I began  singing  it  and  sang  a solo.  No  one  in  the  congre- 
I gation  of  125  persons  had  ever  learned  this  great  hymn 
I of  praise.  This  bothered  me. 

I pondered  the  problem  for  several  days.  Then  in  the 
course  of  my  regular  Bible  reading,  I came  to  Psalm 
98.  “O  sing  to  the  Lord  a new  song  ” begins  verse 
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the  ultimate  enthronement  of  love  over  evil  forever  and 
ever.  Then  witness  how  the  dead  end  in  your  life  can 
become  a superhighway,  a freeway  for  the  Spirit. 

Is  This  a Clue?  Is  there  not  a clue  here  to  a major 
error  in  our  thinking  in  regard  to  the  troubles  in  our 
life?  We  think  we  must  work  at  our  problems  one  at 
a time.  After  I get  myself  straightened,  I shall  teach 
that  Sunday  school  class  or  work  at  the  coffeehouse 
or  mission.  After  the  difficulty  in  our  family  gets 
ironed  out  I shall  give  my  talents  to  a community  or- 
ganization that  needs  the  Christian  witness.  After  our 
church  solves  internal  problems  we  shall  reach  out 
into  the  community  with  the  gospel,  and  maybe  after 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  work  at  the  race  issue.  Let 
the  church  come  closer  to  getting  the  race  and  war 
issue  settled  before  she  proclaims  the  consummation 
of  the  kingdom 

The  Book  of  Ruth  says  that  this  kind  of  thinking 
is  all  wrong.  The  personal,  family,  social,  historical, 
and  ultimate  issues  of  life  are  always  tied  together.  When 
we  are  working  on  our  problems  at  a very  personal 
level,  all  the  other  areas  are  affected. 

When  it  came  time  for  Matthew  to  record  the  coming 
of  Jesus  Christ  he  wanted  to  show  how  Jesus  brought 
into  play  the  sum  total  of  all  that  God  had  been  doing 
in  the  world.  So  he  reached  all  the  way  back  to  Abra- 
ham. He  traced  the  family  tree  of  the  Lord  from  one 
generation  to  another.  In  that  saving  line  appears  Obed, 
grandfather  of  David  — Obed,  the  son  of  Ruth,  the 
Moabitess.  God’s  mightiest  work  in  history  is  accomplished 
in  and  through  our  baffling  personal  and  social  problems, 
not  apart  from  them.  ^ 


Song 

L.  Steffy 

one.  Suddenly  I had  the  answer  to  my  questions. 

Just  as  we  cannot  rely  on  our  father’s  faith  to  save  us, 
so  we  cannot  continue  to  use  our  father’s  music  to  praise 
God.  As  each  generation  experiences  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  new  songs  of  praise  flow  forth  from  redeemed 
hearts.  Singing  new  songs  of  praise  is  a natural  response 
to  a God  whose  mercies  are  ever  new. 

Certainly  numerous  hymns  of  praise  last  for  many 
generations.  A quick  check  of  the  dates  in  any  hymnal 
will  confirm  this.  And  Christians  today  can  truly  worship 
God  by  singing  these  venerable  hymns  in  the  same  way 
we  can  praise  God  for  His  wonderful  works  shown  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  as  Christians  in  1976, 
we  need  to  be  relevant  and  current  in  our  praise.  So  I 
thank  God  for  men  and  women  of  today  who  are  using 
their  musical  talents  to  write  new  songs.  ^ 
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What  is  the  current  state  of  food  affairs  in  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world? 

In  many  respects  the  situation  remains  generally  un- 
changed from  last  year  and  the  year  before: 

This  year,  as  last  year,  about  500  million  people,  ac- 
cording to  F.A.O.  estimates,  continue  to  be  seriously  under- 
nourished. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  several  thousands  are  likely 
dying  from  hunger  or  hunger-related  causes  every  day. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  about  80  million  people  are 
added  to  the  earth’s  population  — every  2.8  years  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  USA. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  25-30  million  additional  tons 
of  grain  are  required  to  feed  the  additional  80  million 
people.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  Canada’s  total  annual 
grain  production.  For  how  many  more  years  is  there  an 
additional  grain  harvest  the  equivalent  of  Canada’s  annual 
output  to  be  found? 

This  year,  as  last  year,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  spend  over  $2  billion  on  cat  and 
dog  food. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  the  rich  countries  will  get  richer 
and  the  poor  countries  poorer. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  there  were  very  few  countries 
of  the  world  — a possibile  exception  being  China  — that 
have  declared  agriculture  and  food  production  their  highest 
national  priority. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  over  $250  billion  will  be  spent 
on  deliberately  destroying  — blasting  away  — human  life, 
by  the  political-industrial-military  establishments  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $250  billion  is  more  than 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  poorest  half  of  mankind. 

These  are  a few  of  the  ongoing  dilemmas  of  our  world  to 

Leonard  B.  Siemens  is  associate  dean  of  agriculture,  University  of 
Manitoba.  This  article  is  adapted  from  an  address  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 
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An  Update 
on  the  Food  Picture 

If 

by  Leonard  B.  Siemens 

which  we  are  trying  to  respond. 

But  some  new  and  ominous  developments  have  more  re- 
cently  been  focused  and  called  to  our  attention  — in  large  F' 
part  through  the  writings  of  Lester  R.  Brown  — that  we  | 
cannot  ignore,  and  with  which  we  must  come  to  terms.  1” 
These  are  some  of  the  new  facts:  j 

Today  the  entire  world  is  living  hand-to-mouth,  trying 
to  make  it  from  one  harvest  to  the  next.  Just  a few  years  | 
ago  there  existed  a sizable  food  cushion  of  grain  in  storage  F 
and  farmland  under  grass.  | 

Today,  of  115  countries  for  which  data  are  available,  ^ 
all  but  a very  few  import  — or  try  to  import  — grain.  = 
Exporting  countries  can  be  numbered  on  two  fingers  — the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

During  1975  Canada  and  the  United  States  exported  j 
enough  grain  to  feed  600  million  people  — equivalent  to 
India’s  population.  During  the  past  decade  the  United  1 
States  (and,  I believe,  Canada  also)  has  doubled  its  food  ex-  J 
ports.  I 

But  who  has  first  claim  on  this  food?  Those  coun- 
tries  that  can  pay  for  it:  the  USSR,  China,  Japan,  and  the  ; 
oil-rich  sheikdoms  of  the  Middle  East. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  hold  a y 
virtual  monopoly  on  the  world’s  exportable  food. 

How  will  the  decisions  of  food  allocation  be  made?  I 
What  will  be  the  criteria  that  will  determine  who  buys  or 
gets  our  food?  Surely  these  must  be  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  constituency  through  | 
their  offices  in  Washington  and  Ottawa  will  want  to  address 
in  the  very  near  future.  j 

Lester  Brown  has  suggested  that  we  use  our  food  power 
to  produce  more  food  in  Third  World  countries.  He  says,  j 
“We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  be  very  explicit 
in  indicating  that  those  countries  that  cooperate  to  solve  j 
the  world  food  problem  through  responsible  national 
actions  can  share  our  food.  . . . Access  to  North  Ameri-  | 
can  food  supplies  should  be  used  as  an  incentive  to  en- 
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courage  and  assist  countries  to  do  their  share  in  solving 
the  food  problem  and  thereby  to  help  create  a workable 
world  order.” 

Some  Root  Causes  of  Hunger.  Starvation,  wherever 
it  occurs,  is  not  the  basic  problem;  it  is  a symptom  of 
other  problems.  It  would  appear  that  until  recently  we 
in  MCC  assumed  that  the  basic  problem  was  a shortage 
of  food.  The  solution  to  world  hunger  was  thought  to 
be  found  in  sending  more  North  American  food  overseas 
and  stimulating  more  food  production  in  Third  World 
countries. 

Then,  about  four  years  ago,  our  perception  of  the  basic 
problem  broadened  or  deepened.  We  saw  that  if  world 
population  continued  to  double  every  thirty  years,  and  if 
nothing  was  done  to  slow  down  its  rate  of  growth,  we 
were  merely  postponing  the  day  of  much  more  horrendous 
famines  and  wars  than  the  world  had  heretofore  ex- 
perienced. We  then  came  out  of  hiding  and  openly  declared 
in  the  Hillsboro  Resolution  that  family-planning  programs 
would  henceforth  take  their  rightful  place  beside  food  pro- 
duction as  MCC’s  priorities  in  appropriate  Third  World 
countries. 

When  visiting  MCC  programs  in  Bangladesh  last  Sep- 
tember, Edgar  Stoesz  and  I were  pleased  to  see  that  in 
at  least  two  of  our  projects  family  planning  was  of  primary 
concern.  And  when  traveling  through  the  MCC  program 
areas  of  India,  we  felt  that  MCC  should  encourage  the 
various  Mennonite  hospitals,  all  of  which  appeared  al- 
ready to  be  heavily  involved  in  family-planning  activities, 
to  double  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  With  a continued 
net  increase  in  population  of  over  one  million  a month, 
India  is  bound  to  be  inviting  disasters  of  increasing 
proportions  in  the  forseeable  future. 

However,  now  that  we  have  begun  more  deliberate 
programming  in  family  planning  and  related  activities, 
the  heavily  populated  Third  World  countries  are  making 
convincing  statements  to  the  effect  that  there  is  even  a 
more  basic  problem  at  the  root  of  the  world  food  crisis 
than  that  of  population.  At  recent  sessions  of  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  the  poor  countries  have  made  the  point 
that  at  the  very  root  of  both  hunger  and  large  families 
lies  the  real  villain,  and  that  is  poverty. 

They  are  claiming  that  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
only  the  very  poor  are  hungry.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
are  the  rich  hungry.  They  are  also  claiming,  with  much 
supportive  data,  that  as  very  poor  families  become  less 
poor,  there  tend  to  be  fewer  children. 

By  advancing  their  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion 
the  poor  countries  are  now  proclaiming  that  the  real 
long-term  solution  to  both  hunger  and  overpopulation 
can  be  found  in  a massive  redistribution  of  the  world’s 
wealth.  Such  a program  they  refer  to  as  the  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order. 

The  question  facing  us  as  individuals,  and  as  MCC,  is 
how  will  we  counsel  our  governments  to  respond  to  this 
challenge.  Do  we  dig  in  our  economic  heels,  or  do  we 


agree  to  explore  reasonable  approaches  to  addressing 
this  most  basic  problem  that  confronts  twentieth-century 
civilization?  Our  governments,  through  our  political 
representatives,  should  be  hearing  from  us  on  this 
question. 

The  MCC  Response.  What,  then,  is,  or  should  be, 
the  MCC  response  to  the  hungry  and  the  poor  of  our 
world?  I believe  that  ours  should  be  an  increasingly 
more  informed,  innovative,  courageous,  and  perhaps 
above  all,  compassionate  response.  And  these  kinds 
of  responses  are  required  of  us  in  both  our  overseas 
and  North  American  involvement  and  programming. 
I foresee  that  during  the  next  decade  or  so  MCC  may 
wish  to  strengthen  its  North  American  front  in  its 
battle  against  world  hunger  and  poverty. 

I believe  that  decisions  yet  to  be  taken  in  North 
America,  on  how  we  exercise  our  food  power,  and 
on  how  we  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  New 
International  Economic  Order,  will  in  large  part 
determine  whether  the  long-term  prospects  for  world 
hunger,  population,  and  poverty  become  more  hopeful 
or  whether  a sense  of  hopelessness  and  despair  becomes 
overwhelming,  and  discourages  any  further  serious  efforts 


Spring  Comes 
to  the  Samaritan  Home 

Here  in  this  aged  building 
filled  with  aged  people 
I will  turn  the  calendar  to  April. 

Out  there  (I  know  from  remembering) 
the  green  of  winter  wheat 
captures  you  as  you  happen  upon  it. 

Here  our  windowsills 
are  full  of  potted  plants, 
blooming  and  then  wilting. 

Out  there  is  the  earth 

from  where  the  plants  were  taken 

and  where  they  really  belong. 

We  and  the  plants  — 

here  we  live  and  breathe 

and  the  temperature  never  changes. 

But  I will  turn  the  calendar  to  April 

and  if  I am  not  mistaken 

down  the  hall  there  is  a baby  crying! 

by  Muriel  Stackley 
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toward  the  resolution  of  these  problems.  Let  us  not 
neglect  our  home  front  in  our  battle  against  world 
hunger. 

When  moving  about  on  our  overseas  fronts  one  is  re- 
assured about  the  progress  MCC  has  made  at  trans- 
forming itself  from  primarily  a relief  to  primarily  a devel- 
opment agency,  from  an  agency  addressing  symptoms 
to  one  addressing  causes.  However,  working  at  the 
causes  of  hunger  requires  much  patience  and  demands 
increasingly  more  imagination  and  innovation.  Old 
attitudes  and  approaches  have  been  tried,  and  found 
wanting.  We  looked  for  and  found  — during  our  Asia 
trip  last  September  — a good  number  of  innovative  at- 
tacks on  critical,  high-priority  bottlenecks  to  food  pro- 
duction. 

A few  examples  from  Bangladesh  and  India; 

Introducing,  screening,  and  adapting  drought-resistant, 
short-season  crops  for  production  on  idle  rich  fields  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  was  a courageous  and  ambitious  under- 
taking. And  in  the  course  of  only  three  or  four  years  this 
program  has  convinced  hundreds  of  Bengali  farmers  that 
vegetables,  potatoes,  wheat,  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  sun- 
flowers can  be  grown  in  areas  that  until  recently  have 
remained  barren  and  nonproductive  between  rainy  seasons. 

Efforts  at  developing  appropriate  grain  storage  bins 
from  such  materials  as  bamboo,  chicken  wire,  cement, 
and  tar  are  attacking  one  of  the  most  criticial  food- 
related  problem  areas  of  Asia.  A senior  Indian  agricul- 
tural scientist  told  us  that  if  only  a fraction  of  grain 
presently  destroyed  or  contaminated  each  year  could  be 
saved,  India  would  be  more  than  self-sufficient  in  food. 

\fCC  has  thought  much  about  farm  credit  in  Bangla- 
desh and  tested  a few  new  approaches.  Most  farmers 
depend  wholly  on  credit  for  their  rice  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  insecticides,  as  they  have  no  cash.  Missionary  Jake 
Giesbrecht  in  India  told  us  of  money-lenders  charging  an 
annual  rate  of  200  percent  interest;  $2.50  interest  every 
week  on  a ten-dollar  loan.  We  saw  barren  fields  in  India 
that  were  not  planted  in  rice  for  lack  of  money  to  buy 
seed.  Fortunately,  Mennonite  Economic  Development  As- 
sociates has  also  been  challenged  to  work  at  farm  credit 
in  the  Third  World. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  about  which  we  need 
to  think  more  and  try  harder. 

We  must  try  harder  to  engage  productively  the  wives 
of  our  workers  overseas  in  development  activity.  And  we, 
as  all  other  development  agencies,  must  find  ways  of  re- 
lating much  more  effectively  to  the  most  productive  half 
of  the  development  potential  in  the  poor  countries  — 
namely,  the  women.  They  do  much  of  the  farm  work,  they 
bear  the  children,  they  market  much  of  the  produce  on 
market  days  (except  in  Muslim  countries),  and  their  edu- 
cational level  is  directly  related  to  family  size.  They  are  so 
crucial  to  development,  and  yet  they  receive  so  little 
attention  in  international  development  programming. 

We  must  also  continue  to  grapple  with  how  our  MCC 
work  can  most  productively  identify  with  and  relate  to 


the  national  churches  in  the  countries  abroad,  and  to  on-  ' 
going  missionary  activities.  Working  with  the  churches  ' 
presents  many  problems;  working  apart  from  them  raises  j 
many  questions. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  remind  us  of  one  truth  which  ' 
can  easily  be  overlooked:  “Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  ^ 
of  God.”  MCC  has  always  accepted  this  truth,  but  in  1973 
at  a joint  meeting  of  MCC  and  church  leaders  at  Cabrini,  i 
near  Chicago,  this  joint  program  emphasis  of  deed  and 
word  was  strongly  affirmed.  This  meant  that  where  feasible 
MCC  programs  and  personnel  would  be  closely  as-  ' 
sociated  with  established  missionary  or  church  commu- 
nities in  the  Third  World.  It  could  also  mean  that  local 
churches  might  be  born  out  of  the  witness  of  MCC  work- 
ers in  a given  region.  I am  personally  pleased  about  this 
concern  for  the  needs  of  the  total  person  — including  the  ' 
spiritual  — that  our  declared  policy  now  embraces. 

The  author  of  this  policy  is,  of  course,  our  Lord  ! 
Himself.  Having  taught  a spiritual  lesson  to  about  5,000 
villagers.  His  compassion  would  not  allow  them  to  leave  i 
His  presence  in  a state  of  hunger.  He  summoned  His  ' 
disciples  and  followers  for  a short  conference  on  strategies 
and  resources.  The  greatest  miracle  of  this  event  may  well 
have  been  the  willingness  of  the  young  lad  to  contribute  ( 
all  the  food  he  had  — at  the  very  time  that  he  himself  was  ! 
hungry.  ^ 


The  Spirit 

Like  the  wind 

you  are  intended 

to  drift  into  lives 

and  cause  them 

to  change; 

to  stir  the  waters 

of  discouragement 

and  make  them  rush 

with  victory, 

to  whip  from  the  air 

all  staleness  and  impurity. 

And  like  the  wind 

you  will  remain 

forever 

a touch  of  God 
on  earth. 

— Donna  Mason 
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How  To  Be  Bold 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Most  people  haven’t  sorted  out  the  whole  submission- 
authority-obedience  matter,  and  now  they’ve  got  to  come 
to  terms  with  another  new  one  — assertiveness  training. 
Is  this  the  new  fad  of  the  decade,  as  exposure  groups, 
sensitivity  training,  and  transactional  analysis  were  a 
few  years  ago? 

Basically,  the  assertiveness  training  books  and  seminars 
attempt  to  make  wishy-washy  men  and  timid,  docile 
women  into  individuals  with  “more  choices,  more  in- 
dependence, more  strength  and  control.”  They  encourage 
individuals  to  assert  themselves  instead  of  being  run  over 
like  a doormat.  They  put  a big  okay  on  aggressiveness 
as  the  ideal  and  reject  Charlie  Brown-type  behavior. 

In  part,  this  teaching  comes  out  of  the  broad  secular 
view  of  life  that  focuses  on  the  individual.  Your  first 
responsibility  in  a corrupt,  meaningless  world  is  to  look 
after  yourself.  Love  yourself  a lot.  Don’t  get  caught  in 
the  compassion  trap  of  continually  putting  others  before 
yourself.  If  you  do,  you’re  the  loser. 

Time  Magazine  explains  that  two  recent  bestsellers 
Winning  Through  Intimidation  by  Robert  J.  Ringer  and 
Power!  How  to  Get  IT,  How  to  Use  It  by  Michael  Korda 
take  advantage  of  the  ordinary  citizen’s  extreme  disillu- 
sionment and  helplessness  as  the  result  of  the  upheavals 
of  the  sixties  and  the  depression  of  the  seventies.  Success, 
the  god  of  this  age,  lies  within  their  reach  if  they  can 
change  their  behavior  patterns. 

These  books  urge  the  individual  to  play  the  role  of  a 
person  of  authority  — dress  right,  practice  the  “power 
gaze,”  pick  the  “power  seat”  at  meetings,  and  speak 
and  act  with  confidence.  Power  goes  to  the  one  who  thinks 
he  has  it. 

Another  kind  of  assertiveness  training  is  promised  by  the 
book  The  New  Assertive  Woman  by  Dr.  Lynn  Bloom  et 
al.  The  graduate  of  seminars  in  this  teaching  is  given 
hope  she  will  be  better  able  to  stand  up  for  her  rights, 
develop  as  a person,  and  become  a truly  effective  woman. 

This  book  differentiates  clearly  between  aggressiveness  and 
assertiveness.  It  rejects  aggressive  behavior  which  has  as 
its  goal  a desire  to  dominate  and  get  one’s  own  way  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  aim  of  assertive  behavior  is  to  help 
women  shed  “feminine  behavior  ” such  as  passiveness, 
self-effacement,  coyness,  and  dependency. 

At  first,  the  whole  business  sounds  like  rank  heresy, 
until  I recalled  that  assertiveness  is  just  another  term  for 


boldness,  and  bold  people  are  fairly  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture. But  they  derived  their  assertiveness  from  other 
sources  — a strong  sense  of  God’s  calling  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Just  a little  more  reflection  brings  to  mind  that 
assertion  has  also  had  a dominant  place  in  our  church 
history.  Through  assertive  acts  of  individuals  and  groups, 
the  church  took  giant  steps  ahead.  I can  think  of 
Luther,  Conrad  Grebel,  Menno  Simons,  and  others. 

In  more  modern  times,  boldness  achieved  the  abolish- 
ment of  slavery,  the  enactment  of  child-abuse  laws,  the 
alleviation  of  poor  prison  conditions,  and  the  instiga- 
tion and  development  of  mission  programs,  churches, 
and  schools. 

No,  we  can’t  push  assertiveness  out  of  the  Christian 
life.  Our  problem  is  usually  that  we’re  not  always  sure 
when  we  should  be  assertive  and  when  we  should 
yield.  I heard  it  mentioned  that  new  committee  members, 
particularly  women,  be  encouraged  to  take  assertiveness 
training  to  help  them  become  more  effective  workers.  And 
who  hasn’t  wished  for  a leader  who  would  lead  instead 
of  being  sweetly  agreeable  to  every  voice? 

Women  who  are  not  employed  outside  the  home  find 
that  “because  they’re  not  doing  anything  anyway,  ” they 
are  urged  into  all  kinds  of  voluntary  tasks  until  they  feel 
overburdened.  Should  they  assert  themselves  or  keep  on 
yielding? 

I look  at  the  stacks  of  mail  pleas  for  donations,  some 
packaged  with  gifts  of  seals,  calendars,  photos,  and  date- 
books,  included,  it  seems,  to  make  one  feel  guilty  if  he 
does  not  respond.  How  does  one  assert  himself  in 
such  cases? 

No  one  wants  to  teach  Sunday  school  or  serve  on 
a committee.  Do  I assert  myself  and  say  I’m  also  too 
busy,  or  do  I give  in  and  do  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  us  would  like  to  be  a little 
bolder.  On  the  other,  we  re  bound  by  the  feeling  that 
we  shouldn’t  assert  ourselves.  Brought  up  in  the  Ana- 
baptist tradition  of  nonresistance,  we  haven’t  mastered 
the  art  of  confronting  one  another  in  love.  We  see  only 
two  alternatives:  open  conflict  which  tears  the  re- 

lationship apart  or  the  retreat  into  hurt  silence. 

I believe  most  Christians  need  more  boldness  — to  fight 
against  sin  more  intensely,  to  witness  more  definitely  to 
God’s  grace  in  our  lives,  to  stimulate  one  another  to 
greater  faith  and  service. 

But  if  we  assert  ourselves  to  dominate  and  keep 
the  other  person  our  inferior,  whether  it  is  a family 
member  or  an  acquaintance,  we  sin.  If  we  assert  our- 
selves out  of  love  because  we  see  the  other  person  not 
as  an  inferior,  but  as  Christ  Himself  — an  equal  who  can 
give  and  meet  our  needs  as  well  as  receive  from  us, 
this  kind  of  assertion  can  lead  to  growth. 

More  private  seminars  between  the  believer  and 
Christ  could  possibly  produce  more  discerning  boldness 
than  the  advertised  ones  with  dollar  signs  attached. 
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Easter  Faith  in  the  Epistles  (3) 

The  Resurrection:  Life  After  Planting 

by  Millard  Osborne 


One  of  my  hobbies  is  gardening.  Sinee  moving  to  our 
present  home  I have  had  opportunity  to  reuse  skills 
which  mostly  laid  dormant  since  my  boyhood  days 
on  an  Indiana  farm.  The  wonders  of  gardening  which 
intrigue  me  include  the  simple  death-rebirth  cycle  of 
planting  seeds.  I cover  the  tiny  seeds  with  dirt,  but 
feel  I’m  somehow  abandoning  them  to  the  unpredictable 
elements  of  nature.  Then  the  first  tiny  sprigs  of  green 
pushing  toward  the  sun  thrill  me  anew  with  the  miracle 
of  creation  repeated.  It’s  like  the  resurrection. 

In  the  long  hours  between  midnight  and  dawn  anxious 
parents  keep  vigil  at  the  bedside  of  their  teenager, 
critically  injured  the  previous  evening.  The  doctors 
have  done  all  they  could.  The  vital  signs  are  weaken- 
ing. Death  appears  imminent.  The  parents  choose  to 
voice  their  thoughts  to  Christian  friends  who  have  come 
to  keep  vigil  with  them.  How  does  one  face  openly  the 
experience  of  death  and  find  hope  and  comfort?  The 
resurrection  speaks  to  this  need. 

Your  neighbor  gives  evidence  of  a Christian  faith  and 
claims  a belief  in  the  final  resurrection  following 


Millard  Osborne  is  conference  minister  of  South  Central  Mennonite 
Conference. 


death,  yet  sees  little  implication  of  that  belief  for  daily 
living.  What  can  you  share  with  your  neighbor  which 
affirms  this  connection?  The  resurrection  has  a bearing 
on  daily  living. 

The  Resurrection  — a Fact.  In  spite  of  all  the 
commercial  trimmings  which  have  come  to  be  associated 
with  Easter,  many  people,  deep  down,  are  willing 
to  believe  the  facts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  basis  for  Easter.  But  we  really  cannot 
face  those  facts  long  until  we  sense  that  there  is 
more  — much  more  — to  the  story  than  just  the  historic 
facts  encountered.  There  must  be  some  meaning  in  the 
resurrection  for  the  world  today  and  for  each  of  us  in 
particular. 

It’s  something  like  the  concern  of  reentry  in  space  travel. 
A space  scientist  will  tell  you  that  a greater  problem  than 
getting  a man  into  orbit  is  getting  him  back  to  earth. 
Christ  left  this  earthly  existence  after  His  death  and  res- 
urrection. His  reentry  is  accomplished  when  the  real 
significance  of  His  resurrection  breaks  in  on  your  under- 
standing and  mine.  Then  the  power  of  Christ  is  again 
present  and  operative  in  earthly  existence.  This  is  a 
glorious  truth  of  the  resurrection  for  us  today.  Let’s 
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look  at  how  this  truth  affects  us. 

In  1 Corinthians  15,  the  Apostle  Paul  made  a strong 
case  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  being  absolutely 
essential  in  the  faith  of  the  believer.  In  writing  to  the 
Christians  at  Corinth,  Paul  kept  in  mind  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  influence  of  Greek  thought.  This  in- 
cluded various  views  of  death  which  differed  from  the 
Christian  belief.  To  some  Greeks  death  was  simply  the 
end  of  existence.  Others  thought  the  soul  was  somehow 
absorbed  at  death  into  a larger  world-soul,  and  therefore 
lost  its  own  identity.  Others  had  a vague  belief  in  some 
kind  of  afterlife,  but  could  not  define  it  clearly.  A fourth 
pagan  belief  was  that  all  flesh  is  evil  and  therefore  a 
bodily  resurrection  was  not  desirable. 

Paul  assumed  that  the  Christians  of  Corinth  accepted  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  he  built  on  that  assumption. 
On  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  believers,  Paul  ad- 
dressed himself  to  two  mistaken  ideas:  I.  That  Christians 
who  die  before  Christ’s  return  will  pass  individually  to 
Christ.  2.  That  there  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body 
— only  the  spirit  lives  on.  Paul  gathered  up  the  believers’ 
concerns  in  his  statement,  “But,  you  may  ask,  how  are  the 
dead  raised?  In  what  kind  of  body?  ” (1  Cor.  15:35,  NEB). 

Paul’s  teaching  in  this  letter  is  not  a full  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  However,  he  did  instruct 
the  believers  concerning  the  relation  of  the  present  body  to 
the  resurrected  body,  and  the  status  of  the  living  at  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  Paul  affirmed  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  Christian  is  intrinsically  bound  up  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  And  that  we  now  share  the  reality  of  Christ’s 
resurrection  in  our  present  relationship  with  Him. 

Hope  in  Victory.  Peter  proclaimed  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost that  Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection,  had  been 
exalted  as  the  Head  of  the  new  Israel  (Acts  2:32-36). 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  a sign  of  Christ’s  resurrection  power 
and  glory.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  believer  is 
a proof  of  victory.  This  victory  achieved  by  Christ  becomes 
the  basis  of  the  Christian’s  hope,  the  firstfruits  of  the  har- 
vest. What  He  accomplished  now  becomes  possible  for 
each  believer. 

The  first  grain  ripened  in  the  field  is  a promise  and  a 
sample  of  the  approaching  harvest.  So  Christ’s  resurrection 
was  a promise  to  the  believer  and  an  example  for  the  vast 
multitude  who  will  rise  from  the  dead.  Therefore  His  res- 
urrection is  an  assurance  that  theirs  will  also  be  accom- 
plished. The  death  barrier  is  punctured  forever.  Death  often 
hangs  like  a heavy  dark  drape  around  mankind.  The 
Christian’s  hope  in  victory  gives  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  physical  death. 

Natural  curiosity  makes  us  ask  what  kind  of  body 
will  be  ours  at  the  resurrection.  Paul  affirmed  that  there 
is  both  a continuity  and  a discontinuity  between  the  earthly 
body  and  the  resurrected  body.  The  body  that  goes 
into  the  grave  is  not  that  which  comes  out  at  the 
resurrection,  and  yet  there  is  a continuity  of  personality 
and  life.  The  nature  of  the  resurrected  body  is  illu- 


minated by  analogies  here  in  Paul’s  writings.  Prob- 
ably the  most  helpful  comparison  is  that  of  the  two  Adams. 

Each  person  receives  a physical  body  through 
generation  from  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human 
race.  The  believing  person  receives  spiritual  life 
from  the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  human 
beings  carry  in  their  bodies  the  image  of  the  earthly, 
so  shall  those  who  are  in  the  family  of  God  bear  His 
spiritual  image.  The  spiritual  likeness  of  God  is 
evident  upon  occasion  in  the  believer’s  earthly  pil- 
grimage, but  it  will  be  complete  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  go  to  their  heavenly  home.  Since  Christ 
had  a glorified  body,  so  also  will  Christians. 

Joy  in  Reality.  Mary  Magdalene  stood  weeping  before 
the  empty  tomb  that  first  resurrection  morning.  She 
has  her  counterparts  in  each  generation  — those  Chris- 
tians who  have  a genuine  love  of  Christ  and  a joy  in 
service,  but  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  for  a 
time  disappointed.  And  disappointment  in  matters  of 
belief  is  hard  to  bear.  To  give  up  all  else  to  obtain 
salvation,  and  then  to  feel  she  missed  out  on  what 
she  hoped  to  have  — this  was  Mary’s  experience.  First 
disappointment.  Then  joy!  It  was  true  after  all!  The 
Lord  is  alive!  The  reality  of  that  fact  continued  to 
fill  those  early  disciples  with  joy. 

Their  faith  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  valid.  If  Christ 
had  not  risen  from  death.  His  whole  lifework  and  mean- 
ing would  be  lost  — like  sewing  with  an  unknotted 
thread.  Nothing  would  be  accomplished.  But  the  reality 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  gives  credibility  to  all  else  He 
said  and  did. 

The  lives  of  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection  of 

Christ  demonstrated  that  they  were  filled  with  joy  for 
earthly  living.  Not  just  a “pie-in-the-sky.”  Not  only 
joy  for  eternity.  But  joy  in  the  midst  of  pain.  Light 
in  the  midst  of  darkness.  Hope  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

Power  in  Enablement.  The  Apostle  Paul  also  insisted 
in  his  letter  that  faith  determines  conduct  for  all  follow- 
ers. Each  believer  can  share  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  miraculous  energy  with  which  God  raised  our 
Lord  to  life  following  His  crucifixion  is  the  same  power 
with  which  God  vitalizes  the  one  who  turns  in  faith 

to  Him.  The  Christian  lives  over  again  Christ’s  life.  As 
a pilgrim  and  stranger.  Doing  the  Father’s  will.  Dead 
to  sin  and  the  world.  Living  a newness  of  life,  the 
source  of  which  is  divine.  Christ  and  the  apostles 

maintained  that  we  are  to  be  living  day  by  day  in 
that  power  mainfested  in  Christ’s  resurrection.  We  now 
share  the  power  of  the  resurrection  victory  in  our 

present  relationship  with  Christ. 

The  thrust  of  1 Corinthians  is  the  role  of  the  church 
in  service.  It  is  the  church  at  work  that  bears  the  image 
of  our  heavenly  Lord  in  His  resurrection  power.  We 
can  trust  our  Lord  for  that  kind  of  enablement  in  our 
lives  today. 
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Peace  Assembly  Marked 
by  Two-Sided  Input 


John  A.  Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  chairman  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section,  open- 
ed the  annual  Peace  Assembly,  being  held 
at  Capitol  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  21-23,  with  a 
summary  of  the  Peace  Section’s  roles. 

There  is  a sense  of  reunion,  he  said, 
a getting  together  for  fellowship.  Learn- 
ing, consciousness  raising,  discernment, 
and  witness  are  four  other  activities  the 
Section  engages  in. 

Theme  of  the  Assembly  was:  Civil 

Religion  and  the  American  Empire. 

Harold  Lindsell,  editor  of  Christianity 
Today,  and  Donald  B.  Kraybill,  teach- 
er at  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  College,  spoke 
on  “Coexistence  Between  Church  and 
State:  The  Picture  After  Two  Centuries  ” 
in  the  first  session. 

Lindsell  clarified  at  the  outset  he  was 
not  a pacifist  personality  and  reminded  the 
audience  Mennonites  have  entanglements 
in  church/military  issues,  too:  food  raised 
on  Mennonite  farms  goes  to  feed  the 
military,  just  as  it  does  anyone  else,  and 
taxes  also  support  the  military. 

Discussing  the  assigned  topic,  Lindsell 
traced  the  history  of  industrialism  in 
America  and  lamented  the  decreasing 
influence  of  Christianity  on  the  general 
population.  The  first  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country,  he  pointed 
out,  were  founded  to  further  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  and 
other  religious  observances  seemed  to  be 
more  prevalent  in  years  gone  by  than  they 
are  today.  Separation  of  church  and  state 
did  not  mean,  however,  there  was  an  in- 
difference to  religion  by  the  founding  fath- 
ers. 

But  there  will  never  be  a state  church 
in  America  because  of  a historical  accident, 
he  said.  There  has  been,  and  by  impli- 
cation, always  will  be  too  great  a divergency 
of  conviction  and  expression  for  that. 

Kraybill,  on  the  other  hand,  demon- 
strated how  a great  new  “tribal  religion  ” 
is  emerging.  Television  and  other  media 
have  become  the  channels  of  this  re- 
ligion. Prayers  before  national  sports 
events,  prayer  breakfasts  in  Washington, 
and  certain  religious  types  are  the  pur- 
veyors. It  is  pervasive  and  subtle,  he 
said.  Bumper  stickers  and  pietistic  slogans 
add  to  the  picture.  A visit  to  the  Pentagon 


to  hear  two  Army  chaplains  further  doc- 
umented Kraybill’s  thesis.  In  a slide  pre- 
sentation, many  of  the  pictures  had  the 
words  “God  and  Country’’  in  Latin  dis- 
played in  the  background.  Unfortunately, 
Kraybill’ s speech  contained  so  much  pro- 
fessional jargon  some  listeners  complained 
about  their  inability  to  understand  what 
he  was  saying. 

Sanford  Shetler,  during  the  discussion 
period  which  followed,  questioned  the  use 
of  the  term  “imperalism’’  and  what  he 
considered  undue  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
government  and  its  policies.  Other  par- 
ticipants were  more  affirming  of  the  in- 
depth  evaluations  of  the  darker  side  of 
power. 

What  followed  during  the  remaining 
sessions  could  be  called  a development 
of  point-counterpoint  on  the  general 
themes  expounded  by  Lindsell  and  Kray- 
bill. 

Vincent  Harding,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Black  World,  called  on 
the  audience  of  about  225  people  to  rec- 
ognize and  incorporate  the  perspectives 
of  all  minorities  into  a general  vision 
for  America.  Harding’s  humanistic  views, 
though  tempered  by  Christian  thought, 
did  not  rule  out  social  experiments  such 
as  those  taking  place  in  China  and  Cuba. 

Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  fulfilled  Kraybill’s  description 
of  civil  religion  in  delineating  the  role  he 
is  expected  to  fill.  Though  his  prayers 
are  written  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, he  has  about  as  much  chance  of 
being  prophetic,  if  he  wants  to  keep  his 
job,  as  does  a corporation  executive. 

Ronald  Muller,  professor  of  economics 
at  American  University  in  Washington, 
discussed  the  economic  involvement 
of  U.S.  and  other  global  corporations 
in  Third  World  countries.  In  a hard-hit- 
ting expose  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  such  corporations,  he  also  described 
their  strong  points,  such  as  efficient  plan- 
ning and  management.  He  does  not 
share  the  Marxist  vision,  he  said,  but 
looks  for  a mixture  of  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  corporations  to  develop. 

Joseph  Wangle,  a Franciscan  missionary 
with  experience  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  il- 
lustrated Muller’s  speech,  though  he  had 
not  heard  it,  with  a true  story.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  get  control  of  its  own  destiny. 


Delton  Franz,  coordinator  of  Assembly 

Peru  nationalized  mines  previously  owned 
by  a multinational  corporation.  But  the 
corporation  successfully  shut  off  shipping 
and  sales  possibilities.  Now  the  ore  is 
piling  up  at  seaside  and  it  looks  as 
though  Peru  will  have  to  capitulate. 

John  Marks,  coauthor  of  The  CIA  as 
the  Covert  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy,  claimed  the  CIA  has  employed 
every  criminal  activity  known  to  man  to 
achieve  its  ends.  He  thinks  all  govern- 
ment agencies  should  be  law-abiding. 
Unfortunately,  Marks  was  in  such  a rush 
to  get  to  his  next  engagement,  a TV 
appearance  in  Boston,  that  he  had  little 
time  to  go  deeply  into  the  meanings  of 
his  “revelations.  ” He  had  time  to  sell 
a few  of  his  books. 

In  an  open-mike  period  near  the  end 
of  the  sessions.  Urbane  Peachey  called 
for  the  practice  of  an  “appropriate  pa- 
triotism.” He  couldn’t  say  what  that  was, 
but  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
of  getting  at  it.  “We  should  avoid  a 
‘fortress  mentality,’  at  any  rate,  ” he 
said.  We  must  see  the  institutions  around 
us  as  people.  And  they  are  accessible. 

Jim  Wallis,  editor  of  Sojourner  (old 
Post  American),  in  his  response  to  one  of 
the  speeches,  said  theoretical  analyses 
will  have  to  give  way  to  biblical  discern- 
ment and  practice.  We  have  to  resist 
the  designs  of  our  nation-state.  An 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  myth  of  being 
“first”  makes  people  acquiesce  when 
the  call  is  sounded. 

“Joyful  worship,  ” he  said,  “is  the 
most  threatening  expression  to  the 
powers  of  death.  Perhaps  the  reason 
there  are  so  few  of  us  in  jail  is  that  we 
have  forgotten  how  to  worship.  ” 

— David  E.  Hostetler 
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Hunger:  What  Can  One  Do? 


t. 


i 

Hambir  Phadtare  of  India  conducted  two  work- 
shops. 

Leonard  B.  Siemens,  a member  of  the 
agriculture  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba  at  Winnipeg,  gave  the  final 
address  at  the  “Christians  in  a Hungry 
World”  seminar  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Mar.  3-7.  He  said  food  shortages, 
overpopulation,  and  poverty  stem  from 
man  s failure  to  heed  God’s  command  to 
“exercise  dominion  over  the  earth.”  A 
“reordering  of  priorities”  is  necessary  be- 
fore people  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem.  He  told  the  audience  to  “stop 
dwelling  on  your  guilt  and  anxieties  and 
get  on  with  the  job  of  feeding  the  hungry. 

Siemens  recalled  Mark  Hatfield’s  words 
that  “God  has  called  us  to  be  faithful  — 


Doris  Longacre  of  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Mary 
Ethel  Heatwole  (seated),  of  EMC’s  home  eco- 
nomics department,  led  workshops  on  “new 
food  and  eating  patterns.” 

and  that  is  the  best  response  to  world  hun- 
ger one  can  make. 

“Faithfulness  will  mean  different  things 
to  different  people,”  he  continued.  “For 
some  it  will  mean  taking  on  a simpler 
lifestyle.  For  others  it  may  be  studying 
the  complex  issues  and  informing  others. 

“Accepting  service  assignments  in  de- 
veloping countries  is  an  option  for  some 
people,’  Siemens  said.  ‘Others  will 
stay  at  home  and  inspire  others  to  vol- 
unteer.’ A much-needed  response,  he 
noted,  is  to  relate  to  elected  officials  and 
encourage  them  to  sponsor  legislation 
aimed  at  alleviating  hunger  and  fostering 
more  responsible  international  relations. 

Siemens’  address  came  at  the  end 
of  four  days  when  some  300  students, 
faculty,  and  off-campus  persons  heard 


speakers,  attended  workshops,  saw  films, 
and  talked  in  small  groups  in  an  effort 
to  increase  their  awareness  of  the  di- 
mensions of  hunger  and  discover  ways 
to  respond. 

Mark  Hatfield  led  off  by  asserting  that 
if  all  the  world’s  food  resources  were 
distributed  equally,  there  would  be  enough 
for  all.  Edgar  Stoesz  supported  him  by 
his  statement  that  “the  single  greatest 
disparity  today  is  the  unequal  and  un- 
fair distribution  of  the  world’s  resources.’ 

Other  speakers  included  Edgar  G. 
Nesman,  a population  specialist;  Albert 
Fritsch,  a practicing  ecologist;  Arthur 
A.  De  Fehr,  a former  Mennonite  Gen- 
tral  Gommittee  administrator  in  Bangla- 
desh; and  Stanley  Mooneyham  of  World 
Vision.  Willard  Swartley  of  the  EMG 
Bible  department  provided  foundation- 
al Bible  expositions. 

On  Saturday  the  group  participated 
in  a reenactment  of  the  World  Food  Gon- 
ference  as  a way  to  identify  with  the 
problems  and  feelings  of  food-short  peo- 
ples. “Delegates”  from  22  countries 
debated  a resolution  designed  to  make 
food  more  available  to  hungry  people. 

The  seminar  made  Linda  F.  Nafziger, 
an  EMG  sophomore  from  Alberta,  re- 
alize that  “I’m  not  capable  of  feeding 
starving  millions,  but  I can  withstand 
pressures  to  conform  to  a wasteful 
society  right  here,  right  now.” 

Don  Beyeler,  an  agriculturist  from 
Orrville,  Ohio,  expressed  appreciation 
for  Willard  Swartley’s  morning  Bible 
studies.  “I  heard  a theology  articulated 
that  included  a basic  reordering  of 
values  that  will  put  people  ahead  of 
possessions  and  will  insist  on  a Ghris- 
tian  mission  that  is  global,  ” Beyeler 
said.  “It  was  encouraging  to  move  away 
from  half-baked  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems  toward  a more  realistic 
appraisal  that  respects  opinions  and  the 
cultures  of  recipient  countries,  he 
added. 

Abdidahir  B.  Ibrahim,  an  EMG  soph- 
omore from  Somalia,  said  the  seminar 
gave  him  “a  new  realization  of  the 
way  Mennonites  are  playing  significant 
roles  in  peace  and  social  concerns  through 
organizations  like  Mennonite  Gentral 
Gommittee  and  EMG. 

Alternative  to  Tax  for  the 
Military  Pushed 

Because  push-button  weapons  now 
count  more  than  manpower  in  waging 
war,  the  rights  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors, already  recognized  in  the  draft 
law,  should  also  be  covered  in  tax  laws. 

This  was  the  contention  of  spokesmen 
of  the  Gatholic,  Quaker,  Brethren,  Menno- 
nite, and  Unitarian  faiths  who  testified 


Delegates  from  22  countries  convened  to  develop  a plan  of  action  for  food  distribution. 
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before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  Act,  H.  R.  4897,  on  Mar.  19. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  permit 
taxpayers  who  are  conscientiously  opposed 
to  all  war  to  allocate  the  proportion  of 
their  taxes  which  would  otherwise  support 
military  programs  to  a federal  trust  fund 
— the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund.  The  fund 
would  provide  federal  aid  not  now  avail- 
able for  a variety  of  peace  activities. 

More  than  50  activists  in  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  movement,  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  the  first  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Council  for 
a World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  attended 
the  hearing  and  visited  their  own  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  to  urge  them 
to  support  the  legislation. 

Father  Richard  T.  McSorley,  professor 
of  theology  at  Georgetown  University 
and  principal  witness  at  the  hearing, 
declared  that  the  extraordinary  destruc- 
tive power  of  modern  weaponry  is  causing 
a growing  number  of  Americans  to  adopt 
the  pacifist  doctrine  which  all  Christians 
subscribed  to  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  existence  of  Christianity. 

Growth  Dynamic  Seen 
at  Eastern  Meetings 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Mission’s 
annual  meeting,  held  March  19-21  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  High  School,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  drew  1,000  people.  One  hundred  con- 
gregations sent  representatives  to  the 
Saturday  sessions,  who  then  went  home  to 
report  to  their  own  churches  the  next 
morning.  The  theme  was  “Extending 
Christ’s  Kingdom.  ” 

Myron  Augsburger  began  the  annual 
sessions  with  a speech  on  “The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  close  at  hand.  ” 

Church  growth  was  a recurring  theme. 
Home  ministries  director,  Chester  Wenger, 
called  for  “full  houses  ” for  the  sending 
churches.  Chairman  Jay  Garber  and  mis- 
sionary speakers  kept  coming  back  to 
this  point.  It  seemed  incongruous  to 
hear  overseas  churches  and  Stateside 
Spanish  churches  reporting  phenomenal 
growth  while  the  older  Mennonite  churches 
only  hold  their  own. 

Longtime  treasurer  of  the  board,  Ira 
Buckwalter,  was  called  upon  to  lead  the 
assembly  in  prayer  on  several  occasions. 
Buckwalter  at  68  reaches  across  43  years 
of  budgets  and  annual  meetings  and  the 
comings  and  goings  of  a thousand  mission- 
aries. His  voice  rang  clear  as  he  prayed 
people  would  “go  and  let  go,”  and  that 
God  would  “help  us  see  that  the  only  im- 
portant work  in  the  world  is  extending 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ” 

At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  the 
overseas  secretary  announced  that  the 


Panel  on  Church  Growth 


board  was  eight  missionaries  short  of 
filling  its  1975  quota.  Forty  persons  are 
currently  needed  for  overseas  assignments. 

On  the  home  mission  front,  an  inner-city 
pastor,  Richard  Pannell,  called  for  claim- 
ing the  “turf  ” in  the  city.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  faith  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  church 
in  New  York  City  when  their  church 
burned  out.  The  determination  of  the 
congregation  to  stay  on  was  an  example  to 
the  community  who  rallied  around  the 
church  to  help  to  remove  a local  corner 
bar  used  by  drug  pushers. 

Missionary  testimonies  were  positive. 
The  eight  persons  on  the  platform  rep- 
resented a family  of  180  serving  in  16 
countries. 

The  business  office  staff  explained  the  use 
of  2.3  million  dollars  as  budgeted.  Treas- 
urer Norman  Shenk  and  his  business  office 
staff,  in  a shared  presentation,  brought  to 
life  mission  and  relief  costs,  investments, 
and  annuities. 

Overseas  churchman  Negash  Kebede, 
from  Ethiopia,  cautioned  against  too 
much  parading  of  growth  figures.  He  said 
we  need  true  fatness,  not  swelling. 

Jacobs  said  Eastern  Board  missionaries 
are  working  deliberately  to  establish 
churches  which  will  become  autonomous 
bodies.  This  is  in  keeping  with  a long  tra- 
dition started  by  Orie  O.  Miller,  longtime 
board  secretary  and  mission  strategist,  who 
was  present  at  the  conference  in  a wheel- 
chair. 

The  Voluntary  Service  department  now 
has  three  older  couples  in  its  program  of 
100  volunteers.  They  provide  a dimension 
to  unit  life  which  young  people  appreciate. 
The  chairman  called  attention  to  two 
couples  in  the  audience  and  had  them  stand. 
The  assembly  broke  into  celebrative  ap- 
plause. 

A special  youth  rally  held  Saturday  eve- 
ning focused  on  the  individual  as  he  relates 
to  the  kingdom  here  on  earth.  The  Chora- 
leers  opened  the  service  with  a period  of 
praise  and  worship.  The  Elmira,  New 
York,  VS  unit,  a group  of  eight,  presented 
a narrated  slide  set  which  showed  how 
they  extend  the  kingdom  by  rehabilitating 


houses,  ministering  to  prisoners,  working 
in  hospitals,  and  visiting  the  neglected.  This 
was  followed  by  a multimedia  presenta- 
tion entitled  “Here  am  I,  directed  by 
Steve  Charles. 

Board  president,  Raymond  Charles,  spoke 
of  16,000  Mennonites  in  the  Lancaster 
Conference  and  13,000  additional  ones 
in  overseas  countries  who  relate  to  Eas- 
tern Board.  Don  Jacobs,  overseas  secre- 
tary, projected  overseas  growth.  By  1978, 
overseas  membership  will  exceed  that  of 
the  mother  church.  He  said  the  need  today 
is  for  nurture  of  the  many  believers  coming 
into  the  faith.  He  prophesied  a new  con- 
gregation will  be  established  about  every 
ten  days  in  1976  in  the  board  s overseas 
fields. 

But  in  the  final  message  of  the  confer- 
ence, Jacobs  did  not  stress  projections, 
although  the  title  suggested  he  might: 
“To  Preach  the  Gospel  Where  Christ 
Was  Not  Known.  ” Instead  he  spoke  of  the 
power  of  yeast  and  urged  Mennonites  to 
become  “hidden  in  the  lump  ” to  trans- 
form the  world. 

Unlike  budgets  and  relief  efforts  and 
elections,  that  kind  of  appeal  does  not 
give  factual  material  for  the  news  re- 
porter. And  spiritual  power  is  difficult  to 
write  about.  Yet  spiritual  power  is  the 
hallmark  qf  the  church  and  that  must  be 
released  in  mission  to  be  authentic.  — 
Nathan  Hege 

Lancaster  Women 
Celebrate  Growth 

“It  sounds  like  a beehive,  ” said  one 
observer  in  the  audience  of  400  women 
attending  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Women  s Missionary  and  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  in  the  Mel- 
linger  Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
the  morning  of  Mar.  19. 

The  humming  sound  was  the  women 
spending  five  minutes  to  get  acquainted 
with  those  around  them  before  the 
reading  of  minutes,  election  of  officers, 
and  presentation  of  messages  began. 

Women  from  teenagers  to  80-year-olds, 
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singing  songs  led  by  Dorothy  Charles, 
set  the  tone  for  joy  and  spontaneity. 

Sara  Jane  Wenger  and  Lois  Witmer, 
both  of  Lancaster,  and  Ruth  Clark,  Kin- 
zers,  were  chosen  as  president-elect,  sec- 
retary, and  treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 

Guest  speakers  were  Esther  Augsburger, 
a high  school  art  teacher  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  Lois  Erb,  a member  of  the 
pastoral  team  at  Steelton  Mennonite 
Church,  Steelton,  Pa.,  and  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Women  Society. 

Both  women  are  extremely  interested 
in  helping  women  discover  and  use  their 
many  gifts.  Both  said  that  they  are  not 
“women’s  libbers,  ” since  they  believe 
the  current  liberation  movement  is  reac- 
tionary. It  does  not  truly  liberate,  ac- 
cording to  them. 

After  lunch  the  women  met  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  further  the  messages  of 
the  morning,  the  purposes  of  WMSC, 


Mildred  Steffy  and  Sara  Jane  Wenger,  president 
and  president-elect  of  the  Lancaster  Area  WMSC 


and  pertinent  social  issues,  such  as  TV 
viewing  and  Christian  values,  divorce, 
social  drinking,  and  the  right  to  live 
or  die  (abortion  and  euthanasia). 

In  reporting  Eastern  Board’s  62nd 
annual  meeting,  Mildred  Steffy,  WMSC 
president  of  the  Lancaster  Area  WMSC, 
summarized  some  principles  she  is  learn- 
ing through  Bible  study,  prayer,  and  her 
sisters  on  the  WMSC  Committee:  Re- 
lationships are  more  important  than  or- 
ganization; listening  is  more  important 
than  being  heard;  unity  of  spirit  is  more 
important  than  unity  of  ideas;  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  grow  with  or  without 
us;  God  looks  for  ordinary  people,  not 
extraordinary  people,  through  whom  He 
can  work  to  expand  His  kingdom;  never 
look  for  the  fruit  of  your  labors;  that  is 
God’s  concern.  — Janet  Kreider 

Ecclesia  Travels  Again 

Ecclesia,  a traveling  ministry  team  based 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
has  completed  seven  weeks  of  a four-month 
tour  to  Mennonite  churches.  The  team’s 
program  is  centered  in  the  theme  “Mem- 


bers One  of  Another.  ” The  idea  behind 
the  theme  is  that  church  is  more  than  a 
Sunday  school  meeting  — it  is  a close  fel- 
lowship of  the  body  of  believers. 

Another  focus  of  the  team  is  on  single- 
ness in  the  church.  Singles,  according  to 
them,  are  feeling  a real  need  to  become 
involved  in  relationships  with  other  people 
from  the  church.  Satisfied  singles  are 
nearly  always  closely  related  to  others  in 
the  fellowship,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  single. 

Churches  visited  by  Ecclesia  have  been 
warm  in  their  reception.  The  team  started 
its  trek  among  small  churches  in  southern 
Ohio,  moving  later  into  older  and  larger 
churches. 

After  a short  break  at  the  Center, 
Ecclesia  will  begin  traveling  again,  visiting 
churches  from  Virginia  to  Ontario  to  Ne- 
braska and  returning  to  Laurelville  in 
mid-June. 

Hutterian  Youth 
Visit  Lansdale 

A group  of  96  persons  from  the  Hut- 
terian Society  of  Brothers  in  Rifton,  N.Y., 
were  guests  in  the  homes  and  churches 
of  the  Plains,  Salford,  Towamencin, 
and  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  eastern  Pennsylvania  on  Mar. 
20  and  21.  The  group,  known  as  Sha- 
lom and  consisting  of  the  post-high  unmar- 
ried youth  of  the  bruderhof  community, 
was  accompanied  by  two  “servants  of 
the  Word,  ” Johann  Cristoph  Arnold 
with  his  wife,  Verena,  and  Merrill  Mow, 
and  one  “witness,”  Howard  Johnson,  who 
brought  the  morning  messages  at  Plains, 
Salford,  and  Towamencin  respectively.  The 
visit  was  initated  by  the  Plains  congrega- 
tion. 

The  group  gave  a program  of  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  to  a congrega- 
tion of  about  650  persons  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon at  the  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School  auditorium.  The 
program  consisted  of  a variety  of  mass 
chorus  numbers,  folk  dances,  men’s  choir 
numbers,  and  instrumental  numbers  with 
a wide  variety  of  musical  instruments. 
Several  of  the  major  vocal  numbers  were 
biblical  passages  set  to  music  by  a sister 
of  the  community.  Other  musical  contri- 
butions were  spirituals,  contemporary 
American,  German  folk  songs,  and  Mor- 
avian hymns. 

At  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  was  an 
exhibit  of  the  sturdy  and  imaginative 
solid  maple  Community  Playthings  made 
by  the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  a variety 
of  their  Plough  Publishing  House  pub- 
lications and  records. 

Accompanying  the  Rifton  group  were 
several  persons  from  both  the  New 
Meadow  Run  and  Deerspring  commu- 


nites  in  Farmington,  Pa.,  and  Norfolk, 
Conn. 

A fourth  community  in  Darvell,  Eng- 
land, which,  of  course,  was  not  repre- 
sented, brings  the  total  population  of  men, 
women,  and  children  up  to  1,009.  The 
communities  were  reunited  with  the  Hut- 
terians  in  January  1974. 

This  Anabaptist-Mennonite-related  group 
was  begun  by  Eberhard  Arnold,  a Ger- 
man theological  professor’s  son,  who  in 
connection  with  his  university  studies  be- 
came acquainted  with  and  then  capti- 
vated by  the  writings  of  the  Anabaptists. 

From  a pamphlet  the  Society  has  pre- 
pared for  inquirers,  they  say  they  do  not 
feel  “any  one  pattern  for  daily  life  is  the 
answer,  or  any  form  or  system  that  is 
imposed  from  without.  We  do  believe  in 
a life  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  re- 
sults from  an  inner  change  of  heart.  ” 

Further,  “The  family  is  the  important 
unit  within  the  community,  but  each 
family  belongs  primarily  to  the  whole 
church-community;  each  individual  mem- 
ber, single  or  married,  wishes  to  give 
himself  with  whatever  ability  he  has  to 
all  the  brothers  and  sisters.  ” 

Not  all  the  Shalom  group  members  have 
made  a decision  to  become  members  of 
the  community,  but  they  continue  with  the 
society  by  their  own  free  choice. 

These  communities  welcome  invitations 
to  Mennonite  communities  for  fellowship 
and  interaction,  and  they  also  warmly  in- 
vite Mennonites  to  visit  them.  — Gerald 
C.  Studer 

New  Look  at  Biblical 
Interpretation  Needed 

Delegates  to  Assembly  75,  held  at 
Eureka,  111.,  called  for  a new  look  at  prin- 
ciples of  biblical  interpretation.  The  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  has  been  work- 
ing at  it  and  now  plans  a seminar  on  the 
subject  with  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  for  May  21-24. 

“The  genius  of  Anabaptism  is  demon- 
strated more  dramatically  on  the  issue 
of  biblical  interpretation  than  on  any 
other,  ” says  Arnold  Cressman,  one  of  the 
planners.  “The  Swiss  Brethren  . . . found 
a way  to  avoid  private’  interpretation. 
Yet  they  retained  an  immense  amount  of 
flexibility  in  letting  the  Scriptures  speak 
directly  to  the  questions  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  ” 

Last  August,  a study  committee  on 
biblical  interpretation  reported  to  the  As- 
sembly and  their  study  was  enthusiastically 
endorsed.  Since  then,  Wayne  North  has 
prepared  a study  guide  for  use  with  the 
materials  now  entitled  “Biblical  Interpre- 
tation in  the  Life  of  the  Church.  ” Both 
Congregational  Ministries  and  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  have  moved  this  proj- 
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ect  forward.  Among  unit  studies  are: 
The  Bible  in  the  Believing  Community, 
“Private”  Interpretation,  and  Evangelism 
and  Social  Ethics. 

Since  the  request  for  studies  in  the  area 
has  been  requested  by  the  churches  them- 
selves, it  is  believed  they  will  include  this 
course  in  their  curriculum.  With  this  in 
view,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Laurelville  Church  Cen- 
ter are  cooperatively  planning  the  semi- 
nar on  biblical  interpretation.  It  will  be 
a short  introductory  course  for  persons 
who  will  be  teaching  the  new  materials 
in  congregations.  It  will  also  be  helpful 
to  those  who  simply  want  to  rediscover 
authentic  interpretative  procedures. 

David  Garber  and  Willard  Swartley,  two 
of  the  persons  who  worked  on  the  original 
study  committee,  will  serve  as  resource 
persons  for  the  seminar. 

Congregations  wishing  to  help  pre- 
pare the  designated  teachers  may  write 
for  more  program  details  and  costs  to: 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Student  Services 
to  Sponsor 

Cross-Cultural  Seminar 

Some  40  young  adults  from  across 
the  North  America  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  a cross-cultural  student  sem- 
inar in  Chicago  the  second  weekend  in 
April.  Seminar  theme  is  Christian  Faith 
and  Ethnic  Awareness. 

The  gathering  will  provide  opportunity 
for  the  cross-cultural  youth  diaspora  to 
explore  issues  related  to  Christian  faith 
and  personal  identity  with  competent  theo- 
logians and  educators,  according  to  seminar 
coordinator  Hubert  L.  Brown. 

‘‘Evoking  community  gifts  through  the 
development  of  our  cross-cultural  young 
adult  constituency  is  one  of  the  underlying 
aspects  of  the  seminar,”  he  said,  adding: 
“They  represent  a dynamic  resource 
for  the  church’s  mission,  ministry,  and 
service.  ’ 

Key  resource  leaders  for  the  Chicago 
weekend  include  Egla  Birmingham,  Chi- 
cago Urban  Life  Center;  Bernard  Lafay- 
ette, central  regional  director  of  National 
Institute  for  Campus  Ministries;  Alex 
Lark,  education  professor  at  California 
State  University,  Fresno;  Emma  LaRoque, 
author  of  Defeathering  the  Indian  and  sem- 
inary student;  Neftali  Torres,  missionary 
and  Christian  educator  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Other  seminar  staff  persons  will  be 
Tony  Brown,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
personnel  officer;  Lupe  De  Leon,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  administrator; 
Dwight  McFadden  and  Jose  Ortiz,  Menno- 
nite General  Board  associate  secretaries; 
and  Dwight  Roth,  Hesston  (Kan.)  College 
instructor. 


Houston  Church 
Broadens  Ministries 

Houston  Mennonite  Church  continually 
searches  out  new  ways  to  serve  in  a me- 
tropolis noted  for  industry  and  health  care 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  usual  activities, 
this  congregation  sponsors  a girls’  track 
team,  maintains  bookracks  at  two  airports, 
and  keeps  alert  to  particular  needs  in 
the  lives  of  persons  around  them. 

Organized  as  a member  of  the  Western 
District,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  the  congregation  has  now  re- 
quested membership  in  the  South  Central 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  a 
request  that  will  lead  to  dual  membership. 
Th;..  was  done  so  as  to  better  serve  all 
who  come  to  the  Houston  area  for  work, 
study,  health  care,  or  just  to  visit. 

The  South  Central  Conference  executive 
committee  has  approved  the  request  and 
will  recommend  acceptance  at  the  July 
16-18  annual  meeting,  in  a conjoint  ar- 
rangement with  Western  District. 

Marlin  Kim,  pastor,  who  returns  to  a 
full-time  ministry  on  June  1,  following  a 
21-month  period  of  part-time  involvement 
while  participating  in  a chaplaincy  training 
program,  will  also  need  to  be  officially  rec- 
ognized at  the  meeting. 

Houston  Mennonite  Church  address  is 
1231  Wirt  Road,  Houston,  TX  77055; 
phone  (713  ) 464-4865.  Marlin  and  Betta 
Kim,  with  their  family,  reside  in  the 
parsonage  at  1417  Monarch  Oaks,  Houston, 
Tx  77055;  phone  (713)  468-2783.  Persons 
traveling  or  moving  to  Houston  or  just 
spending  time  in  the  area  should  feel  free 
to  contact  the  church,  says  Pastor  Kim. 

Child  Services  Act 
Does  Not  Threaten  Family 

Mennonite  communities,  like  other  church 
groups,  have  been  targeted  with  circulars 
that  sound  an  alarm  regarding  the  dangers 
awaiting  American  families  if  a child  care 
bill  in  Congress  should  be  passed. 

The  Washington  office  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  has 
received  more  constituent  inquiries  by 
mail  and  long-distance  phone  calls  on  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Act  (S.  626  and 
H.  R.  2966,  identical  bills  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  House)  than  on  any  other 
issue  since  its  opening  nearly  eight  years 
ago. 

Understandably,  parents  are  disturbed 
when  reading  the  information  piece.  If  the 
content  of  the  circular  were  true,  families 
would  be  victimized  by  government  at 
its  worst.  But  the  unsigned,  unidentified 
propaganda  sheet  is  a total  fabrication 
and  falsehood. 

Letters  are  flowing  into  the  offices  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  running  as  high 


as  7,000  a day,  almost  all  of  them  opposing 
the  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  erroneous  I 
circular.  Virtually  the  same  bill  was  ; 

passed  overwhelmingly  in  1971,  only  to  be  ' 
vetoed  by  then  President  Nixon.  | 

The  bill  is  designed  to  help  both  chil- 
dren and  parents,  particularly  those  par- 
ents who  are  working  or  cannot,  for  a i 

variety  of  reasons,  care  for  their  children  | 

during  their  working  hours.  It  provides  I 
full-time  or  part-time  child  care.  ' 

One  falsehood  being  circulated  about  i 

the  bill  is  that  it  will  substitute  govern- 
ment for  parents  to  rear  children.  Other 
misrepresentations  are  that  parents  who 
are  not  doing  a good  job  will  have  their 
children  taken  away  from  them,  that  par- 
ents cannot  teach  their  children  about 
God,  that  a Charter  of  Children’s  Rights  j 
is  being  added  to  the  bill,  and  that 
parents  would  lose  the  right  to  form  j 
their  children’s  character. 

Organizations  that  have  carefully  studied  j 
the  bill  and  given  it  their  endorsement  in-  j 
elude  eight  national  Baptist  organizations,  j 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  National 
PTA,  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  J 
the  National  Association  for  Retarded  ( 

Children,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  and  others. 

Ironically,  most  of  those  writing  letters 
of  opposition  have  not  read  the  bill  itself, 
or  even  another  interpretation  of  the  bill.  j 
Writing  to  members  of  Congress  on  the  j 
basis  of  gross  distortions  such  as  appear  in  | 
this  circular  can  undermine  the  credibil-  | 
ity  of  the  writer  when  he/she  seeks  to  I 
communicate  on  another  issue  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  effect 
of  the  campaign  opposing  the  Child  and 
Family  Services  Act,  is  that  by  arousing 
opposition  it  has  succeeded  in  generating 
a climate  of  fear  and  opposition  — while 
failing  to  summon  the  church  to  a new 
level  of  compassion  and  caring  for  chil-  jj  l 
dren  of  needy  families.  ti 

Especially  hard  hit  are  minority  groups,  fl 
blacks,  Indian  Americans,  Spanish  Amer-  ,, 
cans,  and  the  like.  It  is  for  these  who  M 
bear  the  brunt  of  poverty,  where  parents  !;i 
pitch  in  to  earn  what  they  can  but  des-  *[ 
parately  need  child  care  help  in  order  to 
do  so,  that  the  child  care  bill  is  focused. 

Asia  Study  Team 

Visits  Bangladesh  I 

Seven  Asian  Mennonites  visited  Bang- 
ladesh from  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  10  to  learn 
about  the  country  and  missionary  oppor- 
tunities there.  The  team  saw  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  (MCC)  agricultural  proj- 
ects in  Noakhali  District  and  programs 
in  Mirpur  (Dacca  District)  and  Saidpur 
(Rangpur  District)  which  deal  with  human 
needs  such  as  sanitation,  family  planning. 
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children’s  clinic,  education,  gardens,  and 
fishponds. 

The  men  were  not  only  deeply  impressed 
with  the  MCC  projects,  but  also  much  en- 
couraged to  discover,  through  discussions 
with  national  Christian  leaders,  MCC 
workers,  and  missionaries,  that  a great 
opening  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  exists 
in  this  country.  It  is  crucial  for  the  Asian 
churches  to  decide  whether  to  take  over 
the  Saidpur  project  or  establish  a new  mis- 
sion body  in  the  country.  Though  there 
are  still  many  difficulties,  such  as  finan- 
cial and  personnel  resources,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  launch  out  into  a new  venture  of 
establishing  Asian  Mennonite  identity  so 
that  they  may  change  from  being  a “re- 
ceiving church  to  a “giving  church.  ’ — 
Takeji  Nomura 

Red  Shirt  Village 
Calls  for  Expertise 

At  the  request  of  native  Americans  liv- 
ing in  Red  Shirt  Village  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Mennonites  will  help  with  the  purchase 
and  provide  instruction  in  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  basic  farm  implements  for 
a community  agricultural  project.  They 
have  already  received  funds  from  various 
other  agencies  but  need  help  in  choosing 
equipment  and  developing  a maintenance 
system.  Three  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites from  Freeman  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  with  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

Children's  Home 
Dedicated,  Palmeira, 

Brazil 

After  years  of  planning,  giving,  and 
building,  the  Mennonites  in  southern 
Brazil  participated  in  the  inauguration 
of  a new  facility  for  children,  the  Pal- 
meira  (State  of  Parana)  Children’s  Home. 

Sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Associa- 
tion for  Social  Assistance  (Associacao  Men- 
onita  de  Assistencia  Social  — AMAS), 
this  project  will  give  a lift  to  child  care 
in  the  town  and  area. 

Palmeira  is  located  about  15-20  miles 


The  Palmeira  Children’s  Home 


from  the  Mennonite  Colony  Witmarsum. 
The  German-speaking  brethren  donated 
most  of  the  time  and  money  to  make 
the  project  possible.  Substantial  support 
was  also  received  from  the  local  city  and 
county  government. 

AMAS  is  also  supporting  work  in  the 
Recife  area  in  Brazil’s  northeast.  This 
organization  is  the  social  arm  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Brazil. 

Reinsurance  Group 
Reports  Growth 

The  past  year  was  one  of  growth  with 
reasonable  profits,  Edgar  Stoesz,  pres- 
ident of  Mennonite  Indemnity,  Inc.,  told 
stockholders  and  representatives  of  Mil’s 
member  agencies  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  this  year  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Mar. 
4 and  5. 

Mil,  an  agency  which  provides  rein- 
surance for  22  Mennonite  mutual  aid  or- 
ganizations in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  also 
announced  that  for  the  14th  consecutive 
year  a stockholder’s  dividend  will  be  paid. 

The  stockholders  gave  approval  to 
broaden  the  Mil  charter  to  permit  rein- 
suring the  liability  portions  of  the  home- 
owners  policy  which  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  member  companies  are  writing.  In 
1974  the  charter  was  broadened  to  include 
theft  coverages  in  addition  to  the  basic 
policy  which  covers  fire  and  windstorm. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mennonite  Excess 
Windstorm  Pool  the  Mennonite  Aid  Plan 
of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  was  received  into 
membership.  The  Windstorm  Pool  now 
has  14  members  and  reinsures  property 
valued  at  a total  of  over  $500  million.  It 
is  administered  by  Mil  and  serves  to  dis- 
tribute major  losses  resulting  from  wind- 
storm. 

The  Mil  meeting  was  held  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  in  conjunction  with  a meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Mennonite  Aid  So- 
cieties (AMAS).  Richard  Martin,  Menno- 
nite pastor  from  Pinto,  Md.,  served  as  the 
devotional  speaker  for  the  meetings.  At 
the  banquet  Howard  Raid  served  as  speak- 
er and  Ralph  Martin  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

About  100  persons  from  Canada  and  the 
US.  attended  the  meetings,  including 


representatives  from  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  who  are  also  part  of  AMAS. 

All  Church  Staff 
Meeting  Held  at  Toledo 

Mennonite  Church  staff  members  met 
Mar.  21-23  near  Toledo,  Ohio.  Objec- 
tives of  the  meeting  were  to  get  to  know 
each  other  better  and  to  consider  two 
topics  important  to  an  understanding  of 
our  work.  About  60  persons  attended  from 
the  staffs  of  the  general  board  and  the 
five  program  boards.  Resource  leader  Don 
Jacobs  led  in  considering  the  theme  “The 
Church  in  Change  ” while  Richard  Det- 
weiler  made  two  presentations  on  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Drawing  from  a sociological  model,  Ja- 
cobs warned  about  the  tendency  of  an  in- 
stitution to  move  away  from  the  society 
which  called  it  into  being  and  provided  its 
mandate.  It  tends  to  set  up  relationships 
with  groups  outside  this  society  and  may 
eventually  become  entirely  separated.  In 
later  discussion,  he  indicated  that  for  lead- 
ership purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
some  outside  contacts,  but  to  be  effective 
with  the  society  which  provided  its  man- 
date, the  institution  needs  to  keep  in  con- 
tact. 

Jacobs  also  pointed  out  that  history  in- 
cludes both  innovative  periods  when  new 
ideas  are  introduced  and  integrative  peri- 
ods when  life  is  a holding  pattern.  Dif- 
ferent styles  of  leadership  are  called  for 
in  these  contrasting  periods. 

Richard  Detweiler  urged  staff  people  to 
recognize  the  movement  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  congregations  and  even  in  or- 
ganizations outside  the  church  which  are 
ministering  to  evident  needs.  We  need 
both  continuity  as  represented  by  the 
institution  and  breakthrough  as  represent- 
ed by  new  developments  in  the  churches. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  he  observed,  saw 
the  Spirit  at  work,  not  only  in  witness 
and  service,  but  also  in  administration.  Both 
the  “office  orders  ’ as  Detweiler  termed 
administration,  and  the  “charismatic 
movements  ’ are  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

He  urged  the  following  position  for  in- 
stitutional people.  1.  Avoid  affirming  every- 
thing that  happens  in  the  church,  but  seek 
a common  vision,  although  it  may  be  a 
multivision.  2.  Work  toward  a common  the- 
ology. Keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  while 
working  toward  the  unity  of  the  faith.  3. 
Encourage  trust  of  each  other.  See  the  in- 
stitution and  the  community  as  part  of  the 
same  effort.  4.  Keep  a forward  leaning 
balance.  We  may  not  be  exactly  sure  which 
direction  the  Spirit  will  lead,  but  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  forward.  5.  Allow  new  ideas 
to  ferment  beyond  our  capacity  to  carry 
them  out.  This  is  the  way  the  Spirit  shapes 
the  church.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  Seminary 
Alumni  Association 
will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  Apr.  22 
and  23  in  conjunc- 
tion with  homecom- 
ing activities  at  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  Col- 
lege. The  program 
will  be  a seminar  on 
“marriage  and  crisis 
counseling.”  Paul  W. 

Unruh,  founder  and 
director  of  Family  Counseling  Service  at 
the  John  L.  Grove  Medical  Center  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  will  be  guest  resource 
person.  He  will  be  assisted  by  A.  Don 
Augsburger,  professor  of  the  work  of  the 
church  at  EMS.  The  workshop  at  EMS 
will  begin  Thursday  afternoon  and  con- 
clude with  a fellowship  meal  on  Friday 
evening.  EMC’s  homecoming  program  will 
begin  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Friday  with  a per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  oratorio 
in  the  chapel-auditorium.  The  EMS  home- 
coming is  open  to  all  present  and  former 
seminary  students  as  well  as  local  pastors. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  on  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  campus  will 
offer  eight  courses  in  Bible,  history,  and 
Christian  education,  July  12-30.  The 
special  summer  program,  sponsored  by 
the  Couneil  of  Mennonite  Seminaries, 
is  designed  for  seminary  students,  pas- 
tors, educators,  and  lay  persons.  Col- 
lege and  seminary  credits  will  be  avail- 
able. Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  will 
also  offer  two  courses  in  Greek  this  sum- 
mer. Contact  Linden  M.  Wenger,  registrar, 
at  EMS. 

The  Holy  City,  directed  by  J.  Mark 
Stauffer,  will  be  given  at  Neffsville  Men- 
nonite Church,  Neffsville,  Pa.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  April  11. 

The  Germantown  Mennonite  Church 
Corporation  is  sponsoring  a series  of  faith 
and  history  studies  from  a Mennonite  per- 
spective beginning  in  April  and  running 
through  November.  “Black,  White,  and 
Indian  Relations  in  Ameriea  and  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  ” will  be  the  focus  of 
the  first  meeting  on  Apr.  24.  Hubert 
Brown,  of  Mennonite  Student  Serviees,  and 
Emma  LaRoque,  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  have  been  scheduled  as 
resource  persons.  May  1,  Owen  Gingerich, 
member  of  the  America  Philosophical  So- 
ciety and  professor  of  astronomy  and  the 
history  of  science  at  Harvard  University, 
will  give  an  address  on  David  Rittenhouse, 
great-grandson  of  the  first  Mennonite  min- 
ister in  the  new  world,  and  a prominent 
scientist,  in  his  own  right,  during  the 


American  Revolution.  Persons  interested 
in  attending  these  programs  may  write 
Information  Center,  6117  Germantown 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19144,  for  reg- 
istration forms  and  brochures. 

West  Fallowfield  Christian  Day  School, 
of  Atglen,  Pa.,  will  be  needing  teachers 
for  the  next  school  year.  Write  to  the 
above  at  R.  1,  Atglen,  PA  19310,  or  call 
(215)593-5044. 

A.  C.  Good  of  Sterling,  111.,  observed 
the  70th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  Ghristian  ministry  on  Feb.  22.  The 
observance  was  held  at  the  Science  Ridge 
congregation  at  which  Brother  Good  served 
for  48  years. 


Marvin  Graber,  a Goshen  College  student 
who  has  been  blind  since  age  ten,  will 
tour  12  states  giving  47  musical  perfor- 
mances in  57  days  from  Apr.  11  to  June  6. 
Marvin,  from  Loogootee,  Indiana,  sings, 
plays  harmonica  and  guitar,  and  will  present 
programs  of  his  music  experiences  he  has 
had  as  a blind  person.  The  tour  will  in- 
clude services  in  Mennonite  churches  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  This 
year’s  tour  will  be  his  fourth  for  the  col- 
lege. He  will  tell  people  how  he  functions 
in  life,  in  the  school  setting,  family  relations, 
and  as  an  individual. 

The  18th  Annual  Illinois  Mennonite  Re- 
lief Sale,  held  on  Mar.  13  at  Exposition 
Gardens,  Peoria,  netted  over  $120,000. 
This  brings  the  total  amount  raised  at 
Mennonite  relief  sales  by  this  group  to 
nearly  a half  a million  dollars  since  the 
first  sale  in  1959. 

A Gospel  Herald  reader  has  a file  of 
Heralds  from  1971  to  the  present  and  of 
Christian  Living  from  1964  to  the  present. 
She  is  glad  to  donate  these  to  anyone 
needing  them.  Write  to  Helen  A.  Loewen, 
5506  Welcome  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55429. 

A Marriage  Enrichment  Event  is  sched- 


Paul  W.  Unruh 


uled  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter for  Apr.  30-May  2.  Mabel  and  D. 
Rohrer  Eshleman,  MD,  with  Larry  and 
Janet  Newswanger  will  lead  the  retreat.  All  1 
four  sessions  will  be  open  and  free  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  group’s  felt  ^ 
need.  Areas  of  discussion  suggested  by 
Dr.  Eshleman  are:  “Communication,  ” 

“Sexuality,  ” “Values,  ” and  “Personhood.  ” ' 

He  says  also,  “This  should  be  a fun  week  | 
end.”  Write  to  Laurelville  Mennonite  I 
Church  Center,  Route  5,  Box  145,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666,  for  a full  program 
and  registration.  Or  call  (412)  423-2056. 

Paul  M.  Schrock,  book  editor  of  Herald 
Press,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  re- 
cently reported  that  the  first  edition  of 
Day  of  Disaster  (5,000  copies),  by  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe,  sold  out  only  five  weeks  after 
publication  date.  A second  printing  is  being  | 
rushed  through.  i| 

Volunteers  at  the  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  | 
project  have  developed  a farmers’  market  • 
for  Letcher  County.  Urged  by  Mennonite  | 
Central  Committee  leadership  to  do  this,  t 
the  volunteers  decided  to  establish  a mar-  [ 
ket  which  would  provide  lower  prices  for  | 
the  consumer  and  at  the  same  time  higher  1 
prices  for  the  producer  by  eliminating  the 
middleman.  It  should  also  be  a boost  to  the 
lagging  agricultural  community  by  creat- 
ing a market  for  produce,  encouraging 
the  use  of  land  now  lying  idle,  and  increas- 
ing new  producers. 

Charles  F.  Kauffman,  R.  2,  McVeytown,  5 
PA  17501,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  j 
on  Mar.  21,  at  the  Mattawana  (Pa.)  Men-  j 
nonite  Church.  Paul  Stoltzfus,  Belleville,  ! 
secretary  of  the  Allegheny  Ministerial  ' 
Committee,  preached  the  ordination  ser-  ! 
mon.  Elam  Click,  Mt.  Union,  bishop,  gave  j 
the  charge,  assisted  by  Stoltzfus  and  Paul  * 
Bender,  Belleville,  moderator  of  Alle- 
gheny Conference.  Kauffman’s  phone  num- 
ber is  (717)  899-6626.  i 


Inglewood,  Calif.,  Mennonite  Voluntary 
Service  workers  Rachel  Diener,  Patti 
Springer,  and  Nevin  Diener  clean  up  wreck- 
age after  a car  crashed  into  a classroom 
at  Calvary  Christian  School  on  Feb.  22. 
Only  minor  injuries  resulted  from  the  acci- 
dent, and  members  of  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church  were  grateful  that  no  children 
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were  in  the  classroom  at  the  time.  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  VSers  serve  as 
teacher  aides  and  maintenance  workers  at 
Calvary  Christian  School  and  are  active 
at  Calvary  Mennonite  Church. 

A women’s  retreat  will  be  held  at  Black 
Rock  Camp  on  Friday  afternoon,  Apr.  30, 
and  all  day  Saturday,  May  1.  The  speaker 
for  all  sessions  will  be  Mrs.  Elva  Lea- 
man  of  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa.  The  cost  will  be  $14 
for  both  days,  or  $10  for  Saturday  alone. 
Send  name  and  registration  fee  of  $5 
to  Ruth  Hershey,  1647  Old  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Lancaster,  PA  17602,  by  Apr.  20. 

“Practicing  what  they  preach,  Menno- 
nites’  concern  for  world  hunger  has  evolved 
into  a determination  to  eat  and  spend 
10  percent  less  on  food,  ” Publishers 
Weekly  says  regarding  the  new  More-with- 
Less  Cookbook,  by  Doris  Longacre  and 
published  by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. 
The  new  cookbook  contains  more  than  500 
recipes  gathered  from  Mennonite  kitchens 
in  North  America  and  elsewhere,  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  their  contributions  to  good 
eating  and  good  health.  They  encourage 
increased  reliance  on  basic  ingredients  for 
a hearty,  balanced  diet. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  Beth  El,  Milford,  Neb.,  Apr. 
16-18. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Salem, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  four  at  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Million  Delete  from 
Erance  to  P.O.  Box  42726,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
Paul  Hummel  from  Millersburg,  Ohio,  to 
I Box  250,  Berlin,  OH  44610. 

The  phone  number  for  Richard  Ober- 
holtzer,  R.  6,  Box  9,  Hagerstown,  MD 
21740,  is  incorrectly  listed  in  the  Mennonite 
Yearbook.  The  correct  number  is  (301) 
739-5036. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Thanks  for  the  article  by  James  Sauder 
(3/2/76).  The  thing  so  often  missed  in  the 
: “rightly  dividing”  approach  is  how  we  receive 
. the  experience  of  the  Spirit.  I heard  the  finest 
j:  sermons  on  this  recently  but  felt  that  though 
; the  truth  was  spoken  “correctly”  the  hungry 
' would  have  to  find  a charismatic  fellowship  to 
discover  how  to  receive  and  live  in  the  reality 
I of  the  Spirit. 

Two  writers  who  have  been  most  helpful 
to  me  in  the  past  years,  A.  W.  Tozer  and 
Samuel  Shoemaker,  were  little  eoncerned  with 
textual  sequences.  Let  us  describe  the  water 
but  also  enable  persons  to  drink.  — Eugene 
Herr,  Goshen,  Ind. 

James  E.  Metzler,  we  love  you!  You  really 
hit  pay  dirt  with  the  article  on  Missions  and 
Communism  in  Asia  (Feb.  10).  May  your  voic« 

I and  pen  ring  loud  and  clear! 

' I think  it’s  true;  a willing  refugee  automati- 
cally forfeits  his  right  to  be  heard  in  the 
' country  from  which  he  had  fled.  His  witness 
! will  be  restricted  to  fellow  refugees.  Perhaps 
( the  folks  back  home  view  him  like  a fellow 


basketball  teammate  who  didn’t  like  the  rough 
goings  on  the  court,  so  he  retired  from  the 
team  and  now  spends  his  time  shouting 
instructions  from  the  stands.  Really  not  much 
help. 

I was  involved  in  the  Christian  witness  at 
the  Winter  Olympics  in  Innsbruck.  A well- 
known  East  Mission  also  helped  out.  They 
had  printed  up  a tract  for  the  Olympics,  the 
theme  of  which  was:  “Come  on  over  to  our 
meeting  place  and  let  us  tell  you  how  bad 
your  country  is  treating  its  Christians.  And 
this  same  God,  that  your  country  is  persecut- 
ing so  badly,  can  save  you  too.” 

A worker  of  this  mission  told  me  that 
Russian  athletes  brand  them  immediately  as 
traitors  when  they  are  addressed  in  Russian. 
They  interpreted  this  as  a sign  of  the  hard- 
ness of  the  athlete’s  hearts  to  the  gospel.  I’m 
not  so  sure. 

Will  it  be  possible  to  separate  the  gospel 
from  pro-Westernism?  If  not,  then  the  West’s 
institutional  churches  are  bound  to  topple 
right  along  with  their  governments.  Witness 
Russia  and  Mozambique.  Tm  glad  God  doesn’t 
topple.  — Bill  Yoder,  Freising,  Germany. 

I have  plenty  of  reason  to  believe  my  friend, 
Robert  Bear,  and  his  wife  were  very  much  in 
love  until  the  400-year  old  tradition  of  mar- 
riage shunning,  practiced  currently  by  the  Re- 
formed Mennonite  Church,  came  between  them 
(“The  Shunning  Case,  ” Feb.  17).  I have  ob- 
served Robert  to  be  a very  honest  and  upright 
man  with  an  inquiring  mind  and  a firm  faith 
in  the  authoritative  Word  of  God.  He  never 
hesitates  to  question  any  inconsistency,  and 
refuses  to  stand  for  anything  that  he  feels  is 
not  100  percent  on  the  level.  Should  he  be  con- 
demned for  this? 

It  has  resulted  in  untold  misery  for  him,  his 
wife,  and  their  six  children.  It  amazes  me  that 
very  few  (if  any)  from  our  persuasion  have 
put  forth  any  honest  effort  to  help  this  pitiful 
family  to  be  reunited  on  a firm  foundation. 
In  discussing  Robert’s  plight  with  various  Men- 
nonite neighbors,  the  attitude  expressed  is 
always  the  same:  “He  did  the  wrong  thing  by 
going  to  a court  of  law  over  it.”  But,  when  I 
question,  “What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
faced  with  such  a cruel  situation  where  the 
foundation  of  your  home  was  knocked  out 
from  under  you,  depriving  you  of  the  love  and 
affection  of  your  wife  and  children,  ” the  reply 
is  always,  “Well,  1 don’t  know  what  I’d  do,  ” 
and  thus  the  discussion  usually  ends. 

Sometimes  1 think  our  traditional  way  of 
thinking  becomes  so  programmized  we  become 
very  strongly  biased.  For  example,  I recently 
introduced  Robert  to  a Mennonite  minister 
friend  who  had  been  “warned’  that  any  com- 
munication with  him  would  be  a “dangerous 
thing,”  and  that  he  should  be  very  careful. 
After  four  or  five  hours  of  continuous  deep 
discussion  of  the  Scriptures,  this  minister  later 
told  me  that  he  was  “very  favorably  impressed  ” 
with  Robert  Bear’s  way  of  thinking,  his  attitude, 
and  his  zeal.  — J.  C.  Benson,  Port  Trevorton. 

I enjoyed  the  articles  in  the  Mar.  16  Gospel 
Herald.  Getting  ready  to  move  would  have  been 
a good  time  to  put  aside  the  paper  for  future 
reading  — but  having  begun  to  read,  I just 
could  not  put  it  aside  until  everyone  was  read. 
Thank  you  for  your  report.  May  the  Lord  con- 
tinue to  bless  you  and  the  many  contacts  you 
made  in  Africa.  — Florence  Shantz,  Waterloo, 
Ont. 

I certainly  did  appreciate  the  in-depth  cover- 
age about  the  work  of  the  church  in  Africa.  My 
first  thought  was  why  didn’t  you  put  the  differ- 
ent articles  in,  in  successive  weeks.  However,  I 
read  them  all  in  one  sitting  and  the  total  im- 


pact on  me  was  good.  Also  give  my  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Hertzler  for  the  pictures.  I do  some  photog- 
raphy and  liked  the  pictures.  — Herman  Ropp, 
Lyndhurst,  Va. 

Your  articles  in  the  March  16  Gospel  Herald 
were  very  enjoyable  for  us. 

The  Lord  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  the 
trip  to  Africa  in  December  and  January  1974-75. 
We  spent  six  days  in  Tanzania  where  our  son 
Dale  is  serving,  four  days  in  Kenya,  and  five 
days  in  Addis  Ababa  where  our  son  Everett 
and  his  wife  have  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

Your  articles  helped  us  to  relive  our  trip  to 
Africa  as  we  recognized  many  of  the  pictures 
and  had  met  some  of  the  same  people.  It  was 
a very  worthwhile  trip  and  our  hearts  are 
warmed  as  we  see  God  working  in  the  third 
world. 

Thanks  again  for  the  wonderful  article  and 
may  God  lead  you  as  you  lead  the  decision  as 
to  what  goes  into  the  Gospel  Herald.  — May- 
nard Ressler,  Powell,  Ohio 

This  is  a note  of  thanks  for  the  diary  of  your 
African  trip  (Mar.  16).  In  your  editorial,  which 
I always  read  first,  you  somehow  covered  my 
situation.  I must  confess  that  I was  seeing  a lot 
of  Africa  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

However,  the  comment  in  the  opening  state- 
ment hooked  me  and  I read  every  word  con- 
cerning your  trip  to  the  African  brotherhood  and 
was  blessed.  I would  have  missed  the  six 
friends  we  know  personally  whom  you  mentioned. 

This  note  will  somehow  help  me  to  find 
meaning  today  as  1 wheel  the  semi  one  more 
time  into  the  Watergate  rat  race.  — Art  Mar- 
tin, Greencastle,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Beck,  J.  Mark  and  Karen  (Nofziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Mathew,  Mar.  15, 
1976. 

Crossgrove,  Gary  and  Marilyn  (Yoder),  Gra- 
bill,  Ind.,  first  child,  Kimra  Marie,  Dec.  28, 

1975, 

Garges,  Henry  and  Debbie  (Halteman),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Brenda  Dawn, 
Mar.  4,  1976. 

Gingerich,  Duane  and  Karen  (Kropf), 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  second  son.  Derrick  Gene, 
Mar.  10,  1976. 

Good,  Ronald  and  Loretta  (Groff),  Ames,  Iowa, 
Lance  Everett,  Mar.  1,  1976. 

Gray,  John  and  Geraldine,  Oak  Park,  111., 
third  child,  first  son,  John  Davis,  Mar.  10,  19’76. 

Haas,  Melford  and  Verla  Fae  (Kauffman), 
Bluesky,  Alta.,  fourth  daughter,  Starla  Dawn, 
Mar.  5,  1976. 

Hillard,  Steven  and  Sharon  (King),  Mont- 
pelier, Ohio,  first  child,  Shane  Steven,  Mar. 
10,  1976. 

Kauffman,  Byron  and  Barb  (Gingrich),  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio,  third  son,  Chad  Ryan,  Feb.  27, 

1976. 

Merrill,  Allan  and  Mary  Lou,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Sharia 
Lou,  Oct.  31,  1975. 

Miller,  Lloyd  and  Jane  (Amstutz),  Kidron, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lise  Nicole, 
Feb.  25,  1976. 

Neuhouser,  James  and  Marcia  (Vanderveer), 
Grabill,  Ind.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Jonathan 
James,  Dec.  31,  1975. 

Seiler,  Roland  and  Teresa  (Dollier),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Adam  Lee,  Feb. 
6,  1976. 

Sutter,  Sem  C.  and  Mabel  (Amstutz),  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  first  child,  Christian  Andrew,  Feb.  5. 
1976. 
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Stoltzfus,  Dale  and  Kathy  (Brunk),  Leola, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Seth  Justin,  Feb.  5,  1976. 

Troyer,  Ralph  and  Kitty  (Feightner),  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Suzanne  Marie,  Mar.  4,  1976. 

Uttley,  Rod  and  Lena  (Metzger),  Elmira,  Ont., 
second  daughter,  Cynthia  Dawn,  Jan.  23,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Deardurff  — Bultman.  — Douglas  Dean  Dear- 
durff  and  JaLeen  Alice  Bultman,  both  of  Rens- 
selaer, Ind.,  Burr  Oak  cong.,  by  Edwin  Bon- 
treger.  Mar.  6,  1976. 

Doub  — Horst.  — Garry  Miller  Doub,  Wil- 
liamsport, Md.,  Mt.  Olive  cong.,  and  Mary  Lois 
Horst,  Maugansville,  Md.,  Mt.  Zion  cong.,  by 
Adam  R.  Martin,  Feb.  14,  1976. 

Helmuth  — Parsell.  — Gareth  Helmuth,  Vas- 
sar,  Mich,,  Pineview  cong.,  and  Sherry  Parsell, 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  Elkton  Missionary  Church,  by 
Emery  Helmuth,  Mar.  6,  1976. 

Martin  — Sauder.  — Leon  R.  Martin,  East 
Earl,  Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  Roxanne  Sauder, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  David  N,  Thomas, 
Mar.  20,  1976. 

Moshier  — Kennell.  — Elwood  Joseph  Mo- 
shier  and  Juanita  Jane  Kennell,  Copenhagen, 
N.Y.,  Lowville  cong.,  by  Milton  J.  Zehr,  Mar. 
20,  1976, 

Taylor  — Hughes.  — John  Taylor,  Tiskilwa, 
III.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Barbara  Hughes, 
Tiskilwa,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by  Don 
Heiser,  Mar.  13,  1976. 

Yoder  — Bender.  — Robert  Wayne  Yoder, 
Salisbury,  Pa.,  and  Glenda  Grace  Bender,  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  both  from  Maple  Glen  cong.,  by  Ivan 
J.  Miller,  Mar.  6,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bucher,  Miriam  E.,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Mary  E.  (Hershey)  Herr,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1894;  died  at  her  home 
in  Willow  Street,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1976;  aged  81  y. 
She  was  married  to  John  M.  Bucher,  who 
survives.  She  was  a member  of  the  Willow  Street 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  22,  in  charge  of  Clayton  L.  Kee- 
ner, Emory  H.  Herr,  and  Robert  A.  Brene- 
man;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Frey,  Esther,  daughter  of  John  D.  and  Lizzie 
(Siegrist)  Frey,  was  born  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1899;  died  at  Chambersburg 
Hospital  on  Mar.  4,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec. 
6,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Norman  B.  Frey, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (J. 
Melvin,  Merle  A.,  and  Kenneth  H.),  2 daugh- 
ters (Margaret — Mrs.  Irvin  Cordell  and  Erma 
— Mrs.  Wayne  Weber),  22  grandchildren,  and 
6 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  a sister  (Clara  — Mrs.  Irvin  Diller)  and  a 
son  (Richard).  She  was  a member  of  Marion 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  7,  in  charge  of  Merle  Cordell  and  Paul 
Clemmer;  interment  at  the  Marion  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Gahler,  John,  son  of  John  and  Anna  Cahler, 
was  born  in  Appensell,  Switzerland,  Dec.  10, 
1879;  died  at  Woodburn,  Ore.,  Mar.  10,  1976; 
aged  96  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1905,  he  was  married 
to  Johanna  Freda  Ziegler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Clara  — Mrs.  Dan- 


iel Gingerich,  Hilda  — Mrs.  Ruben  Riest,  Dor- 
othy— Mrs.  Roy  Miller,  and  Bertha — Mrs. 
William  Kenagy),  2 sons  (Lester  and  Vernon), 
15  grandchildren,  25  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  great-great-grandson.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  13,  in  charge  of 
John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in  Zion  Cemetery. 

Cross,  Titus  L.,  son  of  Abram  and  Sara 
(Lapp)  Gross,  was  born  at  Fountainville,  Pa., 
Sept.  22,  1902;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Carls- 
bad, N.M.,  Mar.  13,  1976;  aged  73  y.  On  June 
27,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Olive  Moyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Ger- 
aldine— Mrs.  Milton  Harder,  Sylvia — Mrs. 
Vladimir  Bubalo,  Miriam  — Mrs.  Fred  Meyer, 
and  Lois  — Mrs.  Christopher  Leuz),  one  son 
(Leonard),  11  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Phares 
L.,  Joseph  L.,  and  Hiram  L. ),  and  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Nora  Cehman  and  Priscilla  and  Eliza- 
beth Gross).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 

2 sisters  (Mrs.  Hannah  Good  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Stutzman).  He  was  a member  of  the  Doyles- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  18,  in  charge  of 
Roy  Bucher  and  Joseph  Gross;  interment  in  the 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Musser,  Shelley,  son  of  Jacob  B.  and  Peoria 
(Shelley)  Musser,  was  born  in  Thompsontown, 
Pa.,  Apr.  16,  1892;  died  at  the  Mennonite  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  aged  83  y.  On  June  9,  1914, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Hertzler,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Jan.  9,  1971.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Jacob),  2 daughters  (Anna  — Mrs. 
Allen  Horst  and  Grace  Musser),  9 grand- 
children, and  17  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
a member  of  the  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  27,  in  charge  of  Amos  Sauder,  Frank 
Shirk,  and  Daniel  Sensenig;  interment  in  the 
New  Holland  Cemetery. 

Neuenschwander,  Magdalene  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  M.  and  Amelia  (Hirstein) 
Grove,  was  born  in  Garden  City,  Mo.,  July 
23,  1908;  died  at  Cass  Co.,  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Harrisonville,  Mo.,  Mar.  8,  1976;  aged  67  y. 
On  July  27,  1952,  she  was  married  to  Noah 
Neuenschwander,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  July  5,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 stepdaughters 
(Mrs.  Rose  Hunter,  Mrs.  Emma  Hudson,  and 
Mrs.  Goldie  Muth),  3 stepsons  (Daniel,  Victor, 
and  Noah,  Jr.),  22  grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Mary  Harms).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sycamore  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neraPservices  were  held  on  March  11,  in  charge 
of  Kenneth  F.  Steckly;  interment  in  Clearfork 
Cemetery. 

Shaddinger,  Ida,  daughter  of  Timothy  J.  and 
Mary  (Powell)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1898;  died  on  Mar.  6,  1976; 
aged  77  y.  On  Oct.  28,  1929,  she  was  married  to 
Abram  G.  Shaddinger,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Jan.  17,  1943.  Surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Laura — Mrs.  Nathan  Layman  and  Gladys 
— Mrs.  Daniel  Hostetter,  Jr.),  3 grandchildren, 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Etta  Miller),  and  2 brothers 
(Roy  and  Powell).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
6 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Plea- 
sant Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Amos  Wen- 
ger and  Phillip  Miller;  interment  in  Mt.  Plea- 
sant Cemetery. 

Shaffer,  Clarence  L.,  son  of  John  W.  and 
Lizzie  (Saylor)  Shaffer,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  2,  1898;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1976;  aged  77  y.  He 
was  married  to  Gladys  Thomas,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther  — Mrs. 
Vernon  Blough  and  Grace  — Mrs.  Ralph 
Weaver),  one  son  (Richard  Blaine),  2 grand- 
children, and  2 sisters  (Ethel  — Mrs.  John  Mc- 
Nutt and  Helen  — Mrs.  Joseph  McTonic).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Mary)  and 

3 brothers  (Lloyd,  Lester,  and  Clayton).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Thomas  Mennonite 


Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  13,  in  charge  of  Aldus  J.  Wingard  and 
Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Troyer,  Sovilla,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Bar- 
bara (Yoder)  Mullet,  was  born  near  Gibson, 
Miss.,  Jan.  4,  1897;  died  at  her  home  in  Pryor,  j 
Okla.,  Feb.  20,  1976;  aged  78  y.  On  July  21,  i 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Jerry  F.  Troyer, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1958.  Surviving 
are  4 sons  (Harry,  Jerry  L.,  Alvin,  and  Earl), 

5 daughters  (Tillie  — Mrs.  Amos  Coblentz, 
Mary  — Mrs.  Roy  Helmuth,  Fannie  — Mrs. 
Carl  Springer,  Martha  — Mrs.  Roy  Hartzler, 
and  Ida  Edith  Troyer),  38  grandchildren,  50 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Enos  Mullet), 
and  2 sisters  (Sarah  — Mrs.  Albert  Kuhns 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Clarence  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church. 

Wenger,  Eli  D.,  son  of  Aaron  S.  and  Maria 
(Martin)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Earl  Twp.,  Pa., 
Oct.  15,  1890;  died  of  cancer  of  the  lung  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On 
June  7,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Anna 

Stauffer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Jan.  ; 
17,  1922.  On  May  4,  1924,  he  was  married 
to  Anna  Mary  Shirk,  who  survives.  Also  sur-  ' 
viving  are  4 daughters  (A.  Miriam  Martin,  | 
Arlene  E.  Martin,  Betty  G.  Greider,  and  I 
Susan  M.  Smucker),  one  son  (Eli  C.  Wenger), 

22  grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Alice  J.  Wenger),  and  one  brother  (Ad- 
dison Wenger).  One  daughter  (Helen  Eby) 
preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of 
Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Feb.  14,  in  charge  of 
Andrew  Miller  and  H.  Howard  Witmer;  in- 
terment in  Goodville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Harvey,  son  of  David  and  Nancy 
(Kauffman)  Zook,  was  born  in  Lawrence  Co., 

Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1899;  died  at  the  Country  Side 
Convalescent  Home,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Sept.  23,  1923,  he  was 
married  to  Lillian  Kauffman,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Aug.  7,  1954.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Harold  R. ),  a foster  daughrer 
(Mrs.  Viola  Z.  Spicher),  10  grandchildren, 
and  one  great-grandchild.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  24,  in  charge 
of  Herbert  E.  Zook  and  Leonard  Hershey; 
interment  in  the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 


P.  286  by  Ron  Sawatsky;  p.  290  by  Robn  Engh;  pp. 
292,  293  by  Jim  Bishop;  p.  294  by  David  Fretz;  p.  295 
by  Janet  Kreider;  p.  298  (bottom)  by  Bob  Betzenberger. 


calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23-25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May 
1-2. 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.D.,  June  10-13. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11.  / 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24.  J 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention  at  ij 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes  ■ 

. .Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


99  Ways  to  a Simple  Lifestyle 

A book  published  in  Washington,  D.C., 
99  Ways  to  a Simple  Lifestyle,  was 
written  to  help  concerned  Christians 
take  concrete  steps  toward  a “new,  more 
socially  conscious  lifestyle.” 

Albert  J.  Fritsch,  S.J.,  codirector  of  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
whose  staff  produced  the  324-page  guide- 
book following  two  years  of  research, 
writing,  and  editing,  cited  the  need  for 
such  a volume. 

“The  churches  speak  extensively 
about  social  justice  and  the  need  to 
simplify  our  lifestyles  in  order  to  show 
solidarity  with  the  world’s  poor,  and  to 
conserve  resources.  What  church  people 
seem  to  lack  is  the  ability  to  put  this 
into  practice,  which  means  discovering 
how  this  justice  can  be  brought  about  ’ 

Covering  such  areas  as  energy  con- 
servation in  the  home,  new  ways  to  pre- 
pare foods,  community  living  situations, 
problems  of  overconsumption,  and  ways 
of  becoming  socially  and  politically  in- 
volved in  one’s  community,  the  book  is 
designed  to  offer  practical  ways  of 
achieving  social  justice  in  the  day-to- 
day  routine. 


Would  Exempt  Mennonites, 

Amish  from  Social  Security  Tax 

Old  Order  Amish  and  Mennonites  would 
not  have  to  pay  Social  Security  taxes 
because  it  conflicts  with  their  religious 
beliefs,  if  a bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
Richard  Schweiker  (R-Pa. ) wins  passage. 

“It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  we  have  not  been  ready  to  permit 
religious  groups  to  conscientiously  object 
to  economic  regulations  when  we  right- 
fully recognized  their  right  to  object  to 
the  military  service,  ” Sen.  Schweiker 
said.  Exemptions  are  already  possible  for 
self-employed  persons  who  belong  to 
religious  groups  which  provide  for  de- 
pendent members.  “Now  we  must  extend 
the  exemption  to  cover  those  who  work 
for  others,”  he  said. 

Minnesota  House  Would  Raise 
Drinking  Age  to  19 

Minnesota’s  House  of  Representatives 
has  given  preliminary  approval,  97  to 
28,  to  a bill  raising  the  state’s  minimum 
drinking  age  from  18  to  19.  The  legal 
drinking  age  in  Minnesota  was  lowered 
from  21  to  18  in  1973  when  the  legisla- 


ture made  18  the  age  of  adulthood.  Par- 
ents, school  officials,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  pressed  for  legis- 
lation raising  the  drinking  age  to  19. 

Problem  for  PCUS  Committee: 

What  to  Do  with  a Surplus? 

A committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U S.  has  an  unusual  financial  prob- 
lem for  that  denomination  — too  much 
money  instead  of  too  little.  As  a result, 
the  Committee  on  Assembly  Operations 
plans  to  cut  its  reserves  from  $500,000 
to  $350,000.  It  spent  $61,788  less  than  its 
$949,288  income  in  1975.  The  denomina- 
tion as  a whole  projects  spending  of 
$7,053,500  in  1976,  eompared  to  a 1975 
budget  which  was  set  at  $9  million  and 
later  reduced  to  $7.6  million. 

Field  Mice 

Threaten  Senegal’s  People 

Some  25  to  30  billion  field  mice,  forti- 
fied with  a natural  antidote  to  rat  poisons, 
have  invaded  the  West  African  nation  of 
Senegal,  prompting  Catholic  Relief  Ser- 
vices to  divert  750  tons  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment donated  foodstuffs  to  combat  hun- 
ger caused  by  crop  destruction. 

Just  beginning  to  recover  from  a long- 
term drought  that  affected  the  sub-Sahara 
area  of  Africa,  Senegal  is  now  faced  with 
threats  of  famine  and  possible  plague  due 
to  the  invasion  of  the  rodents.  Large 
areas  of  crops  intended  for  domestic 
use  and  the  peanut  crop,  Senegal’s  major 
export,  are  facing  destruction. 

Senegalese  Red  Cross  estimated  that 
some  660,000  acres  have  been  affected 
by  the  rodents.  Efforts  to  destroy  the  in- 
vaders with  flamethrowers  and  rat  poi- 
sons has  met  with  only  limited  success. 
Poisons  are  ineffective  on  rodents  that 
have  been  eating  the  peanut  crop  because 
peanuts  are  rich  in  Vitamin  K,  a natural 
antidote  to  raticides. 

End  Capital  Punishment, 

Canadian  Bishops  Urge 

The  administrative  board  of  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Conference  has  called  for 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  It 
also  urges  the  Canadian  government  to 
move  quickly  on  reform  of  the  penal 
and  justice  systems. 

Explaining  why  the  bishops  passed  the 
resolution  at  a recent  meeting  here. 
Bishop  G.  Emmett  Carter,  CCC  president, 


said:  “It’s  the  bishops’  deep  respect  for 
life  which  leads  us  to  speak  out  on  this 
topic.  A society  which  really  respects 
life  cannot  use  the  death  penalty  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  at  the  same  time  create 
an  atmosphere  wherein  other  human 
rights  will  be  respected.  Moreover,  vio- 
lence engenders  violence  and  the  death 
penalty  is  a violent  act.  The  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  one  which  leads  us  to 
favor  mercy  and  clemency.  ” 

The  Canadian  government  has  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  substitute 
25-year  prison  sentence  for  capital 
punishment — the  sentence  also  re- 
quiring lifetime  parole.  A prisoner  would 
have  to  serve  at  least  15  years  before 
his  sentence  could  even  be  reviewed. 


Adults  Study 

in  an  Effort  to  Read  Bible 

“We  have  an  indication  that  80  per- 
cent of  those  people  in  adult  education 
classes  who  are  there  to  learn  to  read 
for  reasons  other  than  being  naturalized 
are  learning  to  read  so  they  can  read 
the  Bible.  ” So  said  Dan  Barrett,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Western  and  Pacific 
region  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

“There  are  a minimum  of  25  million 
functionally  illiterate  people  in  the  United 
States,”  Mr.  Barrett  said.  “That  figure 
is  difficult,  however,  because  illiterate 
people  in  this  eountry  are  a crafty  lot. 
They  hide  their  disability.  ” 

Churches  Urge  Action 
to  End  Rich-Poor  Disparities 

Leaders  of  six  major  Christian  bodies 
said  in  a statement  to  the  Canadian 
government  that  the  continuing  existence 
and  growth  of  disparities  between  rich 
and  poor  stands  in  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  order. 

While  there  were  many  hopeful  signs, 
the  leaders  said,  their  experience  had 
also  taught  them  that  all  too  often  the 
power  of  large  corporations  and  govern- 
ments was  exercised  in  a way  which 
impeded  the  legitimate  struggles  of 
people  for  changes  necessary  to  create 
a more  just  economic  and  social  order. 
“As  Canadian  churches  we  must  con- 
fess our  own  participation  in  the  fruits 
of  injustice,”  the  clergymen  said.  “We 
ask  God’s  forgiveness.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  see  our  responsibility  as  work- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  victims  of  injus- 
tice.” 
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NEWSPAPER 


Kicking  Uncle  Sam 


A reader  wrote  recently  to  express  his  concern  about 
a tendency  in  Gospel  Herald  to  jump  on  the  band  wagon 
of  those  who  kick  Uncle  Sam  in  the  shins.  I wasn’t  exactly 
aware  of  this,  so  his  observation  drew  me  up  short. 

It  could  be  that  the  Gospel  Herald  has  gotten  carried 
away  at  times  and  joined  with  the  shin  kickers.  If  so,  how 
would  this  happen?  For  one,  we  have  a firm  conviction  that 
national  borders  are  not  the  borders  of  the  church.  We 
have  observed  the  tendency  for  Christians  to  use  God  and 
country  in  the  same  breath  and  we  believe  that  when 
this  is  done,  God  loses  out  and  country  takes  over.  In 
fact,  some  anthropologists  have  a concept  of  God  as 
merely  the  collective  will  of  the  people.  We  must  con- 
clude sadly  that  in  some  cases  this  is  so. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  could  be  that  we  have  defended 
God  against  country  in  ways  that  seemed  to  be  anti-coun- 
try. Should  we  perhaps  be  only  neutral  about  country? 

There  is  a Gospel  Herald  conviction  that  Christians 
are  separate  from  the  world  because  of  a separate  task  and 
separate  destiny.  A problem  we  face,  however,  is  how  to 
locate  the  world. 

To  some  of  us,  the  national  government  stands 
opposed  to  everything  our  Lord  has  taught  us. 

— Where  He  taught  selflessness,  the  national  govern- 
ment is  organized  selfishness. 

— Where  He  taught  defenselessness,  the  national  gov- 
ernment spends  larger  and  larger  amounts  for  defense. 

— Where  He  taught  love  and  truth,  the  national  govern- 
ment moves  toward  force  and  propaganda. 

How  shall  a Christian  respond  to  a world  like  this? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  nonconformity  to  this  world? 

I.  To  begin,  we  may  recognize  that  in  North 
America  we  are  freer  from  repressive  governmental  tink- 
ering than  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  This  was 
impressed  on  me  last  fall  when  I visited  half  a dozen 
countries  on  another  continent.  I never  felt  really  in 
danger,  but  I was  interested  in  how  much  in  evidence  the 
police  and  government  regulations  are  in  some  other 
countries. 

My  college  history  teacher,  Harry  A.  Brunk,  said  the 
English  tradition  of  government,  which  we  have,  is  su- 
perior to  a number  of  others.  Laws  in  the  English  tra- 
dition emphasize  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  order 


his  own  life  with  minimum  of  interference  from  govern- 
ment. I 

2.  We  may  note,  however,  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  government’s  heavy  hand.  In  the  name  of  national  I 
emergency,  a war  for  example,  steps  are  taken  which 
threaten  human  freedom.  After  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  back  to  the  old  level  of  freedom.  The  U.S.  federal 
income  tax  began  as  a way  to  help  finance  World  War  I. 

It  stayed  on  a system  which  oppresses  the  poor.  ' 

3.  The  place  and  function  of  government  is  acknowledged 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  were  done  during  i 
a time  when  government  was  prevalent  and  oppressive.  If  | 
there  is  an  inclination  to  be  overnice  to  government  (ex- 
cept in  a coded  writing  such  as  the  Revelation)  it  could 
be  because  government  was  looking  over  the  shoulder. 
Paul,  as  an  example,  wrote  some  of  his  letters  from  prison. 
Christians  were  in  a difficult  position  because,  although 
Judaism  had  recognized  status,  Christianity  did  not.  When 
the  church  began  to  move  out  from  under  the  shadow  of  | 
Judaism,  it  faced  persecution  in  part  because  it  was  un-  j 
classified. 

4.  While  the  better  governments  follow  the  will  of  the 
majority,  a minority  group  must  always  keep  a wary  eye 
open.  Not  one  North  American  in  a hundred  agrees  with 
the  way  of  the  cross.  While  because  of  our  tradition  of  ^ 
liberty  and  rule  by  law,  the  government  permits  conscien-  | 
tious  objection  to  war  for  a few,  this  permission  could  be  | 
revoked  at  any  time. 

So  if  Gospel  Herald  has  seemed  to  be  kicking  govern- 
ment shins,  this  is  probably  related  to  our  own  nervous-  i 
ness  about  the  role  and  intention  of  government  as  related 
to  the  intentions  of  the  majority.  Clearly  to  attempt  to  abuse  i 
the  government  is  not  wise,  nor  is  it  effective.  The  free- 
dom of  the  North  American  press  means  that  government  { 
will  take  little  notice  of  what  we  write.  j 

The  way  of  wisdom  and  harmlessness  is  more  likely  found  ! 
in  the  affirmation  of  those  who  show  love  and  testify  on  i 
behalf  of  peace.  It  is  found  in  the  way  we  turn  upside  ) 
down  the  values  of  our  selfish  society  through  our  own  i| 
loving  deeds  and  words.  ■ 

Such  a way  is  difficult,  for  it  means  curbing  our  ownj 
selfish  ways.  It  is  much  easier  to  kick  U ncle  Sam.  — Daniel  j 
Hertzler 
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Easter  Faith  in  the  Epistles  (4) 


The  Barrier  Grace  Destroyed 


By  Arthur  G.  McPhee 


A cardinal  doctrine  of  the  twentieth-century  opinion 
: is  the  belief  that  faith  in  God  belonged  to  the  infancy  of 
I the  race  and  is  incompatible  with  modern,  scientific  thought. 
After  all,  it  is  argued,  man  has  been  getting  along  quite 
well  without  God.  Look  at  the  conveniences  he  has.  Gaze 
' through  the  windows  that  his  technology  has  opened.  See 
the  handiwork  of  his  electronic  wizardry.  Look  and  mar- 
vel! 


However,  at  this  season  of  the  year  especially,  Christians 
are  constrained  to  remind  the  world  that  these  vistas  are 
largely  mirages.  The  golden  age  is  not  upon  us.  Have  we 
so  soon  forgotten  Vietnam?  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten 
Bangladesh?  Have  we  so  soon  forgotten  Watergate?  Na- 
tional, racial,  and  family  strife  are  still  very  much  with 
us.  Death,  disease,  and  despair  are  with  us  too,  as  well  as 
a host  of  other  age-old  problems. 


Old  Friends 

How  I wish  to  hold  them 
as  they  were, 
the  people  of  my  past 
Or  failing  that 

twine  them  with  me 
to  climb  together 
harvesting  the  grapes  of  fall 
in  sweet  harmony. 

Alas  — it  is  not  so, 
only  tendrils  meet 
to  harbor  love 
in  snatches 
— Becky  Mast 


We  need  not  reflect  long,  then,  to  know  that  it  will 
take  a lot  more  than  technology  and  modern  knowledge  to 
dismiss  the  Christian  conviction  that  God  is,  and  that  with- 
out Him  man  can  never  be  reconciled  to  his  world. 

But  we  need  that  reconciliation!  Richard  Halverson  is 
right  when  he  says  that  “rift,”  better  than  any  other  word, 
characterizes  our  present  dilemma.  “We  live  in  a frag- 
mented world,”  he  says,  “a  broken  world,  internationally. 
There  are  two  great  power  blocks.  . . . There  are  two 
Germanys,  two  Koreas,  two  Chinas,  and  [until  recently] 
two  Vietnams.”  He  indicates  rift  on  other  levels  too:  ra- 
cial, intellectual,  industrial,  and  domestic. 

The  Apostle  Paul  describes  this  sociological  rift  in 
terms  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Ephesians  2:11,  12.  How- 
ever, he  indicates  that  a greater  rift  underlies  all  these 
human  divisions  — the  rift  between  man  and  God. 

Now  it  is  the  Christian’s  task  to  expose  the  real  state  of 
affairs  and  to  convince  the  world  of  this  underlying  alien- 
ation between  man  and  God.  However,  because  of  the 
events  we  commemorate  in  the  Easter  season,  the  Chris- 
tian message  does  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on  to  an- 
nounce that  in  Christ,  every  rift  has  been  bridged. 

In  verses  13-18,  which  Paul  may  be  quoting  from  an 
early  Christian  hymn,  the  scope  of  God’s  reconciling  ac- 
tivity in  Christ  is  outlined.  There,  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
a wall,  “a  dividing  wall,”  a “wall  of  hostility,  ” which  has 
been  “destroyed”  through  the  shed  blood  of  Christ.  Is 
Paul  speaking  of  the  temple  wall  that  separated  the  Outer 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  inner  courts  where  only 
Jews  were  allowed?  Or  is  he  speaking  of  the  temple  veil 
that  was  rent  in  two  when  Christ  laid  aside  His  life, 
thus  symbolizing  that  access  to  God  was  now  available  to 


Arthur  G.  McPhee  is  pastor  of  the  Lindale  Mennonite  Church,  Broad- 
way, Va. 


all?  Or  is  he  speaking  of  the  spiritual  wall  that  the  rabbis 
spoke  of  as  surrounding  the  law,  or  even  as  the  law  it- 
self? Or  is  Paul  speaking  of  the  wall  of  sin,  for  the  Bible 
speaks  of  the  rift  between  man  and  man  and  between  man 
and  God  as  “sin”  (Is.  59:2).  Or  is  Paul  speaking  about  some 
other  wall? 

Probably  Paul  includes  them  all  in  his  thought,  for  God 
in  Christ  has  broken  down  every  wall  that  divides:  “the 
dividing  wall  of  hostility”  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  “the 
law  with  its  commandments  and  regulations,”  the  wall  that 
prevented  “access  to  the  Father,”  the  wall  that  barred 
us  from  “God’s  household,  and  every  other  barrier  to  rec- 
onciliation and  wholeness.” 

“Something  there  is  which  doesn’t  love  a wall,”  said 
Robert  Frost.  The  message  of  this  chapter  is  that  God 
doesn  t love  a wall,  and  like  the  action  of  frost  upon  New 
England  stone  walls,  the  cross  of  Christ  has  toppled  all  of  | 
sin’s  barriers. 

The  Bible,  of  course,  contains  many  other  symbols  j 
of  Christ’s  conquest  of  that  which  divides.  There  are  ! 
many  ways  of  describing  and  of  understanding  what  took 
place  on  Calvary  and  at  the  tomb.  But  the  message  of 
this  season  is  surely  this  at  least:  The  devil,  and  sin,  and 
death,  and  the  grave  have  been  defeated  once  and  for  ( 
all.  For  Christ  lived  and  died  and  rose  again  for  us  to 
reconcile  us  to  God. 

The  problem  of  rift  between  man  and  man  and  between 
man  and  God,  the  problem  of  the  ages  for  which  tech- 
nology and  modern  knowledge  has  no  answer,  has  been 
solved  by  God,  Who,  Himself  stepped  into  history  for 
our  sakes.  Reconciliation  has  come,  and  we,  therefore,  | 
summon  men  everywhere  to  repent  and  believe  the  gos-  | 
pel.  ^ 
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Justice  and  the  New  Community 


by  Dorothy  A.  Friesen 


Jesus  said  that  He  came  to  fulfill  the  law  given  to  Israel. 
The  vision  longed  for  by  the  prophets  is  now  possible 
because  the  obstacles  to  economic  equity  and  to  peaceful 
relationships  have  been  defeated  by  Jesus.  He  chose  the 
cross  as  a political  alternative.  “Here  at  the  cross  is  a 
man  who  loves  his  enemies,  who  being  rich  becomes 
poor.  The  man  whose  righteousness  is  greater  than  the 
Pharisees,  who  gives  his  robe  to  those  who  took  his 
cloak,  who  prays  for  those  who  despitefully  use  him” 
{The  Politics  of  Jesus  by  John  Howard  Yoder,  p.  61).  In 
His  choice  of  suffering  love  rather  than  violence,  Jesus 
became  the  bearer  of  a new  possibility  of  human  and 
social  relationships  in  an  order  in  which  His  disciples 
are  called  to  share. 

The  follower  of  Jesus  is  called  to  faith  to  affirm  that 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  One  has  established 
the  basis  for  true  justice.  The  acceptance  that  Jesus’  ac- 
tion in  this  world  was  a defeat  of  the  power  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  true  justice  has  implications  for  us.  That  is 
our  calling.  How  do  we  act  in  the  light  of  the  vision  of 
the  prophets,  the  action  and  priorities  of  Jesus,  and  the 
bold  statements  of  the  apostles  coneerning  Jesus’  vietory? 
What  are  our  priorities  to  be? 

Jesus’  followers  have  His  example  of  involvement  with 
(1)  people  who  were  hurting,  (2)  the  religious  establish- 
ment in  this  world,  and  (3)  the  Roman  authorities,  the  oc- 
cupation government.  Jesus  had  a clear  sense  of  justice 
which  went  far  beyond  ideological  assent  to  some  creed. 
His  followers  must  become  schooled  in  that  instinctive 
sense  of  outrage  which  flows  forth  from  the  inner  being 
when  injustice  is  observed.  How  is  this  developed? 

The  followers  of  Jesus  when  they  band  together  become 
a new  social  structure.  This  new  strueture  encounters  other 
power  and  value  structures  of  history  with  the  knowledge 
that  Jesus’  way  of  the  cross  has  already  conquered  evil. 

1.  New  Social  Relationships  Are  Developed  in  the  Com- 
munity of  Followers.  Paul  describes  them  as  follows.  “Now 
that  that  time  has  come  we  are  no  longer  under  that 
guardian  [Law],  and  you  are,  all  of  you,  sons  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  baptized  in  Christ,  you 
have  all  clothed  yourselves  in  Christ,  and  there  are  no 
more  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Greek,  slave  and  free, 
male  and  female,  but  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  ” 
(Gal.  3:25-28,  The  Jerusalem  Bible). 

This  vision  of  the  community  of  believers  is  one  which 
cuts  across  sex,  age,  class,  nationality,  economic  group,  and 


ability.  It  is  a grouping  of  people  which  does  that  uniquely 
— in  contrast  to  consciousness  raising  groups  or  social 
action  groups  which  for  their  purposes  select  healthy 
people  to  proclaim  and  work  for  a new  society. 

2.  A New  Way  Is  Developed  for  Viewing  the  Power 
Structure  Outside  of  the  Community.  The  people  of  God 
are  part  of  the  world  structures.  They  exist  within  two 
societies.  The  political  structures  which  provide  the  mini- 
mal justice  needed  for  people  to  live  together  were  created 
by  God.  They  perform  the  useful  function  of  providing 
enough  order  so  that  the  citizens  can  go  about  the  business 
of  daily  living.  The  community  of  believers  bears  some  re- 
sponsibility for  this  order  because  the  justice  which  the 
political  structures  provide  is  a sign,  albeit  a feeble  one, 
of  the  full  justice  which  only  God  can  provide.  However, 
totalitarian  government,  the  military,  the  unaccountable 
multinational  corporations  overstep  their  bounds  when  they 
claim  an  allegiance  and  absolute  value  for  themselves. 

This  does  not  provide  justice,  rather  it  interferes  with 
it.  The  prophet  Amos  delivered  the  curse  of  Yahweh  on 
the  war  crimes  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  neighboring  nations. 
These  governments  had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction.  De- 
porting entire  nations  as  slaves  (1:9),  disemboweling  preg- 
nant women  (1:13),  trampling  on  the  heads  of  ordinary 
people  (2:6,  7)  are  acts  unnecessary  for  a stable  society. 

Decisions  about  how  to  support  power  structures  such  as 
government  when  they  perform  a good  and  needed  service 
in  society,  how  to  challenge  them  to  do  better,  how  to  op- 
pose them  when  they  overstep  their  bounds  and  claim  powers 
which  are  God  s,  need  to  be  made  from  the  base  of  the 
discerning  community  of  Jesus’  disciples. 

3.  A New  Way  Is  Developed  of  Thinking  About,  and  Act- 

ing Toward,  Persons  and  Groups  Different  from  and  Out- 
side of  the  Community  of  Believers.  The  natural  fear  and 
suspicion  which  tight-knit  groups  display  toward  those  dif- 
erent  from  themselves  is  broken  down  by  Jesus’  life  and 
death.  Jesus’  participation  in  human  life  and  history  came 
about  because  God  loves  the  world.  God’s  concern  went 
(and  goes)  far  beyond  the  chosen  carriers  of  His  message 
of  the  new  possibility  for  His  creation.  Rather  than  the 
enemies  of  God,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  now  seen 
as  God’s  ehildren  to  whom  the  new  order  of  peace  is  to 
be  proclaimed  through  action  and  words  of  love.  Rather 
than  to  shield  and  protect  itself,  the  mission  of  the  com- 
munity is  to  proclaim  the  message  of  true  justice!  ^ 
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The  Christian  and  the  U.S.  Bicentennial 

by  James  R.  Hess 


My  wife  and  I were  eating  lunch  one  day,  during  the 
absence  of  our  children,  when  I said,  “I’m  thinking  of 
the  upcoming  Bicentennial  and  our  people’s  response  to 
it.  Some  of  our  folks  seem  to  be  quite  threatened  by  the 
Bicentennial.  I wonder  if  they  are  also  threatened  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  from  year  to  year.  Do  you 
think  this  Bicentennial  is  really  going  to  make  much  of  an 
impact  on  us  or  are  most  of  us  going  to  go  our  normal 
way  and  largely  ignore  it?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  ” she  replied,  “but  I’m  already  sick  of 
the  fuss,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it.’’ 

Reactions,  of  course,  do  vary  greatly  anywhere  from 
mild  hysteria  to  ho-hum.  What  is  the  proper  Christian 
stance?  How  different  is  celebrating  our  nation’s  birthday 
from  celebrating  an  individual’s  birthday,  wedding  anni- 
versary, or  even  our  own  450th  year  of  Anabaptism? 
It  is  this  writer’s  observation  that  the  attitude  of  most 
of  us  reflects  our  attitude  toward  government,  our  church/ 
state  concepts,  and  our  two-kingdom  concept. 

God  used  a variety  of  ways  to  speak  to  mankind.  To 
those  of  us  who  study  the  Scriptures,  He  speaks  much 
by  way  of  His  Word.  Also,  God  speaks  to  us  by  way  of 
a chain  of  command,  through  both  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. He  speaks  through  persons  such  as  parents,  teach- 
ers, preachers,  employers,  and  so  on.  He  speaks  through 
organizations  such  as  the  church  (both  at  the  congrega- 
tional level  and  at  other  levels),  the  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernment. 

A Look  at  Romans.  For  an  insight  into  God’s  message 
to  us  by  way  of  the  government  let  us  look  at  Romans 
13:1-7; 

Verse  1:  All  rulers  have  been  placed  in  their  positions 
of  power,  either  through  God’s  direct  will  or  His  permis- 
sive will.  (Dan.  4:17.) 

James  R.  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa,,  is  bishop  of  the  Lebanon  district  of  Lancas- 
ter Mennonite  Conference.  His  article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Pas- 
toral  Messenger. 


Verse  2:  Resistance  to  the  ruling  powers  is  resistance 
to  God.  (Legal  resistance,  such  as  political  resistance  in 
our  system,  however,  is  permitted.)  The  penalty  for 
resisting  government  is  damnation.  Those  who  do  evil 
need  to  fear  rulers. 

Verse  4:  Rulers  are  doing  God’s  will  in  a certain  area, 
a task  which  requires  force  contrary  to  Christ’s  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  This  is  why  our  forefathers  promoted 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Verse  5:  We  have  two  reasons  to  obey  rulers:  (1)  be- 
cause of  government’s  wrath  (the  sword,  imprisonment, 
fin  es,  loss  of  privileges)  and  (2)  because  of  our  conscience 
— God’s  commandments. 

Verse  7:  God  expects  us  to  give  to  governments  taxes, 
revenue,  respect,  and  honor. 

Problems  occur  when  there  is  contradiction  among  the 
voices  through  which  God  speaks  to  us  such  as  between 
schoolteacher  and  parent,  father  and  mother,  or  church 
leaders  and  government.  Every  incident  of  contradiction 
holds  the  possibility  of  cheapening  the  voice  of  both.  This 
is  why  it  is  imperative  that  the  individual  Christian  and 
the  church,  who  rightfully  should  understand  God  and 
His  ways  more  perfectly  than  does  government,  must 
bear  the  greater  responsibility  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
conflict. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  the  United  States,  God  has 

blessed  with  a comparatively  benevolent  government.  We 
are  not  under  compulsion  or  coercion  to  celebrate  the  Bi- 
centennial. The  whole  exercise  is  for  us  a voluntary  one. 

Since  God  gave  us  the  government  we  have,  we  need 
to  acknowledge  also  this  government’s  moral  right  to  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  itself.  It  also  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  its  people  for  respect,  honor,  and  obedience.  Certainly 

if  Ephesians  6:5-8  admonishes  the  servant  to  labor  for 

his  master  as  unto  the  Lord,  the  same  principle  must  hold 
true  in  our  relationships  to  the  state,  to  whom  we  owe  a 
similar  allegiance,  as  another  arm  of  God’s  chain  of 

command. 
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Also  we  dare  not  be  continually  negative  about  the 
government  God  gave  us,  lest  we  be  guilty  of  disrespect 
and  unappreciative  of  our  many  blessings. 

Recount  Some  Blessings.  Let  us  recount  some  of  our 
blessings.  It  is  not  distortion  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
even  today,  in  the  face  of  increasing  governmental  control, 
God  has  given  us  many  freedoms  by  way  of  our  govern- 
ment that  citizens  of  most  other  lands  enjoy  only  in  part. 

Political  freedoms:  We  have  freedom  to  vote  or  not  to 
vote,  freedom  to  belong  to  the  ruling  party,  the  oppo- 
sition party,  or  no  party  at  all. 

Economic  freedoms:  It  is  generally  understood  that  no 
other  nation  as  large  as  ours  has  ever  enjoyed  such  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  such  a high  level  of  productivity,  or 
such  bountiful  food  resources.  Philanthropic  giving  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  exceeds  the  budget  of  most  countries 
(from  25  to  27  billion  during  1974  according  to  statistics). 
Our  agriculture  feeds  not  only  our  own  citizens  but 
thirty  other  nations  as  well. 

Vocational  freedoms:  We  enjoy  the  freedom  to  choose 
our  own  vocations  while  citizens  of  some  other  countries 
are  denied  this  privilege. 

Travel  freedoms:  Freedom  to  travel  is  allowed  us  not 
only  within  our  own  land,  but  to  many  others  parts  of  the 
world.  This  also  includes  the  privilege  to  move  and  live 
where  we  wish. 

Religious  freedoms:  We  enjoy  complete  religious  free- 
doms including  freedom  of  worship.  Tax-exemption  status 
for  our  church’s  buildings  and  missionary  work  must  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  the  world 
has  known,  with  no  complaint  from  our  government  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments,  or  on  wealth  leav- 
ing the  country  with  no  expectation  of  financial  return. 
We  also  enjoy  radio  broadcasting  freedom.  Our  government 
embraces  many  of  the  Judeo-Christian  principles  we  hold 
dear  and  in  few  areas  indeed  does  it  coerce  us  to  vio- 
late our  principles. 

Even  our  military  expenditures,  regrettable  as  they  are, 
are  approximately  5.5  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct — less  than  many  other  nations  — while  over  50 
percent  of  our  tax  monies  go  for  social  services  (287 
billion  dollars)  with  an  additional  102  billion  dollars  going 
to  social  services  from  the  private  sector  or  a total  of  27 
percent  of  our  GNP  (nearly  five  times  what  is  spent  for 
military  use). 

Much  more  could  be  said  ranging  from  freedom  of  educa- 
tion to  the  support  of  Israel,  perhaps  giving  us  the  blessing 
described  in  Numbers  24:9. 

The  nation’s  detractors  remind  me  of  the  critic  who 
ignored  the  beautiful  fall  scene  and  pointed  out  the  imper- 
fections of  each  individual  leaf,  which  granted,  shows  the 
marks  of  several  seasons’  weathering. 

Positive  things  which  the  Bicentennial  may  do  for  us: 

1.  It  may  help  us  take  inventory  as  to  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going. 


2.  It  may  stimulate  interest  in  history. 

3.  It  may  stimulate  interest  in  our  heritage. 

4.  It  may  present  to  us  opportunities  to  promote  old 
virtues  and  the  future  church  by  way  of  the  rich  influence 
of  the  church  in  the  past  and  challenge  the  present  gen- 
eration by  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  generation  and 
the  difficulties  surmounted  by  our  ancestors. 

We  read  and  hear  much  in  our  Mennonite  circles  about 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  is,  of  course,  a legitimate  and 
biblical  expression.  The  frequent  error  in  the  usage  fol- 
lows a general  pattern,  namely,  that  we  are  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  therefore  need  not  respect  the 
state.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  apostle  who 
commanded  us  to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ  also 
said,  “I  am  a citizen  of  no  mean  city  ” (Acts  21:39). 

Dual  Citizenship,  Dual  Responsibilities.  Therefore,  we 
truly  have  a dual  citizenship  and  dual  responsibilities. 
There  is  much  pretending  in  Mennonite  circles  that  the 
state  is  in  great  and  constant  conflict  with  the  kingdom 
of  God,  an  insinuation  that  far  exceeds  the  actual.  Too 
often  Mennonite  authors  erroneously  judge  the  state  by 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  standards.  Were  the  state  to  oper- 
ate under  New  Testament  standards,  having  both  church 
and  state  would  be  a needless  and  confusing  duplication. 

To  summarize,  Satan  would  desire  to  lead  us  into  one  of 
two  positions  of  excess.  Either  he  would  lure  us  into  a reck- 
less embrace  of  nationalism,  militarism,  and  revelry,  or 
into  demonstrating  a scornful,  disrespectful,  nitpicking 
attitude  of  uncontrolled  criticism  which  could  give  the 
enemies  of  God  cause  to  blaspheme. 

If  we  keep  a discreet  and  Christian  balance  in  dealing 
with  this  issue,  I am  confident  we  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities to  bring  God  glory. 


Wit  and  Wisdom 


The  “litterbug  ” is  the  worst  [bug],  except  perhaps 
the  “scatterpillar  ” or  the  “strewall.  ” — MCA  Newsletter 

o o o 

Woman’s  Lib  translation  of  mailman:  Personperson. 

Dewitt  Heatwole  reports  that  his  brother  Roy  as  a 
small  boy  felt  that  another  brother  named  Harold  had 
unfair  advantage. 

He  complained,  “Since  there  is  a Gospel  Harold,  why 
is  there  not  a Gospel  Roy?  ” 

The  world  is  moving  so  fast  these  days  that  the  man 
who  says  it  can’t  be  done  is  generally  interrupted  by  some- 
one doing  it. 
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How  Mature  Are  We? 


“Truly  anyone  who  is  still  living  on  milk  cannot  digest  the 
doctrine  of  righteousness  because  he  is  still  a baby’’  (Heb. 
5:13,  The  Jerusalem  Bible.) 

In  recent  years  the  popularity  of  The  Living  Bible  has 
really  snowballed.  There  are  a number  of  obvious  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  that  the  majority  of  Americans  have  a 
limited  vocabulary  having  grown  up  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  which  were  written  in  an  average  fifth- 
grade  vocabulary.  Another  reason  is  that  we  now  have  a 
generation  of  Americans  who  have  not  been  exposed  to 
Bible  reading  since  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  forbidding 
the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  public  schools. 

Therefore  Bible  language  and  doctrine  are  foreign  to 
those  who  have  non-Christians  homes.  Furthermore,  the 
breakup  of  family  life  through  modern  technology  has 
given  parents  little  time  to  give  spiritual  instruction  to 
their  children.  Result:  A generation  which  is  woefully  ig- 
norant of  the  most  basic  facts  of  biblical  history,  not  to  men- 
tion doctrinal  teaching. 

Thus  the  popular  plan  of  action  is  to  use  The  Living 
Bible  in  public  worship  services,  since  it  is  “so  easy  to  un- 
derstand ’ and  will  not  cause  any  mental  strain  on  the 


audience.  Nor  will  the  devotional  leader  need  to  make 
any  extra  exertion  to  study  the  passage  before  presenting 
it.  Of  course  The  Living  Bible  is  easy  reading  — it  is  a 
paraphrase  (rewording)  of  another  translation  with  Ken- 
neth’s Taylor’s  interpretaions  inserted  for  the  benefit  of 
his  young  children.  Taylor,  not  necessarily  a translator, 
rewrote  some  difficult  passages  for  his  children’s  benefit, 
someone  learned  of  it — and  The  Living  Bible  burst  upon 
the  market  like  a bombshell. 

About  a year  ago  Eternity  magazine  had  eight  Bible 
authorities  evaluate  a number  of  the  reeent  translations 
and  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  which  are  on  market.  Every 
one  of  these  authorities,  including  a Mennonite,  deplored 
the  widespread  use  of  The  Living  Bible  in  public  wor- 
ship. All  of  them  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
used  only  for  individual  study  with  other  translations  and 
Bible  helps,  or  with  children.  (Builder  magazine  carried 
these  same  evaluations. ) 

Consideration  of  these  facts  raises  the  question.  Can’t 
Mennonites  digest  “meatier”  translations  or  are  we  be- 
coming a denomination  of  spiritual  infants? 

— Lois  B.  Kauffman 


I'm  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking 


It  was  the  closing  night  of  the  church  conference,  the 
last  time  I was  scheduled  to  speak.  I knew  my  topie.  It 
was  on  the  printed  program,  a subject  for  which  I had 
carefully  prepared,  and  my  notes  were  at  hand.  But  for 
much  of  that  last  conference  day  it  seemed  that  God  had 
been  directing  my  thoughts  to  another  subject. 

That  evening  I struggled  for  twenty-five  minutes,  at- 
tempting to  speak  on  the  subject  assigned.  Finally  I 
gave  up.  I snapped  my  notes  shut,  briefly  stated  my 
dilemma,  and  spoke  for  ten  minutes  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent subject,  centering  about  the  point  that  God  makes 
no  mistakes. 

I am  certain  that  many  people  present  thought  that  I 
was  making  a mistake.  I sat  down,  frustrated,  feeling  that 
I had  made  a fool  of  myself.  And  I blamed  God  for  it.  God 
reminded  me  that  I had  often  made  a fool  of  myself  with- 
out His  help.  But  that  was  cold  comfort. 

The  meeting  continued,  the  moderator  glossed  over  my 
apparent  confusion. 

After  the  meeting  1 began  to  understand  the  reason  why 
I needed  to  tack  on  the  ten-minute  trailer  to  my  topic. 
Two  weeping  women,  both  in  their  early  twenties,  came 
up  to  tell  me  that  my  closing  comments  were  for  them. 
Both  had  been  doubting  God.  The  one  quickly  left  with- 
out further  explanation.  The  other  stayed  to  tell  me  of  the 


tragedy  in  her  life,  how  she  had  lost  her  husband  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  She  had  been  blaming  God.  But  I 
had  said  that  God  made  no  mistakes.  Through  her  tears 
she  said  that  she  was  now  willing  to  accept  her  husband’s 
death. 

The  final  affirmation  came  in  two  weeks.  I received  a 
letter  from  the  area  where  I had  spoken.  A mother  wrote 
to  explain  what  happened  just  a few  hours  before  I gave 
my  final  talk  in  her  church.  While  feeding  the  chickens 
on  their  farm,  she  reminded  God  once  more  of  a mistake 
He  had  made  in  the  life  of  their  family.  Several  years  ago 
their  eleven-year-old  daughter  had  been  killed  in  a tractor 
accident.  She  came  to  church  that  evening  to  hear  me  say 
that  God  made  no  mistakes.  In  her  letter  she  explained 
that  she  would  believe  what  I had  said. 

I tremble  to  think  how  close  I came  to  failing  God  and 
those  three  people.  I had  wanted  the  praise  of  men  so 
badly  that  I had  nearly  cost  those  needy  ones  what  God 
would  share  through  me. 

I told  the  Lord  that  He  now  had  full  rights  to  make  a 
fool  out  of  me  anytime  He  chose.  He  suggested  that  it 
would  be  necessary  again,  perhaps  frequently. 

And  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  After 
all,  God  makes  no  mistakes.  — Robert  J.  Baker 
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East  meats  West 


When  trained  agriculturists  from  Poland 

brush  shoulders  with  Mennonite  farmers  in  North  America 

a lot  can  happen. 

Worlds  stretch, 

barriers  break, 

questions  fly 

as  hosts  and  apprentices 

learn  to  celebrate  differences, 

bend  to  new  patterns  of  thought  and  work, 

share  faith  and  values. 

Open  your  world 

to  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  exchange  visitor. 

A creative  way  to  build  community. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
21  S.  12th  Street  201-1483  Pembina  Highway 

Akron,  Pennsylvania  17501  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 
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church  news 

Missionaries  Reflect 
on  Latin  American  Church  Life 


Congregational  growth,  an  emphasis 
on  house  churches,  and  leadership  de- 
velopment are  central  foci  for  Mennonite 
mission  in  Latin  America,  according  to 
three  missionary  couples  just  completing 
three-month  furloughs. 

The  six  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers — Margaret  and  Cecil  Ashley 
(Brazil),  Edga  and  Mario  Snyder  (Argen- 
tina), Miriam  and  Harvey  Graber  (Bra- 
zil)— reflected  on  their  experiences  with 
the  Board’s  Overseas  Committee. 

Margaret  and  Cecil  Ashley  have  been 
in  Brazil  since  1960.  They  helped  to 
establish  a congregation  of  35  members 
in  the  previously  unchurched  community 
of  Lapa  in  northwest  Sao  Paulo,  and  are 
now  helping  a second  congregation  to 
emerge  in  Vila  Bonilha,  a community 
four  miles  north  of  Lapa.  They  also 
relate  to  a group  of  believers  in  Itapevi, 
22  miles  west. 

Ashleys  are  responsbile  for  leadership 
training  development  in  south  Brazil 
churches  and  feel  good  about  their  in- 
volvement in  leadership  training.  House 
churches,  they  find,  provide  a natural 
habitat  which  best  encourages  lay  per- 
sons to  assume  leadership  roles.  Bible 
studies  are  held  regularly  in  three  homes, 
including  the  Ashley  home. 

The  Moron  congregation  in  suburban 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  is  alive  and 
growing  both  in  numbers  and  maturity. 
Mario  Snyder  is  pastor  of  the  Moron 
congregation.  The  64  members  of  the 
Moron  congregation  (with  16  younger 
persons)  are  grouped  into  three  smaller 
intergenerational  units. 

Snyders  feel  deeply  that  the  home  is  a 
primary  center  for  witness.  “We  want 
to  see  our  house  full  of  new  believers. 
Every  house  is  an  embassy  for  Christ’s 
kingdom.  The  meeting  of  the  whole 
body  on  Sunday  evening  and  Wed- 
nesday evening  is  important  for  worship 
and  fellowship.  Study  and  sharing  is  done 
more  particularly  in  small  groups.” 

Interchurch  fellowship  is  also  strong 
in  Argentina.  For  example,  Mario  par- 
ticipates with  15  other  ministers  each 
Wednesday  in  a weekly  gathering  for 
study  and  mutual  support. 

Brazilian  missionaries  Miriam  and  Har- 


vey Graber  have  found  involvement  in 
congregational  brotherhood,  in  contem- 
porary youth  ministry,  and  charismatic 
renewal. 

Harvey  serves  as  counselor  to  the 
Sertaozinho  congregation  as  well  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Villa  Virginia  congregation 
in  Ribeirao.  He  manages  the  Ribeirao 
Preto  Bookstore,  coordinates  leadership 
training,  and  serves  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  AEM  (Brazil  Mennonite 
Conference). 

Three  distinct  streams  of  Mennonite 
organization — German,  North  American, 
and  Brazilian  — make  up  a complex 
and  sometimes  tough  situation.  Although 
differences  of  viewpoint  and  approach 
exist,  a good  spirit  of  tolerance,  brother- 
hood, and  commitment  seems  to  pre- 
vail. It  is  essential,  Grabers  have 
found,  to  encourage  effective  communi- 
cation and  cohesion  so  that  the  varying 
streams  can  flow  together  purposefully. 

Charismatic  renewal  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  among  the  believers  in 
Brazil.  In  a country  where  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  strongly  affected  by 
spiritism,  though  nominally  Catholic,  the 
shape  of  charismatic  worship  which  Gra- 
bers seek  is  reverent,  holy  joy  characterized 
more  by  tears  than  by  speaking  in  tongues 
— another  mark  of  church  life  in  Latin 
America. — Janice  Martin  is  a Goshen 
(Ind.)  College  communications  intern  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Scientists  Emphasize 
Need  for  Extension  Work 

Much  more  is  known  about  growing  trop- 
ical farm  products  than  is  being  prac- 
ticed at  the  farm  level,  a scientist  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Tropical  Ag- 
riculture in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  told  a group 
of  West  Africa  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteers  in  early  January. 

Meeting  at  the  Institute  for  an  annual 
retreat,  87  Mennonite  workers,  including 
a large  group  of  teachers  in  Nigeria  and 
a number  of  agricultural  development  work- 
ers from  Chad  and  Upper  Volta,  had  the  re- 
sources of  the  Institute’s  staff  of  scientists 
at  their  disposal. 


A.  U.  Patel,  head  of  Agriculture  Department, 
University  of  Igadan,  and  Ray  Horst,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  MCC  Nigeria  director. 


The  Institute,  similar  to  three  other  | 

centers  in  Mexico,  India,  and  the  Philip-  : 

pines,  each  specializing  in  a different  |, 

climactic  region,  has  the  broad  objective  | 

of  increasing  the  quality  and  quantity  1 
of  food  crop  production  in  the  lowland  f, 
humid  tropics.  ] 

During  their  week  at  the  Institute  the  f 
MCC  group  toured  the  newly  completed  | 
facilities  utilized  by  a staff  of  90  scien-  i 
tists  and  1,400  day  laborers.  Staff  shared  j: 

their  experiments  — with  live  mulch  '[ 

and  storage  systems  which  prevent  loss  of  ‘ 
corn  while  drying  enough  to  shell  — with  | 
the  visitors. 

In  addition  to  educational  opportuni-  |i 
ties  the  Institute  provided  a comfortable 
retreat  atmosphere,  Graber  said.  High- 
lighting each  day  was  a Bible  study  on  the 
parables  of  Jesus  organized  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Nigeria,  f 

B.  Charles  Hostetter. 

Soviet  Baptists  Report 
Mysterious  Deaths 

Several  reports  of  the  deaths  of  reform 
Baptists  in  Soviet  labor  camps  have  re- 
cently reached  the  West.  It  is  noticeable  : 
that  the  deaths  and  illnesses  happened 
in  mysterious  circumstances  and  that  a i 

number  of  them  occurred  in  1975. 

The  death  of  Ivan  Vasilievich  Biblenko 
was  the  most  fully  documented  case,  but 
there  is  evidence  of  three  other  deaths 
and  four  cases  of  severe  illness  among 
Baptist  prisoners. 

A statement  dated  Feb.  5,  1975,  from 
the  two  daughters  of  Trofim  Yemelyanovich 
Bondar  recounts  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  their  father’s  death.  In  1971, 
at  the  age  of  74,  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  labor  camp. 

In  1974,  during  a meeting  with  rela- 
tives, he  complained  of  being  given  injec- 
tions which  left  him  physically  very 
weak.  He  had  suffered  six  serious  fits.  , 
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He  was  released  in  December  1974,  un- 
able to  express  himself  verbally.  At  the 
end  of  January  he  became  paralyzed  and 
lost  his  speech.  It  returned  on  Feb.  1,  but 
on  Feb.  3 he  died. 

Doctors  were  very  reluctant  to  issue  a 
death  certificate,  but  eventually  produced 
one  diagnosing  the  cause  of  death  as  brain 
hemmorrhage.  The  daughters  conclude  that 
“we  have  grounds  for  supposing  that 
our  father  was  subjected  to  physical  force 
in  the  camp,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  his  thought  processes,  paralysis,  and 
loss  of  speech.” 

In  Latvia,  Vasily  Genrikhovich  Ediger, 
married,  with  three  children,  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year’s  imprisonment  on 
Oct.  13,  1974.  On  July  11,  1975,  his  family 
was  informed  that  he  had  died  of  a se- 
vere heart  attack  in  a labor  camp  in 
Riga. 

“Brother  Vasily  Genrikhovich  en- 
joyed good  health  until  this  report,”  says 
Bulletin  26  of  the  Council  of  Prisoners’ 
Relatives  (CPR)  of  Evangelical  Christians 
and  Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  death  of  Ivan  Moiseevich 
Ostapenko  occurred  much  earlier,  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  26-27,  1974.  He  was 
found  hanged.  In  a letter  to  Brezhnev, 
his  family  wrote:  “We  all  know  our  fa- 
ther’s powers  of  endurance  and  his  deep 
faith  in  eternal  life.  We  just  could  not 
believe  and  accept  this  statement  that 
he  would  lay  hands  on  himself,  the  more 
so  since  our  Christian  faith  and  doctrine 
hold  that  a person  who  commits  suicide 
commits  a grave  sin  and  forfeits  the  gift 
of  eternal  life.  ” 

Prison  Ministry  Adds 
to  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Witness 

God  is  opening  doors  in  a prison  min- 
istry at  the  Chemung  County  Jail  near 
Elmira,  N.Y.,  reported  Carla  and  Dale 
Mast,  who  serve  as  program  directors 
of  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  VS  unit  in  Elmira. 

When  ministry  was  begun  two  years 
ago  it  looked  like  there  would  be  no 
prisoner  contact.  VSers  merely  filled  or- 
ders in  the  jail  commissary  and  guards 
made  deliveries. 

But  after  about  three  months,  VSers 
were  permitted  to  deliver  the  orders 
from  block  to  block. 

“In  time,  we  were  permitted  to  give 
Bibles  to  whoever  requested  them.  We 
introduced  Home  Bible  Studies,”  wrote 
Dale  to  Paul  Roth,  counseling  pastor  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Nearly  300  Bibles  have  been  distributed. 
Now  VSers  and  other  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship participants  may  visit  persons  in  the 
jail  from  7:00  to  10:00  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 


day evenings. 

“The  administration  became  increasing- 
ly cooperative  as  mutual  trust  developed,  ” 
Dale  noted.  “Now  we  have  freedom  to 
visit  any  time  of  the  day  and  to  distrib- 
ute any  literature  we  care  to. 

The  chief  jailor  provided  a room  and 
desk  for  Dale  to  use  in  counseling  with 
inmates.  Dale  spends  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  visiting  at  the  jail  and 
helping  students  with  Home  Bible  Studies. 
He  is  also  developing  a follow-up  min- 
istry. One  aspect  will  be  to  put  released 
inmates  in  touch  with  prospective  em- 
ployers. 

Community  Mennonite  Fellowship, 
meeting  in  a community  hall  midway  be- 
tween Corning  and  Elmira,  in  September 
1975,  received  44  charter  members,  22  of 
whom  had  been  baptized  in  June.  Others 
have  since  been  added  and  85  persons 
now  meet  regularly,  including  VSers, 
community  people,  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  workers,  and  Mennonites  who 
have  moved  into  the  area. 

Overseas  Missionaries 
to  be  Commissioned 
in  Ontario 

Ontario  Mennonites  are  making  plans  to 
host  a major  missions  rally  the  first  week- 
end in  July. 

As  part  of  Region  I of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Ontario  and  Western  Ontario 
mission  boards  are  joining  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.)  to  spon- 
sor the  event  on  July  3 and  4. 

During  the  concluding  mass  meeting 
Sunday  afternoon  some  35  workers  will 
be  commissioned  for  overseas  service.  Plan- 
ners have  invited  B.  Charles  Hostetter  to 
present  the  commissioning  sermon.  Grace 
and  Charles  Hostetter  expect  to  return 
from  six  years  as  missionary  teachers  with 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Aladura)  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  just  prior  to  the  rally. 

Saturday  afternoon  workshops  for  mis- 
sions-interested  persons  are  being  planned 
in  seven  scattered  locations.  Three  area 
youth  gatherings  are  being  planned  for 
Saturday  evening.  Sunday  morning  mis- 
sionaries will  be  preaching  in  all  of  the  50 
Mennonite  congregations  in  the  Ontario 
and  Western  Ontario  conferences. 

“The  gathering  will  be  a symbol  of 
the  North  American  Mennonite  Church 
and  its  involvement  in  world  mission,” 
said  Newton  Gingrich,  Region  I executive 
secretary.  “This  should  be  a significant 
occasion  for  Ontario  congregations  to  be- 
come visibly  the  sending  group  for  these 
workers.  ’ 

Missionaries  and  mission  administrators 
will  travel  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Ontario 
on  Friday.  The  rally  will  conclude  a two- 
week  seminar  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 


sions headquarters  for  overseas  workers 
on  furlough  as  well  as  those  newly  appoint- 
ed. 

Interested  families  and  friends  from  out- 
side Ontario  are  welcome  to  share  in 
the  weekend,  Newton  Gingrich  said. 
Overnight  lodging  will  be  available.  Hos- 
pitality requests  may  be  addressed  to 
Elaine  Brubacher,  1672  Eairview  Road, 
Cambridge  (Preston),  ON  LOH  ILO. 

Peace  Groups 
Testify  on  War  Taxes 

A Roman  Catholic  professor  of  the- 
ology joined  by  Mennonite,  Brethren, 
and  Quaker  representatives  testified  on 
the  World  Peace  Tax  Fund  Act  (WPTF) 
before  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  Mar.  19. 

This  testimony  marked  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  series  of  steps  necessary  in 
the  long  process  of  obtaining  passage  of 
legislation  introduced  in  Congress  to  allow 
Americans  to  designate  their  taxes  for 
nonmilitary  expenditures. 

The  peace  witnesses  were  heard  by  the 
committee  members  present  for  an  un- 
expectedly long  period  of  an  hour  and 
10  minutes. 

Mennonites  have  shown  strong  interest 
in  this  legislative  measure  since  it  was  first 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  WPTF  bill,  H.  R.  4897,  sponsored 
by  23  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  allow  taxpayers  who  are 
conscientiously  opposed  to  participation  in 
war  to  elect  to  have  their  income,  estate, 
or  gift  tax  payments  spent  for  nonmilitary 
purposes. 

Payments  to  the  World  Peace  Tax 
Fund  which  would  be  established  by  this 
act  would  in  no  way  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  owed,  it  would  only  channel  that 
portion  of  the  tax  payment  which  would 
ordinarily  be  used  for  military  purposes 
for  peaceful  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  presented 
at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing 
by  Richard  T.  McSorley,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  Pax  Christ!  and  the  Catholic  Peace 
Fellowship,  a statement  by  the  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  Peace  Section 
in  support  of  the  bill  was  submitted. 

The  congressional  hearing  coincided  with 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  newly 
formed  National  Council  for  a World  Peace 
Tax  Fund.  Four  Mennonites  are  members 
of  the  council,  made  up  of  peace  church 
members,  Methodists,  Catholics,  and  other 
Christian  pacifists. 

Elected  as  officers  of  the  National 
Council  for  a World  Peace  Tax  Eund 
were  Delton  Eranz  (Mennonite),  chair- 
person; Raoul  Kulberg,  (Quaker),  vice-chair- 
person; and  Ralph  Smeltzer  (Church  of  the 
Brethren),  treasurer. 
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Menno  Loewen,  a Mennonite  volunteer  from  Honduras,  gets  a hand  sawing  boards  from  Jesus 
Modesto  Choa  and  Eleuterio  Chiros  Aguilar,  two  Guatemalans.  Loewen  is  part  of  the  team  building 
bouses  in  Santa  Maria. 


Houses  Going  Up  in  Guatemala 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  coop- 
eration with  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice has  begun  building  houses  in  Guat- 
emala and  is  keying  up  for  full-swing 
production  of  60  houses  a week  until 
the  planned  1,000  houses  are  completed. 

The  houses,  originally  designed  to  be 
built  from  adobe  according  to  a plan  based 
on  a house  which  remained  standing  while 
those  around  it  collapsed,  are  now  being 
built  of  wood. 

The  people  will  not  rebuild  with  adobe 
bricks  because  their  previous  homes  proved 
to  be  unsafe,  reports  on-location  proj- 
ect director  John  Koppenhaver.  “The  gov- 
ernment had  done  an  education  project 
against  construction  with  adobe  and  the 
people  are  following  the  government’s 
advice,  ’ he  says. 

Besides  the  core  of  six  long-term  leaders 
for  the  project,  13  persons  have  arrived 
from  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Belize, 
Paraguay,  and  Honduras  to  spend  two 
months  as  project  leaders,  construction 
foremen,  and  community  case  workers. 

“It  was  a fantastic  thing  to  see  Menno- 
nites  coming  together  from  various  coun- 
tries for  the  job  of  building  houses,  ” says 
Gerald  Shank,  MCC  Latin  America 
director  who  visited  Guatemala  in  mid- 
March.  “It  was  a sense  of  brotherhood 
that  broke  down  differences.” 

Although  MCC  is  providing  the  funds 
for  building  the  houses,  each  family  re- 
ceiving a house  is  required  to  pay  back 
part  of  that  cost  by  making  a small 


monthly  payment  to  the  cooperative.  The 
cooperative  will  then  use  the  money  it 
receives  for  the  provision  of  community  ser- 
vices deemed  necessary  by  the  community. 

According  to  official  statistics  almost 
255,000  houses  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  with  almost  19,000  per- 
sons left  dead  and  over  62,000  persons 
injured. 

““The  more  than  1,000  aftershocks 
which  followed  the  major  earthquake 
still  eontinue,  ” Shank  says.  “During  my 
short  stay  in  Guatemala  I experienced 
five  of  these  quakes.  Three  persons  were 
killed  and  20  were  injured  during  one  of 
the  more  violent  of  these.” 

The  Mennonite  response  to  this  disaster 
has  been  rapid  and  well-organized.  Shank 
reports.  ““Much  appreciation  should  also 
go  to  those  who  have  already  given  and/ 
or  still  plan  to  give  out  of  their  financial 
means  to  make  this  response  possible,  ” 
he  says. 

Training  Workshop 
Held  for  Hoosier  Teachers 

A Teaeher  Training  Workshop  under  the 
leadership  of  Jason  Martin  and  David  Hel- 
muth  took  place  on  Mar.  13  at  the  Howard- 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Martin  is  pastor  of  the  Olive  Mennonite 
Church,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Nurture  Com- 
mission. Helmuth  works  with  congrega- 
tional education  and  literature  at  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart. 


Eive  central  Indiana  congregations 
were  represented  at  the  sessions;  Eirst 
Mennonite  of  Indianapolis,  Parkview, 
Santa  Fe,  Howard-Miami,  and  Valparaiso. 
Approximately  30  persons  attended. 

The  theme  of  the  workshop  was  “The 
Teacher’s  Spiritual  Resources.  ” Martin 
set  the  tone  by  leading  in  a half-hour  Bi- 
ble study  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Helmuth 
then  spoke  on  “The  Holy  Spirit  as  Teach- 
er, ” followed  later  by  ‘“Jesus  the  Teacher.” 
The  workshop  concluded  with  Jason  lead- 
ing the  group  through  a “Covenanting 
Process.” 

David  introduced  new  curriculum  ma- 
terials — both  vacation  Bible  school  and 
Sunday  school  materials,  along  with  many 
other  teacher  resources.  Some  of  these  could 
be  purchased  at  the  workshop.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  workshop  was  one  of 
flexibility  and  emphasis  on  good  teacher- 
pupil  relationships.  — Mary  Ellen  Troyer, 
Parkview  congregation 

Festival  Included 
in  Conference  Activities 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Festival,  with 
George  R.  Brunk  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as 
evangelist,  will  be  held  in  tent  meetings 
near  Goshen,  Ind.,  June  27-July  11.  Week- 
end Bible  studies  will  be  led  by  Brunk,  Har- 
old Bauman,  Ross  Bender,  Marlin  Miller, 
John  Steiner,  and  J.  C.  Wenger. 

Brunk  will  speak  each  evening,  except 
July  5,  when  celebration  of  Mennonite  CPS, 
Pax,  I-W,  and  VS  service  will  mark  the 
national  holiday.  The  Festival  studies  will 
begin  on  Friday  afternoon  and  continue 
through  Saturday  afternoon  June  26-27 
and  July  3-4. 

Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference, 
sponsor  of  the  Festival,  will  hold  its  annual 
sessions  July  7-9  during  the  daytime. 

The  large  Brunk  tent  will  be  located  on 
the  Amos  Yontz  farm,  a few  miles  south- 
east of  Goshen  on  U.S.  33.  Facilities  for 
family  camping  are  available  in  the  area. 

Mission  Planning 
in  Dominican  Republic 

James  Sauder,  missionary  currently  on 
furlough  from  Honduras,  spent  Feb.  17 
to  Mar.  5 visiting  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Haiti.  Accompanying  him  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  were  Jose  Gon- 
zalez, Artemio  Dejesus,  and  Cesar  Se- 
gura, representatives  of  the  Spanish  Coun- 
cil of  the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence. 

The  group  met  in  a consultation  on 
mission  strategy  with  representatives  of 
the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Mission  and 
Faro  Divino,  a church  of  235  members 
affiliated  with  the  Mennonite  Spanish 
Council.  From  the  discussions  it  became 
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evident  that  there  are  many  unevange- 
lized communities  in  the  area  and  the 
groups  agreed  to  keep  each  other  in- 
formed of  their  activities. 

Sauder  spent  two  weeks  in  Haiti  com- 
peting plans  for  a Bible  extension  course 
on  the  Book  of  Acts.  He  worked  with  the 
coordinator  of  Theological  Education  by 
Extension  (TEE)  which  functions  under 
the  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Haiti.  Sauder  is  a consultant  for  TEE  in 
Haiti  and  makes  periodic  visits  to  help 
design  and  plan  objectives  for  extension 
courses. 

Soviet  Baptists  to  Visit 
NA  Churches 

A five-member  delegation  from  the  All 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians- 
Baptists  (AUCECB)  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  spend  May  16-31  visiting  Mennonite 
communities  in  North  America  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The  delegation,  will  be  headed  by 
AUCECB  Executive  Secretary  Alexei 
Bychkov,  and  includes  a Mennonite,  T. 
Kyiring  (Quiring),  and  P.  Shatrov,  G. 
Pavlenko,  and  W.  Mitskevich.  Many  Men- 
nonite Churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
members  of  the  AUCECB. 

The  itinerary  planned  for  the  group 
includes  stops  at  Akron,  Pa.;  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  with  two  members  of  the  delegation 
also  visiting  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Plans  are  for  the  delegation  to  spend 
several  days  in  each  location  so  that  the 
exchange  between  the  Soviet  and  North 
American  Christians  can  go  deeper  than 
an  address  by  one  or  several  of  the  dele- 
gation to  a public  meeting. 

In  October  an  MCC  delegation  will 
travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  return  the 
visit. 

According  to  reports  from  local  churches 
in  Russia  over  6,000  persons  were  con- 
verted and  admitted  to  the  church  during 
1975.  “Prayer  houses”  (churches)  were 
built  or  restored  in  more  than  eight  lo- 
cations, and  the  AUCECB  membership 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

Jordanians  Receive 
Olive  Trees 

This  winter  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee distributed  12,000  olive  tree  sap- 
lings to  550  farmers  in  36  villages  in 
northern  Jordan. 

Olive  saplings  were  brought  from  West 
Bank  through  a local  merchant  and  made 
available  to  villagers  at  a subsidized  price 
35  percent  below  the  purchase  cost,  says 
John  Hubert,  MCC  Jordan  director.  The 
highest  number  of  trees  any  one  farmer 
will  receive  is  25. 


Before  the  farmers  receive  the  trees 
an  MCC  agriculturist  visits  the  planting 
sites  and  personally  approves  the  sites 
and  the  spacing  of  the  holes  dug  for  the 
trees.  Planting  demonstrations  and  informa- 
tion on  tree  care  are  available  in  all  the 
villages  where  the  trees  are  distributed. 

After  the  trees  have  been  planted 
MCC  agriculturist  and  a tree-pruning  ex- 
pert, whom  Jordanian  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture has  agreed  to  loan  to  MCC  for 
one  month,  will  work  in  extension  teaching 
the  farmers  how  to  prune  and  care  for 
their  trees. 

The  project  is  similar,  but  on  a larger 
scale,  to  olive  tree-planting  projects  done 
by  MCC  in  Jordan  during  1974  and  1975. 
Hubert  reports  that  of  the  previously 
planted  trees  the  survival  rate  has  been 
about  nine  out  of  10  trees  and  that  in- 


A five-day  workshop  for  piano  teachers 
and  a program  for  students  has  been  an- 
nounced for  June  21-25  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, according  to  John  O’Brien  at  the 
college.  Workshop  faculty  will  be  John 
O’Brien,  Kathryn  Sherer,  and  Philip 
Clemens,  members  of  the  Goshen  College 
music  faculty.  Joining  them  will  be  Mar- 
vin Blickenstaff,  associate  professor  of 
piano  and  piano  pedagogy  and  director  of 
the  annual  Clinic  for  Piano  Teachers  and 
Students  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Piano  teachers  interested  in  further 
information  should  contact  John  O’Brien, 
Piano  Pedagogy  Department,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Blickenstaff  is  piano  consultant  for  Carl 
Fischer,  music  publishing  firm  and  is  co- 


terest  in  the  project  is  growing. 

Hubert  says  reports  of  the  enthusiasm 
generated  from  last  year’s  project 
came  from  Sameh  Shawqi  Abu  Laban, 
MCC  Jordanian  agriculturist  who  did  vil- 
lage extension  work  in  connection  with 
caring  for  the  trees  last  spring. 

“Olives  are  a very  important  part  of  the 
Arab  diet,”  Hubert  says.  “They  are 
used  either  for  pickling  or  for  oil  extrac- 
tion, this  oil  then  being  used  for  cook- 
ing.” 

There  is  more  of  a demand  in  Jordan 
for  olives  than  is  supplied  from  within  the 
country,  Hubert  says.  “In  1974  Jordan 
imported  two  thirds  of  its  olives  and  olive 
oil,  ” he  says.  “The  price  of  olives  and 
olive  oil  is  high  and  continually  rising. 
There  will  be  a market  and  demand  for 
olives  for  the  indefinite  future.  ” 


author  of  the  piano  course  “Music  Path- 
ways.” 

The  workshop  will  have  elasses  for 
teachers  and  will  provide  a specially 
supervised  program  of  classes  and  prac- 
tice for  piano  students. 

Staunton  Mennonite  Church,  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  invites  all  former  “Y  ” students 
and  church  workers  to  attend  their  dedica- 
tion-homecoming services  on  June  13. 
There  will  be  a fellowship  lunch  at  noon. 
Paul  Zehr,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  2:30  p.m.  dedica- 
tion of  the  25'  x 75'  addition  to  the 
church  building.  Contact  Robert  E.  Nolt, 
2312  Third  St.,  Staunton,  VA  24401. 

The  Locust  Grove  (Mich.)  Mennonite 
Youth  Fellowship  is  looking  for  work 


Olive  tree  saplings  are  loaded  onto  a truck  at  a nursery  for  distribution  to  villagers  in  isolated  areas  of 
northern  Jordan. 
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within  a 400-500-mile  radius  over  Labor 
Day  weekend.  The  45-member  group 
proposes  to  work  all  day  Saturday  and 
will  give  a program  for  the  sponsoring 
church(es).  They  do  odd  jobs  like  painting, 
cleaning,  and  the  like.  If  interested, 
write  Miss  Kim  Wickey,  R.  1,  688  Stowell 
Road,  Colon,  MI  49040. 


Chuck  Neufeld  Peter  Ediger 

Peter  Ediger,  of  Arvada,  Colo.,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  programs, 
and  Charles  Neufeld,  of  Markham,  111., 
has  been  named  associate  director  for 
Eastern  units.  Ediger  will  continue  as  co- 
pastor of  the  Arvada  Mennonite  Church 
on  a half-time  basis  and  will  serve  half- 
time as  MVS  director  with  offices  in 
Arvada,  beginning  on  Sept.  I.  Neufeld 
will  begin  as  associate  director  for  MVS 
East  on  Aug.  1,  taking  responsibility  for 
about  half  of  the  units,  roughly  east  of 
Kansas  City. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for  a 
physical  education  instructor  to  teach  and 
coach  field  hockey,  gymnastics,  volley- 
ball, and  rhythms.  Inquiries  and  re- 
sumes should  be  directed  to  the  dean, 
John  A.  Lapp,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526,  or  telephone  (219)  533-3161. 

The  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  Cho- 
rus from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  present 
sacred  music  programs  in  seven  Mennonite 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  Apr.  15-18.  The 
chorus,  directed  by  Roy  D.  Roth,  associate 
professor  of  church  music  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  will  sing  a variety  of 
hymns,  spirituals,  classical  selections,  and 
contemporary  pieces.  The  itinerary 
follows:  Apr.  15,  Otelia  Mennonite  Church, 
Mt.  Union;  Apr.  16,  Allensville  Menno- 
nite Church  and  Elizabethtown  Menno- 
nite Church;  Apr.  17,  East  Petersburg 
Mennonite  Church;  Apr.  18,  New  Dan- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  Lancaster;  River 
Corner  Mennonite  Church,  Conestoga; 
and  Steelton  Mennonite  Church. 

The  Good  News  Chapel  located  in 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  has  changed  its  name 
and  street  address.  It  is  now  called 
Good  News  Mennonite  Church  and  is  lo- 
cated at  719  N.  Broadway,  Pittsburg,  KS 
66762.  Kenneth  I.  Smoker  is  the  pastor. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  has  an- 
nounced it  plans  to  administer  summer 


service  projects  in  recovery  from  natural 
and  social  disasters  in  a number  of  lo- 
cations. Atlanta,  Ga. ; the  Lummi  Indian 
Reservation  in  Washington  State;  Geneva, 
Ala.;  and  Reedley,  Calif.,  are  a few  of  the 
places  where  recovery  work  will  be  done. 
A project  in  innner-city  rehabilitation  is 
planned  for  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Two  proj- 
ects in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada,  will  involve  upgrading 
inner-city  housing.  The  latter  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  MCC  (Canada) 
Voluntary  Service  office.  Interested  per- 
sons should  contact  their  MDS  congrega- 
tional representative;  local  MDS  unit 
officer;  conference  office,  MCC  (Canada), 
201-1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  R3T  2C8;  or  the  MDS  headquarters 
office  at  21  South  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA 
17501. 

A fund-raising  campaign  for  the  re- 
building of  Belleville  Mennonite  High 
School  was  launched  at  a special  patrons’ 
meeting  on  Mar.  23.  The  patron  body 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  continue  the 
present  program  — K-Grade  12.  This 
means  an  additional  six  to  eight  class- 
rooms will  be  needed  to  replace  the  build- 
ing which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb. 
20.  According  to  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  publicity 
chairman,  the  present  goal  is  set  at 
$300,000.  The  board  of  directors  has  stated 
that  $200,000  of  the  total  must  be  on 
hand  by  Apr.  30. 

Hif’% 

Margaret  Cehman  Hubert  R.  Pellman 

Eleven  Eastern  Mennonite  College 

faculty  and  staff  members  were  honored 
by  their  colleagues  for  long  years  of 
service  during  the  annual  employee  ban- 
quet on  Mar.  23.  Margaret  M.  Gehman, 
professor  of  physical  education,  and  Hu- 
bert R.  Pellman,  professor  of  English, 
received  certificates  for  30  years  of  teach- 
ing from  Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president 
of  the  college.  Lola  Heatwole  Showalter 
was  recognized  for  25  years  of  service  as 
a cook  in  the  college  cafeteria.  Cer- 
tificates went  to  a number  of  others  for 
20-  and  15-year  terms  of  service. 

Mennonite  Church  people  are  being 
invited  to  a celebration,  dedication,  and 
open  house  on  Sunday,  Apr.  25.  Three 
Mennonite  Church  boards  with  offices  in 
Greencroft  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  are  is- 
suing the  invitation.  A short  service  of 
celebration  and  dedication  is  scheduled 


on  the  parking  lot  behind  Greencroft  Cen- 
ter at  500  South  Main,  Elkhart  at  2:00 
p.m.  An  open  house  will  follow  with  tours, 
visits  with  staff  persons  and  board  mem- 
bers, a short  multi-sereen  slide/sound 
presentation,  and  refreshments.  The  open 
house  will  last  until  7:00  p.m.  The  three 
boards  are  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries,  Harold  E.  Bauman, 
secretary;  Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
Albert  J.  Meyer,  secretary;  and  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  H.  Ernest  Bennett, 
secretary. 


A two-manual,  22-rank  Reuter  pipe 
organ  is  being  installed  in  the  chapel- 
auditorium  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
The  instrument  was  made  possible  through 
a gift  from  Edith  C.  and  Marilyn  L.  Stein- 
bright  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  through  a 
private  family  foundation.  The  Stein- 
brights  are  members  of  the  “Associates 
in  Discipleship  ’ — a college  support 
group  — and  have  started  a student 
scholarship  fund  at  EMC.  John  W.  Fast 
of  the  EMC  music  department  said  the 
organ  has  1,291  pipes  and  is  capable  of 
performing  music  of  all  periods.  The  in- 
strument will  be  used  for  instructional 
purposes,  recitals,  choir  accompaniment, 
and  as  an  aid  to  worship,  he  added.  Fast 
will  play  the  new  organ  at  EMC  home- 
coming on  Apr.  25  as  part  of  a dedica- 
tion program  for  the  newly  renovated 
chapel-auditorium  and  music  department 
facilities. 

The  Steelton  Mennonite  Church  will 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary-homecoming 
on  July  18.  Speakers  are  Ira  Miller,  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College;  Russell 
Baer,  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  and  Leon 
Oberholtzer,  pastor.  Sessions  are  planned 
for  9:30  a.m.  and  2:00  and  7:30  p.m.  The 
meetings  are  open  to  friends  and  those 
who  have  ever  been  affiliated. 

Goshen  College  announces  the  following 
activities:  American  History  and  Christian 
Perspectives  Seminar,  May  14  and  15;  The 
Church  and  the  Single  Person  Seminar, 
May  21-23;  Second  Annual  Small  Busi- 
nessmen’s Seminar,  May  21  and  22;  and 
Piano  Teachers’  Workshop,  June  21-25. 

“Christian  Home  Economics:  For  Such 
a Time  as  This”  is  the  theme  of  a one- 
day  seminar  to  be  held  Apr.  19  at  the 
Lancaster  Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 
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Speakers  Catherine  Mumaw,  Goshen 
College  faculty;  Dorothy  Gish,  Messiah 
College  faculty;  and  four  other  workshop 
leaders  will  relate  the  profession  of 
home  economics  to  world  food  needs. 
Workshop  topics  and  leaders  include 
“I  Saw  It  happen:  Better  Diets  for  the 
Hungry’  led  by  Beth  Eby,  Catherine  Mu- 
maw, Doris  Thomas,  and  recently  returned 
overseas  nutrition  workers  and  “More- 
with-Less  Cookbook  ” led  by  Doris  Long- 
acre,  cookbook  author.  The  meeting  is 
sponsored  by  a local  ad  hoc  committee 
of  home  economists  interested  in  challeng- 
ing area  professionals  with  world  hunger 
issues.  Registration  begins  at  8:30  a.m. 
with  the  meeting  scheduled  to  conclude  at 
4:30  p.m.  A $3.50  registration  fee  will 
cover  printed  materials  and  lunch.  Mail 
advance  registration  to  Doris  Longacre, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  21  South 
12th  Street,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

The  appointment  of  Calvin  Redekop, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sociology, 
social  work,  and  anthropology  at  Goshen 
(Ind.),  as  dean  of  the  college  and  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Tabor  College  for  the 
coming  school  year  was  announced  re- 
cently by  Roy  Just,  president.  Besides  a 
long  career  in  academia,  Redekop  was  the 
first  director  of  Pax  and  the  Mennonite 
Voluntary  Service  program  in  Europe, 
where  he  served  from  1949  to  1952.  After 
helping  to  direct  a short  study  tour  in  Eu- 
rope this  summer,  the  family  will  move  to 
Hillsboro  about  the  middle  of  August. 

President  Laban 
Peachey  announced 
recently  the  appoint- 
ment of  Howard 
Hershberger  as  di- 
rector of  finance  and 
development  for  Hess- 
ton  College.  Hersh- 
berger will  begin  his 
work  with  the  school 
in  May  and  will  cofi- 
tinue  in  a consulting 
role  with  Hesston  Cor- 
poration through  August.  He  has  been  with 
the  Hesston  Corporation,  with  major  fi- 
nancial responsibilities,  for  the  past  25  years. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Hesston  and  Bethel 
colleges. 

Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  con- 
gregations should  be  encouraged  to  become 
more  aware  of  domestic  hunger  needs  in 
their  own  surrounding  areas  and  to  take 
a more  active  part  in  helping  to  alleviate 
those  needs,  according  to  the  board  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  U.S.  Mini- 
stries. Permanent  progress  and  meaning- 
ful help  in  the  area  of  domestic  hunger 
depends  on  firsthand  relationships,  Edgar 
Stoesz,  director  of  MCC’s  food  and  rural 
development  department,  told  the  board 
at  its  Mar.  15-16  meeting.  “Congregations 
are  in  a position  to  provide  these  re- 


lationships,” Stoez  said.  “Congregations 
have  a responsibility  to  be  relevant  to 
needs  in  the  immediate  community  before 
they  respond  to  distant  needs.  ” 

David  Bauman,  administrator  of  Mt. 
Zion  New  Life  Center,  announces  a pas- 
tors’ wives  seminar  for  Apr.  27-28.  Iverna 
Tompkins,  author  of  How  to  Be  Happy 
in  No  Man’s  Land,  will  be  the  speaker. 
Write  Mt.  Zion  New  Life  Center, 
Box  8,  Roaring  Branch,  PA  17765. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Retreat  for  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing  Persons  will  be  held  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
May  29-31.  Dan  Pokorny  and  Rudy  Gaw- 
lik,  both  chaplains  at  Gallaudet  College,  will 
lead  the  discussions  and  total  group  experi- 
ences in  (1)  how  God  speaks  to  man,  (2) 
the  meaning  of  God’s  love,  (3)  the  meaning 
of  prayer.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent 
also  in  sign  instruction  on  three  levels.  Eli 
Savanick  will  direct  the  program.  Write 
the  Center  at  R.  5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, PA  15666,  or  call  412-423-2056. 

“Women  in  Ministry  Seminar”  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Lombard  Mennonite  Church, 
528  East  Madison  St.,  Lombard,  111.,  Apr. 
30  to  May  2.  The  seminar  is  for  women  of 
Mennonite  churches  who  are  a part  of 
a team  ministry,  copastors,  ministers,  chap- 
lains, seminarians,  or  in  any  way  directly 
related  to  pastoral  or  ministering  services. 
Purpose  of  the  weekend  will  be  that  of  mu- 
tual encouragement,  study,  and  sharing.  For 
more  information  write:  “Women  in  Mini- 
stry, ” Lombard  Mennonite  Church,  at  the 
above  address. 

Special  meetings:  J.  C.  Wenger,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  at  Spring  Mount,  Pa.,  Apr.  11-15. 
Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
Beth-El,  Milford,  Neb.,  Apr.  16-18. 

New  members  by  baptism;  twelve  at 
Smithville,  Ohio;  seven  at  Leetonia,  Ohio. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  been  appreciating  the  blend  of 
articles  appearing  in  Gospel  Herald.  (I  have 
been  a steady  reader  since  1942.)  Especially 
did  I appreciate  Doris  Longacre’s  thought- 
ful article,  “If  They  Sent  Us  a Missionary  ” 
(Mar.  23).  She  states:  “Someone  with  experi- 
ence has  to  tell  us  that  there  are  responsible 
ways  of  living  that  are  satisfying  and  joyful. 
We  need  to  believe  that  we  can  change.  ” 

Our  family  has  been  living  on  about  half  of 
that  which  is  considered  normal  for  food.  We 
really  have  not  sacrificed  anything.  For  years 
it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  don’t  consume  food  for  health  and  wisdom 
rather  than  following  the  irrational  American 
pattern.  Yet,  a Mennonite  doctor  told  me  re- 
cently that  it  is  likely  Mennonites  overeat  to 
a greater  extent  than  the  general  population. 

I don’t  think  God  has  promised  to  allow 
enough  food  to  grow  so  that  everyone  can  eat 
as  much  as  desired  and  yet  there  be  enough 
to  sustain  everyone. 

The  principle  stated  here  applies  to  other 


areas  of  life  too.  Because  so  many  people  dis- 
card good  things,  I have  not  had  to  pay  more 
than  $3.00  for  a good  suit  for  over  ten  years. 
Part  of  spiritual  maturity,  I feel,  is  in  adopting 
a satisfying  lifestyle  which  is  simple  yet  ade- 
quate in  regard  to  housing,  clothing,  food,  and 
all  other  areas  of  life.  — Andrew  R.  Shelly, 
Newton,  Kan. 

We  agree  heartily  with  Menno  B.  Hurd’s 
analysis  of  physical  contact  as  an  expression 
of  love  (Mar.  9).  The  kiss  may  not  be  as  much 
in  the  forefront  of  the  issue  as  the  sincere 
expression  of  love  and  concern  by  physical 
contact  and  many  other  ways.  I do  not  feel 
that  the  charismatics  would  necessarily  get  the 
credit  for  all  of  this  revival  but  I cannot 
see  anything  wrong  with  his  approach  to  say, 
“I  love  you’  or  “I  care  for  you.  — Floyd 
L.  Rheinheimer,  Milford,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brenneman,  Ronald  and  Linda  (Schlabach), 
Elida,  Ohio,  first  child,  Ryan  Jay,  Feb.  20,  1976. 

Garber,  Gary  and  Sherry  (Davis),  Metamora, 
111.,  third  son,  Todd  Michael,  Mar.  12,  1976. 

Good,  Arthur  and  Louise  (Nissley),  North  Jud- 
son,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Shane  Arthur, 
Mar.  5,  1976. 

Hartman,  Terry  and  Dianne  (Shriner),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  third  son,  Bradley  Dean,  Mar.  20, 
1976. 

Hooley,  Byron  and  Janet  (Sutton),  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Abby  Nicole,  Mar.  15,  1976. 

Hooley,  Phillip  and  Dorothy  (Hershberger), 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  second  son,  Nathan,  Mar. 
24.  1976. 

Kulp,  Stan  and  Kathy  (Yoder),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Kimberlv  Marie,  Mar.  21, 
1976. 

Kurtz,  Leon  and  Sarah  Jane  (Eby),  Cochran- 
ville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Kendall  Dean,  Mar.  13, 
1976. 

Lamp,  Larry  and  Karen  (Stutzman),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Julie  Ann,  Mar.  15,  1976. 

Lengacher,  Richard  and  Janet  (Buckwalter), 
Chardon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jill 
Marie,  Feb.  23,  1976. 

Martin,  Carl  and  Diane  (Marshall),  Tofield, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Carla  Genevi, 
Mar.  12,  1976. 

Miller,  Ronald  G.  and  Cecelia  M.  (Woodman- 
see),  Rensselaer,  Ind.,  third  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Eva  Marie,  Mar.  20,  1976. 

Monschein,  Dan  and  Janice  (Snyder),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Melissa  Dawn,  Mar.  15,  1976. 

Nofziger,  Paul  and  Esther  (Headings),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  son,  Adam  Von,  Mar.  16, 
1976. 

Nofziger,  Robert  and  Robin  (Hite),  Albany, 
Ore.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Dean,  Mar.  15,  1976. 

Nolt,  Philip  and  Margaret  (Eby),  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child.  Melody  Dawn,  Feb.  13,  1976. 

Seutter,  Samuel  and  Marlene  (Stauffer),  S. 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  second  daughter,  Tonva 
LaRee,  Feb.  22,  1976. 

Spory,  Melvin  and  Catherine  (Holsopple), 
Boswell,  Pa.,  first  child,  Melissa  Lee,  Mar.  20, 
1976. 

Thomas,  A.  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Rudy),  Stras- 
burg.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori 
Michelle,  Mar.  18,  1976. 

Wagler,  Dale  and  Jean  (Newcombe),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Jeremy  Kent,  Feb.  24,  1976. 

Yoder,  Maynard  and  Betty  Jane  (Peachey), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Sue, 
Feb.  15,  1976. 

Yutzy,  LaVern  and  Janie,  Landisville,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Steven  Chad,  Mar.  25, 
1976. 
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marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Delp  — Alderfer.  — Lowell  H.  Delp,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  Line  Lexington,  cong.,  and  Brenda  K. 
Alderfer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by 
Walter  L,  Alderfer,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  Oct. 
25,  1975. 

Fisher  — Miller.  — Jay  Alan  Fisher,  San  Lean- 
dro, Calif.,  and  Rita  Annette  Miller,  McMinnville, 
Ore.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Lynn  Miller, 
Feb.  21,  1976. 

Harnish  — Deiter.  — Robert  L.  Harnish, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong.,  and 
Karen  A.  Deiter,  Lititz,  Pa.,  East  Petersburg 
cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles,  Mar.  23,  1976. 

Martin  — Good.  — Dale  Martin,  East  Earl,  Pa., 
Lichty  cong.,  and  Ginger  Good,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  by  J.  Paul  Martin,  Mar.  21, 
1976. 

Nofziger — Biddle.  — James  M.  Nofziger, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Sue  Biddle, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Carl  Yod- 
er, Mar.  26,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Augustine,  Minerva,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Stutzman)  Rychener,  was  born  in 
Fulton  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  1890;  died  at  Wause- 
on, Ohio,  Feb.  14,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On  June 
25,  1911,  she  was  marred  to  Simon  J.  Augus- 
tine, who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Aug.  18, 
1974.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Clair,  Virgil,  May- 
nard, and  Lyle),  one  daughter  (Mary),  14 
grandchildren,  and  9 great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Ed- 
ward B.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Brenneman,  Moses  S.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Elizabeth  (Durr)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Plain- 
view,  Tex.,  Sept.  29,  1915;  died  at  St.  Rita’s 
Hospital,  Lima,  Ohio,  Feb.  24,  1976;  aged  60 
y.  On  Aug.  12,  1949,  he  was  married  to  Lucy 
Fogelsong,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Ronald,  Stanley,  and  Kim),  4 daughters 
(Marilyn,  Rita  — Mrs.  Dale  Lehman,  Kathleen, 
and  Janet),  one  grandson,  his  stepmother  (Mrs. 
Myrta  Brenneman),  one  brother  (Timothy),  one 
sister  (Esther — Mrs.  Durbin  Yoder),  and  3 step- 
sisters (Mrs.  Olive  Ceil,  Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Yoder, 
and  Zelma  Brunk).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  (John  and  Paul),  and  one  sister 
(Ruth).  He  was  a member  of  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Pike  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  27,  in 
charge  of  Kenneth  Benner  and  Clarence  Ramer; 
interment  in  Salem  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Mattie  Kate,  daughter  of  Samuel 
J.  and  Sarah  (Good)  Showalter,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  July  21,  1888;  died  in 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  16,  1976;  aged  87  y. 
On  Dec.  22,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Perry  A. 
Burkholder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  June 
22,  1969.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Sylvia  B. 
Coffman)  and  2 sons  (Merlin  A.  and  Lyle  S.). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Springdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  18,  in  charge  of  Paul  Wenger  and  Glenn 
Egli;  interment  in  the  Springdale  Cemetery. 

Cashman,  Harry  Jacob,  son  of  Harry  and 
Elsie  (Shannon)  Cashman,  was  born  at  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1914;  died  of  heart  failure 
after  lung  surgery  at  V.A.  Hospital  in  Altoona 


on  Feb.  13,  1976;  aged  61  y.  In  1942  he  was 
married  to  Florence  Hudson,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elaine  — 
Mrs.  James  Hazelwood),  4 grandchildren,  one 
brother  (George  M.),  and  2 sisters  (Helen  — 
Mrs.  Roy  McConnell,  and  Amanda  — Mrs. 
Ezra  Miller).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
2 sisters  (Lillian — Mrs.  Raymond  McConnell 
and  Geraldine — Mrs.  Orrville  Loucks).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mill  Run  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  services  were  held  at  Mill  Run  in 
charge  of  James  Armstrong.  Funeral  services 
and  interment  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diener,  Ruth,  daughter  of  Daniel  A.  and 
Lydia  (Landis)  Diener,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Kan.,  Mar.  21,  1895;  died  at  Filmore  Co., 
Hospital,  Geneva,  Neb.,  Mar.  23,  1976;  aged 
81  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Charles  and 
Harry).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 broth- 
ers (Arthur  and  Edward).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  26,  in  charge 
of  Allen  White  and  Milo  Kauffman;  interment 
in  Spring  Valley  Cemetery. 

Craber,  Verda,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Anna 
(Richer)  Liechty,  was  born  in  Allen  Co.,  Ind., 
Mar.  \1,  1910;  died  of  cancer  at  DeKalb  Hos- 
pital on  Feb.  9,  1976;  aged  65  y.  On  Feb.  13, 
1928,  she  was  married  to  Francis  S.  Craber, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Nov.  19,  1974. 
Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Gerry  Kulp  and 
Joyce  Swartz),  3 sons  (Allen,  Dwight,  and 
Carl),  18  grandchildren,  and  one  great-grand- 
child. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  North 
Leo  Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  11,  in  charge 
of  Alvin  Beachy  and  Earl  Hartman;  interment 
in  the  Leo  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Ida,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Eliza 
(Kauffman)  Nisley,  was  born  in  Reno  Co.,  Kan., 
Aug.  25,  1891;  died  at  Southwestern  Memorial 
Hospital,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  Nov.  6,  1975; 
aged  84  y.  In  1910  she  was  married  to  Newton 

B.  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Nov. 
9,  1952.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Barbara 
— Mrs.  Ben  Detweiler,  Mabel  — Mrs.  Glenn 
Swartzendruber,  and  Alma — Mrs.  A.  R.  Yod- 
er), 4 sons  (Glen,  LeRoy,  Allen,  and  Levi 
Mast),  22  grandchildren,  14  great-grandchildren, 
2 sisters  (Susan — Mrs.  D.  Y.  Bontrager  and 
Bertha — Mrs.  D.  C.  Yoder),  2 brothers  (David 
and  Eli  Nissley),  and  9 stepbrothers  and  sis- 
ters. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  broth- 
er (Ira  Nissley),  one  sister  (Barbara — Mrs.  T. 

C.  Yoder),  and  3 grandchildren.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  Chester  Slagell,  Alva 
Swartzendruber,  and  Ron  L.  Phelps;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Neuhouser,  Anna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Magdalene  (Roth)  Schwartzendruber,  was  born 
at  ’Tavistock,  Ont.,  Feb.  9,  1887;  died  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  Mar.  6,  1976;  aged  89  y.  In  1916 
she  was  married  to  William  Neuhauser,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar.  17,  1965.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (John),  3 daughters  (Cath- 
erine— Mrs.  Joseph  Baer,  Irene — Mrs.  Levi 
Riegsecker,  and  Vera  — Mrs.  Virgil  Kindy),  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Sarah  Gingerich  and  Mrs.  Barbara 
Wagler),  and  2 brothers  (Nick  and  Eli  Gascho). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Alden  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church,  Pigeon,  Mich., 
Mar.  8,  in  charge  of  Luke  Yoder;  interment  in 
the  Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Steckle,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Steckle,  was  born  in  Stanley  Twp., 
Ont.,  Dec.  31,  1913;  died  at  the  Blue  Water 
Rest  Home  on  Mar.  17,  1976;  aged  62  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (Ivan  and  Alvin)  and 
one  sister  (Malinda  — Mrs.  Earl  Gingerich).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Zurich  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  20, 
in  charge  of  Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Clayton 
Kuepfer;  interment  in  the  Goshen  Line  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 


Walters,  Russell  A.,  son  of  Ezra  Walters, 
was  born  in  Knox,  Ind.,  Apr.  22,  1909;  died  at 
the  Jasper  County  Hospital,  Rensselaer,  Ind., 
Mar.  19,  1976;  aged  66  y.  He  was  married  to 
Dorothy  M.  Jackson,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  May  1,  1975.  Surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Phylliss  — Mrs.  David  Werth,  Anita  — 
Mrs.  Robert  Calhoon,  Sandy  — Mrs.  Bruce  Ben- 
nett, and  Joyce),  3 sons  (Donald,  Roy,  and 
Robert)  10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Man- 
thantiel),  and  one  sister  (Maratha — Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Rodibaugh).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
12  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Burr  Oak  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Moffitt  Funeral  Home, 
Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Mar.  22,  in  charge  of  Edwin 
Bontreger;  interment  in  the  Chapel  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Schererville. 

Yoder,  David  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Lydia 
(Swartzendruber)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Sharon 
Center,  Iowa,  Sept.  21,  1884;  died  at  Ontario, 
Calif,  Mar.  15,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Aug.  19, 
1909,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda  Stauffer,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Mar.  14,  1956.  On 
Oct.  17,  1958,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Guen- 
gerich,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Edna — Mrs.  John  Wideman,  Lavanda  — 
Mrs.  Art  McLean,  and  Edith  — Mrs.  Marvin 
Boettger),  9 grandchildren,  15  great-granchil- 
dren,  one  stepson,  one  stepdaughter,  and  2 
stepgrandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (Joseph).  He  was  a member  of  the  Salem 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Upland,  Calif,  Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Roger 
Richer  and  Edwin  Bontrager;  and  at  Tolled, 
Alta.,  Mar.  19,  in  charge  of  Harold  Boettger 
and  Paul  Voegtlin;  interment  in  the  Salem 
Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Raymond  L.,  son  of  Rudy  and  Fannie 
(Nafziger)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Oct.  25,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mar.  20,  1976; 
aged  75  y.  On  Oct.  31,  1922,  he  was  married 
to  Jessie  Zaerr,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Virgil),  one  daughter  (Carmeleta 
— Mrs.  Leon  Short)  3 grandsons,  4 great-grand- 
sons, and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Alma  Liechty,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Rupp,  Mrs.  Orpha  Miller,  and  Mrs. 
Ilva  Roth).  He  was  a member  of  the  Tedrow 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  24,  in  charge  of  Carl  V. 
Yoder  and  Keith  Leinbach;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville Cemetery. 
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calendar 


Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23-25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May 
1-2. 

Missions  Institute,  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan,, 
June  2-6. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Gonference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Gonfer- 
ence  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference  Annual  Meeting,  Harper, 
Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes 
Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Jehovah’s  Witness  is  Freed 

A Jehovah’s  Witness  convicted  of  re- 
fusing to  serve  in  the  Greek  Army  has 
been  freed.  A Greek  court  reduced  the 
conscientious  objector’s  2-to-20-year-sen- 
tence  to  two  years,  which  he  had  already 
served  pending  the  appeal. 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  20  Jehovah’s 

Witnesses  were  sentenced  to  prison  terms 
of  12  to  20  years  for  refusing  to  bear 
arms  in  general  mobilization  of  July  1974 
when  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus.  The  Wit- 
nesses have  had  recurring  difficulty  under 
Greek  law  for  their  refusal  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  and  their  efforts  to 
convert  others,  forbidden  if  it  is  deemed 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant 
Orthodox  Church  of  Greece. 

In  a ruling  last  summer,  a Greek 
court  said  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  are 
a “well-known  ” religious  group,  whose 
religious  rights  are  protected  by  the 
Greek  constitution.  The  effect  of  that 
ruling  was  to  declare  Witnesses’  cere- 
monies — including  marriage  and  bap- 
tism — legal,  thus  assuring  that  Wit- 
nesses’ children  are  considered  legitimate. 

Signs  Bill  Reducing 
Marijuana  Penalties 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  of  Minnesota 
has  signed  a bill  removing  criminal  pen- 
alties for  first-offense  possession  of  a 
small  amount  of  marijuana.  He  also 
signed  a bill  raising  the  minimum  legal 
age  for  drinking  and  buying  alcoholic 
beverages  from  18  to  19. 

A small  amount  of  marijuana  is  de- 
fined in  the  bill  as  up  to  1.5  ounces.  The 
bill  would  reduce  the  penalty  for  the  first 
conviction  of  possessing  a small  amount 
from  misdemeanor  to  a petty  misde- 
meanor. A petty  misdemeanor  does  not 
give  a person  a criminal  record. 

Gun  Lobby  Leaving  D.C. 

Because  of  Crime 

The  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA)  is 
looking  around  for  a safer  place  to  work 
— because  of  guns  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
reports  Tim  Wyngaard,  a staff  writer  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  chain.  Ac- 
cording to  Wyngaard,  a location  in  the  Mid- 
west is  being  considered  for  the  staff 
of  300  in  part  because  of  crime  in  the  U.S. 
capital.  “In  two  years  one  top  NRA  offical 


has  been  murdered  by  a gun-wielding  mob 
that  attacked  his  home  and  a staff  artist 
shot  in  the  arm  in  another  robbery  at- 
tempt. ” 

NRA  leaders,  however,  insist  that  stronger 
gun  control  laws  are  not  an  answer  to 
the  problem.  The  NRA  recently  led  a 
drive  against  gun  control  legislation 
which  was  designed  to  ban  small  hand- 
guns. The  opposition  was  evidently  effec- 
tive and  the  bill  is  considered  dead  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Says  Wakes  Should  Be 
Held  in  the  Church 

A Roman  Catholic  priest  in  New  Jersey 
has  called  for  a return  to  simple  funerals 
and  restoration  of  the  “ancient  and  holy 
custom  ” of  holding  wakes  for  loved  ones 
in  the  parish  church. 

“There  is  no  rule  that  says  that  only 
the  clergy  can  be  waked  in  the  church. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  restore  that 
custom  for  all  laypeople,  ” said  William  J. 
Bausch,  pastor  of  St.  Mary  Church  in 
Colts  Neck,  N.J.,  in  the  Trenton  diocese. 

“The  church  building  is  where  we  meet, 
pray,  and  share  our  community  faith,  ” 
Bausch  said  in  a letter.  “It  is  only  fitting 
that  a wake  in  church  should  also  be 
open  to  the  community’s  visit,  prayer,  and 
concern.” 


Little  Interest  in  Social  Justice  Themes 

Despite  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops’.  Bi- 
centennial thrust  toward  “liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all  ” and  a nationwide  resurgence 
of  attention  to  prayer.  Catholics  respond- 
ing to  a survey  by  an  archdiocesan  news- 
paper in  Cincinnati  indicated  that  such 
themes  are  not  their  favorite  sermon 
topics. 

Only  4.1  percent  of  those  responding 
to  a questionnaire  published  in  The 
Catholic  Telegraph,  newsweekly  of  the 
Cincinnati  archdiocese,  said  they  wanted  to 
hear  sermons  on  social  justice,  poverty, 
racism,  and  the  like.  And  less  than  2 per- 
cent wanted  to  hear  about  prayer. 

From  the  1,221  responses,  it  was  de- 
termined that  32.7  percent  desired  ser- 
mons on  the  practical  application  of 
Christ’s  teaching  today;  19.6  percent  sought 
homilies  on  morality,  sin,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments;  13.5  percent  asked  for 


sermons  on  interpretation  of  the  biblical 
readings  of  the  day;  5 percent  wanted 
sermons  on  church  doctrine,  the  saints, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  another  5 per- 
cent called  for  homilies  on  “why”  changes 
have  come  about  in  the  church. 


Asks  Referendum  on 
Food  Tax 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
and  other  tax  reform  advocates  are  con- 
sidering asking  the  legislature  to  authorize 
a referendum  on  the  repeal  of  the  state’s 
3 percent  sales  tax  on  food  and  other  re- 
form measures.  Such  a referendum  would 
not  be  binding  on  legislators  but  would 
inform  them  of  voters’  views. 

For  several  years,  church  groups  and 
others  have  been  pressing  unsuccessfully 
for  repeal  of  the  food  tax.  They  would 
make  up  the  lost  revenues  by  increasing 
income  taxes  in  the  higher  brackets  and 
possibly  by  increasing  the  taxes  on  cigar- 
ettes, liquor,  and  wines. 


Bars  Priests  From  Driving  Automobiles 

Church  of  Greece  Metropolitan  Augus- 
tinos  of  Fiorina  has  forbidden  priests  in 
his  diocese  to  drive  cars,  lest  they  be  in- 
volved in  an  accident  which  kills  someone. 
Historic  canons,  not  generally  so  inter- 
preted by  the  Eastern  Orthodox,  pro- 
hibit priests  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  death  of  another  person  from  cele- 
brating the  divine  liturgy. 


Papers  Cancel  Whiskey  Ad 

Prompted  by  complaints  from  church 
groups,  the  Charlotte  N.C.  Observer  and 
the  Charlotte  News  halted  publication 
of  an  advertisement  for  a brand  of  Scotch 
whiskey  which  was  said  to  make  a “mock- 
ery” of  the  Bible.  The  advertisement  fea- 
tured a picture  of  the  bottle  of  Scotch 
called  King  James,  flanked  with  the  words 
“The  ” and  “Version’  to  make  the  phrase 
“The  King  James  Version.  ” 

Protests  began  to  roll  in  from  irate 
readers  and  church  groups  who  said  the 
advertisement  constituted  a slur  upon  King 
James  Version  of  the  Bible.  A petition  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Thrift  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Paw  Creek  described 
the  ad  as  “blasphemous.  ” 
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Giving  to  the  Church 


Kind  friends  of  Gospel  Herald  recently  made  a contri- 
bution. Having  wisely  taken  out  a life  subscription  some 
years  ago,  they  recognized  what  inflation  has  done  to  life 
subscriptions  and  so  gave  a gift.  In  a time  when  red  ink 
is  always  a rosy  glow  just  over  the  horizon,  they  are 
doubly  appreciated. 

They  exercised  the  right  which  many  others  have  done, 
to  give  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  so  pay  less  to  their 
national  government.  In  West  Germany,  the  government 
collects  taxes  for  the  church  and  supports  the  pastors.  In 
North  America,  governments  allow  us  to  make  contri- 
butions to  church,  charity,  and  education,  and  thus  pay 
less  tax. 

This  permits  us  to  vote,  as  it  were,  with  our  pocket- 
books.  The  amount  saved  in  taxes  is  not  so  great  and  in 
the  U.S.  there  has  been  discussion  of  eliminating  it  as  part 
of  tax  reform.  Church  people  heard  about  this  some  time 
ago  and  deluged  Washington  with  protests  against  it. 

Yet  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  who  introduced  a tax  re- 
form bill,  has  provided  information  to  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  people  who  give  to  the  church  even  use  these 
gifts  as  income  tax  deductions.  Hatfield  reports  a survey 
which  shows  that  only  15  percent  of  all  giving  is  done  to 
keep  down  taxes.  The  survey  also  showed  that  71  pecent 
of  giving  is  from  families  with  incomes  of  less  that  $30,000 
a year. 

Only  at  an  income  of  $100,000  a year  do  over  50  per- 
cent say  they  would  not  give  as  much  if  there  were  no 
credit  for  deductions.  So  the  churches  would  gain  instead 
of  lose  with  tax  reform  because  the  lower-income  people 
who  do  most  of  the  giving  as  wtell  as  pay  most  of  the  taxes 
would  pay  less  tax  and  thus  have  more  to  give  to  the 
church. 

If  people  do  not  give  to  the  church  because  the  govern- 
ment taxes  them  as  in  West  Germany  or  permits  deductions 
as  in  North  America,  why  is  the  church  supported  freely 
by  millions  of  people?  Is  it  not  that  in  some  ways  we  be- 
lieve in  this  cause  enough  to  support  it? 

I support  the  church  because  I believe  that  through  the 


church  we  can  express  our  faith  through  works  that  no  one 
else  would  do.  The  priorities  of  the  world  are  perpetually 
mixed  up.  Selfishness  and  greed  abound.  By  voluntarily 
supporting  the  work  of  the  church,  we  join  with  other 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a cause  which  we  believe  in. 

Comparatively,  of  course,  it  is  only  a small  thing  we  do 
when  we  give  to  and  work  in  the  church.  Martin  Marty 
wrote  recently  that  the  $70  billion  projected  for  the  U.S. 
B-1  bomber  would  support  two  million  missionaries  at 
$35,000  a year.  Actually  he  might  have  split  that  amount 
and  made  it  four  million  at  $17,500.  That  would  be  one 
missionary  for  every  500  of  the  world’s  population! 

Such  comparisons  are  too  wonderful  for  us.  We  cannot 
understand  $70  billion.  But  we  can  understand  the  work 
that  is  done-  by  our  own  small  church  and  we  can  support 
it. 

Through  the  church  we  also  can  stay  on  the  job  when  the 
world  goes  home.  In  an  era  of  some  idealism,  the  U.S. 
organized  the  Peace  Corps  and  sent  young  Americans 
throughout  the  world  to  help  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. I have  not  seen  a definitive  study  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  I believe  it  was  a good  thing.  It  could  not 
but  be  superior  to  the  usual  War  Corps. 

My  impression,  however,  is  that  many  Peace  Corps 
workers  found  that  working  with  less-developed  peoples 
was  a tougher  job  than  they  had  imagined.  The  coun- 
tries, too,  found  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  no  magic  for- 
mula. And  the  spirit  of  idealism  waned.  There  may  still 
be  Peace  Corps  workers  abroad  and  if  so  they  must  be 
doing  some  useful  work.  But  I know  that  there  are  church 
corps  workers  out  and  that  their  work  is  having  some 
effect.  So  I give  to  the  church  which  keeps  on  working 
when  the  other  workers  have  lost  interest  and  come 
home. 

This  is  no  cause  for  smugness,  but  we  need  to  en- 
courage ourselves  once  in  a while.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  reflect  for  a little  on  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  supporting  the  Lord’s  cause  willingly. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Rich  Young  Mother 

by  Shirley  Kurtz 


Ordinary  Sunday  mornings  bring  life  to  my  soul.  Other 
days  I pad  heavy-lidded  around  the  house  after  Paulson 
has  gone  to  work,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  shine,  or,  if  it’s 
rainy,  for  Jennifer  to  nap  so  I can  crawl  back  into  bed. 
So  I almost  enjoy  the  mad  rush  on  Sundays,  the  fight 
with  Paulson  over  who  gets  the  comb  (you  see,  I don’t 
need  to  comb  other  days),  the  details  of  getting  the  baby 
ready. 

It’s  an  exciting  time,  too,  because  this  is  my  one  weekly 
chance  to  listen  to  adult  conversation  in  the  morning, 
wear  nylons,  and  strut  among  the  lavish  array  of  this  most- 


fashionable-in-this-part-of-the-county  Mennonite  church. 

I can  hardly  say  that  I look  to  sermons  for  great  excite- 
ment. There  was  a time  long  ago  when  evangelistic  in- 
vitations were  common  on  Sunday  mornings  and  as  I was 
much  too  young  to  understand  the  difference  between 
guilt  and  feeling  guilty,  my  heart  always  pounded  during 
“Just  as  I Am.’’  Today  I know  that  my  salvation  is  here 
and  still  coming,  and  sermons  are  less  threatening  and 
more  encouraging.  But  fear  does  prevent  boredom,  and 
not  being  scared,  this  part  of  Sunday  morning  almost 
isn’t  exciting.  Yet  it’s  still  fun  because,  Jennifer  being  in 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

It  is  said  that  Luther  A.  Weigle,  former  dean  of  Yale 
Divinity  School,  answered  his  phone  with  the  words, 
“This  is  Mr.  Weigle  speaking.”  One  day  he  was  called 
to  the  phone  as  the  Weigle  family  sat  down  to  eat  a meal. 
After  he  returned  to  the  table,  where  the  family  waited 
for  him  to  lead  in  prayer,  he  folded  his  hands,  bowed 
his  head,  and  said  reverently,  “This  is  Mr.  Weigle  speak- 
ing.” 

the  nursery,  this  is  one  time  I can  pretend  that  Paulson 
and  I are  still  dating. 

Yesterday  morning  I thought  maybe  it  was  going  to  be 
different.  The  visiting  preacher  began  to  read  the  story 
where  Jesus  told  the  rich  young  man  who’d  never  been 
bad  to  give  away  everything  he  owned  and  come  follow 
Him.  I looked  at  my  denim  skirt  and  then  around  at  all 
the  high-heeled  men  and  their  $25  permanent-frizzied 
partners  and  almost  chuckled  with  delight  at  the  indict- 
ment that  was  sure  to  come.  Of  course,  I was  a little 
worried  about  myself  also. 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  this  was  just  another  en- 
couraging sermon.  Jesus  evidently  was  just  making  a 
point,  allegorically  (but  didn’t  the  young  man  walk  away 
sorrowful?),  and  we  ten-talented  Mennonites  were  again 
advised  to  make  wise  investments  and  reconsider  our 
priorities. 

I guess  a preacher  has  to  be  careful.  Also  like  Jesus, 
he  knows  that,  with  a little  prodding,  people  can  answer 
their  own  questions.  And  if  those  answers  are  at  all  un- 
pleasant no  one  can  blame  him.  I’ll  have  to  finish  yester- 
day’s sermon  in  my  house.  My  ending  might  be  different 
from  my  neighbor’s,  because  her  house,  too,  is  different. 
But  she  and  I had  better  find  answers  as  to  what  we  will 
do  with  our  riches. 

How  do  I go  about  giving  away  all  that  I’ve  got? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  this  house  isn’t  even  mine.  Month- 
ly we’ re  throwing  away  rent  money.  Maybe  the  person 
who  owns  this  75-acre  farm  ought  to  reconsider  his 
priorities.  Aha  — I’ve  passed  that  buck! 

We  do  own  furniture,  but  it’s  all  secondhand.  Treasured 
maybe,  but  $500  probably  bought  the  whole  houseful  (not 
counting  the  stereo.  And  the  carpets  and  curtains  and 
books).  Of  course  there  is  the  sewing  machine.  My  mother 
gave  me  hers.  I did  have  another  one,  a $5  oldie  that 
worked  okay.  Perhaps  I should  give  it  away.  The  $5  one,  I 
mean. 

I do  feel  a bit  guilty  about  my  rust-colored  shoes.  I’m 
almost  afraid  that  sometime  divine  wrath  might  cause  me 
to  fall  down  the  stairs  in  them,  because:  (1)  they’re  not 
the  kind  of  shoes  one  would  wear  to  tramp  through  far- 
away jungles  to  bring  the  good  news  and  (2)  I didn’t 
need  them.  I already  had  some  ugly  black  ones.  But  I’ve 
tried  to  justify  my  purchase:  (1)  I gave  away  the  black 

Shirley  Kurtz  is  from  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


shoes,  (2)  the  rust  ones  cost  only  $7,  (3)  I have  a girl-  | 
friend  who  bought  a pair  of  rust-colored  shoes  just  be-  | 
cause  she  wanted  something  to  match  her  rust-colored  i 
suit,  (4)  as  a housewife  whose  most  exciting  time  of  the  ' 
week  is  Sunday  morning,  I need  nice  clothes  to  main-  | 
tain  a healthy  self-image,  and  (5)  remember  what  church 
I attend! 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  food.  I’ll  probably  threaten  ' 
Jennifer  with  the  same  lines  I heard  while  growing  up,  i 
but  I know  full  well  that  the  food  I leave  on  my  plate  ^ 
won’t  find  its  way  to  India.  Besides,  I don’t  leave  food 
on  my  plate.  I eat  a lot,  although  I am  not  fat. 

And  anyhow,  sharing  our  food  with  the  teeming 
masses  isn’t  so  simple.  Didn’t  I hear  that  the  wheat  we 
sent  to  Vietnam  or  somewhere  sat  around  on  the  docks 
and  rotted  because  of  a red  tape  delay?  | 

So  I’ve  answered  my  questions  and  I still  feel  guilty. 
Should  I?  — for  enjoying  gourmet  hamburger,  pretty  ' 
clothes,  and  the  warmth  and  security  of  sleepy  weekday  ( 
mornings  in  our  arty-cheap  rented  apartment?  We  re  ' 
not  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  but  maybe  only  be-  i 
cause  we  can’t.  Like  they,  we’ re  spending  all  of  our 
money. 

Sunday  will  come  again.  Probably  there  will  be  an 
encouraging  sermon.  I will  sit  among  decorated  wor- 
shipers and  feel  justified  in  my  poverty  until  I remem- 
ber that  not  all  the  Joneses  are  American  Mennonites 
wealthier  than  I.  What  will  I do  with  my  riches?  ^ : 
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Good 

Mennonite 

Stock 

by  an  Anonymous  Pastor 

Today  I saw  it  again.  The  statement  and  its  implica- 
tions appear  in  one  form  or  another  at  many  times 
and  in  many  forms.  Today’s  statement  said,  “John  comes 
from  good  Mennonite  stock.  ” 

I have  learned  that  this  statement  does  not  refer  to 
cattle.  I have  learned  it  refers  to  persons  born  into 
families  who  have  been  Mennonites  for  generations,  who 
have  usually  done  well  financially,  and  because  of  being 
Mennonite  are  assumed  to  have  some  kind  of  special 
favor  or  “in”  with  God.  I have  also  learned  that  it 
casts  reflection  on  one  who  is  not  born  a Mennonite. 

1 am  a Mennonite  pastor  who  has  served  in  numerous 
capacities  in  the  Mennonite  Church  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  But  I am  not  from  “Mennonite  stock  ’ If  I am 
not  from  “good  Mennonite  stock”  what  kind  of  stock  am 
I?  Does  the  statement  imply  that  I am  of  poor  stock? 

Closely  tied  to  the  above  are  numerous  other  state- 
ments and  inferences.  For  example,  I have  been  asked 
more  times  than  I can  remember,  “Your  name  isn’t 
Mennonite,  is  it?”  Some  time  ago  I met  a Mennonite 
minister  who  grew  up  in  the  same  area  I did  as  a boy. 
He  knew  I was  not  from  Mennonite  stock.  In  a short 
time  he,  without  realizing  what  he  was  doing,  expressed 
surprise  that  I was  still  a Mennonite  and,  of  all  things, 
a minister  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  I felt  clearly  that, 
from  his  standpoint,  I was  not  of  “good  Mennonite  stock,  ” 
although  my  family  was  Christian. 

I would,  without  a doubt,  have  left  the  Mennonite 
Church,  as  many  “converts  ” have  done  in  North  America, 
except  for  several  reasons.  I believe  deeply  in  the  truths 
which  Mennonites  say  they  believe  in.  Also  some 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  who  prac- 
tice a Christian  commitment  and  love  which  reaches 
beyond  “good  Mennonite  stock,  ” loved  me  and  accepted 
me  fully.  So  in  spite  of  Mennonite  smugness  and  pride 
I am  still  a Mennonite,  aware  also  that  this  smugness 
and  pride  characterize  too  much  other  denominations  as 
well. 

At  times,  though,  it  is  difficult  to  remain  a Mennonite 
when  one  feels  the  implications  of  the  “good  Mennonite 
stock”  emphasis.  As  I reflect  back  over  the  years  I feel 
now  that  I sensed  a special  need  to  play  everything 
doubly  safe  because  I did  not  have  “good  Mennonite 


stock”  to  fall  back  on.  I think  at  times  I have  tried  too 
much  to  be  accepted.  I feel  that,  at  times,  I was  less 
than  what  God  wanted  me  to  be;  as  a person,  because 
I wanted  to  be  loved  by  my  church,  particularly  because 
I was  not  of  “Mennonite  stock.  ” 

I now  serve  a pastorate  where  the  Mennonite 
Church  was  established  over  a century  and  a half 
ago.  During  many  of  those  years  the  church  sought 
to  do  evangelism  in  the  community.  There  was  great 
opportunity.  After  these  many  years,  while  numerous 
persons  from  the  community  were  “converted”  and 
joined  the  church,  few  without  “good  Mennonite  stock  ” 
names  remain  in  this  church.  With  a few  exceptions  the 
only  ones  who  remain  are  those  several  who  married 
persons  from  “good  Mennonite  stock.”  In  this  way, 
it  seems,  they  receive  acceptance  to  stay  in. 

I have  sometimes  felt  the  task  of  outreach  is  hope- 
less. And  never  do  I feel  it  so  much  as  when  I hear 
or  read,  “So  and  so  is  getting  married  or  has  assumed 
a new  job — he  or  she  is  from  “good  Mennonite  stock.  ” 

Mennonites  would  do  well  to  read  the  Epistle  of 
James  which  warns  against  “respect  of  persons.”  The 
Apostle  Paul  calls  such  “stock  ” confidence  a much  worse 
name  than  garbage.  I have  come  to  believe  that  the 
smugness  and  pride  which  undergird  such  expressions 
may  well  be  the  biggest  blight  and  block  the  church  has 
when  it  comes  to  sharing  the  gospel.  When  we  have 
this  kind  of  confidence  in  ourselves  or  we  talk  about 
ourselves  the  Holy  Spirit  deserts  us. 

This  “judging  according  to  the  flesh ’”  denies  the  cosmic 
Christ  who  makes  all  those,  saved  by  Christ  s blood, 
brothers  and  sisters.  God  has  one  family  and  no  grand- 
children even  with  Mennonite  names.  All  are  born 
into  His  family  and  do  not  come  in  through  being  of  a 
certain  stock. 

When  will  we  really  accept  persons  who  are  not  born 
Mennonites  as  persons  precious  in  God  s sight?  When 
will  we  believe  that  it  takes  just  as  much  of  God  s 
grace  to  save  a person  born  in  a “good  Mennonite 
stock  ” home  as  in  the  most  wretched  family  on  earth? 
When  will  we  not  speak  of  “Mennonite  stock”  but  of 
“brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  ” “saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  ” 
and  “all  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ”? 
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Our  Experience  of  Prayer  and  Fasting 

by  Mildred  Martens 


“I  liad  made  up  my  mind  which  direction  the  church 
should  go,  but  since  last  night  I don’t  know;  I want 
God’s  will  to  be  done.  ” 

“The  week  has  been  great!  Love  and  unity  in  the 
fellowship  are  more  important  than  bricks  and  mortar.  ” 

“The  pleasures  of  eating  are  fleeting  but  the  pleasures 
of  fasting  are  lasting.’’ 

These  quotes  were  expressed  at  the  end  of  our  week 
of  prayer  and  fasting  at  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship. 

On  Sunday  mornings  our  fellowship  has  had  wall-to- 
wall  people  seated  in  aisles,  on  the  stage,  in  the  annex, 
in  the  small  overflow  area,  and,  on  occasion,  in  the 
basement.  Our  structure  seats  150  persons  comfortably, 
but  the  average  attendance  has  been  239  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  of  1975  and  1976.  Eight  years 
ago  our  fellowship  had  37  charter  members  plus  children. 
Today  our  church  family  includes  approximately  190  plus 
many  Hesston  College  students.  Ninety-one  are  official 
members. 

During  our  annual  congregational  meeting  at  the  end  of 
1975,  a discussion  of  the  crowded  conditions  concluded 
by  budgeting  a specified  amount  for  a building  fund.  One 
brother  challenged  us  to  a series  of  prayer  sessions  to 
seek  God’s  will  regarding  our  need  for  a facility. 

That  led  to  our  “Search  for  Discernment  Week  ” Feb. 
23-29.  During  that  week  approximately  fifty  people  came 
to  the  church  between  6:00  and  7:30  p.m.  for  a 
short  meditation,  an  explanation  of  a prayer  topic,  shar- 
ing, and  prayer  in  six  different  groups.  The  supper 
hour  was  designated  with  the  hope  that  those  who  felt 
led  to  fast  would  do  so,  thus  devoting  that  time  to 
prayer  and  discernment.  Our  pastor,  Waldo  Miller,  en- 
couraged us  to  read  Isaiah  58  daily.  Each  evening  a 
different  option  for  prayer  was  considered. 

Monday  — a new  building  on  the  present  location 

Tuesday  — remodel  the  present  structure 

Wednesday  — leave  the  present  structure  as  it  is 

Thursday  — sell,  and  build  elsewhere 

Friday  — start  a sister  church 
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Saturday  — other  options,  including  having  two  services 
each  Sunday  morning. 

The  experience  of  fasting  was  new  to  most  of  us,  and 
so  we  fasted  in  varying  degrees.  Some  omitted  supper 
and  evening  snacks,  others  had  a daily  diet  of  liquids 
only,  some  for  a few  days  and  others  doing  this  all  week. 
Each  was  encouraged  to  fast  in  the  manner  he/she 
felt  God  was  directing.  Strength  came  in  knowing  others 
were  also  fasting  and  that  one’s  stomach  was  not  the 
only  one  with  hunger  pangs.  Those  became  signals  to 
pray  and  read  God’s  Word  instead  of  eat.  Isaiah  58  be- 
came a satisfying  coffee  break  for  some. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  29,  we  gathered  for 
a time  of  sharing  and  reflection  on  the  happenings  of  the 
past  week.  Following  is  a summary  insights  by  various 
persons  from  the  week’s  experience. 

1.  The  whole  experience,  untried  here  before,  was 
overwhelming! 

2.  A surprising  number  responded. 

3.  We  must  remember  the  “church  ” is  not  a building; 
it  is  persons. 

4.  This  was  a time  of  learning  to  wait  on  the  Lord  and 
to  exercise  my  very  small  faith. 

5.  The  joy  of  the  Lord  was  my  strength. 

6.  Openness  and  closeness  to  fellow  Christians  and 
more  love  and  unity  were  felt  during  this  week. 

7.  It  is  not  enough  to  set  aside  just  a short  time 
for  fasting  now;  our  whole  life  needs  to  become  a fast 
(a  discipline)  for  the  Lord. 

8.  One  sister  had  a dream  and  from  it  the  idea  of 
“unity  ” was  forthcoming. 

9.  There  was  intensive  searching  and  learning  to  love 
each  other  and  discern  God’s  will. 

10.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  “church 
building’’  will  be  added  unto  you. 

11.  We  need  to  be  more  concerned  with  our  temples 
of  God  (our  bodies)  than  a temple  for  worship. 

12.  This  week  has  been  more  of  a revival  experience 
than  if  an  invited  evangelist  had  come  to  preach  fire 
and  brimstone,  thus  leaving  us  with  only  guilt  feelings, 
and  not  necessarily  love  and  unity. 

13.  During  the  first  three  days  our  thoughts  were  cen- 
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tered  on  a building  but  the  last  evenings  we  forgot  about 
a structure  and  spent  time  praising  God  and  meditating 
on  His  will  for  us. 

14.  Is  the  building  our  real  need  or  is  the  mission  of 
our  fellowship  the  real  need?  Do  we  have  the  right 
relationship  with  people  in  Hesston  and  around  the 
world?  Are  we  really  concerned  about  those  outside  the 
four  walls  of  this  building? 

After  the  discussion  we  shared  a simple  lunch.  We 
were  asked  to  list  immediate  and  future  planning  ideas 
which  we  felt  God  had  revealed  to  us.  The  results 
were  tabulated  as  follows: 

1.  Several  indicated  interest  in  starting  a sister  congre- 


gation, possibly  utilizing  our  present  building  for  this. 

2.  When  conditions  become  too  crowded,  some  of  our 
members  will  sit  in  the  basement  area.  This  arrangement 
will  be  used  until  spring,  since  during  the  summer  months 
the  situation  usually  changes.  People  go  on  vacations  and 
most  of  the  college  students  are  no  longer  with  us. 

3.  Since  quite  a number  suggested  two  services  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  this  might  be  considered  on  a trial  basis. 

4.  By  next  fall,  if  a sister  congregation  should  materialize, 
our  needs  might  be  somewhat  different. 

5.  In  conclusion:  This  experience  of  prayer  and  fasting 

brought  about  personal  renewal  plus  a greater  love  and 
unity,  for  which  we  praise  God’s  name!  ^ 


Go  West,  Menno,  Go  West 

by  Stanley  Weaver 


You!  Young  Menno.  Old  Menno.  Man  or  woman  Menno. 
Go  west.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  West  was  a vast 
wilderness  to  be  tamed.  Today  the  West  is  still  a frontier 
for  the  Mennonite  Church.  Large  areas  in  the  West  have 
no  Mennonite  presence  at  all.  Two  Western  states  are  not 
even  claimed  by  any  Mennonite  conference.  Only  recently 
has  Nevada  been  named  on  the  Mennonite  map.  The  Big 
Sky  country  of  Montana  is  a large  area  with  one  church 
on  the  western  edge  and  three  on  the  eastern  edge. 

There  is  growth  taking  place  in  Menno’s  ranks  in  the 
West,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  small  Mennonite 
population  of  the  area  to  make  a very  great  impact  on 
these  vast  regions.  It  would  be  something  like  asking  the 
membership  of  Franconia  Conference  to  be  responsible  for 
all  church  growth  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  large  clusters  of  Mennonites 
in  relatively  small  geographical  areas  of  the  East.  One 
Indiana  congregation  has  about  the  same  membership  as 
the  entire  Southwest  Conference.  Many  persons  find  them- 
selves in  large  congregations  feeling  the  church  is  going 
nowhere  and  there  is  little  opportunity  to  be  involved 
meaningfully. 

Because  of  the  great  challenge  of  the  Western  frontier 
and  the  potential  resources  in  the  East  there  seems  to  be 
need  for  a plan  for  bring  challenge  and  resource  together. 
This  plan  for  helping  this  to  happen  is  presented  especial- 
ly to  those  who:  (I)  have  a strong  commitment  to  Jesus, 
(2)  care  about  persons,  (3)  would  enjoy  the  challenge  of  the 
Western  frontier,  and  (4)  are  willing  to  risk  for  the  sake 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  West. 

Areas  in  Region  II  of  the  Mennonite  Church  have  been. 
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and  are  being,  identified  where  new  places  of  witness  and 
church  building  should  begin.  The  major  need  is  for  people 
to  help  this  witness  begin  to  happen. 

Some  of  the  larger  congregations  might  have  six  to  ten 
families  who  would  be  willing  to  covenant  together  and 
to  move  to  a location  in  Region  II  to  become  the  core 
group  for  a new  Mennonite  congregation.  Other  congre- 
gations may  have  only  one  or  two  persons  or  families 
with  this  availability  and  interest.  These  families  and  per- 
sons who  relocate  would  work  at  secular  jobs  for  their 
family  living  and  would  share  their  love  for  Christ  and 
their  care  for  persons  across  natural  bridges  at  their 
work,  across  the  back  yard  fence,  in  the  classroom.  The 
main  emphasis  would  be  directed  toward  non-Christians 
rather  than  only  gathering  Mennonites  together. 

In  some  cases  these  groups  could  first  meet  in  their 
home  congregations  to  begin  forming  a feeling  of  unity 
of  purpose  and  call  prior  to  their  move  to  assignment  in 
the  West.  As  they  relocate,  conference  leadership  in  the 
West  and  the  Region  II  Mission  field  worker  would 
assume  responsibility  for  further  orientation,  counsel, 
and  leadership  to  the  new  witnessing  group. 

Persons  who  are  challenged  by  these  opportunities  and 
feel  the  Lord’s  promptings  to  become  involved  in  the 
West  would  share  these  feelings  with  their  local  con- 
gregational leadership  for  counsel.  Persons  or  groups 
may  also  write  or  call  me:  Stanley  Weaver,  9844  N.  7th 
Plaee,  Phoenix,  AZ  85020.  Phone:  602-943-5640. 

There  will  be  personal  risk  involved  in  such  an  under- 
taking. However,  if  you  feel  the  call  of  God  and  are 
deeply  committed  to  His  purposes  for  you  and  for  the 
world,  God  will  help  you  face  the  risk  with  confidence. 
Jesus  risked  a great  deal  on  each  of  us.  Let  us  be  ready 
to  risk  for  the  sake  of  helping  others  find  meaningful, 
joyful  life  in  Christ.  ^ 
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In  Jail  with  the  Apostle  Paul 

by  Don  Blosser 


“For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places”  (Ephesians  6:12). 

There  it  was,  on  the  front  page  of  the  morning  paper. 
In  an  interview  for  a prominent  American  magazine,  form- 
er President  Nixon  said  that  America  had  lost  her  sense 
of  pride.  He  suggested  that  perhaps  we  need  another  war 
in  order  to  recover  it! 

About  1900  years  ago,  Paul,  sitting  in  a jail  cell  wrote, 
“We  are  fighting  against  principalities  and  powers,  against 
wickedness  in  high  places.” 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  spent  over 
1.3  trillion  dollars,  either  to  kill  or  be  ready  to  kill  people. 
In  1975  we  sold  9.3  billion  dollars  in  military  equipment 
to  some  71  other  countries.  If  you  think  that  is  a bit 
steep,  in  1976  it  is  planned  that  we  will  spend  137  billion 
dollars  just  to  make  sure  we  can  kill  people  quicker  and 
in  greater  number  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

Paul  told  the  Ephesians,  “Put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  firm  against  the 
schemes  of  the  devil.” 

Eormer  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger,  in  pre- 
senting the  military  budget  to  Congress,  began  with  an 
introductory  quote  from  Scripture:  “Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.” 

The  United  States  Department  of  Defense  has  a sub- 
department called  the  Civil  Preparedness  Agency.  The 
Pentagon  has  commissioned  this  agency  to  prepare  de- 
tailed evacuation  procedures  for  moving  the  population 
of  cities  into  abandoned  mine  shafts.  A few  miles  outside 
of  Kansas  City  is  one  of  these  mine  shafts.  It  is  equipped 
with  lights  and  fans  sufficient  to  support  80,000  people 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  This  agency  has  also 
proven  that  the  entire  population  of  Pittsburgh  could  be 
sheltered  in  mines  within  70  miles  of  that  city. 

In  1977  the  United  States  Navy  is  expecting  to  take 
delivery  of  its  first  Trident  II  submarine.  Ten  of  these 
submarines  are  to  be  completed  by  1985.  Trident  II  is 
a powerful  sub,  built  to  carry  24  Trident  II  missiles.  Each 
of  these  missiles  will  have  17  separate  warheads.  Each 
warhead  is  ten  times  more  powerful  than  the  A-Bomb 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  Each  warhead  will  be  indi- 
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vidually  targeted  by  a highly  sophisticated  computer. 
This  means  that  one  Trident  II  submarine  will  carry  the 
potential  of  obliterating  408  different  cities.  This  gives 
an  estimated  kill-potential  of  between  100  and  150 
million  people  — from  just  one  boat.  And  the  Navy  expects 
to  have  ten  of  them! 

The  Nature  of  the  Struggle.  Again  from  Paul,  “We 
are  not  fighting  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  ^ 

principalities  and  powers,  against  world  rulers  of  the  ' 

present  darkness,  against  hosts  of  wicknedness  in 
heavenly  places.” 

The  following  is  a quote  from  the  September  15,  1975,  ^ 

TIME  magazine.  TIME  was  describing  the  29th  Annual  I 
Air  Eorce  Association  Convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  manufacturers  of  weapons  bring  their  fancy  prod-  | 
ucts  there  to  show  Congress,  who  ultimately  buys  them. 

“Martin  Marietta  gave  its  guests  a chance  to  feel  what 
it  would  be  like  to  drop  a bomb  on  a site  in  Western 
Europe  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Russians.  De- 
lighted visitors  and  their  wives  climbed  into  the  white 
cockpit  of  a mock-up  fighter,  where  they  peered  down  [ 
at  a model  of  hilly  terrain.  The  salesman  started  a 
mechanism  that  made  the  cockpit  lurch  gently  while  the  ’ 
visiting  ‘pilot’  tried  to  keep  two  sets  of  cross  hairs 
focused  on  the  target.  With  the  help  of  Martin  Marietta’s 
sophisticated  electronics,  no  one  missed.  Neither  did 
anyone  spoil  the  festive  mood  by  pointing  out  that  the  I 
object  of  all  these  products  was  to  kill  people.  As  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  no  one  mentioned  bombs  or  death,  visitors 
were  simply  told  to  push  the  green  light  when  ready.” 

Sitting  in  his  jail  cell,  guarded  by  the  ever-present  { 

Roman  soldier,  Paul  writes  to  the  believing  community 
at  Ephesus,  urging  them  to  fight  with  God’s  armor  — 
truth,  righteousness,  peace,  faith,  salvation,  the  Word  of 
God,  and  prayer.  It  makes  one  very  sad  to  see  how  ' 

willing  the  twentieth-eentury  Christian  is  to  reject 
God’s  armor  in  favor  of  the  more  visible  guns,  bombs, 
and  missiles  of  the  nation.  It  also  makes  many  of  us 

very  sad  to  see  how  willing  the  ehurch  is  to  be  silent 

with  their  truth,  proteetive  of  their  faith,  and  spiritual  | 
with  their  salvation. 

Paul  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Only  two  years 
before,  he  was  in  Ephesus.  Many  people  responded  to  the 
eall  of  faith  in  Jesus.  As  a result,  Ephesus,  which  had 
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been  a center  for  worship  of  the  goddess  Diana,  had  a 
problem.  One  of  the  city’s  largest  industries  was  the  man- 
ufacture of  small  statues  of  Diana,  which  were  sold  all 
over  Greece.  As  sales  fell,  profits  dropped  and  people 
were  laid  off.  One  union  leader  called  a meeting.  They 
quickly  decided  Paul  was  to  blame  for  the  drop  in  the 
economy.  A demonstration  was  organized,  but  it  soon 
turned  into  a riot.  Paul’s  friends  whisked  him  out  of  town 
so  that  he  wouldn’t  be  killed.  Now,  Paul  wrote  to  these 
friends  and  reminded  them,  “Don’t  forget  there  is  a war 
going  on.”  It  isn’t  a normal  kind  of  war,  fought  with 
normal  kinds  of  weapons.  This  war  is  against  the  forces 
of  evil,  against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
world  rulers  of  the  present  darkness,  against  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places.  You  don  t 
fight  this  war  with  guns  and  bombs,  for  those  are 
the  weapons  of  the  forces  of  evil.  Our  armor  is  truth, 
righteousness,  peace,  faith,  salvation,  the  Word  of  God, 
and  prayer. 

But  we  today  have  largely  forgotten  about  the  princi- 
palities and  powers.  We  have  done  away  with  them  by 
believing  they  are  some  first-century  primitive  spirits 
that  no  longer  exist.  We  forget  that  they  also  have 
become  sophisticated.  They  express  themselves  in  cor- 
rupt institutions,  in  military  madness,  and  in  other 
economic  and  political  processes.  Some  have  tried  to 
play  down  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  by  saying, 
“Nobody  believes  in  that  stuff  anymore.”  And  the 
world  rulers  who  walk  in  darkness  are  now  our  own 
national  leaders,  and  since  their  national  policies  make 
us  secure  and  powerful  and  wealthy,  we  don’t  want  to 
fight  them  — instead  we  support  them. 

Paul  urged  the  Ephesians  to  be  alert  to  the  wiles  of 
the  devil.  One  of  these  wiles  is  encouraging  the  church 
to  take  a position  which  says  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
offer  is  a spiritual  salvation  for  the  individual  soul.  That 
is  certainly  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  at  best  a half- 
truth.  Unfortunately,  in  many  circles  it  has  become  “the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Chris- 
tianity is  clearly  a relationship  of  God  and  His  people. 
But  it  also  involves  responsibilities  with  other  people. 
It  is  the  call  of  God’s  people  to  deal  with  evil  when  it 
kills  and  oppresses  and  destroys.  There  is  something 
spiritually  wrong  when  Christians  silently  watch,  or  even 
passively  participate  in  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  to  piously  claim  purity  because  we  don’t  pull  the 
trigger.  The  church  has  a call  from  Jesus  Himself  to  active- 
ly confront  the  forces  of  evil  in  our  day. 

Is  it  enough  to  tell  each  other  that  we  don’t  approve 
of  nuclear  war,  then  tell  those  who  head  institutions 
of  war  and  destruction  that  we  are  going  to  pray  for  them 
without  ever  confronting  them  with  the  evil  they  do? 
Jesus  took  direct  action  in  the  temple  with  the  money- 
changers. Paul  took  action  in  Ephesus  that  affected  the 
economy  there.  Is  it  valid  for  us  to  retreat  in  the  face 
of  modern  expressions  of  the  principalities  and  powers? 
They  still  are  in  heavenly  places,  for  the  U.S.  Air  Eorce 


has  more  bombers  flying  overhead  in  constant  prepared- 
ness than  does  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

The  Subtleties  of  Evil.  Paul  calls  the  church  to  be 
aware  of  the  subtleties  of  evil.  Tbe  principalities  and 
powers  are  still  at  work.  The  devices  of  the  devil  are 
still  with  us.  May  I suggest  a few: 

1.  One  device  is  to  sidetrack  and  narrow  the  focus 
of  the  gospel.  Certainly  the  gospel  is  a call  to  personal 
faith.  But  it  doesn’t  stop  there.  To  retreat  into  the 
safety  of  “spiritual  issues  ” is  a trick  of  the  devil,  try- 
ing to  tell  us  that  world  hunger,  or  world  peace,  or 
military  overkill  — these  are  all  good  things  to  be  con- 
cerned about,  as  long  as  you  keep  them  in  perspective. 

2.  Another  device  of  the  devil  is  to  personalize  evil. 
Eor  example,  if  I were  to  sit  down  at  our  family  table  and 
eat  huge  meals,  while  refusing  to  share  the  good  with  our 
children,  so  that  eventually  they  would  starve  to  death, 
most  of  us  would  not  hesitate  to  question  my  spirituality. 

I would  be  called  wrong  — sinful  — evil. 

But,  when  I sit  down  at  my  table  with  the  world  and 
regularly  eat  much  more  than  I need  while  someone  else’s 
children  starve  to  death,  somehow  we  don’t  see  that  as 
wrong,  or  sinful,  or  evil.  One  of  the  wiles  of  the  devil  is 
to  separate  us  from  the  consequences  of  our  actions. 
We  don’t  see  the  connection  between  our  overconsumption 
and  the  starvation  or  poverty  of  others. 

Or,  if  I were  to  take  a gun  and  shoot  someone,  that 
would  be  evil  — or  sinful.  I would  be  punished  for  my 
evil  actions.  If  I were  to  pay  someone  else  $500  to  take 
a gun  and  shoot  the  person,  I would  still  be  considered 
sinful  or  evil  and  would  still  be  liable  for  punishment. 
But  when  I give  that  $500  to  the  government  and  have 
it  hire  the  person  to  do  the  shooting,  it  becomes  good 
and  I am  no  longer  evil.  It  is  only  when  I refuse 
to  kill  by  proxy  through  nonpayment  of  war  taxes  that 
many  people  (Christians  among  them)  see  me  as  evil. 

Once  again  the  principalities  and  powers  have  moved  the 
consequences  of  evil  away  from  us,  so  that  we  do  not 
see  the  direct  connection  between  what  I do  and  the 
resulting  evil  and  suffering  which  is  caused.  Thus,  we 
are  lulled  into  thinking  we  are  righteous,  when  in  actual 
fact,  we  are  participating  in  the  very  works  of  the  devil. 

Paul  challenged  the  believing  community  to  take 
the  armor  of  God  composed  of  truth,  righteousness,  peace, 
faith,  salvation,  the  Word  of  God,  and  prayer  and  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  firm  against  the  principalities  and  powers, 
the  world  rulers  of  this  present  darkness,  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places.  We  believe  our 
weapons  will  prevail  because  they  are  the  weapons  of 
God.  Courageous  use  of  these  weapons  against  the  forces 
of  evil  may  have  a deep  effect  upon  our  lives.  We  may 
find  ourselves  sharing  a jail  cell  with  the  Apostle  Paul 
(or  another  of  the  literally  thousands  of  saints  before  us) 
writing  letters  not  to  Ephesus  but  to  our  own  congrega- 
tions. ^ 
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Hope 

for  the  Hopeless 

by  J.  Allen  Brubaker 

Loneliness,  alienation,  and  hopelessness  are  emotions 
common  to  many  of  us  despite  the  marvels  of  twentieth- 
century  technology. 

As  one  person  wrote  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts:  “My 
husband  and  I feel  all  alone  and  empty,  without  a friend 
on  earth.  The  nights  I can  sleep  I get  four  to  five  hours’ 
sleep.  Sometimes  I’m  up  all  night  just  sitting  here 
worrying  about  where  the  rent  is  going  to  come  from 
and  food  and  medical  bills  to  be  paid.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do,  because  if  there  ever  was  a lost  person  and  soul 
so  very  lonesome,  it  is  1.” 

Mrs.  T’s  husband  was  out  of  work.  Both  had  stopped 
attending  church,  apparently  because  the  church  had 
failed  them  in  their  moment  of  need.  They 
turned  to  welfare  and  went  through  “humiliation  and 
degradation’’  to  get  help. 

Another  person  said  that  she  hasn’t  the  courage  and 
strength  to  stand  up  and  fight  “nerves,  allergies,  fears, 
and  — you  name  it  I’ve  got  it.  ” She  said,  “It  would 
take  TNT  to  straighten  me  out.  Yet  deep  in  my  heart 
I have  known  for  years  only  God  can  make  me  well.  ” 

One  could  go  on  listing  the  ills,  fears,  and  empty 
spots  many  persons  experience  today. 

The  community  of  God’s  people  is  to  provide  the  con- 
text for  meaningful  living.  As  we  live  in  loving  rela- 
tionships with  God  and  others  we  discover  strength 
and  freedom  to  live  with  meaning  and  purpose.  Through 
these  caring  relationships  we  then  can  help  others  over- 
come feelings  of  alienation,  hopelessness,  and  despair. 

A Positive  Response.  To  help  Christians  respond  to 
this  challenge,  the  public  media  divisions  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Mennonite  Brethren,  Church  of 
the  Brethren,  and  Mennonite  churches  are  developing 
a multimedia  campaign  entitled  Invitation  to  Live.  It 
will  encourage  persons  to  share  in  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  others. 

A primary  audience  for  the  campaign  is  persons  with 
the  potential  to  share  hope  among  the  hopeless,  trust 
among  the  fearful,  and  community  among  the  lonely.  The 
aging  and  the  younger  generation  are  to  receive  primary 
attention.  Plans  are  to  use  many  media  channels  to  en- 
courage individuals  to  reach  out  to  lonely  persons  around 
them.  The  multimedia  approach  will  reinforce  the  mes- 
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sage  more  effectively  than  a hit  or  miss  approach  through 
a single  medium. 

What  can  you  do  or  say  to  alienated  young  people, 
displaced  elderly,  and  other  lonely  persons?  Retirement  I 
communities  are  bursting  with  residents.  Many  are  targets  ^ 
of  exploitation  by  welfare  and  medicare  sharks.  How  then  j 
can  the  elderly  experience  the  community  of  God’s  caring 
people?  Who  can  and  will  help  them?  And  how  can  we 
encourage  it  to  happen?  j 

Young  people,  too,  often  feel  misunderstood,  alone,  j 
alienated,  perhaps  because  their  idealism  seems  too  vision-  ' 
ary  to  older  persons.  Meanwhile,  the  realism  of  many 
older  persons  puts  them  out  of  touch  with  today’s  youth.  ' 
Can  there  not  be  a blending  of  the  two  for  the  benefit  i 
of  all?  And  if  so,  what  is  the  message?  How  can  it  hap- 
pen? 

The  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group  developing  this  ; 
Invitation  to  Live  campaign  are  encouraging  local  con- 
gregations and  interested  persons  to  participate.  Persons  ' 
with  interests,  abilities,  and  skills  in  writing  for  radio  and  j 
TV  are  invited  to  submit  script  ideas  to  David  M.  Thomp- 
son, campaign  director. 

Congregations,  special  interest  groups,  colleges,  and  local  |j 
radio  and  TV  producers  can  also  participate.  For  example, 
congregations  in  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  area  are  helping 
to  develop  a 30-minute  documentary  on  the  theme.  Other 
congregations  may  want  to  develop  local  radio  or  TV  spots 
or  longer  programs  on  the  theme.  Congregations  or  groups 
who  do  so  are  encouraged  to  share  these  with  the  project 
director  for  possible  distribution  across  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group  develops  materials 
for  national  distribution,  congregations  and  interested  groups 
or  individiuals  may  want  to  consider  using  these  locally.  j 

Materials  being  developed  for  national  distribution  include  j 

Choice  Books,  radio  and  TV  spots,  and  posters  in  city  | 

buses. 

To  Get  Started.  Reflect  for  a moment.  How  can  you  ; 

reach  out  to  a lonely  person  near  you?  What  can  you 
do?  What  can  you  say?  When  will  you  do  it?  How  will 
you  say  it? 

Jesus  invited  persons  to  a new  style  of  life.  It  was  his 
day-to-day  business.  How  can  we  make  it  our  top  priority?  , 
Maybe  you  have  new  neighbors  who  are  feeling  lonely. 
Could  you  invite  them  in?  Or  an  older  person  nearby  ' 
you  might  visit? 

If  you’re  a Sunday  school  teacher,  you  might  have  the  I 
class  write  a 30-second  radio  spot,  develop  a newspaper 
ad,  or  prepare  a poster  for  a bus  or  store,  or  maybe 
sponsor  a radio  program  on  your  local  station.  You  might 
consider  distributing  Choice  Books  in  secular  retail  stores 
in  your  area. 

In  whatever  you  might  choose  to  participate  in  In- 
vitation to  Live,  David  M.  Thompson  would  like  to  hear 
about  your  decision.  Write  him  at  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg, 

V A 22801.  ^ 
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Gospel  Herald 


The  Gospel  and  Mission  Strategy 

by  Howard  H.  Charles 


Gospel  and  mission  strategy  belong  together.  One  speaks 
of  message;  the  other  of  communication.  Both  are  needed. 
However,  gospel  stands  first  because  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  share  before  ways  of  sharing  can  be  discussed. 
But  there  is  also  a more  fundamental  reason.  Mission 
strategy  must  be  rooted  in,  and  be  consistent  (have  integ- 
rity) with,  the  gospel.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  gospel  itself 
may  be  distorted  or  falsified  in  the  process  of  sharing. 

Gospel  then  is  the  prior  term.  But  what  is  the  gospel? 
All  of  us  may  think  we  know  until  we  try  to  define  it,  then 
suddenly  it  becomes  elusive.  If  we  seek  help  from  others, 
more  than  likely  we  will  receive  diverse  answers. 

Some  would  define  it  essentially  as  a body  of  beliefs. 
Orthodoxy  for  them  is  of  prime  concern.  When  the  gospel 
is  misunderstood  in  this  way,  mission  strategy  is  devoted  to 
the  transmission  of  information,  and  indoctrination  is 
done  with  a view  to  the  forming  of  correct  beliefs. 

Others  would  see  the  gospel  primarily  in  experiential 
terms.  The  emphasis  in  this  case  is  on  what  has  hap- 
pened or  is  happening  in  personal  religious  experience. 
Jesus  is  viewed  as  the  spiritual  Christ  who  is  the  secret 
of  the  desired  inward  experience.  Frequently  the  experi- 
ence is  stereotyped  with  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley,  or  Pente- 
costalism  furnishing  the  model.  Mission  strategy  then 
turns  to  the  matter  of  reproducing  the  stereotype. 

There  are  others  who  would  find  the  gospel  consisting 
chiefly  in  a style  of  life.  Jesus  is  regarded  as  a 
teacher  and  model  of  a pattern  of  conduct.  The  gospel 
is  not  defined  in  terms  of  a theological  system  or  a type 
of  spiritual  experience  but  as  a matter  of  ethics.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  gospel  is  equated  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  ethical  teachings  in  the  New  Testament 
letters.  Mission  strategy  in  this  case  is  devoted  to  securing 
a response  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  code. 

Best  Told  as  Story.  While  there  is  some  truth  in 
each  of  these  ways  of  viewing  the  gospel,  there  are  also 
serious  limitations.  The  gospel  is  more  than  a set  of  ideas 
for  the  mind  or  a catalytic  agent  for  stirring  the  emotions, 
or  a code  addressed  to  the  will.  It  points  us  to  something 
that  has  happened  in  history.  Although  the  gospel  does 
not  grow  out  of  history  as  a product  of  forces  within  it, 
it  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  history.  It  has  an 
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“event”  character.  It  can  best  be  told  in  story  form. 

The  story  begins  with  Abraham  (Gal.  3:8),  but  in  the 
thick  of  the  plot  stands  Jesus.  He  was  truly  one  with  us, 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  But  the  heavens 
were  open  to  Him  in  a unique  way  and  He  was  full 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  chose  the  path  of  the  lowly  servant 
of  the  Lord  serving  faithfully  in  a ministry  of  word  and 
deed.  Then  came  the  cross  and  darkness  followed  by  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death.  The  New  Testament  as  a whole 
makes  it  clear  that  Jesus  not  only  proclaimed  the  gospel 
(Mk.  1:14  f. ) but  also  was  Himself  the  gospel  in  the  totality 
of  His  ministry  (Rom.  1 :3  f. ; cf.  Acts  10:36  ff. ). 

When  the  gospel  is  seen  as  focusing  on  the  person  and 
ministry  of  Jesus,  then  none  of  the  above  definitions  is 
adequate.  Besides  being  too  fragmentary,  each  misses  what 
is  most  distinctive  — Jesus  in  the  wholeness  of  His  minis- 
try. In  this  larger  whole  both  word  and  deed,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  cross  and  all  that  lies  between  are 
held  together. 

What  is  more,  the  gospel  is  seen  in  relation  both  to 
what  preceded  the  historical  ministry  of  Jesus  and  also 
to  what  flows  from  it.  That  ministry  marked  a decisive 
stage  in  the  unfolding  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  world, 
the  gathering  of  a people  for  Himself.  It  is  God’s  will 
to  establish  community  between  Himself  and  us  and 
between  us  and  our  fellowmen. 

To  put  the  understanding  of  the  gospel  in  the  con- 
text of  the  outworking  of  God’s  purpose  to  create  a people 
for  Himself  is  to  re-vision  its  meaning.  The  elements  of 
belief,  experience,  and  action  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  discussion  are  not  discarded  but  reoriented.  They 
are  caught  up  in  a larger  living  unity  and  given  a new 
significance. 

The  gospel,  for  example,  has  to  do  with  understandings 
and  beliefs.  But  theology  can  no  longer  be  a matter  of  cold 
and  sterile  intellectual  beliefs.  It  is  rooted  in  a story  of 
what  has  happened  in  history  and  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pound its  meaning.  It  is  more  like  a living  organism  than 
a dissected  corpse.  It  is  a creed  to  be  sung,  not  merely 
signed. 

The  gospel,  furthermore,  has  to  do  not  only  with  under- 
standings and  beliefs  but  also  with  experience.  Experience 
is  not  ignored  nor  minimized.  But  when  it  is  seen  in  the 
framework  of  the  gospel  story  certain  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided against  its  distortion.  The  Spirit,  for  instance,  is 
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one  of  God’s  gifts  to  us  as  Christians.  Paul  exhorts  us  to 
be  full  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  5:18).  But  the  eategory  of 
“Spirit  ” in  and  of  itself  is  a rather  nebulous  one.  All 
sorts  of  unexplainable  and  strange  experienees  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Spirit  if  the  Spirit  is  severed  from  a 
rootage  in  the  gospel  story.  When  the  Spirit  is  seen  as 
tied  firmly  to  the  figure  of  Jesus,  definite  structure  is 
given  to  our  understanding  of  the  Spirit  and  His  work  in 
our  lives. 

Ethics,  likewise,  do  not  lose  their  importance  but  are 
seen  in  a new  light  when  viewed  as  in  the  gospel  story. 
The  ethical  commands  of  the  New  Testament  when  taken 
out  of  that  context  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a do-it- 
yourself  morality.  But  Christians  ethics  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment sense  are  not  like  flowers  that  can  be  cut  and  ar- 
ranged at  will.  They  are  potted  plants  with  sustaining 
roots.  They  are  response  ethics,  a response  to  what  God 
has  done  in  the  Christ-event.  They  flow  from  grace  and 
are  meant  to  be  energized  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  trying  to  establish  a point  of 
view  for  understanding  the  gospel.  We  have  focused  on 
its  “event  ” character.  This  is  to  emphasize  as  of  first 
importance  what  has  happened  (Christ-event)  in  order  to 
put  what  is  happening  (experience)  and  what  ought  to 
happen  (ethics)  in  proper  perspective.  Our  proposal  is 
that  we  see  the  gospel  as  God  s free  and  gracious  action 
in  the  Christ-event  to  create  a people  who  in  fellowship 
with  Himself  and  with  one  another  will  achieve  their 
true  destiny.  It  is  to  assign  a unique  and  decisive  role 
to  Jesus.  It  is  to  look  not  only  upward  and  backward  but 
also  forward.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  under- 
stand the  full  dimensions  of  the  good  news. 

Implications  for  Mission  Strategy.  To  see  the  gospel 
in  this  way  has  implications  for  mission  strategy.  Only 
three  are  selected  for  brief  comment. 

First,  there  is  the  mode  of  presenting  the  gospel.  As 
Christians,  we  should  be  interested  in  securing  a favor- 
able response  to  the  gospel.  We  must  be  concerned  about 
three  matters:  sharing  information  with  people  as  a 

basis  for  response  (the  facts  of  the  gospel  and  their 
meaning),  arousing  interest  in  and  getting  assent  to  the 
gospel,  and  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
make  his  or  her  own  decision. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  evangelism  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  gospel.  Perhaps  we  can  learn 
something  from  the  form  in  which  the  gospel  first  appeared 
in  history  that  may  be  helpful  in  presenting  it  in  our 
situation. 

L.  E.  Keck,  in  his  recent  book  A Future  for  the  His- 
torical Jesus  (Abingdon  1971),  has  suggested  that  today 
Jesus  needs  to  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a question 
rather  than  a dogmatic  answer.  Men  must  be  allowed 
to  keep  company  with  Him  in  such  a way  that  He  pro- 
vokes again  the  ancient  question,  “What  sort  of  man 
is  this?””  (Mt.  8:27).  To  be  sure,  there  is  room  for  un- 
ashamed witness  as  to  what  faith  has  found  in  Jesus  both 


in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  contemporary 
experienee.  But  a declaratory  mood  provides  only  answers 
and  does  not  stimulate  exploration,  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  historical  mode  in  which  the  gospel  first  came  to 
us. 

Second,  to  see  the  gospel  in  terms  of  the  totality  of 
Jesus”  ministry  means  that  we  must  see  it  consisting  of 
both  word  and  deed.  Jesus  not  only  taught  people  about 
God  but  He  was  concerned  about  the  abuse  of  the  temple 
and  took  action  to  correct  it.  He  warned  against  the 
dangers  of  wealth.  He  spoke  out  in  defense  of  the  poor 
and  the  helpless.  He  defied  the  conventions  of  the  day  that 
robbed  men  and  women  of  the  fullness  of  life. 

This  means  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  between 
evangelism  as  a soul-saving  function  and  social  involve- 
ment in  the  so-called  nonspiritual  aspects  of  human  exis- 
tence. To  say  there  is  conflict  between  the  two  is  to  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  the  incarnation  as  the  expressed 
form  of  the  gospel.  Our  involvement  with  the  physical, 
social,  political,  and  economic  needs  of  men  must  find  con- 
crete expression  in  specific  situations,  not  just  talked  about 
in  the  abstract. 

Third,  to  take  the  historical  character  of  the  gospel  seri- 
ously involves  the  necessity  of  its  translation  if  it  is  to 
speak  meaningfully  to  people  in  our  contemporary  world. 
An  illustration  of  this  need  is  found  already  in  the  New 
Testament  itself.  Interesting  changes  can  be  seen  in  the 
way  the  gospel  was  thought  about  and  in  the  forms 
of  its  cultural  expression  as  it  moved  out  from  Palestine 
into  the  broader  Roman  world.  To  some  extent  this  was 
inevitable  because  of  the  change  in  language. 

Beyond  the  shift  from  the  Aramaic  (the  language  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples)  to  the  Greek  language,  some 
deliberate  changes  were  made  in  ways  the  early  Chris- 
tians thought  about  the  gospel.  Jewish  Christians,  for 
example,  used  the  term  Messiah  to  express  the  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus.  To  the  Greeks  this  was  a meaningless 
term.  Consequently,  among  Greek-speaking  Christians 
the  term,  if  retained,  was  no  longer  used  as  a title  but 
as  a proper  name.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  title  Lord  was 
more  meaningful  and  therefore  preferred. 

The  Gospel  and  Religious  Forms.  The  Jerusalem  Con- 
ferenee  of  Acts  15  represents  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  gospel  and  the  religious  and  cultural  forms 
of  Judaism.  Greek  Christians  were  no  longer  required  to 
be  circumcised  before  they  could  be  good  Christians.  The 
gospel  could  now  be  expressed  in  ways  appropriate  to  the 
new  cultural  situation. 

The  process  of  translating  the  gospel  from  one  culture 
into  another  begun  by  the  early  church  must  be  continued 
today.  We  do  not  live  in  the  culture  of  the  second  or  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  are  not  Palestinians  or  Romans.  The 
crucial  matter  is  to  determine  the  criteria  and  to  dis- 
cover the  appropriate  categories  for  this  task.  Only  then 
will  the  gospel  remain  the  good  news  although  expressed 
in  new  forms. 
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The  Approaching  Revolution 

by  Robert  Ulle 


Unrest,  instability,  violence,  and  rumors  of  war  marked 
the  seventies.  The  infamous  Boston  Massacre  began  a 
decade  which  brought  untold  hardships  and  suffering  to  the 
residents  of  King  George’s  American  colonies. 

As  the  calendar  turned,  every  page  contained  more 
indications  of  the  chaos  to  come.  The  closing  of  the 
Boston  port  and  the  revocation  of  the  Bay  colony’s 
charter  were  indications  of  the  future  rather  than  signs 
of  the  times.  A spirit  of  rebelliousness  was  loose  in  the 
colonies,  and  a spirit  of  violence  began  to  be  breathed 
even  from  the  colonial  pulpits. 

These  events  were  to  touch  Mennonites  no  less  than 
other  people.  The  leaders  of  the  Franconia  area,  men 
like  Andreas  Ziegler,  Isaac  Kolb,  and  Christian  Funk, 
were  conscious  of  the  benefits  of  living  under  the  king. 
In  1773  they  stated  that  “through  God’s  mercy  we  en- 
joy unlimited  freedom  in  both  civil  and  religious  affairs. 
We  have  never  been  compelled  to  bear  weapons.  With 
yea  and  nay  we  can  all  testify  before  our  praiseworthy 
magistrates.  We  accept  no  office  under  the  government  be- 
cause force  is  used  therein.  ” 

But  the  year  1774  brought  these  freedoms  into  ques- 
tion. England  decided  to  take  stern  measures  against  her 
unruly  colony  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  area,  and  the 
reaction  in  the  New  World  was  severe.  This  growing 
storm  was  upsetting  to  the  Mennonites.  It  raised  ques- 
tions: What  would  become  of  their  freedoms  under  a new 
government?  How  would  God  look  upon  persons  who 
rebelled  against  His  appointed  rulers?  How  would  new 
rulers  look  upon  a defenseless  people  such  as  the  Men- 
nonites? 

The  nonresistant  followers  of  Menno  Simons  were  not 
the  only  ones  disturbed  by  such  thoughts.  Living  near 
Franconia  in  Philadelphia  County  were  many  followers 
of  George  Fox,  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Sev- 
eral Mennonite  leaders  came  to  the  Gwynned  Friends 
meetinghouse  early  in  1775  to  evaluate  the  situation 
and  lay  plans  for  behavior  in  the  coming  months. 

Increasing  tension  and  activity  marked  these  months 


Robert  Ulle  is  director  of  the  Germantown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  In- 
formation Center  and  a graduate  student  in  history  at  Temple  University. 


of  1775.  April  18  saw  the  gleam  of  lanterns  in  Boston’s 
church  steeple,  and  the  19th  saw  American  colonists  and 
British  soldiers  firing  bullets  at  each  other.  The  war 
had  begun  although  independence  had  not  been  de- 
clared and  would  not  be  for  over  a year. 

Reactions  to  these  events  were  swift.  In  Pennsylvania 
“volunteer  ” militia  organizations  were  quickly  established 
and  it  was  expected  that  all  citizens  would,  “under  the 
deepest  sense  of  our  duty  to  God,  our  country,  ourselves, 
and  posterity,  ” undergo  training  as  disciples  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit.  Such  expectations  did  not  make  Mennonites 
overjoyous.  Not  only  is  it  a grievous  thing  when  men  be- 
gin to  kill  each  other  in  the  name  of  God,  but  many 
people  expected  Mennonites  to  join  in  the  killing  as  well. 
A people  who  in  1773  had  never  been  compelled  to 
bear  arms  now  faced  the  possibility  of  enforced  service 
against  their  recognized  government. 

Evidently  some  of  Lancaster  County’s  Mennonites  re- 
acted with  verbal  insults  against  those  who  were  train- 
ing to  fight  the  king,  and  these  associators  in  turn 
threatened  their  accusers.  The  situation  became  so  acute 
that  by  May  29  the  local  Committee  of  Observation  (the 
revolutionary  governing  body)  was  forced  to  intervene. 

Two  of  the  Mennonite  leaders,  Benjamin  Hershey 
probably  one  of  them,  attended  the  committee’s  meeting 
on  that  day  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  committee  against 
the  violent  threats  of  the  militia  men.  This  request  was 
granted  when  the  Mennonites  agreed  to  counsel  their 
people  against  the  practice  of  name-calling  and  insulting 
others. 

But  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  growing  in  1775,  not 
diminishing.  Because  of  the  committee  members’  even- 
handed  attitude  toward  Mennonites,  the  militia  marched 
on  the  homes  of  the  committee  men,  committed  various 
violences,  and  ultimately  forced  the  resignation  of  the 
committee. 

Active  confrontation  between  Mennonites  and  their 
militia  neighbors  became  dormant  for  a while,  but  the 
question  of  service  for  Mennonites  was  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. The  attention  of  Mennonite  leaders  for  the 
remainder  of  1775  was  increasingly  drawn  to  the  politi- 
cal arena.  ^ 
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THE  CHURCH  EXAMIHED  EASTERN 
MENNONITE  COLLEGE... 


Members  of  the  visiting  church  team  are  (standing,  I.  to  r.):  Jesse 
Adams,  Glendon  L.  Blosser,  Floyd  J.  Zehr,  Jay  Garber.  (Seated): 
Merle  G.  Cordell,  Kenneth  L.  Yoder,  David  N.  Thomas,  Mervin  J. 
Hostetler,  Ralph  Alderfer,  Carl  S.  Keener  (chairman),  Glen  M.  Sell, 
Ray  Keim.  (Absent):  Vern  Preheim,  John  A.  Fincher. 


Address  replies  to: 


Dr.  Myron  S.  Augsburger, 
President 

Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia  22801 


A 13-member  team  that  was  named 
to  study  Eastern  Mennonite 
College's  effectiveness  as  a church- 
related  institution  visited  the 
campus  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1975.  The  group  analysed  EMC's 
stated  goals  in  the  college  catalog; 
interviewed  students,  faculty  and 
administrators;  met  with  the 
Alumni  Association  executive 
committee;  and  evaluated  a variety 
of  materials  collected  during  their 
study. 

The  college  requested  the  evalua- 


tion; representatives  were  appointed 
by  seven  district  conferences,  three 
mission-service  agencies,  and  two 
high  schools  in  Region  V of  the 
Mennonite  Church— EMC's  pri- 
mary constituency. 

After  much  diligent  work,  the 
team  presented  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  college. 
The  insert  in  this  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  is  the  final  verbatim  report 
of  the  evaluation  team.  It  includes 
a statement  to  EMC's  supporting 
constituency  and  an  initial 


response  from  the  college  adminis- 
tration. (EMC  trustees  and  faculty 
will  also  prepare  responses).  EMC 
believes  the  report  must  be  shared 
with  the  larger  church  community 
—particularly  for  the  implications 
it  has  for  EMC  and  for  the  total 
Christian  education  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

We  encourage  each  person  receiv- 
ing this  report  to  read  it  carefully; 
discuss  it  with  your  friends,  fam- 
ily, and  church;  and  let  us  know 
how  you  respond. 


...AND  PRESENTED  THIS  REPORT. 


church  news 

Provident  Has  Ear 
to  the  Churches 


Ralph  Lebold  (1.)  resource  person 


Ralph  Lebold,  of  London,  Ont.,  came 
to  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  on  Apr.  5 to  tell 
Provident  Bookstore  managers  and  their 
associates  what  the  church  expects  of  them 
and  to  share  his  vision  of  where  the 
church  would  be  going  during  the  next 
five  years.  • 

At  the  request  of  Charles  Shenk,  head 
' of  Provident  at  Mennonite  Publishing 
1 House  in  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Lebold  told  the 
i participants  in  the  Church-Store  Rela- 
I tionships  Management  Seminar  that  they 
} seemed  to  be  quite  happy  to  serve  the 
people  who  come  to  them.  But  how  about 
them  going  to  the  people?  He  articulated 
a reason  for  the  bookstores  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  presenting  their  resources 
I to  the  congregations. 

I One  bookstore  person  raised  the  ques- 
I tion  about  appearing  to  be  primarily  in- 
• terested  in  making  sales.  Lebold  com- 
mented, in  essence,  that  indeed  the  store 
I had  to  make  money  to  survive,  but  that 
) shouldn’t  put  the  stores  off.  They  have 
umuch  to  offer. 

'■  Shenk,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  he 
' would  like  to  see  Provident  be  as  much 
a brotherhood  enterprise  as  possible,  not 
an  autocratic  thing.  He  also  fell  that 
store  personnel  could  gain  strength  by 
working  together  in  a setting  such  as 
Laurelville  provided.  “You  will  be  helping 
to  shape  the  direction  of  Provident,  ” he 
told  the  managers. 

“The  Mennonite  Church  has  given  birth 
to  the  stores,”  Shenk  reminded  his  people, 
“and  the  church  has  a right  to  talk  to 
us.” 

Lebold  feels  district  conferences  have 
less  ownership  in  the  stores  than  they  had 
some  years  ago  and  encouraged  the  man- 
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agers  to  work  at  the  task  of  getting  the 
churches  around  them  more  involved. 

But,  he  continued,  the  church  has  be- 
come heterogeneous  and  to  serve  it  well  is 
not  easy.  He  also  said  these  are  perilous 
times  for  all  our  institutions  and  these 
may  be  the  last  to  become  aware  of  the 
dangers. 

After  tracing  a number  of  tensions  the 
bookstores  have  to  live  with,  such  as  need- 
ing to  survive  through  wide  acceptance 
and  serving  with  selective  purpose,  Lebold 
admonished  the  group  of  about  60  per- 
sons to  learn  to  live  with  tension  since  this 
could  be  a creative  way  to  proceed. 

Three  major  points  of  Lebold’s  afternoon 
speech  were  (1)  the  need  for  presenting 
the  living  Christ  in  fresh  ways,  (2)  learn- 
ing to  create  an  open  system  as  Christ  did 
in  leading  His  disciples  to  freedom,  and 
(3)  continuing  to  be  a prophetic  voice  in 
the  community  and  to  have  a mission. 

The  stores  agreed  to  develop  projects, 
then,  that  will  improve  their  services.  — 
David  E.  Hostetler 


Congregations  to  See 
Fruit  of  Involvement 

Many  Mennonite  congregations  involved 
during  the  past  two  years  are  seeing 
the  fruit  of  their  work  on  April  25.  The  oc- 
casion; a celebration,  dedication,  and  open 
house  starting  at  2:00  p.m.  (Central  Day- 
light Time)  for  the  Boards  of  Congregation- 
al Ministries,  Education,  and  Missions 
with  new  offices  at  Greencroft  Center,  500 
South  Main,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Hundreds  of  hours  of  volunteer  labor 
from  area  congregations  went  into  de- 


molishing old  and  constructing  interior 
walls  and  door  frames  and  installing  floor 
coverings  and  bathroom  plumbing  on  the 
two  office  floors.  When  it  came  to  finances, 
the  Shore  congregation  at  Shipshewana 
and  the  Eorks  congregation  at  Middlebury 
brought  together  more  than  $18,000  be- 
tween them.  Many  other  congregations 
all  across  the  church  have  also  contributed, 
or  are  making  plans  to  do  so. 

More  than  15  congregational  groups 
have  visited  the  offices  since  the  boards 
moved  in  last  August  29. 

“We  thank  God  for  our  partnership  with 
congregations,”  Harold  Bauman,  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  said.  “We  thank  Him  too  for 
the  new  offices  the  church  is  so  gener- 
ously providing.  We  want  Sunday,  Apr. 
25,  to  be  a day  of  celebration  and  praise 
for  the  gift  of  the  facilities.  We  will  dedi- 
cate our  staffs  to  God’s  use  and  glory.  We 
hope  many  members  from  many  congrega- 
tions will  join  us  for  the  2:00  p.m.  service 
and  stay  on  for  the  open  house  sharing.” 


Women's  Executives 
Stress  Spanish  Concerns 

The  executive  committee  of  the  church- 
wide Women’s  Missionary  and  Service 
Commission  (WMSC)  met  at  Greencroft 
Center  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mar.  11-13.  Sev- 
eral agenda  items  throughout  the  sessions 
dealt  specifically  with  concerns  affecting 
Spanish-speaking  Mennonites. 

Mary  Bustos,  coordinator  for  the  third 
Hispanic  Women’s  Conference  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  reported  on  plans  for  the 
conference.  A letter  of  greeting  from  the 
executive  committee  was  sent  with  Mary 
to  the  women,  who  gathered  Apr.  9-11, 
in  Corpus  Christi. 

Manuscripts  for  the  1976-77  WMSC  and 
GMSA  Devotional  Guides  were  examined 
and  will  be  going  to  the  printer  soon. 
Bulk  mailings  will  be  sent  to  the  confer- 
ence WMSC  officers  by  the  end  of  June. 
For  the  first  time,  a Spanish  translation 
of  the  WMSC  Devotional  Guide  will  be 
made  available  to  Spanish-speaking  groups. 

Each  year  WMSC  divides  World  Day 
of  Prayer  offerings  between  Bible  Society 
ministries  and  another  selected  project. 
This  year  half  of  the  offerings  will  go  to 
purchase  Spanish  Bibles  for  distribution 
to  Spanish-speaking  congregations  — for 
use  in  their  work  with  new  Christians. 

Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
completed  a three-year  term  of  service 
as  WMSC’s  representative  to  MCC  Peace 
Section  (U.S.).  She  reported  on  the  Nov- 
ember 1975  Peace  Section  meeting  in 
Ottawa,  Canada.  The  WMSC  Executive 
Committee  affirmed  Dorothy’s  significant 
contribution  to  Peace  Section  generally, 
as  well  as  her  specific  assignment  with 
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WMSC  Executive  Committee  in  session 


the  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Church  and 
Society. 

Replacing  Dorothy  as  WMSC’s  represen- 
tative to  MCC  Peace  Section  is  Janet 
Umble  Reedy,  Elkhart. 

Each  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee shared  happenings  and  concerns  in 
her  particular  area  of  responsibility.  Mar- 
garet Swartzentruber,  currently  serving 
on  the  task  force  appointed  to  evaluate 
the  Heart  to  Heart  radio  broadcast,  re- 
ported on  her  work  with  that  group. 

Plans  are  in  process  for  a retreat 
next  fall  for  conference  WMSC  officers. 
The  retreat  is  intended  to  provide  inspir- 
ation, informal  fellowship  and  discussion 
of  trends  in  women’s  interests,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  the  WMSC  or- 
ganization. 

Members  of  the  WMSC  Executive  Com- 
mittee, all  of  whom  participated  in  the 
Mar.  11-13  sessions,  are  as  follows:  Jocele 
Meyer,  Brooklyn,  Ohio;  Angie  B.  Williams, 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Janet  Kreider,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.;  Pern  Massanari,  Eisher,  111.; 
Margaret  Swartzentruber,  Harleysville, 
Pa.;  Alice  W.  Lapp,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Grace 
Slatter,  Piler,  Idaho;  Loretta  Leatherman, 
Akron,  Pa.;  Lois  Gunden  Clemens,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.;  and  Mary  Bustos,  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Beulah  Kauffman,  Elkhart,  is  execu- 
tive secretary  for  WMSC. 

WMSC  Executive  Committee  members 
are  available  to  meet  with  conference 
or  local  women’s  groups.  They  welcome 
invitations  for  personal  interaction. 

Purchase  of  Military 
Equipment  Opposed, 
Canada 

A letter  counseling  against  a billion- 
dollar  purchase  of  military  equipment 
from  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
by  the  Canadian  government  has  been 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada)  as 
its  official  statement. 

Written  by  William  Janzen,  director  of 


MCC  (Canada),  Ottawa  Office,  the  letter 
was  sent  to  James  Richardson,  minister 
of  national  defense. 

In  the  letter,  Janzen  outlined  economic, 
political,  nationalistic,  and  moral  reasons 
why  the  Canadian  government  should  not 
make  this  purchase.  The  statement  did  not 
claim  to  reveal  an  understanding  of  all  the 
factors,  but  indicated  a willingness  to  speak 
out  against  what  might  be  a harmful  deal 
to  Canada. 

Would  “this  purchase  not  place  the  Cana- 
dian government  unnecessarily  close  to  the 
recently  disclosed  scandals  of  the  Lockheed 
Corporation?”  the  document  asked  in  one 
of  its  seven  reasons  for  opposing  the  trans- 
action. 

Committee  Acts 
on  Abortion^  Aging 

Actions  on  abortion,  on  aging,  and  recom- 
mendations to  Mission  Board  directors  on 
Mennonite  General  Hospital,  Aibonito, 
P.  R. ; a nursing  home  for  the  Fairview, 
Mich.,  community;  and  an  addition  to  the 
Froh  Community  Home,  Sturgis,  Mich., 
were  taken  by  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Mar.  4-6,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  an  all-day  session  Mar.  6,  the  Com- 
mittee met  with  administrators  and  local 
board  chairmen  representing  many  of  the 
21  communities  with  Mennonite  health 
and  welfare-related  hospitals,  nursing 
and  retirement  homes,  and  child  wel- 
fare services.  The  get-together,  coming 
just  prior  to  Mennonite  Health  Assem- 
bly, was  designed  to  better  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  to  review  what  it  means 
to  be  church-related  institutions. 

In  its  action  on  abortion  the  Commit- 
tee revised  its  1973  statement,  taking 
into  account  the  1975  Mennonite  Gen- 
eral Assembly  statement.  While  its  form- 
er statement  recognized  procedures 
“whereby  selection  abortions  might  be 
performed,”  the  Committee  recognized  that 
that  position  is  not  now  a legally  viable 
one  for  hospitals  in  light  of  the  1973 
Supreme  Court  decision  favoring 
elective  “on-demand  ’ abortions.  The  Com- 
mittee’s new  statement  said,  in  part, 
“Until  such  time  as  a more  selective 
approach  is  recognized,  we  counsel  those 
hospitals  with  which  we  are  affiliated  to 
disallow  elective  (on-demand)  abortions.  ” 
The  action,  in  effect,  counsels  hospitals 
to  disallow  any  abortions  under  current 
eircumstances. 

In  another  action  the  Committee  ap- 
proved setting  up  an  eight-member  task 
force  of  seniors  and  several  persons 
from  younger  age-groups  to  review  with 
Tilman  Smith,  director  of  studies  and 
programs  for  the  aging,  proposals  for 
aging  awareness  and  action  in  the  ehurch. 


and  to  bring  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Problems  related  to  attitudes  of 
persons  and  agencies  toward  the  aging, 
Tilman  Smith  said,  include  limited  con- 
sciousness, separation  of  elders  from  fam- 
ily life,  and  scarcity  of  worthwhile  involve- 
ments, including  church. 

The  recommendation  that  Mennonite 
General  Hospital,  Aibonito,  come  under 
a local  corporation  makes  possible  expan- 
sion for  the  growing  community  health 
care  center  and  provides  for  community 
and  increased  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite 
Convention  responsibility  for  the  hospital. 
Hospital  Administrator  Domingo  Torres 
Zayas  described  developments  at  the  hos- 
pital and  the  planned  30-bed  expansion 
with  mortgage,  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
to  be  held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  principle  for  transfer  of 
the  hospital  property  to  a local  corpora- 
tion was  established  two  years  ago,  ob- 
served Committee  member  Willard  Kra- 
bill.  “Now  the  plan  is  before  us,  ” Krabill 
said,  and  moved  to  recommend  its  adop- 
tion. 

Biblical  Interpretation 
Guide  Now  Available 

A result  of  delegate  action  at  Assembly 
75  are  two  new  study  guides:  Biblical  In- 
terpretation in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
and  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  (published  in  February). 

Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  includes  three  types  of  material: 
the  statement  on  “Principles  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  ” recommended  by  Assembly 
75  to  congregations  for  study,  seven  les- 
sons with  Scripture  passages  which  provide 
a basis  for  congregations  to  study  the 
Assembly  statement,  and  a bibliography 
of  helpful  books.  Wayne  North,  pastor 
of  the  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  prepared  the  study  guide. 

The  guide  is  designed  for  seven  sessions. 
The  first  three  studies  are  entitled  “The 
Bible  and  the  Believing  Community,” 
“Interpreting  the  Bible,  ” “Historical  and 
Anabaptist/Mennonite  Points  of  Con- 
sensus on  the  Bible.  ” The  other  four 
studies  deal  with  issues  such  as  biblical 
criticism,  family  and  authority,  funda- 
mentalism, the  social  sciences,  dispensa- 
tionalism,  view  of  wealth,  evangelism,  and 
social  ethics. 

This  32-page  guide  is  meant  to  serve 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  might  be  used 
in  Sunday  or  weekday  evening  studies, 
or  on  Sunday  mornings  with  or  without 
an  accompanying  sermon. 

According  to  Harold  Bauman,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  this  study  provides  “an  excellent 
opportunity  for  persons  in  your  congrega- 
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tion  to  grow  together  in  their  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  Scriptures  and 
how  to  interpret  them.  ” Congregational 
findings  from  this  study  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  MBCM  on  forms  provided  by 
their  office. 

Keystone  Bible  Institutes 
Hit  the  Mark 

More  than  1,300  persons  were  enrolled 
fulltime  in  eleven  Keystone  Bible  In- 
stitutes during  the  1975-76  season. 

The  primary  emphasis  was  Bible  book 
studies  and  the  secondary  emphasis  was 
on  civil  religion.  Courses  in  marriage  en- 
richment, biblical  ecology,  church  music, 
and  world  hunger  were  also  offered.  Thir- 
ty-eight Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
instructors  served  in  the  institutes. 

The  following  quote  from  a student  is 
typical  of  responses  given  on  evaluation 
forms:  “This  week  helped  give  me  a new 
appreciation  for  what  Christ  did  for  me 
and  is  still  doing.  I really  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  have  such  scholarly  teach- 
ers so  close  home  for  such  a small  fee.  ” 

Chester  Wenger,  director  of  Keystone 
Institutes,  has  announced  ten  institutes 
for  the  1976-77  season.  The  main  empha- 
sis will  again  be  Bible  book  studies  and  the 
secondary  emphasis  will  be  cliurch  growth 
and  evangelism.  Institutes  will  be  held  at 
most  of  the  same  locations  as  last  year. 

I Health  Assembly 
I Recognizes  Bennett 

j Mennonite  Health  administrators  and 
! health  care  professionals  began  their 
.1  twenty-fifth  annual  assembly  in  Cincin- 
1 nati,  Ohio,  Mar.  6-10,  with  addresses  by 
il  John  C.  Wenger,  teacher  at  Associated 
ij  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

In  Sunday  worship,  Wenger  said, 

I “Love  is  only  real  if  it  results  in  action.” 
It  only  takes  one  person  to  show  love,  he 
; said. 

Registration  for  Mennonite  Health  As- 
! sembly  totaled  140  persons,  representing 
I 50  institutions.  Sessions  were  held  simul- 
i taneously  with  15  other  denominational 
■ groups  that  make  up  the  Protestant 
’ Health  and  Welfare  Assembly.  Forum  ses- 
sions, a banquet,  and  celebration  formed 
1 part  of  the  common  activities, 
j In  Mennonite  Assembly  business,  H. 
|i  Ernest  Bennett,  founding  executive  sec- 
Ij  retary,  asked  that  his  “appointment  as 
executive  secretary  of  MHA  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  this  25  years.”  Luke  Birky, 
secretary  for  health  and  welfare  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 

I was  acclaimed  new  executive  secretary. 

I Outgoing  MHA  President,  C.  J.  Rem- 


(From  left):  Jerry  Griffin,  member;  Luke  Birky, 
new  executive  secretary;  Frances  Greaser,  pre- 
sident; H.  Ernest  Bennett,  outgoing  executive 
secretary;  Ida  Gross,  member  of  Mennonite 
Health  Assembly.  Executive  members  missing 
from  the  photo  are  Jake  Suderman,  Vernon 
Neufeld,  Myron  Ebersole. 

pel.  Kitchener,  Ont.,  presented  Ernest 
and  Earla  Bennett  with  a gift  of  money 
from  the  registrants  and  explained  that  a 
gavel  was  being  made  for  Ernest  by  John 
R.  Mumaw,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  from  rose- 
wood taken  from  a tree  planted  by  J.  D. 
Graber  in  India. 

In  annual  reorganization,  Frances 
Greaser,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  became  president. 

The  1977  PHWA  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  6-10;  the 
theme  is,  “Christ’s  Love  — Keystone  of 
the  Caring  Community.  ” 

Festival  of  the  Arts, 
Kitchener 

The  Mall  at  Fairview  Park,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  will  become  the  setting  for  the  third 
Mennonite  Festival  of  the  Arts.  Arts  and 
crafts  are  once  again  being  collected  from 
every  corner  of  Waterloo  County  and  the 
neighboring  areas.  The  work  is  predomi- 
nantly that  of  Mennonite  artists. 

Besides  the  usual  forms  of  painting,  lit- 
erature, drama,  needlecraft,  flower  arrang- 
ing, photography,  pottery,  weaving,  and 
music,  several  showings  of  Prairie  Images, 
a multimedia  presentation  of  slides,  words, 
and  music,  by  Robert  Regier  will  be  given 
by  Regier  himself. 

Because  visitors  often  ask  the  question, 
Norma  Rudy  has  written,  especially  for 
the  festival,  a drama-dialogue  entitled 
Who  in  the  World  Are  the  Mennonites? 

One  alcove  will  simulate  a darkened 
railway  car. 

Barbara  Smucker  will  hold  hourly  read- 
ings of  the  final  chapter  of  her  book, 
Henry’s  Red  Sea. 

Choirs  and  singing  groups  will  per- 
form from  the  mall  amphitheater  through- 
out the  six  hours. 

Light  refreshments  will  be  available. 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  Rockway 
Mennonite  School  Association,  sponsors 
of  the  Festival,  have  chosen  the  theme. 


“For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth.  ” Festival 
planners  have  celebration  in  mind  for  the 
event. 

Christian  Writers  to 
Convene  at  St.  Davids 

The  19th  annual  St.  Davids  Christian 
Writers’  Conference  will  be  held  from 
June  20  through  25  on  the  campus  of 
Eastern  College,  St.  Davids,  Pa.  This  non- 
denominational  conference,  attended  by 
writers  locally  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.,  gives  comprehensive  instruction  in 
research,  writing,  preparation,  and  market- 
ing of  manuscripts. 

Morning  workshops  include  (1)  begin- 
ning and  advanced  poetry,  (2)  writing  for 
young  people,  (3)  inspirational  writing. 
(4)  writing  skits  and  plays,  (5)  the  personal 
article,  (6)  science  fiction  — gothics,  (7) 
writing  for  fun  and  profit. 

There  is  a special  individual  tutorial 
program  for  a limited  number  of  those 
who  meet  specific  qualifications. 

Daniel  Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel  Her- 
ald, will  be  at  the  conference  on  Tues- 
day, June  22,  to  interview  writers  and 
participate  in  a panel  on  article  needs. 

All  conferees  may  participate  in  a 
writing  contest  for  articles,  poetry,  or 
short  fiction.  Manuscripts  must  be  received 
by  May  31. 

Afternoons  are  free  for  writing,  per- 
sonal critique  counseling,  and  meeting 
with  editors. 

Evening  programs  include  John  W.  Al- 
len, an  editor  at  Reader’s  Digest;  Merle 
Good,  Mennonite  author  of  fiction  and 
movies;  and  June  Smithson,  an  experi- 
enced journalist. 

For  further  information  and  registra- 
tion, write  Mrs.  Alvin  I.  Mast,  R.  2, 
Cochranville,  PA  19330. 

Renewal  76  Aimed 
at  Ministry 

A host  of  Mennonite  and  other  lumi- 
naries will  be  speaking  and  teaching  at 
Renewal  76,  to  be  held  at  Bradley  Uni- 
versity, Peoria,  111.,  May  28  to  31.  The 
Renewed  Church  in  Ministry  is  the  theme. 

Among  the  speakers  are  Sam  Dalton, 
traveling  lay  evangelist  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  George  Voeks,  a Lutheran  pas- 
tor from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Also  speak- 
ing are  Myron  Augsburger,  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  and  Nelson  Litwiller,  of  Go- 
shen, Ind. 

The  teaching  sessions,  to  be  held  twice 
daily,  will  include  evangelism,  discern- 
ment, gifts  for  ministry,  and  enriching 
family  relationships  among  the  topics  of 
concentration. 
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The  Belize  travelers 


Central  America  Hosts  Goshen  Alumni 


Advance  registration  is  required.  Write 
Renewal  76,  Box  208,  Sterling,  IL 
61081. 

American  History, 
Christian  Perspectives 

A two-day  American  history  and  Chris- 
tian perspectives  seminar  is  planned  for 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15,  at 
Goshen  College. 

The  Goshen  workshop  is  one  of  a series 
of  seminars  this  year  in  the  church  on 
the  Bicentennial  theme.  Initiated  by  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee  Peace  Sec- 
tion, the  session  is  for  elementary,  high 
school,  and  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
other  persons  interested  in  interpreting 
Christian  discipleship  in  relation  to  his- 
tory, particularly  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

Speakers  for  the  weekend  are  Don 
Kraybill,  faculty  member  at  Elizabeth- 
town College,  Pa.  He  is  author  of  a 
soon-to-be  published  book  by  Herald 
Press,  Our  Star-Spangled  Faith. 

Kraybill  will  talk  on  “is  civil  religion 
a Christian  heresy?” 

Theron  Schlabach,  member  of  the 
Goshen  history  department,  will  discuss 
“church-state  separation;  law  versus 
fact.”  He  is  currently  writing  a book  on 
the  history  of  the  mission  movement  in 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Four  workshops  will  be  offered  during 
the  weekend.  Also,  a peace  film  festival 
will  be  part  of  the  seminar. 

A panel  of  teachers  on  Saturday  will 
talk  about  situations  faced  in  teaching 
and  interpreting  U.S.  history  in  schools. 

The  seminar  will  close  on  Saturday 
evening  with  a speech  by  Peter  Ediger, 
pastor  of  Arvada  Mennonite  Church,  Colo. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries Commission  on  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns,  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  Peace  and  Service  Com- 
mittees, the  Central  District  Conference 
and  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
Peace  Committees,  and  by  the  Goshen 
College  Center  for  Discipleship. 

Members  of  the  planning  committee  for 
the  seminar  are  David  Habegger,  pastor 
of  Hively  Avenue  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart;  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Elk- 
hart, associate  secretary  of  Peace  and 
Social  Concerns  Commission,  Lois  Rens- 
berger,  Goshen,  member  of  the  Central 
District  Conference  Peace  and  Service 
Committee;  and  Earl  Sears,  Elkhart,  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana-Michigan  District  Con- 
ference Peace  and  Service  Commission. 

Persons  interested  in  registering  and 
in  more  information  should  contact  Art 
Smoker,  Center  for  Discipleship,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


The  sites,  sounds,  and  smells  of  Cen- 
tral America,  from  its  orange  groves, 
Mayan  ruins,  and  crowded  city  streets  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  24  Goshen  (Ind.)  Col- 
lege alumni,  parents  of  students,  and 
friends. 

The  group  made  up  a Mini-SST  Unit 
to  explore  what  some  1,900  Goshen  stu- 
dents have  experienced  since  1968  in 
the  college’s  Study-Service  Trimester 
(SST).  They  traveled  from  Mar.  6 to  17. 

Their  trip  took  them  to  Belize,  a 


Loaves  and  Fishes 
Drive  Underway 

A student-organized  fund  drive  was 
launched  on  Wednesday,  Apr.  7 at  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  during  a regular  chapel  by  senior 
Herbert  Hoover  and  a number  of  other 
interested  students.  The  drive  will  take 
place  through  Easter  vacation.  They  have 
called  their  drive  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Though  not  initiated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, according  to  Jim  Bishop  of  the 
school’s  information  services,  the  school 
has  decided  to  add  some  incentives  to  the 
cause. 

The  development  office  will  try  to  raise 
funds  equal  to  those  generated  by  the 
students,  matching  dollar  for  dollar. 

Ninety  pereent  of  the  student-generated 
funds  will  go  for  regular  running  expenses, 
while  10  percent  will  go  for  projects  of 
special  interest  to  the  students. 

Students  who  get  involved  will  be  given 
an  extra  day  of  vacation,  with  excused 
absences. 

The  student-set  goal  is  $165,000.  If  the 
school  is  successful  in  raising  an  equal 


small  British  Commonwealth  nation  of 
145,000  people.  The  country  better  known 
by  its  former  name,  British  Honduras,  is 
neighbored  by  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

The  group  stayed  one  night  at  an 
Old  Colony  Mennonite  farming  community 
in  central  Belize.  Nearly  4,000  Mennonites 
who  have  been  moving  to  Belize  since 
1958  from  Mexico  and  Canada  make  up 
the  colonies. 

Vernon  and  Betty  Schertz,  of  the  college, 
led  the  group. 


amount,  the  total  will  come  to  $330,000. 

Inflation  and'  building  and  equipment 
development  are  among  the  factors  that 
make  this  drive  important  to  the  school. 

2,000  Hear  "Requiem" 
at  GC  Festival 

A Church  Music  Festival  chorus  of  200 
persons  and  75-piece  orchestra  per- 
formed Brahms  Requiem  on  Mar.  28 
to  an  overflow  crowd  of  more  than  2,000 
in  Goshen  College’s  Union  Auditorium. 

The  performance  brought  to  a close  the 
Music  Festival  at  the  college  during  the 
weekend. 

Persons  from  more  than  ten  states  and 
Canada  attended  festival  activities  which 
included  27  music-related  workshops,  a 
variety  of  multicultural  musical  perform- 
ances, many  small-group  recitals,  and 
three  large  worship  sessions. 

Art  Smoker,  director  of  the  college 
Center  for  Discipleship,  was  festival 
coordinator.  Maries  Preheim,  conducted 
the  mass  choir  and  orchestra  in  the 
Brahm  s work. 
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Church  and  Singles 
Seminar  at  GC 

A seminar  on  the  church  and  the  single 
person  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Goshen 
College  Center  for  Discipleship,  May  21- 
23,  at  the  college,  announced  Center  dir- 
ector, Art  Smoker. 

Weekend  activities  include  imput  on 
“Sexuality  and  Singleness,”  from  Theron 
Weldy,  of  Planned  Parenthood  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  “Psychological  and  Social  As- 
pects of  Being  Single,”  by  Evelyn  Rouner, 
professor  of  home  economics.  Central 
Michigan  University;  and  three  Bible 
studies  related  to  the  single  person  in 
the  church,  by  Martha  Smith,  assistant  to 


Goshen  College  has  announced  music 
week  for  high  school  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors  to  be  held  June  13-19.  This 
year’s  program  is  open  to  students  in 
orchestra  and  choir,  with  a ^public  perfor- 
mance scheduled  for  the  two  groups  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  Activities  for  the  week 
include  daily  practice  and  rehearsals  in 
choir  and  orchestra,  with  classes  in  theory, 
conducting,  composition,  and  fine  arts.  If 
interested,  write  Rich  Gerig,  Admissions 
Office,  Goshen  College,  Goshen  IN  46526. 

John  R.  Heatwole  was  ordained  as 
deacon  at  the  Elkton  Mennonite  Church 
on  Jan.  25.  Glendon  Blosser  was  in  charge 
of  the  service,  with  Edward  Godshall  bring- 
ing the  message.  John  will  be  serving  the 
congregation  as  assistant  pastor  as  he  works 
with  Orval  Shank,  the  pastor. 

James  R.  Bom- 
berger  currently  pro- 
fessor of  English  at 
Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  will  become 
registrar  for  the  col- 
lege on  July  1.  He 
w'ill  retain  his  pro- 
fessorship and  teach 
part  time.  Bomberger 
will  succeed  Lester  C. 

Shank,  who  is  taking 
a three-year  leave- 
of-absence  to  teach  at  Choma  Secondary 
School  in  Zambia  under  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee. 

A review  copy  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  Life  of  the  Church  is  being 
sent  to  each  Mennonite  congregation  that 
relates  to  the  Mennonite  General  Assembly. 
Additional  copies  are  available  for  $1.00 
each  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 


the  pastor  at  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
Smithville,  Ohio. 

A panel  on  “Directions  We  as  Single 
Christians  Can  Be  Moving”  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  weekend  program. 

The  seminar  will  close  on  Sunday, 
May  23,  with  a worship  service  and  an 
individual  goal-setting  session. 

According  to  seminar  sponsors,  the  week- 
end is  planned  to  bring  single  persons  in 
the  church  together,  to  create  a small- 
group  experience,  and  to  explore  and  talk 
about  being  single. 

Persons  interested  in  more  information 
and  in  registering  for  the  seminar  should 
contact  Art  Smoker,  Center  for  Disciple- 
ship, Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


616  Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683, 
or  Provident  Bookstores. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  openings 
for  teaching  faculty  in  the  areas  of  mater- 
nal and  community  health  nursing.  Start- 
ing date  is  Sept.  1.  Write  to  the  Office 
of  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs, 
EMC,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Gerald  Studer  is  the  author  of  a new 
book  published  by  Herald  Press,  After 
Death.  What?  According  to  one  careful 
Bible  scholar,  the  author  raises  questions 
that  may  not  have  been  raised  by  others. 
Paul  M.  Schrock,  book  editor  at  Herald 
Press,  says,  “Studer  tries  to  avoid  per- 
sonal speculation  on  the  nature  of  life 
after  death  and  the  events  that  will  fol- 
low. Instead,  he  focuses  on  the  Bible, 
leading  the  reader  in  a careful  exam- 
ination of  what  God  has  chosen  to  re- 
veal. ” 

Mary  Mensch  Lederach,  of  Lederach, 
Pa.,  donated  to  the  Eastern  Mennonite 
Associated  Libraries  a collection  of  papers 
and  books  pertaining  to  her  grandfather, 
Jacob  Mensch.  Wilmer  Reinford,  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Mennonite  His- 
torical Library,  reports  the  collection  is 
available  for  study  to  researchers  in  Men- 
nonite history. 

Correction:  Margaret  Martin’s  complete 
address  should  read  Hauptstrasse  11, 
6791  Neumiihle/Landstuhl,  Germany.  Any- 
one interested  in  the  Pax  25  reunion 
should  take  note. 

Vietnam:  A Time  to  Build  is  a new 

filmstrip  which  depicts  needs  in  postwar 
Vietnam  and  the  opportunity  for  a Chris- 
tian peace  witness  through  responding 
to  those  needs  at  a time  when  many 
groups  and  countries  have  turned  their 
backs  on  Vietnam.  The  filmstrip  is 


written  by  former  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Asia  director,  Robert  W.  Miller, 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  has  visited 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  available  from  Men- 
nonite and  Brethren  in  Christ  conference 
offices,  MCC  provincial  offices,  and  the 
MCC  headquarters  offices  at  201-1483 
Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T 
2C8,  or  21  South  12th  Street,  Akron  PA 
17501. 

An  Eastern  Mennonite  College  senior, 
Linda  M.  Gehman  of  Columbia.  Pa.,  has 
received  a $1,500  grant  toward  a year  of 
study  at  a theological  seminary  of  her 
choice.  The  senior  liberal  arts  major, 
who  will  graduate  from  EMC  in  May,  is 
one  of  70  persons  in  the  U S.  and  Canada 
to  receive  the  award  this  year  from  the 
Eund  for  Theological  Education  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J,  Miss  Gehman  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Gehman.  She  is  co- 
feature editor  of  the  Weather  Vane,  the 
student  newspaper.  The  EMC  senior  plans 
to  attend  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  this  fall.  She  is  the  fourth 
EMC  student  to  receive  the  “trial  year 
in  seminary  ” fellowship. 

If  you  are  looking  for  ways  to  spice 
up  your  Sunday  school  class,  take  a look 
at  Teaching  with  Learning  Centers,  a 
68-frame  color  filmstrip  with  cassette, 
script,  and  study  guide.  In  the  filmstrip 
many  ideas  are  given  as  to  how  learning 
centers  can  be  set  up  and  used,  such  as: 
learning  centers  can  be  as  large  as  a room 
or  small  as  a box,  they  are  mini-lesson 
plans,  they  require  more  time  for  planning 
than  simply  “telling.”  Teaching  with 
Learning  Centers  was  produced  in  1974 
by  Griggs  Educational  Services  and  is 
available  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental:  $2. 

Sunshine  Children’s  Home,  Maumee, 
Ohio,  has  an  opening  for  a nurse  with 
leadership  abilities  and  experience  with 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  facility  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Call  (419) 
865-0251  or  write  Clayton  G.  Bender, 
Administrator,  7223  Maumee-Western 
Road,  Maumee,  OH  43537.  There  is  also 
need  for  a program  director  with  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  the  field. 

Assistant  for  News  Services,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  Indiana  46526,  seeks  mo- 
tivated, self-starter  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  feature  and  hard  news  for  re- 
gional and  national  media;  press,  radio, 
and  TV  relations;  news  photo  services; 
and  special  writing  and  editing  assign- 
ments. Position  open  on  May  17.  Apply 
to  Daniel  E.  Kauffman,  Director  of  Col- 
lege Relations.  Equal  Opportunity  Em- 
ployer. 

Four  Goshen  College  seniors  have  won 
ministerial  fellowships  for  one  year  of 
study  in  a theological  school,  beginning 
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next  fall.  The  winners  are  Ron  Kraybill, 
a history  major  from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.; 
Martha  Neal,  a social  work  major  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Beth  Ranck,  an  English 
major  from  Gordonville,  Pa.;  and  Tom 
Rutschman,  a Erench/Spanish  major  whose 
parents  are  missionaries  in  Bolivia,  South 
America.  Each  of  the  winners  had  planned 
to  go  to  seminary  “sometime,  ” but  the  re- 
cent financial  award  will  make  it  possible 
next  school  year.  A stipulation  of  the 
award  is  that  each  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  ordained  Christian  ministry  as  a 
possible  vocation. 

In  reporting  highlights  of  their  summer 
now  closing,  missionaries  Lois  and  Albert 
Buckwalter  mentioned  stimulating  weekly 
visits  to  the  Indian  communities  of  north- 
ern Argentina,  and  progress  in  Bible 
translation.  They  described  their  visits 
with  Indian  brothers  and  sisters  as  “sit- 
ting and  drinking  mate  (an  aromatic  bev- 
erage made  from  a South  American 
holly),  listening  to  singing  and  tales  of 
bygone  days  — fears  and  hurts,  joys  and 
jokes,  visions  and  dreams;  sharing  in 
invigorating  worship  and  study  of  God’s 
Word.”  Translation  work  completed  in- 
cluded 10  chapters  of  Hebrews  (Toba), 
17  chapters  of  Luke  (Mocovy),  and  Old 
Testament  story  booklet  (Pilaga).  Two 
other  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  fam- 
ilies work  in  the  Chaco  and  Eormosa 
provinces  of  Argentina:  Byrdaline  and 

Willis  Horst,  and  Mattie  and  Michael 
Mast. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  and 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  each  re- 
ceived $23,892  from  the  estate  of  Esther 
Roth  who  lived  at  Morton,  111.  Nine 
children  survive.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee received  $11,946.  Esther  Roth  was 
active  in  WMSC  activities  in  her  congrega- 
tion. An  earlier  bequest  from  her  estate 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  WMSC  office 
provided  scholarships  for  High-Aim  stu- 
dents. Erom  the  estate  of  Leroy  V.  Mil- 
ler who  lived  at  Wellman,  Iowa,  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  recently  received 
$1,000.  Both  bequests  were  undesignated. 

Ruth  and  Jon  Beachy  and  Lisa  arrived 
in  North  America  on  Mar.  23  from  Par- 
aguay where  they  work  as  overseas  as- 
sociates with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. During  their  six-month  furlough 
they  may  be  addressed  at  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 

Conejos  County  Hospital,  La  Jara, 
Colo.,  broke  ground  for  an  almost 
20,000-square-foot  expansion  project  to 
include  space  for  centralizing  laboratory 
equipment,  emergency  services,  increased 
surgery  space,  a four-bed  intensive  care 
unit,  12  additional  beds,  new  laundry 
facilities,  supply  storage,  employee  facil- 
ities, office,  cafeteria,  physical  therapy, 
and  inhalation  therapy  space.  The  com- 
munity is  raising  25  percent  matching 


funds  for  the  $1.2  million  project  CHEER 
— Conejos  Hospital  Expands  and  Enla- 
Rges.  Construction  began  in  mid-March 
and  is  to  be  completed  in  350  days.  A 
small  chapel  is  planned  for  the  addition 
with  financing  to  come  from  contributions 
of  interested  persons  or  groups.  Wayne  M. 
Miller  is  administrator  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  sponsored  hospital. 

After  six  months  of  Japanese  language 
study,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  over- 
seas associates  Karen  and  Steve  Shenk 
located  in  Kushiro,  Japan,  in  mid-April. 
The  Japan  Mennonite  Church  requested 
that  the  Shenks  move  to  the  eastern  sea- 
port city  of  200,000  people  to  teach  En- 
glish and  cooperate  with  four  local  congre- 
gations. Kushiro,  according  to  Karen  and 
Steve,  is  famous  for  fishing,  paper  mills, 
and  bad  weather. 


Linda  and  Frank  Kandel  and  children  Brooke 
and  Bradley. 


Frank  Kandel  has  been  named  admin- 
istrator of  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka, 
111.,  with  duties  to  begin  in  July.  He  re- 
places Earl  D.  Greaser  who  has  been 
administrator  since  1956.  Maple  Lawn 
Homes  provides  48  nursing  care  beds,  45 
shelter  care  beds  and  2 units  for  independ- 
ent living.  The  home  is  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  through  its 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  with 
ownership  and  management  carried  by  two 
local  boards. 

Maurice  and  Inez  Schaer,  Eisher,  111., 
are  becoming  pilgrim  VSers.  They  served 
a year  as  program  director  and  hostess  in 
Carlsbad,  N.M.,  in  1974.  In  1975  they 
went  to  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  for  three 
months  to  help  out  until  a program  dir- 
ector and  hostess  were  found.  Now  they 
have  volunteered  to  go  to  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  to  assist  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  in  setting  up  a new  unit.  Their 
new  VS  term  will  begin  on  May  1 and 
last  for  three  months.  Then  they  will 
travel  with  Focus  ’76,  another  new  VS 
unit  which  will  function  as  a traveling 
six-person  team  visiting  congregations 
in  Ohio  to  share  experiences  they’ve  had 


in  VS.  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  Schaers 
going?  Maurice’s  answer  is  to  the  point: 
“Keep  calling.  Lord,  we  re  listening.” 

Spring  Voluntary  Service  openings  at 
Eureka,  111.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in- 
vite volunteers  with  varied  interest  and 
skills.  At  Eureka  orderlies  and  nurse 
aides  are  needed  to  work  at  Maple  Lawn 
Homes,  a retirement  center  where  VS 
has  been  involved  since  1951.  The  pro- 
gram is  expanding  in  the  community  and 
VS  openings  for  May  include:  a male 
teacher  aide,  a male  tutor,  a program 
director  couple,  a male  day-care  and 
community  recreation  worker,  rehabilita- 
tion workers,  and  two  community  service 
workers  to  set  up  a community  center 
for  youth  and  senior  citizens  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Eureka  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion. Oklahoma  City  openings  include: 
a program  director  couple,  a home  re- 
habilitation coordinator,  a cashier/secre- 
tary  for  a county  store,  a recreation  co- 
ordinator, a Head  Start  teacher,  and  a 
home  gardening  coordinator.  Interested 
persons  may  contact  John  Lehman,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 

From  San  Rosa,  Argentina,  Law- 
rence Brunk  wrote  in  mid-March:  “Last 
Sunday  our  small  backyard  pool  was  the 
scene  of  two  baptisms  — a middle-aged 
mother  and  a 15-year-old  boy.  I am  now 
taking  on  leadership  responsibilities  for 
the  congregations  at  America  and  Grab 
Villegas.  Things  are  encouraging  on  both 
local  and  zone  levels.” 

“I  never  thought  I could  feel  so  good 
and  free,  even  in  here,  ” a Bible  correspon- 
dence student  wrote  from  her  prison  cell 
to  Mennonite  Broadcasts.  “I  want  to 
thank  you  for  these  courses;  they  are 
fantastic.  ” During  March  1976,  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  received,  graded,  and  returned 
2,720  lessons.  This  was  81  percent  more 
than  the  1,500  lessons  processed  last 
March,  but  still  short  of  the  all-time 
monthly  high  of  2,822  lessons  processed 
in  September  1971.  This  new  lesson  acti- 
vity from  inmates  was  triggered  by  a 
mail  offer  to  19  correctional  institutions 
in  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois. 

A Coast-to-Coast  Out-Spokin’  bike 
hike,  June  11-Aug.  2,  still  has  openings 
for  riders.  Persons  age  16-25  are  invited 
to  join  the  seven-week  3,800-mile  trek 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Contact 
Jerry  Miller,  Out-Spokin’,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 

Sarah  Petersheim,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Overseas  associate  in  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  wrote  at  the  beginning  of 
second  semester:  “I  have  15  first  and 
second-graders  of  various  nationalities  — 
American,  Paraguayan,  Argentine,  Dutch, 
Brazilian,  Canadian.  My  favorite  part  of 
the  day  is  our  devotions  when  we  have 
singing,  prayer,  storytelling,  memory  work. 
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It's  thrilling  to  watch  the  children  who 
haven’t  had  much  Bible  training.  Their 
eyes  are  tuned  to  every  word.  And  they 
learn  memory  verses  so  quickly.” 

After  two  years  advanced  study  and  six 
months  back  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Wilbert 
Shenk,  secretary  for  overseas  missions 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  spent 
Mar.  26  through  Apr.  10  in  Europe  and 
Apr.  11-26  in  Japan.  Apr.  1 to  5 he 
participated  in  the  Mission  Board  European 
Consultation  near  Paris.  In  Japan  he  met 
with  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church  to  re- 
view plans  and  make  new  projections. 

E.  Paul  Weaver,  chaplain  of  Algoa 
(Mo.)  Intermediate  Beformatory  for  Young 
Men,  meets  with  new  inmates  the  day  after 
their  arrival  and  introduces  to  them  the 
voluntary  religious  activities  offered  at 
Algoa.  These  include  the  Home  Bible 
Studies  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.  Paul  recently 
ordered  300  sets  of  12  lessons  each  with 
the  note,  “There  is  still  excellent  interest 
in  your  courses.’ 

On  behalf  of  Mennonites  in  North 
America,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Commission 
on  Overseas  Mission  contributed  150  The 
Mennonite  Hymnals  for  Woodstock  School 
in  Landour,  India.  Anne  and  Dan  Lind, 
overseas  missions  associates  teaching  at 
Woodstock  wrote  in  mid-March:  “The  new 
hymnals  have  begun  to  arrive.  We  used 
them  in  our  staff  retreat  and  they  were 
well  received.  We  look  forward  to  using 
them  in  the  school  congregation.  Many 
thanks  to  all  of  you  for  undertaking  this 
project.  ” 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 

North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Point-O-Pines 
Church,  International  Falls,  Minn.,  Apr. 
21-27. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Lyn- 
side,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  three  at  Wooster, 
Ohio;  seven  at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I want  to  commend  you  for  the  timely  series 
of  articles  on  music  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
published  in  the  Mar.  30  issue.  I feel  they 
accurately  portray  where  the  church  is  present- 
ly in  its  music  and  the  direction  we  need  to 
move.  I believe  that  our  music  is  one  of  the 
more  important  subjects  facing  the  brotherhood 
today. 

Four  years  ago  I returned  to  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  church  of  my  youth,  after  having 
spent  nine  years  of  study  in  a well-known 
evangelical  college  and  theological  seminary.  In 
many  of  the  churches  I attended  during  my 
student  years,  I received  an  almost  exclusive 
diet  of  revivalistic  gospel  hymns.  So  I was  quite 
eager  to  return  to  the  Mennonite  Church  where 
we  have  such  a rich  heritage  of  hymns  that  teach 
a more  mature  doctrine.  It  has  been  especially 
gratifying  to  use  the  new  The  Mennonite 
Hymnal. 


I would  want  to  underscore  the  encourage- 
ment of  several  of  the  writers  that  Mennonites 
work  at  creating  contemporary  musical  expres- 
sions of  our  faith.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  to  “warm  over”  the  gospel  music 
of  another  generation.  Too  often  the  messages 
of  this  gospel  music  violate  our  understanding 
of  scriptural  emphases.  As  a pastor  who  commits 
himself  to  teaching  the  Christian  faith,  I feel 
it  is  essential  that  the  hymns  we  sing  accurately 
interpret  the  gospel.  1 am  humbly  aware  that 
the  theology  of  our  congregations  may  well 
be  shaped  more  by  the  songs  we  sing  than 
by  the  sermons  we  hear.  — Sheldon  W.  Burk- 
halter.  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

The  article,  “Joni  Maddox  of  Macon  ” (Jan.  27), 
moved  me  to  write.  Why  would  a story  like  this 
appear  in  a paper  that  is  supposed  to  be  a Chris- 
tian paper? 

Reading  through  the  Book  of  Jonah  in  the 
Bible,  I can  find  no  similarity  to  this  story  in 
the  Gospel  Herald.  Could  this  not  be  misleading 
to  people,  especially  little  children?  Christ  taught 
if  anyone  adds  to,  or  takes  away  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  He  will  also  add  to  his  plagues  and  take 
his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

I believe  to  put  the  Bible  in  story  form  so 
people  can  understand  it  better  is  very  good.  But 
in  this  story,  the  true  meaning  was  completely 
changed,  the  value  of  the  story  was  not  even 
present. 

I must  say,  I am  very  much  disappointed  that 
a so-called  Christian  puts  out  literature  as 
this.  — Daniel  Miller,  Jr.,  Guaimaca  F.M.,  Hon- 
duras 


I read  and  pondered  Doris  Longacre  s article, 
“If  They  Sent  Us  a Missionary.  ” I agree  that 
the  problem  of  our  living  standard  is  one  which 
must  trouble  our  brethren  in  the  third  world. 
If  they  sent  us  missionaries,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  many  hurdles  to  overcome  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  them  and  ourselves. 

1 do  wish  that  more  credit  might  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  Canadian  and  American 
Mennonites  who  are  struggling  with  this  prob- 
lem of  living  standard,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  solve  than  some  articles  might  imply. 

If  a missionary  couple  with  a family  came  from 
Asia  to  minister  to  the  affluent  Canadians  and 
Americans,  let  us  try  to  imagine  what  might 
happen.  Let  us  suppose  they  decided  to  set  up 
their  ministry  in  the  city  of  Kitchener,  which  is 
not  too  far  from  where  we  live.  Their  first 
problem  would  be  living  accommodation.  What 
would  they  choose  as  the  best  example  of  simple 
living?  An  apartment?  I scanned  the  newspaper 
to  see  how  they  would  manage.  Many  apart- 
ment advertisements  say  ‘adults  only.”’  The 
only  one  which  stated  children  were  welcome 
asked  over  $200  per  month  rent.  This  would 
scandalize  the  mission  board  back  in  Asia.  How- 
ever, they  might  after  endless  search  find  some- 
thing at  a better  price  which  might  accept  chil- 
dren. 

Suppose  they  decided  their  ministry  required 
a house.  Only  a few  real  estate  advertisements 
offer  anything  under  $40,000.  If  they  wished 
to  identify  with  the  people  they  came  to  minister 
to,  they  would  have  to  go  through  the  red  tape 
of  obtaining  a mortgage  which  can  easily  run 
11-12  percent  interest  here  in  Canada.  If  they 
decided  to  build  their  simple  home,  they  would 
be  faced  with  building  regulations  and  the  stark 
fact  that  a Canadian  home  must  be  adequate 
to  withstand  possible  cold  and  stormy  winter 
weather.  This  means  that  we  automatically  con- 
sume more  energy  heating  our  homes  than 
would  be  necessary  in  most  Asian  countries. 
Would  the  Asiatic  mission  board  understand? 

If  they  wanted  to  identify  with  the  people. 


they  would  also  have  to  be  conscious  of  the 
upkeep  of  their  property  or  face  the  possible 
hostility  of  neighbors  who  would  claim  it  de- 
values their  own  property. 

If  this  couple  felt  the  best  way  to  minister 
to  the  rich  Canadians  was  to  get  a job  and 
illustrate  how  to  handle  money  in  a less  material- 
istic way,  what  would  happen? 

1.  Would  they  be  prepared  to  cope  with  punch- 
ing a time  clock  and  an  assembly  line?  What 
about  layoffs  and  unemployment? 

2.  what  about  transportation  to  work?  The 
Kitchener  Transit  System  was  on  strike  for  a 
lengthy  period  of  time  last  fall.  A bicycle  or 
motorbike  will  work  in  summer,  but  not  in  win- 
ter. Do  you  suppose  they  would  finally  consider 
a car  a necessity?  Then  there  is  insurance  and 
repair  bills. 

3.  How  much  would  be  left  after  they  paid 
their  mortgage,  food  utilities,  upkeep,  clothes? 
(A  wider  selection  of  clothing  is  required  in 
a country  with  a changeable  climate).  Maybe 
they  might  have  a number  of  families  live  to- 
gether in  a one-family  house  as  the  immigrants 
apparently  often  do  and  thus  live  more  eco- 
nomically. Yet  would  that  pattern  of  life  impress 
the  Canadians  any  more  than  some  of  the  living 
patterns  our  missionaries  try  to  overcome  but 
scarcely  succeed?  From  comments  1 have  heard 
on  that  topic,  the  answer  would  be  “no.  ’ 

I would  conclude  by  saying  that  we  should  not 
give  up  in  despair  when  we  feel  the  gap  cannot 
be  bridged  between  ourselves  and  the  third 
world.  I affirm  the  fact  that  we  do  need  articles 
like  the  one  written  by  Doris  Longacre  to  prod 
us  in  our  thinking.  It  does  help  to  stem  the 
tide  of  being  swept  along  accepting  everything 
that  is  supposedly  part  of  the  good  life.  Thus, 
we  can  develop  a more  Christian  lifestyle  in  the 
midst  of  affluence.  — Kenneth  Cressman,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Leatherman  — Cuntz.  — Herbert  Leatherman, 
Ottsville,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  cong.,  and  Miriam 
F.  Guntz,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong.,  by 
Matthew  Kolb,  Mar.  27,  1976. 

McCance  — Stutzman.  — Richard  L.  McCance, 
Jr.,  Delta,  Ohio,  and  Jody  Stutzman,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Laverne  Ait,  Mar.  20, 
1976. 

Martin  — Stoner.  — Allen  K.  Martin,  Jackson 
Center,  Gingerichs  cong.,  and  E.  Elaine  Stoner, 
Jonestown,  Pa.,  Meckville  cong.,  by  James  R. 
Hess,  Mar.  27,  1976. 

Miller  — Derstine.  — Glen  Miller,  Greeley, 
Colo.,  Eiler  cong.,  and  Mim  Derstine,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Calvary  Temple,  by  Gary  Hauch  and  Roy- 
den  Schweitzer,  Mar.  14.  1976. 

Schwartzentruber  — Boshart.  — Mark 
Schwartzentruber,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  and 
Joyce  Boshart,  Petersburg,  Ont.,  both  of  Stein- 
man  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Mar.  20,  1976. 

Slatter — LeFever. — Lowell  Slatter  and 
Jo  Ann  LeFever,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  both  from  the 
Filer  cong.,  by  Royden  Schweitzer,  Mar.  20, 
1976. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Clemmer,  Galen  and  Eileen  (Hoogenboom), 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  third  daughter,  Sheri  Denise, 
Mar.  16,  1976. 


April  20, 1976 
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Cross,  Joe  and  Alpha  (Weirich),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Beth  Ann, 
Mar,  26,  1976. 

Mullet,  Melvin  and  Sally  (Sharp),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kenneth  Lynn,  Mar.  21,  1976. 

Nafziger,  Dan  and  Shirley  (Nafziger),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amy 
Lynn,  Mar.  19,  1976, 

Nice,  Dennis  L.,  and  Margaret  J.  (Stauffer), 
Sheridan,  Ore.,  first  child,  Angela  Michelle, 
Dec.  13,  1975. 

Oswald,  Gerald  and  Mary  Lou  (Hunsberger), 
Shickley,  Neb,,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Gwen- 
dolyn Gail,  Mar.  26,  1976. 

Overholt,  Joseph  and  Vicky  (Hoeflich),  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremv 
Jo,  Nov.  4,  1975. 

Rodman,  Jerry  and  Carolyn  (Hooley),  An- 
gola, Ind,,  third  child,  second  son,  James  Lee, 
Jan.  11,  1976. 

Troyer,  Russel  and  Darlene  (Richard),  Schick- 
ley.  Neb.,  first  child,  Michael  Keith,  Mar.  10, 
1976. 

Zimmerman,  Mark  and  Lucille  (Martin), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy 
Lynn,  Mar.  27.  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Alma,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Caroline 
(Burkholder)  Nofziger,  was  born  near  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  May  22,  1900;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Fulton 
County  Health  Center,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar.  1, 
1976;  aged  75  y.  On  Dec.  16,  1926,  she  was 
married  to  John  Beck,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Robert  J.,  William  D.,  and 
James),  3 daughters  (Pauline — Mrs.  Milton 
Stauffer,  Lois — Mrs.  Marlin  Rufenacht,  and 
Carolyn  Beck),  18  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  4 brothers  (Clarence,  Lloyd, 
Roy,  and  Jesse  Nofziger).  She  was  a member  of 
West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar,  4,  in  charge  of 
Edward  Diener  and  E.  B.  Frey;  interment  in 
Pettisville,  Ohio, 

Bishop,  Margaret  D.,  daughter  of  Samuel  M. 
and  Hannah  (Overholt)  Myers,  was  born  at 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Mar.  21,  1914;  died  of  cancer 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers ville.  Pa.,  Mar. 
26,  1976;  aged  62  y.  On  Sept.  7,  1935,  she  was 
married  to  Claude  B.  Bishop,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Marilyn 
Godshall),  2 sons  (C.  Bruce  and  C.  Lamar), 
10  grandchildren,  2 sisters,  and  2 brothers. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  28,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  Burk- 
halter  and  David  F.  Derstine;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Brubaker,  Jonas  B.,  son  of  Martin  K.  and 
Annie  (Bear)  Brubaker,  was  born  at  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  June  8,  1889;  died  unexpectedly  at 
his  home  on  Mar.  8,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Oct. 
22,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  Hostetter, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1962.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (J.  Herbert),  2 grandchildren,  and 
2 sisters,  (Mrs.  Ruth  Brandt  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Vesta  Grissinger).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Mount  Joy  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  11,  in  charge  of 
Henry  W.  Frank  and  Joseph  B.  Hostetler;  in- 
terment in  the  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Cehman,  Charles  W.,  son  of  Noah  H. 
and  Emma  (Hollinger)  Gehman,  was  born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1920;  died  unexpect- 
edly at  his  home  on  Mar.  27,  1976;  aged  56  y. 
He  was  married  to  Minerva  B.  Weaver,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Nelson), 
2 daughters  (Nancy  — Mrs.  John  Leaman  and 
Sally),  2 grandchildren,  his  parents,  3 brothers 


(Samuel,  Noah,  Jr.,  and  John),  3 sisters  (Edith  — 
Mrs.  Vernon  C.  Martin,  Anna — Mrs.  Paul 
Weaver,  and  Kathryn  — Mrs.  J.  Irvin 

Weaver).  He  was  a member  of  the  First  Deaf 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar. 
27,  in  charge  of  Raymond  Rohrer,  Paul  Zehr, 
and  Paul  G.  Landis;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Kamp,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Ann  (Steiner)  Zimmerly,  was  born  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1891;  died  in 
Doctors’  Hospital,  Massillon,  Ohio,  Mar. 

24,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  Oct.  26,  1911,  she 
was  married  to  Otto  Kamp,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Silas),  4 daughters 
(Sylvia — Mrs.  Foster  Jaberg,  Melvena — Mrs. 
Titus  Gerber,  Verna — Mrs.  Eugene  Raber, 
and  Marie — Mrs.  Duane  Amstutz),  22  grand- 
children, 23  great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Kidron  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reu- 
ben Hofstetter;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

King,  Virgil  Ray,  son  of  Frank  B.  and 
Lydia  (Mast)  King,  was  born  in  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  July  13,  1943;  died  in  a plane  crash  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1976;  aged  32  y. 
On  July  26,  1963,  he  was  married  to  Becky 
Horst,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 children  (Sandra,  Brian,  and  Jessica).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Steelton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Frazer 
Mennonite  Church  on  Feb.  21,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Malin,  Leon  Oberholtzer,  and  Gordon 
Zook;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Lint,  Elmar  C.,  son  of  Hiram  and  Eliza 
(Heim)  Lint,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.^ 
Dec.  24,  1901;  died  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1976;  aged  74  y.  He  was 
married  to  Mabel  Sprengle,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Carol  — Mrs. 
William  Urbassik),  4 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John).  He  was  a member  of  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Jan.  10,  in  charge  of  Harry  Y.  Shet- 
ler  and  David  N.  Finney;  interment  in  Richland 
Cemetery. 

Marner,  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Reber)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
lovt^.  May  26,  1906;  died  at  Joetown,  Iowa, 
Mar^  25,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On  Sept.  30,  1924, 
she  was  married  to  Chris  E.  Marner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Helen 
— Mrs.  Clarence  Yoder),  2 sons  (Wallace  and 
Ray),  one  brother  (Ralph  Gingerich),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Fannie  Smucker  and  Alta — Mrs. 
Bill  Kauffman).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar.  27,  in  charge 
of  Dean  Swartzendruber  and  Robert  K.  Yoder; 
interment  in  the  Lower  Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Truman,  son  of  Rudy  and  Fannie 
(Mishler)  Miller,  was  born  at  White  Cloud, 
Mich.,  Apr.  12,  1898;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Mar.  14,  1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  2,  1922, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  Maurer,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  June  3,  1965.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Harold  and  Virgil),  one  daughter  (Lois), 
8 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Mary  Ann  Hersh- 
berger), and  one  brother  (Ernest  Miller).  He 
was  a member  of  the  West  Clinton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  E. 
B.  Frey;  interment  in  Pettisville,  Ohio. 

Schrock,  Sarah  M.,  was  born  at  Fulton  Co., 
June  10,  1886;  died  at  Fairlawn  Haven  Nursing 
Home,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar.  24,  1976;  aged 
89  y.  On  Feb.  25,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Ira  L.  Schrock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 daughters  (Vera  — Mrs.  Alfred  Rupp 
and  Velma  Grieser),  2 sons  (Ceaphus  and  Eddie 
Schrock),  25  granchildren,  37  great-grand- 


children, and  one  brother  (Edward  Beck).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Verdan  and 
Cleo).  She  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  in- 
terment in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Smith,  C.  William  L.,  son  of  Elcana  and 
Grace  (Armentrout)  Smith,  was  born  at  Mt. 
Clinton,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1903;  died  at  Salem, 
Ohio,  Mar.  22,  1976;  aged  72  y.  On  Aug.  11, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Layona  M.  McDorman, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Lottie — Mrs.  Ivan  Gable  and  Lorene — Mrs. 
Chester  Gable),  6 grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Ethel  Mullins),  and  2 brothers  (Elmer 
and  Albert).  He  was  a member  of  the  Midway 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Mar.  25,  in  charge  of  Ernest  D. 
Martin,  Paul  Yoder,  and  Lester  Graybill;  in- 
terment in  the  Midway  Cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Milton  L.,  was  born  near 
Midland,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1898;  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  near  Harrington,  Del.,  Mar.  28, 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1920,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Savanna  Bender,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  May  26,  1973.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Lewis,  Milton,  Jr.,  and  John  Mark),  2 daugh- 
ters (Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Willard  Kauffman  and 
Carolyn  — Mrs.  Lawrence  Mast),  22  grand- 
children, 3 great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (La- 
ban and  Ernest),  one  sister  (Sadie — Mrs.  Frank 
Sturpe),  and  one  half  brother  (Simon).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Greenwood  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
John  F.  Mishler,  Earl  Swartzentruber,  and  Mark 
Swartzentruber;  interment  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery. 

Zook,  Loren,  son  of  Frank  and  Sadie  (Stoltzfus) 
Zook,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1918; 
died  at  his  home  in  Allensville,  Pa.,  Feb.  2, 
1976;  aged  57  y.  He  was  married  to  Janet  E. 
Hartzler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Douglas  Ray),  2 brothers  (Floyd  and  Paul 
S.),  and  2 sisters  (Lois — Mrs.  Mark  King  and 
Pauline  — Mrs.  Byron  Peachey).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Beth- El  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  5,  in  charge 
of  J.  Elrose  Hartzler,  John  B.  Zook,  and  Paul 
Roth;  interment  in  the  Allensville  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  321  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  348  by  Dan 
Shenk;  p.  349  by  John  Bender. 


calendar 


Southeast  Convention,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Apr.  23-24. 

Homecoming,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Apr.  23-25. 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  Mav 
1-2. 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.  D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Assembly  77  and  the  churchwide  youth  convention  at 
YMCA  of  the  Rockies,  Estes  Park  Center,  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Earlier  Football  Time 
Opposed  by  Cburches 

Pastors  and  members  of  16  churches 
near  Memorial  Stadium,  home  of  the 
Baltimore  Colts,  have  strongly  opposed 
a bill  that  would  allow  the  scheduling 
of  football  games  on  Sundays  at  1:00 
p.m.  If  the  proposed  bill  is  approved  by 
the  state  legislature,  no  parking  would  be 
allowed  on  the  main  streets  leading  to 
the  stadium  after  11.00  a.m.  — the  hour 
when  most  area  churches  begin  morning 
services. 

“Well  fight  on  this  issue,”  said 
R.  Edward  Dowdy,  secretary  of  the  Home- 
stead-Montebello  Churches  and  Commu- 
nity Organizations.  Professional  football 
games  have  long  been  scheduled  for 
2:00  p.m.  Pro  football  forees  and  Baltimore 
city  officials  have  argued  that  Colts  are 
losing  national  television  exposure  because 
of  their  late  starting  time. 

Mr.  Dowdy  said  hundreds  of  church 
members  have  already  signed  petitions 
opposing  the  proposed  bill.  He  estimated 
that  the  16  churches  have  a combined 
membership  of  4,000  to  5,000. 

Dies  When  Husband  Bars  Transfusion 

A Jehovah’s  Witness  in  Ontario,  Mrs. 
Antoinette  DiCarlo,  48,  gravely  injured 
in  a traffic  accident,  died  after  her 
husband  refused  to  allow  a blood  trans- 
fusion, investigating  coroner  Dr.  Bruce 
Fenton  said.  Mrs.  DiCarlo  died  in  the 
intensive  care  ward  of  St.  Catharines 
General  Hospital  3 1/2  hours  after  she 
was  admitted. 

“The  documents  refusing  the  blood 
were  signed  by  her  husband,  ” Dr.  Fen- 
ton said.  “He  said  she  was  not  to  have 
blood.  She  was  in  no  condition  to  sign 
the  documents  herself.  I’m  trying  to  find 
out  whether  she  was  conscious.  . . . 

She  was  either  unconscious,  or  close  to 
it.  It’s  very  likely  she  would  have  lived 
if  she’d  accepted  blood.  ” 

Soviets  on  Religious  Freedom 

An  important  article  in  Izvestiya  on 
January  31  claims  that  Soviet  legislation 
on  religion  is  “the  most  humane  and  dem- 
ocratic in  the  world.”  The  author  is 
Vladimir  Kuroedov,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Religious  Affairs  under  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  and  there- 
fore the  article  carries  all  the  authority 
of  a Soviet  government  pronouncement 
on  religious  policy. 


The  thrust  of  the  article  is  severe 
criticism  of  so-called  “reactionary  circles 
in  the  West,  ” who  have  “put  into 
circulation  the  filthy  invention  that  there 
is  no  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  USSR, 
that  Soviet  legislation  suppresses  the 
rights  of  the  church  and  believers.  ” 

The  article  gives  the  impression  that 
the  Western  eritics  of  Soviet  religious 
policy  are  numerous  and  are  found  in 
“a  number  of  Western  countries,  ” but 
they  are  not  identified,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  first  is  Philip  Potter, 
General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  The  second  is  Cardinal 
Konig  of  Vienna  who  earns  Kuroedov’s 
disapproval  for  writing  in  the  Frankfurter 
Allegemeine  Zeitung  that  “the  Soviet 
Union  is  a society  consisting  of  two 
classes,  believers  and  atheists,  between 
whom  a bitter  struggle  is  in  progress.” 
The  main  thrust  of  the  article  seems  to 
be  defensive,  a reaction  to  Western  criti- 
cism, particularly  that  expressed  at  the 
WCC  Assembly  in  Nairobi. 

Clergy  Confidentiality  Bill 

A bill  guaranteeing  the  confidentiality 
of  information  shared  between  clergy 
and  those  they  counsel  has  been  passed 
by  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature  and 
sent  to  Gov.  Julian  Carroll  for  action. 
The  measure  clarifies  the  language 
of  the  current  state  law  by  providing 
that  a minister,  priest,  or  rabbi  cannot 
be  required  to  testify  in  any  criminal, 
civil,  or  administrative  proceeding  about 
any  information  confidentially  communi- 
cated in  his  professional  capacity,  if  such 
testimony  would  violate  a sacred  or 
moral  trust. 

The  clergy  confidentiality  bill  was  de- 
signed to  place  communications  with 
ministers  under  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
tection given  conversations  between 
attorneys  and  clients  or  physicians  and 
patients,  according  to  the  Kentucky 
Council  of  Churches. 


Charismatic  Renewal 
Conference  Planned 

A mammoth  meeting  of  Christian  charis- 
matics,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  ecumen- 
ical gatherings  in  history — with  some 
60,000  participants,  will  be  held  July  20- 
24,  1977,  at  various  sites  in  Kansas  City. 
The  program  will  encourage  “free  expres- 
sion’ of  denominational  conferences  with- 
in the  general  conference  itself. 

Called  the  “1977  Conference  on  Charis- 
matic Renewal  in  the  Christian  Churches,  ” 
the  gathering  will  include  Baptists, 
Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
Mennonites,  Methodists,  Pentecostals, 
Presbyterians,  and  other  Christians.  It 
will  use  Arrowhead  Stadium,  home  of  the 


Kansas  City  Chiefs,  a new  downtown 
convention  complex,  Kemper  Arena, 
and  many  other  sites. 

The  outdoor  stadium  will  be  the  scene 
of  ecumenical  gatherings  each  evening, 
while  the  other  facilities  will  be  used  for 
denominational  meetings,  workshops,  and 
worship. 

Urges  Nonviolence  in 
Appeal  to  Palestinians 

Antiwar  activist  Daniel  Berrigan  has 
urged  Palestinians  to  use  nonviolent 
means  to  achieve  their  goals.  Speaking 
at  Harvard  University,  the  controversial 
Jesuit  charged  that  the  Palestinians  have 
“betrayed”  their  movement  by  engaging 
in  “rhetorical  violence  and  blind  ter- 
rorism. ” 

As  alternative  forms  of  direct  action. 
Father  Berrigan  rhetorically  asked:  “What 
if  your  people  equipped  boats  to  enter 
Israeli  harbors  to  speak  the  truth  and 
implement  the  Palestinians’  right  to 
return?  What  if  you  began  knocking  on 
doors  of  Israeli  embassies  — demanding 
peace,  demanding  the  restoration  of  your 
rights  and  homes,  taking  into  account 
Jewish  fears,  welcoming  Israel  s people 
to  your  sides  among  your  people? 

He  also  suggested  that  Palestinians 
appropriate  some  Jewish  slogans  in  their 
campaign,  such  as  “Let  my  people  go,  ” 
and  “Next  year  in  Jerusalem.” 

U.S.  Size  of  Household  Drops 

About  half  of  the  nation’s  71.1  million 
households  consists  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons, with  one  in  five  being  a person 
living  alone,  and  nearby  one  in  every 
three  consisting  of  only  two  persons,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  statistics  reveal. 
The  number  of  one-person  households 
“rose  dramatically”  between  1970  and 
1975  according  to  the  bureau’s  Current 
Population  Survey,  data  for  which  was 
collected  in  March  1975.  In  contrast,  the 
number  of  households  having  five,  six, 
seven,  or  more  persons  dropped  over  the 
five-year  period. 


UCC,  Disciples  to  Talk  of  Possible  Union 

The  1. 8-million-member  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  1.3  million-member 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  have 
named  committees  to  discuss  possible 
union.  Leaders  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions — Kenneth  L.  Teegarden,  Disciples 
general  minister  and  president,  and  Robert 
V.  Moss,  UCC  president,  serve  on  the 
committees. 

Preliminary  discussions  were  held 
earlier  this  year  and  others  are  planned 
for  September. 


April  20, 1976 
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As  a result  of  such  books  as: 


Meditations  for  the  New  Mother  by  Helen 
Good  Brenneman.  “I  recommend  this  book  highly 
and  hope  that  every  mother  in  our  Mennonite 
congregations,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
mothers,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
it.”  — Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  1953.  They 
have!  It  is  now  in  its  twenty-second  printing 
and  still  a popular  gift  for  the  new  mother. 
Softcover,  $1.95.  Hardcover,  $3.95. 


Meditations  for  the  Expectant  Mother  by  Helen 
Good  Brenneman.  “Every  expectant  mother 
will  feel  refreshed  and  encouraged  with  these 
well-written  meditations,  which  she  will  often 
want  to  reread.  Expectant  fathers  too  would 
profit  thereby.  I highly  recommend  the  book.” 

— Gospel  Herald,  1970.  Softcover,  $2.50.  Hard- 
cover $3.95. 


Henry’s  Red  Sea  by  Barbara  Claassen  Smucker. 
“In  this  book  that  should  be  read  by  children 
in  every  Mennonite  home  and  by  their  parents, 
the  pen  of  Barbara  Smucker  pictures  Henry’s 
soul.  The  violent  eruption  of  World  War  II 
sent  the  lad  and  his  people  swarming  across 
eastern  Europe.  Henry  has  a struggle  to  find 
food  in  a war-plundered  country,  but  the  larger 
struggle  of  his  family  is  to  find  a faith  amidst 
the  smudgy  ruins  of  a civilization.”  — The 
Mennonite,  1955.  Softcover,  $2.50. 


Meditations  for  the  Newly  Married  by  John 
M.  Drescher.  ”...  wholesome,  biblical,  and 
practical ...  a combination  of  tact,  taste,  and 
forthrightness  make  this  book  by  a Mennonite 
minister  a fine  gift  for  the  June  bride  and 
groom.”  — Moody  Monthly,  1969.  Deluxe  cloth 
edition,  gift-boxed,  $4.95. 


The  Secret  Church  by  Louise  A.  Vernon.  A 
historical  novel  about  Anabaptists  during  the 
Reformation.  Just  one  of  nine  such  books  for 
young  people  that  bring  to  life  such  important 
church  fathers  as  George  Fox,  Menno  Simons, 
Johann  Gutenberg,  William  Tyndale,  and  John 
Wesley.  The  Secret  Church,  Hardcover,  $2.50. 
Softcover,  $1.95. 


. . .we  have  received 
letters  like  this: 


Mennonite  Community  Cookbook  by  Mary 
Emma  Showalter.  Can  a book  become  a “classic” 
in  just  25  years?  It  can  if  it  is  reprinted  21 
times  and  still  sells  over  1,000  copies  per 
month.  “Good  home-cooking  on  a modest  bud- 
get.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “Truly  a treasury 
of  delicious  recipes.”  — Christian  Review. 

Cloth,  $8.95. 
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Chinese  Eyes  by  Marjorie  Waybill.  For  ages 
5-7.  “The  author  of  this  book  is  very  sensitive 
to  a child’s  inner  thoughts  and  feelings.  . . . 

Give  it  to  your  child  and  discover  its  beauty.” 

— National  Union  of  Christian  Schools.  Hard- 
cover, $5.95. 

Spirit  Fruit  by  John  M.  Drescher.  “Anyone  who 
reads  [Spirit  Fruit]  should  have  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  ‘fruits’  and  how  they  are 
encouraged.  ...  I recommend  it  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  alike.  It  should  be  in  every  church 
library.”  — Church  and  Synagogue  Library 
Association.  Cloth,  $5.95. 


Rosanna  of  the  Amish  by  Joseph  W.  Yoder. 
Published  originally  in  1940,  this  touching 
true  story  of  an  Irish  orphan  who  became  part 
of  the  unusual  world  of  the  Amish  has  become 
a modern  classic  in  Mennonite  literature.  Hard- 
cover, $3.95.  Paperback,  $1.25. 

Cricket  by  Dorothy  Hamilton.  A boy  and  his  pony. 
Just  one  of  sixteen  juvenile  novels  by  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton that  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by 
parents  and  children  for  the  stories  they  tell 
and  the  values  they  teach.  Hardcover,  $2.95. 
Softcover,  $1.95. 
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Have  you  sampled  the  "good,  simple  quality"  of  our  books? 


If  you  have,  may  we  suggest  these  new  ones? 


Day  of  Disaster  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe.  The  story  of  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser- 
vice — hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes,  fires,  and  tornadoes  and  the  people 
who  try  to  relieve  the  suffering  “in  the  name  of  Christ.  ” Written  so  that  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  MDS  might  get  an  exciting  glimpse  at  this  unique  form  of  dis- 
cipleship.  “ . . . the  story  of  MDS  is  as  unselfish  as  it  is  amazing.  . . .” 

U.  S.  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Paperback,  $1.95. 

Learning  to  Cope  by  Helen  Good  Brenneman.  Helen  Good  Brenneman  tells 
how  she  has  come  to  terms  with  multiple  sclerosis  and  reveals  ways  a number 
of  disabled  friends  have  learned  to  cope  with  their  severe  handicaps.  “A 
‘broken  wing’  doesn’t  keep  Helen  Brenneman  from  soaring.”  — Elkhart  Truth. 
Paperback,  $1.65. 

Levi  Coffin  and  the  Underground  Railroad  by  Charles  Ludwig.  Based  on  real 
names  and  incidents,  this  historical  and  biographical  novel  brings  to  life  the 
story  of  how  the  underground  railroad  helped  slaves  escape  to  Canada.  Levi 
Coffin  was  “president  ” of  the  underground  railroad.  Hardcover,  $4.95. 

Living  Creatively  as  an  Older  Adult  by  Glenn  H.  Asquith.  “Glenn  Asquith 
speaks  as  an  older  person  with  older  persons.  . . . One  benefits  from  the  per- 
spective of  a man  who  sees  life  steady  and  sees  it  whole.  ...  1 found  something 
on  page  after  page  that  will  be  useful  in  understanding  motivation  for  living 
at  any  age.”  — Prof.  Wayne  E.  Oates.  A wealth  of  practical  suggestions  to 
anyone  who  is  sixty-five  and  still  counting.  Paperback,  $1.95. 


More-With-Less  Cookbook  by  Doris  Longacre.  Commissioned  by  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in  light  of  world  food  needs,  made  up  of  over  500  recipes 
from  Mennonite  kitchens,  this  cookbook  tells  you  how  to  eat  better  while  con- 
suming less  of  the  world’s  food  resources.  It  stresses  a simpler  diet,  one  that 
uses  less  meat,  does  not  rely  on  convenience  foods,  and  provides  clear  recipes 
that  demonstrate  how  to  accomplish  these  goals.  Wire  bound.  $4.95. 

Winter  Girl  by  Dorothy  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Hamilton  explores  and  resolves  the 
problem  of  jealousy  between  two  sisters.  An  attractive  gift  for  any  9-to-14- 
year-old  girl.  Hardcover,  $3.50.  Softcover,  $2.50. 

The  Great  Trek  of  The  Russian  Mennonites  to  Central  Asia,  1880-1884 
by  Fred  Richard  Belk.  A dramatic  chapter  from  the  Mennonite  past,  the  story 
of  Claas  Epp’s  small  group  who  crossed  the  wilderness  in  search  of  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  Promised  Land.  Fred  Richard  Belk  “tells  the  story  with 
skill  and  empathy.”  — C.  J.  Dyck,  Cloth.  $9.95. 
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If  you  haven’t,  try  any  of  them  and  see! 
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From  30  to  60 


The  passage  of  life  is  marked  off  by  days,  months,  years, 
and  decades.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  life  is  different 
at  different  stages,  but  we  seldom  stop  to  reflect  on  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  difference. 

The  age  of  40  has  been  known  for  years  to  be  a water- 
shed. And  some  young  person  during  the  sixties  coined  a slo- 
gan, “Never  trust  anyone  over  30!”  Evidently  people  are 
different  after  30,  but  what  is  the  significance  of  the  differ- 
ence? 

Henry  Simmons  in  Religious  Education  writes  that  persons 
from  the  age  of  30  to  60  have  a special  kind  of  psychological 
and  religious  experience  which  sets  them  off  from  those 
before  them.  This  is  the  period,  he  says,  for  a major 
shift  from  preoccupation  with  the  outer  life  to  concern  for 
the  inner. 

Now  inner  and  outer  life  are  not  precise  descriptive 
terms.  What  does  he  mean?  From  his  article  I gather  he  is 
saying  that  after  age  30  we  turn  from  the  task  of  growing 
up  to  the  task  of  finding  out  what  life  means.  Who  are  we 
and  what  are  we  meant  to  be? 

This  we  know  immediately  is  not  a clear-cut  change.  The 
scenery  of  life  after  30  is  not  completely  changed  from  that 
before.  As  one  crosses  the  border  between  countries,  it  is 
not  always  apparent  from  the  terrain  that  one  is  different 
from  another.  But  the  farther  one  moves  into  the  new 
country  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  something  is  different. 

Certainly  adolescents  and  young  adults  ponder  the 
meaning  of  life  and  older  people  do  too.  But  in  the  long 
middle  period,  it  is  suggested,  we  are  particularly  chal- 
lenged to  put  our  house  of  faith  in  order.  If  we  do  so, 
this  can  be  a period  of  personal  growth  and  spiritual  ac- 
complishment. In  fact,  Reuel  Howe  some  20  years  ago 
characterized  this  period  by  a book  entitled  The  Creative 
Years. 

One  aspect  which  Howe  emphasizes  and  Simmons  men- 
tions is  the  variety  of  personal  crises  which  people  in  the 
middle  years  must  sometimes  face.  This  is  the  period  when 
many  realize  that  they  will  never  reach  their  highest  oc- 
cupational dreams.  These  may  be  periods  of  family  tension. 


even  breakup  through  death  or  separation.  These  are  the 
years  when  physical  limitations  begin  to  show  themselves, 
when  colleagues  fall  by  the  way. 

Yet  the  people  in  this  period  are  called  on  by  church  and 
society  for  heavy  responsibilities.  Later  on  they  will  be  re- 
tired and  may  be  sought  out  because  of  this.  But  now  they 
are  expected  to  work  hard  and  also  do  their  share  of  the 
church’s  and  world’s  volunteer  work. 

Simmons  implies  that  the  pilgrimage  of  the  inner  life  may 
be  overlooked  by  those  responsible  for  the  education  and 
counseling  of  the  middle-aged.  Why  should  these  people 
need  help?  Many  are  financially  secure  (toward  the  end  of 
the  period  more  than  the  beginning)  and  are  hard  at  work 
in  their  occupations.  The  popular  slogans  of  the  day  give 
no  hint  of  the  need  for  any  inner  pilgrimage.  (“If  you  have 
good  health,  you  have  everything.”)  We  know  it’s  an  ad- 
vertiser’s lie,  but  when  you  hear  a lie  often  enough  you 
begin  to  wonder  if  it  may  be  partly  true. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  nurture  of  children  and 
young  people.  Teachers  specialize  with  various  age-groups. 
There  are  curriculum  materials  just  for  them.  Young  adults 
(especially  those  not  going  to  college)  are  given  less  atten- 
tion, but  still  they  are  recognized  as  a group  with  a special  i 
age-level  task  and  special  needs.  Older  people  are  recog- 
nized as  a group  to  be  studied:  there  is  an  academic  dis- 
cipline, gerontology.  They  also  have  their  own  special  I 
clubs  and  study  courses. 

In  between  stretches  that  long  middle  span.  Does  noth- 
ing special  happen  here  requiring  our  educational  and 
pastoral  attention?  Simmons  affirms  that  it  does.  This  is 
the  time  to  come  to  terms  with  life  in  a way  not  possible: 
before. 

Because  each  new  stage  in  life  is  a new  road  with  no 
clear  map  at  hand,  the  traveler  may  become  confused  and 
lose  his  way.  But  as  simple  a thing  as  asking  these  people 
to  tell  their  own  personal  stories  to  another  can  provide  the 
clue  to  new  understanding  of  who  they  are  and  what  they 
really  want  to  be  under  God. 

A small  thing  but  quite  often  overlooked.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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g Will  It  Improve 

■ Your  Christian  Life? 

by  James  Pankratz 


^ Transcendental  Meditation  is  a natural  spontaneous  tech- 
nique which  allows  each  individual  to  expand  his  conscious 
mind  and  improve  all  aspects  of  life.  The  posters  carrying 
that  promise  seem  to  be  everywhere.  On  the  posters  is 
the  face  of  an  Indian  with  long  hair  and  beard,  and  with 
soft,  sparkling  eyes.  He  is  Maharishi,  the  “great  teacher.” 
He  and  his  followers  bring  a message  of  tranquillity,  cre- 
ativity, and  happiness,  and  during  the  last  several  years 
nearly  half  a million  North  Americans  have  tried  to  improve 
i their  lives  by  using  his  technique. 

Why?  Why  are  people  trying  Transcendental  Meditation, 
talking  about  Transcendental  Meditation,  attacking  Trans- 
cendental Meditation,  and  defending  Transcendental  Medi- 
tation? What  is  Transcendental  Meditation? 

TM  (as  the  movement  is  popularly  known)  is  the  com- 
mon name  for  a movement  which  has  several  official  organ- 
izations: International  Meditation  Society,  Spiritual  Regen- 
eration Movement,  American  Foundation  for  the  Science  of 
Creative  Intelligence,  and  others.  The  message  of  all  of 
these  is  the  same.  The  technique  which  they  teach  offers 
everyone  sound  physical  and  mental  health,  greater  ability 
in  action,  a greater  capacity  to  think  clearly,  increased 
efficiency  in  work,  and  more  loving  and  rewarding  relation- 
ships with  others. 

If  the  offer  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  TM  advocates 
point  out  that  many  of  these  results  have  been  verified 
in  scientifically  conducted  experiments.  TM  publications 


are  full  of  statistics  to  prove  these  claims.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  meditators  are  eager  to  testify  that  TM  works 
They  insist  that  people  who  meditate  need  less  sleep,  are 
more  rested,  less  anxious,  less  dependent  on  drugs  and 
alcohol,  work  more  effectively  and  creatively,  and  feel 
happier.  Many  meditators  say  that  TM  has  transformed 
their  lives. 

The  technique  which  generates  this  transformation  is  sim- 
ple. TM  is  always  taught  in  a series  of  seven  steps.  The 
first  two  steps  are  introductory  lectures,  advertised  by  pos- 
ters and  newspaper  announcements,  open  to  anyone,  and 
free  of  charge.  The  next  step,  for  those  who  are  interested, 
is  an  interview  with  an  instructor.  This  is  followed  by  four 
sessions  of  personal  initiation  and  instruction  during  which 
the  meditation  technique  is  described,  begun,  and  discussed. 
When  these  sessions  conclude  the  initiate  has  become  an 
official  meditator. 

The  most  important  step  in  this  process  is  the  initia- 
tion ceremony.  The  initiate  comes  to  the  TM  center  bring- 
ing three  pieces  of  sweet  fruit,  at  least  six  fresh  flowers, 
and  a clean  handkerchief.  These  are  the  gift  ' which  must 
be  presented  at  the  initiation  ceremony.  After  paying  the 
initiation  fee  (currently  about  $125)  the  initiate  follows 
his  instructor  into  a small  and  simply  furnished  room. 

The  Initiation  Ceremony.  The  initiation  ceremony  be- 
gins by  presenting  the  fruit,  flowers,  and  handkerchief 


as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Maharishi  s teacher 
Guru  Dev  (Divine  Teacher),  whose  picture  hangs  in  the 
room.  The  instructor  then  chants  a Sanskrit  hymn  which 
expresses  gratitude  to  all  the  gods  and  great  teachers  who 
have  passed  the  knowledge  of  this  technique  to  mankind 
for  hundreds  of  generations.  After  this  the  instructor  asks 
the  initiate  to  repeat  a simple  Sanskrit  word,  a mantra. 
This  mantra  is  the  special  formula  which  this  initiate  will 
use  when  meditating,  and  it  is  not  to  be  disclosed  to  any- 
one else. 

Once  the  initiate  has  learned  to  pronounce  the  mantra 
properly,  he  is  told  to  close  his  eyes  and  repeat  the  mantra 
without  moving  his  lips  or  tongue.  This  helps  the  mantra 
become  a natural  part  of  the  meditator.  The  mantra  is  im- 
portant as  a means  of  helping  the  meditator  to  relax.  The 
Maharishi  teaches  that  each  mantra  is  important  for  its 
sound,  its  vibration,  and  not  for  its  meaning.  Each  per- 
son s consciousness  pulsates  with  a particular  rhythm,  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  detect  the 
rhythm  of  each  initiate  and  then  to  select  a mantra  which 
will  pulsate  with  the  same  rhythm. 

As  the  meditator  relaxes  by  using  the  mantra,  he  is  told 
to  allow  his  mind  to  roam  freely,  to  think  and  to  remember 
whatever  comes  to  mind.  The  process  should  be  natural, 
automatic.  Whenever  the  meditator’s  mind  returns  to  the  con- 
scious level  (when  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is  meditating) 
and  he  is  tempted  to  try  to  force  his  mind  along  a specific 
line  of  thought,  he  is  taught  to  repeat  the  mantra  again 
to  relax  his  mind  and  to  allow  it  to  move  freely  to  other 
thoughts  and  memories.  The  meditator  is  told  to  use  this 
technique  twice  a day  for  about  twenty  minutes  each  time. 

After  this  initiation  ceremony  the  meditator  returns  to  his 
instructor  three  more  times  for  discussions  of  his  experiences 
while  meditating.  After  these  sessions  he  may  return  oc- 
casionally for  “checking,”  or  he  may,  after  many  months  of 
meditating,  participate  in  a training  program  for  instructors. 
But  essentially,  after  these  sessions,  he  is  a meditator. 

In  a sense,  that  is  all  there  is  to  TM  — just  a simple 
meditation  technique  which  can  be  learned  in  a few  lessons, 
and  which  can  be  practiced  in  two  twenty-minute  sessions 
each  day.  And  yet  TM  advocates  say  that  this  simple  tech- 
nique reduces  heart  and  respiration  rates,  stimulates 
creative  brain  activity,  makes  people  less  dependent  on 
drugs  and  alcohol,  helps  to  reconcile  marriages,  and  makes 
anxious  people  peaceful.  It  does  all  of  this,  they  say,  be- 
cause it  allows  people  to  follow  their  natural  tendency  to- 
ward happiness  and  self-fulfillment. 

The  assumption  behind  this  technique  is  that  people  have 
the  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  capacities  to  be  happy 
and  self-fulfilled,  and  are  unhappy  only  because  they  do  not 
utilize  their  potential.  TM  leads  to  self-fulfillment  because 
it  provides  an  easy  and  sure  way  to  release  human  poten- 
tial. 


James  Pankratz  teaches  world  religions  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  He  spent  two  years  in  India  doing  research 
on  world  religions. 


And  that  suggests  the  goal  of  TM.  Unlike  many  medita- 
tion systems,  TM  is  not  intended  as  a means  of  with- 
drawal from  society.  On  the  contrary,  TM’s  purpose  is  to 
“fit  people  for  action.”  That  is  why  the  supporters  of  TM 
emphasize  the  practical  results  of  meditation.  For  them  the 
proof  of  TM  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
satisfied  and  happy  meditators  who  are  deeply  involved  in 
normal  social  life. 

Yet,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  thousands  of  happy  medi- 
tators, TM  is  encountering  increasing  criticism,  and  much 
of  that  criticism  is  coming  from  Christians.  Some  of  the 
critics  point  out  that  TM  is  not  unique  as  a system  of 
meditation  and  relaxation.  Similar  techniques  have  been 
developed  in  nearly  all  the  major  religious  traditions  of 
the  world,  including  Christianity.  During  the  last  few 
years  scientists  have  developed  similar  meditation  techniques  , 
for  use  in  controlled  experiments.  This  criticism  is  not  an  ' 
attack  on  the  results  of  meditation,  but  it  does  seriously  , 
question  the  need  for  the  rituals  and  secrecy  which  are 
part  of  TM. 

For  Christians  a serious  assessment  of  TM  must  take  into  ; 
account  the  religious  nature  of  this  form  of  meditation.  The  ’ 
TM  movement  clearly  claims  that  it  is  no  threat  to  Chris-  ! 
tian  faith;  in  fact,  it  claims  that  Christians  who  meditate  will 
find  that  their  Christian  life  will  improve  significantly.  Most  ■ 
TM  advertising  emphasizes  that  the  movement  is  nonre-  ' 
ligious,  and  that  TM  techniques  can  help  people  of  all  faiths 
to  be  better  adherents  of  their  own  traditions. 

TM  Hindu  in  Origin,  But  TM,  despite  its  supporters’ 
protests  to  the  contrary,  is  Hindu  in  origin,  assumptions,  I 
and  procedure.  The  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi  developed 
this  meditation  technique  after  living  for  many  years  as  ^ 
a disciple  of  one  of  India’s  great  religious  leaders,  Swami  | 
Brahmananda  Saraswati.  For  six  years  after  Swami  Brah- 
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mananda’s  death  Maharishi  meditated  and  taught  in  India, 
but  in  1959  he  began  to  carry  his  message  abroad.  Since 
then  he  has  traveled  throughout  the  world  establishing 
centers  to  teach  TM.  His  movement  is  now  strongest 
in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  leadership  for  the 
movement  presently  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  TM  cannot  be  dismissed  simply  because  it 
originated  in  India;  that  by  itself  neither  commends  nor 
disqualifies  the  movement.  The  assumptions  of  TM,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  quite  another  matter. 

One  of  the  fundamental  premises  of  TM  is  that  human 
unhappiness  is  the  consequence  of  our  failure  to  use  our 
full  potential.  Our  vast  resources  lie  trapped  within  us 
because  we  are  unaware  of  them  and  unable  to  release 
them.  Our  human  predicament,  in  other  words,  is  an  in- 
ternal one. 

Consequently  the  remedy  which  TM  proposes  is  also 
an  internal  one.  Through  meditation  we  are  able  to 
move  to  more  refined  and  subtle  aspects  of  our  being 
and  draw  on  the  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  re- 
sources which  are  largely  unused.  TM  literature  fre- 
quently insists  that  the  resources  which  we  draw  upon 
to  give  us  happiness  are  our  own. 

For  the  Christian,  TM’s  analysis  of  the  human  pre- 
dicament and  its  proposed  remedy  is  incomplete.  Man’s 
relationship  to  God,  the  concept  of  sin,  and  the  conquest 
of  death  through  Christ  have  no  place  in  TM.  All  of 
these  omissions  amply  demonstrate  that  while  TM  has 
attempted  to  remedy  man’s  alienation  from  himself, 
it  has  ignored  man’s  alienation  from  God. 

Another  premise  upon  which  TM  is  based  is  that  the 
meditation  technique  is  effective  even  if  the  meditator 
does  not  believe  in  it.  A recent  advocate  of  TM  has 
put  it  this  way:  Because  TM  is  a spontaneous  process 
of  direct  perception,  faith  or  belief  is  irrelevant.  Whether 
a man  is  a believer  or  a skeptic,  if  he  follows  the  di- 
rections of  the  teacher,  the  process  works,  quite 
automatically.  This  guarantee  of  success  without  trust 
is  very  different  from  Christ’s  own  warning  that  there 
will  be  those  who  have  used  His  name  to  do  great 
deeds,  who  will  nevertheless  be  condemned  because 
they  had  no  relationship  to  Him  (Mt.  7:21-23).  The 
mechanical  guarantee  of  TM  is  like  magic,  not  like 
Christian  faith. 

The  technique  which  TM  uses  is  explicitly  Hindu. 
The  initiation  ceremony  itself  is  referred  to  as  “puja,” 
the  most  common  Sanskrit  word  for  worship.  The 
procedures  which  are  followed  are  common  steps  in  Hindu 
worship:  footwear  is  taken  off  to  show  respect,  an  offering 
is  made  to  express  gratitude  and  dependence,  and  a hymn 
is  chanted  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  those  being 
worshiped.  The  TM  puja  acknowledges  the  meditator’s 
dependence  on  several  Hindu  gods  as  well  as  on  several 
important  Hindu  religious  leaders  throughout  the  centuries. 

Supporters  of  TM  often  try  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  initiation  puja,  and  yet  no  one  is  allowed  to  become 
a meditator  without  participating  in  this  ceremony.  The 


ceremony  implies  that  the  power  of  this  form  of  medita- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  has  been  passed  down 
from  the  gods  to  man  in  an  unbroken  tradition. 

In  fairness  to  Maharishi  it  seems  only  right  to  say  that 
if  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  dependence  on  his  gods 
and  on  his  teachers,  we  can  hardly  say  that  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  placing  this  technique 
firmly  within  the  Hindu  tradition. 

What  It  Means  for  Christians.  What  this  means  for 
Christians  should  be  clear.  Christians  cannot  acknowl- 
edge their  dependence  both  on  Christ  and  on  the  Hindu 
deities  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Christians  who  attempt  to  do 
this  have  either  of  two  results:  either  their  interest 

in  Christ  diminishes  as  their  interest  in  TM  increases,  or, 
they  give  up  TM- 

Although  TM  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith,  our 
rejection  of  it  should  not  be  so  quick  and  so  smug  that  we 
miss  the  importance  of  the  popularity  of  this  movement. 
People  are  attracted  to  it  because  it  not  only  promises  them 
peace  and  fulfillment,  but  also  because  it  provides  them  with 
a means  of  achieving  these  goals.  In  an  age  of  anonymity, 
speed,  and  psychic  overload,  a method  of  gaining  tranquil- 
lity is  eagerly  welcomed. 

We  Christians  have  largely  forogtten  that  Christ,  who  is 
our  Savior  and  our  model,  spent  a great  deal  of  time  pray- 
ing, fasting,  and  being  alone.  We  have  lost  the  capacity  to 
withdraw,  to  be  quiet. 

The  success  of  TM  should  make  us  all  aware  that  there 
is  a great  need  in  our  society,  and  that  many  people 
assume  that  Christian  faith  has  no  adequate  response  to 
that  need.  Our  responsibility  is  to  provide  much  more 
than  a refutation  of  TM.  It  is  to  provide  evidence  that  the 
God  of  peace  lives  within  us. 

Suggestions  for  Reading 

1.  Two  easily  available  books  by  Maharishi  which 
state  his  ideals  and  methods.  Meditations  of  Maharishi 
Mahesh  Yogi,  Bantam  Books,  1975,  $1.25;  Transcen- 
dental M editation,  1973,  $1.50. 

2.  Two  easily  available  paperbacks  about  TM  by  sup- 
porters of  the  movement:  Jack  Forem,  Transcendental 
Meditation,  Dutton  & Co.,  1974,  $2.95;  Jhan  Robbins  and 
David  Fisher,  Tranquility  Without  Pills,  Bantam  Books, 
1973,  $1.50. 

3.  Information  and  evaluation  of  TM  is  often  found  in 
a variety  of  periodicals.  The  following  are  merely  a few 
examples:  Atlantic  Monthly,  October  1975;  Psychology 
Today,  July  1975;  Time,  October  13,  1975. 

4.  Christian  responses  to  TM  are  increasing.  Probably 
the  best  continuing  source  of  well-researched  information 
about  TM  is  the  Spiritual  Counterfeits  Project  of  the 
Berkeley  Christian  Coalition,  P.O.  Box  4309,  Berkeley, 
CA  94704.  This  group  has  a variety  of  inexpensive  pam- 
phlets about  TM.  InterVarsity  Press  has  published  an  in- 
expensive pamphlet  entitled  TM,  by  David  Haddon, 
Transcendental  Meditation,  1975,  $1.25. 
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The  Meditative  Life 


by  J.  C.  Wenger 


Living  in  the  world  of  today,  with  its  billboards,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  and  television,  all  bombarding 
our  minds  through  the  senses,  involves  the  danger  of 
being  swept  along  with  the  thinking  of  a sensual  society. 
Little  is  related  to  God  and  eternity;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  constantly  being  assured  that  happiness  comes  from 
yielding  to  the  impulses  of  the  flesh. 

The  Word  of  God  informs  us,  however,  that  putting  the 
mind  on  the  things  of  the  flesh  leads  to  spiritual  death, 
while  putting  the  mind  on  the  things  of  the  Spirit  leads 
to  life  and  peace.  The  born-again  and  Spirit-filled  Chris- 
tian believer  is  in  the  New  Testament  constantly  en- 
couraged to  set  his  mind  on  the  things  which  are  above 
— that  is,  on  heavenly  realities.  For  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  but  temporal,  while  the  unseen  realities  are 
eternal. 

Flesh  and  Spirit.  The  New  Testament  recognizes 
three  special  enemies  of  true  spirituality:  outside  one  s 
skin  are  the  world  and  the  devil.  Within  oneself  is  what 

J.  C.  Wenger  teaches  historical  theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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is  variously  described  as  the  flesh,  or  the  old  man,  or  the 
carnal  mind. 

The  world  refers  to  the  way  of  thought  and  life, 
together  with  the  values  and  goals,  of  those  who  have 
refused  submission  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Worldly 
people  assume  that  everyone  else  is  like  they  are:  living 
for  money,  pleasure,  security,  recognition,  and  following 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  sometimes  in  a coarse  manner, 
sometimes  in  a more  concealed  way. 

The  devil  or  Satan  is  the  spirit  who  seeks  to  gain 
control  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  so  that  they 
do  not  turn  from  sin  in  contrition  and  penitence,  but 
continue  on  in  a life  of  secularism  and  disobedience  to 
God.  ' 

The  flesh  refers  to  those  temptations  to  sin  and  un- 
belief and  disobedience  which  are  natural  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Adam  — and  which  tendencies  remain  ■ 
even  in  the  regenerated,  though  the  converted  person  i 
desires  to  walk  in  holiness  and  love  in  the  power  of  the  ^ 
Spirit  of  God. 

One  of  the  bits  of  spiritual  wisdom  attributed  to  the  I 
late  John  XXIII  was  that  temptations  “should  be  brushed Ij 
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, off  like  flies.”  This  aphorism  is  truly  insightful.  For  the 
Christian,  there  should  not  be  a battle  with  temptation; 
rather  carnal  impulses  and  thoughts  of  sin  should  be 
promptly  recognized  as  unworthy  and  summarily  dis- 
missed. But  the  question  arises:  How  can  one  have  the 
I strength  to  do  this? 

Such  moral  and  spiritual  strength  is  not  of  the  flesh. 

I On  the  contrary,  the  flesh  is  not  subject  to  God’s  law, 

I and  indeed  cannot  ever  be  made  subject  in  human  strength. 
Those  Christians  who  “walk  in  (or  by)  the  Spirit”  have 
learned  that  victory  is  not  of  one  s own  resources.  As 
long  as  life  lasts,  the  flesh  will  crave  to  have  its  own 
way;  wanting  sensory  satisfaction,  praise,  recognition, 
sympathy,  revenge,  wealth.  But  as  long  as  the  Christian 
walks  in  the  Spirit  he  can  be  an  overcomer. 

There  is  no  quickie  way  to  holiness.  There  is  no  spir- 
itual experience  which  can  take  the  place  of  a moment  by 
moment,  hour  by  hour,  choosing  to  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It 
is  only  as  we  walk  by  the  Spirit  that  we  do  not  fulfill 
j the  desires  of  the  flesh.  But  what  is  involved  in  making 
I this  decision?  The  answer  is  the  obvious  difference  be- 
i tween  allowing  one’s  thoughts  to  drift  and  wander,  and 
I the  exact  opposite  — which  is  to  take  control  of  the 
^ thought  life  so  that  one  fills  his  mind  and  heart  with  that 
I which  is  true,  noble,  right,  pure,  lovely,  admirable.  On  such 
j things  he  sets  his  mind. 

Even  then  unworthy  thoughts  and  possible  sinful 
allurements  will  from  time  to  time  raise  their  heads  — 
and  precisely  here  is  the  crucial  difference  between  a 
Spirit-filled  person  having  the  strength  to  brush  off  his 
temptations,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  way  a spirit- 
ually cold  person  gives  way  to  sinful  meditations  and  de- 
: lights  in  them.  Allowing  the  mind  to  wander  in  sinful 
' fantasy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  assuming  Christian  re- 
sponsibility, for  one’s  thought  life  by  living  a meditative 
life. 

There  is  no  spiritual  experience,  no  magical  formula, 
for  overcoming  the  downward  tug  of  the  mind  of  the  flesh. 
But  several  positive  steps  can  point  the  way  to  heart 
holiness.  The  first  is  meditation  on  the  Word.  But  to 
meditate  on  the  Word  requires  the  reading  of  the  Word. 

It  is  said  that  Luther  spent  four  hours  a day  in  Bible 
study,  meditation,  and  prayer.  The  apostles,  and  their 
associates,  who  gave  us  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  read  much  in  the  Old  Testament  and  medi- 
tated on  it. 

The  latest  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  edited 
by  Kurt  Aland  and  colleagues,  and  published  by  five 
national  Bible  societies,  contains  a list  of  over  2,200 
Old  Testament  quotations  and  allusions.  The  writers  of 
I the  New  Testament  books  were  as  human  as  we  are.  They 
iwere  tempted  in  the  same  ways  we  are  tempted.  But  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Word  (the  Old  Testa- 
ment), and  they  meditated  thereon  “day  and  night.” 

Use  Your  Pencil,  It  is  easy  to  read  a chapter  or  two, 
close  the  book,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  happened.  It  often 


helps  to  fasten  one’s  attention  to  the  text  if  one  under- 
scores. Making  marginal  notes  is  also  helpful.  Some  people 
are  blessed  by  working  out  their  own  code  of  things  to  watch 
for;  such  as,  a P in  the  margin  for  a promise,  a W for  a 
warning,  Ch  for  a passage  referring  to  the  church,  CL  for 
a tip  on  living  a successful  Christian  life,  R for  the  return 
of  Christ,  Pr  for  Bible  teaching  on  prayer,  and  so  on. 

Instead  of  buying  a marked  Bible,  why  not  do  your  own 
study,  your  own  marking?  We  simply  must  resort  to  those 
measures  which  help  us  set  our  minds  on  the  rich  content 
of  the  Word.  And  this  takes  time,  but  there  is  no  way  to 
hurry  as  one  feeds  on  the  Word.  Best  of  all.  it  is  time 
well  invested.  The  more  one  reads  it  with  close  attention, 
in  a prayerful  and  obedient  mood,  the  greater  the  bless- 
ing will  be. 

Memorization  takes  time  and  energy,  but  is  also  a re- 
warding experience.  One  can  read  the  Word  in  a wait- 
ing room  at  an  airport,  or  on  a flight;  and  if  reading 
is  impractical  for  any  reason,  one  can  get  a real  blessing 
by  going  over  choice  verses  or  sections  which  have  been 
committed  to  memory. 

One  cannot  by  an  act  of  the  will  decide  to  enjoy  prayer. 
The  colder  one’s  heart,  the  less  desire  there  will  be  for 
fellowship  with  God.  It  is  the  Word  which  quickens  the 
spiritual  appetite  and  sensibilities.  Usually,  after  a period 
of  Bible  reading  and  study,  there  will  come  a hunger 
for  direct  discourse  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
prompted  by  the  Spirit. 

The  heart  will  then  rise  to  God  in  adoration,  in  thanks- 
giving, in  intercession  for  friends  and  acquaintances  (some 
of  whom  stand  in  special  need  of  strengthening,  of  encour- 
agement, of  healing,  of  empowerment),  and  in  supplication 
for  one  s own  needs.  The  Spirit  uses  the  Word  to  awaken 
us  to  our  own  need  of  cleansing,  of  divine  leading,  of  special 
grace  for  this  or  that  task  or  burden. 

The  Healing  Community.  The  Christian  life  is  never  lived 
in  isolation  as  long  as  fellowship  with  other  believers  is  a 
possibility.  The  prophet  of  old  reports  how  those  who 
feared  the  Lord  shared  with  one  another,  and  how  the  Lord 
listened  and  caused  a book  to  be  written  of  those  who 
feared  Him  and  thought  on  His  name.  Being  willing  to 
open  up  to  one’s  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  faith  brings 
a double  blessing  — a blessing  to  the  one  testifying,  and 
another  blessing  to  those  who  hear. 

The  subject  of  such  testimony  is  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord;  how  He  forgives,  restores,  provides,  leads,  and  blesses. 
The  motive  in  giving  testimony  is  not  to  glorify  the  self, 
not  to  impress  others  with  our  superior  sanctity  or  our  un- 
usual spiritual  attainments:  the  aim  is  to  help  others  see 
how  faithful,  how  kind,  how  gracious,  and  how  adequate 
the  Lord  is.  In  times  of  special  stress  and  difficulty,  it  is 
also  appropriate  and  helpful  to  ask  for  the  prayer  support 
of  one’s  believing  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  greatest  aids  in  the  meditative  life  are  reading  the 
Word,  engaging  in  fervent  prayer  and  praise,  humble 
witnessing  (without  glorifying  one’s  “experience”  or  attain- 
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merits),  and  seeking  with  prayer  and  careful  thought  to 
live  up  to  the  light  one  has.  Especially  valuable  is  the 
frequent  and  careful  reading  of  such  descriptions  of 
Christian  experience  as  set  forth  by  Paul  in  Philippians  3 
(note  his  humility  and  his  earnestness)  and  by  Peter  in 
1 Peter)  (note  his  mention  of  the  earthly  trials,  and 
more  so  his  joy  in  the  Lord  in  spite  of  the  fiery  trials). 

Paul  and  Peter  are  not  alone  in  their  exhortations.  There 
are  such  ancient  testimonies  as  Augustine’s  Confessions, 
Menno’s  Meditation  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Psalm,  Thomas 
a Kempis’  Imitation  of  Christ,  Thomas  Kelly’s  Testament 
of  Devotion,  and  Albert  E.  Day’s  Discipline  and  Discovery. 
Such  books  are  of  course  not  substitutes  for  the  Bible; 
they  are  but  minor  aids  to  the  devotional  life  — but  signif- 
icant nevertheless. 

Not  Legalism,  Yet  Discipline.  We  are  not  living  in  a 
dispensation  of  law.  In  the  new  covenant  God  writes 
His  law  on  our  hearts  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
not  external  coercion;  it  is  inner  desire.  It  is  not  the 
thought  of  merit;  it  is  the  hunger  to  know  the  Lord 
better;  it  is  not  spiritual  pride,  for  the  more  fully  one 
yields  to  Christ,  the  more  he  is  aware  of  his  utter 
dependence  on  grace. 

David  Ewert,  Mennonite  Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno, 
California,  has  wisely  observed  that  it  is  better  to  be  such 
a faithful  disciple  that  others  can  testify  that  we  are 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (rather  than  for  us  to  make  such 
a claim  for  ourselves);  compare  humility!  Ought  we  assert 
that  we  are  humble  or  should  we  walk  in  such  a spirit 
that  others  can  praise  God  for  our  walk? 

It  is  surely  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  report 
how  many  times  we  have  read  through  the  Bible,  or 
how  frequently  we  attend  the  services  of  the  church, 
or  how  many  hours  per  week  we  meditate  and  pray. 
But  it  is  our  happy  privilege  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  secret  prayer  closet,  and  to  ‘pray  without  ceasing  ” 
— that  is,  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  walking  close 
to  our  Lord,  frequently  bringing  to  Him  the  prayer, 
praise,  intercession,  and  supplication  of  our  hearts.  ^ 


Friends 

One  grows  friendships 
as  a tree  does  leaves 
Each  year  a few  more 
warm  and  green 
They  shelter  and  surround 
soothing  in  gentle  winds 
commiserating  in  storms 
Sharing  shade  and  whispered  ideas 
Becoming  in  the  full  of  life 
a golden  halo. 

— Becky  Mast 


StatemeH 


Introduction.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Goshen 
College  faculty  has  worked  on  a statement.  After  many 
meetings,  it  was  accepted  unanimously  as  an  indication 
of  where  the  faculty  stands.  It  is  not  a complete  confes- 
sion in  the  sense  that  it  could  replace  the  accepted  con- 
fessions of  the  churches.  Rather  it  is  an  expression  of 
faith  appropriate  to  the  particular  function  of  a college 
within  the  total  mission  of  the  church.  The  statement, 
which  is  published  below,  went  through  about  five  re- 
visions and  will  undoubtedly  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  new  convictions  press  themselves  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  college  community. 

The  fact  that  a faculty  consisting  of  men  and  women 
in  diverse  fields  of  study  can  agree  on  a doctrinal  state- 
ment of  this  kind  is  an  indication  of  unity  and  strength. 
This  is  an  enviable  basis  upon  which  to  build  at  a time 
of  cultural  crises  when  morality  is  eroding,  family  ties  are 
disintegrating,  authority  is  undermined,  democracy  is  being 
threatened,  and  churches  are  being  fragmented.  Despite 
the  disturbing  trend  of  the  time,  Goshen  is  confident  of  the 
future.  Its  confidence  is  based  more  upon  the  strength  of 
values  and  firm  belief  than  cultural  signs  of  progress.  — 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder. 

I.  Statement  of  Purpose 

Goshen  College,  a liberal  arts  education  center  for  the 
transmission,  enrichment,  enlargement,  and  embodiment 
of  the  believers’  church  vision,  seeks  to  develop  informed, 
articulate,  sensitive,  responsible,  Christian  disciples. 

II.  Affirmations 

The  governing  board  and  faculty  of  Goshen  College  view 
the  colleges  as  an  educational  institution  giving  concrete  ex- 
pression to  their  faith  in  God  and  the  Christian  mission  of 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  the  world.  They  affirm  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as  interpreted 
by  the  Mennonite  General  Assembly  and  formulated  in  such 
documents  as  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  Anabaptist- Mennonite  tradition  of  biblical  faith 
provides  the  theological  emphases  that  give  Goshen  College 
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f Christian  Commitment 

for  Goshen  College  Faculty 


its  distinctive  character.  While  the  fullness  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  never  be  summarized  in  brief  statements, 
j we  offer  the  following  affirmations  as  guidelines  for  the 
expression  of  our  faith. 

First,  we  acknowledge  the  reality  of  God  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  transcendent  source  of  power  in  the  universe, 
the  sovereign  Ruler  of  all  peoples. 

Second,  we  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Son  of  God,  as 
Lord  of  life,  and  as  Savior  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Through 
His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
been  inaugurated  and  through  the  Spirit  His  rule  extends 
over  all  powers  and  authorities.  We  accept  the  Great  Com- 
mission as  a call  to  bring  the  message  of  our  risen  Lord  to 
all  the  world  so  that  all  people  might  be  saved. 

Third,  we  affirm  the  believers’  church  as  defining  both 
the  shape  and  mission  of  the  church.  Central  to  this  view 
are  such  emphases  as  voluntarism,  fellowship,  sharing,  dis- 
cernment, discipline,  mission,  evangelism,  celebration.  The 
I character  of  the  believers’  church  is  that  of  a peoplehood 
which  transcends  and  overcomes  cultural,  national,  racial, 
and  ethnic  boundaries. 

Fourth,  we  understand  the  Christian  life  as  a life  of 
discipleship,  a personal  response  of  faith  and  obedience  to  the 
grace  of  God  which  frees  us  from  sin.  We  believe  that 
the  call  to  discipleship  leads  to  a life  of  holiness,  witness, 
and  service  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Jesus, 
i Fifth,  we  understand  that  the  “good  news,  ” the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  includes  peacemaking,  evangelism,  love, 
and  social  justice  in  a world  characterized  by  violence, 
oppression,  and  injustice.  We  are  committed  to  healing 
> and  hope  for  all  people  everywhere;  we  seek  especially 
I to  be  conscious  of  the  needs  of  minority  groups  and 
f . disadvantaged  people. 

ill  III.  Expressions 

The  Goshen  College  program  seeks  to  give  expression 
to  the  above  affirmations.  The  following  are  some  ways 
k in  which  this  occurs; 

r 1.  Christian  faith  is  not  expressed  exclusively  in  formal 

1 


religious  activities  at  Goshen.  Our  objective  is  to  have  faith 
permeate  the  entire  life  of  the  campus.  We  seek  to  pro- 
mote responsibility  for  each  other  through  active  partici- 
pation in  congregations  and  small  groups  for  worship, 
fellowship,  and  mutual  caring. 

2.  Students  at  Goshen  College  become  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  and  reality  of  the  believers’  church 
through  the  curriculum  and  through  their  involvement 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  campus  in  chapel  and  convoca- 
tion assemblies.  The  faculty,  the  administration,  and  many 
students  think  of  themselves  as  a vital  part  of  the  total 
mission  of  the  church.  They  seek  to  become  involved  on 
many  levels  in  the  educational,  missionary,  publishing, 
and  service  organization  administration  of  the  church. 

3.  The  service  ideal  is  expressed  in  the  curriculum 
through  an  international  education  requirement  for 
graduation  and  by  student  field  experiences.  There  are 
numerous  Voluntary  Service  projects  in  which  faculty, 
students,  and  alumni  are  involved. 

4.  The  college  endeavors  to  serve  as  a center  for 
study,  renewal,  and  reformation  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition and  practice.  The  Center  for  Discipleship, 
Mennonite  Historical  Library,  and  various  publica- 
tions, including  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  illustrate 
this  commitment. 

5.  In  response  to  injustice  and  dishonesty,  faculty  and 
students  seek  to  exercise  responsibility  to  indicate  what 
is  felt  to  be  wrong  in  human  affairs,  and  to  propose 
constructive  alternatives. 

6.  We  believe  that  Christian  discipleship  involves  a 
commitment  to  a style  of  life  which  focuses  on  integ- 
rity, simplicity,  interdependence,  and  mutual  caring.  Fac- 
ulty members  are  expected  to  be  exemplars  of  these  ideals 
which  are  spelled  out  further  in  the  campus  document 
entitled  “Standards  for  Guiding  Our  Life  Together.  ” 

Note:  readers  wishing  a copy  of  the  document  “Stand- 
ards of  Our  Life  Together  ” may  request  it  from  De- 
partment of  Church  Relations,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526.  ^ 


April  27, 1976 
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A case  study  volume,  a compilation  of 
source  materials,  and  a collection  of  biog- 
raphies are  the  focus  of  a plan  to  capture 
the  essence  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s 55- year  history  in  writing. 

Plans  for  compiling  these  volumes  are 
being  made  by  a special  committee  formed 
a year  and  a half  ago  to  begin  exploring 
and  discussing  the  desirability  of  an  MCC 
history,  since  nothing  comprehensive  has 
been  published  about  the  organization  for 
the  past  25  years. 

The  cases  chosen  for  the  study  volume 
will  illustrate  the  variety  of  issues  faced 
by  MCC  around  the  world  since  its  found- 
ing. Interviews  with  MCC  veterans  would 
be  one  good  way  to  collect  materials  for 
the  case  study  volume,  the  history  com- 
mittee indicated. 

These  cases  will  illustrate  special  aspects 
or  policies  of  MCC  in  action,  such  as  be- 
ginning projects  which  the  indigenous  com- 
munity later  takes  over,  functioning  in  a 
country  in  which  strife  has  broken  out, 
relating  to  governments  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  responding  emergencies. 

The  source  book  would  include  key  his- 
torical documents  relating  to  MCC  activity. 
Besides  records  kept  at  the  MCC  head- 
quarters office  in  Akron,  Pa.,  the  committee 
plans  to  draw  on  the  collections  of  Menno- 
nite archives  located  in  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Fresno,  Calif.;  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Hills- 
boro, Kan. 

The  committee  plans  to  collect  all  rele- 
vant documents  which  can  be  processed, 
including  those  related  to  the  beginning 
of  MCC  programs  such  as  Civilian  Public 
Service,  Mennonite  Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices, Teachers  Abroad  Program,  Pax  or 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  Other  docu- 
ments to  be  collected  are  those  related  to 
the  organization’s  founding,  the  migration 
of  Mennonites  from  Europe  and  Canada 
and  South  America,  and  joint  projects  with 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  documents 
made  with  governments  or  other  such 
groups. 

Once  a major  compilation  of  such  docu- 
ments has  been  made,  the  committee 
plans  to  carefully  select  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  for  further  editing,  introduction, 
and  annotation  for  publishing  in  the  source 
book. 

The  third  window  through  which  MCC’s 
history  can  be  viewed  is  through  biographies 
of  persons  who  have  participated  in  making 


that  history,  the  committee  decided.  The 
biographies,  some  of  which  will  probably 
be  episodic  rather  than  focusing  on  the  in- 
dividual’s life,  should  include  a variety  of 
time  periods,  roles,  locations,  backgrounds 
and  nationalities,  the  committee  agreed. 

Administration  of  the  history  project 
is  located  at  the  Institute  of  Mennonite 
Studies  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  project  will  take  approxi- 
mately three  years  to  complete. 

The  committee  presently  working  on  the 
history  includes  Robert  S.  Kreider,  Clarence 
Hiebert,  K.  B.  Hoover,  John  A.  Lapp,  C. 
J.  Dyck,  J.  M.  Klassen,  Ted  Regehr,  and 
Paul  Longacre  and  Dan  Zehr  (as  ex  officio 
members  from  MCC  and  MCC,  Canada. ) 

Pastoral  Couples 
Seminar  on  Go 

Husband-wife  pastoral  teams  are  invited 
to  participate  in  a pastoral  couples  seminar 
this  summer.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  funded  by  a Fraternal 
Funds  grant  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
and  a gift  from  the  Women’s  Mission- 
ary and  Service  Commission  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  this  annual  resource  has 
been  used  by  approximately  100  couples 
in  the  past  five  years. 

Plans  have  firmed  up  for  three  pastoral 
couples  seminar  to  take  place  this  summer: 
I.  June  28-July  2,  at  Hidden  Acres  Camp, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Ralph  Lebold  and  Or- 
land  Gingerich,  resource  persons.  2.  July 
19-23,  at  Mennonite  offices,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Paul  M.  Miller,  resource  person  (plus  one 
person  to  be  confirmed).  3.  Aug.  9-13,  at 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  David  Augs- 
burger  and  Harold  E.  Bauman,  resource 
persons. 

Ralph  Lebold  reports  that  applications 
are  no  longer  being  accepted  for  the  now- 
full  seminar  in  New  Hamburg,  Ont.  There 
are  still  openings,  however,  for  the  other 
two  seminars  — in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  at 
Camp  Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.  Howard  J. 
Zehr  of  the  MBCM  staff  states  that  any 
couples  interested  in  either  of  these  two 
seminars  should  contact  him  immediately 
at  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Zehr 
hopes  to  assist  in  the  Ontario  and  Indiana 
seminars,  if  his  health  permits. 


Opportunities  Great 
But  Teachers  Decline 

Although  teaching  opportunities  in 
developing  countries  are  as  great  as  ever, 
the  number  of  North  American  Christian 
teachers  willing  to  serve  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  decreased  this 
year. 

“We  are  anticipating  a drop  of  about 
50  percent  from  last  year  in  the  number 
of  teachers  participating  in  the  Teachers 
Abroad  Program  orientation  in  August,” 
indicated  Lowell  Detweiler,  director  of 
MCC  Personnel  Services. 

“There  are  several  countries  in  which 
we  will  not  be  able  to  hold  our  own  because 
of  the  lack  of  incoming  teachers,”  he  said. 
“Nigeria,  a country  with  a large  TAP  pro- 
gram, will  get  no  new  teachers  this  year. 
In  Jamaica  19  teachers  are  completing  their 
terms  this  summer  and  there  are  no  re- 
placements in  sight.  ” 

Although  incoming  personnel  applications 
for  all  areas  of  MCC  programming  have 
made  the  seasonal  increase  during  the 
spring  months  as  persons  make  plans  for 
completing  school,  they  are  running 
close  to  15  percent  behind  last  year,  Det- 
weiler reported. 

“Our  prime  needs  are  teachers  and  ag- 
riculturists. We  have  some  crucial  spots 
in  agriculture  in  countries  like  Bangladesh 
and  Zaire,  where  we  are  having  trouble 
finding  the  minimum  number  of  people  to 
maintain  these  programs.  In  Bangladesh  we 
need  to  replace  four  agriculturists  this 
summer  and  so  far  we  have  only  one  who 
is  willing  to  go.” 

"Estes  Park  77" 

Planning  Under  Way 

Planning  has  begun  for  Estes  Park  77, 
the  new  name  for  the  combined  general 
assembly  and  youth  convention  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  to  take  place  June  18-24, 
1977,  at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Planning  committees  for  both  churchwide 
events  gathered  at  the  Estes  Park  camp- 
ground on  Mar.  25  and  26  for  initial  brain- 
storming and  goal-setting.  Both  committees 
are  composed  of  ten  members  from  congre- 
gations across  the  North  American  Menno- 
nite Church.  They  met  jointly  for  most 
of  the  two-day  sessions. 

A theme  has  been  selected  for  Estes 
Park  77:  “On  the  Way  with  Christ.  ” This 
phrase  will  serve  as  theme  for  both  the 
youth  convention  and  general  assembly. 

Roy  T.  Hartzler,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  the  youth  convention 
activities  at  Estes  Park  77.  Ivan  Kauffmann, 
Lombard,  111.,  will  again  serve  as  coordina- 
tor of  the  general  assembly. 

Appointed  by  the  personnel  committee 
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A manual  for  parents  and  teachers  will  provide  insights  into  the  growth  and  needs  of 
very  young  children,  and  it  will  suggest  activities  with  children  up  to  36  months. 


Four  themes  will  be  developed  in  Bible-based  materials  for  three-  and  four-year- 
olds; 

1 Creation.  The  child's  curiosity  and  sense  of  wonder  about  the  natural  world  make 
this  an  appropriate  area.  With  simple  ideas  about  creation  and  about  God  as  Creator 
children  begin  their  journey  toward  understanding  that  the  God  who  saves  is  the  God 
who  created  the  universe. 

2.  Growth.  Preschool  children  need  to  know  that  they  are  acceptable  to  God  as  they 
are,  right  now,  and  that  they  do  not  need  to  wait  until  grown  for  God  to  love  them. 
Among  other  emphases,  this  theme  focuses  on  the  life  cycle. 


1977 

3 and  4 years 
Year  1 

Creation  ' 

Judy  Miller  ; i 

H 

1978 

3 and  4 years 
Year  II 

1 

Interpersonal  j 

Relationships  1 

Vel  Shearer  1 

At  the  heart  of  the  Kindergarten  course  is  the  Bible  story  book,  God  Keeps  His 
Promise.  Great  biblical  themes  like  redemption,  church,  and  discipleship  are  devel- 
oped in  ways  suitable  for  five-year-olds,  through  Bible  stories,  loving  relationships, 
and  grappling  with  everyday  living. 

Q.  1 

1977 

Kinder- 

garten 

5-yr.-olds 

God  Loves 
Families 

Mary  Rempel  | 

3.  Congregation.  Little  children  need  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  and  are  a part  of 
the  community  of  faith. 

4,  Interpersonal  Relations.  Preschool  children  are  personal  rather  than  interpersonal 
in  their  social  behavior.  They  need  the  help  of  the  Christian  community  as  they  move 
toward  awareness  of  how  others  feel  and  toward  care  for  others. 


Growth  (Jesus) 
Doreen  Snyder 

Congregation 
Star  Gipson 

Interpersonal 
Relationships 
Vel  Shearer 

Congregation 
Star  Gipson 

Creation 
Judy  Miller 

Growth  (David) 
Doreen  Snyder 

Q.  2 

Q.  3 

Q.  4 

3od  Comes  to 
-lis  People 
Jlary  Rempel 

God  Helps 
People 
Mary  Rempel 

The  Church 
of  Jesus 
Mary  Rempel 

Each  year  of  studies  in  grades  1 through  8 develops  an  important  biblical  theme. 
These  themes  are: 

Family  of  God  — The  message  of  Jesus  is  that  the  family  of  God  shall  once  again 
be  gathered  from  the  people  of  all  nations.  At  Pentecost  people  from  various 
families  of  earth  are  brought  together  into  one  family  through  their  common 
confession  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Promise  and  Fulfillment  — God  promised  worldwide  blessing  through  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  God  gave  His  word  to  the  oppressed  slaves  in  Egypt.  The  suffering 
servant  of  Isaiah  pointed  to  Him  through  whom  all  the  promises  are  fulfilled,  Jesus 
Christ,  God’s  very  Son. 

Captivity  and  Deliverance  — Biblical  faith  sees  deliverance  from  trouble  as  prep- 
aration for  reinvolvement  in  behalf  of  others.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt 
serves  as  a pattern  for  the  salvation  message  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  The  theme  climaxes  in  the  cross  and  God's  raising  His  Son  from  the 
dead  as  Savior. 

God  Is  King  — God  is  Lord  of  all  nations  and  history.  But  God's  people  forgot  that 
God  as  King  demanded  their  obedience.  They  assumed  a better  world  could  be 
brought  about  by  adopting  the  ways  of  their  neighbors.  The  way  of  suffering, 
however,  is  the  way  of  obedience  to  God.  The  Servant  King,  Jesus,  brings  into 
being  the  new  nation  of  those  who  live  under  the  rule  of  God  and  hope  in  Him. 

Life  of  Jesus  — Jesus  and  His  kingdom  is  the  climax  of  the  story  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  brings  to  fulfillment  the  Exodus,  the  covenant,  the  promised  land.  He, 
in  the  line  of  David,  ushers  in  the  new  age.  This  theme  deals  with:  Who  Was  Jesus'^ 
What  Was  His  Work? 

Community  of  Faith  — The  Christian  faith  is  best  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
church.  “Community " comes  from  the  Greek  word  translated  ' fellowship"  This 
fellowship  is  possible  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  community, 
believers  share  in  the  risen  Christ  and  in  His  work  as  fellow  servants. 

Covenant  and  Law  — Covenant  is  one  of  the  important  ways  to  understand  rela- 
tionship with  God.  Law  is  the  faithful  response  of  the  people  to  God's  gracious 
acts  on  their  behalf.  The  story  of  Israel  points  to  the  appeal  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
God’s  servant,  leading  persons  to  a new,  eternal  covenant  with  God. 

In  grades  1 and  2,  years  I and  II,  the  theme  'Family  of  God  " is  developed  through 
studying  families  in  the  Bible  and  children  in  the  Bible.  The  focus  is  upon  the 
place  of  the  family  and  of  children  in  the  larger  family,  the  people  of  God,  and  how 
they  contributed  to  and  received  from  the  larger  family. 

In  grades  3 and  4,  and  5 and  6,  years  I and  II,  and  grades  7 and  8,  Year  I,  the  child 
moves  through  the  story  the  Bible  tells  from  creation  to  the  church  of  Jesus.  In 
each  grade,  how  the  Old  Testament  story  points  to  Jesus  is  clearly  identified.  In 
fact,  in  each  of  these  years  the  life  of  Jesus  is  studied  in  the  light  of  the  central, 
biblical  theme.  Thus,  in  grades  3 and  4,  Year  I,  Jesus  is  seen  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  be  a blessing  to  all  nations;  in  grades  3 and  4,  Year  II, 
Jesus  is  seen  as  Savior  (or  Deliverer);  in  grades  5 and  6,  Year  I,  Jesus  is  seen  as 
King. 

Grades  7 and  8,  Year  II,  provides  an  overview  of  the  story  the  Bible  tells,  viewed 
from  the  biblical  theme  “Covenant  and  Law. " 


The  fourth  quarter  of  each  year  falls  in  June,  July,  August.  Since  the  educational 
program  in  some  congregations  is  disrupted  during  the  summer  because  of  travel 
and  vacations,  these  sessions  are  topical  in  nature.  For  example,  in  grades  3 and 
4,  Year  I,  aspects  of  love  as  described  in  1 Corinthians  13  are  studied;  in  grades 
7 and  8,  Year  I,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  studied,  and  in  grades  7 and  8.  Year 
II,  the  focus  is  on  the  Ten  Commandments. 


Theme:  People  of  God 

Q.  1 

Q.  2 

Q.  3 

Q.  4 

1977 

Grades  1,  2 
Year  1 

Family  of  God 

Families  in  the  Bible 
Theresa  and 
Warren  Eshbach 

Families  in  the  Bible 
Theresa  and 
Warren  Eshbach 

Families  in  the  Bible 
Anne  Funk 

Families  in  the  Bible 
Anne  Friesen 

1978 

Grades  1,  2 
Year  II 

Family  of  God 

Children  in  the  Bible 
Beth  Berry 

Children  in  the  Bible 
Edna  Dyck 

Children  in  the  Bible 
Rosella  Regier 

The  Church’s  Children 
around  the  World 
Mary  Fretz 

1977 

Grades  3,  4 
Year  1 

Promise  and  Fulfillment 

Creation  to  Babel 
Phyllis  Martens 

Abraham  to  Joseph 
Marian  Hostetler 

Jesus,  Blessing 
to  all  Nations 
Gladys  Olson 

Learning  about  God 
Edith  Herr 

1978 

Grades  3,  4 
Year  II 

Captivity  and  Deliverance 

God  Saves  His 
People  (Exodus) 
Jean  Nielsen 

From  Wilderness  to 
Promised  Land 
Shirley  Loganbill 

Jesus  Is  Savior 
LaVerna  Klippen stein 

Love  Makes  Free 
June  Schwartzentruber 

1977 

Grades  5,  6 
Year  1 

God  Is  King 

Samuel  to  Elisha 
Glee  Yoder 

Amos  to  Malachi 
Marion  Preheim 

Jesus  Is  King 
Bertha  Harder 

Prayer  and  Praise 
Lydia  Harder 

1978 

Grades  5,  6 
Year  II 
Life  of  Jesus 

Life  of  Jesus 
Anne  Rupp 

Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Helen  Kruger 

Disciples  Face  Issues 
Linea  Geiser 

Worldwide  Church  ; 

Marion  Preheim 

1977 

Grades  7,  8 
Year  1 

Community  of  Faith 

The  Early  Church 
Marie  Moyer 

Love  for  the  Church 
Margaret  Hunsberger 

Tne  Writings  of  John 
Mary  Ebersole 

Life  in  the  Spirit 
Warren  Hoffman  i 

1978 

Grades  7,  8 
Year  II 

Covenant  and  Law 

Creation  to  Joshua 
Esther  and 
Carlyle  Groves 

Joshua  to  Ezra 
Lois  Janzen 

Jesus  as  Prophet 
Lois  Bartel 

Christian  Morality 
Arlene  Mark 

For  additional  information  about  curriculum  content,  contact  the  editors:  Cornelia  Lehn,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114 

James  E.  Horsch,  Box  343,  Scottdale,  PA  15683 
John  Arthur  Brubaker,  Box  127,  Nappanee,  IN  46550 

or  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Executive  Director,  Box  343,  Scottdale,  PA  15683  Printed  in  u.s.a 


The  two  Estes  Park  planning  committees  — youth  convention  and  general  assembly  — gather  for  a 
group  portrait  beneath  the  Rocky  Mountains  skyline  at  Estes  Park,  Colo. 


of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Mini- 
stries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  Hartzler  sees  Estes 
Park  77  as  “a  new  kind  of  churchwide 
thing,  a time  and  setting  where  youth  and 
adults  can  meet  together  and  experience 
God  s peoplehood  in  new  ways.”  He  adds 
that  “as  the  program  for  both  events  is 
shaping  up,  the  heart  of  the  whole  thing 
will  be  the  Bible  study”  — led  by  Willard 
Swartley,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Although  many  things  at  Estes  Park  77 
will  happen  jointly,  a number  of  youth 
activities  — such  as  music,  workshops,  semi- 


To  increase  its  ability  to  respond  quick- 
ly and  efficiently  to  disasters,  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service  plans  to  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  a 
frequency  assignment  on  the  block  of  radio 
wave  lengths  assigned  for  emergency  radio 
systems  and  to  work  together  with  MEN- 
I NONET,  a group  of  Mennonite  radio  oper- 
I ators,  to  develop  an  emergency  communi- 
1 cation  plan. 

This  decision  grew  from  a report  pre- 
sented by  MENNONET  representatives 
Richard  Weaver  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. ; 
Jake  Swartzendruber  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
Russell  Mummaw  of  Hatfield,  Pa.,  to  the 
MDS  Section,  a representative  group  which 
decides  MDS  policy,  at  the  section’s  most 
recent  meeting  in  February. 

Weaver  indicated  that  there  are  157 
Mennonite  radio  amateurs  in  the  country 
who  were  available  to  participate  in  MDS 
communications.  In  addition,  he  indicated 
that  citizen’s  band  radios  are  common 
and  popular  among  Mennonites  in  many 


nars,  recreation,  and  evening  programming 
— will  be  planned  separately. 

Families  are  encouraged  to  plan  vacation 
schedules  around  the  Estes  Park  Colo.,  lo- 
cation and  June  18-24,  1977  dates.  Roy 
Hartzler,  father  of  two  children,  reports 
that  the  Estes  Park  area  is  “very  scenic, 
with  lots  of  space  for  hiking  mountain  trails, 
as  well  as  reflecting  on  what  it  means  to  be 
part  of  the  church.  ” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  two  Estes  Park 
77  planning  committees  will  take  place 
Aug.  9 and  10  in  Chicago,  111. 


areas. 

The  three  men  demonstrated  a citizen’s 
band  radio  and  explained  how  incorpora- 
ting extra  crystals  into  a citizen’s  band 
radio  allows  the  person  operating  the 
radio  to  tune  into  the  frequency  assigned 
for  emergency  communications.  Tying  that 
channel  into  a repeater  would  boost  the 
citizen’s  band  radio’s  range  when  operating 
on  the  emergency  frequency. 

Weaver  pointed  out  that  both  short-range 
communications  using  citizen’s  band  radios 
and  long-range  communications  by  ama- 
teur ham  operators  could  be  helpful  in 
responding  to  a disaster.  Long-range 
communication  channels  are  needed  when 
disasters  put  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  out  of  operation. 

Besides  applying  for  a frequency  assign- 
ment, the  biggest  task  at  hand  is  organ- 
izing a communications  network  of  vol- 
unteer Mennonite  radio  enthusiasts  to 
serve  as  natural  disasters  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 


Cincinnati  Program 
to  Move  Toward 
Local  Control 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Ministries  unit  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  should 
begin  gradually  moving  toward  more  lo- 
calized control,  concluded  Dale  Stoltzfus  and 
Miller  Stayrook,  who  conducted  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  program  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. 

Stoltzfus,  director  of  Mennonite  Church 
Team  Ministries  in  New  York  City,  and 
Stayrook,  professor  of  social  work  at  Bethel 
College,  read  reports,  correspondence,  and 
meeting  minutes  as  background  for  spend- 
ing three  days  in  Cincinnati  w ith  the  unit. 

In  Cincinnati,  they  found  a group  of  nine 
MCC  volunteers  involved  in  community 
service  assignments  and  a young  Menno- 
nite church  fellowship  group  which  includes 
former  volunteers  and  is  excited  about  their 
relationship  with  the  current  volunteers, 
Stayrook  and  Stoltzfus  reported. 

Looking  at  broad  directions  for  the  group, 
Stayrook  and  Stoltzfus  identify  three  phases 
through  which  they  recommend  the  unit 
pass.  The  first  involves  an  introduction 
to  the  area  and  establishing  a service  pro- 
gram, the  second  is  the  development  of 
a local  support  base  and  community  and 
in  the  third  the  local  base  would  assume 
control  and  support  of  the  program. 

The  two  men  place  the  current  Cincinnati 
unit  as  moving  from  phase  one  into  phase 
two.  Having  been  in  inner-city  Cincinnati 
for  almost  nine  years,  the  U.S.  Ministries 
program  has  established  itself  and  gotten 
involved  in  service  opportunities  such  as 
adult  education,  home  repairs,  work  with 
offenders  and  alcoholics,  senior  citizens 
outreach,  and  a telephone  hotline. 

“The  VSers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
local  community  groups.  The  agencies  that 
we  visited  all  had  excellent  comments 
concerning  the  dedication  of  the  VSers  and 
their  commitment  to  their  work,  ” Stayrook 
and  Stoltzfus  reported.  “They  have  left  a 
Christian  testimony  which  is  respected  and 
appreciated.  ” 

The  two  evaluators  discovered  that  the 
unit  has  already  begun  to  move  into  the 
second  phase  of  developing  a local  support 
base  as  a result  of  the  enthusiasm  for  and 
identification  with  the  program  coming  from 
the  Mennonite  fellowship  group  and  the 
emergence  of  a local  advisory  committee  of 
two  former  volunteers  and  two  pastors, 
one  from  the  fellowship  and  the  other 
from  a local  Lutheran  church. 

Stayrook  and  Stoltzfus  recommend  en- 
larging the  advisory  committee  a bit  to 
include  representatives  of  some  of  the 
groups  the  volunteers-  serve  and  clarifying 
communication  and  administrative  roles 
for  the  committee,  the  unit,  and  the  U.S. 
Ministries  headquarters  office. 


Radio  Amateurs  to  Aid  Disaster  Service 
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The  conference  leadership  group:  back  row  (left  to  right):  Robert  Hartzler,  Marvin  Thill,  Winford 
Clifton,  Donald  Kaufman,  Berwyn  Oltman,  Sherry  Hutchinson,  Marion  Solomon,  Dave  Runyon;  front 
row  (left  to  right):  Eves  Cadwallader,  Alan  Kieffaber,  Keith  Schrag,  Dan  Clark. 


Iowa  Peace  Churches  Review  Peacemaking 


More  than  150  persons  from  Iowa  peace 
churches  met  on  Mar.  20  at  William  Penn 
College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  to  consider  the 
theme  “Peacemaking:  Living  Heritage  and 
Living  Challenge.”  The  main  purpose  of  the 
conference,  sponsored  by  Mennonites,  Qua- 
kers, and  Church  of  the  Brethren,  was  to 
introduce  materials  and  ideas  that  congre- 
gations could  use  in  promoting  peace. 

Donald  D.  Kaufman,  of  Newton,  Kan., 
gave  the  keynote  address:  “Our  Taxes 
Buy  Wars?  The  Peace  Church  Heritage.” 
He  traced  the  history  of  the  three  denom- 
inations’ struggles  over  whether  Christians 
can  pay  for  war  when  they  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

Some  early  church  leaders  in  America 
advocated  not  offending  the  government, 
and  thus  paying  all  taxes.  In  others 
groups,  especially  among  Friends,  members 
were  disciplined  for  supporting  war  in  any 
way.  The  decision  not  to  support  war  was 
not  easy,  and  it  was  often  accompanied  by 
persecution. 

Kaufman  is  author  of  the  book  What 
Belongs  to  Caesar? 

Workshops  discussed  various  questions: 
How  can  we  teach  peacemaking  in  our  con- 
gregations? What  consciousness-raising 
techniques  are  effective.  How  does  the 
Christian  relate  to  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
brations? Can  we  do  anything  about  world 
hunger  that  will  not  be  associated  with  the 
U.S.  imperialism?  Are  our  families  ser- 
ving as  a testing  ground  for  nonviolence? 
How  can  we  influence  our  government 
to  spend  less  on  the  military  machine? 
These  questions  and  others  stimulated  a 
great  deal  of  thought  and  discussion. 

The  conference  was  facilitated  by  Keith 
Schrag,  convenor,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  various  groups. 

Participants  expressed  appreciation  for  the 


opportunity  to  share  mutual  concern  and 
support  across  denominational  lines.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  each  person  to  take 
responsibility  for  peacemaking  in  his  or  her 
community.  The  conference  closed  with 
participants  being  excited  about  the  peace 
churches’  common  interests,  and  with  anti- 
cipation of  future  conversation  and  cooper- 
ation. — Rhoda  M.  Schrag 

Equipping  the  Teachers 
in  Ohio 

Enthusiasm  and  affirmation  ran  high 
as  some  50  congregational  education 
leaders  and  Sunday  school  teachers  from 
12  northeastern  Ohio  congregations  con- 
cluded a one-day  workshop  on  Sat.,  Mar. 
20,  sponsored  by  the  Hartville  (Ohio) 
Mennonite  Church,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nurture  Commission  of  Ohio  and  Eas- 
tern Conference. 

Resource  persons  David  Helmuth,  as- 
sociate secretary  for  Congregational  Edu- 
cation and  Literature  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  Paul  Bontrager,  director  of 
Christian  Education  and  Youth  Minister 
of  Hartville  Mennonite  Church;  and  Elsie 
Lehman,  instructor  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  led  sessions 
on  teaching  adults,  youths,  and  primary- 
intermediate  students,  respectively. 

A display  of  books,  Sunday  school,  and 
Bible  school  materials  was  set  up  by  Joe 
Yoder,  manager  of  the  local  Good  News 
Book  Center,  with  emphasis  on  the  new- 
ly revised  primary-intermediate  materials 
by  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

At  noon  the  participants  enjoyed  a fel- 
lowship “sack  lunch  ” hour,  followed  by 
perusal  of  the  display  materials. 


At  the  “wrap-up  ” session  in  mid-after- 
noon,  a consensus  indicated  enthusiastic 
support  for  an  annual  or  semiannual  re- 
peat of  the  Christian  Education  Workshop. 

— Richard  F.  Ross,  pastor,  Hartville  con-  ; 
gregation.  j 

I 

j 

Sixty-Six  Years  Together,  1 
Isaac  and  Laura  Metzler  | 

On  May  12,  1910,  the  day  of  their  wed- 
ding, Isaac  and  Laura  Durr  Metzler  could 
not  have  envisioned  a 66-year  pilgrimage 
together  and  a family  of  71,  including  in- 
laws, children,  grandchildren,  and  great-  ! 
grandchildren.  4 

Starting  their  life  together  at  the  Milk  I 
Station,  near  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  the  couple  I 
took  their  honeymoon  in  Altoona,  about  | 
eight  miles  north  of  Martinsburg.  i! 

Isaac  was  ordained  deacon  in  1914  to  | 
serve  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Morri-  | 
son’s  Cove,  near  Martinsburg.  In  1916,  I 
he  was  ordained  minister  at  the  same  I 
place.  Ordained  bishop  in  1924,  Metzler  |i 
served  the  Rockton  congregation  in  Clear-  j 


field  County  and  the  Glade  Mennonite 
Church,  near  Accident,  Md.,  of  the  Alle-  ' 
gheny  Conference.  He  retired  from  ac-  . 
tive  pastoral  responsibility  in  1955.  In  ■ 
1963,  they  moved  to  their  present  home 
in  Curryville,  Pa.  f 

To  date,  no  member  of  the  family  has  : 
died,  and  for  this,  of  course,  the  family  is 
grateful. 

Small  Business 
Management  Seminar 
Set  at  GC 

A two-day  workshop  for  owners-man-  ■ 
agers,  prospective  entrepreneurs,  and  per-  i 
sons  interested  in  small  business  manage- 
ment is  planned  at  Goshen  College,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  May  21-22,  according 
to  Rudolf  Dyck,  seminar  chairman  and  i 
member  of  the  college  business  faculty. 
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It  is  the  second  annual  small  business 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  college.  This 
year  s theme,  “Strategies  for  Survival,” 
will  be  the  subject  of  the  keynote  ad- 
dress given  by  Norman  R.  Weldon,  execu- 
tive vice-president,  CTS  Corporation, 
Elkhart. 

The  seminar  will  run  from  noon  to 
5:00  p.m.  Friday,  May  21,  and  from  8.30 
a m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Saturday,  May  22.  Per- 
sons interested  in  attending  should  con- 
tact Rudolf  Dyck,  Department  of  Business 
and  Economics,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
JN  46526. 

The  two-day  event  is  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  3 1/2- week  college  course  offer- 
ed in  Small  Business  Concepts. 

The  class,  instructed  by  Professor  Dyck, 
will  run  from  May  20  to  June  11.  Inter- 
ested persons,  whether  with  previous  col- 
lege or  no  college  background,  are  invited 
to  enter  the  course. 


Expression  Through 
Drama  at  Seminaries 

Sixteen  students  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  re- 
cently experienced  the  use  of  drama  as 
a mode  of  religious  expression  during 
a two-week  workshop. 

The  workshop,  led  by  Loretta  Yoder  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  focused  on  giving  the 
students  a chance  to  experience  for  them- 
selves drama  as  a medium  for  expressing 
truth  about  human  life.  Actual  participation, 
rather  than  theoretical  study,  provided  the 
agenda,  and  throughout  the  two  weeks  the 
students  planned  and  enacted  several  chapel 
services  and  other  productions.  Much  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  developing  the 
expressive  possibilities  of  the  human  voice 
through  reading  aloud  from  the  Bible, 
plays,  and  other  dramatic  works. 


Chicago  in  VS  Orientation 


Twenty-two  new  Voluntary  Service  work- 
ers entered  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
units  during  March.  Orientation  Mar. 
14-19  featured  a three-day  trip  to  Chica- 
go to  experience  firsthand  the  problems 
of  urban  life. 

The  group  listened  to  Chicagoans  of 
many  different  viewpoints,  seeking  clues 
to  help  them  relate  more  meaningfully  to 
people  in  their  VS  settings. 

Summing  up  the  experience,  one  VSer 
said,  ‘Tve  been  made  more  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  a horizontal  relationship 
with  other  people,  in  addition  to  the  verti- 
cal one  with  God.  My  relationship  with 
God  is  definitely  most  important,  but  to 
learn  and  to  give,  I must  also  relate  to 
all  kinds  of  people.  . . .” 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Arthur  Eichorn, 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  to  Stockton,  Calif.;  J. 
Daryl  Byler,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.;  Frank  Nelson,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Darrel  Mast, 
Glendive,  Mont.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Glen 
Reimer,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  to  London, 


Ont. ; and  Lloyd  Miller,  director  of  orienta- 
tion. 

Second  row:  Lucretia  Gerber,  Fairview, 
Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Va. ; Susan  Calvert, 
Edson,  Alta.,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Joy 
Liechty,  Grabill,  Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Celeste  Roth,  Wayland,  Iowa,  to  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.;  Esther  Beachy,  Salisbury,  Pa., 
to  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Janice  Hershberger, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Front  row:  Keith  and  Pam  Hooley,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Karen, 
Monica,  Philip,  and  David  Kaufman,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  to  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Margaret 
and  Ralph  Shetler,  Scotts  Mills,  Ore.,  to 
Blue  Diamond,  Ky. 

Not  pictured:  Carol  Wiebe,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Four  persons  went  directly  to  their  as- 
signment without  orientation:  Elizabeth 
and  Allen  Schwartzentruber,  Petersburg, 
Ont.,  to  Philadelphia,  Miss.;  Leona  Burk- 
holder, Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  Darlene  Ropp,  Albany,  Ore.,  to 
La  Junta,  Colo.  • 


Loretta  Yoder 


The  use  of  movement  also  was  explored, 
and  the  students  attempted  to  express  the 
meaning  of  their  spoken  words  through  act- 
ing out  a number  of  dramatic  skits. 

Students  who  participated  in  the  work- 
shop characterized  their  experience  as 
“fabulous,”  “a  breath  of  fresh  air,”  and 
“just  what  we’ve  been  needing,  ” and  in- 
dicated a strong  interest  in  the  use  of 
drama  in  various  church  settings. 

Loretta  Yoder  also  shared  the  students’ 
enthusiasm.  Even  though  few  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  workshop  had  had  previous 
dramatic  experience,  she  affirmed  that  “they 
took  to  it  beautifully,  and  dared  to  risk 
and  be  vulnerable.  ” Yoder,  who  is  associate 
director  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  at  Chris- 
tian Theological  Seminary,  Indianapolis, 
was  particularly  impressed  by  “their  high 
level  of  sensitivity  and  intelligence.  ” 


Lancaster  Speaks 
to  Current  Church  Issues 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
met  at  the  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church, 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  18  for  its  spring 
session. 

More  than  300  ordained  men  — bishops, 
ministers,  deacons  — met  with  their  wives 
in  a daylong  session  to  review  reports 
and  act  on  recommendations  proposed  by 
the  bishop  board  of  the  conference.  The 
conference  body  is  made  up  of  450  or- 
dained men  who  represent  16,500  mem- 
bers in  200  congregations  located  mostly 
in  Lancaster  and  nearby  counties. 

Bishop  David  Thomas,  moderator  of  the 
conference,  introduced  10  new  ministers 
and  three  deacons  who  were  ordained 
since  September  1975.  Thirty  ministerial 
permits  were  granted  or  renewed  during 
the  same  period. 

Eight  transfers  of  ordained  men  were 
reported,  three  from  other  conferences  to 
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Lancaster  Conference  and  five  from  Lan- 
caster Conference  to  other  conferences. 
Eight  deaths  were  reported. 

Statements  on  the  subjects  of  social 
drinking,  stewardship,  and  Christian  wom- 
an’s veiling  were  approved. 

The  statement  on  social  drinking  refers  to 
the  devastating  effect  alcohol  has  in  our 


Charles  Colson,  former  eounselor  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  is  meeting  with  per- 
sons on  Apr.  29  at  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  On 
Apr.  30,  Colson  will  talk  in  a Goshen  Col- 
lege convocation  at  9:40  a.m.  in  the  eol- 
lege  church-chapel.  The  address  will  be 
open  to  the  publie  with  no  admission 
eharge  and  will  be  broadcast  over  WGCS 
EM. 

Norma  Jean  Weldy, 

member  of  the  nurs- 
ing faculty  at  Goshen 
College,  reeently  had 
the  second  edition 
published  of  her  nurs- 
ing textbook  Body 
Fluids  and  Electro- 
lytes: A Programmed 
Presentation.  The 
work,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1972,  ex- 
plains basic  principles 
of  normal  body  fluid  and  electrolytes, 
common  abnormalities,  and  clinical  appli- 
cations of  patients  in  nursing  care.  “The 
information  is  essential  to  understand 
almost  all  kinds  of  illness  and  to  main- 
tain wellness,  ” said  the  author. 

Ivan  J.  Kauffmann,  associate  gener- 
al secretary  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board,  has  announced  that  what 
has  been  known  as  Assembly  77  will  now 
be  called  Estes  Park  77  — On  the  Way 
with  Christ  (Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly  and  Youth  Convention).  The 
meetings  will  be  held  June  18-24,  1977, 
at  the  YMCA  of  the  Rockies — Estes 
Park  Center,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

The  Dutch  Family  Festival  announces 
its  1976  Cultural  Series.  On  four  Mon- 
day evenings,  July  12  and  26,  and  Aug. 
9 and  30,  local  audiences  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  creative  persons  from 
across  the  Mennonite  Church.  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe,  writer  and  professor  of 
English  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  will  open  the  series  on  July  12. 
John  and  Roma  Ruth,  of  Vernfield, 
Pa.,  will  have  an  evening  of  displays, 
discussion,  and  demonstration  of  folk 
music  and  Fraktur  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania on  July  26.  Two  guests  are  sehed- 


complex  society.  The  statement  on  stew- 
ardship recommends  “the  tithe  as  a 
minimum”  and  encourages  that  giving  be 
increased  when  incomes  increase  and 
speeial  needs  arise.  The  concluding  para- 
graph on  Christian  woman’s  veiling  calls 
on  brethren  to  encourage  and  affirm  sisters 
in  the  practice  of  wearing  the  veiling. 


uled  for  Aug.  9 — Peter  Dyck,  a native 
of  Russia  now  working  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  and  Hubert  Brown, 
secretary  of  Mennonite  Student  Services 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  will  be  telling  stories 
from  their  experiences.  Closing  the  series 
on  Aug.  30  will  be  Mary  Oyer,  professor 
of  music  at  Goshen  College  in  Indiana. 
She  will  discuss  her  diseoveries  about  Men- 
nonite and  African  music,  demonstrate 
some  African  instruments,  and  give  a per- 
formance on  the  cello. 

Goshen  College  has  an  opening  for 
an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  for  the 
1976-77  sehool  year.  A PhD  is  required. 
Inquiries  and  resumes  should  be  directed 
to  Dean  John  A.  Lapp,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

New  members  appointed  to  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  are  Donald 
W.  Schmucker  for  the  Philadelphia-Ches- 
ter  District,  and  Menno  Heinrichs  for  the 
New  York  State  Fellowship.  J.  Elvin  Kray- 
bill  was  eleeted  by  the  Board  to  serve 
as  member  at  large.  The  appointments 
were  effeetive  as  of  Mar.  20. 

A workshop  for  youth  leaders  and  ad- 
visers was  held  at  Camp  Hebron,  Hali- 
fax, Pa.,  Apr.  2-4.  James  Musser,  Lan- 
caster Conference  youth  director,  and 
Jerry  Meek,  Eastern  Mission  Board’s 
Voluntary  Service  director,  were  resource 
persons.  Fifty  youth  leaders  and  advisers 
representing  17  congregations  attended. 
Clair  Hershey,  chairman  of  the  Youth 
Services  Committee,  spoke  on  biblical 
guidelines  for  leaders.  Subjects  discussed 
included  characteristics  of  good  leadership, 
meeting  the  needs  of  young  people,  and 
job  descriptions  for  youth  leaders  and  ad- 
visers. 

The  Seventh  Avenue  congregation  in 
New  York  City  held  its  first  worship  ser- 
vice on  Apr.  4 in  a renovated  bar.  Ever 
since  their  building  was  burned  over  a 
year  ago,  the  congregation  had  met  in 
temporary  quarters.  They  purchased  a 
nearby  building  but  were  unable  to  take 
occupancy  because  the  owner  of  the  bar 
had  refused  to  vacate.  He  finally  left  the 
premises  after  the  congregation  had  spent 
a number  of  months  in  concentrated  prayer. 
Secretary  of  Eastern  Board’s  Home  Mini- 


stries department,  Chester  Wenger,  said, 
“It  is  a milestone  to  have  an  illicit  drug 
center  transformed  into  a place  for  wor- 
ship and  the  eare  of  children.  ” The  Sev- 
enth Avenue  eongregation  cares  for  60 
children  in  a head  start  program. 

Teaching  position  available  in  grades 
7 and  8 at  Parkesburg  Mennonite  School, 
R.  2,  Parkesburg,  PA  19365.  Call  the 
school  at  (215)  857-3249  or  Miss  Zehr, 
principal,  at  (717)  394-9510. 

Stanley  Shirk  returned  to  the  U S.  emer- 
gency internment  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tal, Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  tests  and  diag- 
nosis. His  family  came  with  him  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  they  have  been 
serving  as  missionaries  since  1970.  This  is 
the  second  time  in  recent  months  Stan- 
ley has  been  hospitalized  and  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  a definite  prognosis  in 
Kingston. 

Virginia  Mennonite  churches  processed 
171  cows.  Mar.  22,  making  26,196  cans 
of  beef  which  were  shipped  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  warehouse  for  distri- 
bution in  their  overseas  program.  This  was 
the  second  annual  meat-canning  project. 


Daniel  Click  turns  the  spade 


Locust  Grove  Mennonite  School  held 
a ground-breaking  ceremony.  Mar.  31,  for 
the  $225,000,  two-story,  ten-room  addition 
they  are  making  to  their  facilities.  Ivan 
Leaman,  student  when  the  school  began  in 
1939  and  current  Board  member,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  oeeasion.  Turn- 
ing the  spade  was  Daniel  Glick,  Board 
member  sinee  the  beginning.  Also  ineluded 
in  the  plans  are  a gym  and  media  center. 
The  building  is  to  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  theme  of  a praise  and  teaching  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Menno- 
nite High  School,  Aug.  11-15,  is  “Jesus 
Is  Lord!  ” Speakers  include  Fred  Augsburger, 
John  Smucker,  Dan  Yutzy,  Duane  Gingerich, 
Nelson  Litwiller,  James  Sauder,  and  James 
Delp.  The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
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Mennonite  Renewal  Fellowship,  508  Wil- 
low Lane,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Dayspring  Chapel, 
Warroad,  Minn.,  Apr.  28  to  May  4.  Her- 
man Click  Atglen,  Pa.,  at  Gray  Ridge, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Apr.  25-28. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  by  bap- 
tism and  one  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Northside,  Lima,  Ohio;  ten  at  North 
Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind.;  ten  at  Maple 
Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.;  two  by  baptism  and 
one  by  confession  of  faith  at  Christiana, 
Pa., 

Change  of  address:  Earl  D.  Wenger, 

from  R.  5,  Box  334,  to  R.  1,  Box  278, 
Manheim,  PA  17545. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

In  February  1963  I became  a U.S.  citizen  by 
choice.  The  naturalization  process  had  taken  a 
year  longer  than  normal  because  I felt  that  as  a 
Christian  1 could  not  conscientiously  pledge  alle- 
giance to  any  worldly  authority.  1 am  grateful 
that  U.S.  law  provides  for  exceptions. 

For  a citizen  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  however, 
the  boundaries  of  brotherhood  and  of  our  mission 
do  not  lie  between  the  48th  parallel  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  “The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness 
thereof.”  We  Christians  can  be  appreciative  of 
the  good  things  each  nation/people  has  to  offer 
and  should  always  be  wary  of  the  evils  each 
nation/people  are  capable  of. 

It  is  from  this  angle  of  my  appreciation  for  the 
U.S.  that  James  Hess’s  article  “The  Christians 
and  the  U.  S.  Bicentennial  ” (Apr.  13)  is  partic- 
ularly unconvincing.  It  is  based  on  generaliza- 
tions and  on  the  popular  myth  of  a favored 
Christian  nation,  and  not  particularly  true  to 
I the  facts. 

The  list  of  blessings  and  freedoms  which  Hess 
provides  are  not  unique  to  the  U.S.  They  are 
I common  to  most  Western  and  commonwealth  na- 
I tions,  and  some  have  found  more  effective  ways 
of  implementing  them.  Even  so,  1 am  not  sure 
I that  these  freedoms,  blessings,  goals,  and  achieve- 
ments should  captivate  a Christian’s  prime 
[ attention:  we  have  more  important  tasks  at 
I hand. 

I The  economic  prosperity  and  level  of  productiv- 
; ity  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West  Germany 
are  now  equal  to  or  above  that  of  the  U.S.  But 
in  these  nations  and  quite  a few  others  the  bene- 
fits of  that  prosperity  are  more  evenly  divided 
' over  all  classes  of  people.  There  are  no  slums, 

I no  decaying  inner  cities  in  Zurich,  Stockholm,  or 
Frankfurt.  They  have  public  transportation  and 
postal  systems  that  work,  and  adequate  medical 
care  for  all. 

The  freedom  to  travel  for  U.S.  citizens  is  not 
I unrestricted.  Page  4 of  a U.S.  passport  carries 
I a (fortunately  shrinking)  list  of  countries  U.S. 

1 nationals  are  not  supposed  to  visit.  The  citizens 
' of  any  number  of  nations  can  travel  there  freely. 

I And  if  American  citizens  travel  for  any  length 
! of  time  or  too  frequently  to  certain  countries 
I the  CIA  will  certainly  pay  them  a visit. 

' On  vocational  freedoms:  Are  all  educational 
and  vocational  choices  indeed  available  to  all 
I segments  of  the  American  population?  Do  the 
blacks,  the  Indians,  the  Chicanos,  and  the  ethnic 
' minorities  have  the  same  opportunity  to  advance 
in  their  studies  and  their  aspirations?  In  a num- 
ber of  countries  free  public  education  extends 
to  college  and  university.  Ability,  rather  than 
ability  to  pay  determines  whether  one  continues 


the  studies.  In  Holland  my  annual  fee  at  art 
school  used  to  be  $3.50,  plus  cost  of  supplies. 
I am  sure  it  has  gone  up  some  but  not  to  $800 
a semester. 

On  foreign  aid:  the  truth  is  that  the  U.S.  is 
14th  among  the  nations  in  per  capita  giving  in 
foreign  aid.  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  Norway, 
and  Australia  are  the  first  five.  Besides,  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  record  shows  that  a large 
share  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  does  not  go  where 
it  is  needed  most  urgently,  but  rather  where  it 
buys  most  political  and  military  influence.  Conse- 
quently, some  of  the  neediest  areas  of  this  world 
get  nothing  at  all,  while  large  proportions  of  for- 
eign aid,  coupled  with  shipments  of  military 
equipment,  have  gone  to  bolster  corrupt  military 
regimes  that  are  friendly  to  the  U.S.  By  contrast 
Sweden  or  Holland  stand  to  gain  nothing  when 
they  try  to  help  the  people  of  the  Chad,  Somalia, 
or  Bangladesh. 

I like  the  U.S.,  its  people,  the  scenery.  But  I 
like  it  well  enough  to  be  disturbed  by  the  gap 
between  its  revolutionary  ideals  and  the  far  from 
perfect  realization  of  the  same;  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  world’s  desperate  need  for  peace  and 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  and  France  have  become 
the  leading  merchants  of  death  (it  helps  our 
balance  of  payments,  you  know);  between  the 
teachings  of  our  King  and  much  of  the  moral 
and  ethical  climate  in  the  U.S.  today. 

I could  also  raise  some  questions  about  James 
Hess’s  interpretation  of  the  kingdoms,  but  a 
letter  to  the  editor  should  not  exceed  the  arti- 
cle in  length.  — Jan  Gleysteen,  1210  Loucks  Ave., 
Scottdale,  Pa. 


I was  especially  interested  in  the  issue  on 
church  music  (Mar.  30).  In  your  editorial  you 
asked,  “Are  Mennonites  becoming  less  able  to 
write  hymns?”  And  Peter  Letkemann  asked, 
“Where  is  the  creative  expression  of  the  older 
generation?” 

1 would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  there  are 
many  Mennonite  writers  of  all  ages  who  have  not 
contributed  their  work  simply  because  they  do  not 
know  how.  I have  many  songs  within  the  past 
five  years  which  came  to  me  with  words  and  tune 
together,  but  I do  not  know  how  to  publish 
them  so  that  some  may  be  used. 

1 have  enjoyed  the  songs  of  others  so  much 
that  I know  that  when  God  gives  these  things 
they  are  to  be  shared,  but  how?  — Velma  Birkey, 
Amboy,  Ind. 

Having  read  Katie  Wiebe’s  well-written  article 
on  “How  to  Be  Bold”  (Apr.  6),  giving  it  some 
thought  I would  like  to  lend  a word  of  support 
and  give  some  of  my  thinking. 

To  assert  ourselves  or  to  become  bold  to 
defend  the  truth  is  Bible  teaching.  Yes,  as  Mrs. 
Wiebe  states,  we  need  leaders  today  who  will 
lead  as  strong  soldiers  of  the  cross  not  sweetly 
agreeing  with  every  voice  or  be  tossed  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Such  boldness  God 
will  honor  even  though  met  with  reaction  but 
is  needful  to  reprove  sin  and  all  unrighteous- 
ness. 

Jesus  Himself  in  no  uncertain  language  with 
boldness  rebuked  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
However,  whatever  approach  is  used  to  reprove 
sin  if  it  is  to  be  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
must  be  with  concern  and  a heart  filled  with 
love  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  — John  M.  Jost, 
Hillsboro,  Kan. 

I am  thankful  for  your  editorial  (Apr.  6), 
“Kicking  Uncle  Sam,”  which  I trust  is  an  honest 
confession  of  what  the  Gospel  Herald  has  in- 
creasingly been  doing  in  the  eyes  of  many 
readers.  The  value  of  this  editorial  is  in  its 
acknowledgement  that  even  the  voice  of  a pro- 
fessedly separated  and  biblical  church  can  be 
“carried  away”  and  jump  on  the  bandwagon” 
of  popular  movements  of  thought  and  be  unaware 


of  what’s  happening. 

Seeking  to  be  responsibly  informed  I have 
read  a few  books  by  such  as  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Jerry  Rubin,  etc.,  have  attended  college  forums 
where  these  and  other  Marxist  revolutionaries 
have  excoriated  against  the  American  system; 
and  the  thing  that  has  almost  made  me  stand  on 
my  head  is  the  striking  similarity  between  what 
these  men  have  said  and  some  of  the  thoughts 
being  expressed  in  articles  and  editorials  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  Brother,  what  has  happened  to 
our  spiritual  discernment?  Are  we  so  naive  that 
we  “ try  only  every  spirit’  which  is  pro-Ameri- 
can? 

So  many  references  are  made  these  days 
to  the  “government.”  Just  who  is  this  monster? 
My  understanding  is  that  the  government  is 
people  The  government  of  the  U.S.  (distinct  from 
some  governments  that  some  of  our  brethren 
seem  to  love  with  a passion)  is  essentially  you 
and  me.  It  is  the  people  you  and  I have  voted 
for,  or  who  got  into  office  because  we  failed  to 
vote.  . . . 

Granted  there  are  many  evils  in  government, 
but  these  are  sins  of  people,  men  and  women 
for  whom  Christ  died,  persons  whom  we  have 
failed  to  reach  for  Christ.  Are  we  Christlike 
enough  to  be  forgiving  and  long-suffering,  to 
witness  to  them  of  their  sins  in  the  spirit  of 
redemptive  love  and  share  with  them  the 
“better  way  ” of  Anabaptist  peace  and  love 
which  we  profess  so  loudly?  Or  is  it  enough  to 
beat  our  breast  and  “Kick  Uncle  Sam’?  — 
Maurice  W.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bergey,  Willard  C.  and  Glenda  (Moyer),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  second  son,  Bradley  Wade,  Apr.  4, 
1976. 

Bontrager,  Mervin  and  Sharon,  Elmhurst,  III., 
second  daughter.  Heather,  Apr.  4,  1976. 

Brubaker,  David  W.  and  Donna  M.  (Landis), 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  first  child,  Japheth  Lyle,  Nov. 
9,  1975. 

Bulebush,  Robert  and  Joan  (Byer),  Mammoth, 
Pa.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Ann,  Mar.  5, 
1976. 

Delp,  Michael  and  Bernice  (Leatherman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jason  Michael,  Apr, 
3,  1976. 

Foust,  Chris  and  Kathy  (Kauffman),  De  Graff, 
Ohio,  Jarrod  Converse,  Mar.  9,  1976. 

Graber,  Greg  and  Carol  (Nitzsche),  Crawfords- 
ville,  Iowa,  first  child,  Timothy  Lee,  Dec.  22, 

1975. 

Hallman,  Kenneth  and  Karen  (Weber),  Listo- 
wel,  Ont.,  first  child,  Katherine  Joanne  Marie, 
Jan.  25,  1976. 

Kurtz,  C.  Eldon  and  Sharyl  (Beachy)  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  first  child,  Sara  Regina,  Eeb.  3,  1976. 

Landis,  Arden  and  Caroline  (Cartmell),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Sheila 
Mary,  Mar.  22,  1976. 

Lichty,  Willard  and  Viola  (Bauman),  Drayton, 
Ont.,  third  child,  second  son.  Linden  Dean,  Mar. 
17,  1976. 

Louden,  John  and  Sally  (McNicoll),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Gwen  Michele,  Mar.  6,  1976. 

Martin,  Carl  and  Arlene  (Snader),  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  third  daughter,  Cathy  Marie,  Jan.  22, 

1976. 

Ramer,  Dennis  and  Martha  (Wogoman),  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Dena 
Lyn,  Mar.  26,  1976. 

Roth,  Wayne  and  Aloha  (Roth),  Milford,  Neb., 
fourth  son,  Jeffery  Alan,  Mar.  13,  1976. 

Sider,  Robert  and  Pat  Ann  (Snyder),  Monkton, 
Ont.,  second  son,  Ivan  Richard,  Jan.  14,  1976. 

Yoder,  Galen  and  Deborah  Jan  (Moyer),  Dub- 
lin, Pa,,  first  child,  Charrissa  Lee,  Mar.  5,  1976. 
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Yothers,  Robert  and  Fern  (Bergey),  Souder- 
ton,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Betsy  Kay, 
Mar.  24,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

DeBoer  — Brubacher.  — John  DeBoer, 
Salem,  Ont.,  and  Marjorie  Brubacher,  Flora, 
Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Simeon  Hurst,  May.  20, 
1976. 

Gildow  — Jenkins.  — Keith  Alan  Gildow, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Cynthia  Jean  Jenkins,  De  Graff,  Ohio,  South 
Union  cong.,  by  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Apr.  3, 
1976. 

Hess  — McMichael.  — Joseph  S.  Hess.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  River  Corner  cong.,  and  Jane  L. 
McMichael,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Danville  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Martin  — Zimmerman.  — Earl  S.  Martin 
and  Margaret  A.  Zimmerman,  both  from 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  Bowmansville,  cong.,  by  Luke 
L.  Horst  and  Wilmer  Leaman,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Scott  — Fuentes.  — James  Edward  Scott, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Joyce  Luan  Fuentes,  Goshen,  Ind.,  East  Goshen, 
Ind.,  by  Cliff  Miller,  Apr.  4,  1976. 

Steiner  — Shenk.  — Mark  Eugene  Steiner, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Chestnut  Ridge  cong.  (Orr- 
ville,  Ohio),  and  Karen  Sue  Shenk,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Ridgeway  cong.,  by  Glenn  Steiner 
and  William  Miller,  Apr.  3,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Blosser,  Dennis  Daniel,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Emma  (Gerig)  Blosser,  was  born  at  Wayland, 
Iowa,  July  13,  1917;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Mar.  27,  1976;  aged  58  y. 
Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Virgil,  LaVerne,  and 
Marvin).  His  parents  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Willard 
Leichty;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Custer,  Medford  Warner,  son  of  Clinton  and 
Vernie  (Reedy,  Andes)  Custer,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1919;  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  3, 
1976;  aged  56  y.  On  Aug.  3,  1940,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Blanche  Bunion,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  7 sons  (Jimmie,  Freddie,  Teddie, 
Johnnie,  Roger,  Charles,  and  Lawrence),  2 
daughters  (Mrs.  Nancy  Barkley  and  Mrs.  Betty 
Jane  Sonafrank),  17  grandchildren,  3 sisters, 
and  3 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge  of  Harold 
Emswiler  and  Earl  R.  Delp;  interment  in  church 
cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Willis  J.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Miller)  Hostetler,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Mar.  7,  18W;  died  at  Berne,  Ind.,  Mar. 
21,  1976;  aged  92  y.  On  Dec.  20,  1908,  he  was 
married  to  Jessie  Bechtel,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Warren  and  Earl),  4 
daughters  (Idella — Mrs.  Clyde  Sommers,  Mrs. 
Doris  Osborne,  Mrs.  Dortha  Miller,  and  Pauline 
Hostetler),  19  grandchildren,  31  great-grand- 
children, and  3 brothers  (Mahlon,  Lester,  and 
Earl).  He  was  a member  of  the  Howard- 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Mar.  24,  in  charge  of  Ralph 


Stahly;  interment  in  the  Mast  Cemetery. 

Lapp,  Paul  A.,  son  of  Daniel  E.  and  Ida 
Melissa  (Good)  Lapp,  was  born  in  Ayr,  Neb., 
Dec.  24,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Com- 
munity General  Hospital,  Sterling,  111.,  Oct.  13, 
1975;  aged  76  y.  On  Oct.  3,  1931,  he  was 
married  to  Helen  M.  Schulz,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Wayne  E.),  2 granddaugh- 
ters, four  brothers  (Mahlon,  Truman,  James, 
and  Leon),  and  one  sister  (Velma  — Mrs.  Wilbur 
Hostetler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Gene  E.)  and  one  brother  (Titus).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Science  Ridge  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Oct.  15,  in  charge  of  Mark  Leh- 
man; interment  in  the  Science  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery. 

Long,  Ida,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Kathryn 
(Orendorff)  Conrad,  was  born  in  Flanagan, 
111.,  July  28,  1901;  died  at  the  Community  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Sterling,  111.,  Mar.  25,  1976;  aged 
74  y.  On  Aug.  24,  1921,  she  was  married  to 
Reuel  N.  Long,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Sept.  23,  1967.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Daryl), 
one  daughter  (Joyce  — Mrs.  Elwood  Graber),  10 
grandchildren,  one  great  - grandson,  4 sisters 
(Nora  — Mrs.  George  Rigler,  Laura,  Eunice  — 
Mrs.  Oliver  Differ,  and  Gladys  — Mrs.  Clark 
Eberle),  and  one  brother  (Reuben).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  serviees  were  held  on  Mar.  29, 
in  charge  of  Mark  Lehman,  Harley  Stauffer,  and 
J.  D.  Graber;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mast,  Ella  Leah,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Emma  (Garber)  Good,  was  born  at  Hopedale, 
111.,  May  24,  1893;  died  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Mar. 
30,  1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Feb.  8,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  Elijah  Mast,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1969.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Miriam  — Mrs.  Joseph  Horner  and  Maxine  — 
Mrs.  Emery  Bontrager),  5 sons  (Robert,  Ralph, 
Kenneth,  Leonard,  and  Wayne),  one  foster  son 
(Harry  Frye),  25  grandchildren,  and  30  great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  the  Howard- 
Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  1,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Stahly  and  E.  J.  Hochstedler;  interment 
in  the  Mast  Cemetery. 

Myer,  Nettie  Maria,  daughter  of  Christian 
B.  and  Emma  (Rohrer)  Landis,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  15,  1887;  died  at  the 
Landis  Homes  Retirement  Community,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1975;  aged  88  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Ira  W.  Myer,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  July  8,  1942.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (I. 
Willard,  Landis  E.,  Caleb  L.,  and  Floyd  L.), 
6 daughters  (Miriam  A.  — Mrs.  H.  Landis 
Hoover,  Ethel  M.  — Mrs.  Melvin  L.  Sauder, 
Reba  E.  — Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Nauman,  M.  Martha, 
Elma  R.  — Mrs.  Mervin  H.  Kreider,  and  Ruth 
N.  — Mrs.  Abram  T.  Lefever),  39  grandchildren, 
53  great-grandchildren,  5 stepgrandchildren,  9 
step-great-grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Ben  R. 
and  Smer  R.),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Hershey, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Neff,  and  Emma  — Mrs.  Abram  C. 
Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son 
(Glenn  E.).  She  was  a member  of  the  Stump- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Jan.  3,  in  charge  of  Landis  E. 
Myer,  Lloyd  M.  Eby,  and  John  G.  Oberholtzer; 
interment  in  the  Stumptown  Church  cemetery. 

Nofziger,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Catherine  (Roth)  Erb,  was  born  in  Thurman, 
Colo.,  Sept.  15,  1893;  died  at  the  Mennonite 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Albany,  Ore.,  Mar.  31, 
1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Mar.  1,  1914,  she  was 
married  to  Daniel  Nofziger,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Sept.  15,  19M.  Surviving  are  9 chil- 
dren (Ida  Belle — Mrs.  Clarence  Mullet,  Esther 
King,  Virgil,  Morris,  Alfred,  Verl,  Ina  — Mrs. 
Orie  L.  Roth,  Leo,  and  Ruth  Wittrig),  36  grand- 
children, and  34  great-grandchildren.  One  great- 
grandchild preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  5,  in 
charge  of  Roy  Hostetler,  Clarence  Gerig,  and 


Ernest  Garber;  interment  in  1.0.0.  F.  Cemetery, 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

Thoman,  Amy  B.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Sara  Elizabeth  (Algyer)  Zook,  was  born  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1895;  died  at  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Mar.  29,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On 
Feb.  21,  1920,  she  was  married  to  John  J. 
Thoman,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1944. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  and  Joseph). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  31,  in  charge  of  George  B.  Dunn;  in- 
terment in  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Willis,  Harry  L.,  son  of  Henry  F.  and  Mary 
Alice  Willis,  was  born  in  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  Oct. 
31,  1899;  died  at  the  Waynesboro  Community 
Hospital,  Mar.  7,  1976;  aged  76  y.  He  was 
married  to  Edna  Brydge,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Conrad  L.  and  Davis  L. ), 
2 daughters  (Mrs.  Anna  Lee  Hartman  and 
Mrs.  Delano  Fletcher),  3 brothers  (David  M., 
Minor,  and  Henry  L.),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Virginia  Effinger  and  Mrs.  Delphia  Stephans). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lynside  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  conducted 
Mar.  10,  in  charge  of  Harold  Eshleman  and 
Herman  E.  Ropp;  interment  in  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery. 

Wyse,  Katie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Schlatter)  Freyenberger,  was  born  near  Wayland, 
Iowa,  Sept.  14,  1881;  died  at  the  Mt.  Plea- 
sant (Iowa)  hospital,  Apr.  2,  1976;  aged  94  y. 
On  Dec.  13,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Wyse,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  July  1963. 
She  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  7 brothers 
and  3 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  5 at  the  Parkview  Retirement  Home, 
in  charge  of  Glen  Richard  and  at  the  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Willard  Leichty 
and  Robert  Hartzler;  interment  in  the  Bethel 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Nelson  H.,  son  of  Levi  D.  and  Laura 
(Eash)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
June  7,  1894;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Apr.  6,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On 
June  7,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Elda  J.  Al- 
wine,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son 
(Nelson  H.,  Jr.),  3 sisters  (Nellie  — Mrs.  Henry 
Cable,  Linnie— Mrs.  Ralph  Croyle,  and 
Anna  — Mrs.  Charles  Shetler),  and  2 brothers 
(Morgan  A.  and  Moses  D. ).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Kaufman  Mennonite  Church,  where  fun- 
eral services  were  held  on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of 
Stanley  R.  Freed  and  Harry  Shetler;  inter- 
ment in  the  Stahl  Cemetery. 


Cover  photo  by  Jean-Claude  Lejeune;  p.  363  by  Bruce 
Misfeldt;  p.  373  by  Bob  Zuercher;  p.  375  (bottom)  by 
Alvin  Hostetler; 


calendar 

Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  Cheraw,  Colo.,  Apr.  30 
to  May  2. 

Franconia  Spring  Assembly,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.,  May 

1-2.  'I 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.  D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  J 
June  13-19.  j 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26.  >1 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  | 
June  25-26.  J 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions.  Go-  ' 
shen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R Brunk,  June  27-July  11.  J 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 11 
ence  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18.  i 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  > 
22-24. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Churcb  General  Assembly  ' 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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Way  of  the  Cross  Foreseen 
for  Viet  Catholics 

Despite  the  expulsion  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries from  South  Vietnam  and  at- 
tempts at  separating  Christians  by  con- 
fusing “patriotism  ’ with  religion,  Chris- 
tians there  are  remaining  “very  fervent 
and  faithful,  ” according  to  information 
contained  in  a National  Catholic  Report- 
er editorial.  The  report  predicted  that 
“the  near  future  of  the  church  in  Viet- 
nam, and  for  a long  time,  is  the  painful 
way  of  the  cross.  ...  As  a matter  of 
fact,”  the  report  noted,  “Christians  (in 
Vietnam]  are  very  fervent  and  faithful. 
Faith  seems  to  strengthen  the  persecu- 
tion. ” 


Offers  60  Ways  to  Aid 
Farm  Workers 

A Pennsylvania  Farm  Labor  Plan  has 
been  issued  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  with  60 
recommendations  aimed  at  giving  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  more  control  over 
their  lives  and  protecting  their  rights. 

“Farm  workers,  including  migrants,  are 
one  of  the  most  oppressed  and  neglected 
sectors  of  the  economy,”  the  Quaker 
organization  says.  But  it  adds  that  “in 
focusing  on  them,  a broader  picture  is 
often  forgotten:  rural  areas  and  rural 

needs  are  generally  neglected,  as  state 
and  federal  programs  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  urban  problems  and  urban  needs.” 

The  report  notes  that  Pennsylvania 
has  the  largest  rural  population  of  any 
state— 6.9  million  of  the  state’s  11.8 
million  people  — and  that  2 million  rural 
Pennsylvanians  had  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  in  1970. 


Call  on  Park  to  Release 
All  Detainees 

South  Korean  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  has  been  asked  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (Quaker)  to 
release  all  “detainees  whose  basic  human 
rights  and  freedom  to  express  religious 
concern  continue  to  be  denied.”  In  a 
cable  to  the  South  Korean  president,  the 
agency  said  it  welcomed  the  news  of  the 
recent  release  of  Quaker  leader  Hahm 
Sok-Han  and  others,  but  we  “are  dis- 
tressed that  the  releases  are  conditional.” 

Hahm  Sok-Han,  opposition  leader 
Chung  II  Hyung,  former  President  Yun 


Po  Sun,  and  others  were  arrested  after 
they  publicly  demanded,  on  March  1,  an 
end  to  emergency  decrees  suspending  con- 
stitutional freedoms,  and  called  for  Presi- 
dent Park’s  resignation.  They  had  signed 
a Declaration  for  Democratic  National 
Salvation  ” attacking  dictatorship  under 
which  “human  rights  are  being  trampled 
and  we  are  being  deprived  of  our  free- 
dom.” 


Right  of  Food  Stressed 
by  Religious  Leaders 

In  one  of  the  most  broad-based  inter- 
religious appeals  ever  organized  on  a 
national  policy  issue,  27  religious  leaders 
have  urged  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass  a 
resolution  declaring  the  “right  of  food”  to 
be  a basic  element  of  United  States  policy. 
Such  leaders  as  evangelist  Billy  Gra- 
ham, Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Joseph 
L,  Bernardin,  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop 
lakovos,  and  Rabbi  Marc  Tanenbaum  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  to  adopt  the  measure 
that  was  introduced  last  September  by 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  and  Rep. 
Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Minn. ). 

In  their  appeal  to  Congress,  the  27 
religious  leaders  declared  that  “every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  a nutritionally  adequate  diet. 
This  right  is  not  ours  to  give  or  take 
away.  It  is  fundamental  and  derives  from 
the  right  to  life  itself.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  identifies  the  right  to 
life  as  an  inalienable  human  right  coming 
from  God,  who  has  created  all  persons 
equal.  Without  the  food  to  sustain  life,  that 
right  is  made  meaningless.” 


Britain’s  Free  Churches 
Lose  Members 

Britain  s Free  Churches  collectively 
lost  more  than  53,000  members  last 
year.  The  Free  Church  Federal  Coun- 
cil directory,  just  published,  reported  that 
the  13  denominations,  including  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  represented  in  the  Council, 
had  1,288,507  members  on  Dec.  31, 
compared  with  1,341,780  at  the  end  of 
1974.  This  was  described  as  a “massive” 
drop  of  53,273. 


100,000  Bibles  to 
the  Soviet  Union 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  “officially  recognized”  Baptist  or- 
ganization in  the  USSR  are  reportedly 
planning  a new  printing  of  the  Russian 
Bible  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  publication  in  that  lan- 
guage. A 100,000-copy  edition  will  be 
printed  in  the  USSR  on  the  state  press 


in  a joint  project  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  and  the  All-Union  Council  of 
Evangelical  Christians- Baptists  (AUCECB). 


United  Methodist  Service 
Covers  a Charismatic  Experience 

A new  alternate  service  for  “baptism, 
confirmation,  and  renewal,”  designed 
for  celebration  of  a spiritual  awakening 
or  charismatic  experience  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  or  group,  has  been 
approved  by  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Discipleship. 

A booklet  which  accompanies  the  text 
emphasizes  that  the  new  ritual  is  not 
intended  to  serve  as  a “rebaptism.”  It 
declares  that  “it  is  imperative  that  the 
sacrament  not  be  repeated.  ‘Rebaptism’ 
calls  into  doubt  the  promise  God  extended 
at  the  reception  of  the  sacrament.” 

The  task  force  of  the  board’s  Section 
on  Worship  that  prepared  the  ritual  notes 
that  there  are  times  when  “doubts 
will  arise  within  us  about  our  relationship 
to  God,  or  when  God  s love  is  experi- 
enced with  such  new  warmth  and  clarity 
that  some  public  testimony  of  His  grace 
is  desired  and  appropriate.  ” At  such 
times,  it  says,  the  new  text  may  be  used 
as  a reminder  of  “what  God  has  faith- 
fully promised  and  for  a reaffirmation 
of  commitment  to  Him. 


Blind  Classified  Ads  Traced 
to  Unification  Church  Unit 

“Blind”  advertisement  bearing  no 
identification  have  been  appearing  in 
the  classified  sections  of  The  Denver  Post 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  for  more 
than  a year.  The  ads  read:  “Creative, 

conscientious  individual  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  Call  Lisa,  9-5  . . .”  and  gave 
a phone  number. 

A Denver  Post  reporter  discovered  the 
ads  are  for  the  Unification  Church  headed 
by  Sum  Myung  Moon.  An  18-year-old 
girl  from  Aurora  told  the  reporter  that 
early  in  March  her  20-year-old  sister 
answered  the  ad  in  hope  of  employment. 
She  “talked  to  someone  for  about  20  min- 
utes,” the  sister  said.  “After  she  hung 
up,  she  told  us  she  had  to  go  to  Boulder 
to  sign  some  forms.” 

After  two  days  of  orientation,  the  Aurora 
girl  returned  home  with  “Patty  ” and  told 
her  family  she  was  joining  the  movement. 
All  efforts  to  dissuade  her  and,  later,  to 
persuade  her  to  return  from  Boulder 
have  failed,  the  sister  said.  “She’s  not  the 
same  person.  She  doesn’t  want  to  see  her 
family,  friends,  or  anyone  from  her  past. 
She  told  me  she  was  going  to  help  change 
the  world  and  that  her  leader  was  the  re- 
incarnation of  Christ.” 
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Pride  in  the  Knowledge  of  God 


“The  tree  was  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise.  ” Genesis  3:6. 

You  can  tell  an  era  by  its  slogans.  “America:  Love  it  or 
leave  it”  comes  out  of  the  disturbances  in  the  U.S.  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  “The  Great  Society”  came  a little  earlier 
when  it  was  still  thought  possible  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  establish  justice  in  the  land. 

“What’s  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the  coun- 
try ” came  still  earlier  and  represented  the  opinion  of  a 
leader  in  industry.  The  spirit  of  our  present  time  is  better 
represented  by  “Small  Is  Beautiful,”  the  title  of  a book  by 
E.  F.  Schumacher,  which  is  subtitled  “Economics  as  If 
People  Mattered.  ” This  slogan  signals  that  we  are  in  an 
era  when  the  prosperity  of  General  Motors  is  not  seen  as 
automatically  good  for  all. 

Slogans  tend  to  represent  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
a group  or  a period,  the  essence  of  what  people  believe.  In 
this  sense  they  also  represent  our  values.  They  show  what 
we  consider  important,  or  to  use  a biblical  term,  what  we 
“glory”  in. 

My  attention  was  called  recently  to  a passage  in  Jeremiah 
which  shows  what  the  natural  man  usually  glories  in.  “Let 
not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  let  not  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his 
riches:  but  let  him  who  glories  glory  in  this,  that  he  under- 
stands and  knows  me,  that  I am  the  Lord  who  practice 
steadfast  love,  justice,  and  righteousness.  . . ” (Jer.  9:23,  24). 

Do  not  the  first  three  describe  what  people  generally 
take  satisfaction  from?  And  note  how  they  tend  to  be  re- 
lated. In  fact,  according  to  the  Bible,  Solomon  was  the  pa- 
tron of  the  wisdom  movement  in  Israel  and  he  was  also 
rich  and  powerful. 

Jeremiah,  who  was  wiser  than  Solomon  in  the  ways  of 
God,  was  neither  rich  nor  powerful  and  he  was  not  well 
thought  of  by  the  leaders  of  his  time.  We  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  in  the  tradition  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  courageous, 
eloquent,  and  history  has  proved  him  right.  Furthermore, 
he  uttered  not  only  some  of  the  most  colorful  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  but  some  of  its  greatest  ideas. 

Yet  to  follow  Jeremiah  is  to  take  a lonely  path  and  who 
of  us  is  able  to  find  and  follow?  At  the  same  time  we  recog- 
nize the  “wisdom”  of  the  passage  above.  Consider  the 
problems  brought  about  by  taking  pride  in  power,  wealth. 


and  wisdom. 

Separately  and  together  an  emphasis  on  these  factors  tends 
to  cause  division  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  All  of 
them  are  in  some  sense  related  to  ability,  and  since  ability 
differs,  to  glory  in  these  gifts  will  drive  a wedge  between 
people  who  belong  together.  The  poor,  the  powerless, 
and  the  ignorant  are  squeezed  out  because  they  are  less 
able  to  compete. 

In  contrast,  says  Jeremiah,  a proper  ground  for  glory  is 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  same  idea  is  echoed  in  Pro- 
verbs 9:10  and  Psalm  111:10.  But  Jeremiah  adds  some  help- 
ful details,  an  emphasis  on  “steadfast  love,  justice,  and 
righteousness.  ” These  are  covenant  words,  referring  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  His  people  established  at  Sinai. 
God  by  nature  is  loving  and  fair  in  His  relation  to  His  peo- 
ple. Those  who  aspire  to  be  significant  should  take  no- 
tice that  these  are  the  important  characteristics  as  God  views 
them. 

Are  these  characteristics  held  in  high  regard  today?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  world,  for  we  are  reminded  daily  how  our 
political  and  economic  systems  are  fueled  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  and  use  power,  wealth,  and  wisdom.  How  is  it  in  the 
church?  Are  biblical  values  honored  here?  Do  we  glory 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord?  Or  do  we  take  more  satisfac- 
tion in  power,  wealth,  and  wisdom  than  in  steadfast  love, 
justice,  and  righteousness?  Are  there  not  strange  winds  of 
doctrine  and  alien  practices  tempting  us  to  give  undue  at- 
tention to  persons  of  power,  wealth,  and  wisdom  while  we 
overlook  those  of  the  fellowship  whose  strong  points  are 
the  love  of  God  and  service  to  their  fellows? 

Now  if  we  would  choose  among  these  three,  is  it  not 
better  to  honor  the  wise  more  than  the  rich  or  powerful? 
We  might  think  so,  but  look  at  the  barb  against  wisdom  in 
Genesis  3.  “The  woman  saw  that  the  tree  . . . was  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise.”  Wisdom  here  is  part  of  the  pack- 
age which  makes  up  rebellion  against  God. 

Some  years  ago  I went  with  a group  of  denominational 
leaders  to  meet  with  persons  in  one  of  our  Western  confer- 
ences. They  were  friendly,  but  with  tongue  slightly  in  cheek, 
they  referred  to  us  as  “wise  men  from  the  east.”  A little 
fun,  no  doubt,  but  a warning  also.  If  any  of  us  wishes  to 
glory,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  understanding  and  knowing 
the  Lord.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  first  Sunday  school,  started  by  Robert  Raikes  for 
i the  children  of  Gloucester,  was  outside  the  structure  of  the 
I organized  church.  This  position  in  relation  to  the  church 
i was  largely  carried  to  North  America  and  became  the  pat- 
“I  tern  of  the  frontier.  Many  of  the  Sunday  schools  were  com- 
I munity  schools  meeting  in  denominational  meetinghouses. 

I They  had  their  own  organizations  and  budgets.  Officers  and 
f teachers  were  drawn  from  several  denominations.  The  con- 
' gregation  may  have  met  every  other  Sunday  or  once  a 
I month.  The  Sunday  school  met  each  Sunday. 

As  congregational  life  took  on  more  structure  and  be- 
gan to  meet  each  Sunday  the  Sunday  school  became  more 
closely  related  to  the  congregation.  Gradually  it  became 
a part  of  the  congregation’s  teaching  program.  Administra- 
tively it  is  part  of  the  congregational  structure  operating 


under  the  church  board. 

Although  I believe  that  the  change  which  I have  de- 
scribed is  fairly  accurate  I question  if  the  congregational 
leadership  gives  the  concern  to  the  Sunday  school  which  its 
ministry  warrants.  The  Sunday  school  is  still,  too  often,  re- 
garded as  a distinct  program  alongside  the  church  pro- 
gram. 

Teaching  and  instruction  are  priority  concerns  in  light 
of  Christ’s  commission  and  the  New  Testament  Epistles. 
Sunday  school  carries  a major  part  of  the  teaching  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  for  all  ages  and  degrees  of  maturity.  (I 
am  always  amazed  at  the  tendency  to  identify  Sunday 
school  with  children.)  Nor  is  evangelism  and  teaching  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  we  sometimes  suggest.  Chris- 
tian teaching  calls  for  decision  and  for  response.  Evange- 


lism  is  usually  preceded  by  instruction  and  should  always 
be  followed  by  it. 

The  pastor  and  the  church  board  should  be  as  concerned 
about  those  who  habitually  come  only  for  the  worship  hour 
but  not  the  Sunday  school  hour,  as  they  are  for  those  who 
come  for  Sunday  school  but  do  not  remain  for  worship. 
Both  hours  are  important  in  a congregation’s  ministry. 

As  the  Sunday  school  has  moved  from  its  position  of  in- 
dependence to  its  position  as  a part  of  the  congregation, 
the  concern  for  what  is  taught  takes  on  increasing  im- 
portance. A community  Sunday  school  would  need  to 
teach  a curriculum  that  was  acceptable  to  the  cooperating 
groups.  The  curriculum  would  be  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  evangelical  doctrine. 

The  Sunday  school  of  a denominational  congregation 
must  have  a more  distinct  confessional  character  if  it  is 
to  be  supportive  of  the  denomination’s  doctrinal  position. 
If  we  assume  that  the  future  course  of  a congregation 
is  not  affected  by  the  curriculum  used,  we  actually  deny 
the  value  of  Christian  education  in  general  and  of  the 
Sunday  school  in  particular. 

A curriculum  influences  life  and  belief  both  by  its  state- 
ments and  by  its  silence.  If  a curriculum  speaks  at  length 
about  faith  and  belief  but  is  silent  on  repentance,  it  will 
produce  a generation  for  whom  assent  to  correct  doctrine 
is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  but  for  whom  one’s 
manner  of  life  and  conduct  are  more  or  less  peripheral.  If 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  neglected,  the  meaning  of  obedi- 
ence to  Christ  will  fail  to  reflect  itself  in  concrete  form  and 
daily  situations.  If  a curriculum  does  not  understand  the 
early  religious  experiences  of  children  and  fails  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  religious  experiences  and  the  con- 
version experience,  which  is  the  watershed  between  being 
a Christian  or  not  being  a Christian,  it  will  produce  youth 
and  adults  who  will  live  their  lives  in  a sort  of  spiritual 
limbo. 

Obviously,  within  a congregation  there  will  be  some 
diversity  of  belief,  experience,  and  practice.  Brotherhood 
does  not  require  identicalness.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
belief  and  experience  and  life  practices  do  not  matter.  Fel- 
lowship at  the  intimate  levels  of  congregational  and  de- 
nominational life  call  for  a common  framework  of  doc- 
trine and  experience  and  life  within  which  the  Christian 
faith  is  lived  out.  Even  in  diversity  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a common  sense  of  direction  and  a concensus  on 
the  essence  of  Christian  faith. 

If  these  observations  have  any  validity  several  other 
observations  follow: 

The  selection  of  a curriculum  for  a Sunday  school  is  a 
congregational  concern.  The  choice  should  not  be  left  to 
the  teacher  or  the  departmental  superintendent.  To  do  so 
will  result  in  confusion  and  serious  omissions.  The  case  of 
the  pupil  who  studied  the  life  of  Moses  during  three  suc- 
cessive years  may  not  be  typical  but  does  illustrate  what 
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happens  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree  when  a diversity  '' 
of  curricula  is  permitted  within  a Sunday  school. 

The  church  needs  to  take  the  choice  of  a curriculum 
seriously.  This  choice  should  reflect  the  doctrinal  and 
Christian  life  understanding  of  the  denomination.  The  con- 
fusion which  comes  within  a congregation  as  a result  of  |j 
multiplicity  of  curricula  will  in  the  long  run  occur  within 
the  denomination  if  there  is  multiplicity  of  curricula  being 
used  among  the  congregations.  f 

It  is  important  to  ask  if  the  curriculum  to  be  used  under-  i 

stands  conversion  in  keeping  with  the  church’s  under-  j 

standing.  Does  the  perspective  of  those  responsible  for  I 

the  curriculum  take  seriously  the  meaning  of  being  dis-  I 

ciples  and  practicing  brotherhood?  We  will  not  long  main- 
tain  an  Arminian  position  theologically  if  we  use  curricula  f 
written  by  those  who  are  Calvinist  in  their  doctrinal  posi- 
tion — even  if  the  writers  evade  the  points  of  controversy.  J 
We  will  not  develop  an  understanding  of  brotherhood,  that 
we  have  understood  to  be  New  Testament,  if  we  drink  at  | 

the  fountain  of  those  with  independent  learnings  in  their  ■ 

understanding  of  the  church  and  congregation.  j 

We  may  rightly  assume  that  the  concerns  which  have  ^ 

been  highlighted  are  more  crucial  at  the  youth  and  adult  | 

level  than  at  the  level  of  children.  But  it  should  not  be  ' 

assumed  that  they  are  not  important  at  the  children  s level.  ■ 

The  theological  assumptions  which  undergird  a curri- 
culum  will  be  expressed  — perhaps  unconsciously  but  cer- 
tainly.  That  which  is  not  said  teaches  as  does  that  which  j 
is  stated.  J i 

That  which  is  taught  in  the  Sunday  school  hour  needs  to  | 
be  consistent  with  that  which  is  preached  in  the  worship 
hour.  A teaching  ministry  divided  against  itself  cannot  j 
stand.  It  will  confuse  rather  than  edify,  tear  apart  rather  * 
than  build  up,  foster  diversity  rather  than  unity. 
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A Personal  Memory  of  j.  Paul  Graybill 

by  Merle  Good 


I sat  in  the  back  of  the  balcony  in  the  crowded  Weaver- 
land  Mennonite  Church  listening  to  the  congregation  sing- 
ing “O  the  Glory  Gates  Are  Ever  Open  Wide.”  J.  Paul 
Graybill  was  gone.  “To  welcome  the  weary  home.”  In 
a sense,  he  had  been  gone  for  a long  time  already,  the 
times  seeming  to  have  rushed  on  by  him;  in  a larger  sense, 
however,  J.  Paul’s  understandings  would  linger  on  for 
generations  with  those  of  us  who  had  known  him. 

I did  not  know  him  as  well  as  some  folks  did.  But 
the  two  brief  years  of  constant  exchange  with  him  a de- 
cade before  had  left  a momentous  impact  on  my  life.  It 
is  probable  that  only  my  own  family  has  had  a stronger 
influence  on  my  thinking. 

Now  they  were  singing  “For  Christ  and  the  Church  ” 
and  I couldn’t  resist  the  weeping.  It  was  a perfect  song 
for  J.  Paul  Graybill.  We  had  disagreed  on  almost  every- 
thing in  those  years  I had  spent  in  the  Lancaster  Men- 
nonite Conference  youth  office.  Yet  he  had  taught  me  the 
essence  of  faith  and  I wondered  why  I had  failed  to 
write  him  my  thank-you. 

I ve  noticed  many  a friend  raise  an  eyebrow  when  I 
freely  pay  tribute  to  J.  Paul.  Disbelief  in  their  faces  tells 
me  they  weren’t  exactly  fond  of  the  bishop.  In  fact 
they  disliked  him  and  his  church  policies  a great  deal. 

How  easily  we  forget.  This  man  contributed  a great 
deal  to  the  Mennonites  in  Lancaster  over  the  years  — 
the  first  home  mission  (in  Philadelphia);  the  first  summer 
Bible  school  in  Lancaster  Conference;  the  first  principal 
at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School;  the  chief  spirit  be- 
hind much  of  the  youth  work,  the  historical  committees, 
and  the  Christian  education  programs. 

We  exalt  the  leader  who  remains  on  the  cutting  edge 
till  the  moment  of  death.  What  a hero!  But  what  of  the 
man  who  sacrifices  much  to  develop  new  programs  early 
in  life  — if  he  later,  in  the  tiresome  heat  of  the  long 
day,  appears  to  fall  behind  — what  of  him? 

True,  he  might  have  benefited  from  a little  more  humor 
and  spontaneity.  True,  many  of  us  were  not  delighted 
about  having  him  represent  Lancaster  Mennonites  to  the 
larger  church  which  already  had  us  pigeonholed  as  hope- 
lessly backward.  True,  he  seemed  unnecessarily  cautious 
and  conservative. 

But  one  must  look  deeper  to  find  the  truth. 

I remember  we  served  on  the  Youth  Service  Commit- 
tee together,  he  the  senior  churchman,  I the  teenage 
brainstormer.  I proposed  sometime  in  the  mid-sixties  a 
special  youth  leadership  training  session  at  the  Abe 
Lincoln  Hotel  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania  (Reading  was 

Merle  Good  is  associate  editor  of  Festival  Quarterly. 


part  of  J.  Pauls  large  district.)  It  was  a bit  of  a differ- 
ent idea  for  our  committee  and  there  was  much  discus- 
sion. The  final  vote  as  I recall  was  a landslide,  8-1 
in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

However,  all  of  our  committee’s  plans  at  that  time 
needed  Bishop  Board  approval.  J.  Paul,  being  the  only 
bishop  on  our  committee,  was  asked  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  bishops.  I was  less  than  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  having  the  one  opponent  of  the  pro- 
posal present  it  for  approval. 

It  was  passed.  Later  a bishop  friend  asked  me  how  I 
convinced  J.  Paul  to  back  the  proposal.  I told  him  I 
hadn’t.  “That’s  funny,  ” he  said,  “the  way  he  presented 
it,  I was  sure  he  was  behind  it.  ” 

Several  weeks  later  I learned  from  a minister  in  J. 
Paul’s  district  that  at  a meeting  of  Reading  area  minis- 
ters, one  of  the  men  brought  up  the  subject  of  our  ap- 
proaching youth  conference.  This  minister  urged  that  a 
protest  be  raised  to  put  a stop  to  the  whole  weekend. 

According  to  the  account.  Brother  Graybill  turned 
to  this  minister  and  said  simply,  “We  don’t  go  against 
the  church.  ” 

Twice  J.  Paul  Graybill  had  the  opportunity  to  squelch 
an  idea  he  opposed;  twice  he  supported  it  because  he 
knew  a majority  of  the  church  was  ready  to  accept  it. 

J.  Paul  was  a man  who  received  more  than  his  share 
of  polite  scorn  in  his  latter  years.  Sometimes  the  most 
cutting  criticisms  came  from  the  very  leaders  who  picked 
up  where  he  left  off.  It  might  behoove  the  present  gen- 
eration of  church  leaders  to  take  a closer  look  at  this 
man  who,  with  all  his  failings,  taught  us  more  than  we 
were  ready  to  grasp,  so  caught  up  were  we  with  the 
new  day. 

Thank  God  for  the  solid  fruits  of  J.  Paul’s  labors  and 
the  understandings  he  left  behind.  It  must  take  courage 
to  start  things  and  watch  them  go  bad.  So  many  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  he  helped  dream  up  went  sour 
for  him  even  while  we  in  the  younger  generation  found 
them  a blessing. 

Maybe  it’s  because  I’m  turning  thirty  that  I spent  a 
lot  of  time  thinking  about  J.  Paul  and  the  calculated  gam- 
ble one  always  takes  (in  faith)  with  every  new  project. 
Will  it  sour  before  our  eyes?  Will  it  grow  beyond  us?  Can 
we  in  peace  entrust  the  shepherding  to  the  rising  gener- 
ation? 

I hope  sometime  soon  a serious  historian  will  con- 
sider J.  Paul  Graybill’s  biography  a worthy  project.  And 
I’m  sure  if  it’s  done  fairly,  the  grace  of  this  man’s 
life  will  instruct  all  of  us  in  the  miracle  of  God’s  using 
willing  men  and  women  in  building  His  kingdom.  ^ 
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“How  beamirol  are  the  feel  or  tbem  that  preach  the  Gospel  or  Peace." 
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Centennial 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  article  appeared  in  Herald 
of  Truth  for  March  1876.  No  author  s name  appeared  with 
the  article,  so  it  apparently  was  written  by  the  editor, 
John  F.  Funk.  In  the  year  of  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  a Mennonite  re- 
sponse to  the  Centennial  100  years  ago. 

The  Centennial  fair  causes  a great  deal  of  consider- 
ation among  different  classes  of  people.  One  class  are 
only  studying  how  much  enjoyment  and  pleasure  they  can 
derive  from  it.  Others  are  thinking  a great  deal  about 
the  great  buildings  and  the  many  curious  and  strange 
things  that  will  be  on  exhibition  there;  others  are  cur- 
ious to  see  the  vast  number  of  people  of  the  various 
foreign  nations,  and  the  great  men  that  will  be  present, 
and  to  know  of  the  great  name,  the  great  honor  the 
nation  will  reap  by  thus  grandly  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a great  and  respected  nation. 

Another  class,  looking  from  a more  religious  standpoint, 
are  depressed  in  their  minds,  their  hearts  are  full  of 
sorrow  and  anxiety.  They  feel  thankful  to  God  for  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions,  and  as  a free  government 
which  gives  us  the  full  and  free  right  to  worship  God,  as 
we  believe  the  gospel  teaches  us;  they  feel  thankful  to 
God  for  the  abundant  privileges  which  we  possess,  and 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed;  they  think  too  of  the 
great  corruption,  wickedness,  and  folly  which  men  practice, 
the  empty  honors  which  they  seek,  the  great  name  they  try 
to  establish,  the  honor  and  excellence  they  are  seeking  to 
attain  in  every  department  of  life;  and  they  fear,  that  the 
nation  is  building  a tower  of  Babylon  which  sooner  or 
later  will  bring  sorrow  and  terror  over  the  whole  land;  like 
the  republics  of  ancient  days;  they  fear  that  these  things 
are  only  breeding  internal  corruption,  which  may  eventual- 
ly be  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  now  free  and 
peaceful  government.  There  is  surely  cause  for  the  anxi- 


eties felt  by  many  of  the  true  followers  of  Jesus. 

Many  too  are  looking  upon  such  demonstrations  of  na-  r 
tural  power,  and  wealth,  as  antagonistic  to  Ghristian  piety  , 
and  humility.  This  one  thing  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  do  not  have  a tendency  to  teach  men  ^ 
their  dependence  upon  God;  they  continually  encourage  and  i | 
foster  the  spirit  of  independence,  self-exaltation,  and  pride.  ' j 
The  very  purpose  and  object  thereof  is  designed  to  prove  | 
the  greatness,  the  power,  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  of 
its  people.  The  purpose,  object,  and  design  of  the  Ghris-  j 
tian  religion  is  to  teach  men  their  dependence  on  God;  to 
make  them  more  humble;  to  think  less  of  themselves  and 
more  of  God. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  tendencies  of  such  a display 
of  human  power  and  human  greatness  are  to  lead  man  i 
to  trust  in  his  own  strength,  and  glory  in  his  own  power,  . 
like  the  builders  of  Babel  in  olden  time,  and  thus  draw  ^ 
them  away  from  God;  while  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  a 
directly  opposite  tendency,  and  that  the  display  of  human  j, 
power  on  this  wise  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  tendencies  j 
and  principles  of  true  religion;  and  thus  when  professing  \ 
Ghristians,  as  hundreds  do,  put  forth  every  effort  to  aid  j 
this  great  work,  they  fall  into  a most  serious  error  — a , 
very  snare  of  the  devil;  they  fight  against  themselves;  they 
become  a house  divided  against  itself;  and  the  Savior  says,  f 
“a  house  divided  against  itself  shall  come  to  nought.”  i ■ 

They  are  forging  chains  wherewith  to  bind  themselves  and  M 
fetter  the  progress  of  the  religion  which  they  profess  tof 
love  more  than  all  besides  on  earth.  We  may  be  called  | 
shortsighted  and  bigoted,  we  may  be  looked  upon  as  a man  ' 
without  patriotism,  without  love  of  country,  or  without  the| 
spirit  of  a true  citizen;  we  may  be  despised  and  laughed  to  | 
scorn  for  maintaining  such  feeble  sentiments,  but  we  care; 
not  — if  it  is  only  truth.  | 

‘‘Let  the  world  despise  and  hate  me,”  for  Jesus’  sake,  Ij 
can  bear  it  all.  And  I will  ask  any  candid,  sincere  Ghristian 
whether  these  things  are  not  so?  Whether  these  premises^j 
are  not  incontrovertible?  From  these  facts  we  would 
naturally  conclude  that  any  church,  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Ghrist,  should  not  have  any  part  in  this  work.  jj 

But  to  draw  a little  nearer  home,  a little  nearer  to  our- 
selves: how  does  this  work  coincide  with  those  churches 
which  profess  plainness  and  nonresistance  — who  pro-| 
fess  not  to  follow  high  things,  but  to  condescend  to  men^ 
of  low  estate,  who  profess  to  hold  firmly  to  the  doctrine  | 
that  whatsoever  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God;  who  hold  it  wrong  to  take 
any  part  in  political  or  military  display?  Now  will  it  be 
right  for  them  to  take  part  in  this  vain  and  foolish  dis-^^ 
play,  where  there  is  ‘ confusion  and  every  evil  work?  ” ll 

Brethren,  think  of  these  things.  An  old  bishop  a year 
ago  already,  with  the  most  earnest  and  anxious  feelings, 
warned  the  people,  and  requested  them  to  take  no  part 
therein. 

Recently  I received  a letter  from  a brother  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  says,  ‘‘I  received  a. 
letter  from  a friend  in  Lancaster  Go.,  Pa.,  asking  my  opin-" 
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ion  about  the  great,  centennial  Fair  about  to  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I think  it  is  very  unwise  to  spend 
so  much  money  so  foolishly.”  Not  only  upon  the  expensive 
buildings  erected,  but  also  in  going  there,  and  fool- 
ishly spending  the  precious  time  which  might  be  de- 
voted to  a better  purpose. 

So  also  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  spent  by  men  who 
would  need  their  money  for  the  very  necessities  of  life, 
for  food  and  clothing  for  their  families  and  to  honestly 
pay  their  debts;  and  then  the  crimes  of  every  character 
which  will  be  committed  by  the  multitudes  of  un- 
principled and  corrupt  men,  who  will  gather  there  from 
all  parts;  these  and  other  reasons  already  given  should 
be  sufficient  to  convince  the  meek  and  humble  followers 
of  Jesus  that  they  should  not  take  any  part  therein,  that 
they  may  give  a good  example  to  all  God-fearing  people 
and  to  all  others. 

The  right  way  to  commemorate  this  event  is  to  return 
thanks  to  God  that  He  has  given  us  such  a good  and  gen- 
erous government,  that  He  has  permitted  us  to  live  under 
its  protection  in  prosperity  and  peace,  and  to  pray  to 
Him  to  make  us  more  humble  and  more  appreciative 
of  His  goodness  and  mercy  to  us,  to  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  lead  all  men  to  love  and  serve  Him  and  to  continue  to 
bless  us  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  and  that  good  land 
and  free  government  may  be  preserved,  that  good  and 
god-fearing  rules  be  given  us,  that  through  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  gospel,  crime  and  wickedness  may 
cease  from  the  earth,  and  that  the  pure  principles  of 
the  gospel  may  be  more  and  more  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  people  until  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  earth  and  peace  and  goodwill  may  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  earth. 

We  must  not  be  idle  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord;  our 
prayers  must  be  seconded  by  our  efforts  to  do  good;  and 
in  this  direction  we  find  the  Friends  (usually  known  as 
Quakers)  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and  seeking  to  dis- 
tribute good  and  Christian  literature  on  the  very  van- 
tage ground  of  sin.  These  people  have  recently  pur- 
chased of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  Co.,  100  copies  of 
that  excellent  book,  Dymond  on  War,  in  the  German 
language,  for  free  distribution  among  the  many  strangers 
who  will  visit  the  fair. 

This  course  is  truly  commendable.  And  in  this  they  imit- 
ate the  Apostle  Paul,  who  hesitated  not  to  preach  Christ 
' and  Him  crucified  to  the  Athenians  on  Mars  Hill,  in  the 
very  presence  of  idols  and  idolatrous  worshipers  with  a 
boldness  that  could  not  be  refuted.  Pure  religion  and  unde- 
filed before  God  and  the  Father  is  this:  to  visit  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  afflictions,  and  to  keep 
! himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

What  communion  has  light  with  darkness?  or  the 
'church  of  God  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness?  “Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.  . . . Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  [your  good  example],  that  they  may  see 
iyour  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.” 


Pray 

for  the  Government 

During  this  Bicentennial  year  for  the  United  States,  we 
hear  much  about  the  country’s  celebration.  It  seems  every- 
where we  turn  there  is  a sales  promotion  advertising  a 
product  that  is  somehow  tied  in  with  the  Bicentennial. 

We  are  also  reading  much  in  our  church  papers  about 
the  church’s  doctrine  of  separation  of  the  church  and  state 
and  proclaiming  the  fact  that  we  must  first  of  all  be  true 
to  God  and  not  compromise  our  faith  to  the  state. 

May  I suggest  that  instead  of  criticizing  our  nation’s 
celebration  and  the  publicity  involved,  that  this  be  used 
as  a teaching  aid  and  as  a positive  reminder  for  us  to 
pray  for  our  government?  In  1 Timothy,  Paul  instructs 
Timothy  as  to  the  order  and  discipline  and  life  of  the 
local  congregation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter 
Paul  gives  the  order  of  activity,  that  being  “supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks.  ” Prayer 
is  basic  and  in  the  second  verse  Paul  tells  us  for  whom 
we  are  to  pray  first,  that  being  “kings,  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.” 

Could  one  of  our  primary  responsibilities  in  prayer 
be  for  our  government?  May  I suggest  that  if  we  are 
not  upholding  all  that  are  in  authority,  we  are  failing 
God,  failing  our  nation,  and  even  failing  ourselves  and 
the  furtherance  of  God’s  work? 

Do  we  believe  that  good  government  in  a nation  is 
the  will  of  God?  Going  back  to  1 Timothy  2:3,  4,  Paul 
says,  “For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour;  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”  Cer- 
tainly praying  for  good  government  would  promote 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
poor  government  will  suppress  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  the  God-given  right  of  all  men  to  believe  and  profess 
belief  in  God;  and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  hinder  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

If  our  government  is  not  as  we  like  it  to  be  and  our 
officials  fail  to  show  integrity  and  fulfill  their  function  ef- 
fectively, could  it  be  because  Christian  people  have  failed 
to  pray  for  them? 

Could  we  as  Christian  people  who  take  a nonresistant 
stand  commit  ourselves  to  pray  diligently  for  good  govern- 
ment on  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels?  Is  it  possible 
to  use  the  Bicentennial  advertising,  news  reports,  fes- 
tivities, and  other  celebration  activities  as  reminders  to 
pray  for  our  nation?  Could  our  Gospel  Herald  promote 
such  an  effort?  What  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us  to 
be  used  in  a positive,  worthwhile  activity  and  at  the 
same  time  be  obedient  to  our  Lord.  Let’s  not  be  found 
guilty  of  murmuring  and  complaining.  Which  would  be 
more  pleasing  to  God?  — Blanch  Hershberger 


May  4, 1976 
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A Man  Who  Cares 


by  Wilfred  Martens 


Reflection  and  action  have  worked  in  Waldo  Hiebert  a 
profound  simplicity  of  life.  Not  given  to  rhetorical  preach- 
ing, gregariousness,  or  bubbling  enthusiasm,  he  often 
remains  more  in  the  background  than  in  the  forefront. 
Yet  in  many  situations  he  has  emerged  as  a significant 
leader  with  wisdom  for  the  occasion. 

Waldo  and  his  twin  brother,  Lando,  were  born  into  a 
family  of  12  children  in  Mountain  Lake,  Minnesota.  His 
father,  N.  N.  Hiebert,  was  a pioneer  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  mission  effort  in  India  in  1899.  After  a brief 
work  there,  the  family  was  forced  to  return  to  live  on 
a small  dairy  farm  in  Minnesota. 

Father  Hiebert’s  interest  in  missions,  the  church,  and 
education  had  its  positive  effect  on  the  children.  Waldo 
has  served  as  member  and  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Board  of  Missions  and  Services,  He  has  been 
pastor  for  many  years  and  is  currently  teaching  at  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary  in  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia. 

Other  characteristics  were  passed  on  to  the  children 
as  well.  “My  father  had  high  ideals,  ideals  for  excellence,” 
explains  Waldo.  “He  was  systematic  and  worked  hard.  He 
was  deeply  devoted  to  the  church.” 

But  one’s  character  is  not  only  inherited,  it  is  developed 
and  shaped  through  the  experiences  of  life.  Several 
difficult  situations  have  had  an  effect  upon  Waldo’s  life. 
Being  a twin  he  early  experienced  feelings  of  inadequacy 
and  inferiority  as  his  brother  achieved  more  and  accelerated 
faster  in  school.  Then  came  the  shock  in  1962  when 
Lando  at  the  age  of  46  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 

“It  was  a very  difficult  experience  because  we  were  so 
close,  ” confessed  Waldo.  “I  have  struggled  with  the  mean- 
ing of  many  experiences  that  God  has  put  me  through.  ” 

As  Waldo  and  his  wife,  Rachel,  observed  the  growth 
and  development  of  three  children,  a fourth  child  was 
born.  But  the  baby  was  not  normal  — Danny  was  born 
with  Down’s  syndrome.  He  is  currently  a resident  in  a 
Christian  home  for  retarded  children.  Having  a “special  ” 
child  has  taught  the  parents  patience  and  love. 

Those  who  know  Waldo  usually  agree  on  three  distinc- 
tive gifts  which  God  has  given  him:  preaching,  teaching, 
and  counseling.  “I  enjoy  preaching.  It  is  personally 
fulfilling  for  several  reasons.  It  gives  me  a perspective  on 

Wilfred  Martens  teaches  English  at  Pacific  College,  Fresno,  Calif.  This 
is  a Meetinghouse  artiele  related  to  the  theme  of  Christian  contemplation 
eonsidered  by  several  articles  in  last  week’s  issue. 
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Waldo  Hiebert  (left)  with  John  Hiebert,  a student  at  Mennonite  Brethren 
Biblical  Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif. 


the  kingdom  by  keeping  me  into  the  Word.  It  challenges  | 
me;  it  is  a discovery  process  whereby  I find  new  truths 
about  God  and  myself,  ” he  indicates. 

Those  who  have  heard  him  preach  are  aware  not  only 
of  the  biblical  truths  presented  in  a simple  manner  but  i 
also  of  the  personal  warmth  and  presence  of  the  speaker. 

His  role  in  seminary  as  a teacher  of  practical  theology  ! 
and  pastoral  studies,  as  well  as  his  assignment  as  dean  of 
students,  is  challenging.  But,  he  admits,  “I  am  not  a 
bookworm.  Much  of  my  teaching  comes  from  experience  | 
and  from  being  among  people.  As  I teach  and  preach  I i 
want  to  be  practical,  to  relate  the  Word  to  life.  Teaching 
and  preaching  must,  after  all,  make  a difference  in  a per-  I 
son’s  life.  ” 5 

Many  will  attest  to  his  gift  of  caring,  his  ability  to  feel 
compassion  for  those  who  struggle  or  are  in  need.  “God 
has  helped  me  to  become  sensitive  to  others.  I enjoy  j | 
working  with  people  at  a deeper  level.  I love  to  be  with  i 
people  — I need  them.  We  grow  personally  by  relating  ! 
to  others. 

“My  relationship  to  Christ  is  not  only  a personal  one,  i 
it  is  also  seen  in  relationship  to  others.  I enjoy  being  a | 
member  of  a small  group  which  provides  honest  and  close  ! 
fellowship.  ” Although  he  lives  plainly  and  simply,  Waldo 
is  a man  who  feels  joy  and  pain,  one  who  struggles  with 
ideas  and  experiences,  one  who  searches  for  wisdom,  and  ' 
one  who  enjoys  the  contentment  of  a close  relationship  , 
with  Christ.  , 

Waldo’s  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  seminary  build- 
ing is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  person  who  works 
there.  At  one  end  of  the  sparsely  furnished,  small  office  is 
a window  which  looks  out  at  the  homes  of  people  downjj 
the  street;  it  also  permits  the  sunlight  to  fill  the  room. 
Books  reach  to  the  ceiling.  One  ehair  invites  the  visitor,! 
to  sit  and  talk.  Above  the  desk  is  a poster  adorned  withlj  , 
a large  flower.  Below  the  flower  are  the  words,  “ Bloom  !:|  ' 
where  you  are  planted.”  | 
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REASONS  STUDENTS  CHOOSE 
EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 


• integration  of  faith  and  learning  through 
a core  program  of  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  (IDS),  open  discussion  with  pro- 
fessors both  in  and  outside  the  class- 
room. 

• Christian  atmosphere  created  by  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  staff  who  care 
about  the  personal  spiritual  growth  and 
development  of  themselves  and  each 
other. 

• high  scholastic  standards  evidenced  by 
the  performance  of  EMC  alumni  in 
graduate  studies  and  the  professions. 

• a young,'qualified,  and  committed 
faculty,  many  of  whom  have  studied 
abroad  and  served  in  missions  or  local 
church  programs. 


EMC  OFFERS  THESE  PROGRAMS: 

Agricultural  Development 

Medical  Technology 

Artt 

Modern  Languages  t 

Bible  t** 

Music  t 

Biology  t 

Nursing 

Business  Administration 

Physical  Education 

(Management,  Accounting) 

Physics  t 

Business  Education 

Pre<lental 

Chemistry  t 

Pre-law 

Dietetics 

Pre-medical 

Elementary  Education 

Pre-veterinarian 

M English  t 

Psychology 

History  t 

Secretarial  Studies** 

Home  Economicst 

Sociology 

Liberal  Arts 

Social  Work 

1 Mathematics  t 

Teacher  aide* 

Medical  Secretary* 

Two-year  General* 

1 t may  be  combined  with  education  to 

prepare  for  teaching 

1 *two-year  program 

1 ^‘available  in  one,  two,  or  four-year  programs 
1 

i 


• broad  extracurricular  program  designed 
to  meet  student  needs  and  interests 
through  athletics,  music,  special  inter- 
ests clubs  and  Christian  service  oppor- 
tunities. 

• small  college  with  a 9%  enrollment 
increase  for  1975-76— 91 5 full-time 
students,  54  part-time.  Thirty  percent 
of  EMC's  students  come  from 
denominations  other  than  Mennonite. 

• small  classes  averaging  20-25  students 
enhance  faculty-student  interaction. 

• excellent  financial  assistance.  The 
college  handled  over  $1.6  million  of 
institutional,  state,  and  federal 
financial  aid  in  1975-76  for  80%  of 
the  student  body. 


• scenic  location  in  the  heart  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  minutes  from 
national  parks.  Skyline  Drive,  caverns, 
and  other  recreational  facilities;  120 
miles  from  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  studies  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Institutional  Research. 

For  more  information  on  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  call  or  write: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Eastern  Mennonite  College 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801 
Phone  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  333 


church  news 


Day  of  inauguration.  To  the  far  right  in  the  hack  are  Pastor  Furstenau,  pastor  of  Witmarsum 
Church,  and  Peter  Pauls,  president  of  AMAS. 


Brazilian  Day  Care  Center  Dedicated 
to  Child  Development 


Editor’s  note:  A preliminary  story  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  Mennonite  children’s 
home  in  Palmeira,  Brazil,  was  run  in 
the  Apr.  6 issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  Here 
is  a follow-up  with  a couple  of  additional 
pictures. 

On  Mar.  28,  approximately  1,500 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Brazilian 
Mennonite  Social  Assistance  Association 
(Associacao  Menonita  de  Assistencia 
Social— AMAS)  met  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Home  of  the  Happy  Child  (Lar 
Crianca  Feliz)  and  an  occupational  train- 
ing school  in  Palmeira,  a small  city  lo- 
cated about  20  miles  from  Witmarsum,  an 
agricultural  community  of  Mennonites  origi- 
nally from  Russia. 

The  new  facilities  were  planned  for 
growth  and  easily  accommodate  the  135 
children  registered  there  this  year.  Cur- 
rently the  day  care  center  is  taking  care 
of  children  from  infancy  through  12  years 
of  age. 

Helping  to  keep  the  work  on  an  even 
keel  are  two  Swiss  volunteers  specializing 
in  the  care  of  children.  Children  are 
cared  for  on  a 7:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 


schedule. 

The  training  school  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  work  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  agriculture. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has  had 
a part  in  this  project. 

AMAS  has  other  projects  in  Aragua- 
cema  and  Recife,  Central  and  Northeast- 
ern Brazil.  — Peter  Pauls,  Jr. 

The  Vision  in  Ireland 

Herbert  Carson,  minister  of  Hamilton 
Road  Baptist  Church,  Bangor,  North  Ire- 
land, spoke  at  St.  Patrick’s  College,  May- 
nooth,  the  principal  seminary  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  the  place 
where  John  H.  Yoder  spoke  last  October. 

Carson,  a former  Anglican  minister, 
left  a church  near  Cambridge,  England, 
because  of  the  issue  of  believer’s  baptism 
and  consequently  because  of  the  issue 
of  the  believers’  church.  He  has  had  con- 
tacts with  Mennonites  like  Marlin  Miller, 
of  Assoeiated  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  David  Shank,  on  leave  from 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  in  the  past, 
and  has  dedicated  himself  to  showing  the 


underlying  assumptions  in  Irish  society. 

He  has  kept  especially  open  to  the  Cath- 
olics in  these  troubled  times,  and  the 
IVP  will  publish  a book  on  Catholicism 
by  him  soon. 

The  reason  for  his  visit  to  Maynooth 
was  to  debate  with  a Catholic  theologian, 
Patrick  Corcoran,  the  issue  that  separates 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  namely,  authority 
in  the  church.  What  made  the  meeting 
unique  was  the  presence  of  the  most 
representative  group  of  theological  stu- 
dents ever  held  in  Ireland.  There  were 
students  from  Belfast  Bible  College,  Irish 
Baptist  College,  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  in  Belfast.  One  student  was  actu- 
ally from  the  Protestant  Shank  Hill  Road 
area.  From  Dublin  we  had  students  from 
the  Church  of  Ireland  Divinity  School.  The 
meeting  was  held  under  the  Theological 
Students  Fellowship  (now  also  operating 
in  the  States)  auspices;  the  organization  i 
is  a member  of  the  Inter-Varsity  move- 
ment. 

The  debate  revealed  the  great  gulf  | 
which  still  separates  Protestants  and  Cath-  | 
olics,  but  the  presence  of  Catholic  charis-  | 
matics  shows  that  the  barriers  are  being  i 
lowered.  The  debate  was  held  in  a most  | 
friendly  atmosphere  and  revealed  the 
need  for  social  contact  before  theological 
barriers  can  be  broken  down.  The  students 
stayed  in  the  seminary  and  also  attended  , 
lectures  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  j 
actual  theological  situation.  As  Ireland’s  ' 
only  Mennonite,  I felt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  first  fruits  of  our  “Anabaptist  vis-  | 
ion.  ” — Michael  R.  Garde  | 

Historical  Library  i 

Benefits  from  Gifts  I 

Bequests  totaling  $2,000  from  the  estates  | 
of  Emma  and  Sanford  Yoder  and  memorial  | 
gifts  of  $761  will  enable  Mennonite  His-  | 
torical  Library,  located  at  Goshen  College,  V 
to  add  to  its  collection  of  North  American  . 

Mennonite  materials.  '! 

The  announcement  of  the  Sanford  C. 
and  Emma  Yoder  Fund  was  made  by 
John  S.  Oyer,  acting  curator  of  the  his-  | 
torical  library. 

S.  C.  and  Emma  Yoder  were  Goshen 
residents  for  almost  50  years.  S.  C. 
Yoder,  the  seventh  president  of  Goshen  j 

College,  reopened  the  school  in  1924,  | 
after  it  was  shut  down  a year  earlier,  and  i 
served  in  its  administration  and  faeulty 
38  years. 

In  outlining  the  anticipated  use  of  the  | 
fund.  Oyer  said  three  kinds  of  materials  'j 
will  be  purchased.  A major  part  of  the  | 
fund  will  be  used  for  mierofilms  of  per- 
iodicals which  influenced  Mennonites  in 
the  1 8th  and  1 9th  centuries.  Among  the  ! 
periodicals  are  publications  and  news- 
papers of  the  Brethren  and  the  Quakers.  ) 
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A second  part  will  be  rare  Mennonitica  — 
18th-and-19th-century  items  which  can 
still  be  found.  The  third  part  will  be  ma- 
terials to  help  fill  the  gaps  in  the  current 
Mennonite  Historical  Library  holdings 
on  North  American  Mennonites  and 
Amish. 


Frits  Kuiper  Park 
Established  in  Israel 


Marker  at  entrance  of  the  Frits  Kuiper  Park 
near  Lod,  Israel 


Two  years  ago,  on  May  7,  1974,  Frits 
Kuiper  lost  his  life  in  an  accident  near 
his  home  in  Krommenie,  Holland,  Frits 
Kuiper’s  long  life  included  relief  service 
in  South  Russia  following  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  the  pastorate  of  the  Men- 
nonite congregations  of  Amersfoort,  Worm- 
er-Jisp,  Alkmaar,  and  finally  Amsterdam. 
He  was  a leading  figure  at  the  1936 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  theological  and  philo- 
sophical books  and  pamphlets.  Follow- 
ing his  retirement  from  the  ministry  in 
1963  Kuiper  taught  at  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  He 
was  an  outstanding  Hebrew  scholar  and 
an  authority  on  the  Old  Testament. 

In  1961,  Dutch  Christians  founded  a 
Christian  kibbutz  in  Northern  Israel. 
Frits  Kuiper  chose  the  name  for  it  — Nes 
Ammin,  “a  banner  to  the  nations  ” — after 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  11:10.  Nes 
Ammin  was  founded  because  the  “stan- 
dard forms  of  mission”  are  not  the  right 
formula  for  meeting  the  Israelis,  but  that 
in  Israel  in  particular,  and  perhaps  every- 
where, existential  Christian  living  is  the 
only  language  that  can  be  understood.  Nes 
Ammin  now  numbers  over  100  inhabi- 
tants. The  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
kibbutz  comes  from  raising  roses  and 
avocados  for  export. 

In  recognition  of  Frits  Kuiper’s  cour- 
ageous defense  of  the  Jews  during  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Holland  and  for  his 
lifetime  contributions  to  Judeo-Christian 
understanding  and  friendship,  Dutch  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  the  Israeli  govern- 


ment have  joined  in  establishing  the  Frits 
Kuiper  Park,  a section  of  the  Ben  Shemen 
Forest  near  Lod. 

Of  the  2,000  trees  planted  in  Frits 
Kuiper  Park,  1,250  have  already  been  paid 
for  by  friends  of  the  late  Frits  Kuiper. 
Sponsors  of  the  project  hope  to  collect 
the  remaining  sum  ($3.50  per  tree  planted) 
during  the  year  1976,  according  to  K.  E. 
de  Haan  of  Heelsum,  Holland,  treasurer 
of  the  Frits  Kuiper  Park  Fund. 

Offender  Ministries 
Consultant  Appointed 

Edgar  W.  Epp  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  has 
been  appointed  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  as  a consultant  on  offender  mini- 
stries for  a two-year  period. 

Epp,  who  has  17  years  of  experience 
in  corrections,  including  three  years  as 
deputy  minister  of  corrections  in  British 
Columbia,  is  available  as  a resource  per- 
son to  groups  and  individuals  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  who  are  involved  in  offender 
ministries  or  who  wish  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  help  offenders.  His  duties  may 
include  pursuing  changes  in  the  corrections 
system  where  required. 

Sponsored  jointly  by  MCC  (Canada) 


and  the  U.S.  Ministries  (USM)  section  of 
MCC,  Epp  will  be  working  independently 
with  groups  and  organizations  under  the 
guidelines  set  by  a reference  committee 
which  includes  representatives  from  MCC 
(Canada),  the  USM,  the  Mennonite  Men- 
tal Health  Society,  which  recently  did 
a study  on  offenders  in  society,  and  one 
member  from  the  MCC  Peace  Section. 
The  appointment  was  effective  on  Apr.  1. 

At  various  times  probation  officer,  child 
welfare  worker,  prison  superintendent,  war- 
den, community  programs  coordinator, 
and  Board  member,  Epp  s most  recent 
office  was  that  of  deputy  minister  of 
corrections  for  the  British  Columbia  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General,  a 
position  he  held  from  June  1973  to  April 
1976.  At  the  same  time  he  was  vice- 
chairman  (corrections)  of  the  Justice  De- 
velopment Commission. 

Eor  the  first  three  months  Epp  s office 
is  in  Victoria  until  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  open  an  office  in  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  which  is  expected  to  be  his  central 
location. 

Groups  or  organizations  that  wish  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  Epp  may  write 
him  at  2564  Vista  Bay  Road,  Victoria, 
B.C„  V8P  3E8,  or  call  (604)  477-5766. 


Harrisonville  Church  Broadens  Ed  Thrust 


The  educational  wing  of  Harrisonville 
Mennonite  Church,  which  is  also  the  facil- 
ity used  by  the  Christian  day  school  op- 
erated by  the  church,  was  dedicated  on  Mar. 
21.  A musical.  I’m  a Promise,  was  given 
by  the  55  students  in  grades  K through 
nine.  They  were  assisted  by  an  adult  quar- 
tet and  directed  by  Kay  Schrock. 

A litany  involving  the  congregation  was 
read  in  dedicating  the  40'  x 102'  wing. 
Besides  classrooms,  the  facility  houses  a 
music  room,  lunchroom,  MYE  lounge,  and 
the  church  library. 

Groundbreaking  took  place  in  January 
of  last  year.  Much  of  the  labor  was  donated 
by  church  members.  In  September  the 
school  opened  for  its  first  classes. 

The  Accelerated  Christian  Education 


(ACE)  System  is  being  used.  This  allows 
each  student  to  develop  at  his  or  her  own 
level  and  speed.  The  learning  process  is 
guided  by  a supervisor  and  a teacher  aide 
in  an  open  area,  called  the  learning  center, 
which  contains  grades  three  through  nine. 
Kindergarten  and  grades  one  and  two  have 
homerooms  and  a homeroom  teacher. 

The  school  has  55  students  and  employs 
four  teachers,  an  aide,  and  a full-time  read- 
ing specialist.  The  church  also  operates 
KinderKastle,  a nursery  school  which  started 
seven  years  ago  and  now  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  108  children. 

Harrisonville  Mennonite  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1968  and  the  attendance  is  cur- 
rently about  200.  Cleon  Nyce  is  pastor.  — 
Mary  Kathryn  Yoder 
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Conference  Representatives 
to  Assist  Church  Relations  at  GC 


Sixteen  couples  and  one  single  person 
will  assist  part  time  in  church  relations 
at  Goshen  College  this  coming  school  year, 
announced  Paul  Gingrich,  church  relations 
director,  who  will  be  in  Central  America 
next  year. 

Paul  and  Ann  Gingrich  will  serve  as 
the  unit  couple  in  Belize,  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  Goshen’s  Study-Service  Trimester 
(SST)  during  the  1976-77  school  year. 

To  accommodate  the  one-year  leave, 
church  relations  will  operate  with  the 
part-time  representatives  in  six  district 


GC  Receives  $100,000 
to  "Challenge"  Church 

A happenstance  meeting  between  Go- 
shen College  administrator  Daniel  Kauff- 
man and  a Joyce  Foundation  official  in 
a Chicago  library  eight  months  ago  has 
led  to  a detailed  study  of  the  college 
and  a possible  $100,000  grant. 

The  Foundation,  with  a priority  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  strength  of  education, 
approved  the  award  after  examination 
of  reports  showing  a steady  pattern  of 
church  support  to  the  college  extend- 
ing over  several  decades. 

The  Foundation  also  studied  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  growing  commit- 
ment of  the  church  to  higher  education, 
as  reflected  in  the  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  action  last  August. 

That  action  approved  a $14-per-mem- 
ber  asking  in  1976-77  and  a $15-per-mem- 
ber  asking  in  1977-78  for  operating  needs 
of  Christian  higher  education.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  askings  is  to  in- 
crease gifts  from  the  church  to  the  col- 
leges 100  percent  by  1978. 

The  “challenge”  will  operate  like 
this.  Every  dollar  increase  in  gifts  from 


conference  areas. 

John  Mosemann,  former  pastor  of  Col- 
lege Mennonite  Church,  Goshen,  will 
coordinate  the  church  relations  program 
during  Gingrich’s  SST  experience. 

Representing  the  college  in  the  various 
district  conferences  are  Merv  and  Fern 
Hostetler,  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  the  Allegheny 
Conference;  Noah  and  Sara  Kolb,  Potts- 
town.  Pa.,  Franconia;  Duane  and  Lois 
Beck,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  western  Ohio; 
Erv  and  Lois  Schlabach,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
central  Ohio;  Bob  and  Mary  Ann  Shreiner, 


congregations  and  conferences  will  be 
matched  by  a dollar  from  the  Joyce  Foun- 
dation, up  to  $100,000. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  GC  president, 
said,  in  announcing  the  gift.  We  are 
indeed  pleased  by  this  evidence  of  sup- 
port from  the  Joyce  Foundation.  If  we 
are  being  recognized  for  what  is  happen- 
ing here,  the  recognition  belongs  equally 
to  those  — with  special  mention  to  the 
church  — whose  long  record  of  sup- 
port, students,  and  prayers  have  made 
GC  a reality.  ” 

The  Joyce  Foundation  was  founded  in 
1948  by  Beatrice  Joyce  Kean  and  is  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  Members  of  the  Joyce 
family  owned  timberland,  sawmills,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  lumber  facilities 
in  the  Midwest  and  Louisiana.  GC  s 
fiscal  year  ends  June  30. 

Formerly  Married  Look 
at  Common  Problems 

Twenty-nine  persons  eelebrated  Easter 
weekend  by  participating  in  a “Retreat 
for  the  Formerly  Married”  at  Laurel ville 
(Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  Center.  Resource 


Eastern  Region  of  Ohio  Conference;  Gloria 
Martin,  St.  Jacobs,  Ontario,  Ontario  and 
Western  Ontario  Conference;  Aden  and 
Helen  Yoder,  Minier,  111.,  Illinois  Con- 
ference; and  Vernon  and  Miriam  Bon- 
treger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Indiana-Michigan 
Conference. 

The  representatives  met  on  campus  in 
March  in  a three-day  orientation.  During 
the  coming  year,  they  will  represent 
the  college  at  district  conferences  and  other 
ehurch  meetings,  will  arrange  visits  of 
faculty,  staff,  choir,  smaller  student 
singing  groups  for  congregations,  and  will 
work  with  pastors  in  their  respective  areas. 
They  will  begin  their  duties  on  July  1. 

“This  is  a trial  year  for  this  concept  in 
relations  between  Goshen  College  and 
the  church  where  it  will  give  us  a broader 
sense  for  constructive  feedback,  said 
Gingrich.  “We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  program  and  to  working  closer  with 
the  church.  ” 

From  left  to  right:  John  Mosemann,  Ruth 
Mosemann,  Mervin  Hostetler,  Fern  Ho- 
stetler, Noah  Kolb,  Vernon  Bontreger, 
Gloria  Martin,  Paul  Gingrich,  Helen  Yoder, 
Aden  Yoder,  Mary  Ann  Shreiner,  Bob 
Shreiner,  Lois  Beck  and  Duane  Beck. 
Missing  are  Sara  Kolb,  Miriam  Bontreger, 
and  Erv  and  Lois  Schlabach. 

The  members  will  assist  in  church  re- 
lations at  Goshen  College  during  the  1976- 
77  school  year  while  Paul  and  Ann 
Gingrich  are  serving  as  the  SST  unit 
couple  in  Belize. 


leaders  were  Duane  and  Lois  Beck  from 
Bethel  Mennonite  Church,  We^t  Liberty,  | 
Ohio. 

The  theme  was  1 Corinthians  7:17 
and  together  we  worked  at  finding  Our  ( 
Place,”  focusing  on  goals  and  experiencing 
Christ’s  body. 

Eleven  of  us  were  returnees  from  last 
year’s  retreat  and  espeeially  enjoyed  getting  i 
reacquainted,  comparing  notes  on  what  * 
has  happened  to  us  the  past  year,  and  ! 
how  we’ve  grown. 

We  had  journeyed  from  as  far  as  Duchess, 
Alta.,  and  Cambridge,  Ont.  (Canada); 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  i 
to  as  near  as  Scottdale,  Pa.  Some  of  our  i 
friends  and  congregations  completely  paid  j 
our  expenses.  There  were  eight  men  | 
and  21  women  — 23  separated  or  di-  : 

vorced  and  the  remaining  six  widowed.  ! 
One  of  us  experienced  our  loss  as  re-  ) 

cently  as  just  two  months  ago.  All  but 
five  were  parents. 

The  first  evening  was  spent  discussing 
the  different  kinds  of  losses  that  we  have  ; 
experienced  because  of  the  loss  of  our  | 

partners  and  we  shared  just  why  we  had  | 

come.  . :l 

On  Saturday  we  discussed  topics  on  |j 
divorce  and  remarriage,  loneliness,  and  J| 
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sexuality.  We  also  were  led  in  an  exer- 
cise on  learning  how  to  relax  and  medi- 
tate. We  were  given  an  eight-week  guide 
for  the  experience  of  drawing  near  to 
our  Father  and  were  anxious  to  put 
this  into  practice! 

Sunday  morning  found  us  sharing  in  an 
informal  praise  service.  We  also  wrote 
down  our  needs  and  wants.  We  defined 
our  problems  in  these  areas  and  set 
plans  in  solving  them.  (On  returning 
home  we  were  to  share  these  plans  or 
goals  with  a friend  and  ask  them  to 
check  us  from  time  to  time  to  help  us 
accomplish  them.)  We  then  shared  with 
and  affirmed  each  other  by  breaking 
bread  with  one  another. 

Sharing  one  to  one  was  enjoyed  at 
mealtime,  after  our  evening  sessions,  in 
our  rooms,  or  during  free  time  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  some  of  us  went  hiking 
and  many  enjoyed  a vigorous  game  of 
volleyball. 

We  didn’t  always  agree  but  we  had  come 
together  to  meet  Christian  friends,  old 
and  new,  experience  oneness,  receive  in- 
spiration and  growth,  and  that  we  did.  We 
also  felt  loved  and  accepted  by  our  leaders 
and  by  each  other  — Sherril  Bentz 

Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference  Examines 
Christian  Ed  Program 

Several  hundred  members  of  the  15,000- 
member  Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference  met 
Mar.  11-13  at  Central  Christian  High, 
near  Kidron,  to  hear  reports,  make  deci- 
sions, and  to  worship  together. 

Don  Kraybill,  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
presented  a series  of  “Kingdom”  lectures, 
which  were  followed  by  discussion  in  small 
groups.  Overall,  the  singing  was  spirited, 
brotherly  love  and  respect  prevailed, 
and  it  was  exciting  to  hear  about  the 
I work  of  God. 

I The  Cincinnati  Fellowship  was  accepted 
I as  a part  of  the  conference.  This  congre- 
! gation  grew  out  of  a Mennonite  Central 

i Committee  project  in  that  city.  It  holds 
membership  conjointly  with  the  Central 
District  of  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church. 

S The  Bayshore  congregation  of  Sara- 
) sota,  Fla.,  was  released  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  Southeast  Convention. 

Eight  persons  who  had  accepted  pas- 
^ toral  assignments  in  the  conference  during 
the  year  were  accepted. 

From  25  to  30  persons  from  the  con- 
ference are  currently  studying  in  semi- 
naries and  Bible  schools  preparing  for 
leadership  roles. 

f John  Branham,  who  is  working  full 
' time  in  an  offender  ministry  with  the 
(Straight  Up  Drug  Group  in  Cleveland, 


under  the  Peace  and  Service  Commis- 
sion, was  introduced. 

A budget  of  approximately  $332,000 
was  approved. 

Reports  indicated  the  Eastern  Sec- 
tion Council  is  healthy  and  growing.  As 
there  is  more  communication  between  con- 
gregations and  individuals  in  that  geo- 
graphical area,  they  are  finding  more 
mutual  concerns  and  things  they  can  do 
together. 

Spirited  discussion  arose  on  the  floor 
following  the  Board  of  Education  report. 
Alarm  was  expressed  that  only  8 1/2 
percent  of  our  college-age  youth  are 
attending  Mennonite  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Fewer  young  people  are  going 
to  college  and  this  may  account  for  the 
low  percentage  in  part.  Consequently, 
this  may  diminish  leadership  potential 
for  the  church.  Also,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  our  colleges  will  be 
able  to  maintain  their  stance  as  ser- 
vants of  the  church  if  the  economic  pres- 
sures continue  to  force  them  to  seek  a 
continually  higher  percentage  of  students 
outside  the  denomination. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  at  the 
results  of  a recent  survey  of  curriculum 
materials  used  by  572  Sunday  school 
classes  of  the  conference.  Thirty-five 
percent  were  using  materials  from  other 
than  Mennonite  Publishing  House  sources 
— 35  percent  of  the  graded  classes  and 
27  1/2  percent  of  the  Uniform.  How  does 
a congregation  instill  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  emphases  that  have 


been  held  as  central  for  many  generations 
if  the  teaching  materials  they  use  are 
written  from  a different  point  of  view?  — 
David  Groh 

2.000  Attend 
GC  Graduation 

An  overflow  crowd  of  2,000  persons  at- 
tended the  78th  commencement  exercises 
in  Goshen  College  s Union  Auditorium 
on  Apr.  11  and  heard  Harvard  Divinity 
School  dean  Krister  Stendahl  address  the 
276  graduates. 

In  the  Apr.  11  baccalaureate  service,  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  the 
college,  spoke  on  “People  of  all  Nations.” 

He  explained  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
takes  many  cultural  forms  when  it  expresses 
the  works  of  God. 

Burkholder  said  that  in  time  God’s 
Spirit  will  unite  the  world  and  that  today 
the  business  of  one  nation  is  the  business 
of  all  nations. 

As  an  example,  Burkholder  used  the 
Mennonite  Church.  He  said  there  are 

583.000  Mennonites  in  the  world  today.  Of 
these,  184,000  are  from  Third  World  na- 
tions. He  added  that  the  greatest  growth 
among  Mennonites  is  presently  in  these 
Third  World  countries  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  India. 

“It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  we  are 
moving  from  an  ethnic  people  to  a multi- 
cultural, multinational  people,”  he  said. 


Herald  Press  Presents  Two  Disturbing  Books 


AFTER  DEATH,  WHAT? 
by  Gerald  C.  Studer 

What  occurs  between  our  death 
and  Christ's  second  coming?  When 
will  we  be  judged,  admitted  to 
heaven,  or  banished  to  hell? 
Paperback  $1 .95 

BEYOND  RENEWAL 
by  Noah  S.  Martin 
A challenge  for  the  church  — 
God's  continuing  judgment  and 
revelation. ''. . . boldly  prophetic 
and  caringly  pastoral.''  — Dale  W. 
Brown,  Bethany  Theological  Semi- 
nary 

Paperback  $1.95 

HERALD  PRESS 
Scottdale,  PA  1 5683 
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In  a sermon  Sunday  morning,  before 
baccalaureate,  Robert  L.  Ramseyer,  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries, 
said,  “What  the  world  needs  now  are 
humble,  powerless  servants  who  want  to 
share  the  good  news  so  that  those  who 
haven’t  heard  will  want  to  receive  it  and 
be  a part  of  it.  ” 

He  continued,  “For  too  long  missionary 
spirit’  has  been  a dirty  word.  It  brings 
up  pictures  of  natives  being  browbeaten 
to  accept  the  ‘superior’  society  of  cru- 
sading, narrowminded  missionaries. 

Ramseyer  said  that  it  is  no  surprise 
that  some  who  heard  the  good  news  for 
the  first  time  did  not  react  so  much  to 
the  message,  but  to  the  persons  who  were 
sharing  it. 

Speaking  about  the  nations  who  have 


criticized  missionaries,  Ramseyer  said, 
“No  one  wants  spiritual  imperialists. 
What  the  world  does  want  are  mis- 
sionaries who  understand  the  message 
of  the  good  news  and  can  live  it,  in  the 
style  of  humble,  powerless  servants. 

Graduates  participating  in  1976  exercises 
were  from  21  states  and  12  foreign  coun- 
tries. Goshen  holds  one  commencement 
annually.  The  graduates  included  students 
completing  requirements  in  April,  August, 
and  December,  1976.  A few  members 
of  the  1977  class  chose  to  participate  in 
this  year’s  exercises  since  this  was  the 
class  they  started  with  in  college. 

Graduates  receiving  degrees  included 
51  with  bachelor  of  science  in  nursing, 
17  with  bachelor  of  science  in  education, 
and  208  with  bachelor  of  arts. 


mennoscope 


Herald  Press,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  and  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  has  just 
published  Dorothy 
Hamilton’s  20th  book. 

Illustrated  by  Allan 
Eitzen,  the  book  Win- 
ter Girl  focuses  on  re- 
solving a jealousy 
problem  between  two 
teenage  sisters.  It  is 
available  at  Provident 
and  other  Christian 
bookstores  in  both  soft  and  hardcover 
editions. 

Doris  Longacre’s  More-with-Less  Cook- 
book, published  by  Herald  Press,  which 
contains  suggestions  by  Mennonites  on 
how  to  eat  better  and  consume  less,  has 
become  a sell-out  first  edition  of  11,500 
in  less  than  a month.  A second  edition  of 
11,500,  for  a total  of  23,000  copies,  is 
being  run  for  delivery  in  May.  Paper  has 
been  ordered  for  third  and  fourth  print- 
ings. 

Harold  Reed,  219  Lancaster  Ave.,  Terre 
Hill,  PA  17581,  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  at  Goodville  congre- 
gation on  Apr.  18,  according  to  Aaron  H. 
Hollinger,  bishop.  His  local  telephone 
number  is  445-6673. 

A media  kit,  “Eye  on  Mission,’’  has 
been  added  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  Audiovisuals. 
It  consists  of  two  filmstrips  with  record, 
script,  and  two  cassettes  with  additional 
background  reading  material.  A Look 
at  Need”  (6:35)  deals  with  needs  varying 
from  transportation  to  food,  from  a baby- 
sitter to  “someone  to  listen  — plus  the 
universal  need  for  the  gospel.  The  Mes- 


sage of  Mission”  (16:00)  features  inter- 
views with  church  leaders  and  theologians. 
Two  cassettes,  “Persons  in  Participation” 
and  “Mission  — Hear  Now,”  accompany 
the  set,  along  with  study  guide  material. 
Rental:  $5.00  for  the  set.  Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elk- 
hart. IN  46514. 

The  Lombard  Mennonite  Church  will 
be  the  location  of  a Chicago  area  Goshen 
College  regional  meeting  of  parents  of 
students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege at  3:00  p.m.,  Sunday,  May  16,  an- 
nounced Sem  and  Mabel  Sutter,  chair 
couple  of  the  event. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen,  will  speak  at  the  meeting.  Fol- 
lowing his  talk  will  be  a discussion  time. 

A carry-in  sandwich  and  salad  supper 
will  follow  the  discussion  period.  Persons 
interested  in  attending  should  contact 
Sem  and  Mabel  Sutter,  5715  South  Drexel, 
514,  Chicago,  IL  60637  by  May  12. 

The  Lombard  Church  is  located  at 
536  East  Madison,  Lombard,  111. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller  and  children, 
Keith  and  Lynn,  missionaries  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  Apr.  11  for 
a six-week  leave.  Harold  serves  with  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  Kenya  as 
a development  officer. 

Esther  Mack,  missionary  nurse  at 
Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania,  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  on  Apr.  7.  Her  furlough  address 
is  319  Derstine  Ave.,  Lansdale,  PA  19446. 

Ruth  Ann  Sensenig,  secretary  at  Buki- 
roba  Bible  School  in  Tanzania,  arrived 
in  the  States  on  Apr.  7.  Her  furlough 
address  is  R.  4,  Gettysburg,  PA  17325. 

William  and  Lois  Davidson  and  family 
completed  a three-year  term  as  mission 


associates  under  the  Eastern  Board  at 
Shirati  Hospital  in  Tanzania.  They  re- 
turned to  the  States  on  Apr.  2.  Their 
temporary  address  is  49  N.  Eastland 
Dr.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

A math-science  teaching  position  is  open 
for  1976-77  at  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio.  A person  with 
basketball  and/or  baseball  coaching  interest 
is  preferred.  Interested  persons  should 
write  the  school  in  care  of  David  Miller 
or  call  216-857-4181. 

“The  Future  Scene  Through  Faith” 
is  a filmstrip  now  available  from  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
divided  into  three  sections,  with  discussion 
to  follow  each  segment.  Section  A is  , 
entitled  “The  Future  Scene  Through 
Faith”  (2:40)  — brief  look  at  the  concept 
of  future  shock,  ways  people  react  to  it, 
and  how  persons  with  Christian  faith 
can  respond.  Section  B is  called  Mis- 
sion to  a World  in  Shock”  (4:10)— some 
painful  questions  about  Christian  respon- 
sibility and  facts  on  effects  of  North 
American  economic  policies  on  peoples  1 
elsewhere.  Section  C is  entitled  Fear  i 
or  Faith”  (4:10)  — “In  what  or  whom  do  I 
put  my  trust,  the  kinds  and  extent  of 
personal  faith,  the  role  of  the  church,  the 
place  of  the  Bible.”  “Voices  of  Faith  in 
Times  of  Crises”  (cassette).  Faith  or  Fear 
and  Future  Shock  (booklet),  and  a script 
accompany  the  set.  Rental:  $3.00  for  the 
set. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 

Mountain  View,  Lyndhurst,  Va.;  six  at 
Lockport,  Stryker,  Ohio;  two  at  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio;  six  at  Finland,  Pennsburg, 
Pa. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

“For  every  one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful 
in  the  word  of  righteousness:  for  he  is  a babe. 
But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of 
full  age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have 
their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil”  (Heb.  5:13,  14).  ^ a 

It  is  absurd  to  insinuate,  as  Lois  B.  Kauttman 
does  (How  Mature  Are  We?“  Apr.  13),  that  the 
“meat”  of  the  Scripture  lies  in  the  particular 
style  in  which  it  was  written,  or  that  maturity  is 
based  on  the  understanding  of  one  version  rather 
than  another.  Paul  would  not  have  written  in  the 
King  James  manner  of  speaking  and  expected  i 
the  people  of  his  day  to  understand  it;  nor 
would  Shakespeare  write  a play  iii  Greek  or 
Hebrew  and  expect  the  English  to  ap-  - 
plaud.  How  many  people  today  would  read  an  1 
American  history  book,  a repair  manual  or  a 
cookbook  in  anything  but  modern  English  ['  To  , 
read  anything  in  unfamiliar  terms  is  more  hin- 
drance than  help  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Where  in  the  Bible  did  Christ  say  that  under- 
standing must  be  difficult  before  it  can  be 
enlightening? 

Maturity  does  not  result  from  reading  the 
Word,  but  from  practicing  its  teachings.  And  those  ^ 
doctrines  are  universal.  No  matter  what  the  Ian-  ■ 
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guage,  it  is  the  message  that  lives,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  that  in  our  daily  lives  which  promotes 
growth.  ... 

There  are  many,  many  Mennonites  whose  for- 
mal education  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  (and  you  can  t blame  that  on  radio 
or  TV').  The  Living  Bible  might  be  more 
necessary  than  you  think.  — D.  Alderfer  New 
Holland,  Pa. 

You  have  done  a thorough  job  of  keeping  us 
informed  about  the  world  hunger  situation. 
Leonard  Siemens’  suggestion  in  “Update  on  the 
F(»d  Picture”  (Apr,  6)  that  we  are  not  making 
full  use  of  womanpower  in  developing  nations 
is  one  that  merits  more  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, I look  forward  to  hearing  more  about  this. 

There  is  another  possibility  for  long-term  re- 
medial action  which  is  rarely  mentioned.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  relationship  of  hunger  and 
fo  illiteracy.  The  positive  correlation 
which  exists  between  illiteracy  and  low  average 
anriual  income  is  a pattern  which  seems  to  be 
saying  something.  Average  annual  income  is  at 
best  a guess,  and  a low  figure  does  not  always 
indicate  real  hunger  and  starvation.  And  corre- 
lation does  not  necessarily  prove  anything 
But  there  might  be  a clue  here.  In  Haiti,  for 
instance,  average  annual  income  is  $78,  illiteracy 
rate  is  90  percent;  in  Ghana  average  annual 
income  is  $262,  illiteracy  rate  is  75  percent;  in 
Iran  average  annual  income  is  $376,  illiteracy 
rate  is  60  percent;  in  Japan  average  annual 
income  is  $1,515,  illiteracy  rate  is  1.5  percent. 

The  reasons  for  the  relationship  between  hun- 
ger and  illiteracy  seem  rather  obvious  when  we 
think  about  how  much  we  depend  on  our  read- 
ing ability  to  function  in  the  production  and 
preparation  of  food.  Reading  simple  directions 
for  preparation  of  soil,  application  of  fertilizer 
and  planting  of  seeds  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  gardening  possible  for  amateurs  in  many 
cases.  If  we  could  make  it  possible  for  illiter- 
ates to  attain  a functional  reading  level  we 
could  open  countless  possibilities  for  self-help 
and  more  productive  living. 

MCC  has  been  involved  in  teaching  abroad 
tor  a number  of  years.  If  I am  not  mistaken, 
however,  the  teaching  has  for  the  most  part 
gone  on  in  traditional  school  systems  for  an 
elite  minority.  It  is  a thorough  education,  but 
I perhaps  we  should  also  be  providing  teaching  of 
functional  reading  skills  for  as  many  adults  as 
possible.  Frank  Laubach  in  his  lifetime  developed 
a system  for  teaching  adults  to  read  which  is 
effective  and  simple.  Perhaps  we  could  build 
on  his  work  in  this  field,  implementing  his  slo- 
gan,  Each  one  teach  one.”  — Dorothy  Cutrell 
Scottdale,  Pa. 

I would  like  to  register  a concern  about 
he  coverage  of  the  Washington  Peace  Assembly 
(Apr.  6).  In  the  course  of  what  is  objective 
reporting  of  church  news,  the  reporter  has  used 
two  unfortunately”  clauses  in  reacting  to 
shakers  Don  Kraybill  and  John  Marks: 
Unfortunately,  Kraybill’s  speech  contained  so 
much  professional  jargon  some  listeners  com- 
plained about  their  inability  to  understand  what 
he  was  saying”  and  “Unfortunately,  Marks  was 
'"jy,  ® to  his  next  engagement 

a tv  appearance  on  Boston,  that  he  had  little 
time  to  go  deeply  into  the  meanings  of  his  ‘reve- 
latmns.  He  had  time  to  sell  a few  of  his  books,” 
^.ranted  these  observations  may  be  accurate. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  can  the  reader 
<now  for  sure  that  a personal  bias  of  the  author 
IS  not  leading  him  to  make  these  qualifying  re- 
laarks.^  Different  persons  reacting  to  different 
;timuh  could  perhaps  have  cited  something  un- 
or^nate  about  every  speaker  who  gave  input 
:o  the  Assembly.  Also  there  may  have  been  a 
^ajority  of  persons  who  had  no  trouble  with 
is-raybill  s presentation,  or  who  were  less  skepti- 
cal ot  Marks  motives.  My  feeling  is  that 


Kraybill  and  Marks  deserve  to  be  approached 
about  their  alleged  inadequacies  in  person,  not 
in  pages  designed  to  summarize  (not  to  detract 
from)  the  content  of  their  addresses.  — Bruce 
Leichty,  Goshen,  Ind. 


In  The  Christian  and  the  U.S.  Bicentennial 
(Apr.  13),  James  R.  Hess  does  well  in  pointing 
out  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy  in  our  land.  The 
social  institution  called  government  is  indeed 
God-ordained.  It  is  called  a servant  of  God  in 
the  New  Testament  (members  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  called  sons  of  God. ) Most 
especially,  I appreciate  the  brotherly  and  uncon- 
tentious  tenor  of  the  article. 

Yet,  as  members  of  the  kingdom,  are  we  not 
called  to  be  prophetic?  To  call  the  world  about 
us  to  repentance?  Also,  this  new  “ chain-of- 
command  theology  and  what  it  connotes 
makes  me  most  uncomfortable.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  out  of  nature  with  Jesus'  kingdom  and  to  be 
part  of  what  He  ascribes  to  “the  world”  in  such 
passages  as  Luke  22:24-27;  Mark  10:35-45-  or 
Matthew  20:20-28.  — Maynard  Shirk,  Westbrook- 
ville,  N Y. 

The  article  “The  Christian  and  the  U.S.  Bi- 
centennial, Apr.  13,  while  apparently  well 
given,  was  unsettling,  principally  in  its  omis- 
sions and  our  understanding  of  the  broad  impli- 
cations of  the  gospel  concerning  all  mankind. 

Lack  of  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  cele- 
brating the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
becomes  a denial  of  our  understanding  of  peace 
Our  identity  with  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tantism, while  for  the  most  part  is  denied,  has 
assured  us  a large  measure  of  freedom  in  our 
Bicentennial  country.”  Never  mind  those 
nations  of  American  Indians  displaced  to  make 
room  for  our  kind,  no  matter  that  the  state  has 
waged  wars  and  exploited  minorities  to  build 
and  perpetuate  a powerful  force,  that  has  be- 
come a ruling  majority,  so  easily  identified  with 
and  assimilated  into  by  many  of  our  people. 

To  believe  that  the  government  one  day  will 
operate  on  standards  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  would  be  naive.  (The  article  recognizes 
this.)  Yet  there  is  a certain  melting  as  govern- 
inent  and  we  seem  to  move  closer  by  way  of 
legislative  acquaintances  and  participation  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  by  some  Mennonites.  The 
danger  is  that  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  becomes  blurred,  and  the  dou- 
ble standard  is  in  question. 

then  not  a certain  incongruity  in  a 
double  standard  which  in  practice  becomes  a con- 
tradiction to  hold  that  violence  is  wrong  for  me 
but  okay  for  my  so-called  Christian  brother 
involved  in  government? 

The  beautiful  scene  that  the  writer  would  have 
us  see,  upon  closer  observation,  in  reality,  is  but 
a temporal  advantage.  Perhaps  God  alone  is 
worthy  of  our  gratitude  for  the  present  favored 
position  of  freedom  that  we  seem  to  hold  that 
has  been  denied  to  so  many.  Respect  for  those 
in  authority  cannot  be  ignored  (much-quoted 
Scripture),  yet  the  Christian  needs  always  to  be 
uneasy  with  the  system  and  its  seeming  appar- 
ent advantages. 

On  the  matter  in  support  of  Israel,  alluded  to 
— why  we  continue  to  insist  that  special 
blessings  continue  on  a people  in  spite  of  their 
rejection  of  Christ,  at  least  at  this  point  of 
time,  is  difficult  to  justify. 

We  are  not  all  that  seemingly  compatible  with 
Judaism.  This  week  a group  of  Jewish  people  in 
Miami  expressed  displeasure  and  are  unhappy 
with  the  movie  film  Hiding  Place  (a  Christian 
family  who  protected  and  hid  out  Jews  during 
the  Second  World  War),  saying  it  is  actually  only 
a pitch  for  Christianity. 

heirs  of  promise  under  grace  are 
me  taithtui  tor  all  generations  and  people. — 
Walter  Christner,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 
Amstutz,  Stuart  and  Loretta  (Nussbaum), 
Kathmandu,  Nepal,  first  child,  Khandi  Cherree 
Mar.  10,  1976. 

Bachman,  Doyle  and  Irene  (English),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brandon  Doyle,  Dec.  13,  1975, 
DeNolf,  Robert  and  Faye  (Yoder),  Harleysville 
Pa.,  second  son,  Craig  Ryan,  Mar.  29,  1976. 

Eigsti,  Tom  and  Paula  (Slaubaugh).  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Cherise  Lynette,  Feb.  2,  1976. 

Kauffman,  John  and  Barbara  (Miller),  Wellman. 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brandon  Richard,  Mar.  15,  1976. 

Kauffmann,  Joel  D.  and  Nancy  (Geiser), 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  second  son,  Julian  Clay  Apr  22 
1976. 

Lehman,  James  and  Helen  (Neff),  Intercourse 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Rene,  Mar.  30,  1976 
Martin,  Keith  and  Carol  (Gerber),  Dalton,  Ohio 
second  son,  Ross  Andrew,  Feb.  25,  1976. 

Miller,  Andrew  G.  and  Naomi  (Siegrist),  Man- 
heim,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Karen 
Louise,  Mar.  20,  1976. 

Miller  Larry  and  Maxine  (Kauffman),  Macon, 
Miss.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lvnn,  Dec.  18,  1975 
Received  by  adoption. 

Mumaw,  Lloyd  and  Feme,  Dalton,  Ohio  first 
child,  Heidi  Christine,  Feb.  29,  1976. 

Navarro,  Tom  and  Diana,  Chicago,  111.,  first 
child  Christina,  born  Mar.  29,  1976.  Received 
for  adoption,  Apr.  2,  1976. 

Nussbaum,  Kenneth  and  Marcia  (Livengood) 
Smithville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Katrina  Lvnn 
Mar.  8,  1976.  ^ 

Piriak,  Robert  and  Patricia  (Bartholomew), 
Salem,  Ohio,  first  child,  Robert  Louis,  Apr.  2, 
1976. 

Pffederer,  Robert  and  Lorraine  (Moyer),  West 
27  1976  David,  Mar, 

Rhodes,  Galen  and  Doris  (Rhodes),  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Myron  Lamar 
Apr.  12,  1976. 

Roggie,  Bruce  L.  and  Barbara  (Yousey),  Crog- 
han,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Kara  Renee,  Mar  21 
1976. 

Steiner,  James  and  Debbie,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first 
child,  Amy  Trinaye,  Jan.  29,  1976. 

Troyer,  Edward  and  Sue  (Yoder),  Westerville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Martin  Bradlev 
Apr.  14,  1976. 

Witmer,  David  and  Joanna  (Steiner), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  seventh  child,  Beth  Ann 
Feb.  27,  1976. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Topeka, 
Ind,,  second  son,  Russell  Lynn,  Apr.  11,  1976. 


marriages 

fy'^y  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Book  — Hostetler.  — Dennis  Book,  Freeport, 
III.,  and  Kaye  Hostetter,  Akron,  Pa.,  by  Eldon 
King  and  Don  Blosser,  Mar.  13,  1976. 

Byer  — Miller.  — Lome  J.  Byer,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Ida  G.  Miller,  Morgantown,  W.Va.,  both 
from  Scottdale  cong.,  by  John  M.  Drescher  Apr 
10,  1976. 

Lusby  — Umble.  — Joseph  Lusby  and  Sandra 
umbie,  both  of  Maple  Grove  cong.,  Atglen  Pa 
by  Herman  Click,  Apr.  10,  1976. 

Wenger  — Nissley.  —Larry  L.  Wenger, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  and  Donna  S. 
Nissley  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H 
Howard  Witmer,  Apr.  10,  1976. 

Yoder  — Peachey.  — Norman  Yoder,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and  Sara  K. 
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Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa„  Allens ville  cong.,  by 
Paul  H.  Stoltzfus,  Apr.  15,  1976. 

Zendt.—  Sharp.  — John  H.  Zendt,  Jr., 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Lost  Creek  cong.,  and  Lois 
Sharp,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Paul  H.  Stoltzfus,  Mar.  20,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Buckwalter,  Roy,  son  of  Ben  F.  and  Mary 
(Musselman)  Buckwalter,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  10,  1900;  died  of  cancer  at 
Shenks  Nursing  Home,  Mar.  25,  1976;  aged  75 
y.  On  Mar.  10,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Ruth 
M Books,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Aug. 

30,  1928.  On  Dec.  24,  1933,  he  was  married  to 
Marie  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Royce),  2 daughters  (Mary  Wise 
and  Laura— Mrs.  Jerry  Nicholls),  9 grandchd- 
dren,  3 sisters  (Martha  Guengerich,  Esther 
Yoder,  and  Mary  Diener),  and  3 brothers  (B.  F., 
Earl,  and  Harry  Buckwalter).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers,  one  sister,  and  a grand- 
daughter. He  was  a member  of  the  Wellman 
congregation  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Mar.  27,  in  charge  of  Ron  Kennel;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Cassel,  Elsie  Mae,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Line  Lexington, 
Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1904;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospi- 
tal, Sellersville,  Pa.,  Mar.  27,  1976;  aged  71  y. 

On  Sept.  3,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon 
H.  Cassel,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Doris  — Mrs.  Alton  Parmer,  and 
Janet — Mrs.  Frederick  Cane),  2 sons  (Mahlon 
E.  and  Gerald  D.  Cassel),  17  grandchildren,  and 
2 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of 
Line  Lexintgton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  on  Mar.  30,  in  charge  of 
Daniel  M.  Longenecker  and  Floyd  M.  Hackman; 
interment  in  Line  Lexington  Cemetery. 

Christner,  Irvin  Lloyd,  son  of  Christian  and 
Emma  E.  (Conrad)  Christner,  was  born  near 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Feb.  5,  1900;  died  at  the 
Wapello  Nursing  Home,  Apr.  11,  1976;  aged 
76  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Ralph)  and 
3 sisters  (Florence  — Mrs.  Herman  Leichty, 
Erna— Mrs.  Jesse  Roth,  and  Verda— Mrs, 
Glen  Reschley).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  sister  (Nina— Mrs.  Joseph  Unternahrer). 
He  was  a member  of  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and 
Willard  Leichty;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Lillian  M.,  daughter  of  Michael  R 
and  Lizzie  (Moyer)  Clemmer,  was  born  at 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Aug.  9,  1901;  died  at  Hatfield 
Mennonite  Home,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Apr.  4, 
aged  74  y.  She  was  married  to  Elmer  M. 
Detweiler,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1965.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betty  — Mrs^ 
Aaron  M.  King),  2 sons  (Richard  C.  and 
Robert  C.),  14  grandchildren,  one  sister  (Esther 
— Mrs.  Russell  B.  Musselman),  and  one 
brother  (Lester  M.  Clemmer).  She  was  a 
member  of  Souderton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  9, 
in  charge  of  Willis  A.  Miller  and  Joseph  L. 
Gross;  interment  in  Perkasie  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hirschy,  Joseph  C.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mag- 
dalena  (Christner),  Hirschy  was  born  near  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Nov.  23,  1889;  died  Mar.  30,  1976; 
aged  86  y.  On  Mar.  26,  1911,  he  was  married 
to  Magdalena  L.  Wagler,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  5 daughters  (Edith — Mrs.  Virgil 
Blosser,  lla— Mrs.  Henry  Lengacher,  Frieda  — 
Mrs.  Earl  Bachman,  Lula— Mrs.  Willard  Swan- 
son, and  Joannita  — Mrs.  Dareld  Stauffer),  2 sons 
(Elwyn  and  Duwaine),  31  grandchildren,  30 


great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
daughter,  and  one  sister  (Ada — Mrs.  John 
Wagler).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Joyce— Mrs.  Edwin  Conrad),  and  8 
brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Sugar 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Orie 
L.  Roth  and  Willard  Leichty;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Long,  Ida  M.,  daughter  of  Chris  and  Katie 
(Orendorff)  Conrad,  was  born  in  Flanagan,  III., 
luly  28  1901;  died  at  Community  General  Hos- 
pital, Sterling,  111,  Mar.  25,  1976;  aged  74  y.  On 
Aug.  24,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Reuel  Long, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Sept.  23,  1967. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Daryl),  one  daughter 
(Joyce  — Mrs.  Elwood  Graber),  10  grandchildren, 
one  great-grandson,  4 sisters  (Nora  Mrs. 
George  Rigler,  Laura  Conrad,  Eunice  — Mrs. 
Oliver  Diller,  and  Gladys  — Mrs.  Clark  Eberle), 
and  one  brother  (Reuben  M.  Conrad).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  29,  in  charge  of  Mark  Lehman;  interment  m 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Emma,  daughter  of  Lenard  and  Clara 
(Killian)  Jones,  was  born  in  Letter  Kenny  Twp., 

Pa  June  7,  1882;  died  at  Franklin  County  Nurs- 
ing’Home  on  Mar.  25,  1976;  aged  93  y.  She  was 
married  to  John  L.  Myers,  who  preceded  her  iii 
death  on  Oct.  17,  1959.  She  was  a member  of 
Rowe  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Church,  in 
charge  of  Omar  Martin,  Ellis  Martin,  and  Amos 
Martin;  interment  in  adjoining  Cemetery. 

Nissley,  Jennie,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111,  Aug. 

19,  1893;  died  at  Lu  Ann  Nursing  Home,  Apr.  3, 
1976;  aged  82  v.  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Mrs. 
John  Miller)  and  one  foster  brother  (Welby  Kurtz). 
She  was  a member  of  N.  Main  St.  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  6^  in  charge  of  Howard  Dunlap  and 
Homer  North;  interment  in  South  Union  Ceme- 

icy- 

Riegsecker,  Jacob,  son  of  Benjamin 
Louisa  (Graber)  Riegsecker.  was  born  at  Middle- 
bury  Ind.,  June  30,  1900;  died  at  Fulton  Co., 
Health  Center,  Mar.  31,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On 
Feb.  4,  1926,  he  was  married  to  Eva  Kauffman, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  May  27,  1^42. 
On  June  4,  1944,  he  was  married  to  Lucinda 
Short,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Walter  J.,  Edward  L.,  Richard  L.,  and  Marlin 
G.),  17  grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Benjamin  and  Amos),  and  one  sister 
(Lydia  Riegsecker).  One  infant  son  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Central 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  3,  in  charge  of  Charles  H. 
Gautsche  and  David  Foster;  interment  in  Pettis- 
ville  Cemetery. 

Saltzman,  Jacob,  son  of  J.  B.  and  Barbra 
(Lauber)  Saltzman,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
May  8,  1895;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Tofield 
(Alta.)  Municipal  Hospital,  Apr.  3,  1976;  aged  80 
y.  On  Feb.  27,  1917,  he  was  married  to  Lydia 
Detweiler,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Sept. 
27,  1965.  On  May  8,  1968,  he  was  married  to 
Myrtle  Huber  Voegtlin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 children  (Delmar,  Fern  — Mrs.  Stan 
Peterson,  and  Merlin),  4 stepchildren  (Mary — 
Mrs.  Fred  Martin,  Paul  and  Joseph  Voegtlin 
and  Ruth  — Mrs.  Donald  Yoder),  17  grandchil- 
dren, 8 stepgreat-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Ben),  and  2 sisters  (Emma— Mrs.  Lee  Steider 
and  Elma).  He  was  a member  of  Salem  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  5,  in  charge  of  Harold  Boettger,  Carl 
Hansen,  and  Paul  Voegtlin;  further  services  were 
held  at  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Shickley, 
Neb.,  Apr.  9,  in  charge  of  Fred  Reeb  and  Lee 
Schlegel;  interment  in  the  nearbv  cemetery. 

Shank,  Clarence  S.,  son  of  John  L.  and 
Elizabeth  (Eshleman)  Shank,  was  born  near 


Marion,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1895;  died  of  a massive 
heart  attack  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  30, 
1976;  aged  80  y.  On  Feb.  4,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Mattie  Carpenter,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  Dec.  7,  1962.  Surviving  are  one 
son  (Merle),  one  daughter  (Ellen  — Mrs.  Charles 
Hunsecker),  11  grandchildren,  and  4 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Chester).  He  was  a member  of  Marion 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Merle  Cor- 
dell, Amos  Martin,  Allen  Fleagle,  and  Harry 
Funk;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Swartzentruber,  Joe  S.,  son  of  Simon  arid 
Kathryn  Ley  Swartzentruber,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug.  15,  1906;  died  at 
Brawley,  Calif.,  Feb.  26,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On 
Apr.  10,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Sla- 
baugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 
daughters  (Katherine  — Mrs.  Donald  King,  Don- 
na— Mrs.  Roy  Miller,  Dorothy  — Mrs,  Maynard 
Hershberger,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Earl  Nussbaum,  Nor- 
ma— Mrs.  P.  David  Lemon,  and  Betty — Mrs. 
Cary  Cooper),  one  son  (Walter),  11  grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Mary  Wengerd),  and  5 bre^hers 
(Ammon,  Enos,  Andy,  Emanuel,  and  Albert). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and 
2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Martins  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Feb.  29,  in  charge  of  Wayne  D.  King;  in- 
terment in  Martins  Cemetery. 

Wenger  E.  Robert,  son  of  Lester  and  Mary 
Jane  (Stauffer)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Penn  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  29,  1952;  died  in  a cycle  accident 
near  his  home  at  Manheim,  Pa.,  Mar.  26^ 
1976;  aged  23  y.  Surviving  are  his  parents  and 
2 sisters  (June  and  Linda — Mrs.  Ed  Bentzel. 
He  was  a member  of  Erisman  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  30,  in  charge  of  Andrew  G.  Miller  and 
Norman  G,  Shenk;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tory. 

Yoder,  Irvin  R.,  son  of  Levi  K.  and  Rebec- 
ca  (Hooley)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Reedsville,  Pa 
Dec.  16,  1909;  died  at  Harrisburg  Hospital, 
Apr.  11,  1976;  aged  66  y.  On  Dec.  16,  1934, 
he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Zook,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Audrey 

Mrs.  Frederick  Notestine),  one  son  (Curtis  O. 

Yoder),  4 grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Robert  H„ 
David  J.,  Raymond  and  J.  Martin),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Nedra— Mrs.  David  Nafzinger).  He  was  a 
member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  13, 
in  charge  of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus;  interment  m 
Allensville  Cemetery. 
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Cover  by  Ivan  Moon. 


calendar 


North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.D.,  June  1^13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  2^2o. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26, 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont,,  July  3-5.  io 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Farm  Worker  Week,  May  2-8 

Churches,  synagogues,  and  community 
groups  in  the  USA  and  Canada  are  cele- 
brating the  third  annual  Farm  Worker 
Week,  May  2-8,  1976.  Churches  and  syna- 
gogues in  170  towns  and  cities  plan 
special  events  to  focus  attention  on  the 
needs  and  struggles  of  America’s  two 
million  seasonal  and  migrant  farm  work- 
ers. 

In  response  to  questions  about  the  pur- 
pose of  Farm  Worker  Week,  John  Moyer, 
president  of  the  National  Farm  Worker 
Ministry,  made  the  following  comments; 
“Our  theme  for  Farm  Worker  Week  in 
1976  is  ‘God  Has  Chosen  What  Is  Weak  in 
the  Eyes  of  the  World.  . . .’  What  do  we 
mean  by  that?  We  mean  that  God  has 
chosen  the  poor,  the  farm  workers,  to  show 
the  ‘wise  people  of  the  world’  what  it  takes 
to  serve  other  people  and  to  bring  about 
serious  social  change  for  the  poor.  Cesar 
Chavez  and  the  farm  workers  with  him  are 
our  teachers.” 

Is  the  UFW  issue  still  controversial  in  the 
churches?  John  Moyer  responded:  “In 
theory  it  is  not.  Everybody  is  for  self-de- 
termination and  non-violence.  If  Cesar 
and  the  United  Farm  Workers  were  all  talk 
and  no  substance,  there  would  be  no  con- 
troversy. The  controversy  arises  because 
the  farm  workers  put  theory  into  practice; 
when  they  do  that  they  inevitably  threat- 
en somebody’s  economic  self-interest.  Since 
we  have  growers  and  their  allies  in  the 
church,  then  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
UFW  issue  will  continue  to  be  a hot  po- 
tato.” 


Major  Crime  in  the  U.S. 

Major  crime  in  the  U.  S.  increased  by 
9 percent  in  1975,  compared  with  a record 
increase  of  18  percent  in  1974,  according 
to  the  preliminary  annual  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

While  the  present  increase  in  reported 
serious  crime  in  the  nation  was  only 
half  as  great  as  it  was  in  1974,  the  levels 
of  crime  remain  much  too  high,”  said 
Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi,  in 
announcing  the  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime 
Reports. 

lesus  ’76  Festival  Draws  20,000 

Diversity  in  Christ  was  the  key  to  the 
fesus  76  festival  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  first 
af  four  planned  for  this  year  in  various 
aarts  of  North  America. 

Smiles  and  Bibles  were  plentiful,  with 
surprised  policemen  shaking  their  heads 
n bewilderment  that  20,000  people  could 
I assemble  in  such  a peaceable  way.  One 


policeman  said,  “I’ve  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  A hundred  percent  different 
from  anything  I ve  ever  seen  on  my 
beat.  No  drugs,  no  troublemakers,  so  far 
I haven’t  even  seen  any  pickpocketers . ” 
Following  the  usual  style  of  Jesus 
festivals,  the  three-day  event  featured  both 
music  and  teaching.  Special  seminars  for 
pastors  and  children  focused  on  their 
needs,  and  general  sessions  emphasized 
the  aspects  of  Christianity  that  are  im- 
portant to  all  believers.  Other  Jesus  ’76 
festivals  will  be  held  in  Brantford,  Ont., 
June  17-19,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  July  1-3; 
and  Mercer,  Pa.,  Aug.  19-21. 


TV  Said  to  Distort  Social  Values 

Television  network  dramas  and  com- 
mercials are  creating  false  impressions  of 
American  social  values,  a conference  of 
religious  and  civic  organizations  was  told 
at  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.  Erik 
Barnouw,  a dramatic  arts  and  communi- 
cations expert,  said  TV  commercials  and 
dramas  offer  simplistic  answers  to  complex 
social  questions.  He  also  criticized  TV 
journalism  for  “emphasizing  show  busi- 
ness rather  than  news.  ” 

The  average  child  subjected  to  some 
11,000  violent  deaths  on  TV  by  his  14th 
birthday  easily  could  conclude  “that  our 
society  has  no  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  catching  or  killing  someone,” 
Dr.  Barnouw  told  the  meeting  which  was 
called  to  stimulate  improvements  in 
TV  programming. 


Ready  to  Pass  Sterilization  Law 

India’s  second  most  populous  state, 
Maharastra,  is  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a 
compulsory  sterilization  law  that  will 
affect  more  than  2 million  couples  with 
three  or  more  children,  threatening  them 
with  fines  and  jail  if  they  do  not  comply. 
The  state  s assembly  voted  75  to  1 to  in- 
troduce the  bill,  assuring  its  passage 
within  days.  It  will  then  be  sent  to  New 
Delhi  for  approval  by  the  president,  mak- 
ing it  the  first  such  law  in  India. 

State  officials  say  they  wish  to  achieve 
“zero  population  growth”  by  1991,  and 
an  eventual  goal  of  2.3  children  per 
couple. 

Changes  Mind  on  Church  Mergers 

A prominent  Lutheran  theologian  says 
he  has  changed  his  mind  about  the  impor- 
tanee  of  organic  church  mergers.  Alvin  N. 
Rogness,  president-emeritus  of  Luther 
Theological  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  says  that 
at  one  time  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  union  of  churches  was  basic  to 
fulfilling  Jesus’  prayer,  “ . . . that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.” 

“I  no  longer  believe  that,”  Rogness 


wrote  in  the  Lutheran  Standard,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church.  It  may  be  that  I was  even 
caught  up  in  the  American  myth  that  to 
be  bigger  was  to  be  better.  From  simple, 
commonsense  observations,  I know  this  to 
be  illusory. 

In  fact,  I have  come  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  loves  diversity,  and  that  only 
by  embracing  diversity  can  we  understand 
the  wonder  of  unity.  Just  as  God  has 
made  individual  human  beings  each  dif- 
ferent from  every  other,  so  it  may  be 
that  the  various  traditions  within  His 
church  are  of  His  making.” 

2 Billion  700  Million  Unreached 

There  are  2 billion,  700  million  people 
in  the  world  who  do  not  know  Christ 
and  thus  more  Christian  missionaries  are 
needed,  according  to  a report  just  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  United  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (USPG), 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  Anglican 
missionary  societies.  The  report,  “A  Pat- 
tern of  Partners,”  was  written  by  Canon 
John  Kingsnorth,  who  was  a missionary 
in  Africa  until  joining  the  society’s  head- 
quarters’ staff.  He  says  the  figure  of 
2.7  billion  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
say  there  is  less  need  for  mission  today 
than  there  was  in  the  past. 

Canon  Kingsnorth  says  many  of  the 
2.7  billion  live  in  countries  where  there 
is  now  a mature  Christian  church  and 
here  mission  naturally  is  the  work  of  the 
local  church.  USPG  is  a partner  in  this 
work,  he  said.  “Mission  today  is  not 
therefore  a question  of  geography,  but  of 
need.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  Great 
Britain  as  much  as  to  other  countries. 


Conversion  of  Eldridge  Cleaver 
Reported  by  God  Squad 

Former  black  militant  leader  Eldridge 
Cleaver  is  a new  Christian.  So  is  “Death 
Row  Jeff,”  a founder  of  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army.  So  is  Tim  Dudley,  once 
a radical  Black  Liberation  Army  of  Ameri- 
ca leader.  These  developments  are  re- 
ported by  the  “God  Squad,”  a group  of 
more  than  100  lay  people  and  clergy 
active  in  bringing  a Christian  message  to 
inmates  in  California  prisons.  The  squad 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a follow-up  ministry 
founded  in  1956  by  Glenn  Morrison,  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  Al- 
liance. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  Mr.  Cleaver  was 
raised  in  a Christian  home,  but  turned 
from  Christianity  “because  of  peer  group 
pressure.”  He  added  that  the  1968 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
sent  Mr.  Cleaver  “into  a tailspin,”  after 
which  he  became  a Black  Muslim  and 
a communist. 
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Writing  for  Gospel  Herald 


The  Gospel  Herald  publishes  between  200  and  250 
separate  articles  a year.  This  is  in  addition  to  hundreds  of 
news  items  and  some  50  editorials.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
all  this  publishing? 

The  Gospel  Herald  exists  as  a way  for  us  Mennonites  to 
talk  about  what  we  believe  and  to  report  what  is  going  on 
in  our  church  efforts  around  the  world.  This  tradition  goes 
back  to  John  F.  Funk  and  the  Herald  of  Truth  first  pub- 
lished in  1864.  Funk  began  the  Herald  as  a task  of  loving 
service,  working  in  the  lumber  business  all  day  and  working 
on  his  paper  at  night.  In  the  spirit  of  Gideon,  he  put  out  a 
fleece,  praying  that  if  God  were  with  him  he  would  have 
1,000  subscriptions  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  By  that  time, 
there  were  1,200,  so  Funk  concluded  that  his  project 
had  the  divine  blessing. 

Why  did  Funk  begin  the  Herald  of  Truth?  In  the  first 
issue,  January  1864,  he  published  his  rationale  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  see  how  little  difference  there  is  between  Funk’s 
purpose  and  what  we  try  to  do  today.  It  should  be  a paper 
which  will  from  time  to  time  come  to  us,  speaking  words  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  which  will  bear  in  its  bosom  a rec- 
ord of  matters  of  interest  transpiring  among  our  own  people, 
and  within  our  own  church;  which  will  bring  to  us  tidings 
from  absent  brethren,  and  such  as  live  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  church,  and  return  to  them  again  glad  tidings  from  those 
they  long  have  left;  which  will  bring  our  hearts  into  sym- 
pathy, and  our  feelings  into  union  with  such  as  we  might 
perhaps  otherwise  never  know. 

The  wording  is  quaint,  but  the  purpose  is  foundational.  The 
Herald  of  Truth  was  to  serve  a specific  group  with  material 
of  special  interest  to  them.  Funk  observed  that  there  were 
differences  of  opinion,  faith,  and  practice  among  Mennonites 
throughout  the  land,  but  he  hoped  that  by  availing  our- 
selves of  such  a means  to  give  our  views  and  receive  others. 


we  may  lay  aside  differences,  and  become  one  mind  with 
our  brethren,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

From  here  it  seems  that  perhaps  Funk  did  not  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  come  to  a common  viewpoint  through  the 
printed  word.  It  is  not  a substitute  for  personal  conversa- 
tion, for  common  worship  and  working  at  a common  task. 
But  it  is  a way  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

To  this  end,  the  Gospel  Herald  publishes  news  from  as 
many  sources  as  we  can  of  what  is  being  done  to  forward  the 
work  of  Christ  in  our  brotherhood.  We  publish  also  the  ob- 
servations of  many  who  have  dreamed  dreams  and  seen  vi- 
sions of  what  Christ  has  done  for  us  and  what  we  are  called 
to  do  in  response. 

Inevitably,  as  Funk  found  when  he  went  on  with  the 
Herald  of  Truth,  there  is  not  a single  vision  among  us  of  how 
Christians  should  respond  to  the  call  of  Christ.  Personal 
experiences  affect  our  individual  views  and  so  we  will  not  see 
the  opportunities  or  the  proper  responses  exactly  the  same. 

Thus  articles  in  Gospel  Herald  do  not  always  support 
each  other  in  every  detail.  Yet  it  is  edited  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  Mennonite  faith  in  Christ  and  a desire  to  find  and 
do  His  will.  If  we  can  assume  this,  then  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize and  accept  some  divergence  of  viewpoint.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  expected  that  each  is  willing  to  try  to 
learn  from  the  other. 

Personally  I enjoy  most  the  kind  of  writing  that  supports 
what  I already  believe.  But  this  does  not  deliver  me  from 
the  responsibility  to  listen  to  a brother  or  sister  who  has  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  issue. 

What  we  seek  is  a fuller  obedience  to  Christ.  As  long  as 
this  is  our  common  concern,  we  can  learn  from  one  another. 
If  the  time  should  come  when  we  no  longer  have  this  con- 
cern, there  will  be  no  purpose  in  publishing  the  Gospel 
Herald.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Robert  Frost  in  his  poem  The  Road  Not  Taken  ” speaks 
of  his  own  turmoil  in  decision-making.  And  lie  speaks  to 
all  of  us  as  we  recall  moments  of  decision,  and  we  begin 
fantasizing  about  the  vast  worlds  of  differences  which  one 
small  decision  makes.  Unfortunately,  Frost  apparently  had 
some  regrets  about  his  decisions,  or  was  it  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  all  experiences  in  his  life? 

How  sad  to  look  back  on  life  with  regrets  about  deci- 
sions made!  Two  expressions  — “what  if  I had”  and  “if 
only  I had  — are  capable  of  destroying  our  serenity.  We 
I dare  not  let  them  intrude  in  our  thinking.  A decision  made 
in  good  judgment  must  be  lived  with  and  the  consequences 
anticipated.  It  is  impossible  to  be  a well-adjusted  total 
person  and  waste  time  looking  back  at  what  now  appears 
to  be  an  unwise  decision. 

Some  of  My  Premises.  Major  decisions  are  sometimes 
agonizing,  yet  once  made  are  irrevocable.  I am  quite  aware 
that  I have  not  yet  lived  long  enough  or  intensively 
enough  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this,  but  let  me  share 


from  my  exposure.  Here  are  some  of  the  premises  which 
have  helped  me  with  major  decisions  in  my  life. 

1.  Decisions  which  are  prayed  about  and  discussed  with 
significant  people  are  valid.  Once  made,  we  need  to  live 
with  them.  The  modern  adage,  “Bloom  where  you  are 
planted,”  is  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  God  expects  no 
more  than  the  best  He  gave  us.  It  is  expected  of  me  to  do 
my  best  in  the  situation  I have  created  until  a different 
situation  presents  itself. 

2.  After  having  associated  with  persons  of  limited  think- 
ing ability,  and  with  those  who  are  emotionally  disturbed, 
I become  very  grateful  that  I,  like  Paul  in  his  letter  to 
Timothy,  can  say,  For  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a sound  mind.” 
I have  learned  that  a sound  mind  is  a marvelous  mechan- 
ism which  includes  over  13  billion  brain  cells  controlled  by  a 
very  intricate  nervous  system  which  allows  us  to  make  ra- 
tional decisions  and  be  in  control  of  our  being  and  our  en- 
vironment. God  expects  us  to  use  that  ability  to  make  de- 
cisions and  live  by  them.  This  concept  in  itself  gives  di- 


rection  to  life. 

3.  I believe  that  God  made  me  in  His  image.  Further- 
more, I believe  that  His  purpose  in  making  me  was  to 
bring  glory  to  Him.  Now  if  I really  believe  that,  then 
how  can  I think  of  myself  as  worthless?  If  I am  made  in 
God’s  image,  I am  being  disloyal  to  Him  if  I refuse  to 
glorify  Him.  I believe  it  is  an  insult  to  God  to  refuse  a 
task  only  because  others  can  do  it  better.  God  has 
given  us  ability  and  power.  We  need  to  give  Him  the 
glory. 

4.  I believe  that  God  expects  us  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  decisions  we  make.  Frequently  I continue  to  feel 
like  Moses  and  believe  I am  spending  my  forty  years 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  but  even  those  experiences 
were  profitable  for  Moses  learning  — and  for  me. 

In  retrospect,  I am  not  sure  at  what  moment  I 
collected  these  premises.  I do  remember  that  the  growing 
process  was  difficult  — it  still  is.  Although  I frequently 
felt  that  God  was  bypassing  me,  I was  still  expected  to 
use  the  abilities  He  gave  me  and  somehow  make  a mosaic 
out  of  a mess  of  marbles.  And  life,  most  of  the  time,  has 
been  exciting. 

I will  readily  admit  that  I can  now  see  over  the  other 
side  of  life’s  mountain,  but  I am  anticipating  the  trails 
ahead.  I also  remember  that  in  mountain  climbing,  the 
descent  is  frequently  more  treacherous  than  the  ascent. 

I am  presently  enjoying  the  peak,  and  can  see  per- 
spectively  and  retrospectively.  It  is  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, and  I am  enjoying  it. 

I long  ago  became  aware  that  life  is  too  short  to  be 
unhappy  in  employment.  And  when  I realized  statistics 
indicate  that  over  70  percent  of  persons  employed  are  un- 
happy at  their  jobs,  then  I can  understand  why  mental 
health  facilities  are  so  very  busy.  How  miserable  it  would 
be  to  have  to  go  to  work,  with  your  paycheck  as  your 
only  satisfaction!  And  how  sad  it  is  to  be  so  busy  earning 
money  that  you  do  not  have  time  to  be.  Just  to  be  your- 
self and  enjoy  others  in  God’s  peoplehood.  Each  meeting 
of  persons  is  an  exchange  of  gifts,  and  we  miss  so  much 
by  restricting  ourselves  in  our  contacts  with  others. 

A Medley  of  Experiences.  My  life  has  been  a medley  of 
experiences  and  changing  roles.  I earned  my  first  dollar 
sorting  beans  and  quickly  became  grateful  that  there  were 
other  skills  I could  develop.  I became  a housemaid,  a 
nursemaid,  a student,  and  a tourist.  I have  enjoyed  the 
many  facets  of  nursing.  During  the  past  eight  years  I 
have  found  fulfillment  in  helping  the  impaired  find  life  more 
abundantly.  Being  a Christian  does  not  restrict  me  in  my 
service  areas.  I have  become  even  more  convinced 
lately  that  being  a Christian  adds  a special  dimension  to 
the  caring  process  in  a secular  world.  Without  it  caring 
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has  a definite  void. 

I am  grateful  that  God  has  led  me  in  these  paths.  I 
have  been  enriched  by  exposures,  experiences,  and  discus- 
sions with  some  whom  I believe  are  of  the  world  s best 
people.  I have  enjoyed  having  tea  with  a king,  but  I have 
equally  enjoyed  stooping  over  the  doorway  of  a mud  hut 
with  a cow-dung-polished  floor  and  enjoying  tea  with  very 
special  African  friends  who  offered  me  the  only  chair 
in  the  house  while  chickens  pecked  at  my  legs. 

I have  nursed  in  hospitals  where  beds  could  be  elec- 
trically controlled  to  fit  almost  any  body  contour,  but  I also 
have  cared  for  beggars  who  were  frightened  of  beds  and 
preferred  to  wrap  in  a blanket  and  sleep  under  the  bed. 

I now  travel  in  an  air-conditioned  car  to  make  my  home 
visits,  but  I have  traveled  by  mule  through  coffee  plan- 
tations and  over  mountains  to  get  to  dank,  dark,  rancid- 
smelling hovels  to  attempt  to  bring  health  to  an  emaciated 
body. 

My  first  trip  abroad,  serving  in  Ethiopia  as  a nurse, 
was  a time  of  personal  growth  and  confusion.  Even  being 
able  to  go  to  a school  of  nursing  had  seemed  an 
emormous  developmental  milestone  for  me,  but  soon  after 
graduation,  I packed  for  the  tropics,  boarded  a Dutch 
freighter,  and  traveled  on  the  ocean  for  26  days.  Suddenly 
I knew  culture  shock  and  role  reversal.  I had  graduated 
three  months  previously  from  a hospital  school  of  nursing, 
where  I was  taught  to  be  a doctor’s  handmaiden.  I was 
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unprepared  to  be  a nursing  supervisor.  I had  servants  to 
make  meals,  do  the  cleaning,  the  laundry,  trim  the  lawn, 
and  run  errands.  My  previous  life  had  not  prepared  me  for 
this.  I frequently  vacillated  between  enjoying  it  and  having 
guilt  feelings.  When  the  Ethiopians  saw  all  our  baggage 
we  brought  with  us,  there  was  no  way  to  convince  them 
that  we  were  not  wealthy.  In  fact,  they  soon  convinced  me 
that  I was  very  rich  indeed. 

I hope  I shall  never  forget  my  trip  to  an  Ethiopian 
sawmill.  While  vacationing  in  another  area,  I accompanied 
the  maintenance  man  in  his  four-wheeled  Dodge  truck  to 
a remote  area.  After  bouncing  along  in  the  heat  for  an 
exasperating  time  past  many  thorn  trees,  anthills,  dusty 
trails,  and  small  villages,  we  arrived  at  a spot  where 
they  were  hand-sawing  logs.  I was  on  vacation  and  expected 
to  stare  and  relax.  But  these  Ethiopians  had  never  seen  a 
white  woman,  so  I became  specimen  number  one.  The 
interested  crowd  got  even  larger  when  they  were  told 
that  I was  a nurse.  Immediately  I was  surrounded  by  peo- 
ple with  open  sores,  infected  eyes,  abcesses,  and  other 
[ forms  of  illness.  I then  became  aware  of  how  absolutely 
‘ empty  I was  in  myself.  I could  do  nothing  without  some 
equipment.  Telling  them  to  boil  water  to  wash  their  sores 
meant  nothing  to  them,  since  the  water  would  look  just 
the  same  after  it  was  boiled.  There  was  no  soap,  no 
clean  dressings  — nothing  except  the  magic  word  “nurse.  ” 

One  mother  brought  her  son  (whom  I would  guess  to  be 
around  seven)  barefoot  to  his  navel,  with  pus  running  out 
of  both  ears,  obviously  in  pain.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do  for  him,  yet  my  heart  ached,  knowing  he  would 
lose  his  hearing  ability  because  of  the  severe  infection.  I 
could  only  ask  them  to  come  to  the  clinic  approximately 
20  miles  and  many  trails  away.  I knew  they  could  never 
make  it  there,  yet  there  was  no  medical  help  available 
any  closer.  He  still  haunts  me,  and  he  made  me  want  to 
run  back  to  the  States  and  tell  everyone  to  stop  complain- 
I ing  if  you  had  to  wait  40  minutes  to  see  a doctor.  I also 
, wanted  to  come  home  and  help  others  prepare  to  help 
I those  images  of  God  who  were  suffering  out  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  our  selfishness. 

During  my  experiences  in  Ethiopia  and  on  the  three- 
month  trip  back  to  America,  I had  intense  contacts  with 
many  people  — good  people,  Egyptians,  Muslims,  Coptic 
Christians,  Hindus,  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  and  General 
Conference  Mennonites.  I began  questioning  my  very 
comfortable  religious  security  that  I thought  I had  a corn- 
er on.  By  the  time  I returned  and  went  through  the  in- 
evitable culture  shock,  I began  to  seek  out  a God  who 
fitted  and  I became  very  confused.  I remember  at  one 
point  telling  God  that  if  He  is  real,  and  if  He  really 
cared,  to  send  someone  to  talk  to  me  specifically.  The  next 
day  I was  standing  in  a lunch  line  and  a man  well  versed 
in  the  Mennonite  faith  singled  me  out  and  asked  me  how 
i'  things  were  going.  ...  I immediately  told  him  they  were 
■ not  going  well  and  I needed  help.  We  spent  quite  a few 
j sessions  together  and  I emerged  with  a restored  faith 
r and  in  a God  much  bigger  than  my  original  one. 


An  overseas  experience  is  not  easily  forgotten,  and 
though  I felt  depleted  and  had  a strong  need  for  further 
academic  preparation,  I could  not  forget  the  strong 
desire  to  go  overseas  again  someday. 

A phone  call  came  at  11:30  one  night  asking  me  to  go 
to  Haiti  to  help  set  up  a clinic  in  the  northern  area.  It 
sounded  like  an  adventurous  experience,  so  a few 
months  later  I arrived  along  with  two  other  nurses.  Dr. 
John  Bender,  and  a maintenance  man  amid  truckloads 
of  packages  and  began  unpacking,  cleaning  the  empty 
and  smelly  building,  and  organized  Grande  Riviere  Hospi- 
tal. December  7,  1959,  was  organized  chaos  as  we  saw 
71  patients  in  one  room  that  first  day. 

Learning  from  the  People.  Again  1 became  verv  con- 
fused and  asked  myself  if  I was  there  because  they  needed 
me  or  because  I needed  them  to  fill  my  need  of  being 
needed.  I wondered  (just  as  many  of  you  have  asked 
since)  why  we  are  attempting  to  change  their  lifestyle  and 
values.  Our  happiness  seemed  much  more  dependent  on 
superficialities.  I soon  learned  that  I was  again  learning 
my  value  system  from  these  people.  After  two  years  at 
Grande  Riviere  I saw  many  progressive  changes  in  the 
community.  I returned  to  more  culture  shock  and  a greater 
conviction  that  nurses  should  have  overseas  experience. 

While  on  the  nursing  education  staff  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege 1 served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a school  for 
handicapped  children,  Aux  Chandelles,  and  became  much 
involved  in  a proposed  nursing  program  my  committee 
was  projecting.  I became  that  nurse  and  have  gone  through 
a gamut  of  emotions  with  special  children  and  their 
parents.  Through  all  this  I have  found  my  own  values  and 
concepts  enlarged  because  of  the  wisdom  I have  learned 
from  those  society  labels  as  abnormal.  1 am  still  learning 
from  them. 

Yesterday  we  brought  the  hearing  impaired,  the 
visually  impaired,  and  the  physically  impaired  with  their 
hearing  aids,  visual  aids,  crutches,  wheelchairs,  and 
braces  to  Horizon,  where  they  joined  the  retarded  in 
watching  a basketball  game  between  the  senior  girls  and 
the  women  staff  members.  Everyone  in  the  gym  enjoyed  the 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  wholesome  fun.  It  was  a 
beautiful  experience  of  love  and  sharing.  Only  those  who 
have  suffered  with  the  impaired  can  appreciate  the  free- 
dom they  found  in  being  free  from  society’s  restrictions.  I 
thank  God  for  those  moments,  and  for  the  contribution  He 
has  allowed  me  to  make  by  walking  in  their  paths.  I 
told  someone  about  our  basketball  game,  and  she  wonder- 
ed how  a blind  person  could  enjoy  watching  a basketball 
game.  I in  turn  wondered  how  a person  with  the  ability 
to  think  could  be  so  stupid. 

My  roads  have  been  devious,  sometimes  very  winding 
and  hilly,  but  like  the  lights  on  an  automobile  at  night, 
there  is  always  enough  light  to  see  the  present  path.  As 
I reflect,  I can  see  how  God  prepares  for  the  next  ex- 
perience. When  He  wants  me  to  try  a different  road.  He 
will  send  the  light  to  guide  me.  ^ 
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Can  We  Hear 
the  Prophets? 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 

I find  it  both  amazing  and  frightening  when  I see 
the  lengths  to  which  some  people  will  go  to  defend  a 
position  when  they  are  convinced  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture  is  the  only  right  one. 

I read  recently  of  a former  church  in  California 
which  was  filled  with  toys.  It  had  singled  out  the  verse 
“Except  ye  . . . become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  and  made  a period 
of  child  play  compulsory  for  church  members.  History  re- 
veals that  a segment  of  the  early  Anabaptists  suffered  the 
same  disillusionment  and  romped  about  on  the  floor  like 
children.  Such  behavior  usually  harms  only  those  involved. 
When  it  involves  violence,  the  situation  becomes  more 
serious. 

Some  early  women  who  accepted  an  anesthetic  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  childbirth  were  burned  at  the  stake  for 
avoiding  God  s curse  upon  them.  Occasionally  the  news- 
papers report  stories  of  parents  who  refuse  to  give  a 
child  medical  attention  because  they  believe  God  will  heal 
the  sick  one  Sometimes  the  child  dies  unnecessarily. 

A new  »*’port  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  marching 
again  in  Kentucky  in  the  interests  of  a white  brotherhood 
brings  to  mind  how  fervently  some  Christians  during  the 
slave  period  used  the  Bible  to  support  their  right  to  own 
another  person. 

President  Dew  of  William  and  Mary  College  said  in 
1832  “that  Christianity  approved  servitude,  and  that  the 
law  of  Moses  had  both  assumed  and  positively  established 
slavery.  ...  It  is  the  order  of  nature  and  of  God  that 
the  being  of  superior  faculties  and  knowledge,  and  there- 
fore of  superior  power,  should  control  and  dispose  of 
those  who  are  inferior.” 

Josiah  Priest  in  the  “Bible  Defences  of  Slavery”  ex- 
plained that  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  Ham  placed  the 
entire  Hamite  race  (from  which  he  believed  the  black 
race  descended)  under  the  liability  of  being  enslaved  to  the 
other  two  brothers  forever.  And  many  Americans  have 
accepted  this  theory  to  support  the  natural  inferiority  of 
blacks,  even  to  the  present. 

Frederick  Douglass,  an  American  slave  who  escaped 
bondage  to  become  a leading  spokesman  for  emancipation, 
later  wrote  in  his  autobiography  that  among  the  slave- 


owners, Christians  were  often  the  cruelest.  He  himself 
had  witnessed  “men  sold  to  build  churches,  women  sold 
to  support  the  gospel,  and  babes  sold  to  purchase  Bibles 
for  the  poor  heathen!  All  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  souls.” 

And  if  these  practiees  seem  strange,  it  may  seem 
equally  strange  to  know  that  at  one  time  women  of  the 
church  were  denied  the  right  to  openly  support  mission 
causes  because  church  leaders  did  not  believe  that  Scrip- 
ture supported  such  activity.  Some  women  had  to  be- 
come almost  militant  in  demanding  the  privilege  to  send 
the  gospel  to  children  and  women  in  foreign  lands.  The 
Methodist  women  pledged  themselves  “to  walk  the 
streets  in  calico,”  if  need  be,  to  bring  the  message  of 
salvation  to  overseas  women. 

Carolyn  Blackwood  writes  in  How  to  Be  an  Effective 
Church  Woman  that  these  “female  societies  were  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  brethren.”  Some  churches 
declared  that  each  society  should  have  a “respectable 
gentleman”  as  the  patron  who  was  to  open  the  meetings 
with  Scriptures  and  prayers.  One  minister  insisted  that 
some  man  ought  always  to  be  present  at  every  missionary 
meeting  of  the  women  because  “if  left  to  themselves,  there 
is  no  telling  what  they  might  pray  for.” 

These  church  fathers  of  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  were  concerned  that  the  Apostle  Paul’s  prohibitions 
in  Corinthians  and  Timothy  not  be  violated,  for  “to  teach 
and  exhort,  or  to  lead  in  prayer  in  public  and  promiscuous 
assemblies,  is  clearly  forbidden  in  the  holy  oracles.  ” 

Among  the  Baptists,  the  opposition  was  even  more 
severe  to  the  women’s  proposal  to  send  single  women  to 
China  to  teach  children  and  women.  The  men’s  Boards, 
writes  Mrs.  Blackwood,  “strenuously  opposed  this  innova- 
tion.” But  little  by  little,  through  prayer  and  faith  and 
courage,  over  a period  of  a quarter  of  a century,  the 
women  achieved  their  goal.  And  today’s  women  travel 
easily  along  the  path  these  women  forged  for  them  against 
harsh  opposition.  The  work  of  women’s  missionary  circles, 
the  equality  of  all  races,  and  even  the  privilege  of  using 
anesthetics  during  childbirth  are  accepted. 

Then  what  is  the  lesson  in  these  varied  examples? 

Perhaps  it’s  this:  We  tend  to  forget  that  sometimes  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  but  a thin  slice  of  our  particular  culture  thickly  frosted 
by  Scripture  verses.  Instead  of  letting  the  Word  speak  to 
us,  we  read  our  prejudices  into  it  and  then  promote  that 
as  God’s  truth.  It  is  possible  to  take  a few  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture and  turn  them  into  a doctrine  which  leads  thousands 
astray,  even  though  the  entire  thrust  of  the  rest  of  the  Bi- 
ble may  speak  against  such  an  unbalanced  interpretation. 
Every  once  in  a while  we  need  someone  with  courage  to 
take  a hard  look  at  what  is  happening  and  then  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  us,  “You  are  promoting  American  lifestyles,  not 
God’s  truth.” 

A Frederick  Douglass,  a few  concerned  women,  were  the 
prophetic  voices  for  their  time.  Are  we  hearing  today’s 
prophets?  ^ 
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Confessions  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Mennonite 

by  Richard  j.  Harris 


My  first  introduction  to  Mennonitism  came  through  an  in- 
vitation of  new  friends  in  northern  Indiana,  where  I had 
just  moved  to  accept  a new  job.  Even  on  that  first  Sunday 
it  was  apparent  to  me  that  there  was  something  vital  that 
I had  never  before  experienced  — Christian  community. 

Although  I had  grown  up  in  a large  (1,500)  chureh  and 
had  attended  one  hour  of  weekly  worship  more  or  less 
regularly  all  my  life,  that  had  never  been  the  exciting 
koinonia  I had  read  about  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Mennonites  had  it,  however;  they  really  cared  deeply  for 
each  other  and  lived  out  their  faith. 

The  more  I learned  about  Anabaptist  theology  during  my 
next  few  “Mennonite”  years,  the  more  I decided  that  was 
largely  what  I had  eome  to  believe  on  my  own  anyway. 
Particularly  appealing  was  the  combination  of  emphases  on 
personal  faith  and  social  concern,  coupled  with  the  peaee 
position  and  stress  on  Christian  discipleship  and  com- 
munity. 

Somehow  interwoven  with  the  above  theological  emphases 
is  a cultural  leavening  usually  referred  to  as  the  “Mennonite 
heritage.”  This  corporate  identity  can  be  puzzling  to  one 
coming  from  large  denominations;  there  is  no  equivalent 
“Presbyterian  heritage”  or  “Methodist  heritage.”  Al- 
though there  have  been  times  when  the  Mennonite  heri- 
tage has  seemed  to  degenerate  into  an  oppressively  paro- 
chial pedigree-comparing  exercise  of  almost  aristocratic  one- 
upmanship,  for  the  most  part,  this  eultural  sidecar  of  the 
theological  motorcycle  has  been  a very  positive  experience 
for  me. 

Biologically,  I am  out  of  it,  having  no  Mennonite  an- 
eestors  or  even  rural  roots,  having  set  foot  on  a farm  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  about  a year  ago.  However,  I 
identify  strongly  with  the  early  Anabaptists  and  the  mod- 
ern German-descended  farmers  through  psychological  iden- 
tification, which  can  be  far  more  eonsequential  behaviorally 
than  biological  lineage.  Somehow,  for  me  this  historieoeul- 
tural  identity  supplements  and  enriches  the  spiritual  iden- 
tification with  the  sixteenth-century  Anabaptists  and  first- 
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century  Christians  in  a very  positive  way.  I guess  I have 
become  a zealous  convert. 

The  Mennonite  heritage  has  its  danger,  however,  and 
may  beeome  an  idol,  with  the  culture  being  glorified  instead 
of  God.  A second  danger  lurks  in  a potential  exclusivism 
that  makes  nonethnic  Mennonites  into  second-class  Ana- 
baptists, as  in  considering  the  church  family  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  (to  say  nothing  of  black  or  non-English- 
speaking  Mennonites!)  as  “them”  instead  of  part  of  “us” 
or  generally  considering  Mennonitism  a birthright  rather 
than  a eonfession.  Lest  we  forget,  Conrad  Grebel  and 
Menno  Simons  were  born  Roman  Catholics,  and  Christ  a 
Jew! 

When  people  ask  me  if  I am  OM,  GC,  or  MB  (if  they 
catch  the  name  Harris  they  may  not  bother  to  ask!),  I 
have  learned  to  say,  “NM  — New  Mennonite.”  There  are 
many  of  us  NMs  around;  one  urban  church  I attended  had 
close  to  half  the  congregation  NMs,  some  the  most  pro- 
foundly Anabaptist  in  theology  of  anyone  there.  Still, 
many  ethnie  Mennonites  either  fear  “outsiders”  wouldn’t 
be  interested  in  their  churches  or  frankly  don’t  want  to 
dilute  their  blue  blood.  There  may  be,  however,  many 
“latent  Anabaptists”  that  God  would  like  to  lead  into  a 
Mennonite  eommunity,  if  that  church  opens  the  door. 

Chureh  service  programs  such  as  Voluntary  Service, 
Teachers  Abroad  Program,  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee should  actively  recruit  beyond  the  existing  Menno- 
nite congregations.  Many  lifelong  Mennonites  may  assume 
all  Christian  denominations  have  churches  with  true 
koinonia  and  quality  outreach  programs  such  as  VS,  MCC, 
and  Mennonite  Disaster  Service.  They  don’t!  Mennonites 
have  much  to  share,  even  beyond  the  good  news  common 
to  all  Christians. 

Even  though  I now  live  in  a city  with  no  Mennonite 
ehurch  and  belong  to  a United  Methodist  eongregation,  I 
still  consider  myself  a Mennonite.  Indeed,  I feel  1 can  go 
to  a Mennonite  group  in  a strange  community  and  not 
know  anyone  but  very  shortly  feel  at  home.  God  has 
helped  me  to  grow  tremendously  through  Mennonites 
since  some  friends  first  shared  the  Anabaptist  vision 
with  me  several  years  ago. 
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Civil  Religion 
vs. 

New  Testament  Christianity 


by  Don  Kraybill 


Civil  religion  is  an  informal  marriage  between  church 
and  state  in  America.  It  is  a national  religion,  a kind  of 
“everybody’s  faith”  which  mixes  together  religious  and 
political  symbols,  words,  and  events.  More  commonly,  we 
refer  to  this  as  patriotism.  However,  patriotism  in  America 
takes  on  religious  connotations  because  of  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  religious  and  Christian  groups  in  American 
history.  The  national  motto.  In  God  We  Trust,  the 
phrase  “one  nation  under  God  and  the  flag  salute, 
prayers  by  the  president,  and  the  advocacy  of  patriotism 
by  Christian  groups  are  some  examples  of  civil  religion. 

Although  church  and  state  are  legally  separated  in 
America,  civil  religion  emerges  through  the  informal  ro- 
mance of  church  and  state  and  pervades  our  entire  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Consequently,  we  think  of  America  as 
a Christian  nation  with  a unique  destiny  among  other 
nations. 

One  way  to  view  civil  religion  or  patriotism  is  to  see  it 
as  a modern  heresy  which  contradicts  some  of  the  basic 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Because  Christian  sym- 
bols, words,  and  language  are  used  to  describe  political 
and  national  events,  civil  religion  becomes  a subtle 
heresy  since  at  first  glance  it  sounds  good  to  have  every- 
one using  “our”  Christian  terminology.  Our  hearts  are 
warmed  when  we  hear  public  officials  making  references 
to  God  and  praying,  and  we  assume  that  everything  is 
okay  since  they  must  believe  as  we  do.  However,  if  we 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  civil  religion,  we  find  con- 
siderable false  teaching  cloaked  in  religious  dress.  Many 
of  the  substantive  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are 
turned  around  and  twisted  to  mean  almost  the  opposite  of 
their  original  intent.  In  the  lines  below  I have  tried  to 
identify  some  of  the  areas  and  issues  where  New  Testa- 
ment teaching  contradicts  the  commonly  accepted  beliefs 
of  American  patriotism.  Civil  religion  can  be  viewed  as  a 
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“warm  fuzzy  ” religion  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  cold 
prickly  ” emphases  of  the  New  Testament. 


Civil  Religion 

1.  The  way  of  faith  is  so  broad  and  easy  that  everyone 
can  follow.  Civil  religion  attempts  to  offend  no  particular 
religious,  ethnic,  or  political  group;  it  is  general  enough 
so  that  all  types  of  diverse  groups  can  participate.  As  a 
representation  of  the  American  way  of  life,  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  to  participate  in,  since  one  is  culturally  born 
into  civil  religion. 

2.  Public  displays  of  piety  are  acceptable  expressions  of 
religion.  The  religion  of  patriotism  consists  primarily  of 
mass  displays  of  piety  in  speeches,  inaugurations,  and 
parades  which  are  publicized  by  the  mass  media. 

3.  The  greatest  sacrifice  one  can  make  is  to  die  defending 
one’s  own  country.  Memorial  Day  sermons  and  speeches 
suggest  that  the  greatest  sign  of  allegiance  is  the  willing- 
ness to  die  for  the  country.  In  dying  for  the  defense 
of  the  country,  one  is  doing  his  righteous  duty  to  God. 

4.  The  enemies  of  the  nation  are  opposed  to  God  and 
should  be  hated  and  killed.  Countries  which  are  formal 
enemies  of  the  U.S.  are  defined  as  evil.  Loyal  American 
citizens  are  taught  to  hate  them  and  to  be  willing  to  kdl 
them  in  battle. 

5.  National  trust  in  military  might  is  an  expression  of 
the  nation’s  trust  and  belief  in  God.  The  phrase  In 
God  We  Trust”  suggests  that  the  nation  believes  in  God 
and  follows  God’s  direction  and  guidance.  A hup  defense 
budget  and  overkill  power  is  viewed  as  God’s  way  of 
caring  for  and  protecting  the  nation. 

6.  America’s  economic  prosperity  is  seen  as  a sign  of 
God’s  blessing.  A high  standard  of  living,  affluence,  luxury, 
and  a rising  GNP  are  interpreted  to  mean  that  God  is 
blessing  America  in  a special  way. 

7.  American  cultural  values  are  a modern  expression  of 
Christianity.  Success,  competition,  and  achievement  cul- 
tivated by  individualism  are  viewed  as  orthodox  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  Christian  life, 

8.  America  has  a special  destiny  in  God’s  plan  unlike 
other  nations.  America  is  frequently  viewed  as  God’s 
New  Israel,  as  a paradise  He  is  creating  out  of  a wilder- 
ness. The  nation  is  viewed  as  a redeemer  nation  among 
other  nations  with  a special  messianic  role. 

9.  The  Old  Testament  continues  to  be  God’s  present 
plan  for  the  American  nation.  The  majority  of  biblical 
references  used  in  civil  religion  come  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  underlying  assumption  that  the  American 
nation  is  now  God  s chosen  nation  occupying  a special 
piece  of  geography,  and  the  American  people  are  His 
new  elect. 

10.  Good  religion  consists  of  trusting  in  God  and  being 
grateful.  Much  of  the  theology  of  American  civil  religion 
says  that  we  continue  to  believe  and  trust  in  God  and  we 
are  thankful  for  His  guidance  and  protection  for  the 
country.  The  national  motto  admonishes  citizens  to  just 
trust  in  God  — whatever  that  means  to  them. 

11.  Salvation  consists  of  believing  in  any  kind  of  God. 
References  to  God  in  civil  religion  are  very  bland  and 
fuzzy.  Frequently  terms  like  “The  Father  of  Mankind”  or 
“Divine  Providence”  and  “The  Guiding  Hand  of  the  Uni- 
verse” are  used. 

12.  Civil  religion  suggests  that  the  way  things  are  is  the 
way  they  ought  to  be.  American  religious  patriotism 
comforts  the  troubled  in  a priestly  manner.  God  is  the  “nice 
guy  who  makes  us  feel  good  and  blesses  whatever  we 
want  to  do. 

New  Testament  Christianity 

1.  “Enter  by  the  narrow  gate  ...  for  the  gate  is 
narrow  and  the  way  is  hard,  that  leads  to  life,  and  those 
who  find  it  are  few  ” (Matthew  7:14).  Jesus  portrays  the 
way  of  faith  as  a difficult  one  which  only  few  persons  will 
be  willing  to  accept.  The  imagery  of  salt  in  the  New 
Testament  suggests  that  the  Ghristian  faith  never  becomes 
a broad  faith  that  everyone  in  a society  accepts. 

2.  “Not  every  one  who  says  to  me,  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  shall 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven’  (Matthew  7:21).  Jesus  advises 
us  to  pray  in  our  closets  rather  than  on  street  corners  and 
urges  us  not  to  heap  up  empty  phrases  as  the  Gentiles  do. 

3.  “This  is  my  commandment,  that  you  love  one 
another  as  I have  loved  you.  Greater  love  has  no  man 
than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  ” 
(John  15:12-14).  In  reference  to  His  own  life  Jesus  sug- 
gested that  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  symbol 
of  love  occurs  when  a man  is  willing  to  lay  down  his  life 
nonresistantly  to  save  the  life  of  a friend.  His  suffering 
example  on  the  cross  illustrates  the  perfect,  nonresistant 
sacrifice  so  that  others  may  live. 

4.  But  I say  to  you.  Love  your  enemies  ” (Matthew 
3:44).  The  clear  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  enemies,  as  well 
IS  friends,  should  be  loved  and  cared  for. 

' 5.  Beloved,  never  avenge  yourselves,  but  leave  it  to 
:he  wrath  of  God;  for  it  is  written,  ‘Vengeance  is  mine,  I 
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will  repay  says  the  Lord’  ’’  (Romans  12:19).  Retaliation 
is  not  the  way  of  a Ghristian.  Evil  is  not  overcome  by 
evil,  but  rather  with  good. 

6.  “Woe  to  you  that  are  rich’’  (Luke  6:24),  “What  is 
exalted  among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  ” 
(Luke  16:15).  In  the  New  Testament  wealth  is  a curse 
rather  than  a blessing.  The  poor  are  the  ones  who  re- 
ceive the  blessing  of  God. 

7.  A man  s life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
his  possessions’’  (Luke  12:15).  Jesus  suggests  that  if  a man 
appears  to  save  his  life  according  to  the  values  of  his  so- 
ciety, he  will  have  lost  it  spiritually.  And  the  man  who 
makes  it  spiritually  will  appear  to  be  a failure. 

8.  “You  are  a chosen  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy 
nation,  God’s  own  people”  (1  Peter  2:9).  The  New 
Testament  makes  it  clear  that  God  loves  the  whole  world. 
He  shows  no  partiality  to  persons  in  any  nation.  No  nation 
has  a special  place  in  His  plan.  His  primary  agent  in  the 
world  is  the  church,  not  a particular  chosen  nation. 

9.  “In  these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  a Son.’’ 
(Hebrews  1:2).  Jesus,  as  God’s  final  and  definitive  revela- 
tion, represents  His  rejection  of  a special  ethnic  group 
and  select  nation.  The  New  Testament  is  a story  of 
God’s  love  transcending  national,  political,  and  ethnic 
boundaries.  Today  God  works  with  the  followers  of  Jesus 
in  every  nation. 

10.  “Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.’’ 
(Matthew  4:17).  The  emphasis  of  Jesus’  teaching  in  the 
New  Testament  is  on  leaving  one  s possessions,  turning 
around,  and  selling  out  and  following  Jesus.  There  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  decision-making  which  has  direct 
consequences  for  daily  living. 

11.  “I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life’’  (John 
14:6).  The  New  Testament  identifies  Jesus  clearly  as  God’s 
Word  in  the  flesh,  the  concrete  manifestation  of  God. 

12.  “Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for 
you  tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin,  and  have  neglected 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  and 
faith;  these  you  ought  to  have  done,  without  neglecting 
the  others  ” (Matthew  23:23).  Jesus  troubled  the  comfortable 
of  His  time.  He  did  not  bless  things  the  way  they  were, 
but  rather  called  the  religious  practices  of  the  day  into 
judgment.  He  did  not  sprinkle  holy  water  over  the  social 
and  economic  practices  of  His  day. 

Givil  religion  is  a Pharisee  religion  which  presents  itself 
in  a religious  manner  with  superficial  spiritual  terminology, 
but  which  in  substance  is  heresy.  As  typical  of  Pharisee 
religion,  it  uses  religious  language  and  God-talk,  for  its  own 
purposes  to  bless  and  legitimate  national  policies  and 
program.  The  curses  of  the  New  Testament  become  bless- 
ings in  American  civil  religion,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  cursed  in  civil  religion. 

The  follower  of  Jesus  in  modern  America  needs  to  exer- 
cise discernment  in  sorting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
national  religious  ritual  and  rhetoric.  The  way  of  Jesus 
is  narrow  and  hard  and  contrasts  sharply  with  the  com- 
fortable, sweet,  and  pious  faith  of  American  civil  religion.  ^ 
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To  Study  in  the  Next  Six  Months 

by  Dan  Shenk 


An  assignment  from  the  General  Assembly 


The  next  two  articles  in  this  issue  provide  a personal 
view  of  two  writers,  Jason  Martin  and  Wayne  North, 
describing  how  they  felt  about  tackling  the  subjects  “The 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”  and  “Principles 
of  Biblical  Interpretation.” 

After  Assembly  75  last  year  Jason  and  Wayne  were 
asked  how  to  prepare  study  guides  for  the  two  issues 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  for  study  in 
congregations.  Without  knowing  fully  what  they  were  un- 
dertaking, they  accepted.  In  their  articles,  which  follow, 
they  do  a good  job  of  filling  us  in  from  there. 

But  a question  some  people  are  asking  goes  approxi- 
mately like  this:  “How  was  it  decided  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  biblical  interpretation  would  be  studied  — or  that  there 
should  even  be  such  studies?”  Was  there  handwriting  on 
the  wall  somewhere?  Did  church  agencies  simply  “decide”? 
Does  the  selection  of  these  two  issues  represent  what 
congregations  are  asking  for? 

In  the  first  place,  these  two  issues  are  being  made  avail- 
able to  congregations  for  study  because  there  seems  to  be 
consensus  in  the  church  that  careful  discernment  by  the 
local  body  of  believers  (then  testing  this  with  the  larger 
body)  has  more  spiritual  and  biblical  integrity  than  simply 
having  statements  “handed  down”  by  churchwide  leader- 
ship. 

In  the  second  place,  the  whole  process  of  narrowing 
things  down  to  two  issues  really  hasn’t  been  too  mysterious, 
once  you  understand  it.  In  fact,  it  has  been  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  our  Mennonite  theology  of  mutual  discernment 
. . . giving  and  receiving  counsel. 

On  May  7,  1974,  Paul  N.  Kraybill  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  got  the  process  started  when  he 
sent  a letter  to  all  the  conference  executive  committees 
in  the  Mennonite  Church,  asking  for  “help  in  identifying 
those  issues  which  you  feel  should  have  Assembly  atten- 
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Harold  Bauman,  executive  secre-  Willard  Swartley,  chairman  of 

tary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con-  the  task  force  on  bihlical  inter- 
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tion.  ” Church  agency  persons  were  also  contacted.  Since 
one  of  the  General  Board’s  assignments  is  to  take  the  pulse 
of  the  church,  Paul  Kraybill  was  fulfilling  that  role. 

In  the  next  few  months,  responses  came  back.  It  wasn’t 
a flood,  but  neither  was  it  a trickle.  Kraybill  soon  dis- 
covered he  had  a stream  of  many  suggestions  and  ideas  — 
a stream  fed  by  two  principal  tributaries:  questions  on 
biblical  interpretation  and  questions  about  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Next  step  was  to  test  perceptions  with  the  18-member 
General  Board,  a group  which  represents  a wide  cross- 
section  of  the  North  American  Mennonite  Church.  At  an 
early  fall  1974  meeting  the  General  Board  confirmed  Kray- 
bill’s  preliminary  reading  of  the  responses. 

In  a November  26,  1974,  news  report  in  Gospel  Herald, 
Kraybill  wrote:  “In  reviewing  new  issues  raised  by  the 
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conference  executive  committees  and  the  program  boards, 
the  General  Board  identified  two  major  concerns  that 
were  repeatedly  mentioned:  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church’  and  ‘Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation’  ” 
(the  study  guide  for  which  came  to  be  called  “Biblical 
Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  ” ). 

In  the  same  article  Kraybill  announced  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  General  Board,  of  two  task  forces  “to  pre- 
pare study  documents  for  distribution  to  the  delegates  and 
preliminary  discussion  at  Assembly  75.  ” These  statements 
were  tested  on  the  floor  of  Assembly  75  in  Eureka, 
Illinois.  Some  revisions  were  suggested  for  both  documents. 

Following  Assembly  75,  the  suggestions  from  Assembly 
were  incorporated  into  the  two  statements  by  the  task 
forces.  The  staffs  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  the  Congregational  Literature  Division 
of  Mennonite  Publishing  House  then  took  steps  to  plan 
study  guides  to  aid  congregations  with  the  Assembly 
documents.  Wayne  North  and  Jason  Martin  were  contacted 
to  write  the  study  guides. 

Copies  of  both  study  guides  are  now  available  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  at  a cost 
of  one  dollar  each.  All  pastors  in  the  Mennonite  Church 
have  received  sample  copies. 

Harold  E.  Bauman,  executive  secretary  for  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  has  worked  closely  with  the 
two  studies.  He  comments:  “At  Assembly  75  I heard  many 
persons  say,  ‘Our  congregation  was  not  involved  in  the 
studies  prepared  for  Assembly  75.  We  are  going  home 
to  talk  to  our  pastor  about  becoming  involved  in  the  two 
studies  leading  to  Assembly  77.’  Your  congregation  has 
the  opportunity,  even  more  the  responsibility,  to  participate 
in  such  a search  for  faithfulness.  ” 

Two  important  elements  stand  out  in  this  whole  study 
process.  One  is  that,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  youth 


and  adults  in  your  congregation  should  be  involved.  The 
second  important  element  is  reporting  back  what  you  have 
found  in  your  congregation’s  study  of  the  two  issues.  This 
will  enable  your  thinking  and  searching  to  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  two  statements  which  will  be  prepared 
for  Assembly  77. 

Each  pastor  has  received  a response  form  for  both 
studies.  These  should  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  which  will  forward  the  forms 
to  the  appropriate  task  force.  Task  force  members  must 
receive  these  responses  by  January  1,  1977  — at  which  time 
they  will  begin  working  on  statements  to  be  presented 
six  months  later  at  Assembly  77.  ^ 


The  Task  Force  on  Biblical  Interpretation 

S.  David  Garber,  Hawkesville,  Ont. 

Beulah  S.  Hostetler,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 
Millard  C.  Lind,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Ernest  D.  Martin,  Columbiana,  Ohio 
Richard  Showalter,  Downey,  Calif. 

Willard  Swartley,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  Task  Force  on  the  Holy  Spirit 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Howard  Charles,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Don  Jacobs,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Gerald  C.  Studer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Jose  M.  Ortiz,  Lombard,  111. 

Virgil  Vogt,  Evanston,  111. 

Daniel  Yutzy,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
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The  Holy  Spirit : Like  the  Wind 

by  Jason  Martin 


when  I set  out  to  write  the  six  workbook  lessons  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  I wanted  to  open  the  Word  for  believers.  One 
paragraph  in  the  study  reads:  “The  lessons  are  designed 
to  bring  you  and  the  Word  together  in  sueh  a way  that 
Jesus’  Word  in  John  14:26  will  become  true  for  you:  the 
Holy  Spirit  ‘will  teach  you  all  things.’  ’’ 

Our  church  wants  to  be  known  as  a people  of  the  Word 
I want  my  church  to  be  that,  too,  and  if  the  Bible 
study  on  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  us  in  that  direction,  praise 
the  Lord.  Our  church  wants  study  materials  that  honor 
the  Scriptures  as  God’s  Word.  I wanted  these  lessons  to  do 
that.  Our  churches  want  to  hear  people  speak  to  them 
with  the  accents  of  faith.  I tried  to  speak  that  way  in 
this  study.  I am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  our  church’s 
longing  to  return  to  the  Word  is  my  longing  also.  I am 
delighted  with  what  I see  taking  shape  in  the  church  — 
and  because  I have  been  found  worthy  to  be  part  of  it, 
my  heart  dances  with  joy  before  the  Lord. 

Deadlines  Can  Spell  Trouble.  When  publishers  invite 
someone  to  write  for  them  I’ve  discovered  that  they  set 
deadlines.  Deadlines  are  intended  to  be  helpful,  and 
maybe  they  usually  are,  but  when  I looked  at  mine  it 
looked  “deadly.  ” The  name  fits.  The  wording  of  my 
deadline: 

“Your  deadline  to  have  the  guide  to  Scottdale  would 
be  November  1,  1975.  ” 

That  letter  arrived  about  the  middle  of  September.  Six 
weeks  to  prepare  six  lessons.  Perhaps  someone  had  over- 
looked a few  other  factors:  I am  pastor  of  Olive  Mennonite 
Church  with  a full-time  assignment,  I am  chairman  of  our 
conference  Nurture  Commission,  I am  a husband  and  a 
father  of  four  teenage  children.  That’s  a big  assignment 
without  adding  writing  to  the  picture. 

So  there  it  was.  It  couldn’t  be  ignored.  An  attractive 
invitation  and  an  obnoxious  deadline.  The  Olive  Church 
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council  said  “go  ahead  ” and  so  did  my  wife,  Mary.  The 
problem  was  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  it  all 
added  up  to. 

As  I dug  into  the  study,  some  things  had  to  be  left 
undone  at  Olive,  some  at  home.  The  church  council  was 
tolerant,  and  so  was  my  family.  But  one  week  before  the 
deadline,  this  conversation  took  place  at  home: 

Mary:  When  can  we  talk? 

Jason:  Next  week. 

Mary:  We  need  to  talk  now! 

Jason:  The  Mennonite  Church  is  waiting  for  this  study. 
I must  come  through  on  time. 

Outcome:  From  the  vantage  point  of  five  months  later, 
I would  now  say  to  husbands  willing  to  receive  it:  do  not 
play  off  your  wife’s  needs  against  those  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  church  looks  better  to  the  wife  who  isn’t 
ignored  because  of  the  church.  Anyway,  Scripture  fails  to 
mention  Mennonites,  but  it  does  say,  “Husbands,  love  your 
wives.”  Tm  learning.  Lord. 

There  were  some  other  real  struggles  involved  in  this 
writing  assignment.  These  had  to  do  with  goals  I wanted 
the  study  to  achieve.  The  overall  goal  was  to  exalt  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  to  honor  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word.  But 
how  does  a believer  lift  up  the  Lord?  Well,  since  I 
know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  delights  to  honor  Jesus,  maybe 
the  specific  focus  of  the  study  should  be  to  show  how  the 
Spirit  exalts  Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

When  I set  out  to  accomplish  that  I promptly  ran  into 
frustration  number  one:  lack  of  space.  The  publisher’s  spe- 
cifications called  for  six  lessons.  The  Holy  Spirit  occupies 
a central  place  in  Scripture,  and  to  adequately  study  Him 
would  require  more  like  16  lessons. 

In  the  Olive  congregation  we  had  just  finished  working 
through  a Holy  Spirit  study,  with  14  lessons,  that  had 
lasted  all  summer.  I thought:  now  they  expect  to  have  all 
that  compressed  into  six  lessons,  and  still  hope  people 
will  understand  the  Holy  Spirit.  Impossible!  So  what  I 
attempted  was  to  restrict  the  study  to  the  most  basic 
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scriptural  teachings  about  Him.  One  of  these  is  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Spirit  and  the  body  of  Christ,  but  more 
about  that  later. 

Can  the  Holy  Spirit  Be  Paekaged?  Frustration  number 
two  had  confronted  me  during  the  summer’s  study  at  Olive 
before  I started  to  write  the  study  for  publication.  It  had 
to  do  with  making  the  Spirit’s  work  clear  and  understand- 
able to  believers.  That  is  a big  order  anytime  for  a 
teacher,  writer,  or  pastor,  but  I had  to  learn  something 
special  in  describing  the  work  of  the  Spirit:  the  meaning 
of  Jesus’  words  in  John  3:8:  “The  wind  blows  where  it 
wills,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it,  but  you  do  not  know 
whence  it  eomes  or  whither  it  goes;  so  it  is  with  every 
one  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  ” 

During  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  which  we  used  in 
our  church,  I kept  searching  for  just  the  right  clue  to 
make  everything  fit  together  in  a neat  package.  I want 
to  be  able  to  explain  it  all  clearly  so  that  everyone  will  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  just  as  commanded  in  Ephesians 
5:18.  As  time  passed,  however,  I found  no  golden  key  nor 
any  magic  formula.  In  fact,  I am  now  convinced  there 
are  none  sueh.  Instead,  over  and  over  I was  driven  back 
to  the  words  of  Jesus:  the  wind  blows  freely  — and  so  it 
is  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  Spirit,  I believe  if  anyone  comes  with 
a simple  formula  — with,  let’s  say,  three  or  seven  steps 
(“do  these  and  you’ll  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  ”) — do  not 
believe  them.  It  is  not  so  in  Scripture.  The  Book  of 
Acts  speaks  of  much  variety  in  receiving  the  Spirit.  I’m 
not  saying,  of  course,  that  three-step  formulas,  or  other 
kinds,  have  no  value.  Most  of  them  have  some  value,  but 
none  are  an  automatic,  surefire  way  to  usher  you  into  the 
fullness  of  God’s  graee  through  the  Spirit.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  may  not  presume  to  fit  the  Holy  Spirit  into  such 


man-made  containers  as  formulas  or  wineskins. 

There  is,  however,  a eontainer  for  the  Spirit.  His  dwell- 
ing place  is  God-made;  He  lives  in  believers,  both  men 
and  women,  and  by  His  indwelling  restores  them  in  the 
image  of  God.  Truly,  that  is  a new  creation  and  I testify 
to  the  wonder  and  joy  of  being  made  new  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  I’ve  really  enjoyed  writing  about  the  Holy  Spirit 
because  it  has  been  a wide-open  opportunity  to  point  to 
the  working  of  God’s  grace  on  our  behalf. 

Let’s  Be  Pro-Scripture.  One  thing  I would  like  to  see 
come  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit  study  is  a clearer  understanding 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  the  body  of  Christ.  That  is 
why  lessons  three,  four,  and  five  of  the  study  guide  all  lift 
up  the  congregation  as  central  to  bringing  God’s  grace 
to  us.  This  is  faithful  to  Scripture.  Traditionally,  the  Men- 
nonite  Church  understood  this  and  lived  it.  As  did  our 
forebears,  so  I,  too,  want  our  ehurch  to  follow  the  New 
Testament  model  for  congregational  life. 

What  I find  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  where  the  Holy  Spirit  has  reproduced  Jesus’ 
works  (gifts  of  the  Spirit)  and  His  character  (fruit  of  the 
Spirit).  What  I find  in  many  of  our  churches  seems  to  be 
fear  of  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  fear  of  the  spiritual  gifts  so  much  as  fear 
of  eertain  expressions  of  them.  In  the  past  century  much 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  has  been  quite  anti-Pentecostal. 
I believe  we  have  not  been  called  to  that.  Rather,  let 
us  be  pro-Scripture. 

What  conclusion  can  I add?  In  full  view  of  all  the  joys 
and  problems  involved,  I would  take  the  same  writing 
assignment  again.  And  in  a brotherly  spirit,  I would  en- 
courage congregations  to  consider  participating  in  the  study 
on  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Adjacent 

Columbines  bloom  across  the  street 

From  my  white-wigged  Aunt  Josephine  the  third. 

Who,  her  sweeping  done,  decides  to  sit, 

A brittle  reed  on  her  gray  rocking  chair. 

And  analyze  the  tourists. 

When  they  hesitate  and  ask  the  way. 

She  always  rises  tall,  a bony  wand. 

And  waves  them  to  “the  monument  of  stone 
Praising  our  town’s  heroes  and  their  deeds.  ” 

World  War  II  to  Cold  War  HI, 

Through  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam.  . . . 

Endlessly  she  rocks  and  points  to  death. 

Adjacent  all  her  years 
To  columbines. 

— Nancy  Burkholder  Lee 
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The  Bible : for  the  Congregation 

by  Wayne  North 


From  our  earliest  days  in  Sunday  school,  or  perhaps 
even  before,  we  wonder,  “What  does  the  Bible  mean?” 
And  from  then  on,  as  we  take  the  Bible  seriously,  our 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  explanation,  interpretation, 
and  understanding  of  its  message.  Whether  it  is  the  small 
child  asking,  “What’s  heaven  like?  ” or  the  seminary  student 
wrestling  with  Hebrew  vocabulary,  the  concern  is  still  the 
same  — the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

So  when  the  General  Board  suggested  that  the  Menno- 
note  Church  study  biblical  interpretation,  it  was  speaking 
to  a need  that  all  Christians  are  vitally  concerned  with. 
And  when  I was  asked  to  write  a study  guide,  “Biblical 
Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church,  ” I felt:  What 
could  be  more  challenging  and  worthwhile? 

Surprised  by  the  Task.  What  I didn’t  anticipate  was  the 
enormity  of  the  task.  Talking  about  the  Bible  seems  rather 
simple,  but  to  find  a way  through  the  maze  of  conflicting 
ideas  about  how  to  use  it  proves  difficult.  In  fact,  several 
times  I became  so  deeply  mired  in  big  words  that  needed 
to  be  made  plain  and  heavy  ideas  that  needed  to  be  made 
clear  that  I felt  hopelessly  lost  in  a wilderness  of  ques- 
tions and  problems.  It  took  a phone  call  to  an  understand- 
ing friend  to  find  my  bearings  and  assure  me  that  there 
was  a light  through  the  fog. 

As  I worked,  many  persons  encouraged  me  to  “hurry 
up”  because  they  wanted  to  get  into  the  study.  That  was 
both  helpful  and  frightening.  Helpful,  because  it  was  clear 
that  I was  doing  something  that  would  be  useful,  but 
frightening  because  it  meant  that  the  study  guide  would  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully.  And  the  more  I dug  into  the 
issues  involved,  the  more  I became  aware  that  there  would 
be  controversy  about  them.  For  how  can  the  interpretive 
methods  of  fundamentalism  or  dispensationalism  be  discussed 
without  appearing  to  attack  positions  that  persons  within 

Wayne  North  is  pastor  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio.  In 
July  he  is  scheduled  to  become  superintendent  of  Central  Christian  High 
School,  Kidron,  Ohio. 


our  brotherhood  feel  are  right?  That  became  a concern 
since  I had  hoped  that  this  study  could  lead  to  unity  — at 
least  on  certain  basic  approaches  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

Conversations  along  the  way  also  revealed  not  only 
interest  in  the  subject  but  also  some  very  definite  ideas 
about  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Some  said  the  study 
would  be  good  so  that  everyone  else  would  get  straightened 
out.  They  intimated  that  they  personally  had  no  problems. 
Others  had  heard  about  “hermeneutics”  (the  technical 
word  for  interpretation)  and  wondered  if  I had  caught  the 
disease  yet,  and  if  it  was  really  fatal.  A few  were  not 
impressed  at  all  and  hinted  that  we  already  know  enough 
about  the  Bible  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  read  it.  All  in 
all,  these  comments  confirmed  that  this  study  is  long 
overdue. 

When  I was  finally  finished  writing  I found  I had  two 
very  vivid  personal  impressions.  The  first  was  a renewed 
appreciation  for  the  Scriptures.  My  combing  of  the  Bible 
for  themes,  examples,  and  patterns  had  confirmed  its 
relevance  and  authenticity.  It  speaks  to  issues  with  such 
clarity  that  with  J.  B.  Phillips,  “I  found  myself  provoked, 
challenged,  stimulated,  comforted,  and  generally  convicted 
of  my  previous  shallow  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  ” 
{Ring  of  Truth,  p.  24).  While  I had  not  been  questioning 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  fact  that  it  holds  the 
answers  to  people’s  most  basic  questions  now  became 
much  more  convincing. 

The  second  impression  was  a growing  concern  — even 
fear,  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  church.  In  attempting  to 
apply  faithful  interpretation  to  some  of  the  issues  and  in- 
fluences confronting  our  brotherhood,  I became  more  aware 
of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  being  pulled  from 
our  moorings  and  set  adrift  in  the  swamp  of  popular  reli- 
gious ideas.  For  example,  while  I had  a general  impression 
of  dispensationalism  as  being  questionable  as  a doctrinal 
system,  I did  not  realize  it  played  so  fast  and  loose  with 
the  clear  intent  of  Scripture,  all  the  while  claiming  the  most 
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conservative  views  on  the  inspiration  of  the  text. 

This  gives  me  grave  concern  when  I consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  books  by  dispensational  authors  are  being 
circulated  and  uncritically  acclaimed  by  many  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church.  The  words  of  Jesus  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
seem  to  apply  when  He  said,  ‘Thus  you  nullify  the  word 
of  God  by  your  tradition  that  you  have  handed  down” 
(Mark7;ll,  NIV). 

Not  Always  Wise.  The  Anabaptists  and  some  later 
Mennonites  did  not  always  follow  a wise  way  of  interpret- 
ing the  Scripture.  There  was  Claas  Epp,  Jr.,  in  Russia,  who 
set  the  date  of  Christ’s  return  and  then  led  a group  of 
Mennonites  into  Turkestan  to  escape  the  Antichrist  and  the 
tribulation.  The  source  of  his  strange  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  was  a book  by  a German  named  Jung-Stilling. 
Jung-Stilling,  while  friendly  to  Mennonites,  had  drunk 
at  a different  fountain  — and  his  work  led  Claas  Epp  into 
the  wilderness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  similar  hazards  still  remain.  The 


bombardment  of  divergent,  if  not  heretical  interpretations 
upon  us  continues  unabated.  Mennonites  may  not  be 
among  those  waiting  to  be  lifted  off  by  space  vehicles  to 
escape  the  great  tribulation,  but  some  are  showing  evi- 
dence of  confusion  about  the  nature  of  prophecy,  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  life,  the  relationship  of  the  church 
and  the  state,  and  a number  of  other  issues.  To  the  extent 
that  we  lack  awareness  of  how  to  interpret  the  Bible 
and  neglect  to  be  involved  in  the  disciplines  of  biblical 
interpretation  we  will  be  victimized  by  the  radio  preacher, 
some  ancient  heresy  in  a new  package  or  even  the  well- 
meaning  but  misguided,  self-styled  scholar. 

The  openness  and  eagerness,  however,  with  which  many 
are  anticipating  this  study  indicates  to  me  that  there  is 
great  hope  for  a revival  of  a searching  of  Scriptures  that 
will  bring  the  church  closer  to  its  home  base.  Easy  an- 
swers will  not  be  available  on  every  issue.  But  if  the 
congregations  will  wrestle  with  the  process  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation instead  of  accepting  our  most  recent  exciting 
invididual  ideas,  we  will  be  on  much  firmer  ground.  ^ 


The  Solzhenitsyn  Cult 

by  Vern  Ratzlaff 


Solzhenitsyn’s  Religion,  by  Niels  C.  Nielsen,  Jr., 
Nashville;  Thomas  Nelson  (1975),  164  pp.  $3.50  (paper). 

Eew  writers  have  so  captivated  the  Western  world 
in  recent  years  as  has  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  Russian 
novelist,  exiled  from  his  beloved  Russia  two  years  ago. 
Of  those  suddenly  caught  up  in  the  cult  are  those  who 
see  in  him  the  great  Christian  writer  of  our  time;  how- 
ever, the  judgment  of  his  being  Christian  appears  to  be 
based  more  on  his  anti-Marxism  than  on  any  explicit 
religious  themes  in  his  writings.  What  there  is  of  Chris- 
tian theme  in  his  books  is  much  more  redolent  of 
traditional  Russian  Orthodox  mysticism  than  of  the 
Western  form  of  religion  which  fundamentalists  pretend 
to  find  in  him- to  shape  up  their  cold  war  struggle. 

Nielsen  perpetuates  this  basic  misunderstanding,  as 
well  as  adding  a few  of  his  own.  He  badly  misinterprets 
Marx’s  theory  of  aesthetics  (p.  31);  his  interpretation  of 
Kondrashev-Imanov’s  paintings  {The  First  Circle)  tends 
to  the  rather  fanciful  (p.  50);  that  Solzhenitsyn  disavows 
claims  about  God’s  meaninglessness  (p.  52)  and  that 
Solzhenitsyn  believes  in  “religious  absolutes”  (p.  62) 
are  not  supported  by  quotations,  because  they  go 
beyond  the  affirmations  that  Solzhenitsyn  makes. 

What,  according  to  Nielsen,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  Solzhenitsyn  to  be  deeply  religious?  Because 

Vern  Ratzlaff  teaches  philosophy  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible  College, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  This  review  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Chris- 
tian Leader,  Hillsboro,  Kansas. 


Solzhenitsyn  opposed  the  persecution  of  the  Old  Be- 
lievers (p.  153),  but  then  why  does  Solzhenitsyn  not  say 
something  about  the  persecution  suffered  by  evangelicals 
or  by  the  Jews  in  pogroms?  Nielsen  affirms  Solzhenitsyn’s 
Christian  commitment  because,  in  Solzhenitsyn’s  point  of 
view,  “nothing  is  inevitably  closed,  eondemned,  or  damned. 
Everything  remains  open  ” (p.  79).  By  the  same  standard, 
we  would  have  to  see  as  religious  much  of  Hemingway 
and  Steinbeck. 

No,  Dr.  Nielsen,  your  book  is  not  very  helpful  in  identi- 
fying Solzhenitsyn  as  a religious  writer  in  more  of  a sense 
than  any  sensitive  humanist  is  a religious  writer.  You  fail 
to  read  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovitch  care- 
fully, with  Ivan’s  dismissal  of  the  Baptist  Alyosha’s 
simplieism;  you  fail  to  bring  forward  your  best  arguments 
by  quoting  only  twice  from  the  more  religiously  ex- 
plicit of  Solzhenitsyn’s  writings  {Der  Archipelag  Gulag)-, 
you  incorrectly  identify  Blogoveschenskii  as  Solzhenitsyn’s 
counter  to  Tolstoy’s  Kutazov  (pp.  129,  130);  your  editor 
is  not  eonsistent  in  his  footnoting  designations  (pp.  163, 
164). 

One  good  point  about  the  book  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
letter  Solzhenitsyn  wrote  to  the  Third  Council  of  the 
Russian  Church  Abroad  (i.e.  outside  Russia),  where 
Solzhenitsyn  pleads  for  unity  among  the  factions  of  the 
scattered  Orthodox  Church.  Solzhenitsyn  may  be  a reli- 
gious writer,  but  his  is  “religious”  in  the  mystieal  sense  of 
Russian  Orthodoxy,  not  in  that  of  the  reformed  or  free 
church  traditions. 
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Peace  Churches  Continue  Dialogue 


About  fifty  members  of  Historic  Peace 
Churches  in  Chicago,  111.,  area  gathered 
on  Saturday,  Apr.  24,  at  the  meeting- 
house of  the  57th  Street  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  the  latest  of  a series  of  meet- 
ings of  Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Breth- 
ren for  fellowship  and  sharing  of  mutual 
concerns. 

Meetings  in  October  and  March,  hosted 
by  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Mennonite 
congregations,  had  dealt  with  “Biblical 
and  Historical  Roots  of  Our  Common  Peace 
Witness”  and  “Living  Together  in  Com- 
munity.” This  session  focused  on  the 
theme  “Speaking  Truth  to  Power:  Peace 
Churches  in  an  Age  of  Violence.”  On  this 
occasion,  the  speakers  were  Hugh  Bar- 
bour, professor  of  religion  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege (Quaker);  Dale  Brown,  professor  of 
theology  at  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary 
(Church  of  the  Brethren);  and  Paul  Kray- 
bill,  General  Secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board.  The  speakers 
traced  the  historical  and  contemporary 
relations  of  their  respective  denominations 


to  the  “principalities  and  powers,”  ex- 
ploring points  of  consensus  and  diver- 
gence, and  candidly  pointing  up  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  three  traditions 
in  this  sphere. 

Perhaps  the  key  statement  of  the  day 
was  Dale  Brown’s  observation  that  there 
is  consensus  among  Mennonites,  Brethren, 
and  Quakers  regarding  the  “principalities 
and  powers.  ” We  all  believe  that  they 
were  created  by  God  to  be  good,  but  that 
they  are  now  in  a fallen  state.  Yet  we 
all  have  faith  that  God  is  still  in  control 
and  can  use  them  for  His  own  purpose. 
More  importantly,  we  all  believe  that  His 
ultimate  intent  is  to  redeem  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  and  that  we  are  to 
participate  in  that  redemption. 

Those  present  at  a meeting  shared  in 
a simple  lunch  of  bread,  cheese,  and  fruit 
while  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  enthusiastically  discussing 
the  ideas  presented  in  the  morning  ses- 
sion. The  group  reconvened  after  lunch 
for  further  dialogue.  — Sem  C.  Sutter 


Doris  Longacre,  left,  and  her  daughter,  Cara 
Sue,  demonstrate  preparing  a garden  vege- 
table and  ground  beef  dish  by  the  Chinese 
stir-fry  method  at  the  seminar. 

The  workshops  included:  “I  Saw  It 
happen:  Better  Diets  for  the  Hungry,” 
“ More-with-Less  Cooking,”  “Tis  the 
Gift  to  Be  Simple:  Values  in  an  Affluent 
Society,  ” and  “The  Great  American  Gar- 
bage Pail.  ” 

The  workshops  were  conducted  by  11 
leaders  and  resource  people,  about  half 
of  whom  had  had  experience  as  home 
economists  in  Third  World  countries. 

Ghana  Church  Celebrates 


Home  Economists  Discuss  Food,  Waste  Concerns 


“When  we  look  at  values  around  us, 
it  is  obvious  that  our  values  are  in  con- 
flict with  our  survival.  Our  value  prior- 
ities are  leading  us  on  a self-destructive 
course,  ” Catherine  Mumaw,  of  Goshen 
College’s  home  economics  department, 
told  75  home  economists  in  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Mumaw  was  the  keynote  speaker  for 
a one-day  meeting  entitled  “Home  Econ- 
omics: For  Such  a Time  as  This  ” spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  home  economists  in  Northeast 
United  States  and  held  at  the  Lancaster 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  on  Apr.  19. 

“The  place  where  home  economics  is 
hurting  the  most  as  a profession  in  my 
opinion  is  in  the  area  of  overconsumption 
and  affluence,”  Mumaw  told  seminar  parti- 
cipants, “and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  its  creed  home  economics  has  always 
stood  for  conservation  of  resources  and 
human  above  materialistic  values.  ” 

It  is  important  to  improve  the  self- 
worth  of  the  world’s  poor  and  find  a new 
basis  for  self-worth  for  the  world’s  afflu- 
ent rather  than  materialism,  Mumaw 
said. 


She  also  called  for  waste  reduction, 
citing  as  an  example  her  own  efforts 
during  recent  years.  She  said  that  by 
avoiding  buying  cans,  unnecessary  pack- 
aging, and  nonreturnable  bottles,  by 
composting,  and  by  recycling,  she  has 
held  her  garbage  down  to  one  garbage 
bag  a year. 

The  seminar’s  other  speaker,  Dorothy 
Gish,  of  the  home  economics  department 
of  Messiah  College,  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  defined  by  Mumaw  need  radical 
solutions.  “The  word  ‘radical’  means  get- 
ting at  the  root,  ” she  explained. 

“In  spite  of  intense  daily  exposure  to 
a hurting  world  we  respond  with  a ho- 
hum,”  she  told  the  home  economists.  She 
urged  them  to  spend  less  time  watching 
the  barrage  of  “immature,  unethical”  ad- 
vertising on  television  and  more  time 
getting  involved  in  such  issues  as  pro- 
tecting agricultural  land  against  the  en- 
croaching suburban  sprawl. 

Besides  the  two  speakers,  the  seminar 
featured  four  workshops  which  were  held 
twice,  once  in  the  morning  and  once  in 
the  afternoon,  to  allow  the  home  econo- 
mists to  participate  in  two. 


Ghana  Mennonite  Church  began  the 
annual  Holy  Week  program  on  Thursday 
evening,  Apr.  15.  Two  of  the  congre- 
gations, located  within  walking  distance  of 
the  meeting  site,  said  they  could  not  make 
it  by  the  chosen  7:30  p.m.  starting  time. 
Graciously  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  the 
closer  congregations,  those  from  further 
away  agreed  to  meet  an  hour  later. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  to  thought 
and  discussion  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  church.  The  church  had  sent  five 
delegates  to  the  New  Life  for  All  train- 
ing conference  in  Kumasi,  Jan.  2-5.  The 
delegates  reported  on  and  evaluated  the 
conference,  telling  how  they  thought 
Ghana  Mennonite  Church  could  be  effec- 
tively involved  in  a program  of  evangelism 
to  bring  Christ  to  all  of  Ghana.  This 
was  followed,  in  the  afternoon,  by  an 
intense  visitation  program.  Experiences 
were  shared  later. 

That  evening  Lydia  Burkhart  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  She  had  perpared 
a series  of  skits  showing  how  the  risen 
Christ  can  change  lives.  The  church  was 
crowded  before  starting  time.  Many  young 
people  took  part  in  the  plays.  Audience 
response  was  so  enthusiastic  that,  at  times, 
the  play  had  to  stop  until  the  people 
quieted  a bit. 
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One  skit  demonstrated  the  incident  of 
Zacchaeus  in  the  tree.  To  dramatize  this, 
Lydia  had  arranged  for  the  sturdy  branch 
of  a tree  to  be  cut  and  fastened  in  the 
window  of  the  chapel.  A short  Ghanaian 
then  sat  in  the  “tree,  ” just  as  Zacchaeus 
had. 

Communion  climaxed  the  events  of  the 
weekend  even  though  our  hearts  were 
saddened  because  some  members  felt  they 
could  not  participate  in  the  communion. 
Of  course,  we  were  thankful  they  had  a 
sensitive  conscience.  The  communion  ser- 
vice, nevertheless,  was  a large  one.  After- 
noon activities  included  an  hour  of  inspir- 
ation and  sharing. 

Monday  morning  everyone  went  to 
plant  pineapples  and  cassava  on  a Menno- 
nite  farm  nearbv.  Since  no  breakfast  had 
been  provided,  the  group  found  out  that 
farmwork  creates  even  more  appetite. 
Some  church  ladies  had  stayed  home  to 
prepare  a meal  for  the  hungry  “farmers. 

.Atter  lunch  the  group  had  what  in 
Ghana  is  called  a “picnic.”  But  there  is 
no  food.  It  begins  with  a march  through 
the  town,  often  to  the  beat  of  drums, 
and  some  sports  activities. 

It  was  a happy  occasion  for  members  of 
all  the  churches  to  meet  together.  The 
Mennonite  Church  is  serving  five  different 
tribal  groups,  and  it  is  good  for  them  all 
to  meet  from  time  to  time. 

The  spirit  of  hospitality  w as  commendable 
throughout  the  conference.  This  year  was 
the  first  time  each  person  was  asked 
to  pay  for  his  own  food,  beyond  that 
received  from  hosts,  and  his  transporta- 
tion. Attendance  did  not  drop  because  of 
this. 

A high  offering  equal  to  $87  indicated 
growing  interest  in  evangelism. 

General  feeling  was  that  the  “spirit 
of  the  conference  was  excellent.  — Lau- 
rence Horst,  pastor  in  Ghana 

Missionary  Teachers 
Leave  Somalia 

Missionaries  teaching  in  Somali  Demo- 
cratic Republic  have  been  told  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  that  their  contracts 
with  the  government  terminated  as  of 
Mav  7.  No  reason  has  been  given  for 
this  action. 

The  Nairobi,  Kenya,  office  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  informed  the 
Salunga,  Pa.,  office  on  Apr.  28,  that  the 
10  teachers  supplied  by  EMBMC  planned 
to  leave  Somalia  soon  after  the  May  7 
termination  date.  The  report  said  all 
members  of  the  missionary  team  are  well 
and  safe;  they  anticipate  a normal  depar- 
ture from  the  Mogadishu  airport. 

The  missionaries  are:  Mary  Gehman, 
Rhoda  Wenger,  Esther  Becker,  Jane 
Myers,  Helen  Ranck,  Bertha  Beachy, 


Cornelius  and  Margaret  Reimer  (and 
children  — Joel,  Alan,  and  Lynn),  and 
Ed  and  Jean  Rissler  (and  son  — James 
David). 

Associate  secretary  Ken  Nissley  says  the 
missionary  team  will  travel  to  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  and  await  further  instructions  from 
the  Salunga  office. 

North  American 
Mennonites  Get  Together 
Near  Tokyo 

Nearly  100  North  American  Menno- 
nites assembled  near  Mt.  Fuji  from  Mar. 
31  to  Apr.  2 for  an  All-Japan  Menno- 
nite Conference.  Hosted  by  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  missionaries,  this 
year’s  event  was  the  tenth  such  conference 
since  the  arrival  of  the  first  Mennonite 
missionaries  in  the  late  1940s. 


Held  at  a Baptist  retreat  center  on 
the  beautiful  Izii  Peninsula  south  of  Tokyo, 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  worker  Karen 
Shenk  (right)  relaxing  during  All-Japan  Men- 
nonite Conference 


the  conference  included  the  presentation 
of  a research  paper,  Bible  study  ses- 
sions, a book  review  and  movie  on  Japa- 
nese topics,  a creativity  night,  and  dis- 
cussion groups  on  topics  selected  by  par- 
ticipants in  advance. 

Ralph  Buckwalter,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  veteran  in  Hokkaido,  served  as 
“chaplain”  for  the  three-day  meeting 
providing  summary  comments  at  the  end 
of  each  day.  Ralph  and  Genny  and  Carl 
and  Esther  Beck  were  the  senior  mis- 
sionaries present,  having  been  in  Japan 
since  1949. 

Missionaries  representing  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  attended.  In  addition.  North  Ameri- 
can Mennonites  serving  with  non-Menno- 
nite  missions  and  organizations,  inde- 
pendent missionaries,  students,  and  others 
were  present. 

Conference  planners  estimated  that  the 
53  adult  participants  represented  about 
half  of  the  known  North  American  Men- 
nonites in  Japan.  — Steve  Shenk. 


Sponsorship  Program 
Expands 

The  increasing  interest  of  North  American 
Mennonites  and  the  needs  evident  in  Third 
World  countries  have  resulted  in  a broad- 
ening and  restructuring  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  sponsorship  program. 

The  program,  through  which  North 
American  groups,  families,  or  individuals 
contribute  to  a student’s  schooling  or  assist 
a family,  will  broaden  to  include  a variety 
of  community  projects  and  programs  which 
North  Americans  can  help  to  sponsor. 

Under  this  new  type  of  sponsorship  ar- 
rangement, called  Community  Project  As- 
sistance, a sponsor  will  be  one  of  a num- 
ber of  persons  who  will  together  provide 
major  financial  aid  for  a project  to  help 
the  residents  of  a Third  World  community. 

“MCC  country  directors  are  finding  that 
they  have  community  projects  for  which 
they  need  this  kind  of  regular  assistance,  ” 
explained  Ruth  Detweiler,  MCC  sponsor- 
ship director.  “Community  sponsorships  will 
give  more  North  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  same  kind  of  direct  involve- 
ment one  gets  in  an  individual  or  family 
sponsorship  and  provide  for  more  flexibility 
in  the  program.  ” 

The  first  community  project,  providing 
assistance  for  kindergartens  in  refugee 
camps  in  Jordan  is  set  up  and  ready  for 
sponsors,  Detweiler  indicated.  Other  com- 
munity projects  which  are  in  the  process 
of  being  set  up  under  the  sponsorship 
arrangement  include  a preschool  program 
for  children  from  the  slums  of  Swaziland 
and  women’s  community  centers  in  Jor- 
dan. 

Persons  choosing  to  become  involved  in 
community  project  sponsorships  will  receive 
the  same  information  about  their  projects 
as  sponsors  of  students  or  families  do.  Each 
person  or  group  helping  to  sponsor  the 
refugee  kindergartens  in  Jordan,  for  example, 
will  initially  receive  information  on  the  proj- 
ect and  a picture  of  one  of  the  three  kin- 
dergartens in  action. 

Two  times  a year  each  sponsor  of  both 
types  will  receive  a progress  report  on  the 
individual,  family,  or  project  sponsored. 


A People  of  Preservation 

Segments  of  John  Ruth’s  newest  film. 
The  Amish  — A People  of  Preservation, 
were  shown  on  CBS’s  60  Minutes,  Sun- 
day evening,  Apr.  25.  Ruth,  of  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  is  known  for  his  previous  crea- 
tive endeavors,  including  Conrad  Grebel, 
Son  of  Zurich,  a book  published  by  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House.  He  produced 
and  directed  the  film,  with  Burton  Bul- 
ler,  formerly  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  serving  as  cinematographer. 

The  film  has  won  the  Golden  Eagle 
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trophy  from  the  Cine  Film  Festival, 
which  means  it  will  be  shown  in  festi- 
vals of  other  countries. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
will  be  official  distributors  of  the  film. 
The  Amish  — A People  of  Preserva- 
tion is  a 52-minute,  16mm  color  docu- 
mentary to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses throughout  the  country  and  abroad. 
A 27-minute  version  will  also  be  made 
available. 

The  People’s  Place,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Merle  Good  in  Intercourse,  Pa., 
will  be  showing  the  shorter  version 
throughout  the  summer. 

Later  in  the  year,  A People  of  Pre- 
servation will  also  be  run  on  PBS-TV. 

The  film  will  be  available  for  rent  or 
purchase  through  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica Eilms  in  Chicago. 


James  Ranck  Becomes 
VS  Administrator 


Judy  and  James  Ranck,  Robert  and  Pamela 


James  R.  Ranck  was  appointed  by 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
as  area  administrator  of  nine  Voluntary 
Service  units  located  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Jamaica. 
He  is  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  took  up 
his  duties  on  May  1,  James  replaces 
Raymond  Martin,  who  served  as  area 
administrator  for  VS  units  in  the  South- 
east from  1970  to  1975. 

James  and  his  wife,  Judy,  first  went  to 
Atlanta  as  Voluntary  Service  workers 
in  1965,  where  they  served  a two-year 
term  as  leaders  of  the  VS  unit.  Since 
1967  James  has  been  employed  as  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  this  capacity  he  approved  ap- 
plications for  social  security  disability 
benefits  and  more  recently  served  as  a 
field  counselor  for  mentally  retarded 
students.  He  is  also  active  in  Berea 


Mennonite  Church  in  Atlanta  and  from 
1970-73  served  as  a licensed  pastor.  Last 
year  he  helped  establish  a state  Men- 
nonite Disaster  Service  unit  in  Georgia 
and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  chapter. 

In  his  new  position  James  will  carry 
administrative  responsibility  for  VS  units 
in  the  Southeast,  direct  on-location 
orientation  for  new  VS  personnel,  and 
coordinate  weekend  and  short-term  pro- 
jects. According  to  EM  BMC  Voluntary 
Service  Director,  Jerry  Meek,  area  ad- 
ministrators are  able  to  maintain  a closer 
contact  with  the  units  than  is  possible 
from  the  Salunga,  Pa.,  base. 

In  commenting  on  taking  his  assign- 
ment with  Eastern  Board,  James  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  experience  he 
has  gained  in  working  in  a government 
program  but  pointed  out  that  the  goals 
of  government  do  not  always  concur  with 
the  goals  of  Christians.  He  hopes  some- 
day to  operate  a sheltered  employment 
facility  for  severely  handicapped  and  men- 
tally retarded  people.  James  believes  that 
such  persons  can  be  trained  to  do  mean- 
ingful work  quite  beyond  the  expectations 
of  society. 

Neftair Torres  Reviews 
Work  in  Puerto  Rico 

Neftair  Torres,  who  came  from 

Puerto  Rico  to  participate  in  the  Menno- 
nite Student  Services  cross-cultural  semi- 
nar in  early  April,  reported  during  a brief 
stop  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  on 
his  life  as  a missionary. 

Neftair  and  his  wife,  Grace,  were 
commissioned  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  forebears  in  September  1974  for  a 
ministry  among  young  people.  They  live 
in  La  Plata,  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
island. 

“I  don’t  know  if  we  can  measure  yet 
what  success  we  have  had  in  our  work 
in  Puerto  Rico,’’  Neftalf  said,  ‘but  if  any- 
thing has  happened,  it  has  come  out  of 
personal  contact.  I spent  an  awful  lot  of 
time  on  the  road  for  I believe  personal 
contact  is  very  important.” 

Part  of  what  is  happening  is  congrega- 
tional. Neftair  is  on  the  four-member 
ministerial  committee  responsible  for  preach- 
ing and  pastoring  in  the  Calvary  congre- 
gation. Part  of  what  is  happening  is  con- 
ference-wide. Neftalf  works  for  peace  edu- 
cation along  with  his  youth  ministry  port- 
folio. 

“Militarism  is  a hard  thing  on  our  kids 
in  Puerto  Rico,”  Neftah'  explained.  “We 
all  have  relatives  who  have  been  in  the 
armed  forces.  Jobs  are  few.  ROTC  pro- 
grams offer  many  beautiful  things.  As 
church  leaders  we  are  a bit  afraid  of  that.  ” 

A group  of  persons  has  organized  into 


a peace  and  social  concerns  committee  to 
work  at  heightening  peacemaking-con- 
sciousness and  action.  One  step  in  that 
direction  is  preparing  study  materials  for 
a conference- wide  Sunday  school  study  of  [ 
the  way  of  love  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1977. 

“There  is  some  excitement  about  the 
study,  ” Neftalf  indicated.  “The  plan  has  ! 
been  blessed  by  the  conference,  and  i 

congregations  appear  ready  to  pick  it  up. 

“We  are  trying  to  infiltrate  ongoing 
programs  with  peace  concerns  as  well,” 
Neftalf  went  on.  “Youth  retreat  in  June 
will  carry  a peace  emphasis  for  about  = 
150  high  schoolers  and  college  students. 

Part  of  the  program  will  be  an  attempt  : 
to  define  how  God’s  Spirit  works 
among  us  and  along  with  that  we  ll  look 
at  peace  and  social  concerns. 

i 

Herr  Chosen  ^ 

Principal  of  Bethany 

Bethany  Christian 
High  School  Board 
has  announced  that 
Ed  Herr  has  been  se- 
lected to  serve  as 
principal  of  BCHS  for 
1976-77.  Herr  was 
unanimously  selected 
from  a number  of  oth- 
er applicants. 

Herr  joined  the 
BCHS  staff  last  fall 
as  a teacher  of  math 

and  physical  education  and  coach  of  var- 
sity basketball  and  track.  He  will  continue 
as  varsity  basketball  eoach  and  will  also 
serve  as  athletic  director.  Before  joining 
the  BCHS  staff  Herr  worked  at  Goshen 
College. 

Superintendent  William  Hooley  com- 
mented, “I  am  pleased  with  the  decision 
of  the  Board.  Ed  Herr  brings  many  strong 
personal  and  professional  qualifications  to 
this  assignment  and  he  will  make  a 
strong  addition  to  the  administrative  team.” 

Herr  is  replacing  Levi  Miller,  who  served 
as  principal  1973-76.  Miller  has  resigned 
to  accept  an  administrative  position  with  the 
Conservative  Mennonite  Mission  Board  at 
Rosedale,  Ohio. 

Double  Herschel  Effect 
to  Be  Discussed,  EMC 

“Double  Herschel,  ” the  program  which 
began  on  Apr.  25  at  the  M.  T.  Brack- 
bill  Planetarium  in  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  Science  Center  explores 
the  varied  phenomena  that  allegedly 
occur  because  of  the  arrangements  of 
planets  in  relation  to  the  moon  and 
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stars,  according  to  Robert  C.  Lehman, 
planetarium  director. 

Are  more  babies  born  at  full  moon? 
Does  it  get  cold  when  there  is  a “Double 
Herschel?  Do  potatoes  grow  better  when 
planted  in  the  “up  sign”  of  the  moon? 
Will  there  be  a cataclysmic  disaster  in 
1981  because  of  the  “Jupiter  effect?” 
These  are  among  the  questions  to  be 
discussed,  Lehman  said. 

The  program  will  be  presented  free  of 
charge  at  2:30  and  3.15  p.m.  Sundays, 
through  June,  and  the  D.  R.  Hostetter 
Museum  of  Natural  History  will  be  open 
from  2:00-4:00  p.m.  in  conjunction  with 
the  planetarium  showings. 

Lehman  noted  this  might  be  the  last 
of  the  public  programs  to  be  presented 
at  EMC.  He  said  budget  restrictions  are 
forcing  college  officials  to  consider  closing 
both  the  planetarium  and  the  museum 
for  the  1976-77  school  year.  A limited 
number  of  programs  would  be  presented 
by  appointment,  he  added. 

Canadian  MDS  Reports 
Wide  Range  of  Service 

There  are  few  areas  of  service  Menno- 
nite  Disaster  Service  volunteers  are  not 
willing  to  participate  in,  reports  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  section 
or  Region  V indicated. 

The  Mar.  20  meeting  in  Regina,  Sask., 
included  reports  from  MDS  representa- 
tives of  British  Colunbia,  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba,  and  Ontario. 

Activities  in  Canada  ranged  from 
evacuating  people  in  the  flood  at  Yar- 
row, B.C.,  to  performing  a wide  range 
of  practical  and  routine  tasks  at  provin- 
cial MCC  relief  sales.  Some  140  volun- 
teers also  reponded  to  disasters  in  the 
U.S. 

Up  to  75  volunteers  from  Ontario 
worked  in  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  over  a two- 
week  period  after  flood  clean-up  pro- 
jects were  initiated  by  Eddie  Bearinger 
of  Elmira,  Ont.,  chairman  of  Region  V. 
The  project  is  continuing.  In  Alberta, 
between  50  and  60  volunteers  responded 
for  one  day  to  the  flooding  situation  in 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  in  July. 

Reporting  on  MDS  involvements  out- 
side North  America,  Syn  Reimer  of  Rosen- 
ort,  Man.,  vice-chairman  of  Region  V, 
described  the  reconstruction  being  done 
by  MCC  and  Eastern  Mennonite  Board, 
Salunga,  Pa.,  missionaries  in  Guatemala 
following  the  earthquake  in  February  that 
left  more  than  one  million  homeless. 

A significant  development  in  the  MDS 
system  of  contacts  could  be  “Menno- 
Net,”  an  organization  of  Mennonite 
“ham”  radio  operators.  Syd  Reimer 
introduced  the  concept  at  the  meeting 
but  no  action  was  taken  toward  organi- 


zation on  a provincial  or  national  basis. 

Another  valuable  resource  suggested 
by  Reimer  was  the  Mennonite  Pilots 
Association,  which  is  seeking  to  compile 
a list  of  all  Mennonite  pilots.  This  as- 
sociation could  facilitate  movements  of 
co-ordinators  and  volunteers  into  pro- 
ject areas,  Mr.  Reimer  pointed  out. 

Following  a discussion  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  MDS  with  local  authorities 
who  have  a responsibility  in  disasters, 
namely  Emergency  Measures  Organiza- 
tion, police,  and  the  Red  Cross,  it  was 
agreed  that  each  provincial  MDS  group 
should  maintain  contact  with  its  own 
local  representatives. 

Thanksgiving  May,  the  MDS  drama, 
is  being  planned  for  the  1977  all-unit 
meeting  to  be  held  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
The  play  will  be  tailored  to  the  Canadi- 
an situation. 

Eddie  Bearinger  was  reelected  chair- 
man, and  Syd  Reimer,  vice-chairman. 

Notes  from  the 
General  Board  Meeting 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  held  one  of  its  three  yearly  meet- 
ings Apr.  20-22  at  the  General  Board 
office  location  in  Lombard,  111. 

The  first  report  to  the  Board  was  of 
the  death  of  one  of  its  members,  Floyd 
Kauffman  of  Minot,  N.D.,  the  Board  mem- 
ber from  Region  HI.  He  had  died  on 
Apr.  17,  the  result  of  a heart  attack.  The 
Board  acted  to  send  C.  J.  Bamer  as  its 
representative  to  the  funeral  service  on 
Apr.  21,  along  with  a message  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy  to  the  family  and  apprecia- 
tion for  Floyd’s  work  on  the  General 
Board. 

The  Personnel  Committee  reported 
it  has  developed  a job  description  and 
list  of  desirable  qualifications  for  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  to  be  selected.  These  items 
are  being  shared  with  conference  execu- 
tive committees  and  others.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  meeting  with  con- 
ference executive  committees  to  secure 
their  counsel  regarding  the  office  and 
possible  nominees  for  it.  The  committee 
is  to  continue  the  process  and  report 
on  their  plans  and  nominees  to  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  General  Board  staff  was  author- 
ized by  the  Board  to  proceed  with  a 
meeting  with  conference  moderators  in 
the  near  future.  This  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  moderators  to  share  their  con- 
cerns with  other  moderators  and  the 
General  Board,  and  to  be  a part  of 
overall  churchwide  planning. 

Issues.  The  Board  is  in  the  process  of 
receiving  suggestions  from  conferences 
through  the  consultations  with  the  exec- 


utive committees  regarding  issues  that 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1977.  The  Board  also  spent 
some  time  brainstorming  as  to  what  the 
most  urgent  issues  are  which  need  the  con- 
sideration of  the  total  church. 

Litigation.  The  need  for  a litigation  study 
by  the  Mennonite  Church  was  discussed.  It 
noted  the  past  efforts  done  by  various 
churchwide  committees  and  recognized  that 
the  task  remains  unfinished.  The  Board 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a task  force 
to  study  the  ethical  implications  of  litiga- 
tion. The  plans  are  to  appoint  the  task 
force  at  the  September  meeting. 

Minority  Reports  Jose  Ortiz  reported 
that  Latino  churches  are  experiencing 
rapid  growth,  but  that  there  is  a need 
for  theological  education  for  Latino  pas- 
tors and  a stronger  financial  base  for  the 
congregations. 

Dwight  J.  McFadden  reported  on  his  first 
three  months  of  experience  as  a staff 
person  for  the  black  concerns  in  the  Gen- 
eral Board  office. 

Finances.  The  Board  noted  that  the 
deficit  for  the  1975  fiscal  year  was  $2,494, 
the  smallest  deficit  it  has  experienced  since 
its  beginning  in  1971.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Jubilee  Fund  had  reached  a to- 
tal of  $87,858.  The  Board  spent  a special 
time  in  prayer,  giving  thanks  to  God  for 
the  way  in  which  the  church  had  re- 
sponded to  this  particular  financial  need. 

Ivan  Kauffmann  gave  a budget  projec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1976.  In  light  of  a pos- 
sible budget  deficit  in  1976,  the  Board 
encouraged  Ivan  Kauffmann  and  Carl 
Kreider,  the  treasurer,  to  write  a letter 
to  the  conferences  stating  the  General 
Board’s  previous  experience  in  terms  of 
finances,  the  Jubilee  Fund,  and  the 
Board’s  serious  desire  to  end  the  year 
with  no  deficit.  The  letter  is  to  en- 
courage all  conferences  to  reach  their 
quota  of  giving  and,  if  unable,  to  make 
some  alternative  suggestions  as  to  the 
source  from  which  these  funds  might 
come. 

1977  per-member  askings.  The  Board 
approved  the  following  per-member  ask- 


ings for  1977: 

Mennonite  Board  of  $4.00 

Congregational  Ministries 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  48.00 

Seminaries  6.00 

Colleges  15.00 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education  1.00 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board  2.00 


Total  $76.00 


Cooperation.  The  Board  heard  re- 
ports regarding  the  cooperative  planning 
of  the  Boards  located  at  Greencroft  Cen- 
ter in  Elkhart  (Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions).  These  Boards  are  planning  to 
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work  together  in  their  promotional  and 
fund-raising  efforts.  Also  they  are  work- 
ing together  to  initiate  a new  steward- 
ship education  office  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  MBCM.  Hopefully,  this 
office  will  be  staffed  by  August  of  1976. 
The  Board  gave  its  hearty  endorse- 
ment to  this  coordinated  planning. 

Grants  Report.  The  Grants  Committee, 
a subcommittee  of  the  Board,  had  re- 
ceived nearly  $150,000  worth  of  requests 
for  funds  which  are  to  come  from  Scho- 
walter  Foundation,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Fraternal  Activities,  and  Christmas  Shar- 
ing Funds.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  are 
available  from  Schowalter  Foundation, 
$20,000  from  MMA  Fraternal  Activities, 
and  $22,000  from  Christmas  Sharing 
Funds.  Recommendations  were  made  by 
the  Grants  Committee  to  the  Board 
and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Schowalter 
Foundation  Board  of  Directors  and  to  the 
MMA  Fraternal  Activities  Committee. 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund  grants  were 
approved  in  line  with  the  causes  toward 
which  funds  had  been  contributed. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
has  appointed  a Voluntary  Service  co- 
ordinator to  provide  moral  and  spiritual 
support  to  the  volunteers  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  to  explore  and  de- 
velop new  program  areas.  Dave  Worth, 
who  has  been  with  MCC  for  six  years, 
three  of  them  in  Ontario,  is  serving  half 
time  in  the  position,  while  continuing  his 
work  in  offender  ministries  for  the  other 
half  of  the  time.  Worth  has  been  recruit- 
ing and  training  volunteer  probation 
officers  who  are  matched  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  with  persons  on  probation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  probation  services 
of  the  Ontario  government.  Worth’s  po- 
sition currently  includes  maintaining  the 
material-aid  depot  at  the  MCC  office  in 
Kitchener. 

Three  training  courses  in  midwifery 
and  family  planning  have  already  been 
completed  and  a fourth  is  planned  at 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Mirpur 
Family  Planning  Clinic  near  Bangladesh’s 
capital  city,  Dacca.  Participants  in  the 
courses  are  practicing  midwives,  called 
dias.  The  first  three  courses  involved 
two  groups  of  22  midwives  and  one 
group  of  11.  The  fourth  session  will  in- 
clude about  30  midwives.  “Although  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  education  and  training 
by  Western  standards,  the  dias  are 
highly  respected  community  citizens  and 
opinion  leaders,  especially  in  the  area 
of  prenatal  and  postnatal  health,  hy- 


Ed  Committee  Report.  An  ad  hoc 
committee  brought  a proposal  for  in- 
creased working  relationships  by  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  received  this  re- 
port and  responded  by  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  for  its  work  and 
affirming  MBE  as  the  churchwide  board 
responsible  to  give  leadership  to  total 
educational  concerns  of  the  Mennonite 
Church.  The  report  is  being  submitted 
to  the  two  Boards  as  a possible  next 
step,  and  a response  is  being  requested 
by  the  September  meeting  of  the  General 
Board. 

Future  Meetings.  The  General  Board 
is  scheduling  a meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  five  program  boards  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1977.  Also,  the  six  Boards  will 
each  meet  separately  in  conjunction  with 
this  inter-Board  meeting. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  General  Board 
will  also  be  held  Sept.  28-30,  at  Lom- 
bard, and  Mar.  3-5,  1977,  in  Iowa.  — 
Ivan  Kauffmann 


giene,  and  infant  care  practices,  ” said 
Ernie  Kaethler,  MCC  Mirpur  project  di- 
rector. “These  women  form  an  important 
link  in  understanding  and  working  with 
the  community  structure.” 

An  Ohio  regional  meeting  is  planned 
for  parents  of  students,  alumni,  pros- 
pective students,  and  friends  of  Goshen 
College,  Ind.,  Sunday,  May  23,  from  5:30 
p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  at  Whetstone  Park  of 
Roses,  3923  North  High,  Columbus.  The 
meeting  is  open  to  persons  living  in  the 
Columbus,  Bellefontaine,  and  Lima  areas. 
J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of  Go- 
shen College,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 
Persons  interested  in  more  information 
and  reservations  should  contact  Jep  and 
Joyce  Hostetler,  6584  Merry  Lane,  Colum- 
bus, OH  43229. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Cana- 
da) has  an  opening  for  houseparents  in  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  There  are  six  chil- 
dren, ages  10-15,  all  attending  school. 
Work  begins  on  July  1.  Write  MCC  (Can- 
ada), 201-1483  Pembina  Hwy.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  R3T2C8. 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  WMSC  Retreat 
Committee  announces  a one-day  wom- 
en’s retreat  at  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  New  Holland,  Pa.,  with  Ella 
May  Miller,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as 
speaker,  on  May  29,  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  The  theme  is  “Walking  in  the 
Spirit.”  For  babysitting  services,  contact 
Ann  Roth,  371  E.  Jackson  St.,  New  Hol- 


land, or  phone  (717)  354-5291.  There 
will  be  no  registration  and  beverage  will 
be  provided,  but  each  participant  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  her  own  lunch.  For  fur- 
ther information  call  (717)  464-3526. 
Homemakers  are  especially  invited.  All 
women  are  welcome. 

The  Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ, 
and  Church  of  the  Brethren  churches  of 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  are  sponsoring 
jointly  a crusade  for  Christ,  July  18 
to  Aug.  1,  with  George  R.  Brunk  as 
evangelist.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
a 6,000-capacity  tent  to  be  put  up 
just  off  R.  11,  one  mile  north  of  Marion, 

Pa.  Special  music  is  planned  for  each 
evening,  with  a large  volunteer  choir 
singing  on  Sunday  evenings.  Services  will 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on  weekend  evenings 
and  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  has 
joined  with  two  Quaker  organizations 
in  sending  over  one  million  antimalaria  | 
pills  to  Mozambique  to  be  used  in  a 
three-month  nationwide  campaign  to 

avert  an  outbreak  of  this  disease.  The  ! 
shipment  is  in  response  to  an  urgent  | 

request  from  the  government  of  Mozam-  ' 

bique  which  is  dispensing  100  million 
chloroquine  phosphate  tablets  during 

April,  May,  and  June  to  prevent  a dis- 
ease outbreak,  which  could  be  caused  by 
recent  extensive  flooding.  MCC  joined 
with  the  American  Friends  Serviee 
Committee,  (AFSC),  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

and  the  Friends  Service  Council,  Lon-  j 

don,  England,  to  ship  the  nine  cases  of  i 

medicine  by  air  from  London  to  Maputo, 
Mozambique. 

Correction:  An  error  appeared  in  the  | 
Mennoscope  regarding  the  Esther  Roth  ; 

estate  (Apr.  20,  p.  352).  It  should  have  | 
stated  that  she  had  nine  nieces  and  neph- 
ews surviving  rather  than  nine  children.  ; 

An  All-Day  Bible  Meeting  will  be  held 
at  Manchester,  Pa.,  May  23.  Speakers 
are  James  R.  Hess,  Bethel,  Pa.,  and  C. 
Richard  Miller,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Vincent  and  Bridget  Ciaramitaro  are  j 

a Mennonite  couple  living  in  Memphis,  ■ 
Tenn.  who  desire  fellowship  with  other  j 
Mennonites  who  may  live  in  their  area. 
Their  address  is  5435  Mesquite  Rd.,  Mem- 
phis, TN  38117. 

Joe  Pearson  (ornithologist),  Paul  Byler,  I 
and  Richard  Stevick  will  be  in  charge  of  i 
Camp  Hebron’s  Creation  Celebration,  | 

May  21-23.  For  more  information,  write: 
Camp  Hebron,  R.  2,  Halifax,  PA  17032,  i 
or  call  (717)  896-8224.  j 

Out-Spokin’  invites  bikers  to  join  a 450-  ; 

mile  hike  July  19-27  from  New  Bremen, 
N.Y.,  to  Montreal,  Que.,  where  they  will 
spend  a day  watching  Olympic  bike  rac- 
ing. For  more  information  contact  Out- 
Spokin’,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 

Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  | 

A Way  to  Co  for  the  Navajo,  a 
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special  summer  Bible  school  Caring  Pro- 
ject, is  available  from  Mennonite  Board  of 
M issions  for  use  with  Ernest  Sam,  the 
Caring  Box  puppet.  The  project  includes 
puppet  scripts,  teaching  posters,  and 
pupil  leaflets,  plus  a filmstrip  and  cas- 
sette tape  introducing  the  Naswood  Bur- 
bank family  of  Black  Mountain,  Ariz,  Pro- 
ject money  will  help  to  pay  for  a new 
pickup  for  the  Burbanks.  Materials  are 
designed  for  presentation  in  five,  short 
large-group  sessions  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  seeing  all  people  as  brothers 
and  sisters  who  want  to  know  that  they 
are  loved.  “Those  cowboy-and-Indian 
stories  are  NOT  fun  and  games,”  says 
Tim  Burbank  in  the  filmstrip  narration 
as  he  points  out  a time  when  U.S.  army 
colonel  Kit  Carson  murdered  the  Navajo 
people  and  destroyed  their  land.  To 
order  A Way  to  Go  for  the  Navajo, 
write  Children’s  Missionary  Projects, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Laura  Ann  and  Kenneth  King,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  arrived  in  London,  England,  Apr.  28, 
to  serve  on  the  staff  of  London,  Menno- 
nite Centre.  Kenneth  is  on  one-year  leave 
from  Goshen  College,  where  he  is  direc- 
tor of  the  physical  plant.  The  Kings  re- 
placed Freda  and  Robert  Milne,  who  will 
return  to  their  home  in  Goshen  in  early 
May. 

The  Hesston  College  Nursing  Depart- 
ment has  received  a.  grant  of  $27,000 
from  the  Helene  Fuld  Health  Trust 
in  New  York  City.  This  second  phase  of  an 
earlier  grant  has  been  designated  for 
equipment  to  improve  the  capabilities  of 
the  already  existing  nursing  video  lab. 
New  equipment  will  include  a studio  con- 
sole with  a special-effects  instrument.  The 
equipment  is  currently  being  used  by  the 
nursing  department  for  in-classroom  in- 
struction. Improvements  in  the  lab  will 
allow  for  greater  flexibility  in  using 
video  as  a teaching  tool.  The  initial  grant 
from  the  Fuld  Trust  was  received  in  the 
fall  of  1974.  The  grant  provided  $25,000 
for  audiovisual  equipment,  $10,000  for 
installation  of  a video  center,  and  $10,000 
for  books,  tapes,  and  filmstrips. 

Paul  Christophel,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  overseas  associate,  has  returned 
to  his  home  near  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
after  working  as  an  agricultural  assis- 
tant in  North  Ghana  with  the  service  arm 
of  the  Christian  Council.  Two  Mennonite 
Overseas  Mission  Associates  continue  at 
the  Langbensi  argicultural  station  near 
Wale  Wale:  Curtis  Yoder  and  Wayne 
Nitzsche. 

Voluntary  Service  openings  for  May 
and  June  include:  ambulance  driver  (25 
years  or  older),  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  foster 
home  assistants,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  con- 
struction worker.  Mobile  Builders  Unit;  RN, 
Blue  Diamond,  Ky.,  program  director  cou- 


ple, Philadelphia,  Miss.;  assistant  physical 
therapist,  Omaha,  Neb.;  recreation  coordi- 
nator, Killbuck,  Ohio;  male  social  worker, 
Stratford,  Ont.;  construction  worker,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  preschool  teacher,  Portland, 
Ore.;  teachers.  Summit  Hills,  P.  R.;  and  pro- 
gram director  couple,  Richmond,  Va.  For 
more  information  on  these  opportunities 
and  more,  contact  John  Lehman,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514. 

Home  Bible  Studies  at  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  received  1,437  lessons,  Apr. 
19-23,  from  prision  inmates  in  Florida. 
One  man  sent  60  lessons  — five  com- 
plete courses.  Monday’s  mail  brought 
523  lessons,  and  Wednesday’s  mail 
brought  453  lessons.  “This  increased 
work  load  makes  it  impossible  to  pro- 
mote the  courses  further  and  still  stay 
within  budget,  ” said  Anna  Marie 
Steckley,  grader. 

The  cast  for  Sound  of  Music  has 
been  chosen  and  will  be  ready  to  go 
June  25  at  Dutch  Family  Festival  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  according  to  Merle 
Good,  producer.  A number  of  the 
players  have  performed  in  Sound  of 
Music  before.  Among  the  better-known 
actors,  among  the  Mennonites,  is  John 
J.  Miller,  who  will  play  Max  Detweiler. 
The  play  will  run  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday evenings  to  Sept.  4. 

A Study-Vacation  Seminar  is  planned 
for  July  25-31  at  Camp  Colorado.  War 
taxes,  civil  religion,  militarism,  nuclear 
environmental  dangers,  and  lifestyle  are 
some  of  the  issues  to  be  studied.  The 
seminar  is  open  to  all  persons  who  wish 
to  participate.  For  more  information,  write: 
Bob  Hill,  5927  Miller  St.,  Arvada,  CO 
80004. 

Carl  Gusler  has  been  appointed  admini- 
strator of  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Larkspur. 
Colo.,  announced  Stan  Chatfield,  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Carl  is  current- 
ly the  director  of  undergraduate  social 
work  at  Clinch  Valley  College,  Wise,  Va. 
In  the  past  he  served  as  administrator  of 
Kansas  City  Children’s  Home,  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  as  assistant  administrator 
at  a treatment  center  for  emotionally 
troubled  boys  in  Ailsa  Craig,  Ont.  Carl, 
his  wife,  Kay,  and  their  two  children  will 
move  to  Colorado  in  June. 

Fay  and  Joscelyn  Robinson  have  as- 
sumed administration  of  the  Choice  Books 
program  in  Jamaica,  according  to  Elton 
Nussbaum,  Way  of  Life  administrator  in 
Kingston.  The  Robinsons  succeed 
Audrey  Shank,  who  is  exploring  possible 
relocation  to  a neighboring  island  to  con- 
tinue coordination  of  the  Choice  Books 
program  in  the  remaining  Caribbean  is- 
lands. 

Advance  and  extension  is  definitely 
the  mood  in  Mennonite  congregations  of 
Uruguay,  reported  Eunice  and  Daniel 


Miller  from  Montevideo.  In  early  April  the 
Millers  surveyed  a populous,  low-income 
area  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  from 
their  home  in  Timbues.  Two  families  of 
the  Timbues  congregation  live  in  the  new 
area.  “As  soon  as  we  can  find  a suit- 
able house,  we  would  like  to  move  out 
there  and  use  the  remaining  weeks  be- 
fore our  leaving  on  furlough  on  June  1 
to  help  the  congregation  in  the  transi- 
tion.” The  Millers  have  been  in  South 
America  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions since  1949. 

Paul  M.  Roth,  Mennonite  Broadcasts 
Home  Bible  Studies  director,  will  direct 
a spiritual  renewal  and  outreach  emphasis 
at  Lynside  Mennonite  Church,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  May  2-9.  Herman  Ropp  is  the  pas- 
tor. 

“Children  in  a Fragmented  Society” 

was  the  theme  of  the  Staley  Disting- 
uished Christian  Scholar  Lectures  pre- 
sented at  Hesston  College,  Apr.  4-7. 
Drawing  from  his  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a pastor  and  from  his  cur- 
rent involvement  in  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour  in  Washington,  DC.,  lecturer 
Fred  Taylor  discussed  the  relationship 
between  social  action  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment. Taylor  is  executive  director  of 
FLOC  (For  Love  of  Children),  an  ecumen- 
ical group  whose  mission  is  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  homeless,  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Raymundo  Gomez, 

Moline,  111.,  became 
pastor  of  Good  Shep- 
h e r d Mennonite 
Church,  Archbold, 

Ohio,  in  a dedication 
and  installation  ser- 
vice on  Apr.  4.  Jacobo, 

David,  and  Samuel 
Tijerina  and  Israel 
Aguilar  (the  congrega- 
tion’s interim  leader- 
ship team),  Lupe  De 
Leon  (home  missions  associate  secretary 
for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions),  and  Wal- 
ter Stuckey  and  Charles  Gautsche  (church 
extension  committee  members  from  Arch- 
bold Central  Mennonite  congregation)  par- 
ticipated in  the  service.  Raul  Tadeo,  mis- 
sionary in  Mexico  now  studying  at  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  preached  on  “The  Body 
of  Christ  Working  Together”  (1  Cor.  12). 
In  a brief  response.  Brother  Gomez  made 
a personal  commitment  to  the  congregation 
to  lead  them  in  God’s  plan.  His  vision  for 
the  church  is  that  its  activity  be  centered 
in  evangelism  and  prayer. 

The  second  of  two  spring  term  profes- 
sional development  workshops  for  child 
care  workers  was  held  on  the  Hesston 
campus.  May  1.  Theme  for  the  day  was 
“Skills  for  Teachers  of  Young  Children.  ” 
A Mar.  9 workshop  was  entitled  “Direc- 
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tions  in  Child  Care.”  Both  workshops 
were  sponsored  by  the  Hesston  College 
Child  Care  Department,  Phil  Osborne, 
chairman,  and  featured  personnel  from 
Kansas  universities,  state  and  social  ser- 
vices, and  area  child  care  centers. 

Forty  VSers  and  staff  persons  spent  the 
last  weekend  in  March  at  a retreat  at 
Western  Mennonite  High  School,  Salem, 
Ore.  Volunteers  from  the  Mennonite 
Church,  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  serving  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  northern 
California  spent  three  days  getting  to  know 
each  other  and  discussing  service  assign- 
ments. “We  feel  it  is  important  for  us  to 
get  together  occasionally  on  a regional  ba- 
sis,” said  Wayne  and  Julie  Longenecker 
Dale  Suderman,  Mennonite  Church  and 
General  Conference  regional  administra- 
tors. Other  resource  persons  included 
James  Lapp,  pastor  of  Albany  Mennonite 
Church,  Albany,  Ore.;  Bruce  Harder,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  government  official  and  MCC 
West  Coast  board  member;  and  Dave 
Stutzman,  program  coordinator  for  the 
Portland  VS  unit  and  Sunnyside  Mis- 
sion Group. 

The  Moema  congregation  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  has  launched  new  outreach 
in  Jardim  Sao  Benedito.  About  100  were 
present  for  the  first  meeting  on  Mar.  20. 


The  meeting  room  was  filled  and  some 
were  standing  at  the  door  and  windows. 
The  service  included  special  songs,  a 
short  message,  and  a film,  reported  mis- 
sionaries Alice  and  Peter  Sawatsky. 
A number  indicated  decisions  for  Christ. 

Pastor  Samuel  Walters  and  Keith  Allen 
of  Jamaica  Mennonite  Church  recently 
visited  a prisoner  at  the  St.  Catherine 
District  Prison  who  is  taking  a Bible  course. 
Keith  grades  the  Bible  courses  and  coun- 
sels students.  The  prisoner  told  them 
that  he  became  a Christian  through  lis- 
tening to  the  Mennonite-sponsored  Way  to 
Life  broadcast.  He  now  wants  to  be  bap- 
tized and  join  the  Mennonite  Church.  Sam- 
uel is  moderator  of  Jamaica  Mennonite 
Conference. 

There’ll  be  no  Missions  Institute  June 
2-6,  planners  have  decided.  A new  date 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  The  June 
date  fell  victim  to  schedule  problems  and  the 
sometimes  unwieldy  demands  of  inter- 
Mennonite  planning.  The  Institute  was 
first  announced  in  church  periodicals  in 
early  February.  The  event  was  to  have 
brought  together  150  Mennonite  mission- 
aries, staff  from  church  institutions  and 
Boards,  pastors,  congregational  leaders,  and 
students  to  consider  the  theme  “The  Local 
Church  as  God’s  Missionary  People.” 

The  Hesston  College  Drama  Depart- 
ment will  present  The  Mad  Woman  of 


Chaillot  on  May  15  and  16,  and  again 
during  graduation  weekend.  May  21  and 
22.  French  playwright  Jean  Giraudoux 
wrote  the  comedy  during  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  France.  Set  “in  the  spring 
of  next  year,”  Giraudoux’s  fantasy  poses 
the  question,  “Which  would  you  rather 
have  in  your  backyard  — an  almond  tree 
or  an  oil  well?  ” While  International  Sub- 
strate of  Paris  prepares  to  tear  up  the 
city  to  find  oil,  four  mad  women  determine 
to  preserve  it  for  all  the  people  who  live 
there.  The  student  cast  of  thirty  is  di- 
rected by  Bob  Hostetter,  chairman  of  the 
Communication  Arts  Department.  He  is 
assisted  by  student  director  Nancy  Zook. 

Broad  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  will  observe  its  40th  anni- 
versary with  a homecoming  weekend,  June 
12,  13,  Saturday  eve.  and  Sunday  morning 
and  afternoon.  There  will  be  a fellowship 
meal  Sunday  noon.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Special  meetings:  Daniel  Yutzy,  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  at  Beaver  Run,  Watsontown, 
Pa.,  May  14-16.  Richard  Martin,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  May  16-19. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Zion, 
Hubbard,  Ore.;  six  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
four  at  Heath  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
two  at  Black  Mt.  Mission,  Chinle,  Ariz. ; 
two  at  Sunnyside,  Elkhart,  Ind. ; three  at 


Second  Annual 

Small  Business 
Management 
Seminar 

Strategies  for  Survival 
Including  Three  Workshops 

May  21-22, 1976 
Goshen  College 
Goshen,  Indiana 


TOPICS  AND  SPEAKERS 

Keynote  Address:  “Strategies  for  Survival" 

By  Norman  R.  Weldon,  Ph.D. 

Executive  vice-president,  CTS  Corporation, 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

Financial  Statements:  A Tool  for  Growth 

By  Robert  White,  C.P.A. 

Managing  partner,  Alexander  Grant  & Co., 
Detroit,  Michigan 

State  of  the  Economy 

By  Robert ).  Genetski,  Ph.D. 

Economist,  Harris  Trust  & Savings  Bank, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Motivation 

By  Mitchell  S.  Novit,  Ph.D. 

Associate  professor  of  personnel  and 
organizational  behavior. 

Graduate  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

The  Neurotic  Organization 

By  Robert  C.  Klekamp 

Professor  at  Xavier  University  Graduate 

School  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WORKSHOPS 

Break-even  Analysis  for  the  Small  Business 

Robert  White,  C.P.A. , leader 

Personnel  Management  in  the  Small  Business 

Mitchell  Novit,  leader 

Computer  Applications  for  the  Small  Business 

John  Sheets,  software  and  time-sharing  spe- 
cialist, St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank,  Elkhart,  Indi- 
ana, and  Mark  Warshauer  and  David  Teat,  hard- 
ware specialists.  Burroughs  Corporation,  South 
Bend,  Indiana 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  seminar  is  for  owner-managers,  prospec- 
tive entrepreneurs,  and  others  with  an  interest 


in  small  business  management. 

Seminar  hours  are  from  12:00  noon  to  5:00 
p.m.  on  Friday,  May  21,  and  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  22. 

Registration  fee  of  $30  a person  includes  lunch- 
eons both  days  plus  coffee  service. 

Send  or  phone  your  registration  to  Rudolf 
Dyck,  Seminar  Chairman,  Department  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economics,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
IN  46526. 

ABOUT  GC's  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 

The  Small  Business  Management  Seminar  is 
one  of  the  innovations  in  GC's  business  pro- 
gram that  was  inaugurated  in  fall,  1974.  This 
year's  seminar  is  a part  of  the  3 1/2-week 
college-level  course  called  Seminar  in  Small 
Business  Concepts,  May  20  through  June  11. 
Applications  to  be  a student  in  the  seminar 
are  still  being  received. 

Since  inauguration  of  the  business  program, 
the  number  of  students  in  GC's  business 
courses  has  increased  to  155,  double  the 
previous  five-year  average  of  77. 

The  number  of  business  courses  currently 
offered  by  GC  is  23,  an  increase  of  7 over  the 
previous  three-year  average  of  16. 

Two  new  faculty  have  joined  the  business  fa- 
culty— one  to  direct  the  program  and  teach 
management  theory  and  organizational  be- 
havior, and  one  to  teach  business  law  and  in- 
ternational business. 

Practicums/internships  are  required  of  all 
graduating  seniors  to  increase  their  employ- 
ability  upon  graduation. 

New  business  student  activities  include  invest- 
ment club,  computer  business  game,  and 
business  club. 
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Media,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Glenn  Zeager 

from  Linglestown,  Pa.,  to  1919  Bellevue 
Road,  Harrisburg,  PA  17104.  Phone 
(717)236-5914. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Don  Blosser’s  article  (Apr.  20)  prompts  me  to 
write  this  letter.  Don  mentions  statistics  on  how 
much  the  U.S.  sptent  on  armaments  since  World 
War  II.  As  a Christian  one  might  suppose  Don 
would  present  both  sides  of  the  ledger:  how  much 
did  the  U.S.  give  away  in  food,  medicine,  disaster 
relief,  etc.,  etc.  But  perhaps  these  facts  would 
take  away  some  of  the  thunder  from  his  article. 
Having  lived  a part  of  my  life  in  an  Eastern 
European  country  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
had  no  military  strength  we  soon  fell  victim  to 
a dictatorial  power  that  had  no  respect  for  a 
peaceful  nation.  Our  minister  was  hanged,  the 
church  made  into  a warehouse.  Those  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  who  escaped  with  our  lives 
made  it  to  these  “militaristic  ” United  States  where 
by  the  way  you,  too,  Don,  were  hiding.  — 
Henry  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Your  magazine  is  a source  of  inspiration  and 
good  common  sense  for  the  most  part,  and  I 
appreciate  and  enjoy  reading  it.  Articles  in  your 
Apr.  13  issue  that  I felt  were  especially  good  are 
“The  Christian  and  the  U.S.  Bicentennial,”  by 
James  R.  Hess;  “How  Mature  Are  We?”  by 
Lois  B.  Kauffman;  and  “I'm  Listening,  Lord, 
Keep  Talking,"  by  Robert  J.  Baker. 

, I,  too,  feel  that  these  various  translations  of 
\the  Bible  are  harmful,  and  that  much  is  lost 
t<y  laying  aside  the  King  James  Version  of  God’s 
Word.  I have  the  feeling  that  in  the  centuries 
to  come  the  true  ‘‘Word  of  God’  will  be  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  web  of  many  translations 
and  interpretations. 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  work.  — Mrs. 
Harry  R.  Lewis,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

What  shall  we  say  about  America?  This  is  a 
question  which  exercises  the  minds  of  the  writers 
and  readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald  occasionally, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  usual  in  this 
U.S.  Bicentennial  and  election  year. 

Clearly,  America  is  not  all  good  and  not  all 
bad.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  there  is 
none  so  bad  but  that  some  good  can  be  found 
in  it,  and  none  so  good  but  that  some  bad  can  be 
found  in  it.  Perhaps  then  we  should  conclude 
that  it  is  useless  to  assess  the  character  of  any 
nation,  since  such  judgments  are  always  rela- 
tive, and  it  is  a mixed  bag  at  best.  But  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  selling  out  to  the  spirit 
of  relativism  which  has  already  so  seriously 
eroded  the  foundations  of  moral  discernment. 

And  the  Bible  does  say,  “Righteousness 
exalteth  a nation:  but  sin  is  a reproach  to 
any  people"  (Prov.  14:34),  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  tell  the  difference  between  righteousness 
and  sin  even  in  regard  to  nations.  I believe 
that  we  need  to  say  that  America  has  sinned, 
and  sinned  grievously  and  that  God’s  reproach 
is  upon  the  land. 

In  one  sense  it  is  quite  understandable  that 
most  Mennonites,  and  most  evangelical  Chris- 
tians, do  not  perceive  America  to  be,  or  to 
have  been,  overwhelmingly  iniquitous.  For  their 
experience  of  America  has  been  basically  good, 
benevolent,  and  prosperous,  and  the  old  truism 
is  true,  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  This 
means,  however,  that  if  our  perceptions  of  the 
reality  of  America  are  going  to  be  informed  by 
anything  larger  than  our  limited  experience,  we 
shall  have  to  make  diligent  and  resolute  ef- 


forts to  get  information  from  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  firsthand  experience.  In  a literate 
society  these  efforts  must  surely  include  read- 
ing what  people  who  have  seen  and  experienced 
America  differently  are  saying. 

James  Hess,  in  the  Apr.  13  issue  wrote:  “The 
nation’s  detractors  remind  me  of  the  critic  who 
ignored  the  beautiful  fall  scene  and  pointed  out 
the  imperfections  of  each  individual  leaf,  which 
granted,  shows  the  marks  of  several  seasons’ 
weathering.”  The  analogy  is  moving,  if  one 
accepts  its  first  implication  — that  the  character 
of  America,  its  moral  center,  can  be  appro- 
priately compared  to  a beautiful  fall  scene.  I 
find  that  implication  quite  misleading.  I would 
state  it  another  way,  which  for  me  comes  closer 
to  the  truth  of  our  situation:  “The  nations’  un- 
critical patriots  remind  me  of  the  poet  who  ig- 
nored the  devastation  of  the  forest  by  a tornado 
and  wrote  a poem  about  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  an  unspoiled  leaf.”  — John  K.  Stoner,  Akron, 
Pa. 

I sometimes  marvel  at  the  responses  you  re- 
ceive from  the  various  articles  in  the  Gospel 
Herald.  I am  referring  to  the  recent  “Menno’s 
Opinion  ” (Mar.  9). 

Menno  had  to  be  right  on  with  the  comment: 
“For  a brother  to  cross  the  moat  of  sex,  to  lay 
a hand  upon  a sister’s  arm,  to  gently  clasp  her 
hand  in  caring,  Christian  concern  would  be  dan- 
gerous.” The  only  problem:  To  our  knowledge 
one  of  our  acquaintances  has  used  this  article  — 
“to  cross  the  moat  of  sex,  to  lay  a hand  upon 
a sister’s  arm  ” — (would  you  believe  touched 
her  cheek)  all  in  the  privacy  of  his  car.  His  com- 
ment, “Menno  said  we  should.  ” 

when  we  approach  the  precipice  are  we 
safer  at  one  inch  or  one  mile?  I’ll  stay  a mile 
away  if  I have  the  choice.  I’ve  seen  too  many 
good  men  overcome  by  fooling  around.  Remem- 
ber a man  named  David?  — Name  withheld. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Boiler,  Arnold  and  Wilma  (Guhr),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  third  daughter,  Cynthia  Faye,  Apr.  9, 
1976. 

Delp,  Michael  and  Bernice  (Leatherman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jason  Michael,  Apr.  3, 
1976. 

Detweiler,  Garry  and  Rhoda  (Longacre),  Per- 
kasie, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Laura 
Lee,  Mar.  17,  1976. 

Eick,  Sidney  and  Linda  (Miller),  Basom,  N.Y., 
second  daughter,  Susan  Lee,  Apr.  12,  1976. 

Gooch,  Raymond  and  Eileen  (Yoder),  Denver, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Amanda  Sue, 
Feb.  5,  1976. 

Holsopple,  Lamar  and  Patty  (Kanagy),  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Trisha 
Ann,  born  on  Dec.  22,  1975;  received  for  adop- 
tion on  April  14,  1976. 

Houser,  Rodney  E.  and  Mary  Lou  (Weaver), 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ted  Doug- 
las, Apr.  11,  1976. 

Ingold,  Michael  and  Elizabeth  (Massanari),  Pax- 
ton, III.,  second  son,  Timothv  Andrew,  Apr.  10, 
1976. 

Landis,  David  and  Cynthia  (Fisher),  Conestoga, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Lynn,  Apr.  21,  1976. 

Leis,  Gary  and  Brenda  (Sauder),  Palmerston, 
Ont,,  second  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Adam, 
Apr.  14,  1976. 

Martin,  Glenn  H.  and  Mildred  (Ebersole), 
Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis 
Lee,  Apr.  15,  19'76. 

Miller,  Daniel  and  Charlene  (Moser),  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Carla  Joy,  Apr.  11,  1976. 

Miller,  Jeff  and  Nancy  (Noblit),  Wooster,  Ohio, 
first  child.  Heather  Faye,  Feb.  2,  1976. 


Miller,  John  J.  and  Helen  (Kraybill),  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Frances 
Evonne,  Apr.  11,  1976. 

Myer,  David  and  Carolyn  (Birkey),  Denver, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Shanna  Joy, 
Mar.  18,  1976. 

Nitzsche,  John  and  Carolyn  (Stuckey),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Lynn,  Apr. 
12,  1976. 

Otto,  Elmer  Dean  and  Diana  Kay  (Swartzen- 
truber),  Cannelburg,  Ind.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Tonya  Gayle,  Apr.  8,  1976. 

Pieffer,  Charles  and  Mary  Lou  (Beechy), 
Urach,  West  Germany,  Christopher  Daniel, 
Mar.  28,  1976. 

Sauder,  James  and  Mona  (Nafziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Kenan  Joel,  Apr. 
9,  1976. 

Steiner,  Jerry  and  Ann,  Salem,  Ore.,  a daugh- 
ter, Alicia  Fe,  Mar.  11,  19’76. 

Stutzman,  Dale  and  Cynthia  (Phillips),  Benton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Emily  Jo,  Mar. 
9,  1976. 

Wood,  Ken  and  Phyllis  (Whetzel),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Bridget 
Olivia,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Yoder,  Maynard  and  Betty  (Peachey),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  daughter,  Jennifer  Sue,  Feb.  15, 
1976. 

Yoder,  Richard  and  Sharon  (Yoder),  Topeka, 
Ind,,  second  son,  Russell  Lynn,  Apr.  II,  1976. 

Zimmerman,  J.  Robert  and  Linda  (Bowman), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  second  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Apr. 
6,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubacher  — Martin.  — Jim  Brubacher,  El- 
mira, Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Sharon  Martin, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  Waterloo  cong.,  by  Glenn  Bru- 
bacher, Apr.  2,  1976. 

Delagrange  — Brenneman.  — Harold  Dela- 
grange,  Spencerville,  Ind.,  Hicksville  cong., 
and  Judy  Brenneman,  Elida  Ohio,  Pike  cong., 
by  John  "Yoder,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Fretz  — Charles.  — Lyall  Fretz,  Vineland, 
Ont.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Anna  Mae 
Charles,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Goshen  College  cong., 
by  Howard  H.  Charles,  Dec.  20,  1975. 

Griteman  — Nofziger.  — James  Griteman,  Lib- 
erty Center,  Ohio,  Methodist  Church,  and  Bev- 
erly Nofziger,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton 
cong.,  bv  Olen  E.  Nofziger,  Apr.  1,  1976. 

Hoff  — Selzer.  — Steve  Hoff,  Concordia,  Kan., 
Catholic  Church,  and  Carol  Selzer,  Concordia, 
Kan.,  Protection  cong.,  bv  John  Heverlv,  Apr. 
17,  1976. 

Jantz  — Mumaw.  — Curtis  Jantz,  Eden  cong., 
Inola,  Okla.,  and  Marcia  Mumaw,  Benton  cong., 
Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Marion  G.  Bontrager,  uncle  of 
the  bride.  Mar.  27,  1976. 

Lehman  — Miller.  — Sylvan  S.  Lehman,  Wil- 
mot,  Ohio,  and  Dorothy  Belle  Miller,  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  both  of  Longenecker  cong.,  by  Al- 
bert C.  Slabach,  Mar.  10,  1976. 

Martin — Horst.  — Galen  L.  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  and  Rosene  I.  Horst,  Stevens,  Pa.,  both  of 
Weaverland  cong,,  bv  Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Apr. 
3,  1976. 

Martin  — Horst.  — Ray  L.  Martin,  and 
Jane  Horst,  both  of  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata 
cong.,  by  J.  Elvin  Martin  and  Wilbert  Lind, 
Apr.  17,  1976. 

Mullet — Slabach.  — Vernon  H.  Mullet,  Dun- 
dee, Ohio,  Fairlawn  Cons,  cong.,  and  Gloria 
Ann  Slabach,  Baltic,  Ohio,  Longenecker  cong., 
by  Albert  C.  Slabach,  father  of  the  bride,  Apr. 
17,  1976. 
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Nussbaum  — Rice.  — Ray  Nussbaum,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  and  Joan  Rice,  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  both 
from  Kidron  cong.,  by  Bill  Detweiler,  Apr.  17, 
1976, 

Yoder  — Kurtz. — David  Yoder,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cone,,  and  Nancy  Kurtz,  Woo- 
ster, Ohio,  Crown  Hill  cong.,  by  Noah  E.  Hilty, 
Apr.  17,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 

bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bauman,  Margie,  daughter  of  John  and  Emma 
(Boyer)  Heagy,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Mar. 
23,  1915;  died  in  Polyclinic  Hospital,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1976;  aged  61  y.  On  Sept.  16, 
1933,  she  was  married  to  Elmer  Bauman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Eugene, 
Chester,  and  John),  3 daughters  (Dorothy  — 
Mrs.  Duane  Huston,  Ann — Mrs.  Lester  Sauder 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Aaron  Martin),  22  grandchil- 
dren, and  one  great-granddaughter.  She  was 
a member  of  Herr  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Har- 
risburg. Funeral  services  were  held  at  Hess 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  David  Thomas 
and  Harold  Lefever;  interment  in  Hess  Church 
Cemetery. 

Bechtel,  Cyrus  N.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Maggie 
(Nyce)  Bechtel,  was  born  in  Upper  Salford  Twp., 
Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1897;  died  at  Telford,  Pa.,  Apr. 

2,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  7,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Erb,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
on  Mar.  28,  1962.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Eleanor  Souder,  Sara — Mrs.  Harvey  Souder, 
and  Arlene — Mrs.  Oswin  Wenhold),  13  grand- 
children, and  12  great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  6,  in  charge 
of  Willis  Miller  and  John  L.  Ruth, 

Jantzi,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
(Miller)  Steinman,  was  born  in  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  May  10,  1888,  died  at  the  Fairview  Home, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  Apr.  20,  1976;  aged  87  y. 
On  Mar.  16,  1909,  she  was  married  to  Michael 
Jantzi,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1926.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Ralph  and  Orval),  3 daughters 
(Erene  — Mrs.  Rudy  Jantzi,  Lucille  — Mrs.  Harry 
Albrecht,  and  Iona — Mrs,  Walton  Bowman), 
28  grandchildren,  and  27  great-grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Steinmann  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber  and 
Vernon  B.  Zehr;  interment  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 

Kauffman,  Floyd  Edwin,  son  of  David  G.  and 
Anna  (King)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Garden  City, 
Mo.,  Jan.  18,  1906;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  of 
a massive  coronary  on  Apr.  17,  1976;  aged  70  y. 
In  May  1932  he  was  married  to  Ida  Troyer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Donavon, 
Paul,  and  Richard),  4 daughters  (Ellen — Mrs. 
Kenneth  Yoder,  Doreen,  Lois,  and  Pearl  — 
Mrs,  Gary  Nussbaum),  19  grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Nelson  Kauffman),  one  sister  (Floy  — 
Mrs.  Wallace  Kauffman),  and  one  foster  brother 
(Dale  Huntzinger).  In  1942  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  and  in  1944  to  the  office  of  bish- 
op. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Church,  Surrey,  N.D.,  (where 
he  served  as  pastor  for  30  years),  Apr.  21,  in 
charge  of  Duane  Oesch  and  Leroy  Schrock;  in- 
terment in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Knepp,  Amos,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Ging- 
erich)  Knepp  was  born  in  Montgomery,  Ind., 
Nov.  3,  1898;  died  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Mar.  6, 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  June  20,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Hershberger  (who  died  on  Apr. 
10,  1976).  Also  surviving  are  one  brother  (Simon) 
and  2 sisters  (Ida — Mrs.  Art  Bontrager  and 
Mary  Brallier).  He  was  a member  of  Calvary 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Mar.  9,  in  charge  of  Paul  N.  Roth; 


interment  in  the  Zion  Cemetery,  Hubbard, 
Ore. 

Knepp,  Mary,  daughter  of  M.  M.  and  Anna 
(Miller)  Hershberger,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co, 
Ohio,  Dec.  26,  1899;  died  at  Albany,  Ore., 
Apr.  10,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  June  20,  1920,  she 
was  married  to  Amos  Knepp,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Mar.  6,  1976.  Surviving  are  3 broth- 
ers (Jonas,  Albert,  and  John  Hershberger)  and 
3 sisters  (Malinda — Mrs.  John  Kauffman,  Edna 
— Mrs.  Archie  Kauffman,  and  Lovina  — Mrs. 
Ted  Wenger).  She  was  a member  of  the  Cal- 
vary Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  13,  in  charge  of  Gerald 
Mendenhall;  interment  in  Zion  Cemetery,  Hub- 
bard, Ore. 

Landis,  Irene  B.,  daughter  of  Wayne  E.  and 
Elizabeth  (Burkhart)  Bruoaker,  was  born  at  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1902;  died  of  a heart  atack  at 
the  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Mar.  22,  1976;  aged  73  y.  She  was  married 
to  A.  Roy  Landis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (C.  Richard),  3 daughters  (Velma  — 
Mrs.  Elvin  Hess,  Marion  — Mrs.  Noah  Kreider, 
Jr.,  and  Verna — Mrs.  Harold  B.  Frey),  15  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister 
(Alverta  — Mrs.  Raymond  Hess).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Stumptown  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Mar,  25,  in  charge 
of  Paul  Landis,  Lloyd  Eby,  and  John  Oberholtzer; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mast,  Emery  L.,  son  of  Levi  and  Anna  (Troyer) 
Mast,  was  born  at  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Sept. 
28,  1899;  died  at  the  Fountainview  Place  Nursing 
Home,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr,  6,  1976;  aged  76  y. 
On  Jan.  22,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Laura  Yoder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Alice — Mrs,  Freeman  Hite  and  Anna  Mae  — 
Mrs.  Melvin  Yoder),  2 sons  (Leon  and  Olen), 
9 grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Jacob,  John,  Abe, 
Levi,  Mose,  and  Amos),  and  2 sisters  (Bar- 
bara— Mrs.  Alva  Lapp  and  Mary — Mrs.  Mer- 
vin  Farmwald).  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Goshen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  8,  in  charge  of  Don 
Brenneman  and  Darrel  Hostetler;  interment  in 
Thomas  Cemetery. 

Myers,  Nathan,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Myers, 
was  born  at  Gardenville,  Pa.,  July  15,  1884;  died 
at  his  home  in  Pipersville,  Pa,,  Jan.  7,  1976; 
aged  91  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Nora  Ritzman, 
Katie  Snyder,  and  Alice  Wolfinger).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Deep  Run  East  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Jan. 
10,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Duerksen  and  Joseph 
Gross;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Rush,  Walter  D.,  son  of  William  and  Susan 
(Detweiler)  Rush,  was  born  in  Plumstead  Twp., 
Pa.,  May  26,  1899;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Doyles- 
town  Manor,  Nov.  26,  1975;  aged  76  y.  On  Dec. 
25,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Gross,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (William  and 
Richard),  5 daughters  (Evangeline  Moyer,  Irene 
Hickory,  Florence,  Lily — Mrs.  Willard  Derstine, 
and  Marion — Mrs,  Lloyd  Gehman),  20  grand- 
children, 10  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Lester  and  Paul),  and  one  sister  (Ruth  Ber- 
gey).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Ver- 
non). He  was  a member  of  the  Deep  Run  East 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  29,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Duerk- 
sen; interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Schrock,  Alice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David 
M.  and  Susanna  (Diener)  Schrock,  was  born  at 
Garden  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  27,  1893;  died  at  Har- 
risonville.  Mo.,  Apr.  14,  1976;  aged  82  y.  Sur- 
viving are  2 brothers  (L.  A,  and  Albert  R. 
Schrock)  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Clara  Yoder,  Mary 
Schrock,  Mrs,  Ada  Hartzler,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the  Sycamore 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Kenneth 
F.  Steckley;  interment  in  the  Clearfork  Ceme- 
tery. 


Short,  Elmer,  son  of  Joseph  B.  and  Christiana 
(King)  Short,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  Mar. 

16,  1895;  died  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Apr.  14,  1976; 
aged  80  y.  On  Apr.  10,  1917,  he  was  married 
to  Jeanette  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Joseph  and  Alfred),  2 daughters  (Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Leonard  Klopfenstein,  and  Evelyn 
— Mrs.  Richard  Smith,  16  grandchildren,  31 
great-grandehildren,  one  brother  (Ira  Short),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Leah  Werder).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche  and  John  Ray  Miller; 
interment  in  Ottawa  Hill  Memorial  Park  Ceme- 
tery, Toledo. 

Trauger,  Norman  O.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma 
(Overholt)  Trauger,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 

Sept.  17,  1912;  died  of  an  accidental  death  at 
Grand  View  Hospital  on  Jan,  24,  1976;  aged  63  y. 

On  Aug,  21,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Florence 
Willouer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his 
father,  5 sons  (Norman  W.,  Jr.,  Richard  W., 
Eugene  W. , Vernon  W.,  and  George  W. ),  8 grand- 
children, one  brother  (Lester  O.  Trauger),  and  5 
sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Moyer,  Carrie — Mrs.  Charles 
Wasser,  Mary  — Mrs.  Abram  Yothers,  Edith  — 

Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  and  Florence — Mrs.  Raymond 
Mininger).  He  was  a member  of  the  Deep  Run 
East  Mennonite  congregation,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Jan.  28,  in  charge  of  John 
P.  Duerksen;  interment  in  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. 

Umble,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  M.  and  Ma- 
linda (Click)  Umble,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.,  June  29,  1887;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa,,  Apr.  10,  1976;  aged  88  y.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  > 
where  funeral  services  were  held  Apr.  14,  in 
charge  of  Herman  Click,  Abner  Stoltzfus,  and  ! 
Aaron  Stoltzfus,  interment  in  the  Millwood  Ceme- 
tery. 

Weaver,  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  Noah  B.  and 
Sarah  (Martin)  Zimmerman,  was  born  in  Breck-  |' 
nook  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1892;  died  at  Ephrata, 

Pa,,  Apr.  6,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  June  10,  1924,  j| 
she  was  married  to  Aaron  W.  Weaver,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (J.  Paul  and 
Carl  Z.  Weaver),  one  daughter  (Lois  Z.  Weber), 

2 sisters  (Emma — Mrs,  John  Horst  and  Verna 
Zimmerman),  and  one  brother  (Stephen  Zimmer- 
man). She  was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  El- 
vin Martin;  interment  in  the  Mennonite  Ceme-  , 
tery,  Martindale,  Pa.  i 
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calendar 


North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.  D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18^ 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Charges  Gutter  Politics 
Peril  Food  Stamp  Program 

A spokesman  for  U.S.  Catholic  Chari- 
ties charged  that  some  opponents  of  the 
federal  food  stamp  program  are  resort- 
ing to  “gutter  politics”  and  engaging  in 
“brinkmanship  over  the  lives  and  wel- 
fare of  the  needy.”  He  urged  that  the  de- 
bate be  placed  in  a “moral  context.” 

Lawrence  J.  Corcoran,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Charities,  told  a House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  there  are  some  in  “re- 
sponsible political  posts”  who  have  used 
“distortion,  innuendo,  and  lies”  to  foment 
opposition  to  the  food  stamp  program. 

He  said  some  opponents  of  the  program 
are  raising  cumbersome  and  sometimes 
irrelevant  questions  about  the  ability 
of  the  needy  to  work,  their  employment 
status,  and  whether  they  “bear  social 
responsibilities  which  truly  prevent  them 
from  working.” 

Tax  Deduction  on  Tuition  Urged 

Bills  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  would  allow 
taxpayers  a deduction  of  up  to  $1,000  a 
year  on  tuition  paid  for  their  children  at 
any  private,  parochial,  or  public  school, 
from  first  grade  through  graduate  school. 
The  measures  were  submitted  by  Sen. 
James  L.  Buckley  (C.R.-N.Y. ) and  Rep. 
James  Delaney  (D-N-Y. ). 

Sen.  Buckley,  speaking  before  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  on  tax 
reform,  held  that  the  “right  of  parents  to 
supervise  their  children’s  education  ’ is 
rendered  meaningless  when  they  must 
pay  twice  to  exercise  it:  once  through 
taxes  to  support  public  schools  and  again 
through  private  tuition  to  a school  of 
their  choice.” 

“If  current  trends  continue,”  he  said, 
“private  schooling  in  America,  on  all 
levels  from  elementary  grades  to  graduate 
school,  will  become  a costly  luxury  re- 
served for  the  very  rich  or,  in  the  case  of 
college,  for  the  very  poor  who  qualify  for 
full  public  assistance.” 

Churches  in  Former  South  Vietnam 

Scattered  reports  from  South  Vietnam 
indicate  that  one  year  after  the  take- 
over by  the  communists,  some  churches 
are  still  functioning,  but  under  varying 
degrees  of  restrictions.  Pressures  imposed 
by  the  new  government  have  restricted 
church  attendance  considerably,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Southern  Bap- 


tist Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

“Religious  freedom  is  assured  but 
Christians  are  often  not  able  to  use  it,  ” 
said  Samuel  M.  James,  former  missionary 
to  Vietnam,  now  serving  temporarily  as 
research  assistant  to  the  overseas  direc- 
tor for  the  mission  board.  “In  some 
areas,  they  are  undergoing  rather  severe 
pressure.”  He  said  they  are  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  “subtle  pressures.  ” Often  the 
government  finds  things  for  church  people 
to  do  during  church  hours. 

Would  Bar  Jewish  Services 
on  Temple  Mount 

Israel’s  government  has  asked  an  ap- 
peals court  to  overturn  a ruling  by  a 
magistrate  permitting  Jews  to  hold  prayer 
services  on  the  city’s  Temple  Mount,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temple,  where 
two  sacred  Muslim  shrines  now  stand. 
The  magistrate’s  decision  ignited  the 
worst  series  of  street  demonstrations, 
general  strikes,  and  riots  in  the  Israeli- 
occupied  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River 
since  Israel  seized  the  area  in  1967. 

Previously,  Israeli  Jews  were  forbidden 
by  religious  custom  and  police  order 
from  praying  on  the  Temple  Mount  site. 


Suicide  Attempts  Attributed  to  Drugs 

About  75  percent  of  all  suicide  at- 
tempts in  West  Germany  are  made  under 
the  influence  of  drugs,  according  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church-directed  study. 
The  findings  of  the  inquiry,  conducted  by 
the  West  German  branch  of  Caritas,  the 
international  Catholic  relief  organization, 
were  released  in  connection  with  a Cari- 
tas-sponsored  study  week  on  “Drug  Tak- 
ing and  Suicide.  ” 

Statistics  show,  the  report  said,  that 
among  drug  users,  the  ratio  of  suicides 
— 560  to  every  100,000  population  — is 
22  times  greater  than  the  number  of 
suicides  among  those  who  do  not  take 
drugs. 

Amendment  Lifts  Vietnam  Trade  Embargo 

Although  the  actual  bills  to  lift  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  on  Vietnam  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Jonathan 
Bingham  of  New  York  did  not  survive, 
legislation  to  lift  the  embargo  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  another  bill  has 
passed  both  legislative  bodies.  Hatfield’s  bill 
never  made  it  to  the  Senate  floor,  but 
Bingham’s  was  introduced  into  the 
House  and  approved  on  Mar.  3 as  an 
amendment  to  a foreign  military  aid  bill. 

“The  House  version  had  an  amendment 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  on  Vietnam; 
the  Senate  version  did  not,  ” explains 


Delton  Franz,  director  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  Peace  Section  Washington 
Office.  “The  amendment  could  have 
either  stayed  or  been  dropped  depending 
which  body  decided  to  recede  and  allow 
the  other’s  version  to  stand  on  this  point.  ” 
The  amendment  was  retained. 


Cites  the  Return  of  Commitment 
To  Marriages 

An  author  and  lecturer  on  marriage 
expressed  the  view  that  “commitment  ” 
and  “creative  fidelity”  marriages  are 
coming  back  into  style  and  that  the 
“anti-marriage  propaganda”  is  dying. 
Observing  that  the  Masters  and  Johnson 
book.  The  Pleasure  Bond,  opened  the 
door  to  a reevaluation  of  commitment  in 
marriage,  Clayton  Barbeau  said  his 
new  book.  Creative  Marriage:  The  Middle 
Years,  goes  beyond  the  famed  sex  re- 
searchers by  claiming  that  “when  you 
have  commitment,  you  don  t need  extra- 
marital sex.  It’s  not  simply  wrong;  it  s 
unnecessary.” 

Mr.  Barbeau  said  that  a few  years  ago 
he  could  not  find  a publisher  for  his  book 
because  it  “upheld  fidelity  and  traditional 
marriage.  ” The  book,  published  by  Seabury 
Press,  New  York,  is  riding  the  crest  of 
what  Mr.  Barbeau  called  a “renaissance  of 
family  life  concern.  ” It  addresses  itself  to 
the  “middle  years”  in  marriage,  when 
tensions,  lack  of  communication,  and  fears 
of  aging  create  a relationship  of 
“strangers”  even  among  the  most  success- 
ful marriages. 

West  German  Law  Aids 
Conscientious  Objectors 

Conscientious  objectors  to  military  ser- 
vice will  get  a break  under  new  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  West  Germany’s  Bundes- 
tag (lower  house).  From  now  on,  men  who 
object  to  serving  in  the  military  for 
religious  or  moral  reasons  will  not  have 
to  appear  before  a special  tribunal  and 
explain  or  justify  their  reasons.  All  they 
will  have  to  do  is  declare  in  writing  that 
they  are  invoking  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection. 

Conscientious  objectors  are  subject  to 
18  months  of  special  civilian  service, 
mainly  in  hospitals,  in  lieu  of  a 15- 
month  hitch  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


Baptist  Membership  Rises  in  Oceania 

Baptist  membership  in  Oceania  (the 
southwest  Pacific  Ocean  area)  increased 
by  1,924  to  a total  of  114,265  in  the  past 
year,  according  to  preliminary  statistics 
released  by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance. 
Largest  membership  gain  came  in  Papua 
New  Guinea,  up  3,575  to  15,505.  The 
number  of  Baptist  congregations  there 
declined,  however,  from  221  to  171. 
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The  Road  Ahead 


We  begin  this  issue  with  a personal  testimony  from  one 
who  looked  back  and  thought  about  where  she  had  been. 
This  is  a useful  experience  for  anyone,  since  what  we 
are  now  is  related  to  where  we  have  been.  To  look  at 
the  road  behind  helps  to  understand  who  we  are  and  what 
we  may  become  under  God. 

But  what  of  the  road  ahead?  Are  we  able  to  gaze  for- 
ward and  see  what  we  are  likely  to  encounter  there  and 
so  prepare  for  it?  This  is  a much  more  difficult  exercise. 
One  of  the  common  ways  to  predict  the  future  is  to  ana- 
lyze the  past  and  present  and  then  expect  that  the  same 
trends  will  continue  into  the  future. 

Though  not  very  satisfactory,  this  is  closer  to  the  mark 
than  to  give  no  thought  at  all.  But  it  has  limitations. 
Lyle  Schaller  quotes  several  20-year  predictions  which 
were  sealed  in  a capsule  in  1955  and  opened  in  1975: 
“ ‘By  1975,  there  will  be  little  inflation  and  plenty  of 
jobs.’  ‘An  unmanned  satellite  aircraft  will  have  flown  to 
outer  space  beyond  200  miles  out.’  ‘The  cars  of  1975 
will  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  today.’  ‘A  tele- 
phone in  nearly  every  room  of  the  average  home  will 
be  considered  essential.’  ” {Understanding  Tomorrow,  p.  5.) 

If  we  tried  a few  predictions  for  the  next  20  years, 
would  we  miss  as  badly  as  these?  And  if  we  would,  is  it 
perhaps  just  as  well  to  take  life  as  it  comes  without  en- 
gaging in  futile  attempts  to  see  ahead?  Yes  and  No.  Schal- 
ler’s little  book  suggests  that  it  may  be  possible  to  do  a 
better  job  than  the  prophets  above  if  one  gives  careful 
attention  to  things  that  are  happening  now  and  considers 
how  these  can  affect  the  future. 

What  Schaller’s  comments  will  look  like  in  1996  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  some  of  his  observations  about  current 
affairs  are  of  interest.  He  observes  that  in  the  U.S.  there 
has  been  a migration  from  large  cities  into  smaller  ones  and 
asks  what  will  happen  when  the  pension  payments  come  due 
for  the  public  employees  of  these  large  cities. 

He  puts  into  concrete  terms  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  birth- 
rate during  the  first  half  of  the  1970s:  700,000  babies  each 
year  who  were  not  born.  In  years  to  come,  he  says,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  missing  700,000  will  feel  the  lack 
of  their  presence.  For  example,  in  2020,  they  could  use 
their  help  in  paying  the  social  security  expenses  of  their 


parents,  helping  with  voluntary  work,  and  filling  the  church 
buildings.  In  fact,  he  wonders  if  they  might  miss  them  so 
badly  that  large  families  will  become  popular  again. 

Schaller  notes  too  the  characteristics  of  the  immigrants 
who  have  been  coming  to  the  U.S.  and  how  an  increasing 
number  are  Spanish-speaking.  He  observes  also  that  a 
number  of  these  new  immigrants  want  to  retain  their  own 
language  instead  of  changing  to  English  and  wonders  what 
this  will  do  to  the  country. 

Now  such  observations  may  be  interesting,  but  what  do 
they  say  to  us  about  the  need  for  faithful  service  in  the 
church?  Do  we  not  expect  to  be  faithful  whether  the 
people  are  many  or  few,  regardless  of  where  they  come 
from  and  what  the  language  is?  Indeed,  but  as  it  is  more 
comfortable  and  sensible  to  read  a road  map  in  a strange 
country,  so  we  may  better  adjust  to  the  changes  coming 
if  we  can  see  them  ahead. 

But  it  is  hard  to  change  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Why 
is  it  so  hard  for  us  to  change?  Schaller  has  an  answer  for 
this.  He  says  it  has  been  found  that  ehange  is  harder  in 
an  institution  which  is  involved  with  people  working  to- 
gether than  in  one  concerned  only  with  turning  out  pro- 
ducts. The  better  the  relations  among  the  people,  the 
harder  it  is  to  change. 

Now  we  perhaps  know  why  it  was  easier  to  crucify 
Jesus  than  to  adjust  to  His  sharp  words  about  righteous- 
ness and  justice.  Does  this  prineiple  also  explain  why 
many  of  us  are  wide  open  to  new  machines  in  our 
offiees  and  on  our  farms,  but  sit  tight  on  our  church 
pews  when  someone  proposes  movable  ehairs  as  a 
better  way? 

Yet  we  observe  that  some  people  do  change.  We  note 
also  that  some  things  must  remain.  If  the  right  things 
are  cherished,  maybe  the  things  that  should  change  are 
easily  changed.  If,  for  example,  faith,  hope  and  love  re- 
main, strategies  may  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  new  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  love  God  and  seek  to  serve  our  fellows,  we  will 
study  the  map  of  the  road  ahead  to  see  how  we  may 
change  our  strategies  to  meet  a changed  situation.  Though 
it  does  not  outline  strategies,  Schaller’s  book  alerts  us  to 
some  possible  turns  in  the  road.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Whatever  Is  Happening  to  Abstinence? 

by  Andrew  G.  Manners 


The  age  in  which  we  live  is  frequently  dissected  and 
analyzed.  Often  our  culture  and  homes  are  labeled  as 
being  permissive  and  many  of  the  old  standards  seem  to 
be  bombarded  on  every  side  until  thoughtful  Christians 
wonder  what  moral,  ethical,  or  spiritual  stereotype  will  be 
destroyed  next.  One  stereotype  that  is  badly  battered  is 
the  one  that  Christians  don’t  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 

We  live  in  a day  in  which  drinking  is  romanticized, 
glamorized  by  the  entertainment  media  as  well  as  by  ad- 
vertising. The  Christian  Science  Monitor  released  a 


report  recently  showing  that  in  250  hours  of  television 
viewing  there  were  scenes  involving  hard  liquor  .507 
times,  10  times  more  frequently  than  soft  drinks,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  real  life  soft  drinks  are  consumed  16 
times  more  frequently  than  liquor. 

Besides,  the  distilled  spirits  industry  (not  to  mention  the 
beer  and  wine  industries  besides)  last  year  spent  $204 
million  on  advertising  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  bill- 
boards. 

When  80  percent  of  the  TV  shows  have  drinking  scenes. 
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it  is  pretty  difficult  not  to  begin  to  believe  that  everyone 
is  doing  it. 

There  are  some  guidelines,  however,  that  might  help 
us  if  we  wish  to  make  a significant  impact  upon  this  cus- 
tom that  is  such  a great  factor  in  the  ruining  of  lives, 
careers,  homes,  and  so  many  of  the  values  of  society  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  church. 

Some  Guidelines.  First,  let’s  remind  ourselves  that  ab- 
staining is  always  a negative  in  and  of  itself.  Abstinence  is 
not  doing  something.  It  cannot  be  positive.  Abstinence  is 
not  a way  of  meeting  needs.  It  is  not  a substitute  for  drink- 
ing. Abstinence  has  value  only  when  the  motivation  for 
abstaining  is  linked  with  something  that  is  exciting  and 
rewarding.  It  might  be  that  one  is  “turned  on”  to  Jesus 
Christ  — so  excited  over  what  Christ  is  doing  in  one’s  life 
that  one  doesn’t  need  a liquid  crutchl  It  is  indeed  life 
changing  when  one  grasps,  as  Major  Ian  Thomas  puts 
it,  that  “Christ  came  not  to  save  man  from  hell  but  to 
get  God  out  of  heaven  into  man!  ” 

Other  substitutes  or  alternatives  to  drinking  for  feeling 
good  about  oneself  might  include  such  as  getting  to  know 
people,  mental-spiritual  growth  programs,  recreation, 
valuing,  hobbies,  building  a healthy  ego,  relaxing,  and 
learning  to  enjoy  fun!  (This  is  not  meant  to  exhaust  all  the 
possibilities! ) 

You  see,  abstinence  is  a tragically  negative  thing  if  o^e 
becomes  superrighteous  and  looks  down,  like  the  Phari- 
sees, on  any  who  do  not  come  up  to  his  standard  of  righ- 
teousness or  performance. 

Second,  we  should  become  increasingly  aware  that  we 
live  in  a drug-oriented  society.  We  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  be  aware  of  the  excesses  to  whieh  some  drug  com- 
panies have  gone  to  “push”  drugs  at  us.  It  is  easy  to 
become  a pill  popper  and  to  assume  that  pills  solve  prob- 
lems. At  best,  the  pills  give  surcease  from  pain  or  dis- 
eomfort  while  a doctor  or  other  professional  helps  us  get 
at  the  condition  that  brought  on  the  need  for  aid. 

Third,  if  we  really  want  to  become  a part  of  a move- 
ment to  reduce  the  use  of  alcohol,  then  we  must  begin  to 
see  that  alcohol  use  and  abuse  are  really  related  to 
many  other  kinds  of  destructive  behaviors.  The  same 
pressures,  frustrations,  and  anxieties  that  push  one  per- 
son toward  alcohol  may  cause  someone  else  to  try  to 
control  his  or  her  environment  by  nibbling  away  at  food. 
I can  compulsively  eat  and  make  myself  feel  better  about 
my  problems,  and  that  is  not  unlike  the  person  who  com- 
pulsively drinks  for  the  same  reason.  Or  I may  become  a 
workaholic  (work-addict)  — compulsively  driving  myself 
to  achieve  or  to  make  more  money  or  to  be  busily  spin- 
ning wheels  and  meshing  gears  — reminding  the  good 
Lord  that  1 am  doing  all  this  for  Him. 
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Don’t  you  see,  then  I can  tell  myself  that  I am  doing 
all  these  good  things  for  my  family  or  for  the  church  or 
for  the  Lord  — even  though  the  devastating  pace  of  my 
work  destroys  my  relationship  with  all  these. 

Fourth,  another  great  tragedy  often  involved  in  the  use 
of  alcohol-drugs  for  problem-solving  is  the  faet  that  so 
many  people  have  arrested  their  emotional  growth  when 
they  start  using  the  drinks-drugs  as  their  coping  mechan- 
isms. A person  can  limit  his/her  ability  to  grow,  to  learn, 
to  adjust  — if  the  chemical  solutions  are  sought  often 
enough.  We  limit  ourselves  and  we  limit  what  God 
wants  to  do  for  us  when  we  turn  to  the  short-term  so- 
lution through  the  bottle  or  pills. 

Abstinence  Neglected.  To  summarize  and  restate  my 
point  is  to  underline  the  fact  that  I think  abstinence  is 
being  neglected  and  undersold  as  a great  and  viable  part 
of  Christian  living  and  commitment.  The  poorest  friend 
to  abstinence  has  often  been  its  advocate  because  of  the 
tendency  to  lift  drinking  up  as  sign  of  not  being  a Chris- 
tian and  lifting  up  abstinence  as  though  that  is  a positive 
evidence  of  being  a Christian. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy,  well-known  United  Metho- 
dist leader,  loved  to  tell  the  story  of  the  little  old  lady 
who  got  up  in  prayer  meeting  and  said:  “I  think  young 
people  ought  to  do  what  is  right  and  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  do  it  willingly!  ” No  one  would  ever  question  the 
integrity  of  her  motives  or  that  her  spirit  was  intrepid, 
to  say  the  least.  But  it  brings  sharply  into  focus  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  how  we  can  perpetuate  abstinence 
as  a part  of  the  happy  Christian  life.  ^ 
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Rich  Man's  Drinks 
Poor  Man's  Bread 

by  Claire  Ewert 

The  distribution  of  the  world’s  wealth  allows  the 
First  World  countries  — those  countries  that  are  highly 
developed  and  wealthy  — to  command  more  than  their 
equal  share  of  the  world’s  food.  Alcohol  production,  al- 
though not  the  major  difficulty  responsible  for  world  food 
imbalance,  plays  an  important  role. 

In  the  years  1974-75,  the  30-most-needy  developing 
countries  listed  by  the  United  Nations  needed  another 
eight  million  tons  of  grain  to  meet  their  import  require- 
ments. Two  years  previously,  Canada  used  over  one 
million  tons  of  foodstuffs  for  commercial  production  of  al- 
cohol. 

The  amounts  of  grains  and  fruits  used  to  produce  al- 
cohol is  alarming.  The  wineries  in  1972  used  99,816 
tons  of  such  foodstuffs  as  grapes,  apples,  sugar,  and  honey 
to  produce  their  product.  In  the  same  year,  the  dis- 
tilleries used  559,289  tons  of  foodstuffs  in  the  form  of 
cereals  such  as  corn,  rye,  barley,  wheat;  sugar;  and  fresh 
I fruits.  Breweries  used  up  384,682  tons  of  such  foodstuffs 
as  barley,  cornflakes,  soybean  flakes,  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

In  total,  the  commercial  manufacture  of  liquor  in  1972 
consumed  1,042,787  tons  of  foodstuffs.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  quantities  of  food  products  used  in  home  stills 
or  breweries. 

Enough  to  Feed  Four  Million.  Canadians  consume 
enough  grain  in  one  year  in  the  form  of  alcohol  to  feed 
over  four  million  Colombians  on  an  adequate  yearly  diet. 

Malnourishment  caused  by  insufficient  calorie  con- 
sumption and  by  too  little  protein  and  other  nutrients  af- 
flicts an  estimated  400  million  to  1.5  billion  of  the  world’s 
poor,  whether  in  the  Third  World  or  in  a First  World 
country’s  low-income  group. 

Children  and  pregnant  women  are  hardest  hit.  A grow- 
ing body  demands  2 1/2  times  more  protein,  pound  for 
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pound,  than  a mature  body.  Nutrition  experts  estimate  that 
70  percent  of  the  Third  World  countries’  children  suffer 
from  malnourishment. 

In  its  severest  forms,  malnourishment  manifests  itself  in 
the  two  conditions,  kwashiorkor  and  marasmus.  Kwashiorkor 
is  typified  by  a bloated  appearance.  Accumulated  fluids 
push  against  wasted  muscles  in  the  hands,  feet,  belly, 
and  face.  This  condition,  caused  by  acute  lack  of  protein, 
can  result  in  brain  damage,  anemia,  diarrhea,  irrita- 
bility, apathy,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Marasmus,  another  form  of  malnourishment,  which  is 
the  result  of  insufficient  calories  as  well  as  protein,  is 
characterized  by  stick  limbs,  bloated  belly,  wide  eyes,  and 
a stretched-skin  face.  With  the  fat  gone,  the  skin  hangs 
in  wrinkles  or  draws  tight  over  bones.  This  condition  re- 
sults in  anemia,  diarrhea,  dehydration,  and  a ravenous 
appetite.  Only  3 percent  of  all  child  victims  of  malnourish- 
ment actually  suffer  from  these  severe  conditions. 

The  universally  accepted  figure  is  10,000  hunger  deaths 
throughout  the  world  each  day  of  the  year.  These  deaths 
are  due  to  starvation  and  weakness  and  disease  induced 
by  malnourishment. 

In  the  Third  World  countries,  where  the  average  yearly 
per  capita  income  is  below  $100,  40  out  of  every  100  ba- 
bies that  are  born,  die  before  they  are  five  years  of  age. 
Another  40  will  suffer  permanent  brain  and  body  damage 
from  malnutrition. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  to  deal  with  the  imbal- 
ance of  food  production  and  consumption.  We,  in  the  rich 
nations,  could  adopt  a simpler  lifestyle  — eat  less  meat 
and  drink  fewer  alcoholic  beverages.  We  could  maintain 
our  present  rate  of  consumption  and  increase  our  gifts  of 
money  to  the  developing  countries  to  help  meet  the  im- 
mediate crisis.  Or  we  could  adopt  a “lifeboat  ” point  of 
view.  This  would  involve  maintaining  our  present  rates 
of  consumption  and  refusing  aid  to  countries  with  a food- 
shortage  problem. 

The  idea  of  “lifeboat  ethics  ’ is  gaining  popularity  in 
North  America.  The  analogy  consists  of  the  affluent,  well- 
fed  countries  safely  in  a lifeboat,  surrounded  by  a sea 
filled  with  poor,  underfed  nations,  some  treading  water, 
some  close  to  drowning.  The  lifeboat  theorists  suggest  that 
the  secure  should  be  highly  selective  in  tossing  out  life 
preservers;  if  everyone  is  helped,  the  lifeboat  may  sink 
of  its  own  weight. 

If  we  maintained  our  present  level  of  consumption,  there 
would  eventually  be  no  surplus  foodstuffs.  Experts  main- 
tain that  at  present  there  is  enough  arable  land  to  feed 
the  world;  about  3.5  billion  acres  are  currently  in  pro- 
duction, and  another  6.6  billion  acres  could  be  brought 
into  use  with  proper  irrigation  and  land  development.  The 
potential  for  feeding  the  world  does  exist.  But  money  aid 
without  proper  expertise  to  help  with  the  distribution  and 
education  in  needy  situations  will  result  in  a greater  food 
imbalance:  In  many  Third  World  countries,  the  food- 
stuffs are  available  only  at  such  inflated  prices  as  to  make 
them  inaccessible. 
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A Change  of  Style.  The  third  alternative  is  a change  in 
lifestyle.  One  suggestion  is  to  eat  two  meatless  meals  each 
week,  use  fewer  highly  processed  foods,  spend  less  on  to- 
bacco and  alcohol,  and  live  in  smaller  houses.  A simpler 
lifestyle  that  does  not  include  alcohol  could  contribute 
to  an  equalizing  distribution  of  the  world’s  food  supply. 

It  appears  that  more  needs  to  be  done  in  rich  coun- 
tries to  change  patterns  of  consumption  than  in  poor  coun- 
tries to  increase  production.  Although  increased  production 


in  Third  World  countries  is  necessary,  unless  First  World 
nations  stop  creating  such  a lucrative  market  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  tobacco,  these  countries  will  find  it  difficult  to 
change  their  production  to  rice  and  vegetables. 

Alcohol  production  does  play  an  important  role.  Alcohol 
consumption  in  all  nations,  especially  the  “have  ” nations, 
is  a very  poor  use  of  agricultural  foodstuffs.  What  is  our 
response  to  the  food  needs  of  the  world?  Do  we  see  the 
use  of  foodstuffs  for  liquor  production  as  a “crime?  ” 


Are  Your  Bad  Habits  Killing  You? 


After  a doctor  had  told  some  businessmen  at  a Palm 
Springs,  California,  meeting  that  they  were  dying  early 
because  of  bad  habits,  they  lined  up  for  a round  of  golf  — 
and  covered  the  links  riding  in  carts. 

And  one  of  the  doctor’s  comments  had  been  that,  for 
golf  to  be  of  physical  benefit,  they  would  have  to  carry  the 
caddies  on  their  shoulders  and  run  between  shots. 

That  evening  one  of  the  businessmen  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  doctor’s  advice.  Cutting  the  air  with  a 
dramatic  sweep  of  his  arm,  he  snapped,  “I  refuse  to 
listen  to  him!  ” 

They  Know  It,  But.  . . . The  average  American  male  is 
drinking  too  much,  or  smoking  too  much,  or  eating  too 
much,  or  eating  the  wrong  foods,  or  not  exercising  enough, 
or  damaging  his  health  with  some  combination  of  these. 

That’s  not  news.  Businessmen  and  others  have  been 
told  that  for  years,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  prob- 
ably know  that  it’s  true.  The  problem,  says  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Bates,  a Lansing,  Michigan,  physician  who  lectures 
on  executive  health  and  the  psychology  of  addictions, 
is  that  they  stubbornly  refuse  to  improve  their  habits  un- 
til it’s  too  late. 

American  men,  on  the  average,  die  seven  years  younger 
than  women  do.  “We  are  aware  people  in  this  country 
aren’t  as  healthy  as  in  other  countries,  ” Dr.  Bates  says. 
“There  are  16  other  countries  where  males  live 
longer.  ” The  No.  1 killer  is  heart  disease,  followed  by 
lung  cancer,  strokes,  cirrhosis,  and  automobile  accidents 
(half  of  them  related  to  alcohol). 

Men  have  worse  habits  than  women,  but  women’s 
habits  are  becoming  worse,  too.  “We  may  be  on  the  thresh- 
old when  women  may  die  at  the  same  rate  as  males,  ” 
the  doctor  believes. 

“Most  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  are  preventable 
by  present-day  knowledge,  ” but  most  also  eventually  be- 
come irreversible.  Dr.  Bates  says. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  Industry  Week,  April  5,  1976.  Copy- 
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If  a person  hasn’t  smoked  too  long  and  quits,  his  lungs 
can  return  to  a presmoking  eondition  within  six  months. 
If  that  person  continues  to  smoke,  he’s  getting  “4.1  min- 
utes of  pleasure,  and  he’s  dying  the  rest  of  the  time,  ” the 
doctor  contends. 

Smokers  are  sick  45  percent  more  often  than  non- 
smokers,  have  40  percent  more  auto  accidents,  and  have 
one  third  more  industrial  accidents.  “They  believe  in 
magic  and  that  they  can  do  things  bad  and  be  rescued  by 
a fairy  finding  cancer  in  time,”  Dr.  Bates  says.  “They 
gamble  with  their  health,  jobs,  and  property.” 

Turning  to  drinking,  he  points  out  that  four  drinks  a 
day  — whether  liquor,  wine,  or  beer  — can  cause  brain 
and  liver  damage.  He  draws  the  line  between  alcoholics 
and  heavy  social  drinkers  at  up  to  seven  drinks  on  each 
of  four  or  five  occasions  a month.  “Alcoholics  die  15 
years  younger,”  he  adds.  “Social  drinkers  don’t  die  earlier, 
but  reach  senility  earlier.  ” 

If  overweight  is  the  problem,  prevention  involves  a dual 
reduction  of  intake  — especially  saturated  fats  from  ani- 
mals, which  contain  the  most  cholesterol  — and  exereise. 
Whether  it’s  jogging,  cycling,  swimming,  or  active  eompe- 
tition,  exercise  should  be  strenuous  and  continuous  enough 
to  maintain  a 130-beats-a-minute  heartbeat  for  20  minutes 
at  least  three  times  a week. 

Although  some  authorities  would  add  stress  to  the 
list.  Dr.  Bates  contends  that  “most  people  are  probably 
suffering  more  from  boredom  and  frustration,  and  then  go 
home  and  drink  too  much  and  eat  too  much.  ” He  cites  a 
study  which  showed  that  top-level  executives  had  the  lowest 
rate  of  heart  attacks,  people  in  routine  white-collar  jobs 
the  highest. 

Self-Control.  Regardless  of  the  bad  habit,  a person  must 
arrange  for  abstinence,  self-denial,  and  renewal.  Set  a 
date  to  break  a bad  habit.  Dr.  Bates  advises,  “then  do 
it  completely  and  irrevocably. 

“The  trick,”  he  says,  using  humorous  phraseology  to 
make  a deadly  serious  point,  “is  to  die  young  as  late  in 
life  as  possible.”  ^ 
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An  Alarming  Trend 

by  Roy  S.  Koch 


“Me  an  alcoholic?  Who  do  you  think  I am?” 

“No,  no,  not  an  alcoholic,  by  no  means.  I mean  an  Al- 
most Alcoholic.” 

AA  (Alcoholics  Anonymous)  is  a widely  known  organiza- 
tion to  help  self-confessed  alcoholics  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. One  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  AA  is  that  the 
person  to  be  helped  recognizes  himself  to  be  an  alcoholic. 
With  that  admission  is  the  companion  understanding  that 
recovery  from  his  illness  requires  total  abstinence  from  al- 
cohol the  rest  of  his  life. 

An  increasing  number  of  Mennonites  drink  socially  but 
with  moderation.  They  know  (hopefully)  that  they  are  not 
alcoholics.  Statistics  reveal,  however,  that  a significant 
number  (10  percent)  of  social  drinkers  are  Almost  Alco- 
holics and  will  eventually  become  Altogether  Alcoholics. 

There  is  a significant  shift  in  attitudes  among  Menno- 
nites toward  social  drinking.  A task  force  on  alcohol  in 
the  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Conference  made  some 
disturbing  discoveries  in  a 1975  study.  They  discovered 
that  persons  in  professional  occupations  and  younger  per- 
sons under  35  years  of  age  have  shifted  away  from  the 
traditional  attitudes  toward  alcohol  use.  The  shift  was  even 
more  pronounced  in  persons  under  21. 

One  may  speculate  on  why  this  shift  is  occurring.  Years 
ago  there  were  no  general  sentiment  against  alcohol  use. 
But  with  the  period  of  enlightenment  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  around  the  turn  of  the  century  a strong  witness 
developed  against  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol.  Now  we 
are  in  the  process  of  losing  the  ground  that  was  gained. 

Many  believe  that  this  shift  is  due  to  increased  affluence, 
a new  sophistication  or  world-consciousness,  a reluctance 
to  appear  different  from  others,  and  peer  pressure.  This 
freedom  to  indulge  in  beverage  alcohol  has  come  about 
in  spite  of  the  solid  evidence  that  one  out  of  ten  social 
drinkers  will  someday  have  serious  problems  with  alco- 
holism. Statistics  on  time  lost  from  work,  on  family  break- 
ups, on  fatal  accidents,  and  other  evils  related  to  alcohol 
consumption  seem  not  to  deter  these  people  from  their 
new  liberal  attitudes. 

These  emancipated  Mennonites  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  abundance  of  refreshing,  nonintoxicating  beverages 
but  will  choose  the  additional  prestige  that  comes  from 
beverages  that  contain  alcohol.  Many  Christian  business- 


Roy  S.  Koch  is  director  of  public  relations  for  Bethany  Christian 
High  School,  Goshen,  Ind. 


men  choose  ginger  ale  at  their  business  lunches  where 
liquor  is  served,  but  among  some  of  our  own  members  a 
movement  is  developing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  new  trend  also  bears  testimony  to  the  decreasing 
influence  the  church  has  in  their  thinking  and  conduct. 
A new  spirit  of  independence  and  desire  for  personal 
freedom  is  displacing  our  former  attitude  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility toward  each  other. 

Let’s  Prepare  Ourselves  for  Bad  News.  Somewhere  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  we  shall  become  accustomed  to 
the  slurred  syllables  of  a respected  Mennonite  rising 
from  the  table  with  his  business  prospect.  We  shall  be 
subjected  more  frequently  to  the  inane  humor  of  brethren 
who  are  three-quarters  stoned.  We  shall  read  in  the  pa- 
pers names  of  prominent  Mennonite  men  and  women  who 
have  been  arrested  for  DUI  (Driving  Under  the  Influence), 
others  who  have  been  involved  in  fatal  accidents  because 
of  liquor,  and  still  others  whose  drivers’  licenses  have 
been  revoked  for  drunken  driving  or  who  have  been 
given  suspended  sentences.  Then  we  may  write  Ichabod 
(the  glory  has  departed)  over  the /enviable  reputation  for 
sobriety  and  industry  which  we  have  earned  over  a peri- 
od of  many  decades  of  teaching,  living,  and  serving. 

There  are  solutions  to  this  trend  if  we  can  muster  suf- 
ficient strength  to  apply  them.  These  solutions  are  not 
impossible,  but  they  are  improbable.  Pessimism  is  more 
probable  than  optimism  in  this  area. 

We  can  stem  the  slide  into  disaster  if  the  vast  majority 
of  our  Mennonite  leaders  will  take  a uniform  position 
against  all  social  drinking.  It  will  take  a bold,  vocal  wit- 
ness and  an  unapologetic  stand.  It  will  require  a re- 
birth of  genuine  discipling  in  our  brotherhood  where  dedi- 
cated persons  will  have  the  courage  to  confront  rich  and 
self-sufficient  church  members  who  flaunt  their  indepen- 
dence. 

It  will  help  greatly  if  there  shall  arise  a few  cru- 
sading, campaigning  leaders  who  will  be  hard-hitting  and 
nonapologetic  for  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  beverages.  These  persons  who  are  successful  and 
respected  in  their  fields  can  speak  at  dinners  and  retreats 
and  exert  their  moral  influence  in  many  areas. 

Finally,  a genuine  renewal  of  spiritual  life,  including 
repentance  and  the  filling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  the 
ultimate  solution.  This  solution  will  have  the  essential 
dynamic  of  the  presence  of  God. 


May  18, 1976 
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Good  News 
for  Addicts 

by  Luke  Martin 


Having  left  Saigon  around  the  time  the  former  South 
Vietnamese  government  collapsed  in  April  1975,  I had  the 
mique  experience  of  returning  for  a short  visit  six 
months  later.  The  schedule  arranged  for  us  did  not  include 
meetings  with  many  old  friends,  yet  it  was  a privilege  to 
be  back  in  the  city  I had  called  home  for  many  years. 

One  of  our  visits  was  to  an  experimental  curative  cen- 
ter for  addicts  which  had  just  opened  at  the  Fatima  Center 
on  the  Saigon  River  near  the  Binh  Loi  Bridge. 

A certain  Dr.  Tuan  welcomed  us  to  the  Center.  We 
learned  that  a total  of  150  to  200  men  would  stay  at  the 
Center  from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  returning  to  their 
families  or  going  to  the  countryside  to  farm.  There  the 
local  community  and  personnel  from  the  social  welfare 
bureau  would  be  responsible  to  see  that  they  were  suc- 
cessfully reintegrated  into  society.  The  treatment  at  the 
Center  included  traditional  and  Western  medicines,  acu- 
puncture, and  pyschotherapy  done  by  a staff  of  our  doctors 
and  12  nurses. 

We  went  upstairs  where  many  of  the  young  men  were 
seated  in  a circle  on  the  floor,  enjoying  the  singing  of 
familiar  songs  led  by  a staff  member,  accompanied  by 
the  clapping  of  hands. 

While  I was  observing  the  group  with  interest,  one  of 
the  staff  doctors  turned  to  me  and  asked:  “You  are  a 
missionary,  aren’t  you?”  I was  flabbergasted.  I acknowl- 
edged that  I was.  “1  think  I saw  you  in  Pleiku  sev- 
eral times,  ” he  continued. 

I looked  at  him  and  slowly  asked:  “You  . . . you 
are  Dr.  Son?  ” He  nodded. 

I first  met  Dr.  Son  about  two  years  ago  when  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  and  the  Vietnamese  Evangelical 
Church  were  cooperating  in  a medical  program  at  Pleiku 
in  the  Central  Highlands.  A doctor  was  needed  at  the 
Evangelical  Clinic  and  Dr.  Son  volunteered. 

During  his  university  days  in  Saigon,  Son  was  a leader 
in  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  movement.  As 
he  explained  to  some  of  us,  he  struggled  through  the  issues 
of  science  and  faith  to  a more  mature  understanding  of 
the  Christian  way. 

Upon  graduation  he  was  drafted  into  the  medical  corps 
and  assigned  to  the  large  military  hospital  in  Pleiku.  As  a 
junior  officer  he  was  on  duty  long  hours  and  on  call  prac- 
tically all  the  time,  yet  he  volunteered  to  come  to  the 


Luke  Martin  served  formerly  in  Vietnam 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Salunga,  Pa. 


as  a missionary  with 


Evangelical  Clinic  a few  times  a week  to  see  patients. 

A resident  doctor  was  later  secured  for  the  clinic,  and 
Dr.  Son’s  services  were  no  longer  needed.  But  he  con- 
tinued giving  some  free  time  to  another  Christian-spon- 
sored medical  service  in  Pleiku. 

When  Pleiku  was  abandoned  by  government  forces  in 
March,  I never  heard  what  happened  to  Dr.  Son  and 
many  other  friends. 

In  mid-June  Dr.  Son  joined  tens  of  thousands  of  offi- 
cers for  a period  of  hoc-tap  (study  and  practice).  But  I 
never  thought  of  him  until  I noticed  a UPI  release  which 
appeared  in  a regional  newspaper  on  October  13:  ' 

Dr.  Tran  Thanh  Son,  who  formerly  worked  at  the 
Pleiku  military  hospital,  said  after  attending  the  reorien- 
tation classes  he  had  a new  concept  of  life. 

I can  see  clearly  that  labor  is  really  something  worth- 
while. I can  now  build  houses  and  dig  wells,’  Son  said.” 

I was  sure  that  this  was  the  Dr.  Son  I had  met.  Or 
could  the  Pleiku  hospital  have  had  another  Dr.  Son?  j 

So  you  are  Dr.  Son,”  I reflected  as  we  talked  to- 
gether at  the  experimental  center  for  addicts.  “I  heard  I 
about  you.  I saw  in  the  press  that  you  had  completed  j 
your  hoc-tap  and  had  now  returned  home.”  Surprised, 

Dr.  Son  admitted  that  before  he  left  the  reeducation  camp, 
he  had  been  interviewed  by  two  journalists.  But  he  did  ' 
not  know  that  it  had  been  publicly  reported.  I indicated  i 
that  the  report  was  likely  monitored  in  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, from  a radio  report. 

Now  since  returning  to  Saigon,  he  had  become  involved 
in  the  program  of  treating  drug  addicts.  While  in  Pleiku 
he  experimented  with  acupuncture  for  controlling  the 
pain  of  addicts  during  the  difficult  withdrawal  period.  He 
showed  us  a recently  published  book  on  acupuncture  which 
included  a chapter  he  had  written  on  its  use  in  treating  Ij 

addicts.  He  said  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  publish  J 

his  writing  previously. 

We  followed  Dr.  Son  as  he  walked  through  the  room,  i 

of  some  of  the  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  withdrav  C 

and  talked  softly  with  the  men.  One  man  was  having  se- 
vere pain  in  the  lower  area  of  his  back,  and  we  watched 
as  Dr.  Son  inserted  the  acupuncture  needle  into  the  man’s 
ear.  Within  45  seconds  the  pain  was  gone  and  the  man,  re- 
lieved, lay  down  again  to  rest. 

Dr.  Son  followed  us  out  to  the  car  and  gave  greetings 
as  we  parted.  I asked  Mr.  Long,  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tian who  accompanied  us,  whether  he  knew  Dr.  Son.  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “he  is  an  active  member  in  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Church.” 

We  left  Saigon  on  November  26.  On  my  return  to 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  I discovered  that  the  Foreign  Broad- 
casts Information  Service  had  - monitored  a Saigon  radio 
report  of  the  November  27  Giai  Phong  (Liberation)  daily 
which  carried  the  following  note:  ' 

There  is  a piece  of  good  news  for  drug  addicts:  the  j 
use  of  acupuncture  to  cure  drug  addiction  has  achieved 
initial  encouraging  results.”  J 
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1 could 
have  been 
a college 
dropout 
but  the  church 
was  there 


David  Brunner 


Gbshsn 

COLLEGE 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA  A652B 


For  me,  it  boiled  down  to  the 
question,  "Can  I remain  in  col- 
lege, or  will  I have  to  drop  out 
and  earn  money?"  With  financial 
aid  from  the  college  I was  able  to 
continue  my  education,  which  led 
to  my  pursuing  full-time  church 
service. 

What  would  have  happened  if  I 
had  been  forced  to  drop  out  and 
earn  money?  I don't  know.  I'm 
just  thankful  I got  the  assistance 
I needed  at  the  time. 


It  is  important  to  provide  such  fi- 
nancial aid  to  other  students  to 
help  them  prepare  for  the  voca- 
tions, especially,  as  in  my  case, 
for  vocations  with  service  emphases 
and  only  moderate  earning  power. 

David  Brunner  '60.  recipient  of  GC  grant 
in  1959-60:  former  pastor,  Summit  Chris- 
tian Fellowship.  Akron,  OH:  former  chap- 
lain, Akron  (OH)  Genera!  Medical  Cen- 
ter: former  MCC  volunteer  in  Whitesburg, 
KY:  now  pastor,  Nairn  Mennonite  Church, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ontario. 


I was  proud  to  be  a Menno  Si- 
mons scholar.  To  me  it  meant  that 
the  church,  through  Goshen  College, 
recognized  and  rewarded  my  efforts 
as  a student.  It  was  the  church, 
not  the  state,  who  was  helping  me 
through  college,  standing  behind  me 
at  a crucial  time  in  my  life. 

Young  people  need  this  kind  of 
support  to  let  them  know  they  are 


a valuable  part  of  the  church.  No 
Mennonite  youth  should  have  to 
miss  out  on  high-quality  Christian 
education  for  lack  of  funds. 

Nancy  Eash  Myers  '65.  Menno  Simons 
scholar.  1961-65:  former  English  teach- 
er in  Chicago:  Japan  (Voluntary  Service), 
and  Zaire  (Teachers  Abroad  Program): 
currently  full-time  mother  of  two.  Chi- 
cago, IL. 


I am  grateful  for  scholarship  as- 
sistance received  in  college  and 
medical  school.  An  education  at  Go- 
shen should  be  available  to  all  qual- 
ified applicants  regardless  of  per- 
sonal or  family  wealth  or  the  ability 
to  obtain  a bank  loan.  Prospective 
students  in  all  financial  brackets 
should  not  have  to  choose  a school 
solely  on  the  basis  of  cost. 
Scholarships  are  one  way  to  help 


students  who  want  the  advantages 
of  Goshen,  but  who  for  financial 
reasons  might  have  to  settle  for 
second  best. 

J.  D.  Byler  '66,  Menno  Simons  scholar, 
1962-66:  former  MCC  Voluntary  Service 
medical  doctor,  Whitesburg,  KY:  current- 
ly continuing  medical  practice  in  Whites- 
burg, KY 


Of  every  gift  dollar  received  by 
Goshen  College  for  operations, 
$.29  goes  toward  scholarships  foi 
worthy,  needy  students.  In  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  Goshen  College 
awarded  $230,000  for  scholarships 
and  grants  from  gifts  received 
for  operations.  All  scholarships  and 
grants  are  made  without  obliga- 
tion for  repayment,  and  many  are 
renewable,  contingent,  of  course, 
upon  satisfactory  academic  progress 
and  continuing  acceptance  of  the 
standard  of  life  at  the  college. 

A scholarship  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  life  and  service  of  a 


young  person  who  shows  prom- 
ise and  capability.  There  are 
so  many  fine  young  persons  these 
days  and  such  limited  resources, 
there  are  never  enough  scholar- 
ship funds  to  "go  around." 

Regular  and  increased  support  of 
Christian  higher  education  will  pro- 
vide more  scholarships.  And,  with 
more  persons  trained  to  their  high- 
est potential,  the  aims  of  the  king- 
dom can  be  more  effectively  reached. 
A college  dropout  because  of  money 
is  a problem,  and  everybody  may 
ultimately  suffer. 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational,  athletic,  financial  aid.  and  employment  policies 
and  programs 


church  news 


African  Volunteers  Petition  Kissinger 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teers in  eastern  Africa  petitioned  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to 
“redirect  American  policy  through  a pro- 
African  stance.”  Pressing  for  a “more 
moral  approach  ...  to  African  concerns,” 
the  letter  was  handed  to  Kissinger  dur- 
ing his  African  tour,  which  included 
his  appearance  at  the  UNCTAD  Confer- 
ence in  Nairobi. 

The  letter  urged  that:  (1)  the  U.S. 
take  positive  steps  to  eliminate  the  in- 
justice of  minority  rule  in  Africa,  (2)  the 
economic  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations  on  such  countries  be  strictly  en- 
forced by  the  U.S.,  (3)  the  Congress 
hasten  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment, 


Yoder  Visiting 
South  Africa  Churches 

Mennonite  theologian  John  Howard 
Yoder  is  currently  a guest  resource  per- 
son for  the  South  Africa  Council  of 
Churches  and  is  leading  seminars  in 
South  Africa  on  Christian  thought  on 
peace,  power,  and  justice. 

Yoder,  who  arrived  in  South  Africa  on 
Apr.  27  traveling  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
is  spending  slightly  more  than  three 
weeks  conducting  seminars  at  Johannes- 
burg, Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Pieter- 
maritzburg, and  Pretoria. 

In  South  Africa,  which  is  mostly  black 
but  ruled  by  whites,  racial  tensions  and 
the  threat  of  violence  have  been  mount- 
ing in  recent  years.  As  a result  the 
church  in  South  Africa  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  remaining 
relevant  and  hopes  to  discover  through 
study  and  discussion  with  Yoder  how 
peace,  power,  and  justice  could  fit  to- 
gether in  the  South  African  context. 

In  his  seminars  Yoder  plans  to  review 
the  approaches  of  Christians  in  other 
time  periods  and  places  to  issues  of  so- 
cial ethics,  interpreting  more  specifically 
the  stance  of  the  historic  peace  churches. 

Attending  the  seminars  will  be  semi- 
nary students,  ordained  ministers,  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Yoder  may  also  be  giving  some  public 
lectures  during  his  time  in  South  Africa 
either  on  biblical  themes  based  on  sec- 
tions of  his  books.  The  Original  Revolu- 


and  (4)  the  U.S.  establish  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  newly  independent  Angola. 
A final  paragraph  expressed  appreciation 
for  recent  positive  American  moves  in 
policy  toward  Africa;  namely,  (1)  the  re- 
signation of  Nathaniel  Davis,  assistant 
secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs  and 
(2)  the  vote  of  Congress  against  military 
aid  to  factions  in  Angola. 

MCC  volunteers  from  Ethiopia,  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  the  Sudan  drew  up  the 
statement  during  their  annual  retreat  at 
Brackenhurst  Assembly,  Limuru  near  Nai- 
robi. Volunteer  teachers  in  Kenya,  re- 
presentatives of  the  Church  of  God  who 
joined  in  the  retreat,  also  signed  the 
letter. 


tion  and  The  Politics  of  Jesus,  or  on 
the  peace  issue  from  a church  history 
perspective. 

Previous  to  traveling  to  South  Africa, 
Yoder  was  studying  at  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  Tantur,  a suburb  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  giving  lectures  and  seminars 
focusing  on  The  Politics  of  Jesus  to  both 
Jerusalem’s  Christian  and  Judaic  commu- 
nities as  part  of  an  MCC  program. 

New  Survivors'  Aid  Plan 
Announced 

Harold  L.  Swartzendruber,  general 
manager  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Associ- 
ation (MMAA),  said  there  is  excitement 
at  MMAA  headquarters  “about  the  Indi- 
ana Insurance  Department’s  approval  of 
a unique  kind  of  congregational  sur- 
vivors’ aid ‘life’  plan.  ” 

The  new  program  will  enable  congre- 
gations in  the  various  Mennonite  con- 
ferences to  share  directly  in  untimely- 
death  costs  with  a minimum  of  proce- 
dures and  cost.  MMAA  will  provide  an 
agreement  with  the  congregation.  The 
church  fellowship  chooses  the  benefits 
best  suited  to  the  group,  pays  the  as- 
sessments, and  reports  any  changes  in 
membership  to  MMAA. 

For  additional  details,  congregations 
should  contact  their  area  MMAA  repre- 
sentative or  the  central  offices  at  Go- 
shen, Ind.  Field  men  are  Wes  Gunther, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Phillip  Marner,  Kalona, 
Iowa;  R.  Wayne  Mumaw,  Hutchinson, 
Kan.;  Eugene  Headings,  Amboy,  Ind.; 


Robert  Stoltzfus,  Mantua,  Ohio;  Lloyd 
Boshart,  Lowville,  N.Y.;  and  Larry  News- 
wanger,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Church  Grows 
in  the  Philippines 

James  Metzler  reported  from  the  Phil- 
ippines that  in  March  Brother  Sacapano 
baptized  50  new  believers  of  the  Lumban 
Bible  Church  (Mennonite).  He  also  re- 
ceived 23  into  the  Tangadan  congrega- 
tion in  Abra.  Two  thirds  of  the  new  mem- 
bers are  adults  and  one  third  are  teen- 
agers. Another  large  group  at  Panta- 
bangan  were  scheduled  for  baptism  in 
April. 

Metzler  explained  that  the  additions 
in  the  three  main  churches  of  Missions 
Now  have  resulted  largely  from  the 
World  Vision  child-care  program  and 
follow-up  home  Bible  studies.  He  said 
the  projects  give  opportunities  for  the 
church  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  encourage  local  believers 
to  serve  those  who  are  more  needy 
than  they. 

Metzler  also  pointed  out  that  with  the 
increased  number  of  believers  the  need 
for  leadership  training  has  become  acute. 

Academic  Troika 
Formed  at  EMC 

Three  Eastern  Mennonite  College  faculty 
members  have  been  named  associate 
deans  to  provide  academic  leadership  at 
the  college,  effective  July  1.  EMC  Presi- 
dent Myron  S.  Augsburger  announced  last 
week  the  appointment  of  Daniel  B.  Suter 
as  associate  dean  of  sciences,  Willard  M. 
Swartley  as  associate  dean  of  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  Jesse  T.  Byler  as 
associate  dean  of  professional  programs. 

Augsburger  said  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  approved  the  ap- 
pointments, and  the  EMC  faculty  endorsed 
them  “with  the  understanding  that  a vice- 
president  for  academic  affairs  and  dean  will 
be  named  within  two  years,  and  if  pos- 
sible by  July  1977. 

Daniel  Yutzy,  vice-president  for  academic 
affairs  and  dean,  has  accepted  a teaching 
position  in  the  sociology  department  at 
Taylor  University,  Upland,  Ind. 

Swartley,  who  is  on  leave-of-absence 
this  year  to  teach  at  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  will  serve  half- 
time as  team  chairman. 

“While  the  team  concept  is  a change 
of  pattern  in  academic  guidance,  this  ar- 
rangement has  the  potential  for  creati- 
vity, closer  relations  within  the  faculty, 
and  the  possibility  of  more  in-depth  work 
by  department  chairmen,  ” said  Augs- 
burger. 
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Offices  Dedication 
Attracts  Visitors 

An  estimated  1,000  persons  participated 
in  celebration,  dedication,  and  open  house 
of  new  offices  for  three  Mennonite  Church 
boards  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  second  last 
weekend  in  April. 

Seventy-five  staff  members  of  the  three 
agencies  — Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  — 
are  housed  in  common  offices  at  500  South 
Main  St. 

H.  Ernest  Bennett,  executive  secretary 
for  the  Mission  Board,  moderated  the  45- 
minute  dedication  service  which  featured 
greetings  and  comments  from  the  reli- 
gious community,  the  three  Boards,  and 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board;  music; 
and  a litany  and  prayer  of  dedication. 

Paul  N.  Kraybill,  general  secretary  of 
Mennonite  General  Board  characterized 
the  importance  of  the  dedication  event  as 
the  celebration  of  a people.  “We  are 
more  than  Boards  — we  are  a people. 
This  temple  must  be  our  tabernacle,  this 
office  our  meetinghouse,”  he  said.  “Here 
we  are  a people  — a part  of  God  s people 
— no  more  no  less  than  those  who  meet 
in  other  houses  and  who  in  their  own 
ways  also  express  obedience  to  Christ  and 
His  mission,”  he  added. 

Mission  Board  Chairman  Samuel  Jan- 
zen  expressed  gratitude  “to  the  donors 
of  the  hotel,  the  Greencroft  board  for  their 
able  leadership  and  vision,  and  our  faith- 
ful administrators  and  staff  who  have 
worked  together  in  such  excellent  spirit  of 
cooperation  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  this  project.” 

Following  the  dedication  visitors  toured 
office  floors  and  model  retirement  apart- 
ments and  visited  with  staffs  and  directors. 

Although  exact  figures  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  remodeling  and  office 
equipment  costs  are  expected  to  reach 
$734,645,  a substantial  increase  over  the 
earlier  estimated  $395,000.  A facilities 
analysis  shows  construction  costs  of  $583,- 
645  and  equipment  of  $151,000. 

The  original  estimate  had  not  included 
costs  of  $92,815  for  the  Boards’  share  of  a 
fire  sprinkling  and  control  system,  roof 
changes  and  repairs,  purchase  of  more 
parking  space,  and  the  addition  of  2,000 
square  feet  to  office  area.  Inflation  also 
accounts  for  some  of  the  increase. 

The  Missions/Ministries  Facilities  Fund 
drive  across  the  church  will  be  main- 
tained at  its  original  level  of  $395,000. 
The  remaining  balance  will  likely  be  amor- 
tized over  the  next  ten  years  from  the  bud- 
gets of  the  three  Boards.  A.  J.  Metzler, 
chairman,  and  Glen  E.  Yoder,  field  repre- 
sentative, head  up  the  two-year  long  Mis- 
sion Ministries  drive  now  in  its  second  year 
with  cash  and  pledges  to  date  of  $175,000. 


Hostetters  Named 
"Alum  nus-of-the-Year" 

B.  Charles  and  Grace  Hostetler  were 
named  joint  recipients  of  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College’s  ninth  “ alumnus-of-the- 
year”  award  during  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation s annual  homecoming  on  Apr.  24. 

The  Hostetters  are  currently  in  West 
Africa,  where  they  will  complete  six 
years  of  work,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  in  June.  The  couple  helped  a large 
independent  church,  “The  Church  of 
the  Lord  (Aladura),  ” to  start  a theolo- 
gical school  for  pastors.  More  recently, 
they  taught  at  the  school. 

Hostetler  graduated  from  EMC  in  1948 
and  from  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  in 
1954.  Mrs.  Hostetler,  the  former  Grace 
Brackbill  of  Malvern,  Pa.,  is  a graduate 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  and 
attended  EMC  1937-38. 

The  award  was  accepted  by  the  Hostet- 
ler s oldest  son,  Doug,  a 1966  EMC  grad, 
who  is  a resource  specialist  on  peace  and 
Asia  for  the  United  Methodist  Church  s 
United  Nations  office  in  New  York  City. 
Linford  K.  Gehman  of  Bergton,  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  made  the  pre- 
sentation. 

The  award  cited  Hostetler  for  his  work 
as  a minister,  evangelist,  and  conference 
speaker  “of  unusual  balance  and  percep- 
tion and  for  his  achievements  as  a teach- 
er, radio  pastor,  and  writer. 

The  citation  commended  Mrs.  Hostet- 
ler “as  an  extraordinary  companion  and 
helper  to  her  husband,  as  a resourceful 
mother  of  eight  children,  and  as  pastor- 
counterpart  and  churchwoman.” 

In  August,  the  Hostetters  will  begin  a 
one-year  assignment  as  pastor-couple  at 
Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church.  The 
present  pastor,  Richard  C.  Detweiler, 
will  be  acting  dean  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  for  the  1976-77  academic  year. 


Christians  from  East, 

West  Meet 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  in- 
creased exchange  between  Christians  from 
Eastern  Europe,  especially  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Christians  in  the  United  States. 
Mennonites  in  the  U S.  and  Canada  have 
taken  special  interest  in  this  contact  since 
there  are  many  Mennonites  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  also  because  of  Mennonite 
concern  on  international  issues  related  to 
war  and  peace. 

The  Christian  Peace  Conference  (CPC), 
headquartered  since  the  early  1960s  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  held  its  executive 
session  in  the  U S.  for  the  first  time  Apr. 
5-8  at  New  Windsor,  Md.  Participants 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  West 
Germany,  East  Germany,  Poland,  Romania, 
Finland,  Switzerland,  The  Netherlands,  Bul- 
garia, and  Czechoslovakia.  There  were  par- 
ticipants from  several  Third  World  coun- 
tries, especially  India. 

The  conference  was  hosted  by  Christians 
Associated  for  Relations  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, an  Ecumenical  Association  for  Inter- 
national Peace  and  Justice  and  for  Relation- 
ships with  the  Christian  Peace  Conference. 

For  the  past  number  of  years  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Peace  Section  has  been 
relating  to  the  CPC  activities  through  Paul 
Peachey,  John  Howard  Yoder,  Marlin  Miller, 
and  others.  This  year  s meeting  was  attended 
by  Paul  Peachey  and  Urbane  Peachey.  The 
executive  committee  meeting  focused  on  the 
subject  of  international  disarmament. 

An  enlarged  East-West  consultation,  held 
just  before  the  executive  committee  meet- 
ing, was  devoted  to  the  subject,  “The 
Serving  Church:  How  the  Churches  Repre- 
sented in  the  Consultation  Relate  to  Govern- 
ment and  Society.  ” This  consultation  was 
attended  by  other  church  leaders. 

Source  Book  Manuscript 
in  Final  Stages 

It  was  a source  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
both  the  members  of  the  Mennonite  Co- 
lonial Source  Book  Committee  (Samuel  L. 
Horst,  chairman,  Richard  McMaster,  and 
Robert  Ulle)  and  to  the  editorial  team 
producing  the  manuscript  to  be  able  to 
gather  in  the  library  of  the  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Historical  Society  Building  on 
Friday,  Apr.  16,  and  peruse  together  the 
first  draft  of  a massive  750-page  manu- 
script. 

It  is  an  enlightening  surprise  to  be  able 
to  read  the  large  number  of  documents 
that  are  preserved  of  colonial  records 
that  pertain  to  the  Mennonites  and  the 
related  Peace  Churches  (Quaker,  Schwenck- 
felder,  and  Brethren).  It  should  prove  to 
be  an  important  reference  volume  that 
will  provide  documentary  evidence  and  il- 
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lustration  of  the  nonresistant,  non-oath- 
taking  position  of  these  Christians  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

The  committee  formed  to  oversee  this 
project  consists  of  an  appointed  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  several  his- 
torical agencies  serving  the  Eastern  coast. 

There  was  excitement  among  committee 
members  over  the  significance  of  the  col- 
lection and  deep  appreciation  for  the 
monumental  amount  of  work  and  careful 
research  that  the  team  was  able  to  give 
to  this  work,  often  in  marginal  time 
alongside  of  other  heavy  responsibilities. 
Richard  McMaster  was  able  to  give  the 
greater  time  and  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  corrections  and  edi- 
torial revisions  agreed  upon  by  the  team. 
The  documents  are  introduced  and  joined 
together  with  brief  comments  that  set 
them  in  a clearer  context. 

College/Seminary 
Announce  Plans  for 
Graduation,  Harrisonburg 

Eastern  Mennonite 
College  will  hold  its 
58th  commencement 
exercises  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  May  23  on 
the  front  lawn  of 
the  campus. 

The  college  will 
award  143  BS  de- 

grees, 52  BA  de- 
grees, and  13  two- 

year  diplomas. 

W.  LaMarr  Kopp 
of  State  College,  Pa.,  will  give  the  com- 
mencement address.  He  is  associate  dean 
for  undergraduate  studies  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  Pennsylvania  State 

University. 

Kopp  is  a trustee  of  EMC,  Inc.,  and 
has  written  a book  entitled  German 
Literature  in  the  United  States,  1945- 
1960,  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press. 

The  senior  class  has  elected  Thomas 
N.  Einger,  associate  professor  of  Bible 

and  philosophy  at  EMC,  to  speak  at 
the  baccalaureate  and  commissioning 
service  at  10:00  a m.  on  May  23  on  the 
front  lawn. 

Erom  1:30  to  3:15  p.m.  on  May  23  Pre- 
sident and  Mrs.  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
will  host  a tea  at  their  home  for  seniors 
and  their  parents.  A commencement  choral 
concert  will  be  held  at  8:00  p.m.'  on  May 
22  in  the  chapel-auditorium. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  will  hold 
its  commencement  exercises  on  May  21 
at  Park  View  Mennonite  Church.  John 
R.  Mumaw,  professor  of  Christian  educa- 


tion at  EMC,  will  speak  at  the  11:00 
a.m.  baccalaureate  service,  and  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  acting  dean-elect,  will  give 
the  commencement  address  at  7:00  p.m. 
Eight  seminarians  will  receive  degrees. 

Hesston  to  Graduate 
Largest  Class 
in  School's  History 

Activities  for  Commencement  Weekend, 
May  21-23,  are  taking  shape  at  Hesston 
College.  This  year’s  graduating  class,  of 
more  than  200,  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
college’s  history. 

Highlights  of  the  weekend  include  a 
Saturday  evening  outdoor  performance  of 
the  choruses  from  The  Messiah  by  the 
Hesston  College  Choral  Society.  The  play, 
“The  Mad  Woman  of  Chaillot,”  will  be 
presented  on  Eriday  evening  at  8:00  in 
the  Little  Theatre. 

The  Hesston  Mennonite  Church  will 
be  the  site  of  the  nurses’  pinning  at  2:00, 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  22.  Twenty- 
nine  students  will  receive  their  graduate 
nurse  pins  and  be  eligible  to  take  the 
State  Board  Examination  for  their  RN 
degrees. 

During  the  afternoon  on  Saturday,  there 
will  be  a reception  in  the  Blue  Lounge, 
Erb  Hall,  for  all  graduates,  parents, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  friends.  Laban  and 
Helen  Peachey  will  host  the  reception. 

Commencement  exercises  will  be  held 
on  the  lawn  on  Sunday  morning  at  9:00 
a.m.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  sophomores 
will  receive  their  Associate  in  Arts  de- 
grees. 

Mobile  Builders 
Unit  on  Call 

In  response  to  requests  for  construction 
help  from  churches  and  other  agencies 
undertaking  building  programs,  the  Relief 
and  Service  Committee  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  has  established  the 
Voluntary  Service  Mobile  Builders  Unit. 

VSers  provide  skills  in  construction,  re- 
modeling, and  maintenance  projects.  The 
unit  acts  either  as  general  contractor  and 
project  manager,  utilizing  local  volunteer 
labor,  or  as  a supplemental  work  force 
under  the  supervision  of  the  contractor 
hired  by  the  organization. 

The  unit  is  equipped  with  a complete 
set  of  carpentry  tools,  CMC  Suburban, 
and  tool  trailer.  Actual  expenses  while  the 
unit  is  on  the  job  are  paid  locally.  These 
operating  costs  will  generally  run  between 
25  to  40  percent  of  regular  construction 
labor  costs.  By  reducing  the  construction 
costs  the  unit  is  able  to  help  the  Menno- 
nite Church  and  its  agencies  undertake 


W.  LaMarr  Kopp 


Wendell  Weaver,  of  the  Mobile  Builders  Unit 
(center),  Champaign-Urbana  VSer  Monty  We- 
del  (left),  and  Steve  Slagel  (right) 


building  programs  that  otherwise  could 
not  be  afforded. 

The  current  unit  has  four  adults  and 
one  child.  Gerry,  Ruth,  and  Ryan  Peter- 
son, Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  are  program  di- 
rectors as  well  as  carpenter  and  unit  hos- 
tess. Wendell  Weaver,  Royersford,  Pa., 
is  a construction  worker  and  John  Bon- 
trager,  IV,  Lancaster,  N.Y.,  is  a carpenter. 

Persons  interested  in  more  information 
about  the  Mobile  Builders  Unit  may  con- 
tact Ruth  and  Gerald  Peterson  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


MBM  Reports  on 
'75  Finances 

Contributions  for  planned  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart, 
Ind.)  for  the  year  ending  on  Jan.  31,  1976, 
equaled  $39.10  per  member.  Treasurer 
David  C.  Leatherman  reported  to  Board 
directors  on  Apr.  24. 

Those  contributions,  largely  from  con- 
gregational offerings,  totaled  $2,734,851, 
up  5.5  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
This  amount  fell  short  of  the  budget  — 
based  on  $42  per  constituency  member  — 
by  $73,319  even  after  $50,000  had  been 
applied  from  estate  funds.  This  deficit 
balance  is  being  carried  forward  in  the 
1976  budget.  VS  unit  earnings,  endow- il 
ments,  and  other  income  for  planned  pro-" 
gram  added  $697,275  to  funds  available 
for  planned  program. 

Disbursements  for  planned  program  were 
$3,768,007,  9.5  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year. 

In  addition  to  contributions  for  planned 
program  the  Board  received  special  desig- 
nated gifts,  estate  and  annuity  gifts,  earn- 
ings and  endowments  totaling  $889,741. 
Expenditures  beyond  planned  program  for 
designated  projects  amounted  to  $420,766. 

During  the  year  $144,153  was  allocated 
f?;om  estates  and  annuities  to  various 
projects.  Undesignated  estates  are  usually 
applied  to  capital  projects,  but  in  recent 
years  the  Board  has  applied  some  estate 
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moneys  toward  the  annual  budgeted  pro- 
gram. 

Balances  of  designated  funds  included 
contributions  for  such  items  as  new  office 
facilities  which  were  not  yet  allocated, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  hunger  and 
agricultural  development  programs,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  VS  and  mission- 
ary housing. 

The  1976  planned  program  is  based  on 
gifts  averaging  $45  per  member  — to- 
taling $3,146,000  — from  a supporting 
constituency  of  70,335  persons.  Other 
income  of  $1,073,752  will  bring  the  total 
available  to  $4,219,752,  according  to 
estimates. 

Copies  of  the  43-page  treasurer’s  and 
auditor’s  reports  may  be  secured  from 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Student  Services  Names 
Showalter  forum  Editor 

Mennonite  Student  Services  has  named 
Stuart  W.  Showalter,  Austin,  Tex.,  editor 
of  forum  beginning  the  first  issue  of  the 
1976-77  academic  year. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
jointly  by  Hubert  Brown  and  John  Gaed- 
dert,  executive  secretaries  for  the  two 
sponsors  of  the  magazine,  forum  has  been 
published  cooperatively  for  college  and 
university  students  and  young  adults 
by  General  Conference  Mennonite  and 
Mennonite  churches  since  1971. 

With  the  change  of  editor,  forum  pub- 
lication office  will  transfer  from  Newton, 
Kan.,  to  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  new  editor 
will  serve  forum  part  time,  along  with 
icaching  at  Goshen  (Ind.)  College. 

Showalter,  who  received  his  doctorate 
in  communications  from  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1975,  is  current- 
ly an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
his  alma  mater. 

A task  force  representing  both  of  for- 
um’s sponsoring  groups  unanimously  rec- 
ommended Stuart  Showalter’s  appoint- 

’nt  after  careful  clarification  of  editorial 
guidelines  for  the  publication  and  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  its  editor. 

Associated  Sewing  Circles 
Reach  out  to  Poor 

About  350  women  met  in  East  Peters- 
burg Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  3 for 
the  129th  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Lan- 
caster Conference  Associated  Sewing 
Circles.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
“Chosen  to  Minister.” 

Recognition  was  given  to  Elizabeth 
Sauder,  who  completed  nine  years  of  ser- 
vice as  president  of  the  organization.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Miriam  Lefever,  who  for- 


merly served  as  vice-president.  Marian 
Eby  was  elected  vice-president. 

Janet  Kebede,  who  served  as  a mission- 
ary teacher  in  Ethiopia,  told  of  her  spirit- 
ual pilgrimage  and  made  the  story  of 
Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  from  Acts 
8 come  alive. 

Virginia  Ranck,  who  served  three  years 
as  an  MCC  worker  in  Brazil,  took  the 
group  on  an  imaginary  tour  of  the  area 
where  she  had  lived.  In  1975,  one  million 
pounds  of  material  aid  was  received  in 
Brazil,  she  said. 

Elsie  Dyck  gave  information  on  Chris- 
tian Benefit  Shops  which  can  be  set  up 


Penn  View  Christian  School,  Souder- 
ton.  Pa.,  was  awarded  accreditation  by 
the  National  Christian  School  Education 
Association  (NCSEA)  on  Apr.  30.  A team 
of  six  educators  from  the  accrediting  body 
gave  its  blessing  following  a three-day 
evaluation.  Verification  of  the  team  s de- 
cision was  addressed  to  Kay  Predmore, 
Penn  View’s  principal.  The  faculty  has 
been  engaged  in  an  in-depth  self-study 
during  the  entire  1975-76  academic 
year.  As  a guideline,  the  faculty  studied 
the  Evaluative  Criteria,  a manual  by 
Roy  Lowrie,  executive  director  of  NCSEA. 
PVCS  currently  has  486  students  en- 
rolled, nursery  through  grade  eight. 

Fae  Miller,  Orrville,  Ohio,  left  on 
May  1 for  a three- year  term  of  service 
in  Sudan.  Fae  is  a tutor  at  the  Medical 
Assistant  Training  School  in  Wau.  She 
served  as  a missionary  nurse  in  Somalia 
from  1958  to  1971. 

The  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council 

is  seeking  a mature  person  with  experi- 
ence in  interpretation  of  faith  and  history 
to  serve  in  a full-time  position  at  the 
new  Visitors  Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  will  be  for  the  summer  months 
only.  In  addition,  donations  of  office  furni- 
ture, equipment,  display  cabinets,  and  the 
like  are  needed.  Contact  the  Philadelphia 
Mennonite  Council  by  writing  Richard 
Mojonnier  at  2026  N.  Broad,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19121. 

The  People’s  Place  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  time  for  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday  weekend.  Housed  in  a small 
mansion  in  the  village  of  Intercourse,  Pa., 
the  Amish  Story  Museum,  Screening 
Room,  and  Courtyard  will  be  in  full  swing 
by  opening  day.  In  addition  folk  artist 
Aaron  Zook,  whose  three-dimensional 
carved  paintings  hang  in  the  complex, 
will  be  at  work  in  full  view  in  his  studio 
in  the  center  of  the  museum.  The  Book 


locally  to  help  people  with  low  or  middle 
incomes  purchase  clothing  at  low  cost. 
Persons  donate  clothing  to  these  shops  and 
all  profits  go  to  MCC. 

Mrs.  Tran  Xuan  Quang  spoke  on  “For 
Such  a Time  as  This.”  Mrs.  Quang  spoke 
softly  in  Vietnamese  and  was  interpreted 
by  Mary  Martin,  missionary  who  had  ser- 
ved in  Vietnam.  The  Quangs  carry  on  a 
ministry  to  Vietnamese  in  the  States. 

Other  speakers  were  Lois  Brubaker, 
Ruth  Hershey,  and  Emma  Horst  who 
spoke  on  ways  women  can  minister  to 
needs  in  their  communities  through  per- 
sonal contacts,  hospitality,  and  prayer. 


and  Craft  Shoppes  are  nearly  stocked. 
And  an  outdoor  photography  display 
is  being  readied.  Plans  continue  to 
develop  for  educational  seminars,  eve- 
ning features,  and  tours.  The  People  s 
Place  will  be  open  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  Christmas. 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  associate 
secretary  for  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregation- 
al Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  has  been  re- 
appointed to  a second  four-year  term 
with  the  Board,  effective  on  Sept.  1. 
Following  evaluation  by  the  Personnel 
Committee  of  MBCM,  Schwartzentruber 
has  accepted  the  Board’s  invitation  to 
continue  service.  Schwartzentruber’s 
work  with  Congregational  Ministries  in- 
cludes the  preparation  of  education 
materials  on  peace,  nonresistance,  and 
justice;  raising  awareness  of  minority 
persons’  needs  and  resources  in  the 
church;  and  facilitation  of  congregation- 
al learning  experiences  in  such  areas  as 
farm  issues,  labor-business  relations, 
and  Christian  lifestyle  concerns. 

Goshen  College  has  been  selected  by 
the  Indiana  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Commission  to  administer  a $38,900 
statewide  continuing  education  in  nur- 
sing program  providing  hospital  emer- 
gency room  instruction.  The  program  will 
offer  a five-week,  200-hour  course  en- 
titled “Emergency  Room  Nursing  Today  ” 
at  seven  regional  centers  across  Indiana 
for  registered  nurses.  “The  need  for  such 
a program  has  become  vital  with  the  ex- 
panded role  of  nurses  in  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  in  recent  years,  ” says  Kath- 
ryn Ponzo,  director  of  Goshen’s  contin- 
uing education  in  nursing.  “The  pro- 
gram will  offer  quality  continuing  edu- 
cation of  considerable  depth  for  nurses 
in  Indiana  and  especially  St.  Joseph,  Elk- 
hart, Marshall,  and  Kosciusko  counties. 
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Retreat  for  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hear- 
ing Persons,  May  29-31,  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  will  have  a 
distinctly  spiritual  emphasis  with  leaders 
Eli  Savanick,  Dan  Pokorny,  Rudy  Gawlik, 
and  Vernon  and  Feme  Click  bringing  wide 
experience  and  competence  to  the  event. 
Call  for  reservations  at  412-423-2056. 


(L.  to  r.)  Linda  Buckwalter,  Leonard  Bergey, 
Elsa  Rhodes,  Roger  Oberholtzer,  Jay  Leaman, 
Martha  Hartzler. 


A youth  team.  La  Vita  ( “The  Life  ” 
in  Italian)  plans  to  leave  the  U.S.  on 
May  24  for  two  months  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
The  team  is  sponsored  by  the  Virginia 
Mission  Board.  Those  going  are  volunteers 
and  are  assuming  responsibility  to  fi- 
nance the  trip.  Jay  Leaman  is  leader  of 
the  team  and  Martha  Hartzler,  who  spent 
two  years  as  a volunteer  in  Italy,  will 
serve  as  interpreter.  Their  assignment  in 
Sicily  is  to  assist  and  furnish  special  music 
for  two  evangelistic  campaigns,  one  at 
Palermo  and  the  other  at  Altofonte.  The 
team  will  return  to  the  States  by  Aug.  3. 

The  Evanston  Mennonite  Fellowship  re- 
cently purchased  a six-unit  apartment 
building  in  Evanston,  111.,  located  near 
Lake  Michigan,  with  access  to  good  trans- 
portation for  the  area.  Each  unit  can 
be  used  for  a two-  or  three-bedroom 
apartment.  The  basement,  which  is  being 
used  by  the  fellowship  as  a meeting  place, 
will  eventually  be  remodeled  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  overnight  visitors.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  purchase  of  the  build- 
ing was  to  provide  a facility  that  “would 
aid  our  ongoing  search  for  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  urban  setting,  give  visibility 
and  stability  to  our  Christian  witness, 
and  provide  suitable  housing  for  mem- 
bers and  friends.”  Jeannie  Hostetler,  cor- 
respondent and  present  moderator,  says, 
“We  encourage  individuals  interested  in 
relating  to  our  project  to  contact  me  at 
736  Dobson  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60202,  or 
phone  (312)475-7572. 

Camp  Menno  Haven,  Tiskilwa,  111., 
hosted  the  1976  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  Mennonite  Camping  Association,  Apr. 
2-4.  A record  80  persons  attended  from 
many  geographical  points.  Ed  Ouland, 
executive  secretary  of  Christian  Camping 
International,  gave  the  keynote  address 
in  which  he  highlighted  the  making  of 


disciples  and  the  training  of  leaders.  Con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  business  ses- 
sions identifying  what  the  member  camps 
want  and  then  working  through  a fi- 
nancial support  structure  for  the  staff  per- 
son needed  to  implement  these  goals.  De- 
veloping personal  relationships  with  God 
and  others  seems  to  be  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  camping,  according  to  Os- 
wald Goering,  one  of  the  participants. 

“In  the  continuing  shift  from  the  relief 
to  development  programs  in  Bangladesh, 
we  should  report  that  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Saidpur  milk-feeding 
program  was  closed  on  Jan.  28  after  two 
years  of  operation,”  reports  Paul  Myers, 
MCC  Bangladesh  director.  The  program 
was  begun  in  January,  1974  by  MCC 
and  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  feed  Bihari  refugee  chil- 
dren daily  rations  of  milk.  Later  MCC 
took  over  the  entire  program.  Declining 
food  prices,  especially  rice  and  wheat, 
have  made  the  program  less  necessary. 

Paul  and  Beulah  Kaufman,  Mennonite 
photographers  from  Orrville,  Ohio,  re- 
cently toured  Central  American  countries 
at  their  own  expense  and  took  pictures 
of  mission  and  relief  activities.  In  report- 
ing to  Eastern  Board  of  Missions,  Sa- 
lunga.  Pa.,  Paul  noted  the  cooperation  of 
Mennonites  from  many  backgrounds  in 
Guatemala.  And  in  Honduras,  the  churches 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  going  it  on 
their  own.  The  Kaufmans  frequently  make 
their  skills  and  vacation  time  available  to 
promote  missions. 

Voluntary  Service  units  from  the  North- 
west U.S.  sponsored  by  four  different 
agencies  met  for  a joint  retreat  Mar.  25- 
28  at  Western  Mennonite  High  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  The  forty  participants  included 
members  from  nine  VS  units. 

A seminar  for  16  leaders  of  Volun- 
tary Service  units  was  held  at  Camp  He- 
bron, Halifax,  Pa.,  Apr.  19-21.  The  lead- 
ers represented  10  units  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  South  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida, and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  spon- 
sored by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Jerry  Meek,  director  of  Volun- 
tary Service,  says  the  seminar  was  de- 
signed to  help  unit  leaders  develop  a 
kind  of  leadership  which  encourages  in- 
dividual initiative  rather  than  that  which 
imposes  control.  Currently,  90  persons 
serve  in  Eastern  Board’s  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice program.  Seminars  for  unit  leaders 
are  held  every  18  months. 

Peace  Section  Newsletter  and  Wash- 
ington Memo  are  two  bimonthly  mail- 
ings from  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  which  are  available 
free  to  anyone  at  request.  The  newslet- 
ter, written  and  compiled  at  the  Peace 
Section  headquarters  office  in  Akron,  Pa. 
focuses  on  interpretation  of  events  on  the 
national  and  international  scene  of  con- 


cern to  peacemakers  and  calls  attention  i 
to  special  events  and  resources.  Washing- 
ton Memo,  which  alternates  publication 
months  with  the  Newsletter,  is  written  and  . 
compiled  at  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Wash- 
ington Office  located  next  to  Capitol  Hill 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  explains  govern- 
ment policy  and  legislation  which  relate  to 
issues  of  concern  for  the  church,  records  ; 
voting  records  of  Senators  and  Represen-  ■ 
tatives  from  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  areas  on  important  issues,  and  ex- 
plains how  to  write  to  congresspersons  to 
get  more  information  or  register  a con-  ’ 
cern  on  particular  legislation. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller,  j 
North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.,  ' 
May  18-25. 

New  members  by  baptism;  six  at  Ha- 
becker,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  one  at  Masonville, 
Washington  Boro,  Pa.;  two  by  confession  ■ 
of  faith  at  Columbia,  Pa.;  four  at  Grand 
Marais,  Mich.;  thirteen  at  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.;  one  at  Salem,  Wooster,  Ohio;  seven- 
teen at  North  Leo,  Leo,  Ind.;  and  one  at 
Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  I 


readers  say  ' 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment  i 
on  printed  articles. 

I was  deeply  touched  with  the  truth  taught 
by  Menno  B.  Hurd  in  the  Mar.  9 issue  of  Gospel 
Herald.  I’ve  felt  growing  conviction  and  free- 
dom to  minister  love  and  peace  to  others  i 
through  touch  as  well  as  other  ways.  Beeause  j 

I have  love  to  share  with  others,  I need  to  ! 
show  it  actively,  as  well  as  to  say,  “I  love  i 
you,”  as  Menno  suggests,  Jesus  did  give  excel- 
lent examples  of  doing  and  allowing  the  un- 
usual and  I’m  sure  people  were  shocked  then 
too!  Praise  God  for  blessing  me  through  this 
and  many  other  excellent  and  timely  articles 
of  the  Gospel  Herald,  — Dorothy  Miller,  Mor- 
ton.  III. 

After  just  meeting  in  Sunday  school  class 
and  discussing  how  and  when  we  reach  spiri- 
tual maturity,  I was  quite  eager  to  read  the 
article  in  the  Apr.  13  issue  of  Gospel  Herald: 
‘‘How  Mature  Are  We?”  by  Lois  B.  Kauffman. 
The  answer  to  the  title  was  quite  exclusive 
and  the  title  itself  misleading. 

Whenever  the  subject  “what  translati 
one  should  or  should  not  read”  is  brought  " 
my  thoughts  turn  to  the  underprivileged  A-.il 
tries  where  a Bible  is  valued  as  gold.  I ')ro-- 
how  our  Christian  friends  in  Russia  react, 
when  or  if  they  hear  of  this  issue.  To  posses' 
any^ Bible  would  bring  them  joy. 

In  this  country,  choked  with  stuprendous  pr 
lems,  I am  puzzled  with  the  intermittent  pre- 
occupation some  have  in  giving  importance  to 
this  subject.  Moreover,  terms  referred  to  in 
the  article,  “mature  Christian,”  “spiritual  in- 
fants,” “meatier  translations,”  “mental  strain,” 
are  difficult  to  correlate  with  the  translation 
(or  paraphrase)  one  chooses  to  read. 

I like  reading  the  Gospel  from  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man;  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Jere- 
miah are  beautiful  from  The  New  English 
Bible.  When  I hear  a Christian  friend  read  to 
me  in  public  worship  from  his  very  own,  well- 
worn,  The  Living  Bible  and  additionally  wit- 
nesses real  growth  in  his  walk  with  Christ, 

I cannot  label  him  a “spiritual  infant,”  be- 
cause he  chooses  to  read  a paraphrase.  — Judy 
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M Hall,  Molalla,  Ore. 

1 am  not  from  Mennonite  background.  How- 
ever, 1 chose  the  Mennonite  Church  because 
it  has  a good  Bible  believing  foundation.  So,  I 
cannot  help  but  be  alarmed  when  I see  an  ar- 
ticle which  introduces  Transcendental  Medita- 
tion as  being  "compatible”  with  our  Christian 
life  (Apr,  27).  It  leaves  us  to  suppose  it  is  okay. 
I quote:  “Although  TM  is  incompatible  with 
Christian  faith,  our  rejection  of  it  should 
not  be  so  quick  and  so  smug  that  we  miss  the 
importance  of  the  popularity  of  this  move- 
ment.” 

I ask,  what  does  popularity  have  to  do  with 
Christians? 

Today  witchcraft  and  devil  worship  are  very 
popular  and  growing  in  popularity.  Please  don’t 
jump  in  headfirst  into  every  new  “force’  or 
“power  ” that  is  presented  to  the  public. 

As  a teenager,  I became  interested  in  ESP, 
and  upon  experimenting,  1 found  it  to  work  beau- 
tifully for  me.  This  increased  my  interest  in 
psychic  phenomena.  I was  drawn  to  learn 
handwriting  analysis,  palm  reading.  Yoga  and 
dream  interpretations  (among  other  things). 
During  the  time  I was  studying  dream  inter- 
pretation and  Yoga,  I became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Christianity  was  taking  a backseat  in 
my  life. 

The  Lord  actually  appeared  in  one  of  those 
dreams  and  asked  me  why  I was  spending  so 
much  time  perfecting  my  Yoga  skills  and  neglect- 
ing His  Son. 

So,  I decided  I would  give  “equal’  time  to 
the  Lord.  I would  sit  down  to  read  the  Bible 
for  10  minutes  before  1 began  my  Yoga  exer- 
cises with  deep  breathing  and  meditation  (which 
is  very  similar  to  TM,  with  the  same  promised 
effects).  However,  I soon  gave  up  the  Bible 
reading  because  I could  not  concentrate  on  what 
I read,  neither  could  I remember  what  I read 
from  the  Bible.  Also  I tried  to  pray,  since  I 
could  not  get  anywhere  with  Bible  reading.  I 
thought,  well.  I’ll  have  a prayer  instead.  But 
each  time  I attempted  to  pray,  grotesque  images 
would  come  to  my  mind,  thus  I “dropped” 
prayer  also. 

One  day  1 noticed  a booklet  advertised  in  a 
Christian  paper,  it  was  all  about  the  “powers 
of  darkness.’  I sent  for  it  out  of  curiosity. 
When  I received  it  and  had  read  it,  I was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Yoga,  palm  reading,  ESP,  etc., 
were  all  part  of  the  occult  practices,  but  referred 
to  as  psychic  phenomena.  If  those  things  had 
been  referred  to  as  witchcraft  or  as  encouraging 
demon  activity,  I never  would  have  studied 
them. 

After  1 realized  I was  actually  dabbling  in  the 
occult,  I burned  the  books  that  I had  accumu- 
lated. However,  I did  not  immediately  get  free 
[rom  the  things  I had  learned  and  used. 

..^jBrother  Wm.  Miller  came  to  our  church  for 
al  meetings.  When  he  preached  on  the 
I decided  to  ask  for  prayer.  That  night 
<>  I lido  he  and  our  pastor  laid  hands  on  me 
and  commanded  the  satanic  forces  to  leave  me  I 
"It  a great  relief  as  a very,  very  heaviness 

'rally  lifted  off  me.  As  I confessed  my  occult 
* i,  that  old  familiar  peace  that  only  God  can 
give,  came  back  to  me.  My  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  was  overwhelming. 

It  was  then  that  our  pastor,  Ken  Steckley, 
prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  fill  the  house 
that  had  just  been  swept  elean.  O Glory  to  God! 
— June  Dooley,  Harrisonville,  Mo. 

After  having  read  the  article  by  Brother  J, 
C.  Wenger  on  “The  Meditative  Life”  (Apr. 
24)  I felt  blessed!  I like  the  practical  way 
Brother  Wenger  presented  what  he  had  to  say 
throughout  the  article,  and  especially  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  suggested  “use 
of  pencil.  ’ I do  and  find  it  helpful!  Buying 
another  s Bible  marked  would  not  have 
meaning  to  me.  — Mrs.  Emma  Z.  Horst, 


Lititz,  Pa. 

We  just  received  our  Feb.  3 Gospel  Herald, 
and  after  reading  Frank  C.  Peter’s  article, 
“Our  Daily  Bread,’  I feel  compelled  to  comment. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  article  is  excel- 
lent. He  says  the  Christian  will  approach  the 
problem  of  hunger  at  three  levels.  The  first 
two  levels  of  personal  arrangement  of  priori- 
ties and  brotherhood  are  well  stated.  But  the 
third  level  of  speaking  to  the  government, 
he  leaves  very  fuzzy  and  incomplete. 

In  order  to  be  heard  by  the  government,  we 
have  to  be  articulate  and  informed  on  what  we 
want  to  speak  to  the  government  about.  To 
simply  ask  the  government  to  increase  foreign 
aid  is  clearly  inadequate.  I propose  that  we 
take  the  following  position  in  our  speaking  to  the 
government: 

1.  Greatly  increase  foreign  aid  allocations, 
which  should  be  given  no-strings-attached  to  an 
International  Development  Board.  This  board 
in  turn  would  allocate  its  funds  to  needy  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  humanitarian  and  econom- 
ic need,  and  not  on  political  considerations. 

2.  Rewrite  the  trade  laws,  which  in  their 
present  form  effectively  strangle  the  poor 
countries.  Christians  should  inform  themselves 
on  the  trade  laws  and  their  effect  on  poor 
countries.  Most  would  be  shocked  at  their  self- 
centered  ness. 

3.  Put  an  “atomic  bomb”  in  the  Pentagon. 
Military  expenditures  are  so  outrageous  that 
. . . I don’t  have  words  for  it.  We  should  ask 
the  government  to  immediately  make 
large  unilateral  cuts  in  defense  spending.  This 
would  begin  a “defense  cuts  ” race  replacing 
the  arms  race.  If  the  U.S.  would  make  bold  uni- 
lateral cuts,  public  opinion  would  require  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  do  so.  The  military  estab- 
lishment should  be  removed  from  the  pentagon 
and  replaced  by  a new  cabinet  level  department 
for  international  development.  But  the  defense 
budget  should  not  be  removed,  it  should  stay 
and  be  allocated  to  the  new  department  and 
to  the  International  Development  Board  men- 
tioned in  point  1.  This  department  would  work 
on  a wide  range  of  topics  related  to  develop- 
ment, such  as  developing  and  promoting  a new 
system  of  priorities  for  our  foreign  policy  aimed 
at  real  and  fair  development;  finding  ways  to 
greatly  increase  agriculture  production,  especially 
among  the  poor  farmers  of  the  world;  finding 
ways  to  allocate  our  natural  resources  in  a fair 
way;  finding  ways  to  eradicate  hunger  and 
poverty  in  the  world  — the  list  eould  go  on 
and  on. 

4.  Population  control  is  a must.  The 
best  way  to  control  population  is  to  educate 
the  people  and  assure  them  of  financial  and 
health  security.  Traditional  family  planning  pro- 
grams are  important  but  they  follow  the  above 
prerequisites  naturally.  If  points  1,  2,  and  3 
were  carried  out,  this  point  would  not  be 
very  important  because  population  control 
would  already  have  happened.  We  should  tell 
the  government  this. 

The  original  question  was  how  to  approach 
the  problem  of  hunger.  I submit  that  the  most 
important  level  of  the  3-tier  approach  spelled 
out  by  Peters  is  the  third,  that  of  speaking  to 
our  government.  Development  programs,  even 
very  good  ones,  only  mop  up  the  floor  instead 
of  turning  off  the  water  faucet.  The  basic 
cause  of  underdevelopment  in  much  of  the 
world  has  been  brought  about  in  large  part  by 
the  self-centered  policies  of  the  governments  in 
the  developed  world.  If  the  underdeveloped 
world  is  to  develop,  these  policies  must  change. 
For  further  reading  on  the  matter  I recom- 
mend Bread  for  the  World,  by  Arthur  Simon 
(Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids).  No  serious  reader  of  the  book  will 
be  left  unmoved  by  it.  — Jim  Bowman,  MCC, 
Pati,  Indonesia. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Bowman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim,  Indonesia,  second 
child,  Kimberly  Rae,  Feb.  29,  1976. 

Conrad,  Gary  and  Maretta  (Nofziger),  Wayland, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Denise  Renee,  Apr.  19,  1976. 

Debolt,  Charles  and  Christine  (Ulrich), 
Washburn,  111.,  third  son,  Casey  Ulrich,  Apr.  18, 
1976. 

Eichelberger,  David  and  Kathy  (Jennings), 
Mackinaw,  111,,  first  child,  Stephanie  Kay,  Mar. 
30,  1976. 

Engle,  Elvin  and  Donna  (Kraybill),  Immokalee, 
Fla.,  second  daughter,  Nicole  Angela,  Mar.  29, 
1976. 

Erb,  Carl  and  Sharon  (Grimes),  Leola,  Pa.,  first 
child,  Shawn  Michael,  Apr.  23,  1976. 

Foose,  James  and  Irene  (Hinckle),  Hatfield, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Marie,  Apr.  12,  1976. 

Gredler,  Christopher  and  Gloria  (Newcomer), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Megan  Ann, 
Apr.  20,  1976. 

Martin,  E.  Keith  and  Carol  (Gerber),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Ross  Andrew, 
Feb.  25,  1976. 

Martin,  Richard  and  Rose  (Koehler),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  third  son,  Timothy  Ryan,  Feb.  26,  1976. 

Miller,  Dale  and  Janet  (Christner),  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kevin  Lee,  Apr. 
27,  1976. 

Miller,  Richard  E.  and  Ann  (Nissley),  Mt. 
Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kelly 
Lynelle,  Mar.  26,  1976. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Kathy  (Yoder),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Eric  Jon,  Apr.  19,  1976. 

Morris,  Richard  and  Sandra  (Litwiller), 
Hopedale,  111,,  first  child,  Jennifer  Lynn,  Mar. 
17,  1976, 

Mullet,  Stephen  and  Doris  (Graber),  Nappa- 
nee,  Ind.,  first  child,  Deidra  Suzette,  Feb.  11, 
1976. 

Nolt,  Dale  and  Sandra  (Bollinger),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Michelle  Louise,  Mar.  3,  1976. 

Osborn,  James  and  Amanda  (Knox),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Julie 
Ann,  born  on  Mar.  29,  1976;  received  for 
adoption  on  Apr.  26,  1976. 

Peachey,  Gerald  and  Susan  (Yoder),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ritchie  Jay, 
Apr.  18,  1976. 

Renno,  Robert  and  Virginia  (Peachey),  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Neil  Thomas,  Apr.  22, 
1976. 

Snider,  Murray  and  Loretta  (Martin),  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kara 
Leanne,  Apr.  19,  1976. 

Weaver,  Jim  D.  and  Lucille  (Cassel),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Brian  David,  Feb.  2,  1976. 

Wideman,  Howard  and  Carolyn  (Shantz), 
Breslau,  Ont.,  first  child,  Rhonda  Jane,  Mar. 
4,  1976. 

Yoder,  Leroy  and  Martha  (Mullet),  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  fourth  son,  Philip  Lynn,  Apr.  4, 
1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Miller.  — Ian  Birky,  Kalispell,  Mont., 
Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Beverly  Miller, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  by  Willis 
Miller  (father  of  the  bride)  and  John  Ruth 
Apr.  18,  1976. 

Bolander  — Gingrich.  — Robin  Edward  Bo- 
lander,  Gorrie,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and 
Florence  Marian  Gingrich,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
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Geiger  cong.,  by  Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Apr. 
17,  1976. 

Buller  — Tyson.  — Andrew  Buller,  Kalispell, 
Mont,  Mountain  View  cong.,  and  Brenda  Ty- 
son, Nappanee,  Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  by 
Clare  Schumni,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Combs  — Yoder.  — Jeffrey  Philip  Combs,  Wa- 
tertown, N.Y.,  Watertwon  cong.,  and  Joyce 
Ann  Yoder,  Leonard,  Mo.,  Mt.  Pisgah  cong., 
by  Daniel  Kauffman,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Cosgrove  — Esch.  — Robert  Cosgrove  and 
Ruth  Esch,  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Keith  Esch 
Nov.  28,  1975. 

Gee  — Bunn.  — Charles  Cecil  Gee,  Selkirk, 
Ont,  Rainham  cong.,  and  Katherine  Ann  Bunn, 
Cayuga,  Ont.,  United  Church,  by  Cyril  K. 
Gingerich,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Helmuth  — Mast.  — Levi  W.  Helmuth  and 
Anna  Lou  Mast,  both  of  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Shore 
cong.,  by  O.  H.  Hooley,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Kolb  — Clemmer.  — LeRoy  A.  Kolb,  Spring 
City,  Pa.,  Boyertown  cong.,  and  Sally  L.  Clem- 
mer, Telford,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  by 
Richard  C.  Detweiler,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Shanks  — Bachman.  — Danny  Mark  Shanks, 
Creve  Coeur,  111.,  and  Janet  Bachman,  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  by  James  Detweiler 
Apr.  3,  1976. 

Simons  — Bishop.  — Lloyd  James  Simons, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Denise 
Lynn  Bishop,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen 
cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Zeiset  — Martin. — Luke  Zeiset,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Erisman  cong.,  and  Teresa  A.  Martin,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  David  N,  Thomas,  Mav 
1,  1976. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  re- 
porting of  the  Yoder-Peachey  marriage  announce- 
ment in  the  May  4 issue.  It  should  have  read 
Norman  Click,  not  Norman  Yoder. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Baker,  Earl  William,  son  of  Daniel  and  De- 
lilah (Enfield)  Baker,  was  born  in  Greenville 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  1902;  died  at  Meyersdale 
Hospital,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Apr.  29,  1976;  aged 
73  y.  He  was  married  to  Rosella  Ash,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Clark,  Ber- 
nard, Ronald,  and  Clifford),  3 daughters  (Mrs. 
Anna  Mae  Beitzel,  Mrs.  Joan  Opel,  and  Mrs. 
Kay  Marshall),  22  grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  Springs 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Kray- 
bill;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Good,  Harvey  H.,  son  of  Monroe  G.  and 
Elizabeth  (Horning)  Good,  was  born  in  Breck- 
nock Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  7,  1894;  died  at  his  home 
in  Denver,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1976;  aged  82  y.  He 
was  married  to  Susie  Burkhart,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  1932.  He  was  later  married  to 
Cora  Gehman,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
4 daughters  (Gladys  — Mrs.  Leon  Horst, 
Elizabeth  Good,  Gertrude — Mrs.  C.  Marlin 
Hess,  and  Sarah  — Mrs.  Gordon  Landis),  9 
sons  (Marvin  B.,  Calvin  B.,  David  B.,  Walter 
B.,  Harvey  B.,  Andrew  G.,  Willis  G.,  James 

G. ,  and  Charles  G. ),  16  grandchildren,  7 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Lizzie — Mrs,  Paul 
S.  Good),  and  4 brothers  (Amos  H.,  Elmer 

H. ,  Monroe  H.,  and  Isaac  H.).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Feb.  4, 
in  charge  of  Wilmer  Leaman  and  Benjamin 
Weaver;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Hartman,  Raymond  Carroll,  son  of  Dan  and 
Lena  (Good)  Hartman,  was  born  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Oct.  27,  1927;  died  of  cancer  at 
Rockingham  Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Apr.  24,  1976;  aged  48  y.  On  Apr.  20, 


1950,  he  was  married  to  Patricia  Buchanan,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (Mrs. 
Carroll  H.  Marceau,  John  Daniel,  Raymond 
Phillip,  William  A.,  and  Victoria  W. ),  one 
grandchild,  his  mother,  2 brothers  (Dwight  W. 
and  Ewell  D.),  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Geraldine 
Ebersole,  Mrs.  Brownie  Bumbaugh,  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Wenger,  and  Rhea  Hartman).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  in  charge  of  Joseph  Sefick  and 
J.  Mark  Stauffer;  interment  in  the  East  Lawn 
Memorial  Gardens. 

Kinsie,  Pearl,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mary 
Ann  (Lichty)  Weber,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co., 
Ont.,  Aug.  25,  1898;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospi- 
tal, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Apr.  12,  1976;  aged  77  y. 
In  1919,  she  was  married  to  Maurice  Kinsie,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  May  22,  1961.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Archie  and  Alex),  one  daugh- 
ter (Mrs.  Frances  Weber),  7 grandchildren,  and 
2 great-grandchildren.  One  son  (Robert)  died 
in  infancy.  She  was  a member  of  the  Breslau 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  15,  in  charge  of  Dennis  Cress- 
man  and  Horace  Cressman;  interment  in 
the  Breslau  Chureh  Cemetery. 

Longenecker,  Clayton  M.,  son  of  John  W.  and 
Lizzie  (Hunfzberger)  Longenecker,  was  born  in 
Backmansville,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1887;  died  at  the 
Pleasant  View  Rest  Home,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Apr. 
19,  1976;  aged  88y.  On  Feb.  16,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Emma  S.  Gingrich,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Mar.  17,  1926.  On  Dec.  19, 
1926,  he  was  married  to  Loda  Heistand,  who 
died  on  Feb.  17,  1970.  Surviving  are  2 sons 
(John  G.  and  Aaron  G.),  6 grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Elmer  E ), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Jennie  Lehman).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Elizabethtown  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Miller  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of 
Walter  L.  Keener  and  Richard  H.  Frank;  in- 
terment in  the  Mt,  Tunnel  Cemetery, 

Miller,  Levi  J.,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  near  Midland,  Mich., 
Mar.  9,  1911;  died  at  Parkview  Hospital,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Apr.  21,  1976;  aged  65  y.  On  July 
30,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ver- 
non), 2 brothers  (Jacob  J.  and  Ezra  J.),  and 
5 sisters  (Mrs.  Maude  Prestoc,  Anna  — Mrs.  John 
Troyer,  Delila  — Mrs.  Clarence  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Clara  Schwartz,  and  Marie— Mrs.  Harvey 
Beachey.)  He  was  a member  of  the  Leo  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of  Earl  Hartman 
and  Ralph  Yoder;  interment  in  Leo  Ceme- 
tery. 

Rogers,  Joshua  Randall,  son  of  Tony  and 
Mary  (Prpich)  Rogers,  was  born  in  Peoria, 
111.,  Feb.  29,  1976;  died  of  crib  disease  at 
Metamora,  III,,  Apr.  20,  1976;  aged  7 weeks. 
Surviving  are  his  parents,  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sission  and  Dorothy  Prpich),  and 
great-grandparents  (Mrs.  Ellen  Pyle  and  Frank 
Prpich).  Graveside  services  were  held  at  Hickory 
Point  Cemetery  on  Apr.  23,  in  charge  of 
James  Detweiler. 

Showalter,  Martin  W.,  son  of  Moab  H.  and 
Annie  (Shank)  Showalter,  was  born  near  Smiths- 
burg,  Md.,  Feb.  4,  1892;  died  at  his  home  in  the 
Menno-Haven  Retirement  Community,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  Mar.  4,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  Nov. 

2,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Reiff  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  March  1967.  On  Feb.  22, 
1968,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Brunk,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Laban, 
Clarence,  and  Elmer),  one  daughter  (Iva — Mrs, 
Martin  Grove),  one  stepson  (Harold  R.  Brunk), 

3 stepdaughters  (Marie- Mrs.  Walter  Hodel, 
Irma  — Mrs.  Walter  Ogburn,  and  Emily  — Mrs. 
Isaac  Mast),  15  grandchildren,  10  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Alvah  Showalter),  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowders),  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Marion  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Mar.  6,  in  charge 


of  Amos  S.  Horst,  Adam  R.  Martin,  and  Abram 
Rissler;  interment  in  cemetery  adjoining  Paradise 
Mennonite  Church,  Hagerstown. 

Snider,  Benjamin,  son  of  Jonas  and  Susanna 
(Horst)  Snyder,  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Ont.,  July 
23,  1899;  died  Apr.  23,  1976;  aged  76  y.  He  is 
survived  by  3 brothers  (Delton,  Gilbert,  and 
Omar),  and  one  sister  (Hannah).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Erb  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge 
of  Galen  Johns;  interment  in  the  Erb  Street  Ceme- 
tery. 

Swartzendniber,  Edwin  E.,  son  of  Elias  and 
Sara  (Knepp)  Swartzendniber,  was  born  at  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  June  25,  1890;  died  at  his  home  at 
Manson,  Iowa,  Apr.  15,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On  May 
20,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Rose  Ella  Driver, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Robert 
Glenn  and  Harold  Leon),  7 grandchildrrn,  5 great- 
grandehildren,  one  brother  (Earnest),  and  one 
sister  (Minnie  — Mrs.  Joe  D.  Graber).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  17,  in  charge 
of  Walter  Smeltzer;  interment  in  the  Rose  Hill 
Cemetery. 

Thompson,  Ruler  Whitmore,  son  of  William 
Howard  and  Lillian  (Humphreys)  Thompson,  was 
born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  23,  1913;  died  of 
cancer  at  the  Waynesboro  Community  Hospital, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Apr,  16,  1976;  aged  63  y.  On 
Aug.  16,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Dorothy  Fret- 
well,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Cal- 
vin and  Larry),  2 daughters  (Mary  Sue — Mrs. 
Gunther  Craun  and  Shirley — Mrs.  Robert  Via), 
2 brothers  (Dempsey  and  Warren),  and  one  sister 
(Verda  — Mrs.  James  Byrd).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Stuarts  Draft  Menno- 
nite Church  on  Apr.  18,  in  charge  of  Roy  D. 
Kiser  and  Paul  R.  Barnhart;  interment  in  the 
Stuarts  Draft  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Willems,  Abraham  F.,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Anna  (Fast)  Willems,  was  born  in  Inman,  Kan., 
Sept.  4,  1892;  died  at  Protection,  Kan.,  Mar.  14, 
1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Mar.  14,  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Isaac,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Nov.  17,  1945.  On  May  8,  1947,  he  was 
married  to  Lydia  Schmidt,  who  died  on  July 
17,  1971.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Esther  — 
Mrs.  Roy  Selzer  and  Roselena — Mrs.  Milford 
Roupp),  4 sons  (Abraham,  Aaron,  Ezra,  and 
John),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Anna  Fast).  He  was 
ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1963  and 
served  the  Greensburg  Mennonite  Church.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Greensburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Mar.  17,  in  charge  of  D.  A.  Raber  and  John 
Heyerly;  interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 


calendar 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.  D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R,  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  lulv 
22-24. 

Region  11  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31-Aug.  1. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Sask.,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  Aug,  5-7. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  10-12. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Mormon  World  Membership 
Up  Almost  50  percent  in  Decade 

World  membership  of  the  Mormon 
Church  increased  by  almost  50  percent 
over  a 10-year  period,  from  2,395,932  in 
1965  to  3,572,202  in  1975.  There  were 
95,412  converts  baptized  in  1975,  com- 
pared with  82,455  in  1965. 


Challenges  to  Christians 
In  Drug  Rehabilitation 

The  frustrations  and  challenges  facing 
Christians  who  work  in  drug-rehabilitation 
programs  were  discussed  by  participants 
at  a session  of  the  1976  National  Drug 
Abuse  Conference  in  New  York.  Among 
the  participants  were  representatives  of 
the  gospel-based  Teen  Challenge  program, 
founded  by  the  evangelist  David  Wilkerson 
in  1958,  and  “born-again  ” Christians  work- 
ing in  secular  drug  programs. 

The  session  on  religious  approaches  to 
the  treatment  of  drug  abusers  was  mod- 
erated by  Rev.  Lynn  Hagemann,  director 
of  Exodus  House,  a Methodist-founded 
therapeutic  community  for  drug  addicts 
which  is  now  secular.  Participants  gen- 
erally agreed  that  religious  views  cannot 
be  forced  on  drug  addicts  who  are  un- 
willing or  unready  to  receive  “the  Word.” 
At  the  same  time,  the  participants  felt 
that  the  total  and  ultimate  well-being  of 
individuals  cannot  be  attained  without 
recognition  of  the  spiritual  realm. 

A seven-year  study  by  the  Teen 
Challenge  Research  Church  in  Rehrers- 
burg.  Pa.,  showed  that  84  percent  of 
persons  who  entered  the  Teen  Chal- 
lenge program  in  1968,  and  graduated, 
were  still  drug-free  now. 

Park  Reserved  for  Nazi  Party 

The  American  Nazi  Party  will  hold 
a Bicentennial  rally  on  July  3 in  La- 
fayette Park  across  from  the  White 
House,  and  the  Jewish  Defense  League 
(JDL)  is  'protesting.  The  reason:  The 
militant  JDL  also  wants  to  conduct  a rally 
in  the  park  the  same  day,  but  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  Service  says  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  White  People’s  Party  (as 
the  Nazi  Party  is  officially  known)  asked 
rst,  and  there  isn’t  room  for  both. 

George  Berklacy,  a spokesman  for  the 
parks  service,  told  a reporter  the  agency 
“absolutely  did  not  ” take  into  considera- 
tion the  ideological  conflicts  between  the 
‘two  groups  in  denying  the  permit  to 
|he  Jewish  Defense  League. 


Disciples  Ministers’  Income 

The  average  salary  of  Christian  Church 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  ministers,  including 
housing  allowance,  was  $10,632  for  1975, 
as  compared  to  $7,944  in  1970,  according 
to  a report  release  by  the  Disciples’ 
Pension  Fund.  Dr.  William  Martin  Smith, 
Pension  Fund  president,  said  the  salary 
plus  housing  allowance  increased  by  33.8 
percent  since  1970  — yet  compensation 
for  Disciples  ministers  remains  below  the 
average  pay  of  other  professionals. 

The  Disciples  report  cited  1975  national 
average  salaries  of  $13,400  for  postal 
workers,  $11,800  for  policemen,  $11,600 
for  teachers,  and  $11,200  for  firemen. 


Middle-East  Membership 
Of  Baptists 

A report  from  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  reveals  that  Baptist  member- 
ship in  the  Middle  East  declined  from  a 
total  1,542  members  in  1975  to  1,495  in 
1976.  The  number  of  churches  remained 
at  38. 

Carl  W.  Tiller,  BWA  statistician,  said 
the  small  decline  is  relatively  insignificant 
in  the  longer  view.  He  said  Baptists  in 
the  Middle  East  numbered  less  than 
1,000  five  years  ago,  and  the  60  percent 
increase  since  then  is  substantial. 


Mormons  Urged  to  Stockpile  Food 

Mormon  Church  leaders  have  renewed 
their  warnings  to  members  to  stock  a 
year’s  supply  of  food  and  other 
necessities  to  prepare  for  emergency 
situations  in  the  nation.  Presiding  Bishop 
Victor  L.  Brown  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon) 
told  a session  of  the  146th  annual  gen- 
eral conference  here  that  many  members 
“still  do  not  understand  or  at  least  take 
seriously  the  counsel  that  has  been  given 
for  many  years.” 

Mormons  have  been  advised  for  38 
years  to  have  a year’s  reserve  of  food 
and  basic  necessities  on  hand.  This 
counsel  is  based  on  Mormon  Church 
Scriptures  which  warn  that  the  days  of 
“tribulation”  may  come  when  regular 
sources  of  supplies  cannot  be  certain. 


More  Torture  Today  Than  Ever, 

Anglicans  Told 

Archbishop  Geoffrey  Sambell  of  Austra- 
lia told  the  Anglican  Consultative 
Council  (ACC)  in  Trinidad  that  “there 
is  more  torture  today  than  at  any  other 
period  of  time  in  our  history,”  and  that 
human  rights  will  be  “the  issue  of  the 
next  decade.  ” The  Australian  prelate 
chaired  the  Section  on  Church  and  So- 
ciety, which  issued  a statement  on 


violence  and  human  rights. 

The  report  suggests  that  “this  could 
well  be  the  time  when  the  church  should 
learn  from  the  long  tradition  of  Christian 
pacifism  and  seek  new  and  effective  forms 
of  positive  yet  nonviolent  action  in  the 
face  of  the  violence  which  threatens  us 
on  so  many  sides.  ” 

Ask  Voters’  Voice 
On  the  Arms  Race 

Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Carroll  T. 
Dozier  of  Memphis  has  called  on  Ameri- 
can “peacemakers  ” to  rise  up  and  make 
themselves  heard  on  the  issue  of  the 
“arms  race”  and  the  question  of  amnesty 
for  Vietnam  War  deserters  and  draft  re- 
sisters. Addressing  a session  here  of  the 
Southern  Conference  on  World  Affairs, 
the  bishop  also  charged  that  some  of  the 
presidential  candidates  were  using  the 
current  primary  election  campaign  to  de- 
bate world  issues  in  a context  of  “fear 
and  hatred.” 

The  Catholic  prelate,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War,  called  on  “peacemakers  ” like  him- 
self to  rise  up  and  demand  changes. 
“What,”  he  asked  rhetorically,  “are  the 
issues  for  us  peacemakers?  ” 

Top  among  them,  he  said,  is  the  arms 
race  in  which  the  U.S.  proposed  defense 
budget  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $113 
billion.  “It  is  an  unbelievable  figure  and 
if  it  is  reduced  by  as  much  as  $7  billion, 
it  will  be  vetoed,  because  we  must  be 
the  strongest,  you  know,  ” he  said. 

Criticism  of  Canadian 
Religious  Leaders 

Critical  comments  about  religious  leader- 
ship in  Canada  outnumbered  favorable 
remarks  by  more  than  2 to  1 in  a survey 
of  750  Canadians  from  all  walks  of 
life.  They  were  asked  two  questions 
by  Grant  Maxwell  of  the  Canadian  Catho- 
lic Conference  (CCC)  social  affairs  staff: 
“How  do  you  feel  about  religious  and 
civil  leadership?  If  you  were  a religious 
or  civil  leader,  what  is  the  first  thing 
you  would  try  to  do?” 

Their  answers  and  reflections  consti- 
tuted Part  4 of  Project  Feedback,  a 
five-part  look  at  grassroots  attitudes 
and  opinions  sponsored  by  the  CCC.  Mr. 
Maxwell  spent  eight  months  from  October 
1974  to  May  1975,  asking  his  questions 
in  40  urban  and  rural  communities  in 
Canada’s  10  provinces.  The  survey 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a scientific  so- 
ciological sampling. 

In  general,  the  same  critical  pattern 
of  response  was  made  about  civil  leader- 
ship, as  about  religious  leaders,  but 
usually  the  people  expressed  stronger  feel- 
ings about  the  country’s  religious 
leadership. 
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“We  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  with  the  failings  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves”  (Rom.  15:1). 

As  noted  elsewhere,  this  special  issue  related  to  prob- 
lems of  addictive  drugs  is  published  in  support  of  next 
Sunday’s  Uniform  Sunday  school  “temperance  lesson.”  A 
few  years  ago  these  lessons  appeared  every  three  months. 
But  it  was  found  difficult  to  arrange  a good  temperance 
text  this  often  in  line  with  the  regular  flow  of  lesson  ma- 
terial. So  the  lesson  outlines  gave  up  trying  to  force 
this  issue  on  the  Scripture  text  when  it  did  not  fit.  The  re- 
sult has  been  less  temperance  lessons,  but  no  lessening 
of  the  temperance  problem. 

For  example,  Parade  magazine  reported  recently  that 
nearly  one  fourth  the  U.S.  students  in  grades  seven  to 
twelve  are  heavy  or  moderately  heavy  drinkers  while  only 
27  percent  of  a group  surveyed  did  not  drink. 

Religious  News  Service  reports  that  56  million  persons 
in  the  U.S.  are  victims  of  others’  drinking  problems.  The 
chancellor  of  a church-related  university  was  recently 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  an  auto  accident  which 
caused  the  death  of  two  women.  The  chancellor  had  been 
drinking. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
publication,  Americans  drink  yearly  275  million  gallons 
of  liquor,  170  million  gallons  of  wine  and  champagne, 
plus  1,600  million  gallons  of  beer  and  ale.  (Some  Canadian 
statistics  appear  in  an  article  on  page  423).  Sixty-nine  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  a recent  survey  were  found  to  have 
been  in  a situation  where  alcohol  was  served  within  the 
past  three  months. 

The  abuse  of  drugs  is  a worldwide  problem  and  char- 
acteristic responses  reflect  the  personality  of  the  local  cul- 
ture. The  U.S.  experimented  with  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  and  one  result  was  an  impetus  for 
organized  crime.  The  president  of  Zambia  recently  ex- 
horted Zambians  against  drinking.  In  Tanzania,  drinking 
is  permitted  only  on  weekends.  In  other  countries  I believe 
there  are  restrictions  on  the  advertising  and  sale  of  such 
drugs  as  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

There  is  an  old  and  honorable  method  of  dealing  with 
addictive  drugs  which  needs  continued  emphasis.  It  is  simply 
to  refuse  to  use  and  to  traffic  in  these  harmful  substances. 
Mennonite  churches  in  North  America  for  several  genera- 
tions have  favored  this  approach.  I think  we  learned  it 
from  the  Methodists  and  the  various  temperance  societies, 
but  it  fit  then  and  still  fits  well  with  our  own  lifestyle. 

Mennonite  farmers  in  western  Pennsylvania  distilled  liquor 
like  other  farmers,  though  I do  not  recall  hearing  that 


they  were  involved  in  the  whiskey  rebellion.  But  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  there  came  a parting  of  the  ways. 
Those  who  stayed  with  liquor  moved  away  from  the  church. 
Those  who  stayed  with  the  church  moved  away  from  liquor. 

The  rationale  is  simple.  Drugs  are  potentially  harmful, 
especially  when  used  to  excess.  The  good  news  of  Jesus 
brings  fullness  of  life.  Why  then  add  drugs?  Opposed  to 
this  is  the  viewpoint  that  freedom  in  Christ  delivers  one 
from  dependence  on  rules  and  that  perhaps  90  percent  of 
the  people  could  take  a little  alcohol,  for  example,  with- 
out it  doing  them  recognizable  harm. 

Is  it  then  a heavy  burden  that  the  church  would  lay 
upon  us  to  ask  the  90  percent  who  could  handle  alcohol 
to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  the  10  percent  who  cannot? 

I think  not.  There  are  obviously  personal  and  social 
uses  for  alcohol.  A practice  as  pervasive  as  drinking  must 
perform  a function.  Exactly  what  it  is  perhaps  cannot  be 
known  without  full  participation.  It  would  appear  however 
that  relaxation  is  a basic  function  of  alcohol.  It  relaxes  by 
acting  as  a depressant  on  the  body’s  nervous  system.  But 
one  may  ask  whether  alcohol  is  the  only  way  for  people  to 
relax.  Have  they  explored  all  the  alternatives? 

Socially,  it  is  said  that  people  are  friendlier  when  they 
are  drunk.  “Could  be,”  says  the  pamphlet  The  Alcohol 
Crash.  But  they  re  also  more  hostile,  dangerous,  criminal, 
homicidal,  and  suicidal.  Many  murders  are  related  to  al- 
cohol and  the  same  for  suicides.  ” 

Getting  another  to  drink  has  long  been  seen  as  a way 
to  lower  his  defenses  and  so  have  power  over  him.  This 
very  likely  explains  the  widespread  use  of  liquor  by  people 
in  government.  Since  government  is  quite  often  an  exer- 
cise in  power  with  a will  to  dominate,  it  is  understand- 
able that  every  method  be  used  to  break  down  the  defenses 
of  the  other. 

Among  us,  said  Jesus,  it  should  not  be  so.  We  are 
called  to  serve  others,  not  to  dominate  them.  So  if  we 
seek  the  mind  and  methods  of  Christ  it  seems  there  is 
good  rationale  for  abstinence  not  only  for  our  own,  | 

but  also  for  another’s  sake.  ' 

Problems  such  as  this  are  often  academic  until  they 
affect  someone  close  by.  To  those  who  think  abstinence  is  | 
a burden  one  might  ask,  “Has  no  one  close  to  you  ever 
had  a drug  problem?  ” If  there  has  been  such  a person 
in  the  circle  of  those  you  love,  does  it  not  seem  a smalU 
thing  to  abstain  for  another’s  sake? 

Beyond  this  there  are  the  wise  and  piositive  words 
of  Ephesians  5:18,  “Do  not  get  drunk  with  wine,  for  that  , j 
is  debauchery;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  ” What  could 
be  more  fulfilling  than  this?  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Beginning  a special  section  on  Voluntary  Ser- 
vice prepared  in  cooperation  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions 


Refocusing 

Voluntary 

Service 


by  John  W.  Eby 


After  a recent  Voluntary  Service  orientation,  Omaha 
VSer  Erin  Crecelius  wrote,  “The  vision  behind  VS  is 
lofty  and  profound,  but  it  has  to  be  carried  out  by  hu- 
mans. God’s  plan  may  roll  on  like  a mighty  river,  but 
occasionally  it  does  get  detoured. 

Erin  has  discovered  a vision  of  service  that  many  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  have  lost  sight  of,  now  that  VS  has 
been  with  us  long  enough  to  become  a comfortable  part 
of  church  life.  God’s  call  to  serve  Him  is  detoured  by  our 
attitudes  of  self-concern.  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
hurts  of  the  world,  we  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  what  VS 
can  do  for  the  servant  and  his  or  her  congregation.  “Would 

not  VS  be  a good  experience  for  ? we  say,  for- 

‘ getting  that  God’s  call  is  first  of  all  to  reach  out  in  mis- 
sion, putting  the  needs  of  others  ahead  of  our  own. 

I do  not  want  to  play  down  the  importance  of  personal 
and  church  growth  as  a by-product  of  service.  Many 
past  VSers  presently  involved  in  church  leadership  posi- 
1 tions  testify  to  the  valuable  contribution  VS  has  made  in 
equipping  persons  for  service  in  local  congregations.  Thirty- 


two  years  of  VS  activity  through  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, involving  3,500  persons  in  168  locations,  has  cer- 
tainly had  its  impact  on  the  Mennonite  Church.  But  if 
we  are  really  serious  about  God  s call  to  heal  hurts, 
judge  structures,  and  call  people  into  His  church,  then  we 
must  refocus  the  goal  of  service.  We  must  think  beyond 
ourselves  and  be  willing  to  invest  all  that  we  have  in  reach- 
ing out  to  others.  A vision  of  service  is  indeed  lofty  and 
profound.  It  is  the  vision  which  guides  the  church  in  its 
mission  to  the  world. 

One  of  God’s  richest  resources  to  the  Mennonite  Church 
is  its  people  — people  with  skills  and  professional  training 
to  be  sure,  but  more  important,  people  with  spiritual  com- 
mitment and  willingness  to  invest  their  lives  selflessly, 
bringing  God’s  hope  to  those  in  hopeless  settings.  These 
persons  have  grown  up  in  caring  congregations  under 
teaching  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  relating 
both  to  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  their  neighbors. 

VS  helps  the  Mennonite  Church  flesh  out  its  mission 
to  the  world.  Christians  are  called  to  look  beyond  their 


own  corners  of  the  world  to  places  and  people  where  their 
gifts  can  be  shared.  VS  shares  the  church’s  people  re- 
sources with  congregations  and  communities  who  seek  help 
in  broadening  their  ministries.  VSers  are  not  super-Chris- 
tians. Nor  is  their  mission  special.  They  do  in  places 
other  than  their  home  congregations  the  things  which  all 
Christians  do  wherever  they  are. 

To  focus  its  outreach,  VS  operates  within  the  frame- 
work of  a particular  understanding  of  God’s  ministry  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  understand  the  strengths  and  limita- 
tions of  VS,  it  is  important  to  understand  these  assump- 
tions: 

1.  The  local  congregation  is  the  focal  point  of  VS  mini- 
stry. Motivation  for  Voluntary  Service  grows  from  Jesus’ 
command  to  make  disciples  of  all  people.  This  witness 
involves  both  words  of  witness  which  call  persons  into 
relationships  with  God  and  His  people  and  deeds  of  love 
which  demonstrate  following  Jesus  in  life.  This  holistic 
witness  will  result  in  the  commitment  of  local  people  to 
local  fellowship. 

In  a number  of  instances,  VS  enters  a community  to  be- 
come a forerunner  and  partner  in  a long-term  church- 
building ministry.  VS  functions  as  a tool  of  the  growing 
congregation  to  build  relationships  and  establish  an  identi- 
ty in  the  community.  Such  units  are  planned  carefully  with 
local  conferences  so  that  long-term  persons  and  relation- 
ships provide  stable  leadership  to  the  emerging  congrega- 
tion. 

In  other  locations  VS  works  with  established  congre- 
gations to  provide  personnel  for  social  service  ministries 
sponsored  by  these  congregations. 

2.  Christian  community  is  the  base  for  outreach.  Not 
all  VSers  live  in  communal  unit  settings.  Specific  living 
patterns  are  adjusted  to  fit  the  needs  of  VSers.  Each 
unit  team  is  encouraged  and  helped  to  develop  strong 
spiritual  and  social  relationships  since  the  vitality  of 
its  outward  ministry  is  a reflection  of  its  life  together.  The 
unit  communal  setting  provides  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cipling  relationships,  vital  for  personal  growth  and  for 
modeling  Christian  love. 

3.  VS  functions  as  servant/facilitator.  VS  maintains 
a servant  stance  in  relationship  to  local  congregations  and 
community  groups.  In  the  same  way  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist decreased  so  that  Jesus  could  increase,  VS  works  to 
foster  strength  and  visibility  in  locally-based  groups. 

A long-range  goal  of  most  VS  projects  includes  the 
development  of  a local  group  to  take  over  administration 
of  projects.  To  facilitate  this  capability,  VS  requests  local 
funding  and  local  investment  of  time  and  other  resources. 

A partnership  pattern  of  decision-making  is  important 
in  maintaining  the  servant/facilitator  role.  Program  ad- 
ministration is  placed  as  close  to  the  local  level  as  pos- 
sible, yet  involves  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  church- 
wide office.  Some  VS  units  are  administered  directly  by 


John  W.  Eby  is  secretary  for  the  Relief  and  Service  Division  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


support  groups  appointed  by  local  congregations  and  com- 
munities. 

4.  VS  works  toward  social  change.  The  social  ministry 
of  the  church  provides  services  to  individuals  in  need  and 
develops  strategies  of  social  change  which  affect  social 
structures.  The  most  frequent  strategy  for  affecting  social 
structures  helps  strong  advocacy  groups  emerge  in  local 
communities.  These  groups  articulate  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  people  frequently  ignored  by  the  powerful  people 
in  a community. 

5.  VS  is  an  internship  in  Christian  service.  VS  is  both 
receiving  and  giving,  both  teaching  and  learning.  This  leads 
to  important  by-products  for  the  church.  An  experience 
in  an  emerging  congregation  or  in  an  area  of  the  world 
with  acute  social  needs  gives  VSers  a valuable  education 
with  payoffs  the  rest  of  their  lives.  VS  provides  learning 
resources  which  equip  persons  for  service  in  their  local 
congregations. 

So  then,  bringing  the  vision  of  VS  to  reality  as  I see  it, 
depends  on  the  commitment  of  people  — people  willing 
to  carry  out  a ministry  which  responds  to  needs  of  local 
groups  and  attacks  some  of  the  tough  social  problems. 
An  increasing  number  of  experienced,  professionally 
trained,  and  longer-term  persons  are  needed.  If  we  are 
convinced  with  Erin  that  the  vision  behind  VS  is  lofty 
and  profound,  we  must  be  ready  to  invest  ourselves  in 
God’s  mission  to  the  world  He  loves. 
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Significant  Work 
at  Blue  Diamond 

by  Lynn  Blosser 

I wish  you  could  see  the  mountains  now.  The  purple 
redbud  is  out  as  are  the  green  buds  on  other  trees.  The 
sky  is  cloudless  with  a deep  blue  above  the  mountains. 
Although  I’ve  been  in  Kentucky  less  than  a year,  I some- 
how feel  that  these  mountains  belong  to  me. 

The  Blue  Diamond  Unit,  of  which  I am  a part,  is 
actually  located  in  Harveyton,  the  remnants  of  a coal  camp. 
There  are  seven  of  us  here  now.  Ralph  and  Margaret  Shet- 
ler  recently  arrived  as  community  workers  in  Harveyton 
and  to  keep  things  going  at  the  unit  house.  Joanne  Rice 
works  in  the  library  at  A.  B.  Combs  Elementary  School. 
Julie  Keller  is  the  director  at  Backwoods  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter and  Nancy  Armstrong  is  a teacher  aide.  Al  Notary 
works  for  the  city  of  Hazard  as  an  engineer  building  in- 
spector and  as  the  director  of  the  Lothair  Community 
Center. 

I became  community  developer  for  Hazard  Community 
Ministries  on  April  1.  I had  worked  as  assistant  to  the 
developer  since  June  1975. 

Hazard  Community  Ministries  is  an  ecumenical  group. 
Members  include  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Episcopal  representatives,  as  well  as  representatives  from 
social  agencies  and  civic  groups. 

Hazard  Community  Ministries  operates  an  emergency 
food  referral  program,  the  Hazard  Teen  Center,  and 
the  Lothair  Community  Center.  During  the  summer,  chil- 
dren’s recreational  programs  will  be  started,  as  will  the 
teen  employment  service.  Some  work  is  also  done  with 
senior  citizens. 

As  community  developer  I direct  existing  programs  and 
work  toward  expanding  into  new  areas.  I try  to  involve 
as  many  local  persons  as  I can,  helping  them  to  help 
others.  In  my  work  I am  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  services  of  community  social  agencies.  I relate  to  the 
Hazard-Perry  County  Ministerial  Association  as  a profes- 
sional church  worker. 

I enjoy  working  in  people-related  areas.  Although  I did 
ot  specifically  prepare  for  social  work  at  Goshen  (Ind.) 
* ollege,  my  education  has  been  valuable  to  me.  The  cul- 


Lynn  Blosser  receives  a lesson  in  chairmaking  from  Mr.  Fugate,  a friend  of 
Blue  Diamond  VSers. 


tural  experience  I gained  during  Study-Service  Trimester 
and  Junior  Year  Abroad  helped  me  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  trying  to  fit  into  the  culture  of  the  people 
where  I live  instead  of  imposing  my  ways  on  the  society 
and  expecting  to  be  treated  as  if  I were  back  home. 

A kind  of  romanticism  surrounds  Appalachia  which  has 
a culture  all  its  own.  In  many  ways  it  has  been  isolated  by 
the  mountains  and  has  been  untouched  by  the  fast-moving 
areas  that  surround  it.  It  has  been  exploited:  by  men  who 
bought  whole  trees  for  25<i:,  those  who  bought  mineral 
rights  for  next  to  nothing,  and  the  people  who  come  to 
have  a look  at  poverty. 

The  longer  I’m  here,  the  more  a part  of  it  I become; 
and  I feel  myself  wanting  to  come  to  its  defense.  There  is 
poverty  here,  although  not  everyone  is  poor,  and  the  needs 
are  great.  But  the  things  we  do  in  Hazard  and  Harveyton 
could  be  done  almost  anywhere.  Hunger  is  not  unique 
to  Appalachia  and  neither  is  the  need  for  day  care  centers. 

It’s  important  not  to  come  with  a condescending  I’m- 
going-to-help-these-poor-people  attitude.  Such  an  attitude 
can  well  take  away  the  only  thing  a person  has  left:  self- 
pride. It’s  not  easy  for  some  to  admit  they  need  help  and 
to  come  ask  for  it,  such  as  the  woman,  who  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  talks  with  me  before  receiving  food  for  her  family. 
To  learn  to  receive  is  important.  It’s  sometimes  hard  to  ac- 
cept gifts  from  those  who  have  less,  but  to  refuse  would  be 
to  take  away  their  right  to  give. 

All  of  us  here  at  Blue  Diamond  are  involved  in  signifi- 
cant work.  Even  though  our  jobs  move  us  in  different 
directions,  we  are  all  working  in  a positive  way  for  this 
community.  I believe  that  God  led  me  to  Appalachia  and 
I’m  glad  He  did.  It  has  been  a rewarding  time  spiritually 
and  personally  and  I am  a better  person  for  it. 
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How  My  Stereotypes  Have  Changed 

by  Elva  Showalter 


A paragraph  in  the  June  10,  1975,  Gospel  Herald  read, 
“Voluntary  Service  openings  for  secretaries  and  construction 
workers  are  high  priorities  in  a number  of  units  this  sum- 
mer. ...  In  August,  a secretarial  opening  will  be  avail- 
able at  Frontier  Boys  Village,  Larkspur,  Colorado.” 

Several  years  ago  I would  have  stopped  reading  after 
the  first  three  words — I just  wasn’t  interested  in  VS  open- 
ings. VS  held  negative  connotations.  I saw  it  only  as  some- 
thing to  do  if  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  college  or  didn’t  know 
what  else  to  do.  I could  identify  with  what  VS  stood  for,  but 
I didn’t  see  that  commitment  demonstrated  in  the  lives  of 
persons  I knew  who  were  in  VS.  So  without  ever  seriously 
considering  it,  the  possibility  of  VS  was  hidden  somewhere 
in  a corner  of  my  mind. 

I had  been  a secretary  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College  for 
more  than  four  years  and  enjoyed  that  experience  very  much. 
Yet  I found  myself  looking  for  more  than  the  eight-to-five 
routine  and  the  paycheck- to-paycheck  existence.  When  I 
read  about  the  VS  opening  at  Frontier,  my  first  reaction 
was  to  write  to  John  Lehman  for  an  application  and  more  in- 
formation. Several  letters  and  phone  calls  and  many  ques- 
tions later  I resigned  at  EMC  and  with  the  prayerful  support 
of  family  and  friends  ventured  into  VS. 

Everything  seemed  to  happen  very  fast.  Within  two 
months,  through  talking  with  VS  regional  director  Loren 
Horst,  studying  VS  policies  and  commitment,  and  seeking 
the  counsel  of  friends,  I felt  that  this  was  the  direction  I 
should  go. 

I left  for  orientation  with  an  eagerness  and  anticipa- 
tion which  came  only  from  the  realization  that  God  was 
leading  me  into  the  next  step  in  His  plan  for  my  life 
— even  if  it  was  VS! 

I believe  that  God  prepared  me  for  this  new  experience. 
Being  willing  to  give  up  a good  job  and  leave  my  home 
community  and  friends  certainly  came  from  a source 
greater  than  myself. 

After  eight  months  in  VS,  I could  never  convey  on 
paper  everything  I’ve  learned  and  how  much  I’ve  grown 
in  this  time.  Working  at  Frontier  Boys  Village  (a  residen- 
tial treatment  center  for  emotionally  disturbed  boys)  has 
been  most  challenging.  I started  working  as  secretary- 
receptionist  and  after  a few  months  moved  to  a newly 
created  position  of  program  secretary.  Filling  a new  po- 
sition can  be  frustrating  but  with  the  support  and  affir- 
mation I received  from  those  I work  with,  it  has  been 
both  interesting  and  fun. 


There  have  been  many  rewarding  times  relating  to  the 
boys.  I think  of  the  time  Bob  was  excited  about  calling 
his  dad  to  tell  him  that  he  was  finally  on  fifth  level  (the 
highest  level  in  our  behavioral  system),  or  the  burst 
of  enthusiasm  when  we  invite  one  of  the  boys  to  spend 
a night  or  weekend  at  the  unit. 

My  stereotypes  of  the  typical  VSers  have  certainly 
changed.  Especially  since  I don’t  fit  my  own  stereotypes.  As 
I’ve  learned  to  know,  love,  and  live  with  seven  other  peo- 
ple I’ve  seen  that  my  stereotypes  are  invalid.  Others, 
like  myself,  are  here  to  serve  Christ  through  serving 
others.  We  re  here  to  give  and  to  love,  to  learn  to 
work  through  problems  and  to  share  ourselves  with 
each  other.  We  sometimes  have  hassles  that  aren’t  ex- 
actly fun  to  work  through,  but  the  caring,  loving,  and  close- 
ness that  result  make  all  the  frustrations  worthwhile. 

I think  of  New  Year’s  Eve  when  we  began  with  our 
usual  Wednesday  night  unit  meeting  and  ended  by  sharing 
some  deep  personal  hurts  and  concerns  and  saw  the  new 
year  in  by  praying  for  each  other  in  turn.  Somehow 
God’s  love  and  the  love  and  concern  of  brothers  and 
sisters  diminishes  hurt. 

Then  there  are  the  times  with  Zelma,  a dear  lady 
we’ve  come  to  love.  B.J.  does  her  weekly  grocery  shopping. 
One  Saturday  morning  we  washed  and  painted  her  living 
room.  It  didn’t  really  seem  like  work  when  we  could  talk 
and  share  as  we  worked. 

Zelma  not  only  appreciates  our  love  and  help,  she  loves 
to  give  in  return.  We  all  benefited  from  her  love  one 
Sunday  when  we  were  invited  to  her  house  for  spa- 
ghetti. 

VS  will  always  be  a highlight  in  my  pilgrimage.  I’m 
thankful  that  God  prepared  me  for  this  experience  at 
this  point  in  my  life,  and  that  my  stereotypes  of  VSers 
have  been  changed. 

Elva  Showalter:  the  possibility  of 
VS  was  hidden  in  her  mind.  Now 
it  has  come  out  into  the  open. 
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VSer  Renee  Daniels  works  as  a teacher  aide  in  Canton,  Ohio. 


The  Many  Faces 
of  VS 

by  Mary  Ann  Halteman 


Working  Together  in  Canton 

Canton,  Ohio,  VSer  Renee  Daniels  values  relationships 
with  Hartford  Junior  High  students,  where  she  works  as 
a teacher  aide  in  the  remedial  reading  lab.  Renee  and 
other  Canton  VSers  make  friends  with  their  South  East 
Community  neighbors  through  informal  ball  games 
on  the  unit  house  lawn,  teacher  aide  jobs  at  Hartford 
Junior  High  and  Martin  Elementary,  and  children’s 
clubs  and  teen  center  activities  sponsored  by  SECO 
(South  East  Community  Organization). 

Located  in  inner-city  Canton,  VSers  work  closely  with 
SECO  (a  group  of  community,  church,  and  VS  repre- 
sentatives) to  identify  and  provide  for  local  needs.  Beyond 
their  neighborhood,  VSers  serve  with  Big  Brothers  of 
Canton  and  in  sports  activities,  swim  instruction,  bus  main- 

Mary  Ann  Halteman  is  writer-editor  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


tenance,  and  Adventure  Club  at  the  downtown  YMCA. 

Resources  for  determining  the  amount/extent  of  involve- 
ment in  the  downtown  and  South  East  communities  come 
from  First  Mennonite’s  VS  Personnel  Committee.  Committee 
Chairman  Jim  Brechbill  says,  “We  see  VSers  as  an  out- 
reach, as  complementary  to  the  church.  ” Together  the 
committee  and  VSers  seek  to  implement  mission  in  Can- 
ton. 

Open  Arms  to  Children 

At  Edna  Martin  Day  Care  Center,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
VSer  Sandy  Ulrich,  Roanoke,  Illinois,  finds  that  her  lap 
isn’t  quite  big  enough.  VS  has  long-standing  involve- 
ment with  children  through  day  care  centers  such  as  Edna 
Martin,  community  club  programs,  summer  camps,  day 
camps.  Head  Start,  and  tutoring. 

In  Hazard,  Kentucky,  VSer  Julie  Keller,  Cedar  Rapids 
Iowa,  is  finishing  her  second  year  as  director  of  Back- 
woods  Day  Care.  An  elementary  education  graduate  of  Coe 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Julie  has  enjoyed  her  work 
at  Backwoods  so  much  that  she  hopes  to  sometime  con- 
tinue her  education  in  early  childhood  development. 

VSers  also  work  with  children  through  child  welfare 
institutions,  serving  as  care  workers,  houseparents,  aides, 
and  teachers. 

In  La  Junta,  Colorado,  VSers  Sue  and  Mike  Hanley, 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  are  houseparents  at  Helping  Hand, 
a crisis  foster  home  opened  by  area  Mennonite  churches 
and  social  service  agencies.  To  gain  greater  understanding 
of  children  with  family  problems.  Sue  enrolled  in  an  eve- 
ning course  in  child  mental  health  at  Otero  Junior  College 
in  La  Junta.  “Foster  parenting  is  rewarding.  You  feel  that 
you  are  doing  something  for  the  children  as  well  as  for 
society,  ” she  wrote.  “We  pray  that  even  in  a little  way, 
we  have  left  a positive  impact  on  their  lives.’’ 


Sandy  Ulrich  with  children  at  Edna  Martin  Day  Care  Center. 
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vs  for  College  Credit 

Mennonite  colleges  recently  adapted  their  fees  and  re- 
quirements to  make  it  possible  for  VSers  to  earn  college 
credit  while  in  service.  By  contacting  a college  before  en- 
tering service,  VSers  can  receive  credit  in  one  of  three 
ways.  Credit  for  the  VS  experience  allows  up  to  12  hours 
of  credit  with  minimal  direction  provided  by  college  staff. 
Field  experience  through  VS  makes  it  possible  for  students 
to  fulfill  practicum  requirements  through  a VS  assignment. 
College  extension  courses  are  available  in  various  dis- 
ciplines to  persons  in  service. 

Diann  Bare,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  a Hesston  College 
sophomore,  is  the  first  person  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  college/vs  cooperative  program.  In  Walsenburg,  Colo- 
rado, she  works  as  a teacher  aide  at  Lathrop  Park  Youth 
Camp,  a state  institute  for  teenage  boys  in  trouble  with 
the  law.  Through  her  year  in  VS,  Diann  will  receive  sev- 
en hours  of  credit  to  complete  her  AA  degree  in  social 
services.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  doing  an  independent 
study  in  social  problems  for  three  additional  credit  hours. 

Diann  also  served  a VS  term  in  Amarillo,  Texas.  Diann 
looks  back  to  mid- 1973  to  mid  1974  as  a year  for  growing 
up.  “I  expect  this  year  of  service  to  be  different,  ” she 
said.  “First,  because  I’m  living  with  different  people  in 
a new  unit.  Second,  the  community  surroundings  and  my 
job  are  completely  different.  Third,  I have  three  good  years 
of  experience  behind  me.  I’ve  learned  a lot  about  living 
and  getting  along  with  people.  My  perspective  is  differ- 
ent. I have  matured  a lot  in  my  Christian  experience  and 
am  open  to  learning  a lot  more.’’ 

To  combine  college  and  VS  contact  the  dean’s  office  at 
one  of  the  following  colleges:  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801;  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  IN 
46526;  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062;  and  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Canada  N2L3G6. 

Ministry  to  Senior  Citizens 

“Well,  look  who’s  here!  ” Mrs.  White  of  La  Junta,  Colo- 
rado, greets  her  neighbor,  VSer  Terry  Rediger  of  Salem, 
Oregon.  Terry  chops  wood  for  Mrs.  White’s  stove  and 
stops  by  occasionally  to  see  that  everything  is  going  well. 

“She’s  an  interesting  person,  ” says  Terry.  “She  has  this 
cow  in  her  yard  and  every  morning  she  milks  it  herself.  ” 
Terry  milks  the  cow  for  Mrs.  White  when  she  is  unable  to 
do  it. 

VS  involvement  in  ministry  to  senior  citizens  is  ex- 
panding as  the  percentage  of  persons  over  65  rises  and 
communities  focus  their  attention  on  their  special  needs. 
Nursing  homes  and  retirement  centers  continue  to  utilize 
VS  help  in  many  locations.  Since  1951  VSers  have  worked 
as  orderlies  and  aides  at  Maple  Lawn  Homes,  Eureka, 
Illinois. 

Much  involvement  with  seniors,  however,  has  moved 
toward  noninstitutional  activities.  In  Buckeye,  Arizona, 


Terry  Rediger  from.  Salem,  Oregon,  with  Mrs.  White  of  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

Simon  and  Esta  Hershberger,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio,  work 
with  a Red  Cross  senior  citizens  program,  helping  to 
lead  recreation,  serve  meals,  and  provide  transportation 
to  and  from  Phoenix.  In  Downey,  California,  VSers 
are  starting  a gardening  project  for  community  seniors. 

But  for  many  VSers,  relationships  with  seniors  are 
the  unofficial  Terry  Rediger  type  — running  errands, 
ironing  clothes,  swapping  recipes,  and  just  visiting. 
“Those  VSers,  they  do  wonderful  things,  ” said  Zelma, 
friend  of  Colorado  Springs  VSers,  who  was  overjoyed 
to  reciprocate  by  cooking  them  an  authentic  Italian  dinner. 

Volunteers  of  all  ages  are  needed  for  VS  ministry  with 
senior  citizens.  Lloyd  Miller,  VS  placement  counselor, 
says  these  are  some  of  the  hardest  openings  to  fill. 

Mission  Accomplished  in  Durham 

In  September  1970,  VSers  went  to  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  to  help  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference  start  a 
church.  VSers  became  involved  in  the  community  through 
homes  for  the  aged,  day  care  centers,  clubs,  and  through 
their  own  housing  rehabilitation  project. 

So  impressed  were  welfare  department  and  city  officials 
by  Operation  Helping  Hand  that  the  mayor  of  Durham 
made  VSers  Mark  Miller  and  Dale  Delagrange  honorary 
citizens  of  Durham.  The  publicity  aroused  interest  among 
churches,  clubs,  and  individuals  who  donated  labor,  money, 
furniture,  and  materials.  With  the  community  rallying 
behind  Operation  Helping  Hand  and  Durham  Mennonite 
Church  growing  in  strength  and  stability,  a decision  was 
made  to  close  the  unit.  By  November  1974  there  were  no 
more  VSers  in  Durham.  “The  VSers  have  returned  home,  ” 
wrote  Moses  Slabaugh,  editor  of  Missionary  Light,  “but 
their  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  goes  on.  ” 
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Social  Change  in  Blue  Diamond 

when  the  strip  miners  threatened  to  begin  mining  the 
land  above  the  Blue  Diamond,  Kentucky,  community,  the 
neighborhood  was  concerned  about  what  would  happen  to 
their  water  supply. 

VSer  Alan  Notary,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  became 
an  active  spokesman  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  mining. 
Alan  investigated  the  legal  rights  of  the  mining  company. 


checked  with  city  officials  and  lawyers  for  ways  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  company,  and  confronted  coal  operators 
with  the  problems  they  were  bringing  to  the  hollow.  “We 
haven’t  heard  yet  if  they’re  coming  or  not,  ” said  VSer 
Julie  Keller.  A graduate  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  Al  has  put  his  degree  in  civil  engineer- 
ing to  use  to  plan  a city  park  for  Hazard.  The  Lothair 
Community  Center  where  Al  serves  as  director  ties  up 
four  evenings  a week. 


What  VS  Directors  Are  Saying 


Loren  Horst 


Wayne  Longenecker 


Julie  Longenecker 


Dale  Wentorf 


Loren  Horst,  Eastern  regional  director 

“As  I see  it,  VS  is  a way  to  enable  local  groups  to  do 
something  they  wouldn’t  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  In 
Sarasota,  Florida,  for  example,  the  Mennonite  churches 
have  a burden  for  foster  care.  They  started  Agape  Home, 
now  licensed  as  a state  foster  home.  VS  has  been  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  this  program  and  helping  it  to  continue 
and  expand.  ” 

Dale  Wentorf,  Midwestern  regional  director 

“I  am  looking  for  VSers  with  commitment.  I call  it  a 
commitment  triangle  — commitment  to  Christ,  to  local  mis- 
sion, and  to  unit  life.  Formal  training  may  or  may  not 
be  necessary.  But  commitment  is.  And  since  it  takes  time 
to  develop  relationships  in  a community,  I am  looking 
more  and  more  for  people  who  will  make  two-year  com- 
mitments. ” 

Wayne  Longenecker,  Western  regional  director 

“What  kind  of  person  am  I looking  for?  I just  say,  send 


us  more  Beanies.  Beanie  (Thelma  Clemmer,  Harleysville, 
Pennsylvania)  went  to  Portland  first  for  summer  VS  after 
graduating  from  Goshen  College  with  a BA  in  physical 
education.  She  liked  it  so  well  she  stayed  on.  She  s en- 
thusiastic, takes  unit  responsibilities  seriously,  and  is 
willing  to  make  Portland  her  home.  Beanie  helped  Sunny- 
side  Mission  Group  open  a preschool  in  the  Portland  Men- 
nonite Church  basement.  She  s well  qualified  for  her  job 
as  teacher.’’ 

Julie  Longenecker,  assistant  Western  regional  director 

“I  get  excited  about  the  sort  of  thing  happening  in 
Phoenix,  where  members  of  Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church 
are  forming  a support  group  to  help  give  direction  to  the 
unit.  The  unit  was  originally  started  to  establish  a church 
in  the  community  without  any  congregational  ownership. 
Now  that  Sunnyslope  is  more  directly  involved,  the  unit 
receives  help  in  clarifying  goals  and  answering  the  old  why- 
are-we-here  question.  It  s scary,  but  it’s  a healthy  pro- 
cess.” 
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The  Parable  of  the  Man  in  the  Well 


by  Paul  Leatherman 


A certain  congregation  planned  a church  picnic  for  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  fortunate  that  the  day 
turned  out  so  beautiful  following  several  days  of  rain. 

The  ministers  and  elders  were  the  first  to  leave  for 
this  picnic,  since  they  were  charged  for  caring  for  the 
church’s  business.  Along  the  path  leading  to  the  picnic  site 
was  an  abandoned  well.  As  they  passed  this  well  they 
heard  a man  calling  out  for  help.  In  spite  of  his  pleas 
for  assistance,  the  ministers  and  elders  hurried  on  to  take 
care  of  the  church  business. 

The  next  group  passing  the  well  were  the  Sunday 
school  superintendents  and  Christian  education  depart- 
ment. Apparently  they  completely  missed  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  In  responding  to  the  man’s  calls  they  re- 
ported on  the  excellent  sermon  that  they  had  this  morn- 
ing in  church  and  the  highly  developed  and  excellent 
Christian  education  program  available  at  their  church.  As 
they  were  leaving  the  well,  they  called  down  to  the  man 
asking  him  to  their  service  next  Sunday.  “We  know  you 
will  enjoy  it.’’ 

The  women  in  the  WMSC  came  along  with  their  baskets 
bulging  with  food.  In  response  to  the  man’s  call  for 
help  they  quickly  surveyed  the  situation  and  determined 
that  they  could  easily  share  with  him  some  food  which 
they  had  prepared  for  the  picnic.  They  noticed  also  that 
the  man  was  cold  and  wet  and  decided  that  he  needed  more 
than  food.  One  of  the  ladies  was  carrying  her  husband’s 
extra  sweater,  which  was  rather  old  anyway,  so  in  addition 
to  passing  a very  nice  meal  down  to  him,  they  gave  him 
this  sweater  and  even  one  of  the  blankets  they  were  going 
to  use  at  the  picnic.  After  all  they  had  done  for  him, 
they  had  difficulty  understanding  his  seeming  lack  of 
gratitude. 

Next:  The  Evangelism  Committee.  The  next  group  to 
come  down  the  path  beside  this  well  was  the  Evangelism 
Committee.  They  stopped  by  the  well  and  cupped  their 
hands  shouting  down  to  the  man,  “Hello,  down  there. 
Are  you  saved? ” 

The  man  replied,  “Can’t  you  see  the  situation  I am 
in?  Of  course,  I am  not  saved.  I am  in  this  deep  hole  and 
I need  your  help.  ” 

The  committee  responded,  “Christ  is  the  answer.  Believe 
on  Him  and  all  will  be  well.’’  The  committee  left  feeling 

Paul  Leatherman  is  a member  of  the  Akron  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 


very  fulfilled  because  today  they  had  a chance  to  witness 
to  Christ. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  as  they  were  walking 
to  the  picnic  were  in  a deep  and  intense  discussion  about 
the  needs  in  Bangladesh  and  the  Sahel.  They  were 
thrilled  with  the  response  of  the  Gospel  in  Indonesia  and 
parts  of  Africa.  In  fact  they  were  so  wrapped  up  in  this 
discussion  that  as  they  passed  the  well  they  never  even 
heard  the  man  calling  for  help. 

The  next  group  to  pass  the  well  was  the  Bible  study 
and  prayer  group.  On  seeing  the  poor  man’s  condition 
they  immediately  decided  to  pray  for  him.  Their  prayer 
went  like  this,  “Lord,  we  remember  those  less  fortunate 
than  us,  partici  '^rly  this  man  in  this  deep  hole.  Somehow, 
someway,  in  Yo  own  good  time,  raise  him  up  to  the  full- 
ness of  life.  We  pray  if  he  doesn’t  know  You,  he  will 
turn  to  You  today.  ” 

The  congregation  had  appointed  a Jubilee  Action 
Study  Committee  to  consider  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
affluence.  They  were  known  as  the  JASPA  Committee. 
Their  faces  lit  up  with  joy  as  they  heard  the  man  call 
for  help  because  they  had  been  searching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  their  work.  They  immediately  got  out 
their  appointment  books  and  discovered  that  next  Thurs- 
day evening  they  were  all  free.  They  decided  to  call  a 
committee  meeting  at  the  church  at  7:30  to  discuss  ways 
to  get  this  man  out  of  the  well.  They  found  so  many 
things  to  talk  about  and  so  many  possible  approaches  that 
they  met  every  month  thereafter  for  a full  year.  They  dis- 
covered that  there  were  JASPA  Committees  in  other 
congregations  and  so  they  called  a conference  of  JASPA 
Committees  to  meet  in  Elkhart  so  that  they  could  share 
their  information  with  others.  It  is  reported  that  this 
group  may  publish  a book  on  how  to  rescue  a man  who 
falls  in  a well. 

The  MDSers  were  the  next  group  to  pass  the  well.  They 
surveyed  the  situation  and  decided  immediately  that  a 
way  needed  to  be  found  to  get  this  man  out  of  the  mud. 
They  dropped  down  a ladder  so  the  man  could  crawl  up 
out  of  the  mud  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  up  out  of  the  hole.  However,  they  also 
built  a roof  and  shelter  over  the  top  of  the  well  to  pro- 
tect the  man  from  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

On  the  way  to  the  picnic  the  MYFers  stopped  to  sing 
for  the  man  in  the  deep  hole  and  also  cheer  his  day  by 
picking  some  wild  flowers  and  dropping  them  to  him. 
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Along  came  a group  of  VSers  from  the  congregation  and 
they  knew  that  to  really  help  the  man  you  needed  to 
share  his  life  with  him.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  miss  part  of  the  picnic,  they  crawled  down  into 
the  well  and  spend  a whole  hour  with  the  man.  Of  course 
he  appreciated  their  company  but  the  VSers  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  join  the  picnic.  By  standing  on  the  man’s 
shoulders  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  they  were  able  to 
reach  the  rope  left  there  by  MDS  and  made  their  exit. 
While  they  missed  some  of  the  first  course,  the  other 
church  members  had  saved  them  plenty  of  dessert. 

Still  in  the  Well.  For  the  business  session  following  the 
picnic,  each  of  the  church  committees  reported  on  their 
activities.  The  Christian  education  department,  WMSC, 
Evangelism  Committee,  JASPA,  MDS,  MYF,  and  VS  all 
reported  on  their  encounters  with  the  man  in  the  well. 
As  they  summarized  all  of  the  things  which  they  had  done 
for  this  man,  they  felt  good  about  themselves.  However, 
on  the  way  home  they  were  disappointed  to  find  this 
man  was  still  in  the  well  calling  for  help. 

At  the  time  some  were  heard  to  say,  “He  is  still  there 
in  spite  of  all  that  we  have  done  for  him.  If  only  he 
had  some  ambition  and  was  willing  to  work  like  the  rest 
of  us,  then  he  could  also  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  We  are  certainly  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  all  of 
the  blessings  which  He  has  heaped  upon  us.  ” ^ 


Menno's  Opinion 

As  the  children  of  Israel  cycled  from  slavery  to  nation- 
hood in  ascending  and  descending  spirals,  Jehovah  always 
raised  up  that  judge,  that  king,  that  prophet,  who  by  voice 
and  precept  was  able  to  call  His  children  back  to  Him, 
welding  His  chosen  ones  into  a united  group  again.  After 
each  low  point,  when  every  man  was  doing  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  there  sprang  up  an  Othniel, 
a Gideon,  a Samson,  who  by  ox  goad,  by  lamps  and 
pitchers,  or  by  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  delivered  the  cap- 
tives from  their  bonds. 

In  the  depths  of  their  depression,  at  the  height  of 
their  euphoria,  God  brought  the  right  man  at  the  right 
time  into  their  midst,  one  who  served  as  a weather  vane, 
as  a thermostat,  who  gave  direction,  who  cried  aloud 
and  spared  not.  Judges  and  kings  delivered  the  Israel- 
ites from  their  captors,  but  the  prophets  delivered  the 
Israelites  from  themselves.  And  that  was  far  better. 

As  one  leafs  through  Gospel  Herald  of  recent  years, 
this  son  of  Menno  is  not  so  much  bothered  by  what  he 
sees  as  what  he  does  not  see.  Let  the  “Field  Notes”  be- 
come “Mennoscope,  ” let  the  editorials  gravitate  to  the 
final  page  so  the  editor  may  have  the  last  word,  let  the 
pages  be  fresh  or  recycled  paper,  white  or  vanilla.  But 
by  its  absence,  something  becomes  conspicuous.  Where 


is  the  prophet  among  us,  our  Isaiah,  our  John  the 
Baptist  with  a word  from  Jehovah? 

Have  we  become  a people  of  generalities,  have  we  lost 
our  specifics,  likened  unto  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  wan- 
dering stars  of  the  heavens?  Is  the  trumpet  sound 
uncertain,  at  times  mute?  I am  asking,  not  declaring. 

Or  have  I missed  the  prophet,  failed  to  see  the  stan- 
dard he  bore,  was  I deaf  to  his  rallying  cry?  Was  I 
a foolish  one,  out  buying  oil  from  other  merchants,  filling 
my  cup  at  other  wells,  blind  to  the  one  who  came  with 
healing  balm,  with  crystal-clear  water  from  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  words  from  Jehovah  above?  The  fault 
could  be  mine. 

Worse  yet,  have  the  sons  of  Menno  passed  the  point 
where  they  would  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  hear 
any  eater  of  locusts  and  wild  honey  speak  to  them  an 
uncomfortable  message?  If  so,  perhaps  God  is  holding 
the  prophet  in  limbo,  awaiting  our  change  of  mood,  a 
certain  humbling  of  ourselves.  The  wait  may  be  long. 
The  call  to  repentance  at  Assembly  75  created  no  traffic 
problems  in  the  aisles  as  we  rushed  to  the  altar  at  the 
Lederachian  call. 

Perhaps  our  present  church  structure,  our  emphasis 
on  congregational  leadership  is  producing  a score  of  mini- 
prophets who  prophesy  unnoticed  except  in  their  own 
locale.  If  the  total  prophecy  is  thus  fragmented,  one 
sees  the  need  for  even  greater  production  of  mimeo- 
graph releases  from  the  coordinating  Boards  and  agencies 
in  order  to  jigsaw  together  the  complete  picture  the  Lord 
would  have  us  to  see.  If  so  assembled,  ten  Micahs  might 
make  one  Isaiah.  Perhaps,  if  not  too  much  is  lost  in 
translation. 

One  more  hypothesis  considering  the  missing  prophet 
syndrome.  Perhaps  Menno  B.  Hurd  is  simply  a doddering 
old  man,  lost  in  Menno’s  history,  seeing  prophets  in  the 
past  where  there  were  no  prophets.  Yet  what  of  the  clarion 
calls,  the  quiet  foretellings,  the  firm  leadership,  the  dis- 
cernment in  time  of  crisis  by  men  like  John  F.  Funk,  John 
S.  Coffman,  Daniel  Kauffman,  Harold  S.  Bender,  Sanford 
C.  Yoder?  If  these  men  were  not  prophets  raised  up  by 
God,  who  were  they?  Surely  they  were  ones  with  a special 
touch  from  above,  anointed  and  set  apart  like  Samuel  of 
old.  What  Mennonite  mother  brings  her  child  to  Shiloh 
today? 

Several  years  ago  there  appeared  in  this  paper  a call 
from  Oregon,  “Send  Us  an  Apostle.”  As  far  as  I know, 
there  was  no  response.  Every  seminary,  college,  and 
church  board  clung  tightly  to  their  own  staff.  No  man  arose 
to  receive  the  burning  coal  upon  his  lips,  to  say,  “Here 
am  I;  send  me.  ” 

But  still,  let  the  cry  be  heard  again,  a bit  different  the 
request,  yet  just  as  sincere,  addressed  perhaps  to  a higher 
power  than  our  Midwest  and  Eastern  centers  of  Menno-cul- 
ture:  “Lord,  send  us  a prophet!”  Amen  and  amen.  — 
Menno  B.  Hurd 

Editor’s  Note:  Menno,  you  may  wish  to  consider  the  ar- 
ticles which  precede  and  follow  this  column. 
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Four  Models  of  Jubilee 


by  David  A.  Shank 


The  biblical  background  for  the  Christian  approach  to 
poverty  and  wealth  is  tied  to  the  Jubilee  law.  Coming  out 
of  Egypt,  Israel  was  poor,  oppressed,  nobody;  the  reality 
of  wealth,  power,  status,  as  opposed  to  the  previous  trinity, 
is  the  back-and-forth  dialectic  in  which  Israel  finds  itself 
involved  as  it  moved  forward  in  history.  Israel  was  no- 
body. God  intervened  and  made  it  somebody.  The  Levitical 
Jubilee  law  (in  Leviticus  25)  was  given  to  remind  Israel 
of  the  Exodus  and  the  God  behind  that  event  — that  God  is 
the  One  who  intervenes  for  the  oppressed,  the  poor,  the 
nobodies. 

So  Israel  was  called  to  live  out  the  Jubilee  every  50 

David  A.  Shank  is  scheduled  to  begin  studies  next  fall  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  and  his  wife,  Wilma,  are  missionaries  between  as- 
signments  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 


years  — every  seventh  of  seven  sabbatical  years.  The  no-  | 
bodies  who  had  become  that  way  in  the  past  50  years 
would  become  reestablished,  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  recreate  their  existence  with  an  economic  base,  would  1 
find  the  possibility  of  becoming  someone  in  the  midst  of 
God  s people.  As  Israel  would  embody  Jubilee,  neighboring 
nations  would  also  see  who  God  is,  the  One  who  intervenes 
for  the  nobodies,  so  that  all  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
prosperity,  peace,  and  justice.  i 

But  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jubilee  was  really 
carried  out.  Recall  King  Solomon  in  particular;  and  then  ■ 
his  son  who  was  even  worse,  saying,  “My  father  whipped 
you  with  whips,  and  I will  do  it  with  scorpions.”  Just  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  four  hundred  years 
later,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  from  Jeremiah  34, 
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the  prophet  apparently  called  the  king  to  task,  asking, 
“Don’t  you  know  that  we  are  being  judged  by  this  other 
nation  coming  in?  We  are  going  to  be  destroyed  because 
we  have  not  been  following  the  law.  If  we  would  take  God 
seriously  we  would  be  calling  for  Jubilee. 

So  the  king  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land.  We 
don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  seven-year  sabbatical  or 
50-year  Jubilee  call,  but  the  language  used  was  “pro- 
claim liberty.  ” After  this  act,  the  people  of  Israel  made  a 
covenant.  Their  way  of  making  a covenant  was  to  cut  ani- 
mals in  two.  Then  the  covenanting  parties  would  walk 
on  the  blood  between  the  parts.  With  blood  on  their 
feet,  they  would  say  to  each  other,  “As  this  animal  has 
been  cut  in  half,  so  may  I also  be  cut  in  half  if  I do  not 
keep  my  part  of  the  covenant.  ” But  Israel  reneged.  The 
prophet  came  to  the  king  and  said,  “You  made  a solemn 
covenant  with  God.  Just  as  you  cut  the  animal  into 
shreds  for  that  covenant,  so  God  will  cut  you  into  shreds 
because  you  didn’t  keep  the  covenant.’’ 

Following  that  word  from  Jeremiah,  in  587  BC, 
Jerusalem  was  cut  to  shreds,  the  nation  was  ripped  up  and 
went  into  exile.  Out  of  that  exilic  context  the  prophet  Isaiah 
said  that  when  Messiah  comes,  the  One  on  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells.  He  will  proclaim  Jubilee,  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  the  year  of  liberation  (see  Isaiah  61). 

Those  are  the  words  Jesus  used  when  He  announced  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  in  Nazareth,  His  hometown: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

because  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good  news  to 
the  poor. 

He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

Luke  4:18,  19 

Jesus  said,  “Today  this  word  is  fulfilled;  today  in 
Nazareth  Jubilee  begins.  ” Everybody  hearing  Jesus  was  sur- 
prised by  the  words  of  grace.  Jesus  implied  that  nobody 
would  really  pay  any  attention  to  the  words  of  grace, 
that  this  would  not  happen,  that  nobody  would  really 
follow.  Just  as  during  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  they 
found  people  of  faith  outside  of  Israel,  but  not  in  Israel. 
The  hometown  hearers  were  angry.  They  took  Jesus  out 
to  be  stoned.  But  He  disappeared  and  His  crucifixion  was 
put  off  for  a few  more  months. 

That  Jesus  was  almost  killed  the  day  He  proclaimed  Jubi- 
lee in  Nazareth  is  a very  significant  because  it  ties  His 
death  — the  later  crucifixion  — to  the  Jubilee  proclama- 
tion. He  announced  that  what  God  had  done  for  Israel  back 
in  the  beginning  was  something  that  was  supposed  to  keep 
taking  place  in  Israel.  But  it  had  not  been  taking  place. 

Repentance,  then,  became  the  call  of  Jesus.  What  did 
that  mean?  More  than  anything  else,  repentance  meant 
a new  shaping  of  human  community  under  God.  We  tend 
to  think  too  much  of  repentance  as  feeling  bad  about  the 
past,  as  that  which  opens  the  doors  of  heaven.  Jesus 
understood  repentance  as  a new  way  of  shaping  community. 


by  bringing  heaven  in.  Repentance  is  a way  to  a new  life, 
a new  existence,  a new  way  of  being.  Jesus  anticipated 
that  people  would  repent  — and  He  had  some  idea 
of  what  that  would  look  like  if  they  did  and  if  human 
community  were  reshaped. 

It  was  this  Jubilee  model  that  He  kept  showing  to  peo- 
ple: This  is  what  it  will  look  like  if  we  restore,  recreate, 
reequilibrate  reality  so  that  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
powerful  and  the  oppressed,  the  nobodies  and  the  real 
somebodies  again  somehow  come  to  the  place  where  they 
can  be  a part  of  the  same  community  of  peace  and  justice. 

From  the  biblical  background  of  Jubilee  and  the  Jubilee 
call  of  Jesus,  let  us  look  at  four  models  of  what  the  Jubilee 
proclamation  meant  for  Jesus  and  His  followers. 

Model  1:  The  Rich  Young  Ruler  and  Zacchaeus  (Luke 
18  and  19).  The  same  Luke  who  proclaimed  that  Jesus 
preached  good  news  to  the  poor  also  illustrated  how  Jesus 
spoke  to  two  kinds  of  wealthy  people. 

One  wealthy  ruler  came  to  Jesus  asking,  “Master,  what 
must  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  You  are  talking  about 
the  kingdom,  about  new  life  patterns,  God’s  rule.  What 
must  I do  to  inherit  this?  I’ve  kept  all  the  commandments 
since  I was  young.  ” 

Jesus  said,  “Fine,  but  one  thing  you  lack.  All  the 
time  you’ve  been  keeping  the  commandments,  you’ve 
been  accumulating  while  other  people  have  been  deprived. 
There’s  only  one  thing  left:  live  out  Jubilee,  sell  your 
possessions,  give  to  the  poor.  Then  come,  follow  me.  ” 

This  young  man  was  one  of  the  leading  magistrates 
of  a Palestinian  town,  a substantial  citizen  with  a godly, 
pious,  moral  character  who  kept  things  in  order.  Jesus 
announced  God’s  call  not  to  morality,  but  to  making 
things  right  so  that  the  people  of  God  would  know  again 
who  God  is,  so  that  the  nations  would  know  who  God  is. 

The  second  similar  appeal  to  a wealthy  man  was  to 
Zacchaeus.  The  Zacchaeus  story  suggests  restitution  as 
the  impact  of  the  Jubilee  message.  Jesus  spoke  to  this 
tax  collector  — the  fellow  who  was  a part  of  the  system, 
a necessary  part  of  the  system.  If  he  didn’t  do  his  job, 
things  couldn’t  continue.  He  had  to  fill  his  role  like 
everybody  else.  Of  course,  you  sometimes  had  to  get  your 
hands  dirty  in  doing  it.  You  did  things  you  didn’t  like 
to  do.  Although  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  Jesus  talked 
with  Zacchaeus  about,  we  can  assume  — on  the  basis  of  the 
Jubilee  proclamation  of  Luke  4,  and  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  gives  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Luke  6 — that 
Jesus  confronted  rich  Zacchaeus  with  a substantial  Jubi- 
lee call. 

In  contrast  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  Zacchaeus  responded 
fully:  “Half  of  my  goods  I give  to  the  poor.  If  I have  de- 
frauded anyone.  I will  restore  four  times.  ” 

Restitution  is  a significant  part  of  the  Jubilee  package. 
The  person  who  was  accumulating  consistently  over  50 
years  in  Israel  may  not  have  realized  that  there  are  hu- 
man ways  of  being  cleverer  and  sharper  than  others.  The 
way  of  using  power  and  the  status  that  grows  out  of  pos- 
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sessions  become  oppressive,  whether  or  not  one  likes 
it.  Zacchaeus  was  aware  of  defrauding  the  poor,  but  it 
was  the  type  of  thing  that  was  necessary  to  keep  struc- 
tures going;  he  only  profited  from  the  system.  One  could 
be  a Zacchaeus  and  justify  almost  anything. 

“Salvation  has  come  to  this  house  today,”  said  Jesus. 
What  was  the  shape  of  salvation?  In  this  instance,  salva- 
tion looked  like  a man  who  gave  up  his  accumulation  and 
passed  it  on  to  the  people  who  needed  it.  To  those  he  had 
defrauded  he  gave  back  four  times.  That’s  what  salvation 
looked  like.  Repentance  took  on  human  shape.  Human 
relationships  start  changing  after  Christ  comes  in  to  re- 
store a new  humanity. 

What  does  the  model  of  restitution  look  like  on  the 
level  of  a congregation,  a denomination?  One  would  look 
at  the  ways  in  which  (in  spite  of  ourselves,  because  of  the 
context  we  live  in)  we  have  been  a part  of  a system  that 
has  defrauded  other  people.  If  we  have  not  defrauded,  but 
the  system  from  which  we  have  profited  has  defrauded, 
what  is  our  role  in  terms  of  restitution? 

I was  horrified  when  I read  for  the  first  time  just  a few 
years  ago  the  story  of  how  the  Indians  left  Indiana.  A his- 
tory professor  in  Belgium  got  me  started.  He  said,  “You 
may  not  study  this  part  of  the  history  in  Ameriea,  but  we 
do  here.  Go  baek  and  ask  why  your  state  is  named  In- 
diana, why  the  capital  is  Indianapolis.”  In  1837  govern- 


ment officials  gathered  the  Indians  together  and  told  them 
it  was  in  their  interest  to  go  west.  The  Indians  said, 
“We  trust  the  great  white  father  to  take  care  of  us  be- 
eause  he  said  he  would.  We  trust  his  word.” 

The  Potawatomi  Indians  left  and  are  still  out  on  a little 
reservation  in  northeastern  Kansas.  They  left  the  beautiful 
Indiana  prairie  land  and  went  out  there  under  pressure 
of  veiled  threats  because  it  was  in  our  interest,  not  theirs. 
Mennonites  started  arriving  in  northern  Indiana  in  the 
1840s.  To  our  forefathers  this  was  a free  country;  there 
was  no  danger  of  Indians  in  the  area.  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  restitution  in  light  of  this  particular  history?  What  do 
1 do  with  what  I get  out  of  the  system  that  brought 
me  my  prosperity.  This,  too,  is  a part  of  the  question  that 
must  be  faced  in  the  whole  issue  of  restitution. 

Model  2:  The  Community  of  the  Spirit  Crowing  out  of 
the  Coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2 ff.).  According  to 
a study  by  Diane  MeDonald,  the  statement  “all  things  in 
common  ” doesn’t  mean  that  the  early  Christian  sold 
absolutely  everything  — but  as  it  was  necessary,  they 
sold  houses  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  people.  Some  in 
the  community  were  in  need,  others  were  not.  What  does 
one  do?  Those  who  possessed  mueh  sold  — the  Jubilee 
happened  within  the  community.  It  probably  drew  many 
poor  people  into  the  community.  Those  who  took  the 
Jubilee  message  seriously  worked  out  a pattern  of  com- 
munity that  involved  meeting  in  their  houses  to  break 
and  share  bread.  The  foeus  was  no  longer  the  temple, 
but  the  home,  though  they  still  went  to  the  temple. 

At  this  level  one  of  Jesus’  most  remarkable  Jubilee  pas- 
sages is  Luke  14:12  ff.,  where  He  was  invited  as  a guest 
to  a wealthy  man’s  home.  Jesus  said,  “The  next  time 
you  make  a feast  don’t  invite  your  family  and  close 
friends,  but  invite  the  sick  and  the  poor  and  the  blind 
to  your  table.  ” Jesus  was  calling  for  a social  revolution, 
because  the  moment  the  wealthy  person  starts  to  invite 
to  his  table  the  poor  and  the  alienated  of  society,  some- 
thing starts  to  happen.  This  “open  house  ” pattern  is  a 
completely  revolutionary  concept.  But  this  is  what  we 
have  in  Acts  2 — they  broke  bread  with  gladness  in  their 
houses.  All  the  poor  didn’t  have  houses,  but  some  others 
did.  Houses  were  open  — this  is  where  community  of  the 
Spirit  was  happening.  There  was  a new  social  shaping  un- 
der Jesus’  lordship. 

Model  3:  The  Offering.  The  third  way  in  which  Jubilee 
happens  is  in  the  offering.  The  biblical  scholar  C.  K. 
Barrett  has  said  that  probably  one  of  the  things  that 
filled  the  Apostle  Paul’s  life  more  than  anything  else 
during  the  early  years  of  the  50s  (AD)  was  the  “offering.” 
We  think  of  Paul  as  an  evangelist,  as  a missionary  going 
around  creating  churches.  But  as  such,  Paul  spent  much 
of  his  time  being  concerned  with  the  offering  for  the  poor 
in  Jerusalem.  This  comes  out  in  many  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings:  Aets,  Romans,  1 and  2 Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians, Philippians. 
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Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  to  get  their  offering  ready. 

In  the  second  epistle  he  wrote  again,  “Don  t get  behind 
with  the  offering.”  In  the  Jerusalem  conference,  Peter 
and  the  others  told  Paul  and  Barnabas,  “Go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  don’t  forget  our  poor  as  you  go.” 

Paul  took  this  as  a serious  ecumenical  test.  Could  the 
Gentile  churches  prove  that  they  were  really  one  with 
the  Jewish  church  by  taking  offerings  for  the  poor  in  Jeru- 
salem? Paul  went  around  and  collected  and  he  sent  peo- 
ple to  collect.  He  said  this  giving  in  the  offering  is  one  of 
the  major  “gifts,”  along  with  faith,  love,  and  zeal.  He  told 
them  why  it  was  important.  If  these  churches  did  not  come 
through  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  they  would  have  shown 
that  they  were  not  really  one  with  that  church.  It  s one 
thing  to  say  we  are  one  and  that  we  respect  each  other 
and  we  love  each  other  and  we  have  the  same  Lord  and 
all  the  rest,  but  if  we  don’t  get  the  offering  there  to  those 
who  need  it,  we’ve  missed  it.  And  he  even  said  that 
this  was  a test.  It  was  a test  of  faith! 

The  intent  again  was  in  response  to  need;  the  intent 
was  Jubilee  equality.  He  wrote,  in  effect:  “I  don’t  want 
you  to  give  up  everything  so  that  you  don  t have  any- 
thing left.  Then  you’re  going  to  be  poor  and  dependent 
again.  No,  we  want  you  to  give  your  abundance  so  that 
those  who  don’t  have  now  will  have  enough,  that  s all. 
The  goal  was  really  God’s  glory  as  seen  in  the  ecumenical 
church,  as  seen  in  the  reciprocity  of  sharing. 

The  pattern  for  the  offering  was  Christ  as  the  Jubilee 
Redeemer  who  in  His  glory  humiliated  Himself  as  the  One 
who  was  rich  and  became  poor.  It  was  the  Jubilee  pattern. 

It  was  in  his  argument  about  the  offering  that  Paul  used 
the  illustration:  “You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  though  he  was  rich  became  poor.”  That’s 
Jubilee  language. 

That’s  the  third  model.  The  first  one  is  restitution;  the 
second,  the  community  of  the  Spirit,  which  means  a new 
restructuring  of  human  community;  and  the  third  is  the 
offering  for  the  geographically  distant  poor  and  the  cultur- 
ally different  poor — to  prove,  to  demonstrate  faith,  love, 
and  unity. 

Model  4:  Prophecy  in  the  Midst  of  Apostasy  (James).  In 

the  Book  of  James  apparently  the  Jubilee  call  and  pattern 
had  been  functioning,  but  Christians  were  moving  away 
from  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book  there  is  talk  about 
temptation  within  the  brotherhood,  the  lure  and  entice- 
ment of  desire  and  the  covetousness  which  leads  to  sin, 
which  leads  to  death  — desire  seen  as  the  impulse  and 
direction  of  the  will  in  terms  of  self-satisfaction  beyond 
that  of  vital  need.  James  was  pointing  out  something 
that  wasn’t  there  and  now  was  starting  to  appear  within 
the  churches.  There  is  an  awareness  of  partiality  within  the 
congregation.  A man  with  a gold  ring  and  fine  clothing 
comes  in  and  he  is  put  up  front  where  everybody  can 
see  him.  A poor  man  comes  in  with  shabby  clothing  and 
he  is  seated  in  the  rear.  They  say,  “Sit  back  there.”  They 
don’t  even  want  to  see  him. 


James  was  asking,  “What’s  going  on  here?  When  did 
this  start  to  happen?  This  isn  t the  way  it  was.  This  isn  t 
what  the  Lord  taught  us.  You  are  starting  to  act  as 
judges  with  evil  thoughts,  showing  partiality  based  on 
wealth.  The  poor  are  chosen  by  God  to  be  rich  in  faith 
and  you  are  dishonoring  the  poor.  The  rich  oppress  you, 
drag  you  into  court,  they  blaspheme  your  name  — and 
you  honor  them.  What  s going  on?  Spiritual  blessing  is 
being  used  as  a substitute  for  responding  to  real  need. 
That  is  dead  faith.  This  is  not  what  we  find  in  Acts  2, 
Acts  4,  and  Acts  7.  What  has  happened?” 

James  contains  a proclamation  of  woe  against  the  rich: 
“Your  riches  are  rotted.  Your  garments  will  be  moth-eaten. 
Your  gold  and  silver  will  be  rusted.  Your  accumulation 
is  a treasure  of  judgment.  These  are  wages  which  you 
kept  back  fraudulently  and  the  people  that  you  kept  them 
from  are  crying  out,  and  the  cries  of  those  workers  have 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  cries  we  hear  back  in  Exodus  when  Israel  in  Egypt 
cried  unto  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  heard  their  cries.  The 
same  judgment  you  knew  back  there  against  Egypt  is  now 
coming  against  the  rich  within  your  own  congregation,” 
James  said. 

There  is  here  a call  to  recreate  the  community  of  the 
Spirit  as  a sign  of  the  coming  kingdom.  A note  running 
throughout  the  New  Testament  i's  that  within  the  church 
as  community  there  have  to  be  ways  for  communication 
to  happen:  to  exhort  one  another,  teach  one  another,  pray 
for  one  another,  forgive  one  another,  receive  one  another, 
bear  burdens  of  each  other,  love  each  other,  console  each 
other,  share  with  each  other,  serve  each  other.  This  is 
the  fourth  model,  prophecy  in  the  midst  of  apostasy 
where  there  is  a moving  away  from  the  Jubilee  pattern 
that  had  been  given. 

These  four  Jubilee  patterns  are  New  Testament  models 
for  us  to  think  about  as  we  relate  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty and  wealth.  They  become  windows  which  permit  us  to 
think  biblically  about  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  Christ  s 
kingdom.  ^ 

A small  farmer  in  Palestine.  Every  50  years  a new  beginning. 
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Warwick  District  Honors 
Retiring  Bishop  Brunk 


Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  Myron  Augsburger,  Tru- 
man H.  Brunk. 


A special  service  was  held  on  Apr. 
25  at  the  Warwick  River  Mennonite 
Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  honor 
Truman  H,  Brunk  who  recently  re- 
tired as  bishop  of  the  Warwick  District 
of  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 
Brunk  served  as  bishop  from  1940  to 
1975,  and  the  regard  with  which  he 
was  held  was  demonstrated  by  the 
large  number  of  people  who  were  as- 
sembled, many  coming  from  a distance 
for  the  occasion. 

The  program  was  moderated  by  the 
new  overseer  of  the  district,  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Jr.,  and  Michael  Shenk  directed 
the  congregation  in  singing  songs  which 
were  favorites  of  Brunk.  Henry  L.  Nice 
conducted  the  devotions,  assisted  by  his 
three  young  granddaughters  who  recited 
passages  of  Scripture  from  memory. 

The  congregation  had  an  active  part 
in  the  service  as  recognition  was  given  to 
the  churches  of  the  district,  and  then  to 
persons  whom  Brunk  had  baptized, 
couples  married  by  him,  and  ministers 
whom  he  had  ordained.  Brunk  participated 
in  the  ordination  of  25  men  during  his 
term  of  service  and  these  men  pre- 
sented him  with  a scrapbook  which  they 
had  prepared  for  him. 

Twila  Brunk  gave  a gracious  loving 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Brunk  and  presented  her 
with  flowers.  A storytelling  session  was 
conducted  by  Nelson  Burkholder  and 
many  warm,  humorous  experiences  were 
shared  by  the  assembly.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  “The  Ballad  of  T.  H.,”  a song 
especially  composed  for  the  occasion  by 


Susan  Ackerman  and  David  Weaver.  A 
number  of  letters  from  persons  in  the 
church-at-large  were  collected  and  read 
by  Ida  Mae  Leatherman.  Myron  Augs- 
burger gave  a talk  on  “The  Challenges 
and  Changes  in  the  Era  1940-1975,”  and 
stressed  the  skill  and  resiliency  with 
which  Brunk  guided  the  church  during 
this  difficult  period. 

After  a few  words  of  appreciation  and 
love.  Weaver  presented  a chalice  to 
Brunk  on  behalf  of  the  congregations  of 
the  district.  In  his  response,  Brunk  ex- 
pressed his  love  for  the  church  and  his 
desire  to  see  the  church  continue  to  go 
forward  under  new  leadership. 

Following  the  benediction  by  Gerald 
Showalter,  an  informal  fellowship  hour 
was  enjoyed  in  the  adjoining  hall. 

Blacks,  Indians, 
and  Spanish-Speaking: 
the  Lost  Agenda 

“Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind”  is  an  old 
truism,  and  like  most  truisms,  it  expresses 
some  truth.  Minorities  in  America  (especially 
blacks)  which  were  very  much  in  sight 
during  the  sixties,  have  receded  into  the 
background  for  the  moment,  and  for  the 
white  ethnic  Mennonte  church  they  are 
effectively  out  of  mind. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  15  Menno- 
nites  who  met  on  Saturday,  Apr.  24,  at 
Germantown  Mennonite  Church.  They 
had  gathered  in  response  to  an  invita- 
tion extended  to  churches  in  the  Lancas- 
ter, Franconia,  and  Eastern  District  con- 
ferences to  a seminar  on  black,  white, 
and  Indian  relationships  in  the  Menno- 
nite experienee. 

Reminding  his  listeners  that  a slave 
trader  wrote  “How  Sweet  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Sounds,”  Hubert  Brown  spoke  on 
the  history  of  black-white  relations  in 
America.  Brown  (who  is  black)  grew  up 
in  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  currently  serves 
as  direetor  of  Student  Services  under 
the  Elkhart  Mission  Board.  He  “came 
home”  to  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  to 
take  stock  of  where  the  Mennonite 
Church  has  been  and  now  is  on  the 
matter  of  cross-cultural  relations.  He  did 


not  find  any  striking  differenee  between 
the  views  of  Mennonites  and  those  of 
the  larger  society.  American  history,  he 
said,  has  been  built  on  a declaration  of 
black  inferiority. 

Emma  LaRoque,  a Metis  Indian  from 
Alberta  currently  studying  at  the  Asso- 
ciated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  at 
Elkhart,  spoke  on  white-Indian  rela- 
tionships. This  history,  she  said,  “is 
one  of  ambiguity  at  best  and  a nation- 
al disgrace  at  worst.”  She  traced  a few 
events  from  1492  when  “the  Indians  dis- 
covered Columbus  on  some  shore  where 
he  was  quite  lost”  to  1890  when  the 
Sioux  were  massacred  at  Wounded  Knee. 

White-Indian  relationships  have  been 
a confrontation  between  “civilization 
and  savagery”  as  these  terms  have  been 
defined  by  whites,  LaRoque  said.  Chal- 
lenging a definition  of  civilization  which 
can  rob  a people  of  their  land,  murder- 
ing them  in  the  process,  she  called  for 
a review  of  what  is  in  fact  civilized  and 
what  is  savage. 

Bob  Ulle,  director  of  the  Germantown 
Mennonite  Center,  spoke  on  religious 
aspects  of  the  antislavery  movement.  He 
found  varied  motives  behind  antislavery 
sentiment,  ranging  from  offense  at  the 
forced  adultery  which  resulted  from 
slave-trading  to  an  economic  concern 
that  the  practice  of  New  World  slavery 
would  deter  Old  World  people  from 
migrating  here.  Some  persons  were 
concerned  for  their  own  personal  purity 
and  piety  in  staying  away  from  slavery, 
while  others  were  on  fire  to  rid  the 
land  of  the  oppressive  system  of  slavery. 

The  seminar  included  periods  of  vig- 
orous discussion.  The  whites  present 
seemed  to  agree  basically  with  the  analy- 
sis of  the  white  ethnic  Mennonite  Church 
put  forward  by  LaRoque,  Brown,  and 
other  blacks  in  attendance.  They  said 
they  were  doing  what  they  could  about 
white  racism,  but  even  if  that  was  true, 
everybody  agreed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

Assessing  the  present  situation  and 
future  prospects,  Hubert  Brown  quoted 
an  African  proverb:  “When  the  waters 
are  quiet  and  silent,  that  is  when  a per- 
son drowns.”  The  nonwhites  present  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  current  mood 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  turn  over 
the  cross-cultural  agenda  to  them,  in- 
sisting that  white  ethnic  Mennonites 
must  invest  much  more  resource  in  the 
justice  issues  that  come  to  focus  in  cross- 
culture relations.  Some  saw  Mennonites 
avoiding  the  cross-culture  issues  by  fo- 
cusing on  militarism,  personal  life- 
style, or  K-group  concerns. 

Mennonite  agencies  do  not  have  a 
good  track  record  in  the  employment  of 
minorities  and  the  training  of  black, 
Indian,  and  Spanish  leadership. 

The  meeting  closed  at  10:00  p.m.  The 
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little  group  emerged  from  the  oldest 
Mennonite  meetinghouse  in  America, 
walked  past  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors, 
and  scattered  into  the  Germantown  night. 
Nobody  knew  for  sure  who  might  re- 
discover the  agenda. 

Alternatives  to  Prison 
Preferred 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  offender  in  society, 
but  it  is  clear  that  prisons  as  presently 
constituted  do  not  produce  positive  results, 
and  that  therapeutic  programs  are  success- 
ful to  the  extent  there  is  involvement  in 
a person-to-person  relationship. 

Those  were  the  main  trends  in  the 
ideas  and  views  exchanged  at  a seminar 
on  offender  ministries  held  in  the  peace- 
ful atmosphere  of  Camp  Assiniboia,  near 


David  Janzen  at  seminar.  Seated  on  table 
Henry  Dueck. 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  Apr.  23  and  24. 

Resource  person  Edgar  Epp  of  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  who  was  recently  appointed 
offender  ministries  consultant  to  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee,  was  outspoken 
in  his  view  that  using  incarceration  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  offenders  is  futile. 

He  said  that,  while  prisons  offer  pro- 
tection from  offenders  during  the  period 
of  incarceration,  actually  they  do  not  pro- 
vide for  protection  on  any  long-term  basis. 
Rather,  they  probably  contribute  to  the 
rise  in  crime. 

Epp,  who  has  17  years  experience  in 
corrections  in  various  capacities,  most  re- 
cently as  deputy  minister  of  corrections 
for  British  Columbia,  presented  a wide 
range  of  alternatives  to  incareeration  in 
which  people,  specifically  Christians  (for 
whom  the  seminar  was  set  up),  could  be- 
come involved. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  16-page  paper, 
Epp  outlined  a plan  of  action  for  groups 
and  individuals  in  the  church  wishing  to 


become  involved  in  corrections.  He  sug- 
gested the  groups  first  determine  the 
need,  then  the  resources,  then  establish 
objectives,  and  finally  organize  the 
recruitment,  seleetion,  and  training  of 
volunteers.  He  stressed  the  importanee 
of  continual  evaluation  of  serviees  to  en- 
sure high  standards  of  service  delivery. 

David  Janzen  of  Niagara,  Ont.,  a ehap- 
lain  at  Niagara  Detention  Centre,  drew 
the  group’s  attention  to  the  differing 
views  of  coereive  force  and  power  that 
have  existed  through  the  ages  in  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a theology  for  in- 
volvement in  corrections. 

Opposing  imprisonment  as  a form  of 
coercive  power,  Janzen  said  “the  Chris- 
tian may  give  his  support  to  more  humane 
treatment  of  offenders  that  may  be  in- 
stituted by  society.”  However,  in  so  do- 
ing, the  Christian  “will  only  affirm  relative 
justice  as  temporary  measures,  always 
witnessing  to  the  better  way  we  can 
achieve  reconciliation  in  Christ  Jesus.  ...” 

In  moments  of  sharing,  the  50  persons 
present  compared  programs  in  offender 
ministries.  All  except  one  volunteer  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  from  Canada. 

Edgar  Epp  is  available  to  groups  and 
congregations  who  are  initiating  projects 
or  programs  in  the  eorrections  or  offenders 
ministries  area  at  2564  Vista  Bay,  Vie- 
toria,  B.C.,  or  phone  (604)  477-5766. 

Bicentennial  Conference 
on  Religious  Liberty,  a 
Report 

The  story  of  a conference  long  gone  is 
like  news  out  of  season.  But  the  quest 
for  religious  liberty  is  never-ending  and 
the  subject  is  therefore  always  timely. 
Pretense  at  being  comprehensive  in  this 
report  is  nonexistent. 

The  Bicentennial  Conference  on  Reli- 
gious Liberty  met  in  Philadelphia,  Apr. 
26-30,  with  most  of  the  sessions  being 
held  at  the  Eriends  Meeting  House  on 
Eourth  and  Arch  Street.  The  Conference 
was  an  interfaith  program  of  the  Metro- 
politan Christian  Council  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of 
Greater  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  the  major 
meeting  place  was  symbolic. 

Francis  G.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee,  said:  “We  believe 
this  Conference  goes  to  the  heart  of 
what  is  most  basic  and  precious  to  this 
nation  — the  concept  of  religious  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  the  independent  con- 
science.” 

Maynard  Shetler,  director  of  the  book 
division  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
reported  Brown  also  called  attention  to 
the  death  of  three  planners  between  the 


time  planning  began  and  the  Conference 
itself.  Two  of  the  three  were  Mennonites: 
Melvin  Gingerich  and  Grant  Stoltzfus. 

Franklin  H.  Littell,  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  Temple  University,  in  his  keynote 
address,  “Foundations  and  Traditions  of 
Religious  Liberty,  ” made  a prophetic 
statement:  “Religious  liberty  points  to 

the  last  things,  to  the  things  that  are  final 
and  ultimate,  to  the  coming  defeat  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  righteousness  and  peace  — 
with  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  hu- 
man person  affirmed  — over  the  devil’s  le- 
gions of  degradation  and  death.  ” 

Quoting  Mennonite  leaders  in  the  Lan- 
caster Conference,  Littell  took  another 
tack  when  he  read  their  statement:  “We 
call  upon  all  our  believers  to  render  unto 
Caesar  honor  and  respect,  but  not 
reverence;  gratitude  and  loyalty,  but  not 
worship.” 

From  an  Anabaptist  martyr  he  read: 
““We  know  that  “God  wants  no  compulsory 
service.  On  the  contrary,  he  loves  a free, 
willing  heart  that  serves  Him  with  a joy- 
ful soul  and  does  joyfully  what  is  right.”  ”” 

According  to  Shetler,  this  was  not 
merely  a red-white-and-blue  meeting. 
Some  organizations  were  going  to  support 
the  Conference  until  they  discovered  the 
planned  content,  then  they  withdrew. 
Nor  did  the  activities  totally  reinforce 
participants.  Growing  out  of  intertopical 
seminars  was  a real  clashing  of  views, 
or,  as  Shetler  said,  “they  struck  flint.  ” 

Jesse  Jackson,  national  president  of 
Operation  Push,  laid  down  the  gauntlet 
when  he  said:  “But  the  cross — high  hill 
of  conscientious  objection  — stands  before 
life  and  death,  fear  and  courage,  freedom 
and  slavery,  mortality  and  immortality. 
Thus,  when  the  Christian  chooses  the  way 
of  the  cross  — the  way  of  integrity,  in- 
volvement, and  intelligence  (not  my  will 
but  thine  — a higher  calling),  he  takes  a 
cross  from  around  his  neck  and  puts  it 
on  his  back,  and  he  moves  from  admiring 
Jesus  to  following  Him,  and  thus  he  ac- 
cepts the  freedom  and  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conscience. 

Jackson  s topic  was  “‘Civil  Disobedience 
— Conscience/ Survival.” 

Good  films  and  seminars  filled  in  the 
spaces.  Right  to  Believe,  a film  produced 
by  a major  TV  network,  was  excellent, 
according  to  Shetler.  To  keep  things  in- 
teresting, Mclntire  was  around  with  his 
pamphlets  and  people.  But  he  did  not 
attend  any  of  the  sessions. 

Other  Mennonites  present  were  John 
A.  Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College;  Al 
Keim,  professor  of  history  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College;  John  and  Beulah  Hostetler, 
from  the  area;  and  J.  Robert  Kreider, 
Mennonite  educator. 

All  speeches  are  being  collected  and 
printed  in  book  form. 
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The  Apocalypse 
Around  the  Corner 

“Peacemaking  in  Apocalyptic  Times” 
was  the  theme  of  a meeting  of  35  per- 
sons representing  22  peace  committees 
of  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Churches.  The  two-day  session  was  held 
from  Apr.  29  to  May  1 in  Chicago.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Congregational 
Peace  Education  Program. 

Dale  Brown,  Church  of  the  Brethren 
teacher,  writer,  and  theologian  addressed 
the  group  on  the  topics  “The  World 
Crisis,”  “If  God  is  Just  . . .”  “North 

America  Weighed  in  the  Balances,”  and 
“Christian  Faithfulness  in  Apocalyptic 
Times.”  Brown  said  that  by  nature  he  is 
an  optimist,  who  will  walk  away  from 
his  baggage  in  an  airport  and  expect  it  to 
be  there  when  he  gets  back.  “But,”  he 
said,  “in  spite  of  that,  as  I look  at  the 
world,  especially  in  the  last  decade,  I have 
become  an  apocalypticist.  One  definition 
of  that,  though  partial,  is  that  I am 

thinking  more  about  the  finitude  of  the 
world  and  the  possibility  of  collective 
death  — the  possibility  of  the  end  of 
history,  or  life  as  we  have  known  it;  of 
civilization  as  we  know  it  on  this  planet.” 

The  findings  committee  report  gave 
three  points  of  response  to  our  apoc- 
alyptic times.  (1)  “We  affirm  life  in  the 

face  of  death  and  the  demonic.”  (2)  “We 
repent  because  of  our  sin  and  the  sin  of 
our  people,  both  in  church  and  society 
(Is.  6:5).”  (3)  “We  commit  ourselves  to 
the  doing  of  justice  (Mic.  6:8).” 

The  conference  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a manual  on  the  creation  of 
committees  for  peace  and  justice  in  local 
churches,  as  a means  of  implementing 
practical  involvement  of  church  members. 

In  the  concluding  session.  Dale  Brown 
declared  that  to  witness  for  peace  in  a 
society  that  is  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  stockpiling  of  instruments 
of  death  is  to  be  nonconformist.  This  non- 
conformity, he  said,  “is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  but  rather  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  faithfulness  to  the  call  of 
Christ.” 

Christian  faithfulness  “will  mean 
nonconformity  to  pop  apocalypticism.” 
Brown  faulted  popular  apocalypticism  for 
exalting  a warrior  view  of  Jesus,  wasting 
energy  on  dates,  schemes,  details,  and 
predictions,  making  “good  news  out  of 
bad  news”  by  rejoicing  at  reports  of  dis- 
aster because  they  mean  the  end  is  near, 
and  removing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
from  the  Bible  by  declaring  it  irrelevant 
to  our  age.  Brown  called  for  nonconfor- 
mity to  having  great  faith  in  politics  and 
political  ideologies. 

The  central  task  of  peacemakers  in 
apocalyptic  times,  said  Brown,  is  to  “keep 


alive  the  vision  of  life  as  it  should  be 
lived  in  the  picture  that  we  have  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  biblical  images  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  — the  kingdom  of  righ- 
teousness, justice,  and  peace.”  This  vi- 
sion, and  nothing  else,  is  the  source  of 
our  feeling  that  the  world  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  are  not  as  we  should 
be.  “The  focus  should  be  kept  on  the 
vision  of  life  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom.”  — John  K.  Stoner 


Sensenig  and  Quang  check  the  translation 
of  We  Share  This  Faith 


Booklet  Explains 
Christianity  to  Vietnamese 

A booklet  containing  an  eight-chapter 
course  designed  to  explain  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  worship  experi- 
ence to  Vietnamese  refugees  living  in  the 
U.S.  will  be  available  in  early  summer, 
say  Don  Sensenig  and  Tran  Xuan  Quang, 
employees  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee who  work  with  the  refugees. 

The  booklet  is  sponsored  by  the  Lu- 
theran Council  in  the  USA  but  was  written 
by  Sensenig,  a former  Mennonite  mission- 
ary to  Vietnam,  and  Quang,  a Vietna- 
mese Mennonite  who  formerly  pastored 
the  Gia  Dinh  Mennonite  Church  in  Sai- 
gon. 

“They  were  looking  for  someone  with 
experience  in  Vietnam  who  knew  the 
culture  and  language  well,”  Sensenig 
explains.  “The  Lutherans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  were  associated  with  Viet- 
nam Christian  Service  and  knew  MCC 
volunteers  and  Mennonite  missionaries. 
Since  they  knew  of  no  Lutherans  who 
knew  Vietnamese  well  enough,  they 
probably  thought  Quang  and  I were  a 
logical  choice.  A number  of  Lutherans 
we  -knew  in  Vietnam  are  now  involved  in 
refugee  resettlement  in  the  U.S. 

Sensenig  also  points  out  that  the  Lu- 
theran Council  hopes  that  the  material 


will  be  used  interdenominationally  rather 
than  as  an  in-house  Lutheran  publication, 
and  involving  non-Lutherans  in  its  pre- 
paration would  give  it  a broader  focus. 

The  booklet,  entitled  We  Share  This 
Faith,  will  be  printed  with  English  and 
Vietnamese  on  parallel  pages  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  accompanied  by  the  Viet- 
namese-English  New  Testament  produced 
by  the  Gideons  and  available  through  any 
local  Gideon  member. 

This  study  booklet  will  be  available 
free  in  early  summer  from  the  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
315  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY 
10010. 

Christians  Keeping  Faith 
in  Vietnam 

During  the  past  year  church  activities 
in  Saigon,  Vietnam,  have  continued  as 
usual  and  Vietnamese  Christians  are 
looking  for  the  positive  ways  to  leave 
a witness  in  their  new  society,  reports 
Jim  Klassen,  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteer  who  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  April  after  remaining 
in  Saigon  for  a year  following  the  change 
in  government. 

“The  revolutionary  government  is 
very  tolerant  toward  religion;  there  is 
no  question  about  that,”  Klassen  says. 
“Churches  have  gone  right  on  with 
their  activities.  Last  fall  when  it  was 
announced  that  all  organizations  which 
hold  meetings,  and  churches  were  speci- 
fically mentioned,  must  register,  many 
people  were  skeptical,  thinking  this  would 
be  a long  proeess  with  a lot  of  red  tape 
to  discourage  churches  from  meeting. 

“But  registering  the  Mennonite  student 
center  to  hold  church  services  took  only 
three  days  with  the  director  also  giving 
attention  to  other  things  during  this  time. 
There  was  no  interruption  in  the  sche- 
dule.” 

“It  is  not  that  the  church  is  now  so 
much  freer  than  it  was  under  the  former 
government,  but  it  is  so  much  freer  than 
many  people  expected  it  to  be,”  Klassen 
emphasizes.  “I  don’t  want  to  say  that  it 
is  easy  to  be  a Christian  in  Vietnam.  . . . 

“The  new  government  is  clearly  follow- 
ing Karl  Marx.  At  the  university,  students 
are  asked  to  seriously  consider  whether 
they  need  religion  or  not.  I feel  positive 
about  how  my  student  friends  responded. 
They  said.  Yes,  we  do  need  religion. 

“With  all  the  obvious  needs  in  Viet- 
nam today,  student  bull  sessions  and  cof- 
feehouses are  seen  as  nonproductive  and 
students  are  encouraged  to  volunteer  for 
one-day  work  projects  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment work.  Some  of  the  first  students 
to  volunteer  were  Christians  associated 
with  the  student  center.  I would  call  that 
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‘the  Mennonite  spirit.’  ” 

It  is  clear  that  Vietnam  is  moving  toward 
a more  socialistic  society,  but  the  new 
government  is  not  using  force  to  get  there, 
Klassen  says. 

Bolivian  Christians 
Consider  Anabaptist 
Identity 

Representatives  from  five  rural  Bolivian 
Mennonite  Spanish-speaking  communities 
of  believers  participated  in  a two-day 
leaders  retreat  in  Santa  Cruz  the  last 
weekend  in  April.  Sessions  were  devoted 
to  Christian  education,  the  concept  of 
leadership,  and  the  question  of  identity. 

In  Bolivia  a Mennonite  is  known  as 
a hardworking  German-speaking  colonist 
who  does  his  part  to  provide  cheese, 
eggs,  and  grain  for  the  Bolivian  table. 
His  dress  is  different  — overalls  for  the 
men  and  long  dresses  with  bonnets  for 
the  women.  Children  are  little  adults, 
dressing  in  the  same  way  as  their  par- 
ents. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  one  re- 
treater, “What  is  a Mennonite?  ” a brief 
history  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  was 
outlined.  Although  no  final  agreement 
was  achieved,  the  majority  felt  that  the 
term  “Mennonite”  provided  an  identifi- 
cation with  Anabaptist  groups  in  other 
countries  as  well  as  ethical  and  theological 
positions  which  should  be  emphasized. 

Discussion  leaders  included  missionary 
council  members  George  Reimer,  Gerald 
Mumaw,  and  LaVerne  Rutschman.  Nain 
Gaballero,  baptized  as  a member  of  the 
Los  Tajibos  congregation  although  a resi- 
dent of  Santa  Cruz,  led  the  music  with 
his  guitar.  The  Sunday  morning  wor- 
ship service  was  directed  by  Gerald  Mumaw. 

Two  rural  congregations  are  preparing 
material  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  meetinghouses.  In  Las  Gamas  the 
members  gather  each  Saturday  to  make 
adobe  bricks.  The  people  of  Los  Taji- 
bos have  constructed  their  own  kiln  in 
which  they  plan  to  produce  10,000  bricks. 
A revolving  fund  will  provide  money  for 
the  roof,  windows,  and  doors. 

Rural  congregations  have  also  been 
organized  to  carry  on  their  own  study 
and  worship  programs.  Missionary  partici- 
pation includes  visitation,  retreats  where 
concentrated  teaching  is  possible,  and 
special  meetings  in  the  villages. 

Two  students  from  the  Cochabamba 
Baptist  Seminary  — Abel  Aquino  and  Se- 
gundino  Miranda  — visited  the  five  Menno- 
nite congregations  and  one  migrant  cotton 
camp  during  their  four-day  Easter  break. 
Special  meetings  were  held  in  Las  Ga- 
mas, Corsorio,  Los  Tajibos,  La  Crucena, 
and  San  Julian. 

Nearly  100  people  gathered  in  the 


open  air  for  the  final  Sunday  night  meet- 
ing in  San  Julian  under  the  brilliant  stars. 
An  unexpected  invitation  to  visit  a 
neighboring  migrant  community  of  Que- 
chua-speaking  cotton  pickers  delayed  the 
meeting  but  provided  another  opportu- 
nity for  witness.  The  spontaneous  partic- 
ipation in  the  final  program  on  the  part 
of  several  members  of  the  congregation 
reflected  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of 
these  young  men.  — LaVerne  Rutsch- 
man 

Mental  Health  Board 
Looks  Toward  Brazil 

The  board  of  directors  of  Mennonite 
Mental  Health  Services  at  its  April 
semiannual  meeting  in  Reedley,  Calif., 
favored  the  plan  for  an  exploratory  de- 
legation to  go  to  Brazil  this  spring, 
gave  consideration  to  expand  domestic 
mental  health  services,  heard  from  its 
specialist  in  developmental  disabilities, 
and  elected  new  officers  for  the  year. 

The  Board  gave  its  approval  to  the 
proposed  trip  to  Brazil.  A five-man  del- 
egation is  set  to  go  in  May  and  June 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing links  between  three  Centers  in 
the  United  States  and  their  respective 
partner  states  in  Brazil. 

The  Partners  of  the  Americas  orga- 
nization is  sponsoring  three  members 
of  the  delegation,  Robert  W.  Hartzler 
of  Oaklawn  Psychiatric  Center,  Row- 
land Shank  of  Philhaven  Hospital,  and 
Wesley  Oswald  of  Brook  Lane  Psy- 
chiatric Center.  The  three  partner  states 
they  will  visit  are  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  group 
are  Augusto  Esquibel  of  Hyattsville, 
Md.,  a Brazilian  psychiatrist  who  will 
serve  as  adviser  and  consultant,  and 
Vernon  Neufeld,  director  of  MMHS,  who 
is  organizing  and  coordinating  the  visit. 
Stops  are  also  planned  for  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay  to  visit  the  Men- 
nonite settlements  in  those  areas. 

Godoys  Return 
to  Argentina 

After  nearly  five  years  of  missionary  ser- 
vice in  Eastern  Bolivia,  Soledad  and  Jose 
Godoy  with  Marcela  and  Fanny  returned 
to  Salto,  Argentina,  on  Mar.  28. 

For  three  years  they  lived  in  the  Tres 
Palmas  Mennonite  colony,  the  original 
settlement  of  immigrants  from  Fernheim 
in  Paraguay,  15  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruz. 
They  worked  in  several  neighboring  rural 
communities.  Since  1974  they  have  lived 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Nearly  50  baptisms  during  the  past  year 


give  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work,  said  LaVerne  Rutschman,  a mission- 
ary colleague.  Jose’s  love  for  athletics 
as  soccer  player  and  coach  and  his  music 
ability  with  guitar  and  accordion  provided 
many  opportunities  for  witness.  Soledad, 
seamstress  and  nurse,  identified  with  the 
people  in  their  needs,  caring  for  the  sick 
and  sponsoring  sewing  classes. 

Harriet  and  LaVerne  Rutschman,  in 
Bolivia  since  1974,  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  six  rural  villages.  They  also 
cooperate  with  the  Baptist  theological 
seminary  in  Cochabamba,  where  LaVerne 
teaches  Old  Testament  part  time.  They  will 
be  joined  by  Sara  and  David  Letkemann 
and  their  three  children  in  August.  The 
Letkemann  family  is  in  language  school 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

The  Bolivian  Mission  is  sponsored  by  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Conference,  General 
Conference  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion (Newton,  Kan.),  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.),  in  close  coop- 
eration with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(Akron,  Pa.). 

Farm  Worker  Week 
Observance  Held 

Issues  facing  America’s  seasonal  farm 
workers  were  highlighted  for  staffs  of 
Mennonite  Boards  in  Greencroft  Cen- 
ter, Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  a chapel  during 
Farm  Worker  Week,  May  2-8. 

Planned  by  Lupe  De  Leon,  associate 
secretary  for  home  missions  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  the  chapel  in- 
cluded a film  and  question-and-answer 
period. 

The  film.  Why  We  Boycott,  intro- 
duced the  situation  and  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  farm  worker  struggle 
during  the  past  15  years.  “We  are  the 
farm  workers,  ’ the  narrator  says.  “For 
generations,  we  have  labored  to  put 
food  on  your  tables. 

“Our  work  is  hard,  and  our  wages 
are  very,  very  low.  We  have  long  been 
powerless  — completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  growers.  But  in  1962,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cesar  Chavez,  we  came 
together  to  form  a union  — the  United 
Farm  Workers  — to  fight  for  our  rights, 
and  a better  life.  And  in  1970,  after 
many  long  years  of  striking  and  boycott, 
we  finally  won  our  first  contract  — in 
the  grape  fields  of  California.’ 

The  National  Farm  Workers  Ministry, 
sponsor  of  Farm  Worker  Week,  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  a consciousness  to 
church  people  of  the  farm  worker  situa- 
tion , Lupe  De  Leon  said. 

“This  film,  of  course,  is  a dramatic 
presentation  of  what  the  farm  worker 
situation  is,  ” he  said.  “There  are  days 
when  it  means  not  having  a job.  There 
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are  days  when  it  means  a mother  lis- 
tening to  a child  that’s  hungry,  days  when 
it  means  speaking  face-to-face  and  meet- 
ing Cesar  Chavez  or  some  of  the  other 
leaders  in  the  union.  And  then  there  are 
days  when  you  get  beat  up  and  thrown 
in  jail.” 

Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  associate 
secretary  for  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  believes  that  congregations 
need  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
farm  worker  issue.  “Wherever  there  are 
circumstances  which  keep  people  from 
sharing  equally  in  all  of  God  s ereation, 
then  it  becomes  an  issue  for  the  church,” 
said  Hubert.  “The  Scriptures  are  explicit 
with  warnings  to  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit the  poor,  specifically  those  who 
would  exploit  (‘not  give  a fair  wage  to’) 
their  employees.” 

Drinking  Patterns 
to  Be  Studied 

A survey  to  determine  the  position  of 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  (Canada) 
constituents  on  drinking  is  being  pre- 
pared by  a team  of  sociology  professors 
from  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winni- 
peg. 

The  survey  is  to  measure  the  drinking 
patterns  of  church  members  and  find  out 
what  they  think  about  other  members 
drinking  and  about  alcohol  consumption 
in  society  as  a whole.  It  was  commissioned 
by  MCC  (Canada)  and  approved  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Richmond,  B.C.,  in 
January. 

To  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1977, 
it  is  expected  to  provide  a basis  for 
MCC  (Canada)  and  the  constituent 
churches  to  carry  out  a meaningful  wit- 
ness in  society  on  the  issue  of  drinking. 

Initially  the  survey  was  drawn  up  when 
the  peace  and  social  concerns  committee 
and  the  Voluntary  Service  section  of 
MCC  (Canada)  were  planning  what  ac- 
tion to  take  on  the  alcohol  issue.  The 
committee  realized  that  it  was  difficult 
to  present  a witness  on  behalf  of  the 
constituency  when  it  wasn’t  sure  where  the 
church  members  stood  on  the  issue. 

The  survey  will  identify  not  only  what 
the  attitudes  and  drinking  patterns  of 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  are, 
but  will  also  identify  the  sociological 
orientation  in  which  such  views  and  be- 
haviors occur. 

The  research  team  is  working  closely 
with  MCC  (Canada)  staff.  The  VS  sec- 
tion is  still  looking  for  a volunteer  per- 
son or  couple  to  serve  as  coordinator/ad- 
ministrator for  the  project. 

Upon  completion  of  analysis,  members 
of  the  team  will  present  their  findings  and 
interpretations  to  the  constituency.  The 


researchers,  who  are  giving  their  time 
voluntarily,  may  also  publish  professional 
papers  on  the  survey  according  to  the 
agreement  made  with  MCC  (Canada). 

Analysis  will  be  done  in  such  a way 
that  neither  individuals  nor  congregations 
will  be  identifiable. 

Hostetler  Speaks 
on  Revolutionary  War  Era 

John  A.  Hostetler,  professor  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  at  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia,  told  a standing-room  only 
audience,  meeting  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Lancaster  on  Apr.  5,  that  the 
“plain  sects  ” were  harassed  by  revolu- 
tionists mainly  because  of  their  nonresis- 
tant  beliefs  and  their  desire  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  war. 

According  to  a story  in  the  Lancaster 
New  Era,  Hostetler  said  America  was 
hardly  founded  by  churehgoing  people. 
“Our  best  estimate,  ” he  said,  “is  that 
about  6 percent  of  the  population  of 
Colonial  America  held  membership  in 
any  church.  ” 

Hostetler’s  speech  included  the  history 
of  pacifism  from  the  early  church  through 
the  Reformation  to  today.  Hostetler  also 
answered  a criticism  made  against  pacifism 
200  years  ago  by  John  Carmichael  in  the 
church  building  in  which  the  audience  was 
meeting.  Carmichael  was  pastor  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Brandywine  Church. 

Canadian  Oral  History 
to  Be  Recorded 

Two  dozen  archivists,  history  profes- 
sors, and  students  met  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
on  Apr.  20  and  21  in  a seminar  for  train- 
ing in  recording  the  experiences  of  Men- 
nonites in  the  events  of  their  history. 

Organized  by  Conrad  Grebel  College 
President  Frank  H.  Epp,  who  is  also  work- 
ing on  Volume  II  of  The  Mennonites  in 
Canada,  the  workshop  was  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite 
Studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  College,  the  Men- 
nonite Historical  Society  of  Canada,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  (Canada),  and 
the  MCC  (Canada)  Peace  and  Social  Con- 
cerns Committee. 

Epp  explained  that,  since  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Mennonite  people  is  not 
reeorded  in  books  or  papers  of  any  kind, 
but  only  in  the  memory  of  the  people  who 
experienced  the  drama,  it  is  necessary 
to  interview  these  people  to  recover 
these  events. 

Events  in  recent  Canadian  Mennonite 
history  that  are  of  particular  concern 
in  the  oral  history  project  are  the  revolu- 
tion, civil  war,  and  famine  in  Russia; 
immigration  and  settlement  in  Canada; 


pioneering  in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivia;  nonresistance  during  World  Wars 
I and  II;  the  depression  of  the  1930s; 
and  the  coming  together  of  the  Swiss 
and  Dutch  Mennonites  in  Ontario. 

Among  the  Mennonite  history  topics 
covered  in  current  oral  history  projects 
are  World  War  I,  displaced  persons  after 
the  war,  the  Umsiedler  in  Europe,  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  the  Bolshevik  Re- 
volution. 

James  Juhnke,  a professor  at  Bethel  Col- 
lege in  Newton,  Kan.,  who  heads  a pro- 
jeet  that  includes  some  300  recorded  inter- 
views on  World  War  I,  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  oral  history  by  pointing  out 
that  very  little  had  been  written  or  said 
by  Mennonites  about  World  War  I,  al- 
though the  period  was  a turning  point  in 
Mennonite  history.  ■ 

Canadian  MCC’s  involvement  in  the 
oral  history  project  is  primarily  for  pur-  j 
poses  of  providing  information  about  ] 
Canadian  Mennonites  in  situations  of  con-  i 
flict,  particularly  what  they  did  and  what  ! 
happened  to  them  during  the  world  wars.  | 

New  Peace  and  Social 
Concerns  Director 
Appointed,  Canada 

Daniel  Zehr  has 
resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Com- 
mittee (Canada)  to 
accept  a position  as 
its  peace  and  social 
concerns  director.  The 
appointment  becomes 
effective  upon  the  in- 
statement of  a new 
executive  secretary. 

Zehr,  who  has  been  executive  secre- 
tary of  MCC  (Canada)  since  1969,  was 
committed  to  the  position  until  August 
1977.  The  executive  committee  released 
him  from  his  commitment  to  leave  him 
free  to  accept  this  new  role  in  MCC 
(Canada). 

The  appointment  ends  a search  of  over 
a year  for  a peace  and  social  concerns 
staff  person.  The  position  was  first  ap- 
proved at  the  MCC  (Canada)  annual 
meeting  in  January  1975. 

In  this  new  role,  Zehr  will  be  respon- 
sible for  identifying  issues  that  relate  to 
the  peace  witness  of  the  MCC  con- 
stituency in  Canada,  for  doing  research 
and  study  and  providing  assistance  to 
constituents  in  their  consideration  and  ap- 
plication of  these  matters. 

Areas  of  interest  include:  war  and 

revolution,  industrial  relations,  church 
and  state  relations,  race  relations,  in- 
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ternational  affairs,  capital  punishment 
and  penal  reform,  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, poverty  and  affluence,  and  the  role 
of  women. 

This  ministry  ties  closely  with  other 
areas  of  MCC  (Canada)  involvement,  par- 
ticularly native  concerns,  offender 
ministries,  and  the  Ottawa  office. 

Among  the  eurrent  issues  Mr.  Zehr 
expects  to  tackle  in  the  first  year  of 
his  position  are  alcoholism  in  the  churches 
and  Canadian  society  as  a whole,  mili- 
tary expenditures,  labor-management 
relations,  and  war  taxes. 

Commission  Advises 
Resuming  S.S.  Registration 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission, 
established  by  Congress  in  1973  to  con- 
duct a comprehensive  study  of  defense 
manpower  requirements  for  the  next  de- 
cade and  to  recommend  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  meeting  manpower 
needs,  recommended  no  reductions  in 
its  final  report  issued  on  Apr.  19. 

Congress  in  establishing  the  commis- 
sion expressed  concern  over  the  rapidly 
escalating  costs  of  military  manpower 
and  hoped  they  might  be  reduced.  Man- 
power costs  now  account  for  about  55 
percent  of  the  defense  budget.  The  com- 
mission, however,  has  concluded  that  no 
reductions  should  be  made  in  the  size 
of  the  force  or  in  the  overall  amount  of 
pay,  benefits,  and  other  outlays  for  mili- 
tary personnel. 

It  also  concluded  that  “the  Standby 
Draft  System  should  be  reconstituted 
with  adequate  funding  to  provide  a ca- 
pability to  commence  inductions  within 
30  days,  that  a regional  capability  for 
operating  the  system  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  should  be  maintained,  and  that 
annual  registration  and  initial  classifica- 
tion of  young  men  should  be  resumed.” 

Among  its  other  primary  recommenda- 
tions were  the  following: 

— that  the  all  volunteer  force  be  main- 
tained, backed  up  by  a conscription  system 
for  use  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

— the  the  total  size  of  the  armed  forces 
be  maintained  at  least  at  the  present 
level  of  approximately  2.1  million  in  the 
active  armed  services,  one  million  civilian 
employees,  and  875,000  Selected  Reserve 
personnel. 

— that  military  pay  be  based  on  a com- 
petitive principle,  setting  salaries  at  what- 
ever level  necessary  to  attract  and  retain 
the  desired  quantity  and  quality  of  per- 
sonnel, rather  than  on  the  principle  of 
comparability,  which  ties  military  pay  to 
civil  service  pay  scales. 

— that  no  major  reductions  be  made 
in  military  fringe  benefits  such  as  com- 
missary and  post  exchange  privileges. 


medical  care,  and  a noncontributory 
retirement  system,  but  that  the  normal 
length  of  service  before  retirement  be  in- 
creased from  20  to  30  years,  with  20-year 
retirement  reserved  for  those  serving  in 
the  combat  arms. 


Seven  Things  Children  Need,  by  John 
M.  Drescher,  was  officially  released  on 
May  3 at  the  Canadian  Christian  Book- 
sellers Convention,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Drescher  delivered  a luncheon  address 
at  the  convention  and  Herald  Press,  the 
publisher,  provided  a complimentary 
promotional  copy  of  the  book  to  those  in 
attendance. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  students 

have  raised  nearly  $20,000  for  the  school 
in  “Operation  Loaves  and  Fishes,”  a 
fund  drive  they  organized  for  the  Easter 
vacation.  Herbert  L.  Hoover,  a senior 
from  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  who  is  spear- 
heading the  drive,  announced  this  week 
that  103  students  and  faculty  brought 
in  $19,843  in  cash  and  pledges  as  of 
Apr.  30.  Hoover  also  reported  that  the 
college  relations  department  has  raised 
$54,995  to  match  dollar-for-dollar  funds 
raised  by  students.  Alumni  contributed 
another  $32,000  in  matching  funds  for  a 
grand  total  of  $106,838  as  of  Apr.  30.” 

For  the  second  Mennonite  Historical 
Associates  public  meeting  of  the  Bi- 
centennial year,  S.  Duane  Kauffman,  a 
history  teacher  from  Perkasie,  Pa.,  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture,  “Mennonites 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  session,  scheduled 
for  Monday,  June  7,  will  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  chapel  and  will  deal  primarily 
with  Mennonites  in  the  Franconia 
area,  although  the  issues  faced  by  Lan- 
caster Mennonites  were  quite  similar. 


Miriam  and  Oliver  Yutzy,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  recently  were  recognized  by  the 
Missouri  Nursing  Home  Association. 
Leonard  Fish,  president  of  District  VI 
of  the  Assoeiation,  presented  them  with 


— that  major  efforts  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  reserves,  the  one  part  of 
the  military  establishment  which  has  fallen 
substantially  behind  recruitment  and 
readiness  goals  since  the  all  volunteer 
force  was  instituted.  — Ted  Koontz 


a certificate  of  appreciation  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Association  and  service  in 
District  VI  as  secretary  and  chaplain. 
Miriam  served  as  resident  administrator 
of  Beth-Haven  Shelter  Care,  Hannibal, 
since  1973;  and  Oliver  served  as  a book- 
keeper, office  manager,  and  chaplain  at 
Beth-Haven  Nursing  Home.  The  Yutzys 
plan  to  leave  Hannibal  in  June  to  move 
to  Wayland,  Iowa,  where  Oliver  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  at  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church. 

“As  I reflect  over  the  past  year  at 
Nazareth  Christian  Hospital  I am  im- 
pressed by  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  involved  at  different  levels  in 
the  healing  ministry  of  this  hospital,”  re- 
ported physician  Robert  W.  Martin  in  The 
Healing  Hand,  journal  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  hospital  spon- 
sor. “The  interest  and  support  in  per- 
sonnel, finances  and  prayer  is  impressively 
worldwide.  We  have  been  encouraged  by 
local  community  persons  who  have  volun- 
teered their  help  as  well,”  Bob  Martin 
said.  Chaplain  Joseph  Haines  added,  “We 
must  not  think  God  is  limited  to  our  for- 
mal program  and  we  must  remember  that 
every  Christian  on  the  staff  is  a witness 
by  what  he  is  and  we  cannot  measure  all 
that  goes  on  in  communicating  the  gos- 
pel. Five  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
persons  are  part  of  the  Nazareth  Chris- 
tian community:  Ruth  Bauman,  Elaine 
and  Joseph  Haines,  Nancy  and  Robert  W. 
Martin. 

A recent  addition  to  the  audiovisual 
library  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  is  a set  of  three  cassettes 
produced  by  David  C.  Cook  Publishing 
Co.  entitled  “Ministering  to  the  Terminal- 
ly III.”  The  seminar  format  is  moderated 
by  Joseph  Bayly  and  includes  input  by 
surgeon  Gordon  L.  Addington,  urologist 
Balfour  M.  Mount,  and  psychiatrist  Mer- 
ville  O.  Vincent.  Frequent  reference  is 
made  to  the  work  of  Elisabeth  Kubler- 
Ross.  Covered  are  such  topics  as:  What 
do  you  say  to  a dying  person?  What  hap- 
pens to  us  when  someone  dies?  How  has 
technology  complicated  death  in  our 
day?  What  are  the  stages  of  dying?  How 
can  we  help  the  terminally  ill?  The  set 
may  be  obtained  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental: 
$3  for  the  set. 

A 52-minute  cassette  featuring  Martin 
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E.  Marty  discussing  “Religious  Experience 
in  20th  Century  America”  has  been  added 
to  MBCM  Audiovisuals.  Marty  deals 
with  Americans’  struggle  to  find  meaning, 
saying,  ‘Meaninglessness  stalks  us  all” 
— then  points  the  listener  to  Christ,  who 
said,  “I  am  the  way  into  everything.  ” 
This  1973  presentation  is  profound, 
witty,  thought-provoking.  Available  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514.  Rental:  $1. 

Mennonite  World 
Conference  has  pub- 
lished the  first  edi- 
tion of  a Newsletter 
(April  1976).  The 
Newsletter  is  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  commu- 
nication among  Men- 
nonites  around  the  world.  This  first 
10-page  edition  highlighted  the  new 
MWC  symbol.  This  symbol  designed  by 
Glenn  Fretz,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 
presents  a new  rendering  of  the  globe 
and  cross.  This  design  will  be  used  on  all 
MWC  stationery  and  publications  includ- 
ing material  for  the  Tenth  Assembly  to 
be  held  in  Wichita,  1978.  Also  included 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Newsletter  is 
the  annual  World  Directory  compiled  by 
the  MWC  Secretariat.  According  to  this 
directory,  total  world  membership  now 
stands  at  583,000,  an  increase  of  4 1/2 
percent  over  1975.  Ninety-five  organized 
bodies  are  listed  in  39  nations.  Persons 
interested  in  receiving  the  Newsletter  on 
a regular  basis  may  write  to:  Secretariat, 
Mennonite  World  Conference,  528  E. 
Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148,  USA. 

New  members,  baptism,  full  churches, 
good  fellowship  with  other  Christian 
groups  characterized  congregational  visits 
made  by  Anna  and  Frank  Byler  in  Cen- 
tral Argentina  during  March  and  April. 
Visits  included  Bragado,  Mechita,  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Trenque  Lauquen.  The  Bylers, 
headquartered  at  the  Bragado  camp- 
grounds, participate  in  congregational 
teaching  and  renewal  throughout  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Conference  as 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  mission- 
aries. “We  have  been  much  surprised  at 
the  vitality  and  spiritual  strength  in  the 
congregations.  For  example,  it  was  a thrill 
at  Trenque  Lauquen  to  see  the  new  peo- 
ple, the  optimism,  and  especially  the  at- 
tendance on  Thursday  through  Sunday 
night,'  they  said. 

A white  sandy  beach  by  a gravel  pit 
near  Atmore,  Ala.,  was  the  scene  for 
a sunny  Easter  Day  baptismal  service. 
Alice  Rolin,  Nancy  Huber,  and  Dale 
Huber  took  their  baptismal  vows  in  the 
presence  of  Freemanville  and  Oak  Drive 
congregations.  Clarence  Stallworth  led 
in  prayer  and  Paul  Dagen  explained  the 
significance  of  the  ordinance  and  officiated 


at  the  baptism. 

Alfred  Burkey  was  ordained  to  the 
Christian  ministry  at  Logsden  Mennonite 
Church,  Apr.  4.  Harold  Hochstetler, 
conference  minister,  was  in  charge  of  the 
ordination.  The  worship  service  was  led 
by  John  Jantzi,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
elders.  Alfred  has  been  serving  as  pastor 
of  the  Logsden  congregation  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  as  a licensed  minister. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  help- 
ing to  aid  Angolan  refugees  in  South- 
western Zaire  with  food,  clothing,  seeds, 
and  medical  and  social  services,  reported 
Phillip  Rich,  MCC  Zaire  director,  Ango- 
lan pastors;  British,  Canadian,  and 
American  Baptists;  Methodists;  and  MCC 
are  working  together  to  bring  high- 
protein  foods,  such  as  beans  and  peanuts, 
from  other  areas  of  Zaire  to  the  south- 
western part  which  borders  on  Angola  for 
approximately  10,000  refugees  who  fled 
Angola  during  the  last  days  of  the  war. 
Besides  food,  peanut  seed  from  Kikwit, 
Zaire,  is  being  distributed  to  the 
refugees  and  vegetable  seed  has  been 
ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Robert  and  Alta  Garber  from  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  arrived  in  Belize  May  10  for  a 
three-year  term  of  missionary  service  at 
Orange  Walk.  Robert  will  have  pastoral 
oversight  of  three  congregations  in  the 
Orange  Walk  and  San  Felipe  areas  and  be 
responsible  for  training  church  leaders. 
The  Garbers  had  served  as  missionaries 
in  Ethiopia  from  1952  to  1975. 

Anna  Margaret  Groff,  in  charge  of  the 
Maternal  Child  Health  Clinic  at  Naz- 
areth, Ethiopia,  reported  that  Meserete 
Kristos  Church  leaders  at  Abadir  and 
Metahara  in  the  Awash  Valley  have 
invited  a team  from  the  clinic  to  conduct 
child  health  education  courses  in  their 
churches.  She  said  congregational  lead- 
ers and  evangelists  consider  health 
courses  and  clinic  services  to  be  part 
of  the  church  s ministry. 

Thirty-one  young  people  attended  the 
three-month  Bible  school  at  Chandwa, 
Bihar,  India,  in  early  1976,  reported 
Esther  and  Paul  Kniss,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers.  Planning  and  running 
of  the  school  was  in  the  hands  of  national 
leaders.  The  Knisses  said  there  is  enthu- 
siasm also  for  the  Latehar  girls’  hostel 
(where  Christian  girls  live  and  receive 
spiritual  teaching  while  attending  the 
government  schools),  for  church  outreach 
in  North  Bihar,  and  for  local  participa- 
tion in  community  development  sponsored 
by  the  inter-Mennonite  Christian  Ser- 
vice Fellowship  of  India. 

During  the  fall  term,  a personal  gift 
of  $75,000,  designated  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Charles  Hall  Science  Build- 
ing, became  available  to  Hesston  College, 
provided  twice  that  amount  could  be 
raised  by  the  college.  In  January,  the 


Mabee  Foundation  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  grant- 
ed the  college  the  second  $75,000,  con- 
tingent upon  the  raising  of  the  final 
$75,000  by  Aug.  15,  1976.  During  the 
last  Board  meeting,  April  23  and  24,  the 
decision  was  made  to  move  ahead  with  the 
remodeling.  For  many  years  Charles 
Hall,  erected  in  1951,  housed  science 
labs  and  classrooms,  in  addition  to  being 
a facility  for  the  music  department. 

The  building  currently  serves  the  lab 
sciences  and  Respiratory  Therapy,  Agri- 
culture, Aviation,  and  Electronics  pro- 
grams. Remodeling  will  begin  the  last 
week  in  May.  Projected  completion  date  is 
late  August. 

“Pie  was  the  word  for  March,”  re- 
ported Aibonito,  P.R.,  VSer  Sheril  Mullet 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  “With 
the  help  of  other  mothers,  159  pies  were 
made  in  my  kitchen.”  Proceeds  went  to 
Academia  Menonita  Betania,  the  Menno- 
nite school  where  husband,  Kenneth, 
works  in  maintenance.  A highlight  for 
the  Mullets  and  their  three  children  was  a 
meal  with  the  Espadas,  a family  that 
invited  them  for  a crab  supper  with 
beans  and  rice,  pan  de  agua  and  tos- 
tones.  “This  family  has  had  special 
meaning  to  us,  ” continued  Sheril.  “We’ve 
been  to  their  home  several  times  for  a 
meal  and  also  Mrs.  Espada  has  shown  me 
how  to  fix  some  Puerto  Rican  food.  ” 

Easter  1976  was  special  for  Byrdaline  j 
and  Willis  Horst  working  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  in  Northern  Argentina. 
Late  Saturday  evening,  while  returning 
from  a visit  to  one  of  the  Indian  churches, 
their  car  caught  fire,  probably  from  a 
faulty  fuel  pump.  “We  were  able  to 
extinguish  it  before  much  damage  was 
done,”  Willis  wrote,  “but  it  was  frighten- 
ing for  all  of  us.  Rene  and  I waited  for 
the  Auto  Club  wrecker,  while  Bertie, 
Carmen,  and  Emily  got  a ride  by  bus. 

We  got  to  bed  about  4:30  with  a 
strengthened  confidence  in  God’s  care. 

We  awoke  Easter  morning  feeling  that 
in  a sense  we  too  had  come  from  near 
death  to  life  again.  ” 

Olive  G.  Wyse,  professor  of  home 
economics  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  retire  this  spring  after  being 
on  the  GC  faculty  50  years.  She  was 
honored  in  March  by  the  home  economics 
department  with  a dinner  attended  by 
50  guests.  In  May,  she  was  given  special 
recognition  at  the  college  faculty-staff 
spring  banquet.  In  1946  she  received 
the  doctor  of  education  degree  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  became  the  first 
woman  in  the  Mennonite  Church  to 
hold  that  degree.  From  1947-57,  she  was 
the  first  foods  editor  of  the  denomina- 
tion’s first  magazine  for  home  and  family 
life. 

John  D.  Shetler  has  begun  a three- 
year  term  of  service  with  Mennonite 
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Central  Committee  in  Hong  Kong,  where 
he  will  be  pricing  and  purchasing  mate- 
rials such  as  medical  and  building  supplies 
to  be  shipped  to  Vietnam  as  part  of  the 
current  MCC  reconstruction  aid.  After  a 
year  in  Hong  Kong,  Shetler  will  move 
to  Bangladesh  for  the  rest  of  his  term. 
He  is  a member  of  Michigan  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church  in  Pigeon. 

The  Choice  Books  Committee  of  Can- 
ada met  on  Apr.  24  in  Winnipeg  to  plan 
strategy.  Area  supervisors,  sales  repre- 
sentatives, and  sponsoring  agency  persons, 
including  Paul  Yoder,  director  for  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
participated.  The  committee  agreed  to 
prepackage  a set  of  60  titles  as  a lending 
library  for  hospitals,  jails,  and  high 
schools.  Packages  would  be  purchased  by 
individuals  or  church  groups  and  loaned 
to  the  institution.  Darrell  Jantzi,  Kit- 
chener, Ont.,  will  develop  and  distribute 
the  packages. 

On  Apr.  28-30,  a team  from  the  Joint 
Review  Committee  for  Respiratory 
Therapy  Education  performed  an  on- 
campus  and  clinical  affiliate  inspection 
of  the  Hesston  College  Respiratory 
Therapy  program.  Word  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  program,  in  its  second 
year  at  Hesston,  was  recommended  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  final 
accreditation. 

New  members  by  baptism;  five  at 
Bethel,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  seven  at 
Kingview,  Scottdale,  Pa.;  thirteen  by  bap- 
tism and  two  by  confession  of  faith  at 
Metamora,  111. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  not  in  the  habit  of  answering  editorials 
which  I read  — though  often  felt  I should.  This 
time,  surely  1 must  obey  mv  inner-mind  and 
heart  and  say  “Amen  and  Amen  to  “Anony- 
mous Pastor  ' on  “Good  Mennonite  Stock’’  (Apr. 
20). 

I,  too,  am  a member  in  the  church  but  not 
from  ““good  stock.  ” This  feeling  of  resentment 
used  to  cross  my  mind  many  times  because  my 
name  wasn’t  Brunk,  Yoder,  or  Hertzler  so  that 
I felt  as  a “ nobody  ’ Sad,  but  true.  So  to  prove 
myself  acceptable,  1 have  perhaps  been  other 
than  my  true  self  at  times  and  perhaps  now  a 
little  dogmatic. 

Indeed,  we  are  all  God’s  children.  When  I was 
received  into  fellowship,  I promised  to  obey  Cod 
and  the  church.  Even  though  my  dad  was  not  a 
Christian  he  insisted  1 live  up  to  these  promises. 
God  bless  him. 

For  some  reasons,  it  seems  many  of  these 
“good  stock  ” can  now  come  to  church  without 
coverings,  wear  slacks  or  sleeveless  dresses  at 
church  functions,  show  their  midriff  while  play- 
ing, working  in  the  yard,  or  riding  a bike.  I’m 
wondering  what  would  be  said  if  this  Scotch- 
Irish  grandmother  would  do  likewise?  (God 
forbid. ) 

I love  my  church.  I love  my  people.  This  is 
where  I belong  and  want  to  be.  After  39 
years  as  a member,  there  is  no  more  resent- 


ment, only  concern  where  we  are  heading.  — 
Name  Withheld. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  the  arti- 
cle “Good  Mennonite  Stock’’  by  an  anonymous 
pastor  (Apr.  20).  The  pastor  expressed  my  feel- 
ings very  clearly.  I have  often  been  very 
frustrated  with  people  who  make  comments  like 
“that’s  not  a Mennonite  name,  is  it?’’  or  “You 
weren’t  raised  in  a Mennonite  home,  were  you?  ” 
or  “You  weren’t  born  Mennonite?”  Maybe  I 
am  naive,  but  I didn’t  realize  a person  would 
be  “born  Mennonite.”  I had  hoped  it  was 
something  1 chose  after  I became  a Christian 
and  at  an  age  that  I could  decide  on  my  own. 

I often  have  had  the  feeling  that  if  you  have 
a name  like  Bauman,  Martin,  or  Metzger  you 
were  just  a little  closer  to  God.  I was  fortunate 
enough  (if  it  really  matters)  to  marry  a man 
with  a “good  Mennonite  name,  ” but  I still  get 
asked  “who  were  you  before  you  were  mar- 
ried?” That  question  makes  me  laugh  because 
I thought  I was  the  same  person.  I still  end 
up  going  into  my  whole  family  history. 

I too  have  felt  like  leaving  the  Mennonite 
Church  many  times.  It  would  be  nice  to  attend 
a church  where  I am  accepted  for  being  me  and 
not  for  who  my  parents  are,  but  I believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  in 
all  my  searching,  have  not  found  another  church 
whose  beliefs  coincide  with  mine  as  closely. 

Maybe  with  the  growing  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  ability  of  the  young  people  to 
accept  people  for  who  they  are,  we  will  get 
away  from  putting  people  down  for  not  being 
born  into  a “Good  Mennonite  Stock.  ” 

Your  sister  in  Christ  — not  family  heritage. 
— Isabelle  Dolphin  Bauman 

Thanks  for  the  informative  article  on  TM 
(Apr.  27).  One  aspect  of  the  TM  issue  not 
mentioned  by  the  author  is  the  legal  battle  now 
in  progress  in  regard  to  TM  in  the  public 
schools.  Government  funds  have  been  used  to 
teach  TM  in  public  junior  high  and  high  schools 
in  New  Jersey,  California,  and  elsewhere.  As 
the  religious  nature  of  TM  has  been  exposed, 
this  public  school  instruction  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts  by  Christian  groups  as  well 
as  by  those  who  are  simply  concerned  about 
constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Information  on  the  progress  of  these  legal 
cases  can  be  obtained  from  the  Spiritual  Counter- 
feits Project  of  the  Berkeley  Christian  Coali- 
tion, which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pankratz  in 
his  article.  Readers  may  also  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Project  has  prepared  excellent  in- 
formation about  many  other  religious  groups, 
such  as  Hare  Krishna,  Unification  Church,  Di- 
vine Light  Mission,  and  Children  of  God. 

I appreciated  also  J.  C.  Wenger’s  article 
on  meditation,  which  points  toward  a Chris- 
tian answer  to  TM.  The  practice  of  silence  and 
meditation  is,  in  a sense,  an  art  to  be  learned, 
and  I suspect  that  it  is  not  used  very  widely  in 
the  church  today.  Shouldn’t  our  churches  be 
teaching  the  importance  of  silence,  contempla- 
tion, and  meditation,  along  with  practical 
instruction  on  how  to  develop  the  art?  As  J.  C. 
Wenger  correctly  notes,  this  is  discipline,  but 
not  legalism.  — Dave  Martin,  Portland,  Oregon 

The  article  on  “TM  ...”  was  very  good  in 
analyzing  a phenomenon  that  has  gained  sur- 
prising popularity  in  the  U.S.  in  the  past  few 
years.  Yet  I would  wish  the  author  had  made 
a point  more  explicit.  While  he  notes  that  the 
instructor  chants  a hymn  of  gratitude  to  the 
Indian  gods,  and  that  the  maharishi  acknowledges 
his  dependence  on  the  gods,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
enough  pointed  out  that  the  person  who  has  any 
part  in  the  initiation  identifies  with  the  instruc- 
tor in  praising  the  gods,  and  acknowledging  de- 
pendence on  them.  He  trusts  them  to  do  good 
for  him.  For  the  Christian,  this  is  an  absolute 


violation  of  biblical  monotheism.  It  recognizes 
the  validity  of  the  Indian  gods,  and  implies,  if 
not  binds  in,  a loyalty  to  them.  While  medita- 
tion can  be  a most  Christian  experience,  it 
certainly  is  not  when  it  comes  unaer  the  um- 
brella of  a Hindu  religion.  — Noah  Hochstetler, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

All  too  seldom  is  love  expressed  in  such  a 
beautiful  way  — especially  for  one  in  disagree- 
ment or  simply  ‘“out  of  it”  — as  was  done  by 
Merle  Good  in  “A  Personal  Memory  of  J.  Paul 
Graybill  ” (May  4).  Although  I didn’t  know  Gray- 
bill,  I’ve  met  his  counterpart  and  am  challenged 
to  the  same  understanding,  acceptance,  and  re- 
spect in  that  perceptive  tribute.  Hopefully 
Shirley  Kurtz’s  '“The  Rich  Young  Mother  ” (Apr. 
20)  is  widely  read  — and  thought  about.  Mary 
K.  Oyer’s  honesty  in  “Reflections  ” (Mar.  30), 
Harry  Kraus’s  supportive  “ the  most  unbeliev- 
able statement  is  that  Acts  is  not  normative  for 
the  church”  in  “Renewal  Without  Confusion  ” 
(Jan.  27)  as  well  as  the  regulars  like  “Menno’s 
Opinion  ” and  “I’m  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talk- 
ing,” are  just  a few  rather  random  reasons  that 
Gospel  Herald  continues  to  get  attention  in  our 
home,  even  though  one  could  admittedly  make 
just  as  long  a list  of  items  that  generate  dis- 
agreement or  sharp  concern.  Prolific  writers  who 
write  well  need  our  prayers  (the  enemy  won't 
just  sit  back  idle — he’ll  try  something  (s)  to 
interfere),  as  well  as  does  each  contributor  in 
the  total  process  involved.  God  help  us  to  not 
just  to  talk  about  it,  but  to  actually  pray.  — 
Mrs.  Jacob  Miller,  Greenwood,  Del. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Barley  — Garber.  — Roy  F.  Barley,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Mountville  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann 
Garber,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong., 
by  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  May  1,  1976. 

Beck  — Nafziger.  — Neal  Beck  and  Julie 
Nafziger,  both  from  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central 
cong.,  by  Charles  H.  Gautsche,  May  1,  1976. 

Bergen  — Cressman.  — Dave  Bergen,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Esther  Cress- 
man,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Sbantz  cong.,  by  Clar- 
ence Epp,  May  1,  1976. 

Bilger  — Taylor.  — Donald  J.  Bilger,  Hershey, 
Pa.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Cathy  J.  Taylor, 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  Otelia  cong.,  by  Kenneth 
Buckwalter  and  Elam  H.  Click,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Black  — Huber.  — Robert  Black,  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Sharon  Huber,  Alma, 
Ont.,  Berea  cong.,  by  Alfred  Polzin,  Mav  1, 
1976. 

Cable  — Pugh.  — Randy  Cable.  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  and  Vanessa  Pugh,  Stoystown,  Pa.,  by 
Stanley  R.  Freed,  May  1,  1976. 

Crider  — Shank.  — Timothy  Crider, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Brethren  in  Christ  Church, 
and  Marlene  Shank,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Marion 
cong.,  by  Merle  Cordell,  May  1,  1976. 

DeHaan  — Weber.  — Michael  DeHaan, 
Chatham,  Ont.,  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
liance, and  Linda  Weber,  Goldstone,  Ont., 
Berea  cong.,  by  Alfred  Polzin,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Grieser  — Bowen.  — Stephen  Grieser,  Ran- 
toul.  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  and  Geraldine  Bow- 
en, Rantoul,  111.,  by  Irvin  Nussbaum,  Apr.  28, 
1976. 

Hartzler  — Holmes.  — Ed  Hartzler,  Baltic, 
Ohio,  and  Lonnie  Holmes,  both  from  Berlin 
cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  Feb.  14,  1976. 

Hochstedler  — Swartzendruber.  — Dovle 
Hochstedler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sunnyside  Cons, 
cong.,  and  Becky  Swartzendruber,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
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Kalona  cong.,  by  Louis  Gozleth  and  Carl  L. 
Smeltzer,  May  1,  1976. 

Horst  — Eby.  — Dale  Horst,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Wanda  Eby, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by  Merle 
Cordell,  Apr.  10,  1976. 

Huffman  — Liechty.  — William  Joseph  Huff- 
man, Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  and 
Marla  Jean  Liechty,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  North 
Leo  cong.,  by  Alvin  R.  Beachy,  May  1,  1976. 

Landis  — Croff.  — I.  Marvin  Landis,  Leola, 
Pa.,  and  Ann  M.  Croff,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  both 
from  Forest  Hills  cong.,  by  Cordon  D.  Zook, 
May  1,  1976. 

Mast  — Ceiser.  — Tim  Mast,  Navarre,  Ohio, 
First  Mennonite  cong.  (Canton,  Ohio),  and  Deb- 
bie Ceiser,  Smithville,  Ohio,  by  Paul  Hummel, 
Feb.  15,  1976. 

Mullett  — Schrock.  — Freeman  Mullett, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle  Avenue  cong.,  and  Sandi 
Schrock,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Bay  Shore  cong.,  by 
Harold  Shearer  and  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Apr.  3, 
1976. 

Scherer  — Hartzler.  — Jim  Scherer  and 
Joyce  Hartzler,  both  from  Baltic,  Ohio,  Berlin 
cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Witmer  — Oberholtzer.  — Harold  E.  Wit- 
mer,  Jr.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  Indiantown 
cong.,  and  Nancy  J.  Oberholtzer,  Manheim,  Pa., 
East  Petersburg  cong.,  by  H.  Raymond  Charles, 
Mays,  1976. 

Yoder  — Craber.  — Dwight  Yoder,  Loogoo- 
tee,  Ind.,  and  Beverly  Joan  Craber,  Montgom- 
ery, Ind.,  both  of  Providence  cong.,  by  Tobias 
Slaubaugh,  May  1,  1976. 

Yoder  — Immel.  — Kevin  C.  Yoder,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  Berlin  cong.,  and  Judy  Immel,  Walnut 
Creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by  Paul 
Hummel,  Apr.  16,  1976. 

Zehr  — Bontrager.  — John  Zehr,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  JoAnn  Bontrager, 
Christiana,  Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by  Amos  Bontra- 
ger, Apr.  16,  1976. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Cingerich,  Duane  E.  and  Molly  (Hoke), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Brandon 
Cene,  Mar.  30,  1976. 

Howell,  William  A.,  Jr.,  and  Velda  (Nofziger), 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  first  child.  Autumn  Dawn, 
Sept.  20,  1975. 

Kauffman,  Titus  and  Barbara  (Lapp),  Alden, 
N.Y.  third  and  fourth  children,  second  and  third 
daughters,  Beth  Ann,  born  on  Mar.  2,  1972; 
and  Amy  Susan,  born  on  Nov.  19,  1973;  both 
received  for  adoption  on  Mar.  2,  1976. 

Metzler,  David  and  Delores  (Carper),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Derek  Scott, 
Apr.  14,  1976. 

Nissley,  Stan  and  Kris  (Burkholder),  Sioux 
Lookout,  Ont.,  first  child,  Nathan  Eugene,  Nov. 
10,  1975. 

Peachey,  Conrad  and  Donna  (Kauffman),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  second  daughter,  Terri  Ann,  Apr. 
19,  1976. 

Sethi,  Shelly  and  Florence  (Stutzman),  Hay 
River,  NWT,  first  child,  Stephen  David,  Apr. 
16,  1976. 

Shantz,  Roger  and  Sue  (Langton),  Ariss,  Ont., 
first  child,  Barbara  Ann,  Apr.  29,  1976. 

Smoker,  Lester  and  Twila  (Sauder),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Shane  Michael,  Mar.  22,  1976. 

Stuckey,  Jay  and  Elaine  (Blosser),  Spencerville, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kent  Allen,  Mar. 
27,  1976. 

Ulrich,  Dennis  and  Shirley  (Lauber),  Aurora, 
Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Adam  Joel,  Apr. 
23,  1976. 

Younts,  Bill  and  Louanne  (Schwartz),  Centre- 
ville,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  son,  Benjamin 
Lee,  Apr.  30,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Baumgardner,  Ralph  M.,  son  of  Andrew  and 
Mary  (Hershberger)  Baumgardner,  was  born  in 
Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  June  18,  1900;  died  at  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Apr.  13,  1976: 
aged  75  y.  On  Sept.  6,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Nancy  Kaufman,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  2 daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Edward 
Jury  and  Sarah  — Mrs.  Paul  Frick),  4 grand- 
children. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Ceorge  E.  Mason  Funeral  Home  on  April  15, 
in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed;  interment  in 
Kaufman  Cemetery. 

Brenneman,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Jonas  M. 
and  Lucy  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  16,  1882;  died  of  heart  failure 
at  Pleasant  View  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  May  3, 
1976;  aged  93  y.  On  Sept.  15,  1901,  she  was 
married  to  William  C.  Brenneman,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  Feb.  1946.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Hettie — Mrs.  Harry  Frey,  Vel- 
ma— Mrs.  J.  Paul  Yoder,  and  Mabel — Mrs. 
J.  John  J.  Miller),  2 sons  (Raymond  and  Paul), 
12  grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons,  one 
daughter,  and  6 brothers  and  sisters.  She  was 
a member  of  the  East  Union  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  5, 
in  charge  of  J.  John  J.  Miller;  interment  in 
East  Union  Cemetery. 

Buch,  Mary  G.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Liz- 
zie (Gehman)  Auker,  was  born  at  Naperville, 
Pa.,  May  16,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  May  4,  1976;  aged  67  y.  On  May  16, 
1946,  she  was  married  to  Arthur  F.  Buch,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Eugene 
W.  and  J.  Carl),  one  daughter  (Dorothy  M. 
Boll),  2 brothers  (Eli  and  Adam  Auker),  and  4 
sisters  (Bertha  Auker,  Mattie  Redcay,  Mrs.  Dav- 
id Wenger,  and  Mrs.  Melvin  McGallicher).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  7,  in 
charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  Elvin  Martin;  in- 
terment in  Metzler’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Christophel,  Susan  Renee,  daughter  of  Joe 
and  Esther  (Martin)  Christophel,  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  May  9,  1975;  died  at  Riley  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  on  Apr.  23,  1976;  aged  11  m. 
Surviving  are  her  parents,  maternal  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enos  Martin),  paternal 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Christophel), 
and  paternal  great-grandmothers  (Mary  Chris- 
tophel and  Ethel  Troyer).  Funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  26,  in  charge  of  Ted  Eash; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Cingerich,  Joseph  P.,  son  of  Joel  and  Nancy 
(Miller)  Cingerich,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Nov.  17,  1892;  died  at  his  home  in  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  Apr.  24,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  July 
24,  1916,  he  was  married  to  Lula  Stutzman,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  Aug.  1972.  Surviving 
are  5 daughters  (Edna — Mrs.  Robert  Dolon, 
Vesta — Mrs.  Howard  Miller,  Leona — Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Boiler,  Maretta  — Mrs.  Ike  Yoder,  and 
Marge),  3 sons  (Paul,  Delmar,  and  Donald),  25 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother  (Alva),  and  2 sisters  (Lydia — Mrs,  Mer- 
ton Miller  and  Mary).  He  was  a member  of  the 
East  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  27,  in  charge  of  J. 
John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  East  Union  Ceme- 
tery. 

Codshall,  Jonathan  B.,  son  of  Charles  and 
Katie  B.  (Benner)  Codshall,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1888;  died  of  car- 
diac failure  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Home,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1976;  aged  87  y.  On  Feb. 
12,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Mamie  G.  Metz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Wil- 
lard M.,  Ernest  M.,  Linneaus  M.,  and  Stanley 
M.),  4 daughters  (Eva — Mrs.  Robert  A. 


Greaser,  Anna  — Mrs.  Clyde  D.  Landis,  Miriam 
— Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Detwiler,  and  Verna  Mae 
Codshall),  25  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchil- 
dren, 2 brothers  (Henry  B,  and  William  B.), 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Adeline  Swartley).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  11, 
in  charge  of  Wayne  Kratz,  Leroy  Codshall, 
Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Heistand,  Martin  K.,  son  of  David  B.  and 
Alice  (Keener)  Heistand,  was  born  in  Rapho 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1891;  died  of  pneumonia  at 
Lancaster,  Pa,,  Apr.  28,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On 
Jan.  11,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  S. 
Brinser,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Ruth  B.  — Mrs.  Irvin  Hynicker  and 
Anna  E.  — Mrs.  Hershey  Martin),  3 sons  (Mart- 
in B.,  Brinser  B.,  and  Ira  B.),  15  grandchildren, 
16  great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (David),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Camber).  On  Sept.  18, 
1918.,  he  was  ordained  a deacon  and  served 
the  Risser  congregation,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber. Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Risser 
Mennonite  Church  on  May  2,  in  charge  of 
Russell  Baer,  Paul  Ruhl,  Ralph  Cinder,  Peter 
Smith,  and  Daniel  Hoopert;  interment  in  the 
Risser  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Meyers,  Harry  S.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Shank)  Meyers,  was  born  at  Welsh  Run,  Pa,, 
Oct.  22,  1887;  died  at  the  Waynesboro  Hospital 
on  Apr.  20,  1976;  aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  3,  1908, 
he  was  married  to  Bertha  Cline,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Pearl  K.  Meyers, 
Mrs.  Martha  Martin,  Mrs.  Elva  Keener,  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hawbaker),  5 sons  (John  D.,  Irvin  C., 
Paul  H.,  Mark  S.,  and  Isaac  W.  Meyers),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Horst  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Mart- 
in). He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Har- 
ry Omar).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Cedar  Grove  Mennonite  Church  on  Apr.  23,  in 
charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  Carl  Meyers;  in- 
terment in  the  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Layona  M.,  daughter  of  Reuben  and 
Mary  (Layman)  McDorman,  was  born  at  Sing- 
ers Glen,  Va.,  June  24,  1905;  died  of  a heart 
attack  at  her  home  at  Columbiana,  Ohio,  May 
2,  1976;  aged  70  y.  On  Aug.  11,  1926,  she  was 
married  to  C.  William  Smith,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Mar.  22,  1976.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Lottie — Mrs.  Ivan  Gable  and  Lor- 
ene — Mrs.  Chester  Gable),  6 grandchildren,  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Mamie  Gentry,  Mrs.  Ruby  Mar- 
shall, and  Mrs.  Florence  Hnot),  2 brothers  (Ru- 
fus and  Ellwood  McDorman).  She  was  a member 
of  the  Midway  Mennonite  Church,  where  fun- 
eral services  were  held  on  May  5;  interment 
in  Midway  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Gonference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31-Aug.  1. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Sask.,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 
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Poland’s  Premier  Guarantees 
Freedom  of  Conscience  and  Religion 

Poland’s  Premier  Piotr  Jaroszewicz  has 
given  formal  assurances  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East-bloc  communist  nation 
intends  to  “continue  its  policy”  of  sup- 
porting “freedom  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligion.” 

In  a speech  before  the  Sejm  (Parlia- 
ment), Mr.  Jaroszewicz,  who  is  head  of 
government  and  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  said  that  “the  constitutional 
principles  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religion,  of  freedom  of  religious  practices, 
of  equality  of  all  citizens  irrespective  of 
religion,  of  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  of  freedom  of  religious  function  being 
carried  out  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
other  religious  bodies  guarantees  the  es- 
sence of  this  policy.  ” 

Women  Who  Experienced  Abortions 
Seek  to  Dissuade  Others 

Women  who  have  had  abortions  and 
now  regret  it  are  organizing  themselves 
in  an  effort  to  dissuade  others  from  going 
to  abortion  clinics,  according  to  a woman 
who  spoke  at  St.  Louis  University.  Laurie 
Nelson,  the  founder  of  Women  Exploited 
(WE),  said  the  organization  was  founded 
in  Chicago  a year  ago  and  is  just  getting 
started  in  St.  Louis.  The  purpose  is  to 
counter  any  pressures  — medical,  paren- 
tal, and  social  — placed  on  pregnant 
women  to  obtain  abortions. 

Ms.  Nelson,  unmarried  and  employed 
as  a secretary  in  Chicago,  said  the  prin- 
cipal tactic  of  WE  is  to  speak  to  pregnant 
women  as  they  enter  an  abortion  clinic, 
identifying  themselves  as  persons  who 
have  undergone  too-hasty  abortions  and 
asking  the  pregnant  women  to  recon- 
sider their  decision. 


Future  of  Sunday  School  Is  Tied 
to  Adjustment  to  Realities 

Sunday  schools  have  a future  — if 
those  who  run  them  adjust  their  pro- 
grams to  current  American  realities.  So 
predicted  Iris  Cully  in  an  address  prepared 
for  a seminar  on  the  future  of  the  Sunday 
school  at  Lexington  Theological  (Ky. ) Semi- 
nary. She  is  visiting  professor  of  religious 
education  at  the  seminary,  and  author  of 
New  Life  for  Your  Sunday  School. 

For  the  adults  who  bring  their  children 
to  Sunday  school.  Dr.  Cully  suggests,  there 
should  be  a creative  use  of  the  Sun- 


day school  hour  for  those  who  may  not 
want  to  join  adult  classes. 

“The  Sunday  school  must  move  beyond 
the  idea  of  classes.  More  people  should 
be  using  their  talents  as  occasional  re- 
source persons  in  classes  for  children  and 
youth.  Others  could  be  helping  teaching 
on  a short-term  basis,  ” she  said.  “People 
should  feel  free  to  hold  committee  meet- 
ings at  this  time.  Why  divide  families 
for  endless  evenings  of  weekday  meetings? 
Some  might  just  want  to  talk  over  coffee 
in  the  kitchen  — without  feeling  guilty 
and  useless.  ” 


Explains  Christianity  to  the  Vietnamese 

The  three  major  US.  Lutheran 
bodies  are  preparing  a bilingual  booklet 
explaining  Christianity  to  Vietnamese.  The 
96-page  booklet  is  designed  to  serve  small 
groups  of  American  Christians  and  Viet- 
namese meeting  together  to  discuss  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  American  context. 

The  Christian  education  aid  for  congre- 
gations which  have  sponsored  Vietnamese 
refugees  is  called  “We  Share  This  Faith.  ” 
It  is  being  edited  and  produced  by  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  as  a joint  proj- 
ect with  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
and  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod. 


Cornish  Language  Being  Revived 
for  Anglican  Worship  Services 

Cornish  — a Celtic  language  which  fell 
into  disuse  200  years  ago  — is  being  re- 
vived in  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Eng- 
land. The  translation  of  the  Anglican  Eu- 
charist service  into  Cornish  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  a basic  plan  for  the  production 
of  a book  of  Bible  readings  and  prayers 
in  Cornish  is  underway.  Resurgence  of  the 
Cornish  heritage  parallels  larger  nationalist 
movements  in  Wales  and  Scotland. 


Sunday  Sales  Restrictions 
Upheld  in  New  Jersey 

A New  Jersey  court  of  appeals  has  unan- 
imously helped  the  constitutionality  of  state 
laws  which  restrict  Sunday  sales.  The 
Sunday  law  was  challenged  by  a K-Mart 
store  in  Monmouth  County  which  has  been 
fined  $275  on  two  counts  of  illegally  sell- 
ing shirts  on  Sunday.  Monmouth  is  one 
of  11  counties  in  the  state  where  voters 
have  approved  a restriction  on  Sunday 
sales. 


Pentecostal  Assemblies,  Presbytery 
Withdraw  from  “United  Way”  Campaign 
On  the  heels  of  Roman  Catholic  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Way  1977  fund- 
raising drive  in  Metro  Toronto,  the  Pen- 
tecostal Assemblies  of  Canada  (PAOC)  and 
Toronto  West  Presbytery  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada  have  also  pulled 


out.  The  three  church  bodies  withdrew 
their  representatives  from  the  Inter-Faith 
Committee  of  the  United  Way  because 
Planned  Parenthood,  an  agency  which 
counsels  birth  control  and  also  makes  abor- 
tion referrals,  has  been  admitted  as  a par- 
ticipating member, 

E.N.O.  Kulbeck,  PAOC  representative, 
recommended  that  his  denomination  drop 
out  shortly  after  he  learned  Planned  Par- 
enthood had  been  admitted.  “Pentecostals 
definitely  object  to  abortion,  ” he  said,  “our 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  Catholics  and 
we  want  to  do  our  part  on  the  side  of 
life.” 

Survival  of  Family  Farm  Goal 
of  Methodist  Women 

United  Methodist  women  plan  a national 
Family  Farm  Project  designed  “to  promote 
the  survival  of  the  family  farm’  and  to 
“encourage  stewardship  of  land  and  re- 
sources. ” The  project  was  planned  at  a 
workshop  in  Oklahoma  City  attended  by 
55  farm  women  from  20  states,  repre- 
senting United  Methodist  women  in  29  of 
the  denomination’s  76  annual  conferences. 
They  were  brought  together  by  the  Wom- 
en’s Division  of  the  Board  of  Global  Mini- 
stries. 

Among  the  issues  identified  for  study 
and  action  were  land  use,  tax  structures, 
farm  income,  labor  supply  and  cost,  govern- 
ment regulations,  U.S.  food  policies,  and 
quality  of  life. 

Aviation  Fellowship  Plane 
Crashes  in  Honduras 

A Cessna  airplane  operated  by  Mission 
Aviation  Fellowship  (MAF)  crashed  in 
Honduras  on  Apr.  12,  killing  two  passen- 
gers and  injuring  another  passenger  and 
the  pilot.  This  was  the  first  fatal  accident 
in  more  than  five  years  of  MAF  operations 
involving  some  275,000  flights  worldwide. 
The  aircraft  crashed  while  attempting 
to  land  on  a small  airstrip  in  a Honduras 
village. 

Jailed  Missionaries  in  Mozambique 

Efforts  of  the  U.S.  government  to  gain 
the  release  of  three  American  missionaries 
imprisoned  without  charges  in  Mozambique 
continue  to  be  rebuffed.  The  trio  is  among 
an  estimated  150  missionaries  and  church 
workers  jailed  last  summer  shortly  after 
a militantly  Socialist  Party  took  over  the 
government  when  Mozambique  gained  in- 
dependence after  500  years  of  colonial  Por- 
tuguese rule. 

The  antireligion  campaign  gained  further 
momentum  recently  when  about  35,000 
members  of  the  Jehovah’s  Witness  sect  were 
forced  into  “reeducation”  camps  in  central 
Mozambique.  Many  of  these  interned  had 
fled  persecution  in  neighboring  Malawi. 
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Only  a 

To  all  of  you  assembled  here  today,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  General  Board  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  — representing  congregations  and  dis- 
trict conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way.  Indeed  the  symbols  have  changed.  A wandering 
migrant  people,  clustered  farm  and  town  communities,  the 
simple  style  of  pilgrims  plodding  uneasily  through  an 
alien  world  — these  have  changed  to  models  designed  by 
technicians,  architects,  and  engineers. 

The  patriarchs  began  with  a tabernacle,  their  children 
built  a temple!  Our  fathers  knew  only  the  meeting  house 
— with  equal  emphasis  on  meeting  and  house.  We  their 
children  design  sanctuaries  and  office  suites. 

But  this  is  neither  the  time  to  sit  in  praise  of  efficiency, 
nor  to  cry  for  the  past.  We  are  here  not  so  much  to  ded- 
icate a building  but  to  celebrate  the  body.  We  are  more 
than  boards  — we  are  a people.  This  temple  must  be 
our  tabernacle,  this  office  our  meetinghouse.  It  is  here 
that  we  are  the  body  — no  more,  no  less.  Here  we  are  a 
people  — a part  of  God’s  people — no  more  and  no  less 
than  those  who  meet  in  other  houses  and  who  in  their 
own  ways  also  express  obedience  to  Christ  and  His 
mission. 

Solomon  built  the  temple,  but  Stephen  reminded  his 
hearers  that  God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

Defend  the  BibI 
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We  all  know  that  the  temple  Solomon  built  with  hands 
suffered  first  honor  but  then  disgrace. 

Our  fathers  never  knew  Xerox  and  IBM.  They  witnessed 
unfettered  by  mail,  cables,  telephones,  and  airline  sched- 
ules. In  their  own  ways  they  moved  in  the  timeless- 
ness of  God’s  eternity  and  were  within  the  boundaries 
of  God’s  vast  purpose. 

They  shared  in  a universal  world,  their  vision  was  glob- 
al. It  broke  free  from  bondage  to  state  and  structure. 

In  our  day  our  structures  and  systems,  our  boards  and 
our  buildings  may  enslave  us  or  free  us.  Our  fathers  were 
not  as  poor  as  we  may  think  without  them  — we  may  be 
poorer  than  we  know  even  with  them. 

But  it  need  not  be  that  way.  May  we  be  therefore  re- 
minded that  this  is  only  a house — God’s  house,  a gift 
to  us,  not  to  use  us,  but  to  be  used  — where  vision 
and  obedience  come  together,  where  we  remember  the 
poor,  where  we  share  with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
and  the  global  expanse  of  the  church. 

This  house  will  also  pass  away  — in  a day  or  a hun- 
dred years.  It  is  the  church  — God’s  people — that  will 
remain.  Our  reward  will  not  be  comfort  and  efficiency  but 
the  joy  of  sharing  in  the  eternal  kingdom.  — Paul  N.  Kray- 
bill,  General  Secretary  Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 
These  are  remarks  given  at  the  dedication  of  Greencroft 
Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  25,  1976 

e or  Follow  It? 


In  this  issue  is  an  article  by  David  Shank  which  pro- 
poses that  the  early  Christians  took  seriously  the  Old 
Testament  idea  of  jubilee.  It  holds  that  although  they  did 
not  practice  a jubilee  in  the  literal  sense  they  followed  the 
jubilee  spirit  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Whether  or  not  David’s  point  can  be  finally  proven,  he 
is  absolutely  right  in  observing  that  New  Testament 
practice  is  built  on  the  spirit  of  the  Old.  His  article 
illustrates  also  what  a marvelous  resource  for  Christian 
living  the  Bible  is  if  we  are  prepared  to  follow  it. 

This  is  particularly  important  just  now  when  a mild 
hysteria  is  stirring  over  the  defense  of  the  Bible.  Now  it 
is  quite  proper  to  have  a high  respect  for  the  Bible.  The 
Old  Testament,  as  the  New  testifies,  “is  inspired  by  God 
and  profitable’’  (2  Tim.  3:16).  By  adding  the  New  to  the 
Old,  the  church  has  expressed  its  conviction  that  the 


New  is  likewise  from  God. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to  join  the  shout- 
ing over  the  defense  of  the  Bible,  especially  when  this 
defense  is  an  attempt  to  impose  modern  rationalist  ideas 
upon  the  Scriptures.  What  the  Bible  needs  is  people  who 
will  take  it  seriously  enough  to  use  it  as  a guide  for  obedi- 
ence in  these  uncertain  times.  For  this  it  is  eminently 
qualified. 

Not  that  there  will  or  can  be  perfect  agreement  on  how 
the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  and  followed.  Some  of  the 
Bible’s  deepest  secrets  are  only  understood  as  we  go 
back  and  uncover  the  life  of  the  times  in  which  the  vari- 
ous books  were  written.  As  this  is  done,  however,  amazing 
correlation  appears  between  the  faith  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed and  wrote  and  the  faith  of  those  who  read  and 
wish  to  follow.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  Harvey  Yoder 


June  6:  Birthday  of  the  Church 


June  6: 

Birthday  of  the  Church 

Canada  and  the  U.S.  both  have  “birthdays”  in  early 
July:  Dominion  Day  on  July  1 and  Independence  Day  on 
July  4.  Whatever  we  make  of  these  observances,  they  should 
remind  us  to  celebrate  more  enthusiastically  our  own  June 
6.  That  day,  Pentecost,  marks  the  happy  birthday  of  the 
greatest  revolutionary  movement  in  history,  the  creation  of 
a Spirit-filled  fellowship  of  believers  called  the  church. 

This  new  “nation”  which  the  Spirit  gave  birth  to  in 
Acts  2 clearly  stands  as  the  most  widespread,  influential, 
and  long-lasting  of  all  kingdoms.  In  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tively short  history  of  the  world’s  nations,  the  church  will 
soon  celebrate  its  hi-millennial,  a 2,000th  birthday!  And  as 
the  rest  of  human  history  comes  to  an  end,  it  is  only  the 
people  of  God,  under  their  King  and  Commander-in-Chief, 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  work  will  have  lasting  significance. 

Can  we  celebrate  June  6 in  a way  that  is  worthy  of  the 
“spirit  of  AD  30”?  The  best  way  is  to  let  the  Holy  Spirit 
finish  in  us  today  that  revolution  He  began  in  repentant 
believers  then.  All  of  us,  even  our  most  enthusiastic 
“charismatics,  ” need  to  let  God  work  out  more  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  Pentecost.  Here  are  some  ways. 

1.  Let’s  recapture  the  international  flavor  of  Pentecost. 

In  AD  30  the  Holy  Spirit  began  to  give  people  indepen- 
dence from  geographical  ties  and  to  make  them  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  a new  kingdom.  People  from  “every  na- 
tion under  heaven,  ” including  Parthians,  Medes,  Asians, 
Egyptians,  Judeans,  Libyans,  Romans,  Cretans,  Arabians, 
Jews,  and  former  Gentiles  alike,  were  baptized  into  one 
body  and  became  a part  of  one  fellowship. 

June  6 is  a good  day  to  remember  that  the  colors  of  true 
Pentecostalism  are  the  colors  of  an  independent,  worldwide 
family  of  God  under  one  sovereign  Lord.  The  Spirit-led 
church  will  show  respect  to,  and  seek  good  relationships 
with,  all  the  world’s  nations  insofar  as  possible.  But  to  go 
beyond  that  to  becoming  bound  by  commitments  of  love, 
loyalty,  or  allegiance  to  any  one  earthly  nation  is  to  re- 
treat from  Pentecost.  Our  real  citizenship  is  with  those 
from  “every  nation  under  heaven.  ” 

2.  Let’s  experience  the  close  fellowship  of  Pentecost. 

According  to  Acts  2,  those  who  received  Peter’s  words 
and  were  baptized  devoted  themselves  regularly  to  the 
apostle’s  teaching,  to  fellowship,  to  attending  worship  in 
the  temple,  and  to  breaking  bread  and  praying  in  each 
others’  homes.  Pentecost  brings  togetherness.  There  is  no 
spiritual  individualism  or  social  distance  among  people 
where  the  Spirit  is  free  to  work.  His  outpouring  on 
sons  and  daughters,  young  and  old  men,  maid  and  men- 
servants  alike  is  a sign  of  the  new  kinds  of  close  rela- 
tionships in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  old  barriers  of 
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age,  sex,  language,  culture,  and  social  class  are  bridged  by 
the  Spirit! 

3.  Let’s  celebrate  the  material  sharing  of  Pentecost. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  genuine  repen- 
tance and  Spirit-filling  is  a changed  economic  life.  After 
Pentecost,  the  believers  no  longer  claimed  exclusive  rights 
to  their  possessions,  but  sold  what  they  had  to  meet  the 
needs  of  others.  Any  luxurious  living  gave  way  to  an 
economic  leveling  based  on  their  new  love  for  each  other 
and  for  God.  When  unbelievers  around  the  world  can  see 
among  Christians  the  kind  of  selling  and  sharing  that 
means  there  is  “not  a needy  person  among  them,  ” then 
they  will  know  that  God’s  Spirit  has  truly  been  at  work! 

4.  And  let’s  express  the  boldness  and  joy  of  Pentecost. 

Acts  2 to  4 is  full  of  signs  of  spiritual  life  and  power  in 
the  believing  community.  They  were  “filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  began  to  speak  in  other  languages.  ” They  shared 
together  with  “glad  and  sincere  hearts.  ” Their  leaders 
ministered  with  “great  power  and  boldness.  ” No  wonder 
“the  Lord  added  daily  those  who  were  being  saved”! 
God  wants  us  to  experience  no  less  of  Himself  in  our  life 
together  this  Pentecost,  1976. 

Whether  early  July  or  June  6 gets  more  of  our  atten- 
tion this  year  may  say  much  about  which  kingdom  is  really 
most  important  to  us.  Make  sure  your  church  celebrates 
the  right  birthday. 
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Our  Bible  Study  on  the  Holy  Spirit 


by  Nelson 


A strong  word  of  commendation  is  due  the  Task  Force 
who  prepared  the  Study  Guide  material  on  “The  Work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church”  for  use  in 
our  congregations.  We  are  beginning  the  use  of  the  guide 
immediately  and  also  conscientiously  in  our  congregation. 
The  three  Scripture  references  suggested  for  the  first  les- 
son are  an  excellent  choice,  John  14  to  16,  Acts  2:38-47, 
and  Romans  8: 1-27. 

The  choice  of  such  passages  is  rare  in  eurrent  charis- 
matic literature  on  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life 
of  the  church  or  the  individual.  In  the  eleven  books  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  my  desk,  and  which  1 have 
read  earefully  or  in  part,  the  overwhelming  evidence  is  that 
the  teaehing  of  the  Book  of  Romans  is  used  very  briefly 
and  casually,  if  at  all.  The  preponderance  of  emphasis  is 
on  the  teaching  of  1 Corinthians  12  to  14.  Not  only 
that  but  one  is  often  deeply  pained  by  the  way  Scriptures 
are  used  or  misused  and  interpreted  by  many  writers. 

We  are  expecting  the  release  of  the  study  guide  on 
Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church.  (This  is 
now  available.  — Ed.)  We  really  need  to  be  guided  by 
sound  principles  of  interpretation  for  that  would  help  us 
to  understand  how  to  avoid  the  interpretations  some 
writers  and  teachers  present  on  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  using  only  parts  of  sentences,  ignoring  significant 
passages,  etc. 

Today  I received  an  evangelical  magazine  editor’s 
evaluation  of  the  charismatic  movement.  He  believes  it 
has  been  helpful  in  the  lives  of  many  people  but  it  needs 
stronger  doctrinal  moorings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  many  persons  in  many  churches 
have  been  led  to  their  first  real  encounter  with  the  liv- 
ing Christ  through  the  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  every  true  believer  rejoices  in  that. 

Not  the  Whole  Truth.  As  in  most  renewal  movements 
which  have  brought  blessings  to  thousands,  there  is  sel- 
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dom  emphasis  on  the  whole  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
the  part  of  the  truth  emphasized  is  very  important.  I 
well  remember  the  “Keswick  Victorious  Life  emphasis 
and  how  many  thousands  attended  those  meetings.  The 
“Holiness  Movement,  ” the  African  Revival,  the  “Cruci- 
fied with  Christ  ” emphasis  of  “Born  Crucified,  ” all  of  these 
made  a contribution  to  my  life  and  to  many  thousands. 
The  tent  meetings  of  a few  years  ago  were  a great  bless- 
ing to  thousands  in  our  churches,  and  we  thank  God  for 
what  they  did.  In  the  early  thirties  I was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Pentecostal  emphasis  on  tongues  and  the 
holiness  emphasis. 

While  writing  this  I received  copies  of  the  program  of 
“Renewal  76”  (May  28-31)  its  broadened  emphasis  and 
broad  choice  of  speakers.  I can  only  thank  God  for  the 
leadership  God  has  given  to  us  to  help  us  maintain  a bib- 
lical emphasis  on  our  programs  of  renewal.  It  is  my  pray- 
er that  many  will  be  able  to  attend  these  meetings.  The 
kind  of  help  that  we  need  from  our  church  leaders  is 
that  which  will  prevent  our  people  being  led  into  the 
kind  of  extreme  individualism  we  have  suffered  from  in 
the  past  in  some  tent  meeting  work  and  in  some  charis- 
matic emphasis  which  divided  churehes.  Some  persons  can- 
not submit  themselves  to  a brotherhood,  a conference,  a 
congregation  or  even  to  a board  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol. 

One  writer  in  a current  issue  of  an  evangelical  maga- 
zine describing  a recent  conference  of  charismatics  seeking 
to  find  a way  out  of  their  divisions  and  controversies  said, 
“The  wild  boar  of  rugged  Protestant  individualism  ” was 
the  real  issue  behind  the  controversy.  A number  of  those 
strong  individualists  were  not  at  the  meeting.  Thank 
God  the  brethren  on  our  task  force  were  able  to  submit 
one  to  another  and  to  come  out  with  such  an  excellent 
study  guide  and  study  report.  We  do  not  need  persons 
on  our  programs  teaching  us  the  way  who  know  of  no 
group  of  brethren  in  or  out  of  the  charismatic  movement 
whom  they  can  trust  enough  to  submit  themselves  to. 

My  great  concern  in  our  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
that  we  do  not  follow  those  who  find  little  if  any  help 
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on  the  subject  in  the  Book  of  John  or  in  Romans,  but  who 
see  only  the  Corinthian  church  experience  as  the  norm  for 
our  churches  today.  Paul  wrote  both  1 Corinthians  and 
Romans,  and  wrote  Romans  from  Corinth  after  he  had 
written  1 Corinthians,  and  uses  the  word  Holy  Spirit 
twenty  times  in  Romans  8,  as  compared  with  eleven  times 
in  1 Corinthians  12-14.  At  the  same  time  the  word  spirit, 
referring  to  the  human  spirit,  appears  in  1 Cor.  12-14 
eight  times  compared  with  three  times  in  Romans  8 
(Reference  from  Englishmans  Greek  Concordance).  It 
seems  obvious  therefore  that  Romans  8 cannot  be  ignored 
in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Book  of  Romans  deals  first  with  the  mind  and  will 
of  the  flesh  before  it  deals  with  the  gifts  in  chapter  12. 
In  1 Corinthians  the  writer  terms  those  who  are  exercising 
the  gifts  as  carnal,  fleshly,  before  he  discusses  their  use 
of  the  gifts.  The  study  guide  is  correct  in  leading  us  to 
study  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  Acts  2, 
then  in  Romans  8 before  we  go  to  the  problems  of  the 
gifts  in  1 Corinthians.  To  know  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  taught  in  Romans  8 would  solve  many  of  the 
problems  which  were  so  disturbing  in  the  Corinthian 
church. 

Justified  by  Faith.  Paul  in  Romans  teaches  the  great 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  made  available 
to  us  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  this  justifica- 
tion cannot  be  improved  by  any  subjective  experience. 
Our  study  guide  will  help  us  to  avoid  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  improve  our  righteousness  before  God 
by  supplementing  the  death  of  Christ  and  “being  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him”  by  some  subjective  emo- 
tional experience. 

Praise  God!  “Because  you  are  sons,  God  has  sent  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying,  ‘Abba!  Father!’  ” 
(Gal.  4:6).  The  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  is  important  and 
necessary  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  but  their  use 
in  our  lives  does  not  raise  us  to  a higher  level  of  righ- 
teousness than  that  accredited  to  us  through  faith  as 
taught  in  Romans  4 and  5. 

Thank  God  for  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  every 
Christian  has  one  to  use  (Rom.  12:3-8)  and  that  they  can 
be  used  out  of  love  for  our  Lord  Jesus!  They  are  also 
gifts  given  by  grace  not  because  we  are  worthy  (Rom. 
12:6).  We  are  warned  not  to  think  more  highly  of  our- 
selves than  we  ought  to  think  (Rom.  12:3).  Thank  God 
for  the  study  guide  and  for  the  brethren  who  provided 
it  for  us!  Let’s  use  it  to  see  that  the  Book  of  Romans 
can  well  be  the  norm  for  our  churches  today  and  to  learn 
how  we  can  avoid  the  divisions  and  contentions  that 
were  rampant  in  the  church  at  Corinth!  We  will  also 
see  that  the  Book  of  Acts  fulfilled  what  Jesus  taught 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  John. 
Let’s  use  all  the  New  Testament  teachings  on  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit!  ^ 


All  Tied  Up 
Together 

by  Willard  E.  Roth 

From  west  and  east,  south  and  north,  Mennonite  cross- 
cultural  students  and  young  adults  came  together  the 
second  weekend  in  April  1976  to  sit  at  table  in  Carl 
Sandburg’s  City  of  the  Big  Shoulders.  Some  fifty  partici- 
pants who  shared  this  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  feast  Jesus 
talked  about  in  Luke  13  agreed  that  the  Chicago  hap- 
pening marked  a milestone  in  positive  minority  con- 
sciousness. 

Name  tags  verified  that  non-Teutonics  dominated  the 
roster;  for  instance,  Connie  Cole  from  the  West  (Pepper- 
dine  University,  Los  Angeles);  Abe  Aponte  from  the  East 
(Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science,  New  York  Univer- 
sity); Mary  Bentancur  from  the  South  (Bee  County  Ju- 
nior College,  Beeville,  Texas);  Mike  Ealy  from  the  North 
(Evergreen  State  College,  Olympia,  Washington). 

Sylvia  Dyson,  a communications  major  at  Stanford 
(Calif.)  University,  put  it  together:  “The  conference  was 
definitely  a small  step  forward  toward  clearing  up  some 
of  the  confusion  in  my  life.  I am  black.  I am  Christian.  I 
attend  a Mennonite  church.  This  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  of  the  oppressions  I feel  within  the  church  today 
helps  me  begin  to  channel  my  anger  in  positive  di- 
rections. ” 

Faith  and  Ethnic  Awareness.  Eocus  for  the  seminar 
planned  by  Hubert  Brown,  Mennonite  Student  Services 
executive  secretary,  was  “Christian  Faith  and  Ethnic 
Awareness.  ” Five  resource  speakers  — Egla  Birmingham. 
Bernard  Lafayette,  Emma  LaRoque,  Alex  Lark,  Neftali 
Torres  — used  the  theme  as  the  backdrop  against  which 
they  recounted  their  own  pilgrimages. 

Egla  Birmingham,  on  the  Chicago  Urban  Life  Center 
staff,  got  things  going  on  Friday  evening  with  her  con- 
tention, “He  who  hath  no  people,  hath  no  God.  ” Egla 
explained  that  she  was  born  from  black  parents  in 
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Hubert  Brown  (left)  secretary  of  student  services  and  Lupe  De  Leon, 
associate  secretary  of  home  missions. 


Panama,  speaks  Spanish  fluently,  and  is  a product  of  Men- 
nonite  schools  — thus  intimating  she  embodied  cross-cul- 
tural Mennonite  wholeness. 

Bernard  Lafayette,  the  lone  guest  speaker  without 
Mennonite  roots,  confessed,  “When  people  say,  ‘Back  where 
you  came  from,’  I have  a little  difficulty.  I can  t rightly 
find  that  specific  place  from  where  I came.  ” He  went  on 
to  sketch  his  family  tree:  French  great-grandfather  and 
Cuban  great-grandmother;  grandfather  married  a West 
Indian  woman;  father  married  a black  woman  from 
Georgia.  “Were  really  all  of  one  blood  — one  blood!  ” 
Lafayette  underscored.  He  is  central  regional  director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Campus  Ministries. 

“When  we’ve  searched  back  through  our  roots,  there  is 
one  link  — God  made  all  of  us  out  of  one  blood.  We  are 
tied  together,  as  Martin  Luther  King  said,  in  a single 
garment.  But  it’s  a garment  woven  of  multicolored  thread 
— not  all  white,  not  all  black,  not  all  red,  but  multicolor. 
We  are  multicolor  and  multiethnic  and  it’s  beautiful  be- 
cause we’ re  God’s  people,  ” he  said. 

Whether  we  put  our  priorities  on  ethnic  identity  or 
Christian  faith  is  not  a choice,  Lafayette  emphasized.  “If 
we  are  indeed  Christians,  then  all  of  our  life  is  insep- 
arable from  that  fact.  A person  without  a philosophy  and 
a theology  and  a movement  for  social  change  is  like  a 
ship  without  a rudder.  We  need  to  stay  grounded  in  the 
Christian  faith,  but  we  need  to  take  our  faith  into  our 
struggle  for  liberation.  ” 

Emma  LaRoque,  seminary  student  on  her  way  back  to 
“where  I came  from  to  start  expending  my  energies  for 
Indian  people  in  Canada,  ” characterized  her  mom  as  a 
devout  Catholic  and  her  dad  a delightful  pagan.  She  re- 
ferred to  the  dawning  of  her  spiritual  consciousness  as 
she  looked  toward  the  stars  in  northern  Alberta  Cree 
skies  as  a six-year-old  and  thinking,  “Man,  those  are 


Emma  LaRoque  and  Tony  Brown  listen  to  Neftali  Torres  at  the  Cross- 
Cultural  Student  Seminar. 


God  s eyes.  They’re  everywhere,  but  they  are  a little 
bit  far.  Is  God  as  distant  as  the  stars?’’ 

At  thirteen  Emma  became  blind  in  both  eyes.  A Pente- 
costal woman  prayed  and  her  sight  was  restored  in  one 
eye.  A year  later  she  went  off  to  a Mennonite-run  board- 
ing school  50  miles  from  home  where  she  was  introduced 
to  coverings,  dresses,  porridge,  and  Handel’s  Messiah.  “At 
that  point  I began  asking  theological  questions  because  of 
my  Catholic-Indian-Pentecostal  background,’’  she  said. 

On  to  Prairie  Bible  Institute,  to  a Lutheran  eollege 
assoeiated  with  the  University  of  Alberta,  Goshen  Col- 
lege, and  Associated  Mennonite  Seminaries,  Emma  shared 
how  she  moved  from  confusion  to  confusion  as  she  sensed 
how  often  Christians  indiscriminately  mixed  the  gospel 
and  ethnicity.  “I’ve  come  to  feel  strongly  that  the  gospel 
is  the  most  prophetic  under  cross-cultural  scrutiny.  The 
gospel  gains  where  there  is  more  than  just  one  under- 
standing, just  one  interpretation,  ” Emma  said. 

Color  Me  Human.  Alex  Lark,  whose  parents  were 
veteran  black  Mennonite  church  builders,  played  an  old 
record  by  John  Cassandra,  “Color  Me  Human,  ” to  begin 
his  Saturday  luncheon  speech.  Lark  is  an  education  pro- 
fessor at  California  State  University,  Fresno. 

“Old  Moe  in  the  record,  ” Lark  underscored,  “said 
you  got  to  find  yourself.  I’m  saying  you  can  find  yourself 
through  Christ.  Moe  said  you  got  to  set  your  own  goals 
and  be  about  them.  I’m  saying  you  can  set  your  own  goals 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  help  you  implement  them.  You 
don  t have  to  depend  on  astrology  or  coineidence  or  luck. 

Alex  recalled  the  night,  as  a high  school  student  at 
Hesston  College,  going  from  the  Elms  to  President  Milo 
Kauffman’s  home  to  ask,  “Why  am  I the  only  black  face 
out  here?  ” and  losing  courage  when  Milo  opened  the 
door. 
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“All  of  us  are  sensing  deep  down  inside  that  we  share 
the  experiences  we  have  gone  through,  ” he  said  with 
deep  feeling.  “The  dynamic  part  about  what’s  happening 
in  this  seminar  is  that  we  re  here  today.  Do  you  know 
how  big  a minority,  how  much  of  a minority,  we  really 
are?  The  whole  concept  of  this  kind  of  get-together  is 
still  light  years  ahead  of  the  institutional  racism  that  exists 
both  in  the  Mennonite  structures  and  in  general  higher 
education.  ” 

Neftali  Torres,  a missionary  in  the  country  of  his 
forebearers,  came  directly  from  Puerto  Rico  to  participate 
in  the  seminar.  At  the  end  of  a full,  tiring  day  of  listen- 
ing and  interacting  Neftali  added  his  quiet  testimony  — 
but  no  one  went  to  sleep. 

His  words  were  candid  and  forceful.  He  spoke  of 
changes  in  his  life,  of  wondering  and  questioning.  Ques- 
tions are  leading  to  a rereading  of  the  Scriptures,  Neftali 
said,  “so  that  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  those  who  delivered  them  to  me,  but  I can 
read  and  deal  with  them.” 

“In  the  midst  of  questions,  Jesus  is  right  on!  ” he  said. 
“I’ve  got  to  look  at  Him.  I’ve  got  to  read  Him.  I’ve  got 
to  understand  Him.  I’ve  got  to  be  the  branches  connected 
to  the  vine.  ” 

Can  These  Bones  Live?  Hubert  Brown  chose  the  drama- 
tic account  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  dry  bones  coming  to  life 
as  his  text  for  the  concluding  Sunday  morning  wrap-up. 
He  intertwined  summary  with  autobiography  and  homily 
to  answer  the  question,  “Can  These  Bones  Live?” 

“During  these  hours  we  have  been  together,  ” Hubert 
began,  “I  have  been  ecstatic  with  high  energy  flowing,  yet 
with  a sense  of  relaxation  and  calmness. 

“The  messages,  all  coming  out  of  strange,  yet  similar 
experiences,  ventilated  what  was  frustration  and  anxiety 
and,  at  points,  inability  to  cope  with  the  ethnicity  hurled 
from  the  church. 

“But  in  the  midst  of  that  honesty  and  gut-level  dialogue 
I heard  an  overriding  foundational  affirmation  that  God 
is  indeed  alive  and  can  be  related  to. 

“I  know  from  experiences  at  other  cross-cultural  get- 
togethers  that  when  we  come  to  meetings  like  this,  fed  in 
this  kind  of  way,  the  lurking  question  is  what  happens  in 
items  of  relationships  from  here.  It’s  those  in-between  times 
that  get  one  down,  ” he  continued. 

“But  it  does  not  have  to  be  that  way  when  we  leave 
the  LaSalle  Hotel.  ‘Can  these  bones  live?’  seems  to  be 
the  question  — the  bones  of  our  own  reality,  of  being  part 
of  a structure  that  has  been  around  for  450  years.  What 
are  the  coping  strategies?  ” Hubert  asked,  and  went  on  to 
suggest  clues  to  the  answer. 

1.  Be  open  for  the  breath  of  God,  to  God  working  out 
His  help  through  many  persons.  We  need  each  other  to 
keep  us  moving. 

2.  Remember;  live  in  the  memory  of  your  first  encounter 
with  the  living  Lord.  Do  a lot  of  praying. 

3.  Acknowledge  your  doubts  and  then  move  beyond 


them,  stretching  out  in  faith.  Every  now  and  then  I have 
a doubt  or  two.  I wonder  whether  God  is  alive  and  cares 
for  me.  But  He  comes  through  and  the  old  bones  live 
again. 

4.  Become  immersed  in  the  cares,  the  struggles,  of  the 
world.  Follow  Jesus  beyond  belief  into  identification  with 
real  hurts. 

“Help  us  to  be  in  touch  with  You,  God,  ” prayed  Hubert 
in  conclusion,  “and  in  touch  with  each  other  so  we  can 
cope,  and  help  others  to  cope.  ” 

Followers  24  Hours  a Day.  Lupe  De  Leon,  summed  up 
sentiments  as  he  sensed  them  coming  through  by  Sunday 
morning.  Lupe  is  associate  secretary  of  home  missions  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

“We’ re  coming  to  the  end  of  an  important  experience. 
I think  we  have  had  a good  time.  We’ve  gotten  to  know 
each  other  a bit  better.  We’ve  realized  that  we  need 
people  to  be  with  us  — people  we  know,  people  we  love, 
people  we  can  have  fun  with.  We’ve  seen  the  importance 
of  just  being  ourselves,  being  Christians  and  disciples 
on  a 24-hour-a-day  basis.  That’s  beautiful!  ” 

Ruben  Nunez  agreed.  “I  was  glad  to  hear  the  message 
which  seemed  to  come  from  every  speaker  about  living 
a 24-hour  Christian  life.  Our  being  together  encourages 
one  to  stay  within  the  church  and  work  within  it.  We 
can  help  through  whatever  part  we  may  play  in  the  body 
of  Christ.”  Ruben,  from  Defiance,  Ohio,  is  attending  Port- 
land (Ore. ) Bible  College. 

“I  found  it  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are  people 
like  myself  trying  to  work  out  what  it  means  to  be  a Men- 
nonite in  non-Mennonite  settings  and  situations,  ” said 
another  participant. 

Like  the  kingdom  itself,  the  first  Mennonite  Student 
Services-sponsored  cross-cultural  seminar  needed  to  be 
experienced  to  be  fully  comprehended.  Summaries  and 
photographs  and  cassettes  offer  only  a partial  record.  The 
real  documents  reside  within  the  participating  community 
scattered  west,  east,  south  and  north. 

As  they  went,  Emma  LaRoque’s  pointed  words  followed 
them:  “Love  yourself,  know  yourself,  respect  who  you 
are,  embrace  yourself.  That  is  one  part  of  this  journey. 
The  other  part  is  interrelatedness.  We  are  all  tied  up 
together  with  God,  with  ourselves,  with  our  neighbors,  with 
the  earth.  Having  respected  our  diversities  we  can  always 
go  on.  Meeting  at  the  point  of  our  respective  commitment 
to  our  Lord.  ” 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

The  airplane  was  passing  through  a violent  storm. 
A nervous  lady  discovered  that  the  man  beside  her  was 
a clergyman. 

“Reverend,  ” she  said,  “can’t  you  do  something?  ” 

“I’m  sorry,  ” he  replied,  “I’m  in  sales,  not  manage- 
ment.” 
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Going  through  Western  Pennsylvania? 


Visit  Mennonite  Publishing  House 


Many  people  find  a tour  of  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  an  exciting  part  of 
their  vacation. 


Meet  that  editor  who  has  been  only  a 
name. 


See  Sunday  school  materials  and  books 
being  produced. 


Business  hours  at  MPH  are  7:30-4:00 
Mon.-Fri.  except  for  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Thurs.  & Fri.  (U.S.),  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's,  Good  Friday  (p.m.), 
and  Memorial  Day. 


Tours  of  the  buildings  can  be  arranged 
after  working  hours,  on  weekends,  and 
on  holidays,  but  you  will  miss  the  people 
and  the  equipment  operating. 


For  the  best  tour  allow  1 1/2  hours, 
but  shorter  periods  can  still  be  meaning- 
ful. 


If  you  stop  during  business  hours,  advanced  reservations  are  not  required  unless 
your  group  is  larger  than  16.  To  schedule  a tour  for  other  than  business  hours, 
call  (412)  887-8500  or  write  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Explosion  of  Immigrants 
Stretches  Facilities^  Germany 


church  news 


Construction  to  expand  the  Mennonite 
church  at  Bechterdissen,  Germany,  has 
begun  with  funding  made  available  by  the 
congregation,  by  the  International  Men- 
nonite Organization-Mennonite  Central 
Committee  Umsiedler  Committee,  and 
through  loans. 

Of  the  $264,000  needed  for  the  addi- 
tion, the  congregation  has  already  pledged 
or  contributed  $64,000  in  funds  and  labor 
and  another  $50,000  has  been  made  avail- 
able from  MCC. 

“When  I visited  Bechterdissen  earlier 
this  month  the  basement  was  excavated 
and  the  cement  floor  was  poured,”  reported 
MCC  Europe  and  North  Africa  director 
Peter  J.  Dyck.  “What  used  to  be  the 
length  of  the  auditorium  will  now  be  the 
width,  and  the  new  auditorium  will  seat 
at  least  450  people.  The  whole  con- 
gregation is  enthusiastically  supporting 
it.” 

Bechterdissen  is  one  of  several  locations 
in  West  Germany  where  the  Mennonite 
population  has  grown  extravagantly  during 
the  past  few  years  because  of  an  agreement 
between  the  German  and  Soviet  govern- 
ments allowing  Germans  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  emigrate  to  West  Germany  to 
join  members  of  their  immediate  families. 

During  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  about 
15,000  people  left  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Germany  each  year,  including  about  600 
Mennonites  annually.  However,  the  number 
of  emigrants  exploded  during  the  early 
months  of  1976  and  between  the  beginning 
of  January  and  the  end  of  March  almost 
2,300  Mennonites  arrived  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

“This  seems  to  be  related  to  politics,” 
Dyck  commented.  “Whether  the  flow  will 
continue  after  elections  in  Germany  this 
fall  remains  to  be  seen.  It  depends  on 
who  wins.” 

With  this  kind  of  influx  there  is  no 
way  that  existing  Mennonite  churches  can 
absorb  all  the  newly  arrived  Mennonites, 
Dyck  said.  New  churches  must  be  built, 
existing  ones  expanded. 

The  German  government  is  providing 
for  the  physical  needs  of  the  Umsiedler,  as 
these  emigrants  are  called,  and  the  IMO- 


MCC  Umsiedler  Committee  was  organized 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  social 
needs  of  the  Umsiedler  as  they  adjust  to 
a new  world. 

To  help  the  IMO-MCC  Umsiedler  Com- 
mittee plan  for  church  building  assistance 
to  communities  where  the  Umsiedler  are 
settling,  Gerhard  Bartel,  a Mennonite  in 
the  construction  business  at  Calgary, 
Alta.,  volunteered  to  go  to  Germany  at  his 
own  expense  and  conduct  a survey  of  church 
building  needs. 

“Bartel  reported  to  the  IMO-MCC 
Umsiedler  Committee  on  Apr.  30  at 
Espelkamp,  Germany,”  Dyck  said.  “It 
appears  that  if  the  flow  of  emigrants  con- 
tinues two  new  churches  or  expanded 
church  buildings  will  be  needed  each  year 
for  the  next  several  years.” 

Besides  providing  funds  for  church  build- 
ing and  expansion,  the  Umsiedler  Commit- 
tee provides  support  for  Hans  Niessen,  for- 
mer pastor  of  Neuwied  Mennonite  Church 
in  Neuwied,  Germany,  and  his  assistant, 
MCC  volunteer  Anne  Schmidt,  as  they 
work  in  a spiritual  and  social  counseling 
capacity  with  the  Umsiedler.  Helen  Mar- 
tens of  Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  will  again  conduct  music  workshops 
with  Umsiedler  in  West  Germany  for 
several  months  this  summer. 

John  and  Helen  Doerksen  of  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  will  continue  the  spiritual 
ministry  at  Massen,  one  of  the  largest 
transit  camps  for  incoming  Umsiedler,  be- 
gun last  year  by  the  H.  H.  and  Liese 
Dueck  of  Chilliwack,  B.C.,  and  continued 
by  the  Bernhard  Harders,  themselves 
recent  emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Germany. 

The  Doerksens  will  receive  the  Menno- 
nites coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  on 
behalf  of  European  and  North  American 
Mennonites,  conduct  worship  services,  do 
personal  counseling,  and  involve  groups 
such  as  children,  youth,  and  women  in 
various  activities. 

“We  see  this  work  as  a challenge  and 
opportunity  to  serve  God  and  our  people,” 
the  Doerksens  told  Dyck.  “Already  we  are 
looking  forward  to  it  with  joy  and  anticipa- 
tion.” 


Conference  Leaders 
Want  Local  Gatherings 

Local  study  groups,  but  not  regional  study 
conferences,  prior  to  the  1978  Mennonite 
World  Conference,  were  favored  May  7,  8 
by  the  Council  of  Moderators  and  Secre- 
taries, an  occasional  inter-Mennonite  coordi- 
native  meeting  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  and  Mennonite  churches. 
The  Brethren  in  Christ  Church  usually 
participates,  but  was  not  present  for  this 
meeting. 

After  a presentation  by  Paul  Kraybill, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  the  council  endorsed  the  idea 
of  providing  study  materials  to  North  Ameri- 
can congregations  during  Lent  1978  on  the 
theme  of  the  Mennonite  World  Conference 
sessions,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a Chang- 
ing World.”  The  council  also  favored  a 
Palm  Sunday  1978  offering  throughout 
the  Mennonite  churches  for  World  Confer- 
ence expenses,  with  possible  inter-Menno- 
nite gatherings  on  that  day  in  each  locality 
where  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
churches  are. 

Post-World  Conference  studies  will 
be  planned  by  the  group. 

In  other  action,  the  Council  of  Moder- 
ators and  Secretaries: 

— Invited  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
the  largest  inter-Mennonite  agency,  to 
attend  its  next  meeting  a year  from  now. 
CMS  participants  praised  MCC’s  increased 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  conference 
mission  boards,  but  they  expressed  a wish 
for  a balanced  emphasis  of  word  and 
deed.  They  also  urged  that  a theological 
rationale  be  developed  for  witness  to  gov- 
ernment and  expressed  concern  about  the 
ability  of  local  congregations  to  support 
the  many  large  Mennonite  institutions. 

— Viewed  relations  to  other  Christian 
bodies,  including  the  World  and  National 
Councils  of  Churches  and  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals.  The  only 
CMS  groups  with  memberships  in  such 
bodies  are  the  Brethren  in  Christ  and  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  which  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals. 

— Shared  issues  currently  facing  their 
groups:  biblical  interpretation,  eschatology, 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  role  of  women,  and 
war  taxes. 

Ames  Fellowship 
Under  Way,  Iowa 

The  Ames,  Iowa,  Mennonite  Fellowship 
is  an  emerging  group  of  mainly  students  who 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  church,  as 
well  as  to  provide  a place  for  fellow  be- 
lievers to  meet.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the 
Fellowship  becomes  more  stable,  we  will  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  outreach.  Of  the 
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Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship 


30  Mennonite  students  attending  Iowa  State 
University,  20  are  actively  involved  in 
the  Fellowship. 

The  Mennonite  Student  Center  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  projects.  With  funds 
acquired  from  the  lowa-Nebraska  District 
Mission  Board  and  Conference,  the  Fellow- 
ship is  renting  a house  four  blocks 
south  of  campus  on  Knapp  Street.  The 
Center  serves  as  a meeting  place  for  the 
Fellowship  and  as  a Center  for  Menno- 
nite students  attending  ISU.  The  Center 
also  serves  as  alternate  housing  for  the 
dorms. 

Presently  there  are  five  single  students 


“I  like  teaching.  I like  teaching  nurses. 
I really  enjoy  teaching  mature  students.  ” 

That  was  Florence  Nafziger’s  answer 
when  asked,  “What  do  you  find  most  ful- 
filling about  your  present  post  in  India?” 
She  is  now  on  a three-month  furlough. 

Florence,  who  has  been  in  India  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  since  1945, 
transferred  in  1973  from  the  Dhamtari 
Christian  Hospital  to  the  School  for  Grad- 
uate Nurses  in  Indore.  The  Indore  school 
is  administered  by  the  Mid-India  Board 
of  Nursing  Examiners  related  to  the  Chris- 
tian Medical  Association  of  India. 

The  Board  upholds  the  standards  re- 
quired by  the  Indian  medical  and  nurs- 
ing councils.  It  sets  exams  and  issues 
diplomas  to  nurses  registered  by  the  state 
governments. 

Florence,  part  of  the  four-member 
graduate  school  staff  in  Indore,  gets  her 
most  fulfillment  in  teaching  science  — anat- 
omy, microbiology,  chemistry,  physics  — 
and  nutrition. 

“After  30  years  of  teaching  students  in 
the  late  teens  and  early  twenties,  I 


and  a married  couple  living  in  the  Center. 
Next  fall  there  will  be  eight  students  and 
the  married  couple.  The  Fellowship  employs 
one  full-time  person. 

The  group  has  been  dependent  on 
new  people  moving  into  the  community  to 
replace  those  who  move  out.  Presently, 
Fellowship  members  are  students.  We 
would  like  to  encourage  people  to  think 
about  relocating  in  Ames,  putting  down 
roots,  and  forming  a nucleus  around 
which  the  Fellowship  could  grow.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  become  a part  of  an  emerg- 
ing Mennonite  Fellowship.  — Mary  Hol- 
sopple 


particularly  enjoy  teaching  more  mature 
students,”  she  explained.  “The  gradu- 
ate students  are  staff  nurses  who  have 
worked  for  at  least  two  years  and  are 
sent  by  their  hospitals  to  upgrade  them- 
selves.” 

The  Indore  school  offers  a six-month 
course  on  ward  administration  from 
October  to  April,  limited  to  no  more  than 
40  students  at  a time  and  including  both 
women  and  men.  Higher  secondary  edu- 
cation — equivalent  to  Canada’s  grade 
13  — prior  to  basic  nursing  is  required 
for  entrance. 

“Another  thing  I enjoy  about  my  pre- 
sent assignment  is  that  Indore  is  a Chris- 
tian school,”  Florence  went  on.  “Most 
of  the  students  are  Christians,  but  a 
growing  number  are  Hindu,  Muslim,  or 
Buddhist.  This  makes  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  witness  to  Christ  and  the 
Christian  way  of  life.  ” 

Florence  said  that  she  and  Blanche 
Sell,  Mennonite  colleague  working  as 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Mid-India 
Board,  participate  in  the  life  of  St. 


Anne’s  Church  in  Indore.  The  English- 
speaking  congregation  is  part  of  the 
Church  of  North  India.  The  two  form- 
er workers  with  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  India  still  hold  their  membership  there. 
They  visit  in  the  Dhamtari  area  at  least 
once  a year.  Indore  is  about  600  miles 
north  and  west  of  Dhamtari. 

Philadelphia  to  Have 
a New  Visitors'  Center 

The  Visitors’  Center,  a new  place  for 
people  to  visit  during  the  summer  Bi- 
centennial season,  is  scheduled  to  open 
on  June  1.  Located  at  209  E.  Chestnut 
Street,  in  the  Independence  Mall  area, 
the  center  will  offer  an  alternative  wit- 
ness of  faith  and  reconciliation  through 
information,  books,  pamphlets,  displays, 
and  dialogue. 

Plans  for  the  Visitors’  Center  grew 
out  of  a concern  for  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who  will  be  congregating  in  the 
historic  district  this  summer.  The  Visitors 
Center  location  offers  good  visibility  to 
incoming  tourists,  and  will  communicate  a 
fresh  message  of  peace  and  faith  in  Christ 
to  those  weary  of  the  standard  Bicen- 
tennial fare. 

The  activities  and  services  of  the  Vis- 
itors’ Center  are  being  coordinated  with 
the  Information  Center  and  program  of 
the  Germantown  Mennonite  Church  Cor- 
poration. Tourists  will  be  encouraged 
to  visit  all  three  regional  Mennonite 
historical-information  spots. 

The  Visitors’  Center  will  be  operated 
by  the  Philadelphia  Mennonite  Council, 
a representative  body  of  all  Mennonite 
agencies  and  congregations  in  the  city. 
Eight  Mennonite  church  agencies  and 
conferences  are  participating  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  this  project. 

Buckwalters  Extend 
Translations  in  Chaco 

Mid-March  marked  the  end  of  our  south- 
ern-hemisphere summer. 

In  late  March,  we  received  from  the  print- 
er the  first  published  materials  in  Mocovi, 
the  Indian  language  spoken  south  of  us 
and  related  to  Toba.  These  were  Old  Testa- 
ment story  booklets  covering  the  first  22 
chapters  of  Genesis,  translated  by  Roberto 
Ruiz,  with  our  help,  and  prepared  for  the 
printer  by  Mike  and  Mattie  Mast. 

The  very  next  weekend  we  visited  in 
three  Mocovi  Indian  communities,  including 
Roberto  s,  100  kilometers  south  of  here, 
where  he  himself  made  the  initial  presen- 
tation of  the  booklets.  A lively  interest  was 
shown  immediately. 

On  Easter  weekend,  we  visited  four  Toba 
communities.  It  was  a special  privilege  to  be 
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able  to  present  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Toba, 
just  off  the  press  of  the  Argentine  Bible 
Society,  the  first  such  Scriptures  they  have 
published  for  us.  Mark  and  Acts  had  been 
done  some  years  ago  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  New  York. 

Presently,  Orlando  Sanchez  is  just  begin- 
ning the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
in  Toba,  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  be  translated  into  that  language. 
Roberto  Ruiz  has  practically  completed  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  in  Mocovi.  Ramon  Tapiceno 
has  recently  finished  translating  a number  of 
Old  Testament  stories  in  Pilaga.  — Albert 
and  Lois  Buckwalter 

David  Shank  to  Address 
Ontario  Missions  Rally 

David  Shank,  Mennonite  Hour  speaker 
during  1975,  will  give  the  commissioning 
address  for  outgoing  Mennonite  Board  of 
M issions  workers  on  July  4. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  service  at  Water- 
loo University  in  Ontario  will  climax  a 
weekend  missions  rally  planned  by  Ontario 
and  Western  Ontario  Mennonite  mission 
boards  in  association  with  the  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dave  and  Wilma  Shank  were  mission- 
aries in  Belgium  for  20  years.  They  ex- 
pect to  begin  ministry  early  next  year 
among  independent  spiritual  churches  from 
a yet  to  be  determined  base  in  French- 
speaking  West  Africa. 

Theme  for  the  Ontario  rally  is  Citizens 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Saturday  afternoon 
workshops  with  missionaries  as  resource 
persons  are  planned  for  seven  locations: 
East  Zorra,  Elmira,  Erb  Street,  Hagerman, 
Nairn,  Poole,  Wanner.  Simultaneous  youth 
meetings  will  be  held  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning at  First  Mennonite  (Kitchener),  Ha- 
german, and  Steinman. 

Sunday  morning,  missionaries  will  scat- 
ter to  all  of  the  50  congregations  in 
the  Ontario  and  Western  Ontario  confer- 
ences. Pastors  Newton  Gingrich  and  Ver- 
non Leis  will  chair  the  Sunday  after- 
noon service  and  officiate  in  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  35  overseas  workers.  A 
mass  choir  directed  by  Abner  Martin  will 
sing. 

Missionaries  and  mission  administra- 
tors will  travel  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
Ontario  on  Friday.  The  rally  will  con- 
clude a two-week  seminar  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  headquarters  for  over- 
seas workers  on  furlough  as  well  as 
those  newly  appointed. 

Interested  families  and  friends  from 
outside  Ontario  are  welcome  to  share 
in  the  weekend,  Newton  Gingrich  said. 
Overnight  lodging  will  be  available. 
Hospitality  requests  may  be  addressed  to 
Elaine  Brubacher,  1672  Fairview  Road, 
Cambridge  (Preston),  ON  LOH  ILO. 


Derstine  Given  Botswana 
Radio  Assignment 

Norman  Derstine, 
director  of  church  rela- 
tions at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  has 
been  granted  a one- 
year  sabbatical  and  an 
additional  year  leave 
to  do  radio  work  in 
Southern  Africa. 

Derstine  will  serve 
as  director  of  religious 
program  production 
for  Radio  Botswana  and  will  help  the  na- 
tionals develop  programs  on  behalf 
of  independent  churches  and  mission 
groups.  The  assignment  grew  out  of  a re- 
quest of  the  Botswana  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration, the  Botswana  Christian  Council, 
and  a task  force  of  Mennonite  groups  work- 
ing in  South  Africa. 

Derstine  and  his  wife,  the  former  Virginia 
Martin  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  are  being 
sent  by  Africa  Inter-Mennonite  Mission, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  cooperation  with  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.  They  will  leave  for 
Africa  on  June  15  and  will  attend  a com- 
munications seminar  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  en 
route. 

Program  Emphasizes 
Guatemalan  Participation 

Although  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee is  administrating  a program  to  re- 
build 1,000  houses  at  a cost  of  several 
hundred-thousand  dollars  in  earthquake- 
stricken  Guatemala,  a limited  number  of 
North  Americans  are  involved  in  the  re- 
covery effort. 

“We  have  many  more  offers  of  per- 
sonnel who  want  to  come  here  to  help, 
especially  from  the  U.S.  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly use  if  we  continue  to  follow  our  pre- 
sent philosophies,”  says  John  Koppen- 
haver,  on-the-scene  project  director  in 
Guatemala  City. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  limited 
opportunities  for  involvement  from  North 
Americans,  Koppenhaver  says.  An  easily 
explained  reason  is  that  skilled  Menno- 
nite volunteers  are  available  from  near- 
by Latin  American  countries  who  speak 
fluent  Spanish  and  understand  the  Latin 
culture. 

A second  reason  is  that  MCC  is  hiring 
Guatemalan  carpenters  and  social  work- 
ers to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  pro- 
gram. “Our  goal  is  to  keep  the  ratio  of 
five  Guatemalans  to  one  North  American,” 
Koppenhaver  explains.  “The  Guatemal- 
ans need  the  work  and  we  simply  dare 
not  use  North  Americans,  even  if  it  is 
free  labor  and  they  are  paying  their  own 
transportation,  when  the  Guatemalans 
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need  the  income  so  very  much.” 

Besides  the  hired  Guatemalan  workers, 
each  house  recipient  is  asked  to  contri- 
bute 10  days  of  labor  to  the  rebuilding 
effort  and  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
house.  Such  participation  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Guatemalan  government 
as  well. 

Travel  Directory  Available 

Leon  Stauffer,  originator  of  the  plan  to 
formalize  the  Mennonite-Your-Way  concept, 
was  “overwhelmed”  by  the  response  — and 
the  work.  More  than  1,700  households  asked 
to  be  listed  in  the  Mennonite-Your-Way 
Travel  Directory.  Conceived  by  Stauffer  to 
offset  the  high  cost  of  family  travel  and  to 
encourage  visiting  within  the  church,  the 
idea  “apparently  struck  a sensitive  nerve 
in  hundreds  of  households  in  North  Ameri- 
ca.” 

Enthusiasm  ran  high,  "For  weeks  we  got 
60  to  80  responses  a day.  My  wife,  Nancy, 
and  I did  the  bulk  of  the  organizing  and 
categorizing,  but  we  eventually  had  to 
pull  in  some  secretaries  to  help.”  Many 
sent  personal  letters  describing  their 
home,  their  children,  the  kinds  of  things 
visitors  to  their  areas  could  see  or  do.  A 
large  number  said  they  would  like  to  travel 
too. 

Nearly  1,500  U.S.  families  are  listed  in 
the  Directory.  Two  hundred  families  are 
from  Canada.  The  largest  group  belongs  to 
the  Mennonite  Church,  with  strong  repre- 
sentation from  the  General  Conference, 
Mennonite  Brethren,  Brethren  in  Christ, 
and  other  Mennonite  groups,  as  well  as  a 
few  Methodists,  Lutherans,  and  Baptists. 
Would-be-hosts  live  in  42  states  and  seven 
provinces.  The  numbers  in  each  area  tend 
to  correspond  with  the  concentration  of 
Mennonites  in  communities  across  the  conti- 
nent. Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  listing 
of  hosts,  followed  by  Ohio  and  Kansas.  In 
Canada,  Ontario  and  Manitoba  top  the  list. 

Hosts  have  agreed  to  participate  in  Men- 
nonite-Your-Way for  three  years.  “We’ve 
listed  all  major  church  events  coming  up 
in  the  years  1976-78,”  said  Stauffer.  “Also, 
there’s  a centerfold  map  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  over  50  Mennonite  institutions 
which  welcome  visitors. 

Write  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538,  for 
further  information.  Single  copies  sell  for 
$2.00. 

Weaver  Serves  TV  Spot 
Production  Role 

The  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group  has 
named  Harold  Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
executive  producer  of  television  spots 
to  be  produced  as  a part  of  the  “Invita- 
tion to  Live  ” campaign. 

Weaver  was  executive  producer  for  five 
series  of  similar  spots  released  between 
1969  and  1975.  He  is  director  of  Audio- 
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visual  Services  for  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Radio  and  TV  scripts  for  the  new  series 
were  evaluated  by  the  Media  Group 
Mar.  15  and  Apr.  20.  Four  television 
scripts  have  been  submitted  to  a pro- 
duction agency  for  development  of  shoot- 
ing scripts. 

In  other  business,  the  Media  Group  allo- 
cated $3,500  to  a group  in  Wichita,  Kan., 
to  extend  a proposed  15-minute  television 
program  to  a half  hour.  The  program,  ini- 
tiated by  members  of  First  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church  in  Wichita,  will  deal 
with  loneliness. 

Gerald  Loewen  (General  Conference 
Mennonite  Media  consultant)  and  Stew- 
art Hoover  (Church  of  the  Brethren  Media 
consultant)  presented  a proposal  for  ma- 
terials to  enable  local  church  involve- 
ment. 

The  multimedia  “Invitation  to  Live 
campaign  is  designed  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  share  hope  among  the  hopeless, 
trust  among  the  fearful,  and  community 
for  the  lonely,  with  priority  given  to  the 
needs  of  youth  and  aging.  Materials  are 
scheduled  for  release  in  early  1977. 

Kingdom  to  Be  Theme 
of  Region  V Meet 

Planning  for  the  Aug.  5-7  Region  V 
meetings  has  been  completed.  A WMSC 
rally  and  youth  convention  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  activities.  Twenty-one  work- 
shops are  being  set  up  for  one  of  the 
morning  sessions. 

The  churchwide  study  themes  on  the 
Holv  Spirit  and  biblical  interpretation  will 
be  considered,  too. 

Activities  will  include  the  youngest  and 
the  oldest. 

The  family,  single  living,  stewardship 
are  being  focused.  B.  Charles  Hostetter, 
just  returned  from  a Bible-teaching  minis- 
try in  Nigeria,  will  speak  on  “Living  in 
the  Light  of  the  Kingdom’s  Future” 

Extras  have  not  been  forgotten.  There 
will  be  nursery  services,  children’s  acti- 
vities, historical  tours,  drama  groups, 
special  music  groups,  and  some  25  ex- 
hibits. 

The  youth  activities  include  an  Inner- 
look  kickoff  rally.  Group  activities  and  re- 
creation are  scheduled  for  Saturday 
afternoon.  Saturday  night  the  youth  will 
have  their  separate  program,  outdoors  if 
possible,  and  the  theme  will  focus  on  the 
future.  Open  mike  discussion,  testimonies, 
and  a praise  service  are  a part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Leon  Stauffer,  chairman  of  the  planning 
committee,  says,  “Participation  is  the 
word.  When  districts  come  together,  they 
can  affirm  to  each  other  that  God  is  at 
work.”  For  more  information,  write  him 
at  the  Salunga,  Pa.,  office. 
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Exchange  Visitors  to  Arrive  August  7 


On  Aug.  7 a group  of  55  young  people 
from  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia  will  arrive  in  North  America  to 
participate  for  a year  in  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  Exchange  Visitor  Pro- 
gram. 

During  their  year  in  North  America 
these  international  youth  will  be  in- 
volved in  either  two  six-month  or  one 
yearlong  work  experience  assignment. 
They  come  with  training  and/or  experi- 
ence in  a wide  variety  of  areas  includ- 
ing mechanical  skills,  business  and  sales, 
teaching,  nursing,  farming,  and  child 
care. 

Several  possess  unique  training  and  are 
hoping  for  experience  as  a chemical 


analyst,  pilot,  graphic  artist,  or  in  public 
works  water  protection. 

To  accommodate  these  exchange  visit- 
ors the  program’s  office  is  looking  for 
North  American  sponsors  who  are  willing 
to  give  them  jobs,  and  in  exchange  for 
their  full-time  labor  give  them  room, 
board,  a program  expenses  fee,  and  $30 
each  month  for  pocket  money. 

“The  exchange  visitor  should  become 
a member  of  the  sponsoring  family  and 
have  opportunity  to  participate  in  church 
and  community  life,  to  see  places  and 
things  of  interest  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  receive  practical  experience  and 
training  vocationally,  ” says  Doreen  Harms 
who  administers  the  program. 


TV  Clip  Shows  Church  Efforts  in  Guatemala  Relief 


A short  television  news  story  on  the 
Guatemala  relief  effort  showed  Chris- 
tians helping  persons  in  need  for  other 
than  political  motives.  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, Harrisonburg,  Va.,  invested  $200 
toward  the  project. 

The  news  story  was  filmed  by  a Salva- 
tion Army  camera  team  and  edited  by 
Bruce  Moshier,  a TV  producer  with  Uni- 
ted Methodist  Communication. 

Ecumedia  News,  an  interfaith  broadcast 
news  agency,  distributed  the  story  to  ma- 
jor TV  stations  in  the  U.S. 

Stations  using  the  news  clip  included 
those  in  Indianapolis  (Ind.),  Battle  Creek- 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.),  Portland  (Ore.),  Cleve- 


land and  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  St.  Louis  (Mo  ), 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Moline  (111. ),  and  others. 

The  film  clip  showed  the  church  in 
action  in  a positive  way,  observed  David 
Thompson,  English  media  director  for 
Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

It  also  showed  the  gospel  in  action 
as  Christians  helped  to  rebuild  shattered 
homes  and  broken  lives,  Thompson  noted. 
“News  is  fast,  issue  oriented,  flexible, 
and  integrated  into  the  regular  program- 
ming that  has  high  audience  appeal. 

The  value  of  a news  approach,  Thomp- 
son said,  is  that  it  provides  an  acceptable 
way  to  communicate  the  gospel  in  non- 
religious time  blocks. 


The  nominating  committee  for  the  1977  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly  invites  your  suggestions  for  nominees  to 
be  elected  to  the  following  offices. 


General  Assembly 
Nominating  Committee 
Council  on  Faith,  Life,  and  Strategy 
Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board 
Historical  Committee 


— moderator  elect 

— three  members 

— five  members 

— three  members 

— three  members 


Suggestions  should  include:  name,  mailing  address,  telephone 
number,  current  employment,  church  activities,  qualifications/ 
gifts,  reasons  for  suggesting  and  for  which  offices  suggested. 

Send  suggestions  before  August  1,  1976  to: 

Mennonite  Church  Nominating  Committee 
528  East  Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IL  60148 


June  1, 1976 
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Townline  Celebrates 

Townline  Conservative  Mennonite 
Church,  located  near  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
is  planning  a 100th  anniversary  program 
for  June  10-13.  The  congregation  was  or- 
ganized on  Mar.  25,  1876.  Joseph  J. 
Borntrager  was  the  first  leader,  with 
Joseph  Yoder  from  the  Barker  Street 
Amish  Mennonite  Church,  Vistula,  Ind., 
serving  as  the  first  bishop. 

Present  ministers  are  Calvin  Borntrager, 
bishop;  Alpha  Miller,  deacon;  and  Eli  D. 
Miller,  retired  bishop.  Membership  is  165. 

Guest  speakers  will  be  Elmer  Born- 
trager (a  grandson  of  Joseph  Borntrager); 
J.  J.  Hostetler,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Ivan  J. 
Miller,  Grantsville,  Md.;  and  J.  C.  Wen- 
ger, Goshen,  Ind.,  who  will  deliver  the 
Sunday  morning  message. 

Eli  D.  Miller  will  conduct  the  Sunday 
morning  devotional,  reading  from  a 1744 
edition  of  the  Froschaur  Bible.  Old  books 
and  papers  will  be  on  display. 


There  is  an  opening  for  a junior  high 
music  teacher,  beginning  August  1976  at 
Sarasota  Christian  School,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Address  all  inquiries  to  A.  Jerome  Yoder, 
5415  Bahia  Vista  Street,  Sarasota  FL 
33580. 

Janet  Peachey,  a senior  at  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  been  awarded  a Fulbright-Hays 
Full  Grant  for  study  at  the  Hochschule 
fur  Musik  in  Vienna,  Austria,  during 
the  1976-77  academic  year.  Her  major 
area  of  study  is  music  composition.  The 
grant  is  made  under  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act,  which  seeks  to  increase  mutual 
understanding  between  people  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchange. 

All  former  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  who  have  served  in  Greece  and/ 
or  Crete  at  any  time  are  invited  to  In- 
spiration Hills,  Burbank,  Ohio,  for  a re- 
union June  11-13.  Alex  and  Elefteria 
Mavrides  from  Thessalonika  are  expected 
to  be  present.  Bring  your  families  and  six 
favorite  slides.  For  further  information, 
contact  Dave  Gerber,  R.  3,  Wooster,  OH 
44691,  or  phone  (216)  669-2123. 

An  administrator  is  being  sought  for 
residential  treatment  and  educational 
program  for  EMR  emotionally  handicapped 
children.  Duties  will  include  overall  man- 
agement of  program  development,  budg- 
eting and  fiscal  administration,  person- 
nel, and  public  relations.  For  more  de- 
tailed information  write  the  Search 
Committee,  Adriel  School,  Box  188, 
West  Liberty,  OH  43357. 


Shorter  Spots  Trend 

During  a reeent  trip  to  Florida,  David, 
M.  Thompson,  director  of  English  media 
for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  discovered  fur- 
ther evidence  of  trends  in  broadcasters’ 
use  of  public  service  time. 

Accompanied  by  Harold  Shearer  of 
Sarasota,  Thompson  observed  that  radio 
stations  are  using  fewer  prerecorded  spots. 
Instead,  station  announcers  are  reading 
scripts  to  fill  their  public  service  time  slots. 
Most  of  this  “live”  copy  is  under  20 
seconds,  with  10  to  15  seconds  preferred. 

Most  of  the  stations  contacted  said 
they  selected  spots  more  on  the  basis  of 
quality  than  suitability  for  the  local  mar- 
ket, although  this  is  still  important. 

Thompson  expects  the  placement  of 
programs  to  shift  more  to  the  local  level, 
because  “personal  contact  by  a local  per- 
son is  more  effective  than  direct  mail.  ” 

Harold  Shearer  will  increase  Florida  pro- 
motion. 


Choice  VI,  a new  series  of  60  one- 
minute  radio  programs  on  moral  and 
ethical  decision-making,  is  ready  for 
distribution  to  local  radio  stations  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  The  radio  spots  were 
produced  by  Mennonite  Broadcasts  (Men- 
nonite Church)  and  Faith  and  Life  Ra- 
dio and  Television  (General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church).  Written  and  narrated 
by  David  Augsburger,  the  Choice  VI 
programs  have  been  sent  to  radio  sta- 
tions which  have  previously  used  Choice 
spots.  However,  congregations  in  other 
localities  may  wish  to  approach  local 
radio  stations  about  using  the  programs 
as  a public  service  (free  time). 

Cassettes,  films  and  filmstrips,  persons, 
print  material,  churchwide  events  — 20 
pages,  in  all,  of  teacher-training  resources 
for  all  ages  are  described  or  referred  to. 
Some  are  evaluated.  Notations  about 
rentals  or  purchasing  are  included  on  the 
order  form.  The  resources  in  the  June 
Builder  were  compiled  by  David  Helmuth, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Mini- 
stries, in  response  to  requests  from  con- 
gregations for  teacher-training  resources. 
Additional  copies  of  this  special  edition 
of  the  June  Builder,  General  Edition, 
will  continue  to  be  available  for  50<t  each 
from  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scott- 
dale,  PA  15683. 

A Bible  and  Heritage  Conference  will 
be  held  at  Old  Road,  Gap,  Pa.,  May  30 
to  June  6.  The  speaker  will  be  J.  C. 
Wenger,  Goshen,  Ind. 

David  W.  Shenk,  Mennonite  missionary 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  coauthored  The  Early 


Church  and  Africa  with  John  P.  Kealy, 
a Roman  Catholic  priest.  Both  authors 
are  lecturers  in  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy and  religious  studies  at  Kenyatta 
University  College  in  Nairobi.  The  book 
was  written  for  the  Kenya  Ministry  of 
Education  in  secondary  schools  and  “repre- 
sents the  combined  efforts  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  East  Africa  to  develop  an 
ecumenical  approach  to  Christian  reli- 
gious education.””  The  book  makes  a unique 
contribution  to  the  study  of  church  history 
in  Africa,  since  it  emphasizes  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  indigenous  on  African 
soil.  It  was  published  by  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press  in  Nairobi,  with  an  initial 
edition  of  15,000  copies. 

Volunteers  under  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  are  experimenting  on  ways  to 
make  the  most  of  rainfall  in  the  desert- 
like Mafraq  region  of  Northern  Jordan. 
They  are  doing  demonstration  projects 
for  water  runoff  farming  with  fruit 
trees.  A basin  of  250  square  meters  is 
constructed  and  a fruit  tree  is  planted  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  basin.  Since  the 
area  s rainfall  is  only  four  to  seven  inches 
a year  and  usually  falls  in  heavy  storms 
during  the  winter,  the  basins  catch  the 
rainwater,  which  is  held  by  the  soil  for 
later  use  by  the  plant.  The  clue  that 
inexpensive  runoff  farming  may  work  in 
Jordan  came  from  extensive  ruins  of  cities 
dating  back  to  the  Roman-Byzantine  period 
which  are  located  in  the  Mafraq  region. 

The  Protestant  Agricultural  Program 

feed  mill  and  hatchery  have  been  growing 
at  a tremendous  rate,  reported  Linden 
Willms,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer  at  the  feed  mill  in  Kikwit, 
Zaire.  Corn  bins  are  helping  to  hold 
the  produce  until  it  can  be  used.  Peanut 
oil  and  eggs  are  not  keeping  up  with  the 
demand. 

Special  meetings;  James  Delp,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  tent  campaign  in  Center  City, 
Reading,  Pa.,  Aug.  8-22.  John  Drescher, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  at  Steinman,  Baden,  Ont., 
June  20-22. 

New  members  by  baptism:  seven  at 
Lititz,  Pa.;  three  at  Scottdale,  Pa. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Don  Kraybill’s  Civil  Religion  Vs.  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity  is  full  of  Bible  truth.  His 
comparisons  are  valid.  And  so  are  most  of  the 
other  recent  articles  on  civil  religion.  But  why 
all  the  fuss  about  civil  religion?  Are  Mennonites 
really  being  duped  into  thinking  the  church 
and  state  are  one?  I don’t  think  so! 

Is  our  real  concern  to  warn  Mennonites?  Or, 
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are  we  unconsciously  using  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  take  some  shots  at  our  nation  and  her  lead- 
ers — to  make  sure  everyone  knows  that  they 
are  not  really  Christians  and  that  America  is 
devoid  of  any  usefulness  to  God  and  His  eternal 
purpose. 

History  makes  it  plain  that  God  is  sovereign 
enough  to  conduct  His  affairs  through  both  godly 
and  ungodly  men  and  nations  — even  through 
earthquakes,  famines,  wars.  He  is  not  limited 
to  the  church.  Why  then  do  we  feel  such  a com- 
pulsion to  announce  that  our  national  leaders 
aren’t  acting  like  Christians?  Are  we  jealous  that 
God  works  through  them  (even  over  us!)  without 
imposing  upon  them  the  mandates  of  love, 
self-denial,  etc.? 

We  say  we  believe  in  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  our  response  to  both  the  peace  and  civil 
religion  issues  seems  to  deny  it  because  often 
we  re  asking  the  government  to  conduct  her- 
self according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  commandment  of  love.  Let’s  practice  what 
we  preach.  Let  s relax  and  be  the  church  (us) 
and  quit  worrying  so  much  about  the  govern- 
I ment  (them)  and  their  Bicentennial  celebration. 

I believe  that  if  God  could  give  Mennonites 
a message  for  1976  it  would  be  to  “accept  the 
mandate  of  Mt.  28:19,  20.  the  message  of  Jn. 
3:16,  and  the  power  of  Acts  1:8”  — Ken  Stoltz- 
fus,  N.  Lawrence,  Ohio. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  the  article 
I by  James  Pankratz,  “TM:  Will  It  Improve  Your 
Christian  Life?’  (Apr.  27).  It  was  well  written, 
balanced,  objective  in  its  approach,  and  accurate 
in  describing  TM’s  effect  on  the  Christian.  This 
“low-key  article  hopefully  will  inform  many 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  serious  and 
real  dangers  that  can  plague  the  Christian 
who  embraces  TM. 

We  are  frequently  amazed  to  find  Mennonites 
who  are  unaware  of  the  serious  spiritual  effects 
of  participation  in  the  occult  and  in  so-called 
“harmless”  things  like  TM.  We  have  seen  per- 
sons who  witness  to  demonic  influence  as  a 
consequence  of  their  involvement  in  such 
things.  Persons  called  to  the  ministry  of  spiri- 
tual deliverance  also  are  eye-witnesses  of  the 
strong  demonic  power  that  binds  some  persons 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  Eastern  philoso- 
phies and  religions. 

For  many  years  I thought  these  matters  were 
innocuous  and  simply  “superstitions.  ” During 
the  past  five  years,  however.  1 have  seen  enough 
empirical  evidence  to  convince  me,  a former 
anthropology  teacher,  that  chanting  the  names 
of  non-Christian  gods  can,  in  some  cases, 
invite  spiritual  beings  into  one’s  life  who  bring 
very  serious  spiritual  problems  to  a Christian. 

The  alleged  benefits  of  TM,  in  my  opinion, 
are  a spiritual  counterfeit  for  the  character 
virtues  that  God  s Word  describes  as  “the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  5:22,  23).  — R.  Herbert 
Minnich,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Two  recent  articles,  ’’The  Christian  and  the 
U.S.  Bicentennial”  and  “Pray  for  the  Govern- 
ment portray  positive  ways  to  view  our  nation 
and  its  leaders  in  1976.  Too  often  our  attitude 
is  negative  and  our  view  myopic.  Thank  you  for 
the  good  reading  in  the  Gospel  Herald.  — Rich- 
ard Waters,  Hydro,  Okla. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Adair,  Rob  and  Patti  (Kauffman),  Auburn,  Ala., 
first  child,  Robert  Charles,  Apr.  30,  1976. 

Borntrager,  Floyd  and  Anna  Mary  (Peachey), 
Humboldt,  111.,  third  child,  second  daughter.  Cry- 
stal Ann,  May  1,  1976. 


Chupp,  Reuben  and  Idella  (Graber),  Con- 
stantine, Mich.,  second  son,  Ryan  Daniel,  May 
6,  1976. 

Friesen,  Bob  and  Virginia  (Schmidt),  Hesston, 
Kan.,  second  child,  first  son,  Ryan  LaMar,  Mar. 
19,  1976. 

Heatwole,  Harold  R.  and  Jeanne  (Allen),  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.,  third  child,  second  son,  Joseph 
Douglas,  Mar.  16,  1976. 

Lehman,  Galen  and  Mary  Ellen  (Maloney), 
Dalton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Jane,  Apr.  6,  1976. 

Lehman,  Larry  and  Jann  (Lehr),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Joshua  Wade,  Mar.  25,  1976. 

Martin,  Ernest  and  Judy,  Orrville,  Ohio,  third 
child,  second  daughter,  Megan  Elizabeth,  Apr. 
24,  1976. 

Martin,  Kenneth  and  Ada  (Snader),  Denver, 
Pa  , first  child,  Juanita  Joy,  Apr.  11,  197(3. 

Metzler,  Glenn  and  Betty  (Stoltzfus),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  child,  second  son,  Philip 
Glenn,  Mar.  26,  1976. 

Meyer,  Robert  and  Karen  (Kaufman),  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  first  child,  Brian  Carlos,  Nov. 

19,  1975. 

Miller,  Richard  and  Diane  (Painter),  Hartstown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Edwin  Jay,  May  7,  1976. 

Miller,  Terry  and  Judith  (Double),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Christopher  Mi- 
chael, Apr.  17,  1976. 

Mininger,  Phil  and  Mary  (Kauffman),  Harris- 
onburg, Va.,  first  child,  Marijohn  Margaret,  May 
2,  1976. 

Neuenschwander,  Arthur  and  Debra  (Wen- 
gard),  Dalton,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Jamie 
Andrew,  Apr.  12,  1976. 

Owens,  Ken  and  Patricia  (Pribyl),  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Spencer  Andrew, 
Mav  13,  1976. 

Peachey,  Glen  and  Yvonne  (Nichole),  Arthur, 
III.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lynn  Renee,  Apr. 
30,  1976. 

Peck,  Terry  and  Velma  (Miller),  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  son,  James  Ryan,  May  7,  1976. 

Scherlz,  Stephen  and  Esther  (Graber),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  James  Emanuel,  May  14,  1976. 

Schmucker,  Howard  and  Susie  (Miller),  Nappa- 
nee,  Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Tonia  Mi- 
chelle, May  10,  1976. 

Shaffer,  Edward  and  Gloria  (Gage),  Manistique, 
Mich.,  second  son,  Jason  Levi,  Mar.  24,  1976. 

Walter,  Michael  and  Kathy  (Brenneman),  Tip- 
ton,  Iowa,  first  child,  Andrea  Lou,  Apr.  1, 
1976. 

Wittmer,  Marvin  and  Ruby  (Hostetler),  Mid- 
dleburg,  Ind,,  seeond  child,  Karena  Marie,  Apr. 

20,  1976. 

Zehr,  Daniel  and  Joyce  (Schumm),  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.,  sixth  child,  fourth  son,  Brvan  James, 
Apr.  6,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Critchfield — Folk. — Richard  Alan  Critch- 
field,  Boynton,  Pa.,  Brethren  Church,  and 
Beverly  Ann  Folk,  Springs,  Pa.,  Springs 
cong.,  by  John  H.  Kraybill,  May  14,  19'76. 

Fisher  — Hilty.  — Lloyd  Fisher,  Covington, 
Ohio,  and  Julie  Hilty,  Medway,  Ohio,  both 
of  Huber  cong.,  by  Monroe  Slabach,  Apr.  16, 
1976. 

Gautsche  — Bontrager.  — Greg  Gautsche, 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  and  Carolyn  Bontrager, 
Centerville,  Mich.,  both  of  Locust  Grove  cong., 
by  Erie  E.  Bontrager,  Apr,  16,  1976. 

Kline  — Sundheimer.  — John  Kline,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  and  Laurie  Sundheimer,  Berlin, 


Ohio,  both  of  Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel, 
May  15,  1976. 

Ressler  — Miller.  — Lee  Ressler,  East  Earl, 
Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Rose  Miller,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  by  Erv  Schla- 
bach.  May  8,  1976. 
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obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beiler,  Christian  F.,  son  of  Christian  F.  and 
Annie  (Fisher)  Beiler,  was  born  in  Ronks,  Pa., 
May  12,  1918;  died  of  cancer  in  Chestertown, 
Md.,  Mar.  21,  1976;  aged  57  y.  On  Nov,  7, 
1939,  he  was  married  to  Katie  B.  Stoltzfus,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  10  children  (Barbara 
— Mrs.  Karl  Stoltzfus,  Ben,  John,  Sadi  — Mrs. 
Linford  Horst,  Miriam  — Mrs.  Gerald  Ebersole, 
Steve,  Verna,  Kae,  Shirley,  and  Calvin)  and 
11  grandchildren.  One  infant  daughter  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  was  a member  of  Lakeview 
Mennonite  Church.  A memorial  service  was 
held  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in  charge  of  David 
R.  Clemens.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Conestoga  Mennonite  Church,  Morgantown,  Pa., 
in  charge  of  Herman  Click,  Jacob  Stoltzfus,  and 
John  Thomas;  interment  in  the  Mast  Cemetery. 

Cable,  Charles  E.,  son  of  Elmer  and  Rachel 
(Livingston)  Cable,  was  born  at  Troustwell,  Pa., 
Mar.  9,  1895;  died  at  Hollsopple  , Pa.,  May  13, 
1976;  aged  81  y.  He  was  married  to  Nannie  Liv- 
ingston, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daugh- 
ters (Grace  and  LaVerne — Mrs.  Paul  Speigle), 
one  son  (Elwood),  8 grandchildren,  7 great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ann  Ott).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Stahl  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  16, 
in  charge  of  Curtis  D.  Godshall,  David  Alwine, 
and  Stanley  Freed;  interment  in  the  Blough 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Croyle,  Clarence  C.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Lovina 
(Kaufman)  Croyle,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Nov.  7,  1899;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johns- 
town, Pa,,  Mar.  30,  1976;  aged  76  y.  He  is 
survived  by  one  brother  (Edgar  C.  Boswell). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a half  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Thomas  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
John  Henderson  Co.  Funeral  Home  on  Apr.  2, 
in  charge  of  Donald  Speigle;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Eash,  Sem  K.,  son  of  Henry  M.  and  Annie 
(Kaufman)  Eash,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  4,  1892;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  Apr.  27,  1976;  aged  84  y.  He  was 
married  to  Suie  Blough,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Mable — Mrs. 
Owen  Lehman,  Florence — Mrs.  Orvin  Blough, 
Ruth — Mrs.  Alva  Yoder,  Esther — Mrs.  Henry 
Yoder,  and  Elsie — Mrs.  Clayton  Sutter),  19 
grandchildren,  20  great-grandchildren,  and  3 
sisters  (Sadie  and  Effie  Hollsopple  and  Mrs. 
Trella  Hershberger).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 brothers  (Amos  1.  Kaufman  and  Menno 
and  Joe  Eash)  and  one  sister  (Lizzie  Hersh- 
berger). On  Mar.  11,  1917,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  office  of  deacon  to  serve  the  Thomas 
Mennonite  Church  of  which  he  was  a member. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Thomas 
Church  on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Donald  Speigle 
and  Aldus  Wingard;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Frank,  Mae  R.,  daughter  of  Noah  E.  and 
Lizzie  (Brubaker)  Rohrer,  was  born  in  East 
Hempfield  Twp.,  Mar.  28,  1905;  died  unexpected- 
ly at  her  home  in  East  Petersburg,  Pa.,  Apr. 
28,  1976;  aged  71  y.  She  was  married  to  Christian 
W.  Frank,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1964. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Elizabeth),  2 sons 
(Carl  R.  and  Clair  R.),  one  granddaughter,  and 
one  brother  (David  B.  Rohrer).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  a daughter  (Ruth).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Landisville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Mayl, 
in  charge  of  H.  Raymond  Charles  and  Arthur 
H.  Miller;  interment  in  the  Landisville  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Frederick,  Ida  M.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Maggie  (Metz)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Bergey,  Pa., 
Mar.  18,  1883;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 


Sellersville,  Pa.,  May  6,  1976;  aged  93  y.  She 
was  married  to  Frank  N.  Frederick,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  May  1958.  Surviving  are 
2 daughters  (Maggie — Mrs.  Paul  D.  Detweiler 
and  Anna),  3 sons  (Norman  M.,  Mahlon  M.,  and 
Franklin  M.),  20  grandchildren,  37  great-grand- 
children, and  2 great-great-grandsons.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  (Marietta)  and 
a brother  (Mahlon).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  10,  in  charge  of  Le- 
roy Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Ber- 
gey; interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery, 

Gingerich,  Louis,  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Roi) 
Gingerich,  was  born  at  Johnston  Co.,  Iowa,  Sept. 
16,  1884;  died  at  Kitchener  Hospital  on  May  6, 
1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Jan.  17,  1907,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Catherine  Jutzi,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  June  8,  1965.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Willis,  Ivan,  and  Christian),  4 grandchildren,  and 
7 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  Stein- 
mann  cong.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  9,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwartzentruber 
and  Vernon  Zehr;  interment  in  Steinmann 
Cemetery. 

Hershey,  Adeline  R.,  daughter  of  Jacob  B. 
and  Mary  (Peifer)  Reist,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa,,  Dec.  3,  1878;  died  at  the  Duke  Con- 
valescent Residence,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  9,  1976; 
aged  97  y.  She  was  married  to  John  B.  Her- 
shey, who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1954.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Jacob  R.),  4 daughters 
(Kathryn  R,,  Mary  R.  — Mrs.  Noah  W.  Kreider, 
Florence  H.  — Mrs.  Floyd  G.  Risser,  and  Cora 
R.  — Mrs.  Harold  K.  Book),  19  grandchildren, 
52  great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great 
grandchild.  Two  sons  and  one  daughter  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Rohrers- 
town  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  May  13,  in  charge  of  Paul 
H.  Gochnauer  and  J.  Herbert  Fisher;  inter- 
ment in  the  Erb’s  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Sadie  K.,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Elizabeth  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Johnson 
Co.,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1886;  died  at  the  Pleasant 
View  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  May  10,  1976;  aged 
89  y.  On  Oct,  16,  1919.  she  was  married  to 
Enos  Kauffman,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
April  1970.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 
brothers  and  4 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
East  Union  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  12,  in  charge  of  J. 
John  J.  Miller;  interment  in  the  East  Union 
Cemetery. 

Lengaeher,  William,  was  born  on  Sept.  10, 
1920;  died  at  the  Parkview  Hospital  on  Apr. 
14,  1976;  aged  55  y.  On  July  16,  1941,  he  was 
married  to  Barbara  Delagrange,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Walter),  3 daughters 
(JoAnn,  Doris,  and  Fern),  and  one  foster  daugh- 
ter (Lois  Book).  He  was  a member  of  the  Hicks- 
ville  Mennonite  Church,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Linder,  Lawrence  John,  son  of  John  and  Anna 
(Roth)  Linder,  was  born  in  Stark  Co.,  Ohio, 
Nov.  22,  1901;  died  of  a massive  coronary  and 
other  complications  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  May 
5,  1976;  aged  74  y.  On  Apr,  19,  1930,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  King,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Lorna  Jane — Mrs. 
Nevin  Longenecker),  3 grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Harvey  Linder).  He  was  a member  of 
the  South  Union  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  8,  in  charge 
of  Howard  S.  Schmitt;  interment  in  Highland 
Memory  Gardens,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Smoker,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Gideon  and  Sara 
K.  Fisher,  was  born  in  Salisbury  Twp.,  Pa., 
Sept.  5,  1897;  died  in  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1976;  aged 
78  y.  On  Nov.  27,  1918,  she  was  married  to 
Christ  L.  Smoker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Aquilla  and  Alvin),  5 daughters 
(Buelah  — Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Marian — Mrs. 
Ferree  Esbenshade,  Anna  Mary  — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Yoder,  Lillian  — Mrs.  Roy  Yoder,  and  Alma 


— Mrs.  Clair  Groff),  27  grandchildren,  one  great- 
grandchild, and  one  sister  (Fannie — Mrs.  Abner 
Smoker).  She  was  a member  of  the  Ridgeview 
Mennonite  Ghurch,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  17,  in  charge  of  Charles  Good, 
Elam  Lantz,  and  Aaron  F.  Stoltzfus;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Naomi  M.,  daughter  of  Emanuel  and 
Anna  (Blank)  Mast,  was  born  in  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  19,  1900;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  5,  1976;  aged  75  y.  In  1925,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Elam  G.  Stoltzfus,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Feb.  1,  1972.  Surviving  are  4 children 
(Louis,  Ann,  Pearl,  and  Elam),  4 brothers  (Ernest, 
Elam,  Omer,  and  Paul  Mast),  2 sisters  (Caro- 
lia  Miller  and  Elizabeth  Smoker.)  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  8,  in 
charge  of  Herman  Click  and  Abner  Stoltz- 
fus; interment  in  the  Millwood  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Elsa,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary 
Roth,  was  born  in  Gridley,  111.,  Dec.  2,  1898; 
died  at  Sarasota,  Fla,,  Mar.  30,  1976;  aged  77  y. 
On  Feb.  27,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Perry 
Troyer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1966. 
Surviving  are  7 children  (Vera — Mrs.  Thomas 
McDonald,  Glenn,  Thelma  — Mrs.  Larry  Hurst, 
Shirley  — Mrs,  Paul  Peachey,  Eugene,  Cleo, 
and  Carol — Mrs.  John  Peachey),  25  grandchil- 
dren, one  great-grandchild,  4 sisters  (Lydia  — 
Mrs.  Noah  Graber,  Ida  Roth,  Mary  — Mrs.  Emory 
Wenger,  and  Clara — Mrs,  Jake  Hensberger). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter 
(Dorothy  in  1930),  2 sons  (Paul  Larry  in  1940 
and  John  in  1955),  4 brothers  (Ben,  Alvin,  Clar- 
ence, and  Ezra),  and  one  sister  (Anna  Bekler). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Beaverdam  Mennonite 
Church,  Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church  on  Mar.  31,  in  charge 
of  John  Shank  and  I.  Mark  Ross;  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Apr,  3,  at  the  Beaverdam 
Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Dale  Hilty 
and  Herbert  Minnich;  interment  in  the  Beaver- 
dam Cemetery. 

Wingard,  Ella,  daughter  of  Sem  K.  and  Lu- 
cinda (Weaver)  Johns,  was  born  in  Somerset  Co., 
Pa.,  July  31,  1887;  died  at  her  home  at  Hollsop- 
ple, Pa.,  Apr.  24,  1976;  aged  88y.  She  was 
married  to  Alonzo  Wingard,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  June  11,  1973.  Surviving  are 
5 children  (Ivy,  Paul  J.,  Mrs,  Agnes  King,  and 
Aldus  J.),  7 grandchildren,  6 great-grandchildren. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 sisters  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Thomas 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  in  charge  of  Donald  Speigle  and  Harry  Shet- 
ler;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 
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calendar 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot,  N.D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26, 

Indiana- Michigan  Conference  business  sessions,  Gos- 
shen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18, 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif,,  July  31-Aug.  1. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug,  5-7. 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  10-12, 
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LCA  Sunday  School  Enrollment  Dropped 

During  the  last  decade,  infant  baptisms 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (LCA) 
declined  more  than  the  U.S.  birthrate,  and 
Sunday  school  enrollments  declined  more 
than  infant  baptisms.  Based  on  the  latest 
available  statistics  from  its  6,088  congrega- 
tions, the  LCA  reports  Sunday  school  en- 
rollments down  34.88  percent,  and  the 
baptisms  down  27.43  percent  from  1965 
through  1974.  U.S.  Census  Bureau  data 
shows  that  the  birthrate  declined  by 
about  23  percent  during  the  same  period. 


U.S.  Divorce  Record  in  1974 

Two  of  every  100  American  marriages 
ended  in  divorce  in  1974,  a record  high, 
a federal  study  reveals.  The  rate  tops 
the  previous  high  set  in  1946,  when  the 
strain  of  wartime  separation  took  a heavy 
toll. 

The  1974  record  divorce  rate  was  19.3 
per  1,000  married  women  aged  15  or 
I older.  The  previous  record  in  1946  was 
I 17. 9 per  1,000. 

Allow  States  to  Order 
Compulsory  Sterilization 

The  Indian  federal  government  has  given 
the  green  light  to  individual  states  to  enact 
compulsory  sterilization  legislation.  The 
government  announced  a broad  new  birth 
control  policy  designed  to  give  “top  prior- 
ity to  slowing  India’s  rapid  population 
growth. 

With  a population  of  600  million,  India 
has  an  annual  net  population  increase  of 
13  million. 


9- Year  Maximum  Tenure 
Endorsed  for  Pastors 

A majority  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Diego  have  ap- 
proved a new  priests’  tenure  system  which 
allows  a pastor  to  remain  in  a parish  for 
a maximum  of  nine  years.  The  tenure 
proposals,  adopted  by  the  diocesan  Priests’ 
Senate  and  approved  by  Bishop  Leo  T. 
Maher  of  San  Diego,  were  examined  by 
the  priests  of  the  diocese  for  nine  months, 
according  to  Father  Phillip  Straling,  Senate 
president.  He  said  a majority  of  priests 
then  approved  the  system  by  mail  bal- 
lot. 

The  nine-year  maximum  was  described 
by  Father  Straling  as  an  “attempt  to  foster 


the  growth  of  the  minister  and  the  com- 
munity and  assure  it  opportunities  for  fresh 
leadership.  ” 


Most  in  U.S.  Favor 
Moral  Instruction  in  Schools 

A new  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  79  per- 
cent of  Americans  interviewed  favor  the 
instruction  of  morals  and  moral  behavior 
in  schools,  with  15  percent  opposed.  The 
survey  indicated  that  84  percent  of  parents 
having  children  in  public  schools  favor  the 
teaching  of  morals  with  12  percent  opposed. 
Of  parents  having  children  in  parochial 
schools,  85  percent  favored  moral  instruc- 
tion and  13  were  opposed. 

The  poll  also  asked  the  respon- 
dents, “Do  you  think  people  in  general 
today  lead  as  good  lives  — honest  and 
moral  — as  they  used  to?  ” Thirty  per- 
cent said  “yes,  ” 66  percent  said  “no.  ” 


Food  Stamp  Regulations 
to  Cut  Five  Million 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  adopted  new  strict  food  stamp  regu- 
lations which  drop  at  least  5 million 
recipients  from  the  program.  Under  the 
tightened  eligibility  standards,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  denied  to  “working 
poor  ” families  of  four  having  gross  pay 
of  $6,700  or  more  a year.  Any  non- 
welfare family  of  four  with  adjusted  in- 
come above  the  official  poverty  level  of 
$5,500  a year  will  be  ineligible. 

Among  early  critics  were  officials  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ’s  Board 
for  Homeland  Ministries  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 
A group  of  27  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  leaders  urged  Congress  to  pass 
a resolution  declaring  the  “right  to 
food’’  to  be  a basic  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

Predicts  Growth  of  Doomsday 
as  Popular  Subject 

UFOs,  ESP,  astrology,  witchcraft,  and 
the  cults  and  myths  which  mankind  per- 
petuates, were  “exorcized  ” in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  by  a series  of  speakers  at  the  35th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Hu- 
manist Association  which  was  held 
jointly  with  the  Humanist  Association  of 
Canada. 

Daniel  Cohen,  former  editor  of  Science 
Digest  remarked  that  “in  the  next  24 
years  doomsday  is  going  to  be  a very 
popular  subject.  . . . There  will  be  an 
increasing,  strident  chorus  that  the  world 
is  coming  to  an  end  because  the  year 
2000  has  great  mystical  and  numerologi- 
cal  significance.”  Mr.  Cohen  went  on  to 
say  “Billy  Graham  has  been  predicting 
the  end  of  the  world  the  past  25  years.” 


Mennonite  Reporter  Wins  ACP  Award 

Four  magazines  and  a newspaper  re- 
ceived general  excellence  awards  from 
the  Associated  Church  Press  (ACP)  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  organization’s 
annual  convention.  Magazines  taking  gen- 
eral excellence  awards  were  U.S.  Catholic, 
issued  monthly  by  Claretian  Publications; 
Cathedral  Age,  published  monthly  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  Foundation; 
Youth,  published  monthly  by  United 
Church  Press;  and  These  Times,  month- 
ly outreach  publication  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church.  The  Mennonite 
Reporter,  published  biweekly  in  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  by  Mennonite  Publishing  Ser- 
vice, received  the  general  excellence 
newspaper  award.  The  Mennonite  Re- 
porter won  the  general  excellence  news- 
paper award  for  its  Sept.  1,  1975,  issue, 
which,  the  citation  said,  “demonstrates 
its  ability  to  provide  readers  with  local, 
congregational  news  as  well  as  analyses 
of  national  and  international  news  and 
events.” 

Alcoholism  in  the  U.S.  Army 

A U.S.  Army  survey  indicates  that  20 
percent  of  its  officers  and  32  percent  of 
its  enlisted  men  are  either  heavy  drink- 
ers or  binge  drinkers,  and  duty  time 
(productivity)  lost  because  of  drinking 
totaled  $17  million  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances in  1973. 

These  are  among  statistics  cited  by 
Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.),  who 
says  heavy  drinking  among  American 
military  personnel  is  more  of  a problem 
than  illicit  drug  use,  and  “yet  the  armed 
forces  spend  six  times  more  money  com- 
bating narcotics  than  they  do  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  alcoholism.”  A General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  reveals 
that  the  military  services  spent  $336 
million  for  drug  control  programs  but 
only  $57  million  for  alcohol  control 
efforts  from  1971  through  1975,  he  said. 

Priest  Reports 
Beating  by  Police 

A Spanish  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a 
champion  of  amnesty  for  political  pri- 
soners in  Spain,  has  charged  that  he 
was  recently  beaten  up  by  police.  Father 
Luis  Maria  Xirinachs,  43,  who  has  been 
staging  a nonviolent  sit-in  across  the 
street  from  Barcelona’s  prison  since  Dec. 
25  in  support  of  political  amnesty,  made 
the  charge  in  a letter  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national (AI),  the  London-based  human 
rights  organization. 

In  a written  statement  to  news  media, 
telling  of  his  letter  to  AI,  Father 
Xirinachs  said  he  had  been  beaten  up 
in  a police  jeep  and  again  at  police 
headquarters  in  Barcelona  before  being 
released. 
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The  Great  Political  Contest 


“Look  carefully  then  how  you  walk”  (Eph.  5:15). 

One  basic  difference  between  the  English-Canadian  and 
U.S.  systems  of  government  is  the  time  and  money  which 
goes  into  the  election  process.  With  yet  five  months  until 
the  U.S.  presidential  election,  the  contest  has  been  going 
on  so  long  that  one  is  weary  of  it  and  appalled  at  the  ex- 
pense. In  Canada  elections  are  accomplished  in  a much 
shorter  time. 

One  is  inclined  toward  John  Eunk’s  observation  in  the 
Herald  of  Truth  80  years  ago.  “The  great  political  contest 
is  again  fairly  underway  in  this  country.  . . . Most  of  this 
political  hubbub  is  an  abomination,  which  Christians  will 
avoid.”  (Herald  of  Truth,  Aug.  1,  1896,  p.  225.)  A few 
months  later  he  observed  that  “those  who  are  honest  and 
industrious,  and  lead  a quiet  life  in  all  sobriety  and  piety 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  politics.  They  will  get 
along  happily  no  matter  which  party  wins.”  (Oct.  15, 
1896,  p.  305.) 

Is  the  political  process  indeed  an  “abomination”?  This  is 
a strong  statement.  If  so,  why  would  it  be?  Is  it  not  beeause 
the  politician  is  caught  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  selfish  desires 
of  millions  of  people?  In  the  effort  he  is  tempted  to  make 
statements  and  do  things  that  on  rational  examination  ap- 
pear silly  and  may  often  be  dishonest. 

The  practice  of  election  to  public  office  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  is  a sound  idea.  Compared  to  the  seizing  of 
power  by  force  or  receiving  of  office  as  a family  inheri- 
tance, it  has  much  to  commend  it.  One  of  the  wonders 
of  government  in  the  English  tradition  is  the  transfer 
of  power  without  a revolution.  But  this  is  no  reason  to 
be  blind  to  the  system’s  weaknesses. 

One  of  these  is  the  tendency  for  those  who  elect  a per- 
son to  have  unreal  expectations  of  what  the  elected  one 
can  do  for  them.  This  need  to  satisfy  voter  expectation 
tempts  politicians  to  elevate  phony  issues  and  make 
promises  they  cannot  begin  to  keep.  And  too  often  they 
play  upon  the  insecurities  of  people. 

Little  is  said  about  government  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  church  was  in  a crucial  developing  stage  and 
what  attitude  the  Roman  government  would  take  toward 
it  was  not  yet  clear.  The  attitude  of  I Peter  is  inter- 


esting and  instructive.  Though  claiming  the  promises  of 
God  to  Christians  as  “God’s  own  people”  (2:9),  there  is 
recognition  of  the  need  to  be  respectful  and  cooperative 
to  the  powers  that  be:  “Honor  the  emperor”  (2:17).  All 
in  perspective. 

One  needs  to  go  on  the  Old  Testament  for  guidelines 
on  how  to  tell  a better  government  from  a poorer.  Isaiah 
32:1-8  has  a clear  idea  on  what  government  is  for  and 
how  to  tell  a good  from  a bad.  In  a good  government, 
those  in  power  will  serve  as  the  protectors  of  the  poor, 
there  will  be  clarity  on  the  issues  of  wisdom  and  foolish- 
ness and  justiee  in  the  land.  Protect  the  poor,  separate 
wisdom  from  foolishness  and  establish  justice.  A large  order 
for  any  government. 

In  fact,  these  tend  to  upset  the  common  assumptions  of 
many  in  government:  to  protect  the  rich,  promote  mind- 
less national  loyalty,  and  dispense  favors  for  a fee.  But  is 
it  not  obvious  that  those  in  government  should  proteet 
the  poor?  The  rich  can  generally  take  care  of  themselves. 
So  then  we  have  some  criteria  to  evaluate  those  who  ask 
to  be  our  representatives  in  government.  Are  they  eager 
to  protect  the  poor,  oppose  foolishness,  and  promote 
justice? 

Today  there  is  a stirring  in  certain  quarters  to  say  that 
what  we  need  is  more  Christians  in  government.  Is  this  a 
good  thing?  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  Christians  they 
are  and  what  they  want  to  do. 

Sojourners  magazine  reports  a movement  led  by  Con- 
gressman John  Conlan  from  Arizona  and  Bill  Bright  of 
Campus  Crusade.  What  do  they  want  to  accomplish  in 
government?  The  concern  appears  to  be  “to  save  the 
nation  by  returning  it  to  God  and  to  a right-wing  politi- 
cal program,  which  are  equated  as  one  and  the  same  ” 
(Sojourners,  April  1976,  p.  II). 

A committee  with  which  John  Conlan  is  associated 
was  begun  with  assistance  from  the  head  of  Coors 
Breweries.  One  of  the  two  candidates  supported  by  this 
committee  is  Rev.  Bob  Thoburn,  who  believes  that  “the 
purpose  of  civil  government  is  to  punish  the  criminals, 
protect  our  property  rights  and  maintain  a strong  defense” 
(p.  12). 

Maybe  he  needs  a crash  course  in  Isaiah  32.  — Daniel 
Hertzler. 
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A Story 

About  Congregational  Involvement 


by  Bernard 

This  is  a story  about  a congregation  that  has  learned, 
partly  through  choice  and  partly  through  necessity,  what 
it  means  to  be  a priesthood  of  all  believers.  As  a story- 
teller, I must  confess  I do  not  have  firsthand  knowledge 
about  the  early  part  of  my  story.  I have  heard  many 
talk  about  this  first  part.  I have  asked  some  persons  of 
longer  vintage  than  myself  to  read  this  aceount  to  verify 
it.  Perhaps  I am  even  at  an  advantage  in  telling  this 
story  in  not  having  been  here  in  the  beginning.  That 
makes  what  I found  all  the  more  exciting. 

But  let’s  get  on  with  the  story.  There  was  once  a 
congregation  in  a large  urban  area.  Like  most  Mennonite 
congregations  in  urban  areas,  it  was  a fairly  young  congre- 
gation. And  like  most  other  congregations,  it  had  a minister 


D.  Bowman 

who  functioned  as  ministers  do.  He  preached  on  Sunday 
mornings.  He  counseled  members  of  the  congregation  and 
others.  He  was  involved  in  community  and  conference 
activities.  In  fact,  from  what  I hear,  he  was  a very  good 
minister. 

But  some  people  in  the  congregation  began  to  grow 
restless.  It  seemed  that  members  of  the  congregation  did 
very  little  other  than  attend  the  services.  No  doubt  the 
minister  was  also  disturbed  by  this.  I have  read  in  minutes 
and  other  notes  how  he  tried  to  get  the  lay  persons  involved 
in  the  life  of  the  congregation  in  a more  active  way.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  pastor  and  elders  together 
who  initiated  the  congregational  self-study  that  ultimatelv 
resulted  in  the  new  organization. 


The  Minister  Got  a Call.  It  was  during  this  self-study 
that  the  minister  received  a call  from  another  congrega- 
tion and  decided  to  accept.  This,  of  course,  left  the  con- 
gregation without  a leader.  Who  would  preach  the  ser- 
mons? Who  would  visit  the  sick  and  counsel  the  troubled? 
To  say  nothing  of  all  those  other  things  ministers  do 
which  most  people  never  find  out.  The  church  building 
was  still  there,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  parsonage. 
Who  would  you  call  if  you  wanted  to  contact  the  “church”? 
Who  would  you  tell  about  something  that  should  be  shared 
in  the  morning  worship? 

The  obvious  answer  would  have  been  to  secure  another 
minister  without  delay.  But  this  was  not  to  happen.  Under 
the  leadership  of  several  persons,  the  congregation  chose 
to  continue  the  self-study  so  they  would  know  just  what 
they  would  expect  of  a minister,  of  each  other,  and  what 
the  minister  could  expect  of  the  congregation. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a “church”?  And  a Mennonite 
church  in  a city  at  that?  What  kind  of  congregational 
structure  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  kind  of  church 
life  envisioned  in  the  New  Testament?  These  were  the 
kinds  of  questions  with  which  the  congregation  struggled. 

There  were  plenty  frustrations.  Suddenly  the  Sunday 
morning  services  seemed  to  be  a time  for  congregational 
meetings  — for  decision-making  rather  than  the  usual 
sermon.  The  church,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  haven 
of  safety,  security,  and  good  feelings,  became  a place  for 
upsetting  discussions,  dissension,  and  well,  very  “unchurch” 
like  things. 

Some  decided  nothing  good  could  ever  come  of  the 
whole  process  and  left.  Some  things  were  sacrificed  in 
the  process — things  like  pastoral  care  and  counseling.  It 
took  a pretty  stiff  resolve  and  a real  vision  of  what  the 
“church”  should  be,  and  perhaps  could  be,  to  keep  smiling 
during  that  time. 

But  somehow  there  emerged  a plan  of  action  and  a 
suggested  structure  for  congregational  life.  The  congrega- 
tion would  be  divided  into  small  fellowship  groups.  Here 
the  basic  cell  of  congregational  life  would  be  vested  — on 
a level  where  real,  mutual,  pastoral  care  and  things  like 
discipling  and  encouragement  could  take  place  among  the 
members.  The  leaders  of  these  groups,  along  with  the 
elected  congregational  chairperson,  would  serve  as  the 
pastorate. 

Other  groups  would  form  around  clearly  defined  tasks, 
such  as  worship,  education,  and  outreach.  These  groups 
would  assume  leadership  roles  for  those  activities  in  the 
congregational  life.  The  task  group  leaders  along  with  the 
pastorate  members,  the  chairman  of  the  trustees,  and  the 
congregational  treasurer  would  serve  as  the  council. 

A coordinator  was  hired  to  provide  a central  contact 
point  and  to  facilitate  the  various  groups  in  their  tasks.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  this  storyteller  came  on  the  scene 
as  an  interested  spectator  and  occasional  participant 
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in  congregational  life. 

It  is  strange,  but  what  I saw  on  Sunday  mornings  was 
not  really  what  impressed  me.  Some  of  the  sermons  were 
good  and  some  bad,  just  as  in  other  churches  I had 
known.  Sometimes  I could  leave  saying,  “It  was  good  to 
have  been  here,”  and  other  times  it  seemed  a waste  of 
time.  Bather,  it  was  my  participation  in  some  other  aspects 
of  congregational  life,  such  as  one  of  the  fellowship  groups. 
And  more  important,  my  contact  and  communication  with 
some  members  of  the  congregation  who  were  themselves 
enthusiastic  about  the  congregation’s  possibilities  and  in 
turn  got  me  excited.  These  people  had  a vision  of  congre- 
gational life  that  was  truly  vibrant  and  in  keeping  with 
the  biblical  admonition:  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them.”  (Mt. 
18:20).  I began  to  experience  “church  ” in  a way  I never 
had  before.  I began  to  think  of  “church  ” quite  differently. 

Of  course  not  everyone  was  excited  about  the  new 
organizational  structure.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  “like  it  used  to  be.  ” Furthermore,  it  was  not 
always  everything  it  claimed  to  be.  Did  the  center  of 
congregational  life  really  shift  from  the  Sunday  morning 
worship  to  the  fellowship  groups  as  envisioned?  Well,  for 
some  people  — yes;  for  others  — no. 

The  search  was  continued  for  a new  pastor,  one  who, 
it  was  hoped,  could  appreciate,  fit  into,  and  encourage 
the  new  organization  of  congregational  life.  The  search 
did  not  yield  immediate  results,  and  the  congregation  con- 
tinued for  two  years  with  the  new  organization  and  with 
the  coordinator.  This  structure  no  longer  seemed  so 
foreign.  Many  of  the  lose  ends  that  had  been  evident 
earlier  were  being  pulled  together. 

Exciting  at  This  Point.  For  me  the  story  becomes  par- 
ticularly exciting  at  this  point  — not  because  the  congre- 
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Members  of  ’75-’76  First  Mennonite  pastorate.  Left  to  right:  Cleo 
Weaver,  congregational  chairman;  Sally  White,  chairwoman  elect;  Ber- 
nard Bowman,  enabler;  Warren  Bock,  Group  II  leader.  Members  miss- 
ing are  Nelson  Brunk  and  Don  Nair. 

gation  changed  significantly,  but  because  my  own  involve- 
ment changed.  My  wife  and  I were  employed,  each  part 
time,  to  replace  the  coordinator  who  moved  on  to  another 
job.  I was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Worship  Task 
Group,  as  well  as  coordinating  Sunday  services.  My  wife 
served  as  congregational  coordinator/secretary.  After  one 
year  with  that  arrangement  I became  the  congregational 
enabler  on  a full-time  basis,  and  have  been  serving  in 
this  capacity  since  September. 

The  important  part  of  this  story,  however,  is  not  my 
position.  Rather,  it  is  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
life  of  the  congregation. 

Can  you  imagine  a congregation  where  27  of  the  ser- 
mons in  the  past  year  were  preached  by  14  different 
persons  from  the  congregation?  And  where  a quick  survey 
of  the  last  year’s  bulletins  shows  approximately  75  dif- 
ferent persons  within  the  congregation  were  involved  in 
the  morning  worship  services  (not  including  Sunday  school) 
sometime  during  the  year?  (This  out  of  a congregation  with 
an  average  attendance  of  120. ) 

This  is  my  second  year  as  chairman  of  the  Worship  Task 
Group.  1 can  hardly  believe  how  my  role  has  changed  in 
that  time.  The  first  year  the  task  group  planned  practi- 
cally every  service  and  asked  persons  to  participate  in 
various  ways.  This  year,  since  September,  we  have  had 
persons  from  the  congregation  volunteer  to  plan  for  not 
just  one  Sunday  morning,  but  for  series  of  messages. 

The  Education  Task  Group  has  also  been  growing.  This 
I year  the  group  has  divided  into  three  major  categories. 
One  group  of  persons  is  charged  with  planning  the  adult 
interaction  period;  another,  the  junior  department 
) Sunday  school.  They  are  writing  their  own  curriculum 
j material,  experimenting  with  many  new  techniques.  And 
I yet  a third  group  is  responsible  for  beginning  and  main- 
' taining  a School  of  Christian  Living  for  the  adults. 

1 could  go  on  — about  the  persons  who  are  serving  as 
resource  persons  with  the  Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship  as 


it  explores  questions  of  faith  and  church  membership, 
about  the  weekend  congregational  retreat  at  Laurelville 
Church  Center  last  October,  about  the  congregational 
chairperson  who  reported  that  no  one  who  was  asked  to 
serve  in  some  way  this  year  responded  negatively,  about 
how  many  young  persons  in  the  urban  area  have  begun 
coming  to  our  fellowship — but  then  you  might  begin  to 
think  this  congregation  is  perfect,  and  we  certainly  are 
not. 

We  have  our  share  of  failures  — times  where  we  have 
not  been  faithful  to  God  and  to  each  other  and  occasions 
where  we  have  not  responded  to  the  needs  of  each  other 
and  to  our  community. 

But  still  I find  it  stimulating.  Some  people  have  re- 
marked that  it  is  a wonder  the  congregation  is  even  alive 
after  nearly  five  years  without  a pastor,  much  less  to  be 
alive  and  well.  All  these  exciting  things  did  not  happen 
overnight,  nor  were  they  the  result  of  any  one  person’s 
(or  group  of  persons’)  actions  alone. 

Have  Secured  a Pastor.  There  are  many  ways  that  a 
minister  could  add  to  our  congregational  life.  The  congre- 
gation has  affirmed  this  by  asking  someone  to  serve  as 
pastor.  He  is  expected  in  late  summer.  We  have  secured 
a pastor  not  so  we  can  go  back  to  being  benchwarmers 
and  spectators  in  our  own  congregation,  but  to  facilitate 
our  reaching  out  and  growing  in  ways  where  we  have 
failed  so  far. 

We  have  secured  a pastor  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  kingdom  in  a more  effective  way.  1 am  sure 
the  congregation  could  never  be  the  same  again.  Most  per- 
sons would  not  trade  this  experience  with  all  its  bumps 
and  bruises  for  anything. 

So  that  s my  story,  ft  is  not  the  whole  story  — that  would 
take  a book.  And  it  is  biased  because,  like  all  storytellers, 
1 see  things  through  my  own  eyes.  However,  perhaps 
this  can  be  an  example  — an  encouragement  — to  others  to 
try  to  become  a priesthood  of  all  believers.  ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

It  was  a farm  sale,  and  the  auctioneer  was  chanting 
accolades  of  a beautiful  Guernsey  cow.  When  it  came  to 
looks,  she  had  it  all,  and  the  bids  were  going  high.  Wise 
old  John  was  getting^  nervous.  Before  he  went  on,  he 
wanted  some  added  data.  SP,  moving  three  rows  down, 
he  said  to  the  owner,  “Lawrence,  you  and  I have  been 
friends  a long  time.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  what  she 
gives? ” 

To  which  came  the  sly  grin  of  his  friend,  and  then, 
“John,  she  doesn’t  give  a thing!  But  if  you  get  her  in 
a corner,  you  can  take  a whole  lot  away  from  her.  — 
Charlie  Shedd  in  The  Exciting  Church  Where  They  Give 
Their  Money  Away. 


June  8, 1976 
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Breaking  Loose 

by  Mirial  Buller 


“I  feel  great!  It  is  just  getting  to  where  our  needs 
really  are”  was  one  written  response.  Another  was  “I 
wish  other  persons  of  the  congregation  could  also  be  ex- 
posed to  this  kind  of  group.  ” “I  have  especially  enjoyed 
the  chance  to  discuss  articles  from  the  Gospel  Herald  and 
would  like  to  see  us  do  that  again,  ’ expressed  another 
member. 

As  I read  the  responses  to  questions  I had  asked  our 
Sunday  school  class,  an  overwhelming  feeling  of  affirmation 
flooded  my  being.  “A  whole  new  world  was  waiting  for 
me  — and  for  us,  ” 1 thought,  “in  our  struggle  to  find 
an  identity  within  the  life  of  the  church.  ” 

It  was  the  second  Sunday  in  a new  year.  Time  to 
reevaluate  — time  for  reflection  — time  to  ask  questions; 
“Is  this  class  meeting  people  where  they  are?”  “Is  it 
bringing  us  to  a deeper  commitment  to  Christ  and  to 
each  other?  ” 

It  all  began  somewhat  unstructured  and  it  remains,  at 
this  point,  rather  unstructured.  We  were  beginning  to  be 
referred  to  as  the  Sunday  school  dropouts.  Mixed  feelings 
of  guilt  if  we  didn  t attend  and  frustration  if  we  did 
attend,  would  perhaps  describe  our  feelings. 

Jo  Jos — a respectable  local  coffee  and  restaurant 
house  — began  to  be  the  place  where  we  would  rather 
sheepishly  bump  into  each  other  while  our  children  at- 
tended Sunday  school.  Looking  back  now,  I shudder.  That 
could  have  been  the  turning  point  of  walking  away  from 
the  established  church. 

It  was  our  interim  pastor  s wife  who  suggested  to  me 
a possible  alternative  to  my  growing  discontent.  (Any- 
body who  has  been  a member  of  a church  knows  how  these 
little  things  have  a way  of  getting  back  to  pastors  and 
pastor  s wives. ) Well,  this  pastor  s wife,  in  a positive  and 
loving  way,  made  the  comment,  “Why  not  check  with  the 
Sunday  school  superintendent?  He  just  might  be  willing 
to  let  us  try  doing  our  own  thing.  ” I did  so,  and  our 
superintendent  was  very  open.  He  was  also  aware  of  the 
problem  and  gave  us  the  full  freedom  to  explore.  And  so 
the  concept  was  formed.  A class  that  was  informal,  a 
class  that  attempted  first  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  other 
socially.  We  decided  that  coffee  and  donuts  would  help 
create  this  mood. 

Mirial  Buller  is  a member  of  Seventh  Street  Mennonite  Church,  Upland, 
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Six  of  us  started  our  first  Sunday  with  dialogue:  “What 
do  we  really  want  this  block  of  time  to  mean  to  us?  ” 
Suggestions  such  as  marriage  enrichment,  building  family 
relationships,  and  desires  to  reach  out  into  our  community 
were  expressed  along  with  issues  on  amnesty,  being  a con- 
scientious objector,  the  emerging  church  today,  economics. 
We  had  a lot  of  ideas  to  get  the  adrenalin  flowing. 

We  got  most  of  our  written  input  from  Gospel  Herald 
and  Christian  Living.  We  also  chose  an  article  dealing  with 
death.  One  of  our  families  could  relate  to  us  from  their 
own  experience,  their  special  need  and  feelings  when 
death  suddenly  came  to  claim  their  little  boy.  I 

Another  article  dealt  with  the  trauma  of  unbelief  one  j 
goes  through  before  acceptance  comes  when  that  dear 
child  of  yours  is  found  to  be  “not  normal.  ” For  this 
we  also  could  begin  to  sense  a reality  as  another  family 
shared  with  us  the  inside  of  their  hearts”  deepest  pain. 

There  were  other  times  we  shared  together.  Fun  times. 

A family  picnic  — potluck  and  games  for  all  ages.  A 
Christmas  party  which  turned  out  to  be  pretty  special  | 
when  our  host  shared  two  of  his  very  own  special  deep- 
sea  catches  — albacore.  This  same  host,  an  egg  rancher 
with  no  small  setup,  chose  a flamboyant,  flaming  dessert 
for  each  table  to  create.  Guess  what  its  basic  ingredient 
consisted  of?  Eggs. 

Now  ten  months  after  this  group  s first  inception,  some- 
how, talking  about  these  very  special,  fragile  moments  — | 
about  what  has  caused  its  steady  growth  to  35-40  members  j 
— about  how  this  whole  thing  is  becoming  a meaningful  ^ 
experience  to  each  one  of  us  as  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
threshold  of  new  awakenings  — it  seems  there  should  be  a | 
neat  little  package  of  do”s  and  don”ts  in  the  adventure  of  | 
creative  Sunday  school  sessions.  ii 

For  some,  this  kind  of  sharing  may  be  old  hat  and  of-  j 
fers  no  new  thought.  For  others,  this  may  be  too  revolu-  | 
tionary.  For  those  who  ache  for  a different  experience  — i 
who  wish  to  try  breaking  down  walls  and  barriers  which  j 
keep  us  from  experiencing  deep  love  and  commitment  to 
each  other  — for  you,  this  is  lovingly  written. 

There  comes  a time  when  we  must  move  out  of  our 
warm,  cozy  comfortable  cocoon.  A time  comes  to  move 
out  of  the  classroom  of  theology,  philosophy,  Bible  stories, 
and  memorization,  and  emerge  into  the  laboratory  of  life. 
Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  learning  how. 
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Maybe  timing  is  an  important  factor.  We  may  not  have 
been  ready  before,  to  grow  in  thought  patterns  that  shake 
us  by  our  bootstraps  into  active,  instead  of  passive  actions, 
which  are  changing  our  lives. 

We  have  not  “arrived.  ” We  are  seeking  to  “accept 
each  other  as  other.”  What  does  “free  to  be  you  and  me” 
really,  truly  mean,  if  we  have  memorized  the  thirteenth 
chapter  in  1 Corinthians?  We  are  at  the  place  where,  as 
one  member  summed  it  up  so  well:  “1  would  like  this  to 
continue  as  a ‘quest’  class  — seeking,  searching,  loving, 
accepting,  finding  together  — finding  what  Christ  and  His 
love  can  mean  to  us  individually  and  collectively.”  Another 
related:  “We  have  discussed  many  pertinent  subjects,  but 


as  we  progress  we  stop  before  we  get  too  involved.  We 
need  to  let  our  walls  down  so  as  to  really  progress  in 
areas  we  talk  about.” 

If  reading  this  has  stirred  you  to  the  point  where  you 
are  thinking,  “I  wish  that  could  happen  in  our  class,”  well 
it  can.  Try  to  find  your  own  unique  way  of  “breaking 
loose.”  We’re  getting  into  some  of  Lyman  Coleman’s  work- 
shop books.  We  feel  this  may  offer  the  varied  needs  to 
cover  Bible  study,  relationships  with  each  other  and  with 
God,  as  well  as  accepting  ourselves  as  we  are. 

In  our  desire  to  be  a part  of  the  emerging  church  — 
perhaps  to  minister  to  and  be  ministered  unto— is  this 
not  the  greatest  priesthood  of  our  calling  to  commitment? 


Someone  to  Care 

by  Glenda  B.  Ulrich 


She  sat  facing  the  window  with  a fixed  gaze.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  but  I could  tell  her  mind  was  not  on  the 
squirrels  playing  in  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  or  the  birds 
singing  as  they  teetered  at  the  feeder  in  the  lawn.  Finally, 
as  if  in  the  middle  of  a conversation,  she  blurted  out. 
They  used  to  come  quite  frequently  when  I first  came 
here.” 

“The  squirrels?”  I asked,  trying  to  turn  her  thoughts  to 
something  more  cheerful. 

She  ignored  my  question,  then  turning  to  me  slowly  she 
continued.  They  told  me  I would  enjoy  it  here.  It  s a 
nice  place,  you  are  all  very  nice  to  me  but  . . . they’ve 
forgotten  me.  She  sighed  turning  back  toward  the  window. 

I Tears  welled  in  my  eyes  as  I straightened  the  bed  linens. 
How  often  I had  heard  that! 

When  Lavonne  came  to  the  home  about  five  months 
; ago,  she  was  a very  pleasant  and  cheerful  person.  Arterio- 
sclerosis had  caused  her  to  become  forgetful  and  none  of 
her  children  wanted  to  care  for  her.  She  agreed  to  come, 
thinking  she  would  find  plenty  of  friends  and  a place  of 
rest.  After  a few  months  she  had  nothing  new  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  guests.  Her  normally  glistening  blue- 
gray  eyes  revealed  sullen  lines  of  emptiness.  Her  children 
also  lost  interest  in  visiting  frequently.  After  almost  a life- 
time of  devotion  to  her  children  she  was  gradually  forgot- 
ten as  a part  of  the  family.  These  thoughts  grabbed  at  my 
emotions  as  I walked  down  the  hall.  Why  must  she  be 
here?  Why  did  they  reject  her? 

Hi,  nurse.  A smiley  little  man  came  toward  me. 

“Well,”  good  morning,  Jorge.  What  have  you  been  up 
to  so  early  this  morning?” 


I Glenda  B Ulrich  is  a nurse  who  has  had  experience  in  four  nursing 
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“Catching  the  worm.”  He  grinned.  He  pretended  to  trip 
me  with  his  cane  as  he  hobbled  on  toward  his  room.  It 
was  different  for  Jorge.  I pondered  his  situation,  remember- 
ing how  he  felt  about  being  an  accepted  applicant  of 
the  home.  He  was  crippled  and  had  lived  alone  in  a small 
apartment.  Jorge  was  the  last  one  living  in  his  family. 
When  he  got  a room  at  the  home  he  finally  felt  he  was  a 
part  of  something  and  someone.  Jorge  was  given  a respon- 
sibility doing  odd  jobs  about  the  home  and  he  gained  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  this. 

Since  that  time  I have  often  considered  and  asked  myself 
many  times:  What  is  my  responsibility?  How  can  I prevent 
these  heartaches  for  the  elderly?  I have  resolved  I cannot, 
but  that  each  of  us  as  Christians  has  a responsibility.  It  is 
stated  in  I Timothy  5:3,  4 that  it  is  our  duty  to  honor  the 
elderly.  As  children  and  grandchildren  we  are  to  take 
the  elderly  into  our  homes  and  support  them  “for  kindness 
should  begin  at  home.  God  has  given  us  the  strength 
and  intellect  to  care  for  our  own  children  and  He  will  give 
us  the  same  to  care  for  our  own  parents. 

Far  too  many  Christians  are  overlooking  this  simple 
duty  and  desire  of  God.  They  are  placing  their  parents 
in  institutions  when  it  is  not  necessary.  A Reader’s  Digest 
article  in  March  1976  stated,  “At  least  25  percent  of  the 
people  in  nursing  homes  do  not  need  the  type  of  care 
they  are  receiving.  With  a little  assistance  from  meals  on 
wheels  or  a dependable  family  member,  they  could  be  living 
in  the  privacy  and  freedom  of  their  own  home.  The 
availability  of  nursing  homes  and  day  care  centers  for  the 
elderly  has  been  an  easy  escape  for  far  too  many  families, 
alleviating  them  from  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a 
parent  or  grandparent. 

Many  people  like  Jorge  need  a nursing  home,  but  does 
your  mother  or  father?  What  will  please  God? 


4une  8, 1976 
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The  Tourist  Season 

by  Joseph  F.  Beiler 


Some  time  ago  I attended  a meeting  near  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  to  discuss  some  problems  confronting  us  be- 
cause of  tourism.  I was  made  to  realize  that  although  we 
are  caught  in  the  jaws  of  tourism,  the  outside  is  sometimes 
more  concerned  about  it  than  we  are.  Is  this  a sign  of 
Christian  humility,  or  the  practice  of  quietness  of  life?  Are 
we  exercising  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  — to  hold  still 
when  we  are  tortured,  or  have  we  been  rocked  to  sleep 
in  the  cradle  of  tourism?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is 
time  to  wake  up. 

Our  community  was  built  up  by  a farmer  class  who  have 
learned  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Most  of  the  farmers  and  the  homes  we  see  here  have  been 
paid  for  not  only  with  gold  but  with  beads  of  sweat.  In 
these  homes  are  people  who  love  to  work  together  and 
sometimes  play  together.  They  pray  together  and  hope  to 
stay  together.  Certainly  this  is  something  not  found  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  so  the  city  comes  out  to  us. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  capital  of  our  community  (a  town 
of  400)  had  two  stores,  a bank,  a tinsmith,  a blacksmith, 
a harness  shop,  and  many  stores.  Around  that  time  our 
town  had  over  twenty  points  of  service  to  the  community. 
Today  these  points  are  outnumbered  by  tourist  attrac- 
tions. During  the  summer  months  we  will  often  avoid  our 
hometown  and  resort  to  buying  in  another  town  or  to  other 
means  of  service. 

The  tourist  industry  came  into  our  community  much  like 
the  Trojan  Horse.  It  was  a beautiful  young  animal 
to  behold  as  it  marched  up  and  down  main  street.  It 
brought  in  more  trade  for  the  merchants,  more  ready  cash 
for  the  banker,  so  the  business  was  promoted  and  adver- 
tised. With  time  we  noticed  that  the  animal  was  getting 
unruly,  but  none  with  authority  raised  a voice  against 
it.  By  now  it  tells  us,  “You  have  played  the  game  too  long. 
You  will  now  have  to  follow  suit  under  the  Trojan  Do- 
main.” 

Two  Kinds  of  Tourists.  We  cannot  point  our  fingers  at 
the  tourists  and  call  them  evil.  They  are  human,  and 
some  may  be  unaware  of  some  things  we  dislike.  There 
are  two  classes  of  tourists.  The  first  class  is  a group  of 
friendly  and  courteous  people  who  tour  our  countryside 
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and  are  sincere  in  their  mission.  They  come  to  see  the 
countryside  and  country  life.  They  try  to  learn  more  about 
it  and  usually  profit  by  their  trip. 

But  then  there  is  another  class  that  will  stroll  along  on 
our  rural  roads.  This  class  will  stop  in  the  middle  of  a road 
to  take  a picture.  They  have  no  motive  to  their  mis- 
sion. They  are  more  interested  in  leisure  than  in  life, 
so  they  will  resort  to  one  of  the  wonderlusts  on  Route  30 
early.  Even  if  they  dislike  the  taste  of  the  phony  deals 
they  get  there,  they  will  return  again  next  year  for 
another  ride  on  the  bandwagon.  These  are  the  ones  who 
congest  our  roadways  and  crowd  our  parks.  If  there  is 
an  evil  connected  with  tourism,  surely  this  is  it. 

Are  they  really  to  blame?  Not  directly,  because  these 
man-made  attractions  were  built  for  the  second-class  tour- 
ists and  since  pleasure  is  their  way  of  life,  they  will  seek 
it.  But  these  attractions  are  converting  our  so-called  Amish- 
land  into  a leisure-lust  playground. 

Someone  with  good  intentions,  I am  sure,  has  told  me 
that  if  we  (the  Amish  and  Mennonites)  are  strong  in  faith 
like  our  forefathers  were,  then  we  should  be  able  to  stand 
or  accept  tourism  as  a test  to  our  faith.  Yes,  this  one  we 
should  consider  well.  This  could  be  the  whole  truth.  But 
let’s  remember  that  if  the  tourists  were  sent  here  to  test 
our  faith,  then  no  one  with  a plain  garb  should  be  in- 
volved in  anything  to  operate  or  promote  man-made  at- 
tractions to  the  tourists.  If  we  participate  in  this,  we  are 
openly  showing  denial  of  our  faith.  Maybe  God  has  sent  us 
the  tourists,  but  an  evil  spirit  has  placed  the  attractions. 

If  the  Heat  Gets  Too  High.  Another  person  has  told  me 
that  if  the  heat  gets  too  high,  then  we  better  get  out.  If 
our  religion  or  our  way  of  life  becomes  too  disturbed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  tourist  industry,  then  we  should  leave. 
This  is  easier  talked  about  than  done.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  Amish  colonies  in  Pennsylvania  have  failed.  A local 
historian  has  said  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  prove 
the  stability  of  a new  community. 

But  if  it  is  our  lot  to  move,  we  will.  May  the  Lord 
grant  us  a place  for  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children  to  live  that  is  open  and  quiet,  and  that  we  may 
have  the  courage  to  welcome  those  who  earnestly  want 
to  know  about  us.  But  may  we  also  have  the  strength  to 
shun  all  man-made  attractions. 
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SSOOOQg 

TO 

EVANGELIZING  aoii 


An  Inmtment. 

Income  Payable  Annually 
Without  Notice. 


NOTICE. 

received  a copy  of  this 
or  this  ooe  does  not  appeai  to 
y<m.  be  interested  enough  in  the  Cause  of 
Chris,  and  the  fare  of  some  Christian. 

thankful  to  read  it,  to  hand 


MENNONITE 

'^°"SPMISS10NS 

BOX  370  ELKHART,  IN  46514 


The  Now  and  Then  of  Gift  Annuity  Agreements 


Much  good  can  be  done  in  this  way,  this  turn  of  the 
century  brochure  says.  “Will  you  do  your  part  by 
paying  a certain  amount  of  money  to  the  Mennonite 
Evangelizing  and  Benevolent  Board,  save  the  taxes  on 
your  money,  and  yet  receive  an  annual  income  during 
the  remainder  of  your  life?” 

Many  church  members  have  done  just  that  to  extend 
Christ’s  kingdom  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
During  the  years  of  the  Evangelizing  and  Benevolent 
Board  (1896-1906)  and  the  succeeding  organization, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  875  Gift  Annuity 
Agreements  have  been  written,  bearing  annual  income 
for  the  donor,  saving  on  taxes — and  providing  an 
after  life  investment  to  aid  in  extending  Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Annuities  are  of  particular  interest  to  older  persons,  as 
are  some  of  our  other  Life  Income  Plans. 

Regular  congregational  missions  offerings  each  year — 
$3,146,000  needed  in  1976 — provide  the  dollars  to 
support  field  workers,  staff  and  program.  Life  Income 
and  Special  Giving  Plans  provide  additional  ways  for 


individuals  or  families  to  support  missions  and  continue 
to  receive  an  income  for  life. 

More  information  on  giving  plans  for  missions  is 
available  in  the  packet  Giving  Plans  for  Missions. 
Request  it  from  Treasurer  David  C.  Leatherman. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Dear  Dave,  I’d  appreciate  receiving  the  packet. 

Giving  Plans  for  Missions. 

Name  

Address 


Comment: 


church  news 


Muria  Mennonite  Church  Chairman  Charles  Christano  (center)  leads  singing  and  shares  a message 
from  the  Bible  in  the  remote  Dayak  longhouse  village  of  Mesiko,  West  Kalimantan.  On  Christano’s 
left  is  the  first  Japanese  Overseas  Missionary  Fellowship  missionary,  Atsumi. 


Indonesian  Churches 
Expand  Outreach 


Opening  a new  ministry  among  the 
Dayak  people  in  the  tropical  rain  forest 
of  West  Kalimantan  is  an  act  of  faith  and 
courage  for  the  Muria  Mennonite  Church 
of  Indonesia. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Muria  Men- 
nonite mission  board  (PIPKA)  already 
has  its  hands  full  with  evangelistic  work 
in  several  parts  of  Java,  the  board  has 
decided  it  cannot  ignore  the  urgent  needs 
in  West  Kalimantan.  Kalimantan,  also 
known  as  Borneo,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  least  developed  islands  in  Indonesia. 

Charles  Christano,  chairman  of  Muria 
church  who  has  made  two  exploratory 
trips  to  West  Kalimantan,  reports  that 
the  area  “is  wide  open  for  the  gospel,” 
The  Dayaks,  a primitive  people  most  of 
whom  are  animist,  live  in  small  commu- 
nities in  the  remote  areas  of  the  interior. 
Animism,  the  belief  that  good  or  evil 
spirits  dwell  in  objects  such  as  stones  or 
trees  or  express  themselves  through  natural 
occurrences  like  thunderstorms,  dominates 
community  life,  Christano  says.  He  notes 
that  twitters  of  certain  birds  are  valid 
enough  to  terminate  a marriage  and  that 
if  a person  meets  a snake  on  the  way 
to  his  field,  he  must  go  home. 

Many  of  the  Dayak  people  have  no 
access  to  even  elementary  education,  they 
know  nothing  about  systematic  agriculture 
and  suffer  from  poor  health  and  nutrition. 
The  Dayaks  employ  a slash  and  burn 
method  of  shifting  cultivation.  Their  har- 


vest of  dryland  rice,  maize,  beans,  and 
tapioca  root  is  barely  enough  to  last 
seven  or  eight  months. 

“Sixty-six  percent  of  the  children  die 
from  malnutrition  and  disease  before  they 
are  four  years  old,”  Christano  says.  “We 
believe  that  God  is  calling  us  to  evan- 
gelize these  needy  people.” 

An  Indonesian  couple  is  currently  pre- 
paring for  administration  of  the  Kaliman- 
tan work  and  is  expected  to  move  to 
the  island  in  July.  Other  Indonesian  volun- 
teers are  being  recruited.  PIPKA  has 
also  requested  that  two  North  American 
couples  be  loaned  to  their  program  to  work 
with  small  teams  of  Indonesian  volun- 
teers in  rural  development  and  church 
planting. 

Proclaiming  the  gospel  among  the  Dayak 
clan  in  remote  West  Kalimantan  will 
require  a cultural  leap  for  Muria  Menno- 
nites  accustomed  to  life  on  the  crowded, 
more  developed  island  of  Java  as  well  as 
for  the  North  Americans.  The  geography, 
nature,  society,  and  cultural  background 
are  strikingly  different  from  Java,  although 
Indonesian  is  used  as  a common  language. 

Lawrence  Yoder,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  representative  in  Indonesia 
who  has  been  working  with  the  Muria 
conference  in  securing  North  American 
personnel  for  Kalimantan,  became  excited 
about  the  mission  possibilities  when  Chris- 
tano invited  him  and  Dan  Nickel,  a Men- 
nonite Brethren  missionary  working  with 


PIPKA,  to  join  Christano  and  Andreas 
Setiawan,  chairman  of  PIPKA,  on  their 
January  1976  trip  to  West  Kalimantan. 

“Much  of  the  people’s  physical  suffer- 
ing and  inability  to  improve  their  livelihood 
is  closely  related  to  the  spiritual  powers 
which  control  .every  aspect  of  their  daily 
activity,  ” Yoder  says.  “For  these  people  to 
aceept  the  gospel  means  that  a power 
greater  than  all  others  has  come  to  free 
them  from  the  oppressive  restraints  of 
the  spiritual  powers  they  have  always 
known. 

Delegation  Arrives 
in  Vietnam 

Four  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
representatives  arrived  in  Vietnam  on  May 
22  for  a two-week  visit  to  meet  with 
government  officials  and  church  leaders 
and  visit  the  institutions  to  which  material 
aid  has  been  sent. 

Vern  Preheim,  MCC  Asia  director;  Larry 
Kehler,  chairperson  of  MCC  (Canada)’s 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee; 
and  Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert,  MCC  resi- 
dent representatives  in  Southeast  Asia, 
began  their  visit  in  North  Vietnam.  It  was 
not  clear  when  they  left  whether  South 
Vietnam  would  be  included  in  their  itiner- 
ary, though  Preheim  speculated  that  they 
might  be  able  to  spend  a week  in  each 
part  of  Vietnam. 

One  specific  task  which  the  delegation 
hoped  to  complete  while  in  Vietnam  is 
making  final  arrangements  for  a shipment 
of  wheat  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
Vietnamese. 

The  government  is  anticipating  a food 
shortage  since  cold  weather  in  North  Viet- 
nam in  December  harmed  rice  seedlings,  1 
and  the  recovery  of  agricultural  production 
in  South  Vietnam  is  proceeding  slowly 
because  much  farmland  has  not  been  culti- 
vated for  years  and  is  sprinkled  with  un- 
exploded munitions  left  over  from  the 
war. 

A census  has  also  been  taken  in 
South  Vietnam  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
and  the  results  show  more  people  living 
there  than  had  been  estimated  during  the 
war. 

The  projected  shipment  would  include 
150  tons  of  wheat  with  MCC  supplying  j 
the  wheat  and  Church  World  Service  and 
Lutheran  World  Relief  paying  the  cost  of 
bagging  and  shipping.  The  wheat  ship-  1 
ment  would  replace  other  assistance  pro-  ’[ 
jected  to  be  sent  later  in  the  year.  j 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hieberts,  who 
are  eurrently  living  in  Vientiane,  Laos,  | 
MCC  volunteers  have  returned  home  from  ! 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  the  three  volunteers  - 
who  remained  in  Vietnam  for  a year  fol-  ^ 
lowing  the  fall  of  the  Thieu  government, 
Yoshihiro  Ichikawa  returned  to  his  native 
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Japan  at  the  end  of  May  and  James  Klassen 
and  Max  Ediger,  both  Kansas  natives,  have 
returned  to  the  U S. 

Eastern  Mission  Board 
Appoints  17  Missionaries 

Seventeen  new  missionaries  were  appoint- 
ed by  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
at  its  bimonthly  meeting  on  May  19.  They 
are: 

John  and  Laurel  Buckwalter,  Perry,  N.Y., 
Donald  and  Evelyn  Hertzler,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  and  Marian  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  Ethiopia;  Kenneth  and  Charlene  Schildt, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Honduras;  James  and 
Doretta  Dorsch,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Kath- 
leen Good,  Nampa,  Idaho,  and  Sylvia 
Shirk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Kenya;  Ar- 
thur and  Edna  Reeb,  Roanoke,  111.,  to  the 
Philippines;  Mahlon  and  Mabel  Hess,  Mil- 
lersville.  Pa.,  and  Daniel  and  Erma  Wen- 
ger, Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Tanzania.  Melvin 
and  Emma  Felpel,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  were 
appointed  to  Belize  at  a previous  meeting. 

Former  missionaries  who  were  re- 
appointed are: 

Robert  and  Alta  Garber,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
to  Belize;  Daryl  and  Rhoda  Lehman,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  to  Guatemala;  James  and 
Rhoda  Sauder,  Manheim,  Pa.,  to  Honduras; 
Harold  and  Annetta  Miller,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  Kenya;  James  and  Arlene  Stauffer,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  to  the  Philippines. 

Most  of  the  missionaries  are  scheduled 
to  leave  the  States  in  August. 

MDS  Volunteers 
Asked  to  Delay 

A call  from  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
for  volunteers  to  begin  cleanup  around 
Minot,  N.D.,  has  been  modified  because  of 
the  slow  rate  at  which  the  water  is  drain- 
ing. Water  still  surrounded  homes  in  many 
low-lying  areas  around  the  city  when  the 
Mouse  River  dropped  below  Hood  levels 
for  the  first  time  in  39  days  on  May  13. 

Most  homes  with  flooded  basements  or 
washed-out  driveways  in  the  valley 
25  miles  on  each  side  of  Minot  are  still 
deserted,  although  people  are  making  visits 
to  their  homes  to  check  up  on  their  pos- 
sessions and  to  open  doors  and  windows 
for  ventilation.  Boats  or  canoes  tied 
up  at  washed-out  driveways  show  how  the 
residents  are  getting  to  their  homes. 

Contact  persons  for  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service  from  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba 
checking  the  area  on  May  13  to  plan  clean- 
up operations  concluded  that  it  will  be 
several  weeks  before  basements  can  be 
pumped  because  the  ground  is  still  water- 
logged and  the  basements  would  probably 
collapse  if  pumping  were  attempted.  A 


number  of  residents  between  Minot  and 
Sawyer  to  the  southeast  felt  that  it  could 
be  as  late  as  July  before  they  would  be 
able  to  move  back  into  their  homes. 

MDS  cleanup  operations  in  North  Da- 
kota will  be  directed  by  Charles  Stoll, 
a farmer  near  Wolford  and  chairman  for 
North  Dakota  MDS,  and  Ken  Reddig,  pas- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
in  Minot. 

Up  to  100  volunteers  from  outside  the 
area  will  be  needed  to  clean  out  base- 
ments and  do  other  flood  repair  work,  but 
at  a later  time.  Volunteers  are  encouraged 
to  sign  up  with  the  MDS  contact  man  at 
their  local  church. 


A resident  of  a wooded  area  southeast  of 
Minot,  N.D.,  explains  how  the  Mouse  River 
flooding  affected  him.  Listening  carefully  are 
MDS  organizers  Syd  Reimer  of  Rosenort, 
Man.,  and  Ken  Reddig,  pastor  of  the  Minot 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 


No  Distinctions  in  Praise 

Camp  Pioneer,  near  Jackson,  Miss.,  was 
the  setting  for  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Missions  Fellowship  on  May  1 
and  2.  Host  churches  were  Jackson,  Pearl 
River,  and  Meridian.  The  interracial  group 
represented  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  VS  units  from  sev- 
eral areas,  mission,  churches,  and  other  out- 
reach activities. 

Marion  Bontrager,  of  Hesston  (Kan.)  Col- 
lege, was  the  speaker.  He  used  1 Peter 
as  the  base  for  Bible  studies. 

Accent  on  youth  inspired  all  participants. 
Voluntary  Service  workers  from  across  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  were  present.  These 
were  mostly  whites.  Blacks  and  Indians 
also  participated.  They  furnished  music 
for  each  session,  including  songs  in  the 
Choctaw  language.  Their  enthusiasm  was 
contagious  and  added  much  to  the  warm 
fellowship  that  characterized  the  entire 
conference. 

As  one  observer,  David  Byler,  said  when 
describing  the  campfire  fellowship  on 
Saturday  night:  “Nearly  fifty  young  people 
gathered  around  the  campfire  and  sang 


while  Larry  Diener  and  Judy  Swartz 
strummed  along  on  guitars  . . . there 
we  were,  a mixture  of  whites,  blacks, 
and  Indians,  all  praising  the  Lord  together 
in  song.” 

The  entire  conference  was  a time  of 
happy  fellowship  and  blessing.  — Gladys 
M.  Rutt 

International  Perspectives 
Enlarged,  COMBS 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  Brethren 
in  Christ  and  Mennonite  Mission  Board 
and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  ad- 
ministrators held  at  the  Maryhill  Retreat 
Center  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  6 and 
7 was  marked  by  an  unusually  large  reg- 
istration. 

Two  task  force  groups  scheduled  pre- 
liminary meetings  on  May  5.  The  Latin 
American  group  met  in  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions.  The  primary  focus  of 
their  discussion  was  their  common  interest 
in  relating  positively  and  helpfully  to 
Mennonite  immigrant  groups  in  Latin 
America,  commonly  referred  to  as  Old 
Colony  Mennonites. 

The  Southern  Africa  Task  Force  also 
met  the  evening  of  May  5.  A major  amount 
of  time  was  given  to  Ernest  Regehr  who 
has  just  recently  returned  from  an  MCC- 
sponsored  research/ writing  assignment  in 
Southern  Africa.  Ensuing  dialogue  with 
Regehr  centered  upon  the  sociopolitical 
turbulence  of  that  part  of  the  world  and 
some  of  the  particular  problems  which  are 
posed  for  Mennonites  in  their  search  for 
means  and  modes  of  significant  witness 
and  ministry  there. 

Another  highlight  of  the  COMBS/MCC 
meeting  was  an  afternoon  spent  at  the 
Mid-West  China  Studies  Resource  Center 
located  on  the  campus  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul.  Spon- 
sored by  seventeen  different  churches, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  of  the  area,  it 
has  since  last  fall  been  directed  by  Donald 
Macinnis. 

Other  agenda  features  of  the  COMBS/ 
MCC  meeting  were  reports  by  Paul  Kray- 
bill,  executive  secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  and  Paul  Lederach, 
executive  director  of  the  Foundation  Series 
Curriculum  Project.  Wilbert  Shenk,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  COMBS,  also  presented 
a preliminary  draft  of  a new  format 
for  COMBS/MCC  meetings  which  would 
provide  a single  channel  for  interagency 
coordination  and  fellowship.  The  proposal 
is  to  be  studied  by  the  various  member 
groups  and  will  be  reviewed  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Representatives  of  two  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Boards  which  had  not  previously  re- 
lated to  COMBS  were  officially  recognized 
and  welcomed  for  the  first  time.  Bernard 
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Showalter  of  Salem,  Ore.,  represented 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  Mission  Board 
while  Addona  Nissley  and  Richard  Good 
represented  the  Virginia  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  which  is  headquartered  in 
Harrisonburg,  Va., 

The  next  COMBS/MCC  meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  Dec.  7 and  8 in  the  Chicago 
area.  — James  E.  Bertsche 

Nurse  Granted 
Union  Exemption 

After  appearing  before  the  Manitoba 
Labour  Board  on  Apr.  29,  a Swan  River 
nurse,  (Mrs.)  Gertrude  Friesen,  became  the 
first  person  to  be  granted  exemption  by 
the  Board  from  joining  a union  and  paying 
dues  on  the  grounds  of  conscience. 

Mrs.  Friesen’s  appeal  against  joining 
the  Swan  River  Nurses’  Association  was 
heard  in  Brandon,  and  the  Board  gave 
its  decision  immediately. 

A nurse  for  19  years,  Mrs.  Friesen 
faced  the  question  of  union  membership 
for  the  first  time  recently  when  she  became 
a permanent  part-time  nurse  at  the  Swan 
River  Valley  hospital,  after  about  10 
years  of  casual  part-time  employment. 
The  hospital,  unionized  in  1974,  requires 
permanent  part-time  employees  to  pay 
union  dues. 

Although  not  a union  member,  dues 
were  being  deducted  from  her  paycheck. 
She  requested  that  the  dues  be  paid  to 
the  Red  Cross  in  accordance  with  the 
conscience  clause  in  the  province  s Labour 
Code  (Section  68-C).  A refusal  at  the 
local  level  necessitated  the  hearing  before 
the  provinicial  Labour  Board. 

Because  of  an  “administrative  error  ” Mrs. 
Friesen  did  not  receive  official  notice  of 
the  hearing  date.  She  discovered  the  date 
by  accident  only  five  days  before  the  hear- 
ing, leaving  little  time  for  preparation. 
Contact  was  made  with  Winnipeg  lawyer 
David  Newman  who  represented  her. 

In  an  hour  and  three-quarters  of  hear- 
ings she  gave  full  explanation  for  the 
reasons  for  her  opposition  to  joining  the 
association. 

Mrs.  Friesen,  a member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite  Church,  said  she 
had  “prayed  that  (she)  might  be  able  to 
be  a testimony  on  nonresistance  at  the 
hearing. 

She  had  earlier  decided  that  she  would 
give  up  her  position  at  the  hospital  if  the 
Board  handed  down  a negative  decision. 
“There  really  was  no  other  option  if  for 
conscience’s  sake  I was  opposed  to  paying 
union  dues,  ” she  says. 

The  major  reason  Mrs.  Friesen  gave 
for  her  objection  to  the  union  was  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  force  as  one 
of  its  major  tactics  in  negotiating  with  its 
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employers.  She  said  that  as  a Christian 
she  finds  it  impossible  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. 

Needlework  Program 
Gets  New  Manager 

Sahir  Dajani,  a native  Palestinian,  has 
begun  management  of  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  needlework  program  in 
West  Bank,  replacing  MCC  volunteer 
Jane  Quiring. 


Sahir  Dajani,  left,  the  new  manager  of  the 
MCC  needlework  program  in  West  Bank, 
shows  needlework  from  the  shop  in  Jerusa- 
lem to  MCC  volunteer  Jane  Quiring. 

The  needlework  program  involves  wom- 
en from  various  West  Bank  villages  who 
embroider  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  dresser 
or  buffet  scarves  by  hand. 

The  women  s work  is  brought  to  the 
needlework  shop  in  Jerusalem  where  some 
of  it  is  sold  locally  and  the  rest  sent  to 
North  America  to  MCC  Self-Help  shops. 
In  the  summer  when  needlework  is  in 
higher  demand  locally,  much  of  what  the 
women  produce  is  sold  in  the  shop.  In  the 
winter  when  the  local  market  is  slack, 
the  women  are  still  kept  as  busy  as  ever 
filling  orders  for  the  Self-Help  shops,  giv- 
ing them  year-round  employment. 

“The  hiring  of  a Palestinian  woman  to 
manage  the  needlework  program  is  an 
attempt  to  strengthen  the  program’s  indige- 
nous base,  ” says  Paul  Quiring,  MCC  West 
Bank  program  director.  “Considering  the 
assets  that  a local  person  can  bring  to  the 
management  of  the  needlework  program  as 
well  as  Dajani’ s individual  abilities,  we  are 
confident  that  her  becoming  manager  will 
serve  to  strengthen  the  program’s  base  as 
well  as  broaden  its  outlook. 


Yontz  Farm  to  Be 
Site  of  Festival 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Festival,  to 
be  held  June  27-July  11  near  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  offer  varied  programming  for 
all  interested  persons.  Evangelist  George 
R.  Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will  be 
preaching  nightly  (except  on  July  5).  He 
will  be  joined  by  Ross  Bender,  Marlin 
Miller,  John  Steiner,  Harold  Bauman,  and 
J.  C.  Wenger  for  weekend  Bible  study  ses- 
sions, July  2-4  and  9-11. 

Topics  for  these  sessions  will  include: 
New  Testament  Charismatic  Issues,  The- 
Home  in  Jesus’  Will,  Interpretation  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Discerning  the 
Lord’s  Will,  Anxiety  and  Possessions 
in  Jesus’  Teaching,  and  Jesus’  Healing 
Ministry. 

The  Indiana-Michigan  Mennonite  Con- 
ference sessions  will  become  a part  of  the 
Festival,  July  7-9. 

For  program  details  and  camping  or 
housing  arrangements  write  to  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Festival,  103  South  River- 
side, Goshen,  IN  46526;  or  call  (219)  533- 
0616.  For  the  Indiana-Michigan  Conference 
program  write  to  Vernon  E.  Bontreger, 
1008  Mervin  Avenue,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

The  site  of  the  Festival  is  the  Amos 
Yontz  farm  southeast  of  Goshen  on  US  33. 

Indian  Proceedings 
Mark  Centrality 
of  Church  Life 

Baptism  and  communion  culminated  a 
week  of  celebration  in  early  May  for  Iglesia 
Evangelica  Unida,  the  united  Christian 
church  relating  Toba,  Mocovi^  and  Pilaga 
Indians  in  northern  Argentina. 

The  service  which  concluded  the  1976 
annual  conference  of  the  60  participating 
congregations  demonstrated  again,  wrote 
Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter,  the  greatest 
interest  and  concern  of  Indian  believers 
revolves  around  their  church  life. 

The  Buckwalters,  along  with  Mattie 
and  Michael  Mast  and  Byrdaline  and 
Willis  Horst,  work  as  fraternal  coun- 
selors with  the  united  church  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  | 
Ind.  j 

Of  special  interest  was  choosing  of  j 
conference  officers,  Buckwalters  re-  ' 
ported.  This  session  turned  out  to  be 
less  strained  than  some  had  feared, 
since  the  very  idea  of  an  election  im- 
mediately conjures  up  political  images  ^ 
in  their  minds.  They  feel  that  such 
concepts  do  not  belong  in  the  church, 
so  even  though  the  common  terminolo- 
gy of  elections  was  used,  the  procedure  - 
was  in  reality  choosing  by  acclamation  ; 
and  common  consent.  ! 
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Pipeline  Hearing 
Raises  Lifestyle  Question 


A musical  ensemble  leads  worship  during  a conference  of  Indian  Christians  in  northern  Argentina. 


At  one  point,  it  appeared  that  the 
incumbent  secretary  was  going  to  be 
bypassed  by  the  non-Indian  moderator 
of  that  session,  since  he  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  One  of  the  leaders 
from  his  area  settled  the  matter  by 
simply  saying,  “We  need  him,”  to 
which  the  others  immediately  agreed. 
The  election  ended  with  testimonies 
by  the  reconfirmed  and  newly  chosen 
officers,  followed  by  prayer  with  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands. 

Church  organization  to  comply  with  le- 
gal requirements  has  always  been  prob- 
lematic for  these  people  who  have 
traditionally  functioned  on  the  basis 
of  personal  and  blood  relationships  as  in 
any  tribal  society. 


One  Day  Workshop,  Sarasota 

A one-day  teachers’  workshop  was 
conducted  at  Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church  by  area  churches  in  Sarasota, 

I Fla.  All  resource  persons  were  from  the 
■ Sarasota  area.  No  one  on  the  planning 
committee  had  been  involved  previously 
in  organizing  a workshop,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  a need  in  their  communi- 
ty. In  addition  to  input  from  resource 
persons  LaMar  Holsopple  and  \Vayne 
Yoder  many  others  were  involved.  A dis- 
play center  had  creative  teaching  ideas, 
audiovisual  resources,  and  a music 
display.  Special  interest  groups  met  and 
the  revised  Herald  Press  Bible  School 
material  was  introduced. 

The  idea  began  at  the  annual  weekend 
Sunday  School  Workshop  for  the  South- 
east Convention  held  one  year  ago.  In 
January  Bay  Shore  Bible  school  committee 
members  contacted  other  area  churches 
about  organizing  a teacher  training 


As  the  week  progressed,  the  crowds 
kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  and 
included  believers  from  the  three  Indian- 
language  groups  with  whom  Mennonite 
missionaries  work.  On  two  separate  nights, 
the  evening  program  featured  Bible  read- 
ings in  Toba,  Mocovf,  and  Pilaga. 

Providentially  it  did  not  rain  this 
year.  This  was  a blessing,  since  the  only 
large  building,  the  church,  was  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  group.  The  various 
activities  — meetings,  cooking,  eating,  and 
sleeping  for  some  — were  carried  on  out- 
doors. 

Bible  studies  in  Thessalonians  led  by 
Mike  Mast  during  the  Youth  Conference, 
preceding  the  regular  conference,  played 
an  important  role  in  the  program. 


session.  The  response  was  immediate 
and  positive. 

Each  church  was  invited  to  send  a repre- 
sentative to  serve  on  the  planning  com- 
mittee. This  group  evaluated  the  basic 
needs  of  each  congregation.  They  set  goals, 
and  discussed  ways  to  meet  these  goals. 
Local  church  women’s  organizations  volun- 
teered to  serve  lunch.  Anticipated  atten- 
dance was  50,  and  63  persons  registered. 

One  reason  for  our  success  may  have 
been  that  we  did  not  copy  another  work- 
shop, but  simply  looked  at  our  needs  and 
set  out  to  fill  them,  said  a member  of 
the  planning  committee.  “A  weak  spot 
was  following  the  time  schedule.  We  closed 
an  hour  later  than  planned,  but  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  workshop  made  up  for 
this  weakness.” 

A Sunday  School  Workshop  is  scheduled 
by  the  Southeast  Convention  at  Lakewood 
Retreat,  Brooks ville,  Fla.,  Sept.  24-26. 


Paul  Harnish,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada)’s  educator  on  third 
world  development,  says  the  Mackenzie 
Valley  natural  gas  pipeline  raises 
ethical  issues.  Support  of  the  pipeline 
shows  tacit  acceptance  of  “development 
at  any  cost,  ” Harnish  says. 

Construction  of  the  2,600-mile  pipe- 
line is  partly  a response  to  Canadians’ 
demand  for  a high  standard  of  living. 
The  pipeline  is  to  provide  fuel  to  sup- 
port our  continued  high  consumption  of 
energy.  Many  Mennonites  in  Canada  have 
accepted  along  with  society  a high  standard 
of  living  and  a careless  use  of  energy. 
He  says  the  Canadian  government  was 
taken  in’  by  multinational  gas  com- 
panies who  did  not  present  the  National 
Energy  Board  with  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  state  of  Canada’s  oil  and  gas 
reserves. 

For  Mennonites,  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeline  leads  to  theological  and  moral 
questions.  Is  “development  at  any  cost  ” 
right?  Is  it  right  for  us  to  use  more 
energy  resources  than  we  need  when 
many  people  in  the  world  don’t  have 
enough? 

By  adopting  an  extravagant  style  of 
living,  Mennonites  show  identification 
with  the  rich  rather  than  with  the  poor. 
In  the  prophetic  tradition  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  Christians 
were  admonished  to  side  with  the  poor. 

A high  school  teacher  from  Pennsylvania 
with  a masters  degree  in  Science  Ed. 
(Ecology),  Harnish  has  been  doing  re- 
search and  education  on  development 
questions  for  the  past  ten  months  at  the 
Inter-Cultural  Development  Education 
Association  (IDEA)  Centre  in  Winnipeg. 
He  was  interviewed  at  a Winnipeg  ses- 
sion of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  in- 
quiry on  May  20.  The  purpose  of  the 
inquiry,  established  on  March  21,  1974,  by 
the  Canadian  government,  is; 

1.  To  consider  the  social,  environmental 
and  economic  impact  regionally  of  the 
construction,  operation,  and  subsequent 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  natural  gas 
pipeline  in  the  Yukon  and  Northwest 
Territories. 

2.  To  consider  the  measures  which 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Pipeline  Limited  and 
Foothills  Pipe  Lines  Ltd.  propose  to  take 
to  meet  the  specific  requirements  set 
out  in  the  Expanded  Guidelines  for 
Northern  Pipelines  tabled  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  28,  1972. 

3.  To  report  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  ought  to  be  imposed  in 
respect  of  any  right-of-way  that  might 
be  granted. 


Junes,  1976 
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Our  Star-Spangled 
Faith,  a new  Herald 
Press  book  by  Donald 
B.  Kraybill,  pleads  for 
a faith  that  moves  be- 
yond America’s  “God 
and  country”  religion. 

Though  critical  of 
the  merger  between 
religion  and  politics 
sociologist  Kraybill 
does  not  intend  to  be 
unpatriotic.  “What  we  need  is  a patriotism 
which  extends  beyond  the  United  States’ 
borders.  We  are  called  not  only  to  love  our 
land,  but  other  lands  as  well  — to  love  the 
whole  world,  ” 

“Men’s  Retreat  at  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat will  be  led  by  a three-generational 
team  of  Reuben  Stoltzfus,  Parkesburg, 
Pa.,  and  son  and  grandson.  Dale  and 
Duane  Stoltzfus  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  June 
11-13.  Men  of  all  ages  are  invited  to 
attend.  Fathers  and  sons  come  together. 
For  information  and  reservations  write: 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box  157,  Canaden- 
sis, PA  18325,  or  call  (717)  595-7505. 

Seniors  at  Christopher  Dock  Menno- 
nite  High  School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  raised 
$2,900  during  their  May  7 Clean-a-thon. 
The  .money  was  raised  for  Belleville 
Mennonite  High  School,  destroyed  by 
fire  several  months  ago.  The  Christopher 
Dock  students  worked  in  small  groups 
on  highways,  cleaning  up  debris  and  other 
roadside  trash.  Interested  individuals 
sponsored  the  students  at  an  hourly  rate, 

Harold  W.  Martin  was  ordained  on  May 
23  to  the  Christian  ministry  to  assist 
the  Green  Terrace  congregation,  Werners- 
ville.  Pa.  Luke  L.  Horst  gave  the  ordina- 
tion charge,  being  assisted  by  Earl  Sen- 
senig  and  Earl  Wissler.  Ivan  Leaman 
preached  the  ordination  sermon.  The  con- 
gregation is  part  of  the  Bowmansville- 
Reading  district  of  Lancaster  Conference. 

A retreat  for  60  voluntary  service 
workers  was  held  May  13-16  at  Camp 
Deerpark  in  New  York  state.  Included 
were  VSers  serving  in  Northeastern 
U.S.  and  Canada  with  the  mission  boards 
at  Salunga,  Pa.,  and  Elkhart,  Ind.  Resource 
person  was  Art  McPhee,  Broadway,  Va., 
who  led  discussions  on  the  retreat 
theme,  “Sharing  Your  Eaith.”  He  em- 
phasized that  evangelism  is  more  than 
the  use  of  a formula,  it  requires  the  dis- 
ciple to  be  deeply  interested  in  people. 

Harold  and  Annetta  Miller,  Keith 
and  Lynn,  left  the  States  on  May  19 
for  a two-  or  three-year  term  of  mis- 
sionary service  in  Kenya.  Harold  serves  as 
development  officer  with  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council  of  Kenya. 

Holly  Grove  Christian  School,  Westover, 


Md.,  has  an  opening  for  a teacher, 
grades  2 to  9,  to  assume  duties  by  Aug. 
1.  The  school  will  be  using  the  individual- 
ized training  system  of  Accelerated  Chris- 
tian Education.  For  more  information, 
call  (301)  957-3015  collect. 

The  college  Laboratory  Kindergarten  of 
Goshen  College  has  been  reaccredited  with 
a first-class  commission  from  the  Indiana 
department  of  public  instruction.  “It’s 
the  only  laboratory  kindergarten  in  the 
state  that  has  a first-class  commission,’’ 
said  Samuel  L.  Yoder,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  college.  The  Goshen  College 
Laboratory  Kindergarten,  directed  by 
Katheryn  Aschliman,  assistant  professor  of 
education,  opened  in  September  1959 
as  a campus  laboratory  of  the  division 
of  teacher  edueation. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  summer 
program  will  include  a wide  variety  of 
courses  from  June  21  to  July  30.  There 
will  also  be  an  intercultural  experience 
in  Quebec  during  this  same  period.  The 
Seminary  will  offer  eight  courses  in  Bible, 
history,  and  Christian  education  from 
July  12  to  30.  This  program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries, 
and  each  course  will  offer  one  semester 
hour  of  college-  or  seminary-level  credit 
per  week.  Information  is  available  at  the 
registrar’s  office  by  writing  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801, 
or  by  calling  (703)  433-2771,  ext.  215. 


Wendell  Weaver,  Royersford,  Pa.;  John  Bon- 
trager  IV,  Alden,  N.Y.;  Gerald,  Ryan,  and 
Ruth  Peterson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  and 
Champaign  VSer  Steve  Slagell,  Weatherford, 
Okla. 

Mayor  William  Bland  of  Champaign, 
111.,  presented  an  award  of  appreeiation 
to  the  Mobile  Builders  Unit  on  Apr.  30 
for  their  work  in  housing  rehabilitation 
in  the  city.  Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  through  its  Relief  and  Service 
Division,  the  Builders  Unit  went  to  Cham- 
paign to  assist  Empty  Tomb,  a local  or- 
ganization, in  developing  a low-eost 
housing  rehabilitation  project. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  is  sponsoring  two 
weekend  canoe  trips  on  the  Delaware 
River.  The  first  on  June  11-13  for  youth 
15  and  older  and  the  second  one  on 
June  25-27  for  married  couples.  For  infor- 
mation write:  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box 
157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325,  or  call  (717) 
595-7505. 


Ninety-three  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions Voluntary  Service  workers  and  staff 
persons  met  for  a Midwest  VS  in-ser- 
vice retreat  at  Camp  Wyman,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  May  20-23.  In-service  retreats 
provide  a time  for  sharing,  problem-sol- 
ving, and  fellowship  for  persons  in  VS. 
Seventeen  VS  units  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  and  Mississippi  attended 
the  four-day  retreat. 

There  will  be  a homecoming  service 
at  the  Hershey  Mennonite  Church,  Kin- 
zers.  Pa.,  with  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  on  July  11.  Speakers  are:  Ross 
D.  Metzler,  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  J.  Eby 
Leaman,  Mt.  Wolf,  Pa. 

Special  notice  to  ministers  who  submit 
marriage  and  birth  announcements.  Please 
send  these  in  immediately  so  they  can  be 
published  as  up-do-date  news.  Our  policy 
calls  for  publishing  these  no  more  than 
six  months  after  the  event.  The  sooner 
submitted,  the  better  for  all  involved. 
Printed  cards  for  submitting  this  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  free  from  the  Gospel 
Herald  office. 

At  its  recent  meeting  at  First  Menno- 
nite Church,  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Home 
Missions  Committee  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  approved 
steps  toward  developing  church  planting 
efforts  among  Oriental  Americans  and  de-  \i 
veloping  a home  missions  ministry  among  | 
deaf  persons.  The  Committee  earmarked 
$8,000  for  a consultation  and  part- year 
salary  for  a field  worker  in  the  ministry  | 

among  Orientals.  Another  $8,000  was  1 

approved  to  initiate  ministry  among 
deaf  persons. 

A revised  Choice  series  presents  j 

Christian  values  to  consider  in  the  daily  I 

decisions  of  life.  Choiee  VI,  60,  one-min- 
ute spot  programs  for  radio,  uses  upbeat  j 
music  and  modern  parables  to  reaeh 
listeners.  Choice  VI  themes  include:  per- 
sonal integrity,  husband/wife,  parent/ 
child,  employee/employer  relationships, 
smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  sexuality, 
and  others.  | 

Urgent  and  especially  starred  “ur-  , 

gently  urgent”  needs  for  Voluntary  Ser-  j 

vice  workers  include  the  following,  begin-  j 

ning  in  June:  community  worker  in  a rec- 
reation center,  Champaign-Urbana,  111.; 
teacher  aide  to  work  with  troubled  young- 
sters, Stockton,  Calif.;  farm  assistant  at  a 
farm  for  emotionally  disturbed  teens,  Carls-  ; 

bad,  N.M.;  married  couple,  one  to  work  ! 

in  home  repairs  with  Blackfeet  Indians, 
Browning,  Mont.;  and  recreation  leader. 
Blue  Diamond,  Ky.  Call  John  Lehman 
(219)294-7523. 

Bequests:  from  the  estate  of  Anna 
K.  Busch  who  lived  in  Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  | 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  received 
$19,320.  When  Anna  Busch  made  out  her  | 
will  in  the  early  fifties  she  designated  the 
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proceeds  of  her  estate  upon  the  death  of 
her  husband  to  “be  used  as  an  endowment 
for  conducting  mission  work  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  111.,  and  for  the  use  of  one-half 
of  said  fund  for  the  construction  of  a Men- 
nonite  church  in  the  city  of  Lombard, 
Illinois.  ...”  The  Board  also  received 
$2,158  from  the  estate  of  Mary  Ann 
Grassmyer  who  lived  at  Berne,  Ind.  The 
bequest  was  undesignated. 

Gloria  Martin,  St. 

Jacobs,  Ont.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Minis- 
tries offices  in  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  She  re- 
places Marjorie  Yoder 
Waybill  who  resigned 
after  beginning  work 
at  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  A 1974 
graduate  of  Goshen 
College  with  a BA  in  religion,  Gloria 
currently  serves  in  two  half-time  positions: 

youth  minister  at  the  St.  Jacobs  (Ont.) 

Mennonite  Church  and  student  service 
coordinator  for  Western  Ontario  Mennonite 
Conference  and  the  Mennonite  Conference 
of  Ontario. 

Four  Mennonite  and  United  Missionary 
congregations  from  Sertaozinho  and  Ri- 
beirao,  Brazil,  were  together  for  the  coun- 
try’s Labor  Day  on  May  1.  Traveling 
together  by  bus  for  an  hour  and  a half 
going  and  returning  from  the  camp  at 
Jabaticabal  was  an  experience  in  itself, 
reported  missionary  Miriam  Graber. 

Angie  Williams  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
has  succeeded  Debbie  Rittenhouse  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  Choice  Books  at 
I Mennonite  Broadcasts.  Her  husband, 

1 Rivers,  is  manager  of  the  bookstore  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  They  have 
I two  children,  Barth  (7)  and  Bertram  (2). 

Special  meetings:  H.  Harold  Hartzler, 

‘ Mankato,  Minn.,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
June  12,  13.  Paul  M.  Lederach,  Scott- 
1 dale.  Pa.,  at  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  June  20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at  Sa- 
I lem.  New  Paris,  Ind.;  eight  by  baptism 
and  four  by  confession  of  faith  at  East 
Goshen,  Goshen,  Ind.;  five  at  Beech, 
Louisville,  Ohio;  nine  at  Blooming  Glen, 
Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Warren  M.  Wenger 

from  9 Stonegate  VLG  to  255  N.  Penrose 
Street,  Quakertown,  PA  18951.  Phone: 
(215)536-0409. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Thanks  for  the  May  18  issue  on  booze  . . . 
so  timely  and  so  badly  needed.  We’ re  being 
“sucked  in”  — God  help  us!  — Bill  Mason, 


Hesston,  Kan. 

I read  with  great  interest  your  editorial 
and  the  other  articles  on  drinking  in  today’s 
Gospel  Herald. 

I heartily  agree  with  Roy  S.  Koch  in  his 
article  called  “An  Alarming  Trend.  ” It  fills 
my  heart  with  hope  when  I see  that  at  least 
some  of  our  leaders  are  taking  a firm  stand 
on  this  issue.  Too  long  we  have  minimized 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  by  comparing 
it  with  overeating  or  work  addiction.  Also  I 
think  smoking  goes  right  along  with  this  and 
these  things  will  need  to  be  taught  if  our  young 
people  are  to  develop  convictions  against  them. 

— Mrs.  Helen  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont. 

The  temperance  issue  was  very  well  done. 
Such  forthrightness  is  reassuring.  The  necessity 
for  such  an  issue  is  disquieting  and  startling. 
We  knew  that  this  sort  of  thing  could  happen 
when  the  chief  guiding  principles  are  tradition 
and  isolation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Mennonite  Church  can  “stem  the  slide  ” 
(Roy  Koch)  or  whether  she  will  sadly  discover 
that  she  has  offered  her  resources  for  so  doing 
on  the  altar  of  cultural  accommodation  and 
compromise.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so. 

— David  L.  Miller,  Partridge,  Kan. 

After  reading  the  May  18  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  I have  reflected  on  the  issues  relating 
to  alcohol,  abstinence,  and  freedom  in  Christ 
and  if  it  be  your  will  and  God’s  I would  like  to 
respond. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a person  to  claim  to  be 
a follower  of  Christ  and  yet  contribute  and  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  helping  support 
alcoholism  by  not  only  drinking  it,  but  also  by 
purchase?  Does  freedom  in  Christ  lead  one  to 
disregard  the  need  for  sound  rationale  guide- 
lines? How  is  it  the  church  can  stand  by  and 
allow  its  people  to  worship  the  golden  idol  of 
alcohol,  drugs,  etc?  I am  quite  sure  that  if  Christ 
were  to  read  that  90  percent  of  His  followers 
could  handle  alcoholic  beverages  He  would 
really  be  pleased!  Is  it  possible  for  a person 
to  handle  a poisonous  snake  without  sooner  or 
later  being  fatally  bitten? 

Let’s  face  the  facts:  Man  can  be  whatever 
he  pleases,  good  or  bad,  Christ-centered  or 
self-centered,  other  worldly  or  of  the  world, 
leading  others  to  Christ  or  being  just  like  the 
ones  that  are  leading  others  to  Satan.  The 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ  here  and  now, 
can  this  body  reel  and  stagger  under  the  in- 
fluence of  anything  but  the  love  of  Christ? 

If  we  as  Christ  s followers  cannot  enter 
into  a group  of  non-Christians  and  in  a pleasant 
loving  way  say,  “No  thank  you,’  at  the  level 
of  accepting  a drink  of  alcohol,  1 question  very 
seriously  at  other  more  important  times  if  we 
can  say,  “No  thanks.  ” I believe  the  Word  of 
God  expresses  to  us  clearly  obedience,  faith- 
fulness, and  perseverance  are  the  areas  we 
need  to  be  working  and  cultivating  in  our 
lives.  And  that  never  leads  us  into  the  world 
of  alcohol,  drugs,  divorce,  lawsuits,  shady  busi- 
ness dealings. 

The  freedom  in  Christ  we  share  is  not  the 
freedom  of  “I’ll  do  as  1 like,  how  1 like,  and 
when  I like.  ” Being  in  common,  that  “we 
have  all  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,  sinners  need  leadership,  sinners  need  the 
signposts  that  say  off  limits,  guidelines  that  can 
rock  our  conscience  and  make  us  stop  and  think. 
Who  am  I?  What  am  I doing?  Where  am  I 
going? 

Let  us  stop  playing  games  and  get  down 
to  the  business  of  cleaning  ourselves  up,  as 
Christ  wants  us  to  do  and  has  promised  to 
help  us  do.  Time  could  be  running  out  for 
some,  the  game  some  play  is  deadly  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams. 

Can’t  we  be  the  light  and  the  salt,  and  not 


the  hops  and  the  barley?  Even  a police  officer 
has  a rule  that  says,  “No  drinking  while  on 
duty.”  If  we  are  working  for  Christ  all  the  time 
where  does  that  leave  you  and  me? 

I am  sorry  for  my  bluntness  and  would  ask 
you  not  so  much  for  forgiveness,  but  for  un- 
derstanding. I have  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  and  I write  this  letter  not  from  the  point 
of  Old  Tradition,  but  from  the  point  of  “I 
have  been  there  and  I don’t  want  to  go  back, 
and  if  I can  help  you  from  going  there  I 
would  like  to.  ” 

Wake  up,  Christians,  open  your  eyes,  church, 
build  strong  on  Christ,  stand  fast  for  righteous- 
ness, love  with  a big  heart,  help  a brother 
to  help  himself.  Eternity  is  a long  time.  Prov- 
erbs 14:12  says  to  us,  “There  is  a way  which 
seemeth  right  unto  a man,  but  the  end  thereof 
are  the  wavs  of  death.  — Jim  Powers,  Latour, 
Mo. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
tree  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Allebach  — Clemmer.  — Willard  M.  Allebach, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Emma  S. 
Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong., 
by  Floyd  Hackman,  May  22,  1976. 

Bontreger  — Hostetler.  — Ronald  Bontreger, 
Wolcottville,  Ind.,  and  JoAnn  Hostetler,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp, 
Apr.  17,  1976. 

Christopherson  — Yoder.  — Randy  L.  Chris- 
topherson,  Lancaster,  Wis.,  Lutheran  Church, 
and  Sharon  E.  Yoder,  Alanson,  Mich.,  Filer 
(Idaho)  cong.,  by  John  E.  Stevey,  Apr.  4,  1976. 

Conrad  — Halteman.  — Daniel  J.  Conrad, 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  Holdeman  cong.,  and  Mary  Ann 
Halteman,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Salford  cong., 
by  Willard  Conrad,  father  of  the  groom,  and 
Richard  Yoder,  May  8,  1976. 

Culp  — Lambright.  — John  David  Culp,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Marcile  Lambright,  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp,  May 
15,  1976. 

Helmuth — Mast.  — Levi  Helmuth  and  Anna 
Lou  Mast,  Shore  cong.,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
by  Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp,  Apr. 
24,  1976. 

Horst  — Brenneman.  — Rufus  P.  Horst, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Argentine  cong.,  and  Alma 
Brenneman,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by 
Carl  L.  Smeltzer,  May  15,  1976. 

Miller  — Coffman. — Kevin  Miller,  Ship- 
shewana, Ind.,  and  Carolyn  Coffman,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  by  Harvey  Chupp, 
Apr.  3,  1976. 

Ruth  — Allebach.  — Daniel  L.  Ruth,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Joyce  Z.  Allebach,  Souderton. 
Pa.,  both  of  Franconia  cong.,  by  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  May  22,  1976. 

Weaver  — Huebert. — Edwin  Weaver,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  Baptist  Church,  and  Mary  Huebert, 
North  Lima,  Ohio,  Midway  cong.,  by  Ernest  D. 
Martin  and  John  Krier,  Apr.  17,  1976. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Brubacher,  Lavern  and  Margaret  (Van  Eragon), 
Elmira,  Ont.,  second  daughter,  Tricia  Darlene, 
May  6,  1976. 

Derstine,  Leon  and  Elaine  (Bergey),  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeffrey 
Kyle,  May  11,  1976. 

Gingerich,  Don  and  Sharon  (Bast),  Zurich, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sara  Jayne, 


Gloria  Martin 


Junes,  1976 
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Mays,  1976. 

Creenleaf,  David  and  Linda,  Martinsburg, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Suzanne  Re- 
nee, May  1,  1976. 

Honsaker,  Ronald  and  Jacqueline,  Martins- 
burg.  Pa.,  fifth  daughter,  Karen  Elizabeth, 
Mays.  1976. 

Hunsberger,  Duane  and  Karen  (Benner),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Kyle 
Lee,  May  10,  1976. 

Maxwell,  Scott  and  Geri  (Wesley),  Bunker 
Hill,  Ind.,  first  child,  Beverly  Ann,  Apr.  22, 
1976. 

Miller,  Glenn  R.  and  Regina  (Martin),  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  second  son,  Trent  Tyson,  Apr. 
28,  1976. 

Miller.  J.  Marlin  and  Bonnie  (Stoner),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  born  on  Oct. 
2S,  197S;  received  for  adoption  on  Mav  12, 
1976. 

Miller,  Keith  and  Jane,  Goshen,  Ind.,  first 
child,  Karen  Kristine,  May  12,  1976. 

Rabenstein,  Robert  and  Janice  (Schrock),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  fifth  child,  third  daughter,  Anne 
Elizabeth,  May  IS.  1976. 

Ritchey,  Herbert  and  Joan,  Martinsburg,  Pa., 
third  son,  Patrick  Lane,  Feb.  24,  1976. 

Savage,  Regan  and  Janice  (Histand),  Augs- 
burg, Germany,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Natalie  Gail,  Jan.  7,  1976. 

Shantz,  Dale  and  Elaine  (Shantz),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Sarah  Deane,  May  12, 
1976. 

Steinman,  Ray  and  Anna  (Bender),  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Becky  Sue,  Mar.  24,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bergey,  J.  Willard  M„  son  of  Frank  K.  and 
Katie  (Moyer)  Bergey,  was  born  in  Franconia 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1902;  died  of  cancer  at  the 
Rockhill  Mennonite  Home,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  May 
18,  1976;  aged  73  y.  He  was  married  to  Martha 
Moyer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  19S4. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Violet — Mrs.  Paul 
Yoder),  one  son  (J.  Clyde),  S grandchildren, 

2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Harry  M. 
Bergey),  and  2 sisters  (Marietta — Mrs.  Wilmer 
Souder  and  Sallie — Mrs.  Roland  Derstine).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Lee  M.  in 
1962  and  Randall  M.  in  1931).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  22,  in  charge 
of  Earl  Anders,  Jr.,  Leroy  Godshall,  and  Curtis 
Bergey;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Engel,  Nicholas,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary 
(Shertz)  Engel,  was  born  in  Salisbury  Twp., 
Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Coatesville  Hospital,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Apr.  15, 
1976;  aged  78  y.  On  Dec.  27,  1923,  he  was 
married  to  Carrie  Blank,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Joseph  and  Harold)  and  3 
daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Morris  Ressler,  Anna 
— Mrs.  Donald  Waite,  and  Martha — Mrs. 
Henry  Umble,  Jr.),  24  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Miller).  He  was  a member  of  the  Millwood 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Apr.  19,  in  charge  of  Aaron  Kauffman, 
Wilbur  Engle,  and  Mahlon  Click;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Frey,  Willis  M.,  son  of  Martin  and  Eleanor 
(Martin)  Frey,  was  born  in  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  2,  1903;  died  of  cardiac  failure 
at  the  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Hospital  on  May 
14,  1976;  aged  72  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1924,  he  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Paxton,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Martha — Mrs. 
John  Shew  and  Joanna — Mrs.  Roy  College), 
4 grandchildren,  one  great-granddaughter,  3 


brothers  (Samuel,  Howard,  and  J.  Melvin),  and 
one  sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Kenneth  Houser). 
One  son  (Martin)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Chambersburg  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  May  17,  in  charge  of  Omar  R.  Martin  and 
Preston  Frey;  interment  in  the  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Fanny,  daughter  of  Daniel  D. 
and  Lydia  (Troyer)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Sept.  18,  1881;  died  at 
Albany,  Ore.,  Apr.  27,  1976;  aged  94  y.  On 
Feb.  18,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Gideon  B. 
Helmuth,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar. 
5,  1950.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Alvin  G. ),  4 
daughters  (Wilma — Mrs.  Lloyd  Roth,  Mary 
— Mrs.  Oliver  Zehr,  Naomi — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Sommers,  and  Orpha — Mrs.  Ivan  Miller), 
27  grandchildren,  and  49  great-grandchildren. 
Four  children  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  1, 
in  charge  of  Roy  E.  Hostetler,  Melvin  Schrock, 
and  Clarence  Gerig;  interment  in  the  Fairview 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hochstetler,  Jesse  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  Hochstetler,  was  born  in  Marshall  Co,, 
Ind.,  Aug,  1,  1900;  died  at  Bremen  Hospital, 
May  13,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On  Oct.  2,  1933,  he 
was  married  to  Rubedean  Weldy,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  May  2,  1966.  On  Dec.  9,  1967, 
he  was  married  to  Beulah  M.  Schrock,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley  Hoch- 
stetler, 2 daughters  (Beatrice  — Mrs.  Richard  Mar- 
tin and  Marietta — Mrs.  Leroy  Schlabach),  12 
grandchildren,  one  brother  (Raymond),  and  one 
sister  (Mrs.  Alma  Chupp).  He  was  a member  of 
the  North  Main  Street  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  May  15,  in  charge 
of  Howard  Dunlap  and  Homer  North;  interment 
at  Union  Center. 

Kanagy,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Em- 
ma (Zook)  Kanagy,  was  born  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa., 
June  15,  1891;  died  at  Overlook  Medical  Clinic, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  May  15,  1976;  aged  84  y. 
Surviving  are  3 sisters  (Amanda,  Elizabeth, 
and  Ina  Kanagy).  She  served  as  a missionary  in 
Africa  from  1925  to  1938.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Sharp  Funeral  Home 
on  May  18,  in  charge  of  Leonard  Hershey,  Her- 
bert Zook,  and  John  Beachy;  interment  in  Fair 
Oaks  Cemetery. 

Kirbis,  Cheryl  Kathleen,  daughter  of  Elmer 
and  Elsie  (Zehr)  Lyndaker,  was  born  at  Lock- 
port,  N.Y.,  July  5,  1949;  died  at  San  Bernadino, 
Calif.,  May  12,  1976;  aged  26  y.  On  Sept,  13, 

1969,  she  was  married  to  Kirbis,  who 

survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Shan- 
non and  Brian).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Clarence  Center  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Barker,  N.Y.,  May  17, 
in  charge  of  Mark  Rohrer;  interment  at  Barker, 
N.Y. 

Moyer,  Jay  Arthur,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Moyer,  was  born  in  Franconia  Twp.,  July 
15,  1940;  died  on  May  12,  1976;  aged  35  y.  He 
was  married  to  Susan  Long,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Michael  Jay),  his  parents, 
2 brothers  (Marvin  G.  and  Arlin  Ray  Moyer),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Harold  Knechel).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Towamencin  Mennonite 
Church,  in  charge  of  John  Freed  and  Harold 
Fly;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Pollard,  Allex,  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
Pollard,  was  born  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  Oct. 
2,  1889;  died  at  Mt,  Angel,  Ore.,  Apr.  28,  1976; 
aged  86  y.  On  Aug.  16,  1912,  he  was  married  to 
Elsie  Mattson,  who  preceded  him  in  death.  On 
Mar.  29,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Grace  Kauff- 
man, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Bernice  Jacobs,  Elizabeth  Mills,  Alice  Mul- 
key),  one  son  (Willard  Pollard),  11  grandchildren, 
and  11  great-grandchildren.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church  on 


Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Oyer  and  Paul 
Boomer;  interment  in  Bell  Passe  Cemetery, 
Woodburn,  Ore. 

Springer,  Menno  J.,  son  of  Valentine  and 
Katherine  (Litwiller)  Springer,  was  born  at 
Hopedale,  111.,  Mar.  11,  1903;  died  of  a coro- 
nary at  Hopedale  Medical  Complex  on  May  8, 
1976;  aged  73  y.  On  Sept.  1,  1931,  he  was 
married  to  Mabel  Good,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1966.  On  Aug.  25,  1973,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Hanck,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Steven),  2 daughters 
(LaVon  Vandiver  and  Lila  Martin),  one  stepson 
(Wayne  Hanck),  one  stepdaughter  (Jean  Weddle), 
8 grandchildren,  7 stepgrandchildren,  2 brothers 
(Homer  and  Aaron),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Ruth 
Zehr  and  Mrs.  Clara  Unzicker).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite 
Church  where  funeral  services  were  held  May 
11,  in  charge  of  Aden  Yoder  and  Adrian  Brock; 
interment  in  the  Mennonite  cemetery. 

Stauffer,  William,  son  of  Benedict  and  Magda- 
lene (Steider)  Stauffer,  was  born  in  Milford, 
Neb.,  Oct.  16,  1891;  died  at  Tofield,  Alta., 
May  13,  1976;  aged  84  y.  In  1915,  he  was 
married  to  Katie  Mae  Roth,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  in  July  1952.  Surviving  are  4 
daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  Roy  Buschert,  Pearl 

— Mrs.  Ernie  Yoder,  Florence  — Mrs.  Joseph 
Voegtlin,  and  Louida — Mrs.  Dennis  Reil), 
2 sons  (Merlin  and  Harley),  26  grandchildren, 
11  great-grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  one 
sister.  One  son  preceded  him  in  death.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  15, 
in  charge  of  Harold  Boettger  and  Merlin  Stauf- 
fer; interment  in  Salem  Church  cemetery. 

Steckley,  Esther,  daughter  of  Christian  R. 
and  Nancy  (Wagler)  Erb,  was  born  in  Perth 
Co.,  Ont.,  July  2,  1917;  died  suddenly  at  her 
home  at  Wellesley,  Ont.,  May  6,  1976;  aged 
58  y.  On  Jan.  18,  1940,  she  was  married  to 
Amos  Steckley,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Ralph),  one  daughter  (Elaine  — 
Mrs.  Manuel  Berez),  4 grandchildren,  her 
mother,  stepfather  (John  Nafziger),  one  broth- 
er (Dan  W.  Erb),  and  4 sisters  (Annie  — Mrs. 
Sylvester  Martin,  Mary — Mrs.  Aaron  Steck- 
ley, Katie  — Mrs.  Chris  E.  Gerber,  and  Amy 

— Mrs.  Norman  Zehr).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Maple  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  May  9,  in  charge 
of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  in 
the  adjoining  cemetery. 


P.  484  by  Lawrence  Yoder;  p.  485  by  Lydia  Penner; 
p.  486  by  Paul  Quiring. 


calendar 

North  Central  Conference,  Minot.  N.D.,  June  10-13. 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind,,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif,  July  31-Aug.  1. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Sask.,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention,  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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FBI  Drive  to  Discredit  King 

A L'.S.  Senate  ("onimittee  study  has  dis- 
closed alleged  attempts  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  discredit  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  after 
his  murder  in  1968.  The  disclosures  came 
in  one  of  a series  of  final  reports  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  and  Intelligence 
.Activities  which  is  studying  vv  hat  it  calls 
the  FBI’s  ‘‘secret  war  against  American 
citizens.  The  unsigned  report  was  prepared 
In  the  committee  s investigative  staff. 

L' rider  former  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
it  said,  the  FBI  pursued  a “vicious  ven- 
detta against  Dr.  King  from  1963  until 
sometime  after  his  death,  trying  to  dis- 
credit his  memorv'  and  to  stop  Congress 
from  making  his  birthday  a national  holi- 
day. 

I'he  smear  campaign  included  attempts 
to  prove  that  Dr.  King  yvas  communist- 
influenced  and  that  he  yy  as  guilty  of  im- 
morality- in  his  private  life.  Congress  has 
not  vet  voted  on  the  birthday  bill. 


Predicts  He’ll  Negotiate  Anglican  Wages 

A union  leader  in  London  predicts  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  be 
negotiating  and  bargaining  for  Anglican 
clergymen.  Russell  Miller,  an  executive  of 
the  Association  of  Scientific,  Technical,  and 
Managerial  Staffs,  made  the  comment 
upon  the  disclosure  that  20  clergy- 
men in  the  Manchester  area  have  joined 
the  “yvhite  collar  union  and  that  many 
others  have  show  n interest  in  joining. 

Christopher  Ford,  curate  of  a parish 
church  in  Woodhouse  Park  and  a 
member  of  the  union,  discussed  the  de- 
velopment with  neyvsmen.  “We  are 
not  after  double  time  for  Sunday  work 
or  anything  like  that,  ” he  said.  “We 
still  believe  the  ministry  is  a vocation 
of  service  to  the  community  and  Christ 
but  yve  believe  that  representation  and 
negotiations  concerning  working  con- 
ditions are  inadequate.’ 


Influence  Public  Policy  on  Hunger 

One  of  the  nation  s foremost  spokesmen 
on  world  hunger  told  a gathering  of  Chris- 
tian press  executives  to  use  their  publica- 
tions to  influence  “public  policy  on  hun- 
ger.” Declaring  that  there  is  “no  other 
way’  to  combat  hunger  except  through 
public  policy,  Arthur  Simon,  executive  di- 
rector of  Bread  for  the  World,  said  such 
action  is  an  “authentic  response  ” to  the 
gospel  mandate  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Simon,  addressing  a luncheon 


meeting  at  the  joint  national  convention 
of  the  Associated  Church  Press  and  the 
Catholic  Press  Association,  also  called 
for  a “national  citizens  movement  on 
the  hunger  question. 

“Bread  for  the  World  has  a vision 
of  a handful  of  people  — or  just  one 
person  in  every  American  church  — 
working  for  changes  in  public  policy 
concerning  hunger.  We  could  turn  this 
country  around  on  the  hunger  ques- 
tion, he  said. 


Presents  “Global”  Review 
of  Religious  Liberty 

Philip  A.  Potter,  general  secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  told  the 
Bicentennial  Conference  on  Religious 
Liberty  in  Philadelphia  that  “religious 
liberty  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Rather, 
he  said,  “it  is  a means  yvhereby  people 
mav  be  enabled  to  draw  from  the  depths 
of  spiritual  wisdom  and  revelation  in 
order  to  become  fuller  persons  expressing 
and  being  all  that  they  were  intended  to 
be.  ” 

In  his  address,  Dr.  Potter  presented  a 
“global  vieyy  ” of  religions  liberty,  and 
emphasized  the  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  situations  in  several 
areas  of  the  yvorld.  “Thanks  to  the  techno- 
logical revolution,  which  has  conquered 
space  and  brought  the  economics  of  peoples 
and  nations  so  closely  together,  ” he  said, 
“ there  is  no  yvay  of  being  isolated  in  to- 
day s world.  The  USA  has  played  a major 
role  in  this  process  as  the  nation  which 
has,  in  the  last  30  years,  become  the  most 
poyverful  state  in  the  world  with  its  tenta- 
cles, yy  hether  economic  or  military,  all  over 
the  globe. 


Pursuit  of  Excellence  Stressed 
by  Jesse  Jackson 

Jesse  Jackson,  national  president  of 
Operation  PUSH  (People  United  to  Save 
Humanity),  has  urged  black  people  to 
engage  in  “the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
every  facet  of  life  as  the  only  protection 
from  extinction  or  a return  to  slavery. 
Addressing  an  interreligious  audience  at 
the  Bicentennial  Conference  on  Religious 
Liberty  in  Philadelphia  the  civil  rights 
leader  said,  “Self-control  precedes  com- 
munity control.  We  must  love  ourselves 
properly  before  we  can  love  others  ade- 
quately. ” 

In  black  America,  Mr.  Jackson  com- 
mented, “We  stopped  being  servile,  and 
now  some  don  t want  to  be  of  service.  The 
general  rebellion  against  all  authority 
must  stop.  We  must  distinguish  that 
which  must  be  revered  from  that  which 
must  be  rebelled  against  in  order  that 
our  action  might  have  meaning.  ” 


Methodists  Ask  Phase-Out 
of  Tobacco  Industry 

In  a wide-ranging  resolution  on  drug 
and  alcohol  concerns,  delegates  to  the 
United  Methodist  General  Conference  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  asked  that  felony  penal- 
ties be  dropped  for  the  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  marijuana,  and  pro- 
posed steps  for  the  eventual  phasing 
out  of  the  tobacco  industry.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  statement  called  for  a pro- 
hibition on  advertising  of  tobacco  and  al- 
coholic beverages,  and  urged  physi- 
cians to  exercise  special  care  in  pre- 
scribing sedatives  and  stimulants. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a harmless 
drug,”  the  resolution  said,  “and  more 
investigation  will  lead  to  more  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  side  effects  of  mari- 
juana use.  This  knowledge  should  be  used 
to  warn  users,  however,  and  not  to 
brand  them  as  criminals. 

The  resolution  also  asked  a ban  on 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  urged  each  United  Methodist  to 
“consider  seriously  and  prayerfully  the 
witness  of  abstinence  as  a part  of  his 
or  her  equipment  for  Christian  mission 
in  the  world. 


Abridged  Bible  in  Large  Type 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  an- 
nounced the  publication  of  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  extra-large  print 
for  the  visually  handicapped,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  others.  “Selected  Passages  from 
the  Bible  contains  the  complete  Nexv 
Testament  and  the  most  popular  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  extra-large  print 
(18  point  type).  The  nexv  abridged  Bible 
is  822  pages  and  can  be  ordered  from 
American  Bible  Society,  P.  O.  Box  5656, 
Neyy  York,  NY  10017,  at  $5.18  per  copy. 
Order  number  is  00640. 


Government  Funds  Said  to  Support  TM 

Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  said  that  more  than 
$300,000  in  federal,  state,  and  local 
public  funds  has  been  used  in  the  past 
four  years  to  teach  or  promote  Transcen- 
dental Meditation  (TM)  in  the  U.S. 
The  agency,  which  joined  other  plain- 
tiffs in  a suit  in  federal  court  last  Feb- 
ruary in  New  Jersey  to  halt  the  teach- 
ing of  TM  in  five  '\’ew  Jersey  high 
schools,  charged  that  publicly  funded  TM 
programs  are  noyv  found  in  schools,  col- 
leges, drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs, 
and  in  nursing  homes. 

According  to  Americans  United,  TM 
contains  substantial  elements  of  the 
Hindu  religion  and  therefore  may  not 
be  constitutionally  taught  in  public 
institutions  at  public  expense. 
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Some  Notes  on  Learning 


A Gospel  Herald  reader  recently  expressed  interest  in 
knowing  more  about  the  editor.  It  is  my  general  opinion 
that  editors  are  better  heard  from  than  seen.  A low  profile 
keeps  the  editor’s  person  from  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
task  of  communicating  about  Christian  truth. 

But  his  request  makes  me  bold  to  publish  the  following 
about  myself.  In  truth,  it  comes  from  some  notes  I once 
made  for  a presentation  on  education  which  I could  not 
give  because  the  time  ran  out. 

Schools  and  schooling  have  always  interested  me.  I 
started  a little  late  because  I was  the  oldest  in  my  family 
and  my  mother  gave  me  an  extra  year  before  sending 
me  off  to  the  one-room  country  school  three-fourth  mile 
away.  My  wife,  Mary,  predicts,  however,  that  I will  never 
really  finish.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  if  I want  to  learn  a 
subject  thoroughly,  1 need  to  take  a study  course. 

It  is  a failing,  perhaps,  for  many  can  learn  what  they 
need  to  know  directly,  by  observation.  Indeed,  I never 
have  taken  courses  in  driver  training  or  gardening,  but 
doubtless  I could  learn  things  I need  to  know  about  these 
important  subjects  if  I studied  them  formally.  My  most 
recent  diploma  is  in  beekeeping,  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

With  a little  thought  I can  remember  almost  every  teach- 
er I had  in  nearly  20  years  of  formal  education  and  some- 
thing each  contributed  to  my  understanding.  (In  one  or  two 
cases,  very  little.)  I learned  arithmetic  from  Miss  Houck, 
my  first-grade  schoolteacher.  I learned  also  something 
about  being  Christian  from  Willis  Click  and  Elmer 
Stoltzfus  in  Rock  Sunday  school  near  Elverson,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1 know  I learned  from  them  even  though  I do 
not  remember  much  of  what  either  said.  Especially  I learned 
from  my  father.  Eor  five  years  we  worked  together  in 
farming.  Mostly  we  got  along  quite  well,  but  at  times  I 
thought  him  the  most  stubborn  man  in  all  Berks 
County. 

At  the  age  of  21  3/4  I left  the  farm  for  higher  educa- 
tion. More  than  half  of  the  next  20  years  included  some 
time  in  school.  I attended  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Go- 


shen College  Biblical  Seminary,  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  To  name  some  teachers  and  not  all  would 
seem  like  favoritism,  though  six  to  eight  come  to  mind 
as  being  particularly  influential.  Some  of  the  courses  were 
easy  and  some  very  difficult.  The  most  exasperating  was 
a course  in  statistics  presided  over  by  Professor  Asher, 
who  would  begin  class  with  “Are  there  any  questions?  ” 
I would  sit  there  almost  trembling  and  wish  that  I knew 
enough  about  the  subject  to  ask  an  intelligent  question. 

I have  learned  during  more  than  20  years  at  Mennonite 
Publishing  House.  I have  learned  from  my  administrators: 
Ralph  Hernley,  Millard  Lind,  Ellrose  Zook,  Paul  Lederach, 
Ben  Cutrell.  I have  learned  too  from  associates.  Sometimes 
I learned  how  to  perform  a task.  Otherwise  I learned 
attitudes,  patience,  perspective.  I am  confident  that  what 
I learned  was  not  necessarily  what  either  of  us  had  in 
mind  at  the  time. 

I have  learned  particularly  that  it  takes  the  cooperation 
of  many  people  to  publish  a magazine  such  as  Gospel 
Herald.  Every  week  when  a new  issue  appears,  I snatch 
it  for  a quick  look  at  my  work.  Yet  I know  as  I do  so  that 
it  is  not  mine,  even  the  editorial.  The  very  form  of  it  is 
the  work  of  others,  from  my  secretary  Elva  Yoder,  who 
types  what  few  could  read,  through  the  copy  editor,  type- 
setter, pressman,  and  all  those  who  perform  the  finishing 
and  mailing  operations.  Some  years  ago  when  I was  editor 
of  Christian  Living,  we  collected  the  signatures  of  all  at 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  who  worked  directly  with  the 
magazine.  They  filled  a page! 

The  principle  back  of  this  has  been  known  for  millennia. 
It  is  described  most  adequately  by  Paul  at  several  points 
in  his  writings.  The  church,  he  says,  is  like  a body  and 
when  each  part  contributes  what  it  can  do  best,  the  good 
of  all  is  served. 

Learning  is  not  only,  perhaps  not  even  principally,  train- 
ing in  skills,  though  this  training  is  not  to  be  despised.  It 
is  rather  a process  of  each  person  discovering  personal 
identity  and  what  he  has  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the 
body.  And  being  willing  to  do  it.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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Why 

a Christ- Centered 
Faith? 

by  Dale  W.  Brown 


Every  once  in  a while,  the  Gallup  or  Harris  poll  conducts 
a vote  on  God.  And  of  course  God  always  comes  out  better 
than  our  president  or  governor.  I think  the  last  time  that 
I read  one  of  these  polls,  over  95  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  said  that  they  believed  in  God.  Most  of  us, 
sooner  or  later  come  to  realize  that  we  can’t  account  for 
life  without  thinking  of  God. 

I want  to  focus  on  a question  about  which  we  are  not 
nearly  as  much  in  agreement.  Namely,  given  this  belief 
in  God,  how  does  God  get  through  to  us,  or  how  do  we 
get  through  to  God?  If  you  were  God  and  you  wanted 
to  get  through  to  people,  how  would  you  do  it?  Now  if  I 
knew  the  exact  answers  to  that  question  and  I could  really 
spell  it  out  neatly,  God  would  no  longer  be  God.  I would 
be  God.  But  we  cannot  help  but  attempt  to  think  about 
that  question  and  the  various  answers  which  have  been 
given.  So  I 11  try  to  give  some  of  the  options  which  are 
most  common. 

Some  Ideas  of  How  God  Communicates.  The  first  one  is 
to  have  God  saying  something  like  this:  “I’ll  make  some 
rules  and  some  principles  and  some  laws.  And  these  laws 


will  be  created  in  such  a way  that  they  can  get  in  touch 
with  the  rational  minds  of  My  creatures.  And  if  they 
want  to  know  what  I’m  like,  then  they  can  discover 
these  laws  and  principles  that  I have  created  and  placed 
at  the  center  of  what  reality  is  all  about.  For  example, 
take  the  law  of  gravity.  If  My  creatures  obey  it,  they  get 
along  all  right;  if  they  don’t  obey  it,  they’ll  break  their 
necks.  Or  there  are  laws  like  those  which  are  called 
moral  or  spiritual  laws.  If  they  discover  them  and  live 
by  them,  things  will  go  along  fine;  if  they  don’t  live 
by  them,  things  won  t work  out  so  well.” 

This  view  is  at  least  one  form  of  what  technically  goes 
under  the  name  of  philosophical  idealism.  I remember  in 
my  own  pilgrimage  when  I was  having  a very  difficult 
time  spelling  Christ  with  a capital  C,  for  a while  I was 
very  willing  to  spell  truth  with  a capital  T and  law 
with  a capital  L.  Then  I began  to  have  questions  because 
the  more  I thought  about  this  the  more  I came  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  to  set  it  up  this  way  would  mean 
that  the  most  clever  minds  would  be  those  which  would 
be  closest  to  God.  I realized  that  in  my  experience  it  often 
just  didn’t  work  out  this  way.  I also  came  to  see  that 


the  human  predicament  is  so  complicated  that  it’s  an  over- 
simplification to  explain  our  plight  by  just  saying  that  we 
have  a lack  of  proper  knowledge.  We  can  know  so  much 
and  make  so  much  and  still  not  be  moral  in  the  way  that 
we  use  what  we  make. 

Now  a second  option  is  to  put  these  words  in  the  mouth 
of  God:  “I’ll  make  a book,  and  I’ll  write  down  every- 
thing that  I want  My  creatures  to  know.  I’ll  send  this 
book  airmail.  Then,  if  they  want  to  know  what  I’m 
thinking,  they’ll  know  that  it’s  in  the  book.  ” And  so  we 
have  the  Muslims  who  believe  that  the  angel  Gabriel 
translated  word  for  word  the  Koran  to  the  illiterate 
prophet  Muhammad.  They  believe  that  God  was  reveal- 
ing Himself  as  much  as  He  was  revealing  information 
about  Himself,  and  that  His  book  is  so  sacred  that  if 
you  translate  it  into  any  other  language,  you  can  no 
longer  call  it  the  Koran.  It  must  be  kept  in  the  original 
language  in  its  pure,  sacred  form. 

In  a similar  way,  there  was  a visionary  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Joe  Smith  in  the  last  century  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  He  believed  that  he  uncovered  these  gold- 
en tablets  which  millions  of  people  called  Mormons 
now  regard  as  the  book  which  is  authoritative  for  their 
religion,  their  life,  and  their  practices.  Christianity  also 
has  a book,  but  Christianity  is  much  more  than  a reli- 
gion about  a book. 

A third  option  is  to  do  as  many  who  have  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  God  something  like  this:  “I’ll  make  an 
institution.  There’s  the  Apostle  Peter.  He’ll  be  the 
head  of  that  institution,  and  those  who  follow  him  and  sit 
in  his  chair  will  be  infallible  when  it  comes  to  speaking 
in  some  ways  about  faith  and  morality.  ” Now  Roman 
Catholic  brothers  and  sisters  are  reformulating  what 
they  feel  about  all  this;  some  of  them  in  fairly  drastic 
ways.  But  there  are  other  variations  of  this  same  thing. 

There  are  many  in  our  world  who  identify  ultimate 
reality  of  God  with  nation  or  tribe  or  race.  And  in 
this  U.S.  Bicentennial  year,  if  I would  have  any  word 
to  the  Anabaptists,  I would  say  just  to  figure  out  again 
for  yourself  and  then  to  share  with  others  how  you 
have  come  to  a position  that  you  cannot  identify  com- 
pletely the  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with 
citizenship  in  any  tribe  or  nation. 

There  is  another  way  which  has  often  appeared, 
which  might  be  a variation  of  the  first.  “I’ll  take  hunks 
of  Myself  and  I’ll  place  those  in  My  creatures.  If  they 
want  to  know  Me,  then  they’ll  look  within  and  medi- 
tate. They  will  find  Me  by  looking  within  themselves.  ” 
One  of  the  popular  variations  of  this  in  the  world  is 
that  these  little  hunks  are  called  souls.  They  dwell  in 
us  for  a while  and  then  at  the  time  we  die  escape 
and  go  someplace  else  to  live.  Through  hypnosis  we 
can  sometimes  find  out  in  whom  our  souls  have  lived 


Dale  W.  Brown  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  teaches 
at  Bethany  Biblical  Seminary,  Oak  Brook,  111.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
an  address  given  at  Goshen  College  during  Christian  Life  and  Renewal 
Week 


in  the  past.  Who  knows,  I might  have  been  in  Cleopa- 
tra’s cat  at  one  time,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Judeo-Christian  interpretation  has  been  one  to 
question  this  type  of  dualism,  which  sets  up  a real  good 
part  of  us  — the  hunk  of  God  so  that  the  rest  of  us  is 
not  as  valuable.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Bible  the  soul 
is  defined  as  the  whole  person.  Rather  than  seeing 
salvation  as  a hunk  of  us  escaping  from  the  rest  of  us, 
the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  views  salvation  as  the 
redemption  of  the  total  person  and  of  the  world. 

Through  a Person.  Now  I’ve  presented  some  of  these 
options  in  a very  inadequate  way,  and  to  some  who 
would  hold  them,  certainly  in  a very  unfair  way.  Now  I 
am  ready  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  to  say  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  Christian  response  to  the  question  of  how 
God  gets  through  to  us.  Someone  has  said  that  when  God 
wanted  to  get  through  to  us  — make  a call  — He  didn’t 
call  station-to-station  but  He  called  person-to-person. 
When  God  wanted  to  get  through  to  persons.  He  became 
a person.  When  some  have  looked  at  this  thing  of  a God- 
man  they  have  felt  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  be  an  absur- 
dity of  absurdities.  I’ve  had  times  when  it  sort  of  seems 
that  way  to  me.  But  there  are  other  times  when  I think 
there  is  a lot  of  logic  to  what  the  gospel  says  God  did. 
It  makes  a lot  of  sense. 

If  God  wanted  to  get  through  to  persons,  what  better 
way  to  do  it  than  to  become  a person?  If  God  wants 
people  to  understand  Him,  what  better  way  to  do  so  than 
to  become  a person  just  like  you  and  me?  But  since 
we  re  so  different,  we  re  so  messed  up  and  mixed  up 
often,  then  He  not  only  had  to  create  a person  who’s 
just  like  us,  but  He  had  to  create  a person  who’s  not 
like  us,  in  order  to  really  help  us.  And  in  that  creating 
of  a person  who’s  like  us  but  yet  who’s  not  like  us,  we 
get  a basis  for  the  humanity  and  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord. 
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God  came  in  a personal  way,  and  God  continues  to 
come  to  us  through  other  persons.  And  because  Chris- 
tianity places  a Person  at  the  center  of  its  clue  to  reality, 
it  has  given  to  Western  civilization  this  legacy  of  the 
worth  and  the  uniqueness  and  the  value  of  each  person. 

What  is  God  like?  There’s  this  story  about  a Man  who 
had  disciples  and  they  were  objecting  to  dirty,  noisy  little 
children,  and  He  said,  “Let  them  come  to  me.  ” For  He 
was  one  who  was  also  known  as  a friend  of  sinners  and 
outcasts.  The  Christian  faith  says  God  is  like  that. 

What  is  God  like?  The  same  Man  was  walking  through 
the  field  with  His  disciples  and  they  were  plucking  grain. 
And  the  religious  leaders  of  that  day  came  and  said,  “You 
can’t  do  that.  That  violates  our  sacred  traditions.  ” And 
He  said,  “The  sabbath  was  made  for  us.  We  are  not  made 
to  fit  into  the  sabbath.  ” The  Christian  faith  says  that  God 
is  like  that. 

There  was  a great  feast,  and  people  came  by  the  thou- 
sands to  the  temple  to  offer  sacrifices.  There  were 
people  who  were  profiting  on  that,  exploiting  the  people. 
There  was  a Man  who  came  along  and  was  mad  at  this 


kind  of  injustice.  He  tipped  over  the  tables  and  started 
quoting  Scriptures;  “God  said  that  this  house  is  a place  of 
prayer.  You’ve  made  it  a den  of  thieves.”  The  Christian 
faith  says  that  God  is  like  that. 

Here  is  a Man  who  taught  a whole  completely  dif- 
ferent view  of  what  greatness  is  all  about  with  “the 
greatest  shall  be  the  servant.  ” And  then  during  the  last 
meal  He  had  with  them.  He  took  a towel  and  He  began 
to  live  as  He  taught  as  He  washed  their  feet.  And  the 
Christian  faith  says  that  God  is  like  that. 

What  is  God  like?  They  took  this  Man,  they  dragged 
Him  to  a cross,  they  scourged  Him,  they  nailed  spikes 
through  His  limbs,  and  they  pierced  Him  in  the  side.  And 
in  the  midst  of  it  all  He  said,  “Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  ” And  the  Christian  faith 
says  God  is  like  that. 

Never  accept  any  idea  of  God  which  makes  God  different 
from  Jesus.  “For  it  is  the  God  who  said,  ‘Let  light  shine 
out  of  darkness,”  who  has  shone  in  our  hearts  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Christ  ” (2  Cor.  4:6).  ^ 


The  Broken  Commandment 

by  Val  Swartzendruber 


It  is  happening  in  youth  centers  and  coffeehouses 
in  America.  People  who  would  not  care  to  enter  a church 
are  being  reached  in  the  informal  activities  of  a social  set- 
ting. Non-Christians  used  to  attend  church  services 
and  revival  meetings  in  rural  areas  fifty  years  ago  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  place  to  go.  I remember  at  the 
small  country  church,  where  I was  taken  as  a boy,  in  nice 
weather  when  the  church  windows  were  open  at  eve- 
ning services,  the  non-Christian  young  men  from  the 
community  would  be  on  the  outside  of  the  windows  quietly 
listening. 

Today  at  most  of  our  services  there  is  seldom  a non- 
Christian  in  attendance,  so  the  services  and  sermons  are 
mostly  for  the  believer.  In  the  early  advent  of  the  radio, 
gospel  broadcasts  were  an  effective  tool  of  evangelism.  To- 
day if  the  non-Christian  happens  to  tune  in  to  a gospel 
program,  most  of  them  soon  turn  to  a program  more  to 
their  liking.  Because  of  this  a great  percent  of  gospel 
programs  are  geared  to  the  believer. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  about  the  non-Christian  if  he 
doesn’t  attend  church,  read  the  Bible,  or  listen  to  the 
gospel?  Shall  we  give  up? 

There  is  a commandment  in  Luke  14  that  has  been  woe- 
fully neglected  by  us  who  are  Christians.  Yes,  we  more  than 
neglect,  it  seems  we  willfully  break  it  again  and  again.  Jesus 
had  been  invited  to  one  of  those  Sunday  dinners  so 
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many  of  us  enjoy,  and  I’m  sure  He  enjoyed  it  too.  But 
before  He  left  He  gave  His  host  this  commandment, 
“When  you  give  a luncheon  or  dinner,  do  not  invite  your 
friends,  your  brother,  or  relatives,  or  your  rich  neighbors; 
if  you  do,  they  will  invite  you  back.  But  when  you  give 
a banquet,  invite  the  poor,  the  crippled,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  you  will  be  blessed.” 

The  youth  center  or  coffeehouse  approach  is  one  way  of 
keeping  this  commandment.  It  is  also  one  method  of 
evangelism  that  seems  to  be  working  in  our  times.  But  the 
youth  center  is  geared  to  reaching  the  young,  is  there  no 
method  of  reaching  people  of  other  ages?  Jesus  had  a method 
of  reaching  adults  that  He  used  even  if  He  was  criticized 
for  it.  His  method,  much  to  the  horror  of  the  Pharisees, 
was  to  mingle  and  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

In  our  early  training  many  of  us  have  been  taught  so 
strongly  to  avoid  sin  that  we  might  come  to  believe  that 
this  includes  avoiding  the  sinner,  which  is  just  the  oppo- 
site of  what  Jesus  did.  In  Luke  5,  He  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a feast  at  the  house  of  Levi,  and  in  Luke  19, 
He  was  guest  of  the  sinner  Zacchaeus.  A friend  once  said 
that  we  Christians  are  clannish.  He  didn’t  say  it  bit- 
terly, only  as  a fact.  Jesus  was  criticized  for  not  being 
clannish.  In  our  times  when  some  methods  of  evangelism 
are  no  longer  effective,  there  are  two  that  seem  to  work, 
the  youth  center,  a relatively  new  method,  and  then  the 
old  method  that  Jesus  used,  eating  and  mingling  with 
sinners.  There  is  no  substitute  for  loving  people  into 
the  kingdom. 
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Freedom  in  Christ 


by  Dionisio  Byler 


In  the  past  week  or  so  I have  received  a number  of 
Gospel  Heralds,  which  arrive  quite  irregularly  with  the 
surface  mail  from  the  States.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  read  through  them,  and  I almost  feel  that  I’m  still  some- 
how in  touch  with  Mennonites  in  America.  I was  born  in 
Argentina  and  returned  here  in  early  1972  as  an  Overseas 
Mission  Associate  under  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 
When  my  assignment  expired,  I got  married  and  stayed. 
Eight  days  after  leaving  the  States,  the  U.S.  marshal 
showed  up  at  my  former  residence  in  Goshen  with  a 
warrant  for  my  arrest  as  a conscientious  objector  to  cooper- 
ation with  the  draft. 

I have  been  reading  about  the  Bicentennial  in  North 
America  and  think  I might  have  a thought  or  two  to 
contribute  on  the  subject.  I hope  it  doesn’t  sound  pre- 
sumptuous. Just  to  help  me  order  my  thoughts,  I would 
like  to  respond  in  some  measure  to  the  article  “My  Atti- 
tude Toward  My  Country  ” by  Benjamin  F.  Lapp  (Feb.  10). 

In  the  first  place,  I would  raise  a question  of  editorial 
policy.  The  article  is  introduced  as  a Mennonite  response 
to  the  U.S.  anniversary.  On  June  30,  1970,  a letter  which 
1 wrote  to  the  Goshen,  Indiana,  draft  board  appeared  in 
the  Gospel  Herald.  Brother  Drescher  (whom  I don’t  mean 
to  criticize  here)  saw  fit  to  footnote  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  position  I expressed  was  not  the  official 
Mennonite  stance.  In  fact  it  is  the  very  stance  which 
Benjamin  F.  Lapp  classifies  as  a sin  (page  104).  What 
both  Drescher  and  Lapp  probably  ignore  is  one  aspect 
of  my  coming  to  a decision  on  noncooperation  with  the 
draft. 

In  the  summer  of  1969  some  of  my  friends  from  Goshen 
College  decided  to  go  to  the  Mennonite  General  Con- 
ference with  the  purpose  of  securing  official  support  for 
the  noncooperation  stance.  As  they  left,  I told  them 
that  if  the  Mennonite  Church  recognized  the  validity  of 
that  position  I would  feel  free  to  return  my  draft  cards. 
I had  had  a strong  conviction  to  the  effect  for  months  but 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  act  without  the  support  of  my 
church.  The  1969  General  Conference  is  now  history. 
And  one  of  its  results  was  that  in  early  December  1 
wrote  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Gospel  Herald  as 
a supposedly  unofficial  stance. 

1 hope  I am  not  blamed  if  I can’t  help  but  feel  slightly 
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disturbed  by  the  appearance,  with  no  qualifications,  of 
an  article  which  labels  a position  arrived  at  with  so  much 
care  for  the  feeling  of  the  “body,”  with  so  much  prayer 
and  Bible  study  — a sin!  The  one  article  is  called  a 
“Mennonite  response.”  The  other  is  disclaimed  as  un- 
official. I have  received  my  nonresistant  teaching  from 
the  Mennonite  Church.  1 have  read  books  printed  in  her 
press,  including  Menno  Simons’  writings  and  the  Martyrs 
Mirror.  1 have  diligently  studied  my  Bible.  Forgive  me  if 
I suggest  the  introductory  comments  should  have  been 
switched  around. 

Second,  I agree  with  the  Lapp  article’s  stress  of  our 
need  to  be  subject  to  and  pray  for  those  in  authority.  The 
fact  that  I must  qualify  my  subjection  as  Peter  did  (“We 
must  obey  God  rather  than  men  ”)  under  certain  very  spe- 
cial circumstances  does  not  negate  this.  However  I would 
add  one  comment  about  the  nature  of  our  prayers,  I 
hope  Brother  Lapp  allows  me  the  right  to  pray  for  our 
tyrannical  military  dictators  in  Argentina,  and  the  Russian 
Christians  the  right  to  pray  for  their  communist  authori- 
ties, in  the  same  manner  as  an  American  Christian  should 
pray  for  his  authorities.  May  my  brothers  and  sisters  in 
America  word  their  prayers  for  those  in  authority  in  such 
a way  that  the  same  prayer  could  be  prayed  for  Castro 
by  a Cuban.  Is  this  not  what  Paul  means?  Let  us  note, 
therefore,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pray  for  those  in 
authority,  and  not  for  institutions,  such  as  “the  govern- 
ment. ” Our  prayers  are  personal  prayers  for  people  much 
in  need  of  wisdom  and  repentance,  and  not  prayers  of 
support  for  their  policies  or  for  a particular  institution  of 
government.  Democracy  may  fall,  as  it  recently  has  here  in 
Argentina,  and  then  we  shall  begin  praying  for  the  in- 
dividuals who  made  it  fall! 

I would  also  comment  on  subjection  to  authority:  Let 
not  one  person  among  those  who  would  shake  their 
finger  at  us  conscientious  objectors  to  cooperation  be 
heard  to  celebrate  in  any  manner  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  American  Revolution.  The  revolution  against 
the  God-anointed  authority  over  the  American  colonies. 
King  George  III.  If  you  are  so  strong  on  subjection  don’t 
celebrate  a revolution! 

Third,  I would  comment  on  the  meaning  of  freedom  for 
Christians.  Brother  Lapp  suggests  that  the  symbol  of 
freedom  is  the  American  flag.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  other 
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countries  would  strongly  object,  in  the  light  of  American 
foreign  policy  throughout  its  history.  In  fact,  the  citizen 
of  anv  given  country  is  bound  to  think  in  terms  of  his  own 
nation’s  flag  as  the  symbol  of  freedom.  I dare  say  the 
Chinese  citizen  feels  exactly  the  same  emotions  as  he 
sees  the  red  and  gold  communist  flag  of  his  country,  as 
any  American  feels  as  he  beholds  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  symbolizes  for  him  that  which  he  understands 
as  freedom. 

But  as  a Christian,  my  citizenship  is  in  another  nation, 
not  of  this  earth.  As  a Christian  I have  a different  con- 
cept of  freedom.  I also  have  many  more  meaningful  sym- 
bols of  freedom.  Say  baptism,  for  example,  or  the  cross. 
The  freedom  that  really  matters  is  the  freedom  of  the 
spirit.  The  freedom  from  sin.  When  I accepted  Jesus  as 
my  Savior  and  Lord,  I was  freed  from  the  bondage  and 
oppression  of  a sinful  way  of  life.  God’s  Spirit  in  me  has 

Menno's 

In  Mennoland  it  is  the  year  of  the  bearded  ones.  They 
i peer  out  at  us  from  editorial  pages,  lecture  to  us  on  our 
college  campuses,  bristle  at  us  from  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  beard  seems  to  be  the  mark  of  the  leader.  Proof  of 
such  can  be  found  on  Menno’s  seminary  campuses  where 
future  chiefs  are  being  trained. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  remembers  when  the  full  beard,  the 
grow-as-you-are  variety,  marked  the  Amish  brother  of  the 
; area,  while  the  more  neatly  trimmed  ones  identified  the 
Conservative  Mennonites  in  our  midst.  By  their  facial  fruits 
you  knew  them,  respected  their  beliefs.  But  no  longer  is  it 
true  that  hair  below  the  ears  necessarily  identifies  the 
Menno  clan  to  the  right  of  the  religious  spectrum.  In  some 
cases  the  cycle  has  wheeled  a full  180  degrees. 

I Surely  the  beard  is  an  amoral  affair  in  itself,  neither  right 
I nor  wrong.  The  reason  for  wearing  one,  however,  might 

> well  be  examined. 

For  some  the  beard  is  a call  to  simplicity.  The  blue 
. jean  generation  of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  may  have  left 
I some  things  to  be  desired,  but  their  testimony  against 
the  rat  race,  the  need  to  keep  up  with  the  Yoders,  carried 
j a certain  element  of  validity  with  it.  To  be  unshaven  was 
‘ and  can  be  a testimony  against  materialism.  It  can  be  a 

► good  testimony,  one  that  needs  to  be  heard.  One  might 
f argue,  however,  that  Jesus’  suggestion  in  Mt.  19:21,  if 

carried  out  in  its  fullness,  would  speak  even  more  clearly. 

The  beard  may  be  to  some  brethren  what  cosmetics 
^ are  to  some  sisters,  an  attempt  to  improve  on  one  s gen- 
I etic  inheritance,  a bit  of  camouflage.  The  beard  can  cover 
a weak  chin,  widen  a narrow  physiognomy,  lengthen 
one  that  nature  shortened.  And  simply  because  something 
makes  one  look  better,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  wrong. 
But,  if  tending  and  currying  it  becomes  an  obsession,  the 
wearer  s pride  and  joy,  then  the  brethren  concerned  need 
1 Peter  3:1-4  as  much  as  the  sisters. 


raised  me  up  to  the  status  of  His  Son.  I can  live  under  a 
military  dictatorship,  as  I do,  and  be  one  of  the  free 
ones.  Praise  God!  I fail  to  understand  how  you  in  America 
are  any  more  free  than  I,  a son  of  God  in  Argentina,  or 
than  any  other  son  of  God  in  any  other  country.  What  are 
you  thanking  and  praising  God  for:  your  newfound  free- 
dom in  Christ?  Or  a particular  social  and  political  or- 
ganization? 

Praise  God  we  are  free!  But  our  freedom  has  come 
about  through  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
through  the  military  success  of  General  Washington  and 
the  others  of  his  rebel  guerrilla  army.  Let  us  never  cease 
to  give  thanks  for  our  freedom.  All  of  us;  you  who  live 
in  a democracy,  we  who  live  in  a military  dictatorship, 
and  you  who  live  under  socialism.  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  in  us,  we  are  truly  free.  Bicentennial  or  no  Bicenten- 
nial. ^ 

Opinion 

I would  be  disturbed  if  the  wearing  of  a beard  became 
the  badge  marking  a certain  level  of  academic  excellence 
or  position  on  Menno’s  ladder  of  success.  I believe  in  sym- 
bols, but  not  for  that  purpose.  We  have  discarded  more 
worthy  symbols. 

Perhaps  the  beard  is  a flag  that  waves  in  protest 
at  our  nation’s  recent  Watergating  and  Lockheeding  ac- 
tivities. It  is  a call  to  return  to  the  moral  values  of 
earlier  times.  As  such  a sign  of  rebellion  it  fits  well  into 
this  present  200th  year  anniversary  celebration  in  the 
United  States,  Canadians  best  waiting  until  the  year  2067 
to  stop  shaving. 

And  protest  is  not  bad.  Certainly  Jesus  protested  some 
of  the  status  quo  of  His  day,  much  of  His  protest  re- 
served, however,  for  the  church  of  His  time,  not  the  state. 
He  became  no  human  picket  sign.  In  a culture  of  bearded 
ones,  He  did  not  remove  His  as  a sign  of  protest.  His 
gentle  spirit,  loving  concern,  total  obedience  to  the 
Father,  spoke  more  clearly  than  any  picket  sign  He  might 
have  carried,  any  beard  He  might  or  might  not  have  worn. 

Some  time  ago  Menno  B.  Hurd  received  a letter  cen- 
soring him  for  being  beardless.  Leviticus  19:27  and  2 Sam. 
10:5  were  cited  as  clear  evidence  that  all  was  not  right 
with  my  soul.  Although  recognizing  my  brother’s  right  to 
counsel  me,  I did  not  feel  called  to  practice  a new  form 
of  legalism.  For  so  it  appeared  to  me  at  that  time. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit  will  speak  to 
me  of  my  need  to  wear  a beard.  And  if  He  does,  I sense 
it  will  not  be  to  improve  on  a face  that  has  already  lost, 
to  announce  that  I have  arrived,  to  protest  the  status 
quo  or  lack  of  status  quo. 

Again,  the  beard  is  an  amoral  affair  in  itself.  If  I 
wear  one,  to  me  it  would  be  wisdom  to  know  why.  If  I do 
not,  it  would  be  foolishness  to  stumble  because  my  brother 
so  adorned  himself.  Menno  B.  Hurd  ^ 
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I Get  By  with  a Little  Help 
from  My  Friends 

by  Arthur  Griffin 


Coined  from  an  old  Beatles  song,  these  words  grace  the 
top  of  my  desk  in  the  form  of  a wooden  plaque.  They’re 
there  to  remind  me  that  I am  not  going  to  make  it  alone 
and  those  persons  who  are  in  this  with  me,  are  indeed, 
“my  friends  ’ The  thing  I’m  talking  about  is  the  education- 
al experience  of  minority  people.  As  director  of  High-Aim, 
I have  an  overview  of  the  educational  development  of 
Mennonite  minority  peoples.  And  over  the  past  ten  years, 
I m afraid  that  our  educational  development  as  a whole 
group  has  not  been  good. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be  said  about  the 
High-Aimer’s  experience.  I’m  not  going  to  shock  you 
with  stories  of  how  High-Aim  students  are  sent  to  the 
basement  in  chains  every  day  at  6:00  p.m.  only  to  emerge 
at  7:00  a m.  the  next  morning,  nor  will  I tell  you  of  how 
the  mice  in  their  damp  dungeons  have  to  fight  with  the 
High-Aimers  for  sustenance.  I won’t  even  tell  you  that 
the  schoolteachers  ask  the  High-Aim  students  questions 
like,  “Within  three,  how  many  people  are  there  in  the 
world?  ” and  then  fail  them  when  they  are  wrong.  But  I 
will  say  that  the  spirit  of  racism  still  exists  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  and  there  can  be  no  less  deserving  victim 
than  the  lowly  minority  student  trying  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. It  seems  that  in  terms  of  education,  the  higher  we 
reach,  the  deeper  we  fall! 

Let’s  Hurt  Together.  So  why  am  I sharing  this  with 
you?  You,  who  1 really  don’t  know  that  well,  quite  pos- 
sibly won’t  get  the  chance  to  meet,  and  who  might  not 
even  care  about  what  I’m  saying,  why  am  I confronting 
you?  Well,  it’s  simple.  It  s my  problem  and  if  we  are 
working  together  then  it’s  your  problem  too.  If  my  eye 
hurts,  then  the  rest  of  me  is  not  going  to  function  at  top 
efficiency  either.  We  have  a need  for  some  real  inter- 


Arthur  Griffin  is  director  of  High-Aim,  a program  of  secondary  level 
educational  assistance  to  inner-city  youth.  This  program  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  but  is  being  transferred  to  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Education. 


racial  as  well  as  interpersonal  identification  and  affirma- 
tion that  we  as  a church  are  not  used  to.  We  have  dealt 
with  militarism  and  we  are  quick  to  take  our  stand  in  favor 
of  decreased  military  expenditures  and  withdrawal  from 
military  involvement  on  foreign  soil  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  hunger  and  poverty  and  health. 

But  we  have  never  identified  ourselves  with  the 
minority  people  here  in  America  to  the  point  of  allowing 
them  an  educational  experience  that  they  can  use  and  take 
back  home  with  them  to  Chicago,  or  Omaha,  or  Browns- 
ville, or  Defiance.  Black  churches,  Latin  churches,  and  In- 
dian churches  are  echoing  the  need  for  an  educational  ex- 
perience that  their  young  people  can  bring  back,  rather 
than  one  that  confuses  and  leads  them  away  from  home. 

We,  as  a church,  have  been  taught  to  identify  across 
overseas  lines.  We  are  taught  in  school  with  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Exchange  program,  in  college  with  Over- 
seas Studies,  and  after  school  with  missionary  participa- 
tion. It  is  quite  an  admirable  thing  to  “spend  some  time  ” 
overseas  or  in  a country  with  another  culture  and  language, 
but  we  do  not  fully  see  the  benefit  of  identifying  with 
those  minority  persons  who  find  themselves  here.  An 
example  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  There  was  support  from  the  black  church  and 
the  request  was  made  to  people  “higher  up  ” to  remem- 
ber that  date.  The  request  was  turned  down  and  the 
reason  was  that  those  people  in  authoritative  positions 
would  not  identify  with  the  people  making  the  request. 

By  now  you  may  be  asking,  “Exactly  how  do  we 
not  identify?  We  have  donated  monies  for  High-Aim  and 
for  other  minority  functions  and  maybe  even  hosted  a 
minority  person  or  two  for  a while.  It  seems  unfair  that 
you  harangue  us  with  talk  of  nonidentification,  nonaffir- 
mation. ” 

I want  to,  at  this  point,  bring  to  mind  that  not  every 
minority  person  who  ever  went  to  a Mennonite  high 
school  turned  out  bad.  Not  all  went  the  road  of  destruc- 
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tion  and  separation  from  Mennonite  ideals.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  have  many  success  stories.  I am  tempted  to 
name  a few  of  these  persons  but  that  is  not  my  intent. 
We  do  have  many  success  stories,  according  to  Mennonite 
standards.  If  you  bring  in  Latin  standards,  or  black  stan- 
dards, or  Indian  standards,  that  knocks  quite  a few  off  the 
list,  but  still  we  have  some  success  stories  that  each 
ethnic  group  can  boast  of. 

A Movement  Away  from  the  Church.  But  now  the  trend 
is  movement  away  from  rather  than  into  the  Mennonite 
Church.  Minority  people  used  to  leave  the  church  around 
the  ages  of  17,  18,  or  19.  Now  the  age  is  down  to  13,  14, 
and  15.  Black  people  are  finding  less  and  less  interest 
educationally  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  so  you  have  a 
great  exodus  to  state  and  public  schools.  And  tradition 
has  it  that  once  they  go,  they’re  gone.  Along  with 
the  great  success  stories  within  the  Mennonite  Church,  there 
are  just  as  many  success  stories  of  minority  people  who 
have  left  the  Mennonite  Church  and  gone  into  state  and 
public  educational  systems  and  have  become  influential 
people  in  their  respective  worlds, 

History  dictates  that  those  people  who  join  the 
Mennonite  Church  conform  to  the  Mennonite  Swiss- 
German  culture.  A painful  reminder  is  the  wearing  of 
coverings  and  plain  suits  by  black  women  and  black 
men,  all  in  an  effort  to  emulate  the  ethnic  Mennonite. 
But  we  are  now  a part  of  a culturally  diverse  church. 
Each  group  has  its  own  distinctions  that  make  it  a re- 
sult of  two  cultural  entities,  for  example,  Latino-Menno- 
nite,  black-Mennonite,  Indian-Mennonite. 

Educationally,  each  group  has  its  own  way  of  utilizing 
knowledge.  Part  of  cultural  sharing  is  discovering  and 
learning  how  other  cultures  use  their  knowledge  and 
what  knowledge,  teaching  method,  instructional  help,  and 
learning  conditions  would  best  suit  each  ethnic  group.  We 
would  all  become  the  richer  for  it  because  for  the  first 
time  we  could  learn  how  each  group  within  our  own  struc- 
ture functions.  We  would  achieve  an  interracial  unit  with 
each  group  being  on  the  learning  and  teaching  end. 

So  what  does  all  of  this  mean  and  how  does  it  look  for 
the  future?  First  of  all,  the  trend  has  reversed  itself  in 
terms  of  minority  people  and  Mennonite  education.  Where, 
as  before,  a large  number  of  High-Aim  students  went 
to  Mennonite  colleges  after  high  school,  now  one  out  of 
nine  high  school  grads  attends  a Mennonite  college.  The 
number  of  High-Aim  students  is  also  dwindling  from  both 
ends.  There  are  fewer  coming  and  fewer  staying  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  A particularly  sad  incident  is  that 
of  the  Omaha  minority  students  who  felt  negatively  about 
their  high  school  experience  in  High-Aim.  Currently  we 
do  not  have  a soul  in  High-Aim  from  Omaha.  What  will 
this  do  educationally  for  those  students? 

Can  We  Identify?  Can  we,  as  a church  body  and  as  a 
unit,  feel  with  the  hurts  of  even  one  of  our  black,  Latin, 
or  Indian  churches?  I have  stated  in  other  articles  and 


will  share  now  that  I am  very  excited  about  the  possibility 
of  good  education  for  the  future  leaders  of  our  black, 
Latin,  and  Indian  churches,  but  in  the  same  sense,  it 
grieves  me  greatly  to  see  these  young  people  experience 
rejections  and  exclusions  to  the  point  where  they  leave  and 
do  not  come  back. 

Is  this  what  we  want?  Is  this  our  goal?  Of  course 
not!  So  why  don’t  we  as  a church,  identify  with  Leonard 
Crow  Dog,  Jesse  Jackson,  and  Cesar  Chavez?  The  result 
would  not  be  a divided  church  with  the  Anglo  church,  the 
Latin  church,  the  black  church,  and  the  Indian  church,  but 
a diversified,  unified  church. 

Now  I realize  that  of  any  group  that  listens  to  or 
reads  a given  material,  10-20  percent  will  completely 
misunderstand,  an  additional  5-10  percent  will  disagree, 
and  another  20-40  percent  will  have  reservations  about 
its  authenticity  and  5-10  percent  will  feel  really  strong  and 
supportive  of  the  material.  The  others  will  be  apathetic. 
And  although  I wonder  if  the  person  who  compiled  these 
statistics  did  any  specific  research  on  church-related  ma- 
terial (authenticity),  these  are  none-the-less  interesting  to 
consider. 

Educationally,  we  are  drinking  a milkshake  with  no 
flavoring  in  it,  cooking  with  no  seasoning,  and  it  can  and 
will  hurt  us.  1 want  to  see  our  already  academically  out- 
standing institutions  become  even  better.  I could  tell  you 
a dozen  or  so  reasons  why  but  I think  for  me,  the  best 
one  is  because  I am  a product  of  two  Mennonite  schools 
(Christopher  Dock  and  Goshen  College)  and  I know  how 
good  they  can  be.  ^ 


Bridge 

A bridge  is  like  a wing 
for  crossing  water,  and  to  bring 
shores  together;  an  impressive  view 
arching  graceful,  true, 
so  noticeable  against  the  sky. 

Being  a bridge  is  what  I 

have  tried  between  two  shorelines: 

“Your  child  has  problems,  be  kind. 

“Your  father  is  tired,  be  still.’’ 

Believing  not  my  will 
but  destiny 

to  smooth-connect-arrange  responsibly. 

The  truth  dawns  like  a sun  through  my  pretense; 
This  bridge  looks  twisted  as  a fence. 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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Renewal  76^  Coming  to  Terms 


church  news 


Sam  Dalton,  a charismatic  lay  evangelist 
and  conference  speaker  from  Denver,  Colo., 
set  the  tone  for  Renewal  76  at  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  111.,  when  he  told  an 
audience  of  about  a thousand,  in  the  open- 
ing session,  that  “charismatic”  is  not  a 
bad  word.  The  meetings  ran  from  May  28 
through  Memorial  Day,  May  31. 

A new  boldness  to  “talk  charismatic  ” is 
emerging  among  Mennonites  of  this  per- 
suasion. 

Bradley  provided  the  setting  for  the 
third  annual  North  America  Mennonite  char- 
ismatic conference  running  under  the 
name  of  Renewal  76.  Services  and  facil- 
ities were  good  enough  at  the  university 
that  conference  leaders  were  free  to  get 
on  with  their  real  business. 

And  what  was  that?  “To  provide 
sound  teaching  to  those  interested  in 
Holy  Spirit  renewal,  according  to  a 
printed  program  statement.  A local 

leader  put  it  another  way.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Renewal  meetings,  he 
said,  was  to  provide  biblical  and  his- 
torical teaching  from  a Mennonite  per- 
spective for  those  within  the  church. 

Herb  Minnich,  a leading  Mennonite 
charismatic  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  was  pleased 
to  note  more  people  came  for  counseling 
in  Peoria  than  at  either  of  the  two  pre- 
vious meetings. 

“At  Renewal  76,”  he  said,  “persons 
were  converted;  others  were  trans- 
formed, healed,  delivered  from  demonic 
oppression,  cut  loose  from  hang-ups  and 
hurts  from  their  past,  released  into  new 
dimensions  of  joy,  praise,  and  worship. 
God  is  empowering  His  children  for  vic- 
torious daily  living  and  more  effective 
witness  and  ministry.” 

People  came  from  Canada,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  many  states,  especially  the  Mid- 
west. But  they  were  not  all  charisma- 
tics.  All  public  sessions  encouraged  the 
dynamics  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian 
experience. 

George  Voeks,  a charismatic  Lutheran 
pastor  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  used  an  old 
Christian  symbol  for  the  church,  a sailing 
vessel  plowing  through  tempestuous  wa- 
ters, as  the  basis  for  his  Saturday  night 
sermon.  It’s  good  the  symbol  is  of  a sail- 
boat, he  said,  because  it  cannot  navigate 
under  its  own  power.  Voeks  told  the 
audience  the  history  of  the  church  is  a 
history  of  renewal.  Furthermore,  renewal. 


today,  is  global  in  scope,  he  asserted. 

Myron  Augsburger,  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  after  positioning  himself  as  a “non- 
tongues” charismatic,  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence of  about  3,000  Sunday  evening  on 
“Pentecost  for  Today.”  In  his  opening 
remarks,  he  said,  “All  of  us  need  the 
refreshing  of  the  Spirit.”  Also,  we  dare 
not  permit  the  institutionalizing  of  our 
spirit,  he  added.  Augsburger  distinguished 
between  the  quickening  of  his  spirit 
(the  new  birth)  and  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit,  something  beyond. 

At  the  finish  of  his  sermon,  during  a 
prolonged  invitation,  approximately  75 
to  100  persons  came  forward  for  prayer. 

Despite  his  allowance  for  a baptism  with 
the  Spirit  and  the  effectiveness  of  his 
preaching,  there  were  rumblings  the 
next  morning  about  Augsburger’s  self- 
identification  as  a non-tongues  charis- 
matic. Some  participants  felt  this  con- 
fused the  question  and  was  not  helpful. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  recognized 
Augsburger  drew  listeners  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  there. 

Nelson  Litwiller,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  had 
the  final  public  speech  Monday  evening. 
His  major  appeal  was  for  Christian  unity, 
based  on  John  17. 

The  backbone  of  the  conference  was 
the  “teaching  sessions.”  There  were 
twenty  of  these,  directed  by  various 
charismatic  leaders,  on  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  A participant  could  take  in 
a maximum  of  five  such  sessions.  The 
options  were  good,  according  to  conver- 
sations overheard  in  the  corridors. 

In  his  teaching  session,  Harold  Bau- 
man, executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  gave  a detailed  perspective 
on  charismatic  developments  in  America 
from  the  time  John  Wesley  visited 
Georgia  in  the  1730s.  He  also  traced 
other  influences  on  the  Mennonite 
Church  from  that  time.  Bauman’s  thoughts 
on  the  movement  are  available  on  four 
cassettes  from  Mennonite  Renewal  Ser- 
vices. 

Though  the  set  is  recommended  by  the 
Services,  Minnich,  editor  of  the  MRS 
newsletter,  made  a point  in  public  of 
the  difference  he  and  other  Mennonite 
charismatics  felt  with  regard  to  Bau- 
man’s theology.  This  difference  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  charismatics  listen- 


ing to  Bauman,  he  implied. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  charis- 
matic movement  is  telling  the  church? 
1.  Many  church  members  feel  the  need  for 
renewal.  2 There  is  a widespread  in- 
terest in  Bible  study,  especially  among 
young  people,  who  were  very  much  in 
evidence  at  the  Peoria  meetings.  3.  Chris- 
tians want  greater  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence and  work  of  God  among  them.  Mir- 
acles play  an  important  role  in  charis- 
matic circles.  4.  Many  Mennonites  want 
to  worship  with  other  Christians  in  a 
setting  where  denominational  barriers  are 
lowered  and  where  quiet  joy  characterizes 
the  fellowship. 

Next  year,  no  North  America-wide 
Mennonite  renewal  meeting  is  planned 
because  the  leaders  are  encouraging 
attendance  at  the  general  charismatic 
program  planned  for  Kansas  Citv  in  Julv 
1977. 

Following  the  Peoria  meetings,  the 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services’  executive 
committee — Nelson  Litwiller,  Dan  Yutzy, 
Herb  Minnich,  and  their  wives — met 
with  leaders  from  the  Mennonite  General 
Board,  among  whom  were  Willis  Breck- 
bill,  Ed  Stoltzfus,  Paul  Kraybill,  Ivan 
Kauffmann,  and  Harold  Bauman,  of 
MBCM,  to  dialogue  on  the  relationship 
of  the  charismatics  to  the  church  and  the 
other  way  around.  The  discussions  were 
amiable  and  helpful,  according  to  Min- 
nich. — David  E.  Hostetler 

An  Exercise 
in  Interpretation 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  host  to  the 
four-day  seminar  on  “Biblical  Interpre- 
tation in  the  Life  of  the  Church,”  held 
May  21-24. 

By  the  time  of  the  first  session  of  the 
seminar  on  Friday  evening  24  persons  had 
come  together  to  begin  three  days  of  life 
and  study  together  on  what  the  Menno- 
nite Church  has  identified  as  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  consideration  in  congrega- 
tions during  this  year  and  next.  Partic- 
ipants in  the  seminar  were  immediately 
furnished  the  newly  printed  31-page  study 
guide  by  Wayne  North  which  carried  the 
same  title  as  the  seminar. 

Opening  comments  by  resource  persons 
Willard  Swartley  and  S.  David  Garber, 
who  are  both  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  task  force  on  Principles  of  Bibli- 
cal Interpretation,  and  introductions  with 
sharing  by  all  seminar  participants  pro- 
vided an  immediate  atmosphere  of  whole- 
some study  and  fellowship. 

With  a total  of  nine  study  and  experi- 
ence sessions,  it  was  possible  to  syste- 
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matically  work  through  the  study  report 
originally  prepared  for  General  Assembly 
75.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  re- 
source persons,  all  seminar  participants 
were  invited  to  test  the  ideas  and  con- 
cerns contained  in  the  report. 

Early  in  the  seminar,  it  was  stressed 
that  interpretation  and  the  application  of 
Scriptures  are  not  to  be  separated  in  the 
experience  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  in 
the  church.  Swartley  and  Garber  said  the 
church  is  interested  in  careful  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  so  as  to  avoid  the 
wrong  application  of  the  Bible. 

The  origin  and  compilation  of  the  Bible, 
the  importance  of  careful  consideration  of 
the  versions,  and  the  meaning  of  scrip- 
tural authority  received  attention.  Willard 
Swartley’s  understanding  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  Mark  lent  itself  to  a mean- 
ingful New  Testament  study  on  the  role 
of  John  Mark  in  the  early  church.  Gar- 
ber’s Isaiah  studies  gave  participants  some 
impetus  to  dig  into  the  Old  Testament 
anew.  One  could  not  come  away  from 
the  seminar  without  a renewed  commit- 
ment to  an  exploration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  a desire  to  see  it  interpreted 
more  faithfully  and  frequently  in  the 
congregation. 

Differences  emerged  from  the  context  of 
the  seminar,  indicating  there  are  differ- 
! ences  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  An  at- 
tempt to  differentiate  between  Funda- 
mentalist and  Anabaptist  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  Scriptures  seemed 
to  clarify  the  issues  for  some  and  muddy 
i them  for  others.  Both  sides  of  the  dis- 
I cussion,  however,  demonstrated  a great 
I deal  of  willingness  to  hear  the  other  view- 
i point. 

The  believing  community  should  be  the 
context  of  interpretation  and  application, 
the  group  decided. 

Participants  felt  free  to  challenge  the 
ideas  of  the  resource  persons,  and  the  re- 
source persons  held  still  for  it  when  they 
did  so.  Likewise,  those  same  persons  dem- 
onstrated openness  to  correction  and  ad- 
monition from  resource  persons  and  others 
in  the  group.  Younger  persons  provided 
stimulation  and  ideas  along  with  the  most 
mature,  among  whom  was  Paul  Erb,  in 
the  Christian  walk. 

The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  were 
lay  persons  with  an  excellent  balance  of 
male  and  female  and  a span  of  three  gen- 
erations. In  several  cases,  pastors  sent  lay 
people  rather  than  attending  themselves. 

I Serious  study  sessions  were  interspersed 
by  hiking,  mealtime  fellowship,  singing  to- 
gether, and  a phenomenal  amount  of  in- 
formal small-group  conversations.  Thus 
the  provocative  ideas  originated  in  the  for- 
mal sessions  were  able  to  be  processed 
and  absorbed  through  thinking  with  one 
another. 

Much  appreciation  for  the  experience  j 


was  expressed.  Thoughts  ran  deep,  but 
not  too  deep.  There  was  a new  warmness 
toward  the  Bible,  along  with  a new  aware- 
ness of  what  it  means  to  work  at  inter- 
pretation and  application  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Christian  community.  — Kenneth 
Seitz,  Jr. 


Willa  Mae  Dibrell  watches  as  Gerry  Peterson 
of  the  Mobile  Builders  Unit  puts  the  step 
railing  back  up  on  her  front  entrance. 

Champaign-Urbana 
Thanks  Mobile 
Builders  Unit 

“Willa  Dibrell  was  getting  old  and  so 
was  her  house  on  North  Poplar  Street. 
The  small  frame  structure  was  badly  in 
need  of  repair,  she  said,  when  her 
‘miracle’  arrived.  It  came  in  a light 
brown  van  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  Mobile  Builders  Unit  painted 
on  the  side.  ” 

So  began  an  article  by  reporter  Michael 
Murphy  in  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Courier  applauding  the  work  of  the  five- 
member  VS  team  who  spent  two  months 
in  Champaign-Urbana  helping  Empty 
Tomb,  a local  interfaith  group  to  or- 
ganize a housing  repair  project. 

Murphy’s  story,  entitled  “Mennonite 
‘Miracle  Comes  Here,  described  how 
Mobile  Builders  workers  helped  Mrs. 
Dibrell  stretch  a grant  from  the  city’s 
office  of  community  development  by  pro- 
viding free  labor  for  the  three-week  job. 
According  to  Mrs.  Dibrell,  the  grant 
would  have  paid  for  electrical  and 
plumbing  repairs,  a new  roof,  and  storm 
windows.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Dibrell  got 
new  kitchen  cabinets,  paneling  for  three 
rooms,  and  siding  for  the  house. 

Singleness  Discussed 

“We  need  to  help  the  church  see  that 
the  top  call  to  Christians  is  not  to  mar- 
riage or  to  singleness,  but  to  faithful- 
ness, ’ Martha  Smith,  of  Smithville,  Ohio, 
told  participants  in  The  Church  and  the 


Single  Person  workshop  held  at  Goshen 
(Ind.)  College’s  Center  for  Discipleship. 
“It’s  time  we  break  the  tradition,  ” she 
continued,  “that  marriage  is  the  only 
route  to  faithfulness.  ” Smith  is  assistant 
to  the  pastor  of  the  Oak  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church  in  Ohio. 

The  workshop,  coordinated  by  Art 
Smoker,  director  of  the  Center  for  Dis- 
cipleship, and  Norma  Goertzen,  Associ- 
ated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  stu- 
dent, focused  on  singleness  from  biblical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  per- 
spectives. 

The  group  of  85  agreed  that  singles  do 
not  want  special  roles  in  the  church,  but 
want  to  be  recognized  as  persons  with 
gifts  vital  to  the  church  family. 

“We  all  need  to  make  decisions  by  de- 
sign, not  by  default,”  Evelyn  Rouner, 
family  life  educator  at  Central  Michigan 
University,  told  the  group,  “Slightly  more 
Americans  are  choosing  singleness  than 
marriage  if  you  can  depend  on  statistics,” 
Rouner  continued.  “The  whole  church 
needs  to  be  involved  in  this  discussion 
of  wholeness  of  personhood. 

Should  singles  be  involved  in  church 
leadership?  “Why  not?”  asked  one  par- 
ticipant. “I’d  like  to  see  singles  in  top 
leadership  roles  in  the  church. 

“We  single  women  should  be  directly 
involved  in  decision-making,  not  only  in 
preparation  and  cleanup  chores,’  said 
another. 

Keith  Leinbach,  pastor  of  the  Lockport 
Mennonite  Church,  Archbold,  Ohio,  came 
to  the  workshop  “to  learn  to  serve  and 
involve  singles  in  our  fellowship.”  He 
urged  the  group  to  take  their  findings 
back  to  their  local  pastors  “to  keep  the 
movement  of  understanding  and  accept- 
ance going.” 

New  Believers  Baptized 
from  Place  to  Place 

Like  Luke  the  historian  (Acts  2:47),  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers  are 
reporting  from  place  to  place  that  the 
Lord  is  adding  to  the  church  day  by  day 
those  who  are  being  saved. 

From  Choele  Choel,  Argentina — 525 
miles  southwest  of  Buenos  Aires — Alyce 
and  Floyd  Sieber  wrote  that  17  young 
Christians  were  baptized  during  Febru- 
ary and  March  and  another  person  re- 
ceived upon  confession  of  faith  “We 
praise  the  Lord  for  these  miracles  of 
His  Spirit  and  for  the  changed  lives  we 
witness  daily,  they  said.  “Pray  for  us 
as  we  seek  to  lift  up  Jesus  and  honor 
His  Spirit’s  leading. 

In  mid-March  Dorothy  and  Lawrence 
Brunk  wrote  of  two  baptisms,  a middle- 
aged  mother  and  a teenage  young  man, 
in  their  backyard  family  pool  in  Santa 
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Rosa,  Argentina,  about  200  miles  north 
of  Choele  Choel. 

In  northern  Argentina,  missionaries 
working  with  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  Toba,  Mocovf,  and  Pilaga 
Indians  reported  that  a baptismal  and 
communion  service  at  the  end  of  an- 
nual conference  the  first  Sunday  in  May 
demonstrated  again  that  for  Indian  be- 
lievers great  interest  revolves  around 
their  church  life. 

Elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  six  per- 
sons were  baptized  on  May  2 in  the 
Sertaozinho  congregation  near  Ribeirao 
Preto,  Brazil,  Missionary  Harvey  Graber 
assisted  Pastor  Joao  Batista  Lemos  in 
the  service. 

At  the  Chatenay  congregation  near 
Paris,  France,  five  new  followers  were 
baptized  the  last  Sunday  in  April.  Lois 
and  Robert  Witmer  wrote:  “Brother 

and  Sister  Masson  were  baptized  by 
pouring  and  Marie-France  Manieres, 
Eliane  Valery,  and  Philippe  Springer 
by  immersion.  To  do  both  in  the  same 
service  underlined  the  significance  of 
baptism.  The  morning  service  also  in- 
cluded a presentation  for  baby  Myriam 
Manieres  and  communion.  Dinner  to- 
gether followed  by  an  afternoon  meeting 
all  added  up  a full  day!” 

Esther  and  Carl  Beck  reported  an  Eas- 
ter baptismal  class  in  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing congregation  which  meets  in  Carl’s 
office  in  downtown  Tokyo,  Japan. 

While  visiting  the  Latehar  area  in 
Bihar,  India,  earlier  this  year  Laverne 
and  Dean  Nafziger,  Hopedale,  111.,  re- 
ported both  encouraging  and  discour- 
aging signs.  Seven  new  families  were 
preparing  to  join  the  church,  Laverne, 
who  was  visiting  her  childhood  home, 
wrote,  “Like  in  North  America,  there 
are  some  encouraging  signs  and  some 
discouraging  ones.  It  is  obvious  the 
church  has  had  growing  pains.” 

Symposium 

on  the  Church  Relating 
to  Business 

About  140  Mennonites  attended  a sym- 
posium at  the  Bird  In  Hand  Restaurant 
(Pa.)  on  May  20  to  discuss  how  they  view 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Men- 
nonite  Businessmen’s  Association  of  the 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  area  to  ascertain  whether 
the  extent  of  the  differences  that  exist 
in  economic  philosophy  between  business- 
men and  church  institutions  is  a cause  for 
concern. 

Representing  the  business  community 
on  a panel  were  James  Herr  of  Herr’s 
Potato  Chips;  Bishop  James  R.  Hess, 
owner  of  a concrete  products  business; 
Rhoda  Oberholtzer,  floral  designer  for 


Stauffers  of  Kissel  Hill;  and  Dale  High 
of  High  Welding. 

Representing  church  institutions  were 
Albert  Keim,  professor  at  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  College;  Miriam  Witmer,  homemaker; 
John  Weber,  teacher  at  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite  High;  and  Leon  Stauffer,  general  sec- 
retary of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Eugene  Witmer,  owner  of  Millstream 
Motor  Lodge,  served  as  chairman  and 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
He  pointed  out  that  business  people 
are  aware  that  statements  are  made  by 
persons  employed  in  church  institutions 
which  infer  free  enterprise  is  an  evil 
economic  system.  He  said  the  business 
community  wished  to  discuss  differences 
with  the  “church  people  ” but  he  empha- 
sized that  this  in  no  way  implied  two 
camps.  “All  are  part  of  the  church.  ” 

The  persons  representing  the  institu- 
tions maintained  that  the  church  must 
be  supranational  and  therefore  cannot 
promote  any  particular  economic  system. 
This  viewpoint  was  acknowledged  by 
several  of  the  business  representatives 
but  they  tended  to  see  church  people  as 
“theoretical  and  not  “practical  ” when 
evaluating  economic  systems. 

Both  sides  referred  to  capitalistic  and 
socialistic  third-world  countries  as  ex- 
amples of  workable  systems  but  no  con- 
sensus on  their  relative  worth  could  be 
reached.  For  example,  Albert  Keim  saw 
corruption  in  Kenyan  capitalism  but 
James  Herr  saw  Kenya  as  much  superior 
economically  to  socialistic  Tanzania. 

Although  this  is  typical  of  several  points 
of  disagreement,  a counciliatory  attitude 
was  also  expressed  on  both  sides.  Sev- 
eral persons  emphasized  that  God’s  people 
should  make  every  effort  to  function  in  a 
Christian  way  within  whatever  economic 
system  they  happen  to  live. 

Yet  it  was  evident  sharp  differences  of 
viewpoint  do  exist  between  the  business 
community  and  persons  who  have  served 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  persons 
serving  in  the  church’s  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  exchange  was  very  frank. 

Leon  Stauffer  asked  for  understanding 
of  overseas  missionaries  who  work  in  var- 
ious systems  and  develop  viewpoints  dif- 
ferent from  those  commonly  held  in 
America. 

A question  asked  which  remained  un- 
answered was  whether  America  could  help 
feed  a hungry  world  if  she  turned  social- 
istic. Bishop  James  Hess  said  the  U.S. 
produces  food  for  30  countries  and  con- 
tributes billions  for  philanthropic  causes. 

John  Weber  submitted  that  the  answer 
for  the  Christian  is  not  in  following  either 
capitalistic  or  socialistic  principles  but  in 
discipleship  and  obedience  to  Christ.  He 
said  Christ  is  the  “third  pole”  and  He 
calls  His  people  to  this  world. 


Volunteer  Aden  Frey,  who  keeps  the  laying 
flock  and  hatchery  going  at  Mhuji  Mayi, 
Zaire,  supplying  chicks  to  MCC  volunteer 
Dennis  Lehman  at  Kabeya  Kamuanga, 
checks  the  weight  of  a Rhode  Island  Red 
from  the  flock.  This  project  is  designed  to 
help  local  farmers  develop  additional  resources 
for  food  production. 


Laurelville  Reviews 
Service  to  Church 

The  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center  Association,  meeting  at  its  camp- 
ground May  14-16,  near  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa.,  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  church 
now  and  in  the  future. 

It  was  an  effort  to  involve  members 
in  the  shaping  of  Laurelville’s  future 
in  response  to  ascertained  need.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  the  long-range 
planning  committee,  comprised  of  eight 
members,  has  worked  through  once  a 
year.  From  sueh  planning  the  program 
committee  draws  up  the  specific  program 
and  seeks  out  personnel  to  execute  it. 

David  E.  Hostetler,  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  gave  input 
on  three  topics:  “What  if  the  prophets  are 
right?”  “Design  for  prophetic  living,” 
and  “Operationalizing  the  design.”  As 
background  for  this  material,  Hostetler, 
assisted  by  Arnold  Cressman  and  May- 
nard Brubacher  of  the  Center,  called  18 
“prophets”  from  Pennsylvania  to  On- 
tario to  Oregon  to  determine  what  the 
church  may  be  facing  in  the  future. 

Don  Blosser,  pastor  of  the  Akron,  Pa., 
Mennonite  Church,  helped  Association 
members  process  the  input  and  come  up 
with  suggestions  for  direction. 

There  was  concern  that  many  Menno- 
nites do  not  know  what  they  believe.  It 
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was  recognized  our  theology  is  more 
"existential”  than  spelled  out,  that  chil- 
dren from  little  up  learn  a God-conscious- 
ness in  our  communities. 

However,  there  was  fear  expressed 
that  in  many  homes  and  communities 
this  “way  of  life”  may  be  changing.  It 
was  felt  our  beliefs  should  be  taught 
more  vigorously,  because  when  they  are 
not,  our  people  become  more  vulnerable 
to  the  cults  and  other  misleading  doc- 
trines. 

Leadership  development  surfaced  as 
a continuing  need.  Renewal  is  on  the 
minds  of  prophets  and  Christians  alike. 
Or  as  Hostetler  said,  basing  his  com- 
ment on  Isaiah  61:1,  “The  Spirit  of 
God  is  upon  us  because  he  has  work 
for  us  to  do.” 

Just  as  strongly  came  the  admonition 
for  brotherhood  relationships  and  the 
need  for  community,  the  necessity  of 
getting  our  direction  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment ideals. 

Institutions  were  reckoned  with  briefly. 
Some  church  members  don  t know  how 
to  deal  with  them.  How  should  they  be 
guided?  How  important  are  the  various 
denominational  structures?  Some  feel 
they  are  very  important.  Others  say  de- 
nominational machinery  should  be  cut 
in  half. 

Should  Laurelville  Church  Center  feel 
overwhelmed  bv  the  situation?  The  as- 
sembled group  thought  they  could  be 
a part  of  bringing  about  improvements. 
Its  principal  role  should  likely  continue 
to  be  a laboratory  for  trying  new  ap- 
proaches. The  association  encouraged 
the  staff  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  problem  resolutions. 

Association  members  testified  that  the 
center  has  been  a place  of  renewal  for 
them  and  they  go  home  with  courage 
to  be  better  kingdom-of-God  people.  The 
diverse  areas  from  which  members  come 
has  made  Laurelville  a crossroads  for 
acquaintance.  Encouragement  was  given 
to  keep  a simple  lifestyle  at  Laurelville 
to  make  possible  participation  of  people 
of  all  economic  levels.  — Ellen  Hartman. 

I Not  All  Were  Shooting 

Not  all  Americans  200  years  ago  were 

j making  fiery  speeches  about  independ- 
ence or  shooting  at  redcoats. 

A committee  of  Mennonite  and  Brethren 
read  the  following  statement  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1775,  while  the 
assembly  was  considering  a bill  requiring 
eveyone  of  military  age  to  drill  with  the 
colonial  militia  or  donate  an  equivalent 
amount  of  time  to  the  revolutionary 
cause: 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  serve 
all  Men  in  every  Thing  that  can  be 
helpful  to  the  Preservation  of  Men  s 


Lives,  but  we  find  no  Freedom  in 
giving,  or  doing,  or  assisting  in  any 
thing  by  which  Men  s Lives  are  de- 
stroyed or  hurt. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  and  their 
implication  for  Christians  in  1976  America 
were  considered  from  June  4 to  6 at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  First  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  South  Flint  Mennonite 
Church,  and  Mt.  Morris  Mennonite  Church, 
all  of  Flint,  Mich.  The  conference  was 
called  “Operation  Heritage. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  conference 
was  the  stimulation  of  “thought  and  dis- 
cussion about  the  implications  of  living 
the  Anabaptist  ideals,  and  in  particular 
the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  non- 
violence in  1976  America.  — Richard  K. 
MacM  aster 

Russian-Language 
Broadcasts  Affirmed 

Vasil  and  Henriette  Magal,  La  Lou- 
viere,  Belgium,  attended  the  annual 
Licht  im  Osten  (Light  in  the  East)  mis- 
sion conference  in  Korntal,  Germany,  in 
late  April. 

Vasil,  who  serves  as  radio  speaker  on 
the  Russian  program.  Voice  of  a Friend, 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  the  radio 
ministry  for  the  people  of  the  USSR. 
He  is  cosponsored  by  the  Slavic  Mis- 
sionary Service  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  through  its  public  media  division, 
Mennonite  Broadcasts. 

More  people  than  expected  attended  a 
service  for  Russian-speaking  persons. 
When  Vasil  Magal  began  to  preach,  smiles 
broke  across  the  faces  of  those  who  rec- 
ognized his  voice  from  the  radio  broad- 
casts. 

Several  testimonies  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  the  radio  ministry. 

“A  man  named  Mayer  told  us  in  his 
testimony  how  he  used  to  live  without 
God  and  how  he  hated  the  Russian 
government.  This  hatred  then  extended  to 
the  Russian  people  and  the  Russian 
language,”  Vasil  Magal  reported. 

One  evening  he  switched  his  tran- 
sistor on  and  found  radio  Manila,  Phil- 
ippines. For  the  first  time  he  heard  the 
Word  of  God  in  Russian.  Very  soon  he 
accepted  the  Lord  as  his  Savior. 

“After  his  conversion,  he  lost  his  job 
as  a college  teacher  and  became  the  door- 
keeper. But  he  added,  ‘My  heart  was 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude  toward  God.  And 
stranger  yet,  I started  to  love  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  everybody.  God  changed 
my  heart.’  ” 

Those  attending  the  Russian  service 
who  had  recently  emigrated  from  the 
USSR  were  asked  to  stand  if  they  used 
to  listen  to  the  Russian  broadcasts.  All 
of  the  emigrants  stood,  Vasil  reported. 


General  Board  Calls 
Additional  Meetings 

In  its  work,  Apr.  20-22,  at  Lom- 
bard, 111.,  the  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board  moved  ahead  nti  various 
fronts.  The  search  for  a general  sec- 
retary to  replace  Paul  Kraybiil  on  Aug. 
31,  1977,  continues  with  some  progress, 
according  to  Ralph  Lebold,  chairman 
of  the  personnel  committee.  Papers 
stating  desired  qualities  for  the  new 
secretary  have  been  mailed  to  confer- 
ence executive  committees.  In  the 
meantime,  Kravbill  has  asked  for  and 
been  granted  a half-time  schedule 
from  Oct.  1,  this  year,  through  the  end 
of  his  term. 

The  Board  looked  at  the  rationale 
for  a meeting  of  district  conference 
moderators  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
conference sharing,  providing  a closer 

tie  between  the  conferences  and  the 
General  Board,  and  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  communication  concerning 
the  churchwide  budgets.  It  was  de- 
cided to  ask  the  staff  to  plan  a mod- 
erators meeting  with  the  General  Board 
officers. 

Ernest  Bennett  reported  that  new 

interest  in  health  and  welfare  and  re- 
lief and  service  is  rising  on  the  con- 
gregational level.  He  also  feels  we 

are  on  the  verge  of  a new  surge  in 
missions  and  called  upon  the  church 
for  prayer  support  in  behalf  of  a new 
sense  of  Spirit  movement  in  church 
growth,  ” according  to  his  report  to 
the  Board. 

Bennett  also  discussed  plans  to  be- 
gin joint  program  board  (Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Education,  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries)  promotion 
and  fund-raising  for  1977.  This  was 
approved. 

In  another  action,  the  Board  called 
for  a conjoint  meeting  of  all  pro- 
gram boards  for  Jan.  13,  1977,  follow- 
ing a meeting  of  the  General  Board, 
Jan.  11,  12. 

Willis  Breckbill  presented  a proposal 
from  the  moderators  and  secretaries 
of  the  various  North  American  Menno- 
nite conferences  for  several  area  Bible 
studies  in  the  fall  of  1977  on  the 
theme  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a 
Changing  World,”  also  theme  of  the 
1978  World  Conference.  His  proposal 
was  given  support. 

Since  conference  funds  are  not  received 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  were  authorized  to  borrow  up  to 
$20,000  for  operational  needs. 

The  next  General  Board  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Sept.  28-30  at  Lombard,  111. 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  look- 
ing for  sponsors  for  10  cases,  or  small 
groups,  of  refugees  eoming  to  the  U.S. 
from  Thailand  during  the  summer.  The 
refugees,  of  which  a total  of  8,000  are 
expected  to  arrive  during  the  next  few 
months,  come  from  refugee  camps  in  eas- 
tern Thailand.  Over  60,000  of  the  72,000 
refugees  now  in  Thailand  fled  there  from 
Laos  as  rapid  political  changes  moved  the 
Laotian  government  toward  soeialism.  Of 
the  remaining  12,000  refugees,  less  than 
2,000  are  Vietnamese  and  10,200  are  Cam- 
bodian, reports  Thailand’s  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  the  YMCA  in  Thailand  which 
is  coordinating  the  voluntary  agencies  that 
work  in  the  camps. 

Directly  behind  the  Diakonia  House, 

sponsored  by  Allegheny  Conference  in 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  stand  four  cottages. 
These  cottages  are  available  to  vacation- 
ers at  reasonable  rates.  Persons  interested 
in  exploring  the  possibility  of  renting 
one  of  these  cottages  sometime  during  the 
summer  should  address  inquiries  to  Bob 
Still,  Diakonia,  R.  1,  Box  351,  Ocean  City, 
M D 21842,  or  call  (301 ) 289-8934. 

Changes  at  Argentine  Youth  Services 
enable  the  residential  foster  care  agency 
to  expand  its  services  to  Wyandotte  and 
Johnson  Counties,  Kansas,  according  to  di- 
rector Eugene  A.  Miller.  New  in  1976  is  a 
long-range  group  home  for  boys  who  have 
reached  a high  level  of  maturity  and 
choose  to  stay  at  Argentine  until  they  are 
ready  to  go  out  on  their  own.  The  long- 
range  home  offers  an  alternative  for  boys 
without  parental  resources.  Still  in  the 
planning  stage  is  a first-step  group  home 
for  boys  with  severe  emotional  problems 
who  do  not  require  institutional  treatment. 
Current  personnel  needs  include  a set  of 
group  home  houseparents  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  a female  care  worker  by 
June,  and  a male  summer  recreation 
leader  by  June.  Write  to  Eugene  A.  Miller, 
3111  Strong,  Kansas  City,  KS  66196, 
or  call  (913)831-2820. 

A single  parent  and  family  retreat  is 
planned  for  Saturday,  July  10,  at  Lititz 
Springs  Park,  West  Pavilion,  on  Route 
501,  Lititz,  Pa.  Katie  Wiebe,  English  teach- 
er at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan., 
and  Bonnie  Metzler,  are  the  speakers. 
There  will  be  a covered-dish  meal.  For 
details,  write  Mrs.  K.  N.  Hess,  R 1, 
Marietta,  PA  17547. 

Mrs.  Chris  D.  Stoltzfus  offers  back 
copies  of  the  following  magazines  to  any 


person  or  library  needing  them:  Gospel 
Herald,  beginning  in  1957;  Mennonite 
Community  / Christian  Living,  beginning 
in  1953;  a good  many  copies  of  Youth’s 
Christian  Companion;  Readers  Digest, 
beginning  about  1940.  Persons  interested 
in  securing  any  of  these  copies  may  con- 
tact Mrs.  C.  D.  Stoltzfus,  1145  W.  Lin- 
coln Highway,  Coatesville,  PA  19320. 

The  annual  Old-Fashioned  Hymn 
Sing  will  be  held  at  Spruce  Lake  Re- 
treat on  the  weekend  of  June  25-27. 
Events  begin  on  Friday  evening  and  last 
to  Sunday  afternoon.  Henry  Ruth  of 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  leader. 
For  information  or  reservations  write: 
Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box  157,  Cana- 
densis, PA  18325,  or  call  (717)  595-7505. 

“The  Intellectual  Life  and  the  Sim- 
ple Faith  of  Christ”  will  be  the  theme 
of  a weekend  retreat  to  be  held  at 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  June  18-20.  J. 
Richard  Burkholder  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  and 
John  L.  Ruth  of  Harleysville  will  be 
leading  the  retreat.  For  information  or 
reservations  write:  Spruce  Lake  Retreat, 
Box  157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325,  or  call 
(717)595-7505. 

“Confessions  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Men- 
nonite, ” by  Richard  J.  Harris  (May  11, 
p.  401),  was  reprinted  from  Forum,  a 

publication  for  Mennonite  students/young 
adults.  An  apology  to  Forum  for  failure 
to  include  this  information. 

The  hoard  of  trustees  and  members 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  Belle- 
ville Mennonite  School,  Belleville,  Pa., 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  20, 
wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rebuilding  project.  A total 
of  more  than  $177,000  has  been  raised 

by  local  supporters  and  friends. 

Herald  Press  has 
published  what  may 
come  to  be  a con- 
troversial book  on 
the  nature  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  con- 
flict from  the  Pal- 
estinian point  of 
view  as  written  by 

Frank  H.  Epp,  pre- 
sident of  Conrad  Gre- 
bel  College  in  Water- 
loo, Ont.  The  book 
allows  one  side  of  the  conflict  to  tell  its 
own  story,  based  on  interviews  with  172 
Palestinians  by  the  author,  on  location. 
The  book  will  sell  for  $10. 


Dan  Smucker  and  a trainee. 


The  Auto  Rebuilding  Shop  in  Serowe, 
Botswana,  is  making  a profit  and  the 
foundation  has  been  poured  for  a larger 
building,  report  Dan  and  Frances  Smuck- 
er, Mennonite  Central  Committee  volun- 
teers on  leave  from  pastoring  the  Ridge- 
way Mennonite  Church  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.  The  body  shop  where  Dan  Smucker 
teaehes  is  part  of  the  Serowe  Engineer- 
ing Brigade,  one  of  eight  different  brig- 
ades which  provide  on-the-job  voca- 
tional training  in  various  trades  to  the 
youth  of  Botswana.  “Last  year,  among 
the  eight  brigades,  Serowe  Engineering 
was  the  only  one  that  had  a nice  prof- 
it, ” the  Smuckers  report.  “At  this  point 
we  have  room  for  only  two  cars  in  addi- 
tion to  one  on  the  frame  machine,  ” 
the  Smuckers  say.  “This  is  not  enough 
for  the  volume  of  business.  ” 

The  Task  Force  on  Women  in  Church 
and  Society  among  North  American  Men- 
nonites  is  a transnational  group  with 
three  U.S.  and  three  Canadian  members 
and  works  as  a subcommittee  under  the 
Peace  Section  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Going  beyond  party  interest,  this 
group  is  interested  in  third  world  in- 
volvement. If  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation about  the  Task  Force,  write 
Task  Force  Newsletter,  c/o  Margaret 
L.  Reimer,  Conrad  Grebel  College, 
Waterloo,  Ont.  N2L  3G6. 

The  Abundant  Life  Conference  1976 
will  take  place  at  the  Stratford  Coliseum, 
Stratford,  Ont.,  July  9-12.  Nelson  Lit- 
willer,  Dan  Yutzy,  Gerald  Derstine,  and 
John  Smucker,  all  active  charismatics 
will  be  the  evening  speakers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  teaching  sessions  on 
each  of  the  days  Saturday  through  Mon- 
day. For  further  information,  write 
Abundant  Life  Conference,  Box  130, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Canada,  NOB  IGO. 

The  La  Junta  Mennonite  School  of 
Nursing  Alumnae  have  announced 
a reunion  for  Saturday,  June  26,  at 
Greencroft  Center,  500  S.  Main,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  There  will  be  a salad  lunch- 
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eon  for  alumnae  members  and  a short 
business  meeting  at  the  Sideboard,  in 
the  Center,  from  12:30  to  3:00  p.m. 
The  evening  banquet  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place,  beginning  at  6:30  p.m. 
Write  to  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  24373  CR 
20  E,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  or  phone  (219) 
875-7389. 

An  event  for  unmarried  young  adults 
is  scheduled  for  July  12-14  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center  near  Mt,  Pleas- 
ant, Pa.  The  three  days  will  be  largely 
self-programmed  by  participants  but 
orchestrated  by  Herta  Funk  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Mennonite  Church’s  New- 
ton office  and  three  members  of  the 
Ecclesia  Team:  John  Jantzen,  Marge  Mc- 
Ginnis, and  Irene  Enns.  Ecclesia  is  just 
completing  the  task  of  visiting  churches 
throughout  Eastern  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Bunkhouse-style  cabins  will  provide 
economical  accommodation  for  the  two 
nights.  Write  to  the  Center  at  R.  5, 
Mount  Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  call  (412) 

, 423-2056. 

I Carl  and  Lois  Good  will  be  leading 
Family  Camp  I at  Camp  Hebron,  June 
28  — July  3.  This  camp  is  designed  for 
parents  with  younger  children.  There 

I will  be  adequate  recreational  facilities 
available  for  all  ages. 

Paul  Zehr  will  be  the  Spiritual  Life 
Conference  speaker  at  Camp  Hebron 
on  July  3 and  4.  Reservations  can  be 
made  by  calling  or  writing  Camp  Heb- 
ron at  R 2,  Halifax,  PA  17032. 


“Soulshine,”  a music  group  comprised 
I of  Paul  and  Mark  Keim  and  Roger  Ruth, 
1 will  present  programs  of  religious  folk 
I music  throughout  Ontario,  New  York, 
■ Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  during  June.  Paul 
I and  Mark,  Goshen  College  students, 
1 and  Roger,  currently  in  Voluntary  Ser- 
j vice  in  Boise,  Idaho,  have  written  all  their 
words  and  music  and  accompany  them- 
selves on  guitars,  a mandolin,  a piano, 
and  a bass.  The  trio  has  had  extensive 
experience  performing  in  coffeehouses, 

I talent  shows,  churches,  high  schools,  and 
camps.  Most  programs  will  be  presented 
at  Mennonite  churches  or  camps. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Vir- 
Iginia  has  approved  Eastern  Mennonite 
1 College’s  teacher  preparation  programs 
i 

I 


Nate  Showalter 


in  19  areas  for  another  five  years,  accord- 
ing to  Jesse  T.  Byler,  director  of  teach- 
er education  at  the  college.  Byler  said 
that  state  approval  “means  that  initial 
certification  is  determined  largely  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  director  of  teach- 
er education  rather  than  having  the  stu- 
dent’s credentials  evaluated  by  someone 
in  Richmond.  ” EMC  is  the  only  private 
institution  in  the  state  to  be  accredited 
by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education. 

Nate  Showalter,  a 
native  of  Plain  City, 

Ohio,  is  the  new 
manager  of  The 
People’s  Place,  the 
new  Mennonite  - 
Amish  arts  and  crafts 
complex,  located  in 
the  village  of  Inter- 
course, Pa.  Show- 
alter has  had  an  in- 
creasing interest  in 
the  arts  and  their 
relationship  to  faith  since  graduating  in 
English  from  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 
Before  coming  to  his  new  assignment, 
Nate  spent  three  years  in  Nairobi,  Kenva, 
as  a Voluntary  Service  worker  in  music. 
There  he  supervised  a music  and  drama 
program  for  youth. 

Karl  G.  Click  was  installed  as  a li- 
censed assistant  minister  at  the  Vincent 
Mennonite  Church  near  Spring  City, 
Pa.,  on  May  16.  The  commissioning  mes- 
sage was  given  by  Omar  Kurtz.  The 
charge  was  given  by  Norman  G.  Kolb 
and  Curtis  Bergey.  Click  s address  is  448 
Fruit  Farm  Road,  Roversford,  PA  19468. 
Phone:  (215)948-6028.’ 

Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  conferred  degrees  on 
eight  graduates  during  commencement 
exercises  on  May  21  at  Park  View  Men- 
nonite Church.  Richard  C.  Detweiler  of 
Souderton,  Pa.,  gave  the  commencement 
address.  He  will  become  interim  dean 
on  Aug.  1. 

Fair  skies  favored  the  207  graduates 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  commence- 
ment exercises  on  May  23  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  W.  LaMarr  Kopp  of  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  called  for  a renewed  emphasis 
on  the  humanities  in  higher  education 
in  his  commencement  address.  In  his 
baccalaureate  speech  Thomas  N.  Finger, 
associate  professor  of  Bible  and  philos- 
ophy, urged  the  graduates  to  avoid  rigid- 
ity in  their  lives. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 
Maple  Grove,  Gulliver,  Mich.;  three  by 
baptism  and  seven  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Hartville,  Ohio;  six  at  Glennon  Heights, 
Denver,  Colo.;  two  at  Whitestone,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan, 

Change  of  address:  Eugene  Blosser 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  10  chome 


Nakadori,  Hiro-Cho,  Hiro-Gun,  Hokkaido, 
Japan. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 

on  printed  articles. 

An  article  in  Gospel  Herald  (Feb.  17,  1976) 
stated  that  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
decided  to  spend  a million  dollars  in  Vietnam. 
Another  article  on  Apr.  13.  1976,  was  titled 
“Soviet  Baptists  to  Visit  NA  Churches  ” It 
seems  like  the  MCC  is  in  cahoots  with  the  com- 
munists. 

The  MCC  helped  many  destitute  people  in 
the  last  forty  some  years  in  disaster  areas  like 
floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  warfare. 
It  is  disgusting  that  the  MCC  started  to  include 
projects  that  benefit  communism 

I questioned  the  million  dollar  aid  for 
Vietnam  because  1 am  not  convinced  that  the 
communists  do  not  have  the  resources  to  help 
their  own  people.  Every  dollar  the  MCC  spends 
in  Vietnam,  is  a dollar  less  that  the  reds  need 
to  spend  to  help  their  destitute  Vietnamese, 
and  makes  another  dollar  available  for  guided 
missiles  to  aim  at  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

— Paul  M.  Nolt.  New  Holland,  Pa. 

In  response  to  your  May  18  Gospel  Herald 
and  the  various  articles  on  abstinence,  mv  con- 
cern is  that  we  who  call  ourselves  Christian 
should  read  them  and  respond  as  Christians. 
As  stewards  of  all  we  must  give  thought  about 
how  we  spend  what  has  been  entrusted  to  us. 
It  seems  easy  to  go  along  with  the  crowd  and 
hard  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  God  bless 
the  writers  and  continue  to  bless  our  church 
papers  and  writers  with  wisdom  and  vision. 

1 am  happy  that  people  like  me  can  dailv  up- 
hold writers  and  our  publishing  house  in  praver 
and  know  He  acts.  — Helen  Lindhorst,  Cam- 
bridge (P),  Ont. 

The  implications  of  your  Mav  18,  1976,  sym- 
posium (literally  taking  a dose  or  drink  to- 
gether) on  beverage  alcohol  should  startle  all 
adventurous  Christians.  In  the  summarv  of  his 
lead  article  on  abstinence,  author  Andrew  G. 
Hanners  pleads  the  validity  of  abstinence,  but 
the  text  hardly  supports  his  plea. 

Maybe  the  “sons  of  this  world  are  wiser  in 
their  own  generation  than  the  sons  of  light  ” 
(Lk.  16:8).  Otherwise,  when  alcohol  is  bank- 
rupting our  Health  Care  and  Social  Welfare 
systems,  why  should  Christians  willingly  place 
themselves  at  risk?  Or,  when  our  government 
spends  large  sums  to  persuade  us  to  drink  less, 
why  should  Christians  accelerate  their  con- 
sumption of  alcohol?  Or,  when  it  is  recognized 
that  there  is  really  no  safe  and  harmless  level 
of  alcohol  intake,  but  every  drink  (including  the 
first)  h as  a toxic  effect  on  brain  and  liver,  why 
must  Christians  assert  their  right  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

From  a medical  point  of  view  the  case  for  ab- 
stinence is  exceedingly  strong.  As  a Chris- 
tian perspective,  Hanners  rightly  calls  it  nega- 
tive. But  nonabstinence  is  also  negative,  for  it 
is  destructive.  The  Christian  s posture  must  be 
positive.  The  Levitic  priests  were  required  to 
come  before  the  Lord  with  zero  blood  alcohol 
(Lev.  10:9),  presumably  to  ensure  full  control  of 
faculties.  But  Christians  are  all  priests,  and  on 
duty  at  all  times.  Paul’s  alternative  to  Christian 
intoxication  is  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  who 
provides  far  more  social  grace,  easv  conversa- 
tion, and  camaraderie  than  does  anv  chemical 
substance,  to  say  nothing  of  His  positive  fruit 

Alcohol  is  truly  called  “spirit,  ” but  in  m\ 
view  it  is  incompatible  with  the  Holv  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  Christian.  — Joseph  N Burk- 
holder, MD.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Burkholder,  Dale  and  Janet  (Beck),  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Steven  Lee,  May 
20,  1976. 

Charles,  James  and  Charlotte  (Martin),  Landis- 
ville.  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son.  Jay  Mat- 
thew, May  24,  1976. 

Longacre,  John  and  Sally  (Esch),  Mio,  Mich., 
second  child,  first  daughter.  Carmen  Joy,  born 
on  Nov.  23,  1975;  received  for  adoption  on  May 
19,  1976. 

Miller,  Marlin  and  Delores  (Wenger),  Versail- 
les, Mo.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kendra 
Lynn,  May  20,  1976. 

Miller,  Marvin  E.  and  Violet  (Amstutz),  Ulysses, 
Kan.,  first  child,  Rachel  Diane,  Mav  17,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Gerig  — Reid.  — Darwyn  Gerig,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  and  Barbara  Reid,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Catholic  Church,  bv  James  Lapp,  May 
8,  1976. 

Gerig  — Roth.  — Ronald  Gerig,  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Jody  Roth,  Pettis- 
ville, Ohio,  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  Carl  V. 
Yoder,  May  22,  1976. 

Hollinger  — Andrews.  — Clair  Edward  Hol- 
linger,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  and  Pamela  Jean  Andrews, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  from  Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by 
Shelley  R.  Shellenberger,  May  22,  1976. 

Huddle  — Stoltzfus.  — Ed  Huddle,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Linda  Stoltzfus, 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  Bart  cong.,  by  Amos  Bontra- 
ger,  June  22,  1975. 

Jokic  — Schwartzentruber.  — John  Jokic, 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Bon- 
nie Lou  Schwartzentruber,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
Steinmann  cong.,  by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  Mav  14, 
1976. 

Jutzi  — Erb.  — Cameron  Jutzi,  New  Dundee, 
Ont.,  and  Jean  Ann  Erb,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  both 
from  Nith  Valley  cong.,  bv  Gordon  Bauman, 
May  15,  1976. 

Lawrence  — Shantz.  — Bruce  Lawrence  and 
Ruth  Shantz,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  by  Gordon 
Bauman,  May  22,  1976. 

Martin  — Zellers.  — Carl  Z.  Martin,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Teresa  G. 
Zellers,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
by  William  Lehman,  May  8,  1976. 

Sommer  — Detwiler.  — Willis  John  Som- 
mer, Jr.,  Akron,  Pa,,  Meadows  cong.,  and  Betty 
L.  Detwiler,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  Holly  Grove 
cong.,  by  Kenneth  G.  Good,  May  22,  1976. 

Synder  — Zook.  — Charles  P.  Synder,  Stock- 
ton,  N.J.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Grace  Zook, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Erie 
Renno,  Apr.  3,  1976. 

Weaver  — Leaman.  — Timothy  Weaver,  Blue 
Ball,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann 
Leaman,  Leola,  Pa.,  Welsh  Mountain  Mission, 
by  Clayton  Leaman,  May  22,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Detweiler,  Lois  S.,  daughter  of  Mark  H.  and 
Elsie  (Hunsberger)  Moyer,  was  born  at  Lansdale, 
Pa.,  Apr.  22,  1937,  died  at  her  home  at  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  May  14,  1976;  aged  39  y.  She  was 


married  to  Walter  F.  Detweiler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  father,  3 daughters  (Sherry 
Lynn,  Cinda  Sue,  and  Betsy  Ann),  3 sisters 
(Ruth  M.,  — Mrs.  P.  Lowell  Moyer,  M.  Jane  — 
Mrs.  Rodney  Freed,  and  Jean  M.  — Mrs.  "rhomas 
W.  Beggs),  and  one  brother  (Dennis  M. 
Moyer).  She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  17,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Det- 
weiler; interment  in  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Erb,  David  O.,  son  of  John  L.  and  Barbra 
(Oesch)  Erb,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp.,  Ont., 
Dec.  8,  1904;  died  of  a heart  problem  at  Peters- 
burg, Ont.,  May  10,  1976;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov. 
7,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Annie  Gerber,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Carl),  5 
daughters  (Florence  — Mrs.  Arthur  Steinman, 
June — Mrs.  Vernon  Schwartzentruber,  Hilda 
Mrs.  Elroy  Gingerich,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Laverne 
Schwartzentruber,  and  Darlene  — Mrs.  Harold 
Culp),  26  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (Daniel  O. 
and  Norman  O.  Erb),  and  one  sister  (Mattie 
— Mrs.  Allan  Gingerich).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers,  one  sister,  and  2 grand- 
children. He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Agatha 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  May  13,  in  charge  of  Elmer  Schwart- 
zentruber and  Nelson  Martin;  interment  in  the 
St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Coldfus,  Anna  Mary,  daughter  of  Elisha  M. 
and  Mary  (Heller)  Martin,  was  born  at  Clear- 
water, Ind.,  Aug.  30,  1889;  died  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  23,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan.  22,  1916, 
she  was  married  to  Clyde  M.  Goldfus,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Aug.  10,  1969.  One 
daughter  (Elizabeth)  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  her  im- 
mediate family.  She  was  a member  of  the  East 
Chestnut  St.  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Young  Funeral  Home, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  26,  in  charge  of  James  M. 
Shank  and  James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  Millers- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Lichti,  Alvin  R.,  son  of  Nicholaus  S.  and 
Magdelena  (Rediger)  Lichti,  was  born  near 
Shickley,  Neb.,  Oct.  5,  1908;  died  at  the  Bryan 
Memorial  Hospital,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  May  21, 
1976;  aged  67  y.  On  Dec.  18,  1930,  he  was 
married  to  Ruth  Kauffman,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  and  Lawrence), 
5 grandsons,  one  brother  (Nick),  and  5 sisters 
(Elva — Mrs.  Elmer  Birky,  Nancy — Mrs. 
Elmer  Nickel,  Sylvia  — Mrs.  Harry  Kennel,  Bar- 
bara, and  Lilly — Mrs.  Richard  Farnsworth).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Catherine). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  24,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel,  Fred  Reeb, 
and  Leland  Oswald;  interment  in  the  nearby 
cemetery. 

Martin,  Milton  Rudy,  son  of  Jonathon  and 
Emma  (Rudy)  Martin,  was  born  in  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Aug.  13,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  26,  1976;  aged  77  y. 
In  1922  he  was  married  to  Ida  Brenneman,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1934.  On  May  7, 
1936,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Frey,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley), 
one  daughter  (Connie  — Mrs.  Jim  Miller),  7 
grandchildren,  one  great-grandson,  3 brothers 
(Ephraim,  Irvin,  and  Urias),  and  3 sisters  (Hanna 
Leichty,  Barbara  Roth,  and  Melinda  Good). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sunnyslope  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  29,  in  charge  of  David  W.  Mann  and  Ray 
Smee;  interment  in  the  Rest  Haven  Cemetery. 

Martinez,  Delores  Eileen,  daughter  of  Albert 
and  Kathryn  (Boshart)  Bohn,  was  born  at 
Manson,  Iowa,  Jan.  9,  1929;  died  of  cancer  at 
Trinity  Regional  Hospital,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  May 
6,  1976;  aged  47  y.  On  Apr.  4,  1974,  she  was 
married  to  Francisco  Martinez,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  father,  one  brother 
(Merlin),  one  sister  (Mardella),  and  her  grand- 


mother (Anna  Bohn).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Manson  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  8,  in  charge  of 
Walter  Smeltzer  and  John  Otto;  interment  in 
Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Rissler,  Elmer,  son  of  Paul  H.  and  Anna 
(Ringler)  Rissler,  died  by  electrocution  while 
moving  a TV  aerial  on  May  13,  1976;  aged  23 
y.  He  was  married  to  Ruth  Ann  Messner,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Jason  R.), 
one  daughter  (Amy  C.),  9 brothers,  and  4 sis- 
ters (Raymond  R.,  Robert  R.,  David  R.,  Amos 
R.,  Wayne  R.,  Paul  R.,  Samuel  R.,  Abram  R., 
Floyd  R.,  Esther  Mae  R.,  Alma  Rissler,  Mary 
Alice  — Mrs.  David  Kulp,  and  Anna  — Mrs. 
Harvey  Weaver).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Bowmansville  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  May  16,  in  charge 
of  Benjamin  Weaver  and  Wilmer  Leaman;  in- 
terment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Sauder,  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter  of  William 
G.  and  Mary  C.  (Eager)  Wiker,  was  born  in 
Fulton  Twp.;  died  at  the  Sanford  Hospital, 
Sanford,  Fla.,  Mar.  2,  1976;  aged  77  y.  She  j 
was  married  to  John  G.  Sauder,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  8 sons  (Robert  W., 
John  W.,  Wilmer  W.,  Roy  W.,  Ivan  W.,  Paul  W.,  i 
Melvin  W.,  and  Lloyd  W.),  3 daughters  (Kathryn  ! 
— Mrs.  Omar  Stoltzfus,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Dean 
Matthews,  and  Helen  M.  — Mrs.  Aaron  F. 
Nolt),  32  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchil- 
dren, and  one  brother  (Samuel).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held;  in- 
terment in  the  Masonville  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Trauger,  Samuel  M.,  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Myers)  Trauger,  was  born  at  Bedminster  Twp., 

Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1876;  died  at  the  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Homes,  Hatfield,  Pa.,  May  20,  1976;  aged 
99  y.  On  Apr.  14,  1900,  he  was  married  to 
Emma  Overholt,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
June  25,  1966.  Surviving  are  5 daughters  (Edna 
M.  Moyer,  Carrie  — Mrs.  Charles  Wasser, 
Mary — Mrs.  Abram  Yothers,  Edith — Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Miller,  and  Emma  Florence — Mrs.  Raymond 
Mininter),  one  son  (Lester  O.  Trauger),  32 
grandchildren,  70  great-grandchildren,  and  5 
great-great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 sons  (Raymond  in  Sept.  1974 
and  Norman  in  Jan.  1976).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Deep  Run  East  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  May  24, 
in  charge  of  Joseph  L.  Gross  and  John  P. 
Duerksen;  interment  in  the  Deep  Run  Menno- 
nite East  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

High  School  Music  Week,  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  13-19. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana- Michigan  Conference  business  sessions.  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  Brunk,  June  27-July  II. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Con- 
ference at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16- 
18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assem- 
bly, Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
July  22-24. 

Region  11  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31-Aug.  1. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


United  Methodists  Against  Gambling 

Reaffirming  the  denomination’s  his- 
toric stand  in  opposition  to  gambling,  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  declared  that  “we  should 
protest  all  forms  of  gambling  practices 
carried  on  in  our  communities.’ 

The  conference  contended  that  “de- 
pendence on  gambling  revenue  has  led 
many  states  to  exploit  the  weakness  of 
their  own  citizens,  neglect  the  develop- 
ment of  more  equitable  forms  of  tax- 
ation, and,  thereby,  further  erode  citizens 
confidence  in  government” 

The  General  Conference  resolution 
also  noted  that  United  Methodist  congre- 
gations are  “expected  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  raffles,  lotteries,  and  games  of 
chance  for  any  purpose.  ” 


Women’s  Drinking  Affects  Babies 

More  and  more  women  are  drinking, 
a fact  which  has  serious  consequences 
for  the  children  who  will  be  born  to  them 
reports  Claire  Ewert,  of  GMCC  Canada’s 
Alcohol  Study  Project. 

Children  born  with  a nervous  system 
that  developed  in  the  constant  presence 
of  alcohol  have  shown  some  startling 
consistencies.  These  infants  are  considered 
to  be  suffering  from  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. This  syndrome  manifests  itself 
in  babies  with  low  birth  weights  and 
shorter  than  average  body  lengths.  Re- 
searchers in  this  field  generally  agree  that 
44  percent  of  the  infants  studied  thus 
far  born  to  chronic  alcoholics  had  an  IQ 
of  80  or  less.  The  heart  and  limbs  are 
also  abnormal. 

Infants  that  are  born  suffering  from 
fetal  aleohol  syndrome  often  go  through 
the  classic  symptoms  of  alcohol  with- 
drawal until  they  are  weaned  from  alcohol 
either  from  the  uterus  or  from  the  al- 
cohol in  their  mother’s  milk. 

Doctors  who  reported  these  findings 
emphasize  that  they  are  talking  about 
women  who  are  chronic  alcoholics.  In  a 
large  infant  intensive  care  unit  which 
saw  25,000  live  births  in  a 12-month 
period  only  five  infants  suffering  from  a 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome  were  seen.  That 
makes  it  about  0.02  percent  — a small 
problem  numerically.  But  the  problem 
is  a moral  one.  Women’s  drinking  patterns 
affect  their  unborn  children. 

The  percentage  of  deformity  in  chil- 
dren born  to  a chronic  alcoholic  is  about 
the  same  as  the  odds  of  child  deformity 
or  retardation  facing  a mother  who  con- 
I tracts  German  measles. 


Father  on  Paternity  Leave 
Urges  Others  to  Do  Likewise 

Jerry  Cammarata,  the  first  man  in  the 
U.S.  to  receive  a “paternity  leave  ” from 
his  job,  said  the  experience  of  being  at 
home  with  his  young  children  during  their 
formative  years  has  been  deeply  fulfilling. 
He  urges  other  fathers  to  try  it.  Mr. 
Cammarata,  29,  obtained  an  unprece- 
dented paternity  leave  from  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  three  years 
ago,  when  his  daughter  Michelle  was  born. 
He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  have  an  older 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  6. 

Urged  to  Fight  Appropriation 
for  B-1  Bomber 

Roman  Catholic  priests’  couneils  across 
the  U.S.  have  been  urged  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  congressional  appropriations 
for  the  B-1  bomber  weapons  systems, 
stating  that  the  project  “violates  the  Chris- 
tian conseience”  and  recent  papal  teachings 
on  social  justice. 

Father  Patrick  Peyton  told  the  coun- 
cils ‘we  don  t need  it’  because  U.S. 
nuclear  overkill  capacity  is  already  equal 
to  600,000  Hiroshimas  and  the  B-52 
fleet  will  last  into  the  1990s.  In  addi- 
tion, he  said,  it  increases  the  arms  race 
without  offsetting  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  missiles. 

“We  can  t afford  it,  ” he  declared,  noting 
that  over  30  years  the  total  cost  will  be 
$95  billion  or  a cost  of  $1,108  to  the  aver- 
age wage  earner.  He  said  one  plane’s  cost 
($90  million)  could  fund  25  health  elinics, 
each  treating  40,000  persons  a year. 
The  priest  also  charged  that  the  B-1 
will  “aggravate  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, ” noting  that  $1  billion  for 
human  needs  would  create  30,000  more 
jobs  than  if  spent  on  the  B-1. 


U.S.  Catholic  Membership 

The  U.S.  Roman  Catholic  membership 
increased  by  180,037  in  1975  to  reach 
a new  high  of  48,881,  872  Catholics  living 
in  a record  high  18,531  parishes  in  the 
50  states.  Catholics  now  make  up  22.78 
percent  of  the  population.  Both  infant 
baptisms  and  the  number  of  converts 
to  Catholicism  increased,  in  the  former 
case  reversing  a downward  trend  that 
began  in  1962.  Recorded  Catholic  mar- 
riages, however,  decreased  by  15,896  in 
1975. 


Says  Episcopalians’  Support  of  Church 
Insufficient 

Episcopalians  don’t  give  enough  to  sup- 
port their  church.  Bishop  Frederic  B. 
Wolf  told  the  157th  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maine.  “Out  of 


40  major  non-Roman  religious  bodies 
in  this  country,  we  Episcopalians  rank 
38th,  second  from  the  bottom,  in  per 
capita  giving,’’  he  said.  “If  every  Epis- 
copal household  in  the  country  were  on 
relief  and  were  giving  five  percent  of 
their  incomes,  the  church’s  income  would 
increase  ten  times.  ” 

Methodists’  Human  Sexuality  Studies 

United  Methodists  will  make  a study 
of  human  sexuality  during  the  next  four 
years  — but  on  a voluntary,  congrega- 
tional level  basis,  rather  than  on  a 
funded,  nationwide  scale.  Delegates  to  the 
denomination  s General  Conference  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  voted  down  a recommen- 
dation from  a legislative  committee  to 
approve  a churchwide  study  of  human 
sexuality  with  funding  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  per  year. 

Instead,  they  adopted  a minority 
recommendation  to  authorize  the 
General  Council  on  Ministries  (GCOM) 
“to  provide  resources  for  local  congre- 
gations to  conduct  studies  and  develop 
ministries  in  the  area  of  human  sexual- 
ity, in  the  context  of  Christian  ethical 
reflection  and  mission.  ” Under  the  ap- 
proval plan,  the  GCOM  will  provide 
materials  from  a variety  of  “profes- 
sional, experiential,  and  philosophi- 
cal perspectives  (to)  enable  local  con- 
gregations to  study  all  aspects  of  hu- 
man sexuality  to  develop  effective 
ministries.  ” 


Stop  Drinking  or  Resign 

The  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
come  in  for  new  official  censure  in  two 
largely  Muslim  African  states.  President 
Gaafar  al-Nimeiry  of  Sudan  has  warned 
his  cabinet  ministers  and  legislators  to  stop 
drinking  or  resign.  In  Cairo,  the  Egyptian 
Parliament  adopted  a bill  forbidding  Egyp- 
tians to  drink  alcoholic  beverages  in  public. 


Woman  Remembers 
“A  Very  Little  Ghost” 

A mother  of  three  children  who  had 
an  abortion  of  “convenience”  during  her 
fourth  pregnancy  has  described  the  mixed 
reactions  resulting  from  the  choice,  and 
her  realization  that  she  is  not  the  “mod- 
ern woman  ” she  thought  she  was. 

“It  certainly  does  make  more  sense  not 
to  be  having  a baby  right  now  — we 
say  that  to  each  other  all  the  time.  But 
I have  this  ghost  now.  A very  little  ghost 
that  only  appears  when  I m seeing  some- 
thing beautiful,  like  the  full  moon  on  the 
ocean  last  weekend  And  the  baby  waves 
at  me.  And  I wave  at  the  baby.  ‘Of  course, 
we  have  room,”  I cry  to  the  ghost.  Of 
course,  we  do.” 


June  15, 1976 
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Fathers  and  Chile 


You  can  tell  something  about  the  spirit  of  an  age  by 
its  slogans.  They  come  out,  I suppose,  in  times  of  special 
stress.  Those  of  us  who  can  think  back  to  World  War  2 
may  remember  some  of  its  slogans:  “Remember  Pearl 
Harbor”  and  “Praise  the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition.” 
More  recently  we  have  heard  slogans  such  as  “Chain 
of  Command”  and  “America:  Love  It  or  Leave  It.” 

The  Book  of  Malachi  ends  with  a kind  of  slogan,  a 
poignant  statement  of  the  ongoing  dilemma  of  family  life. 
“Behold,  I will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet.  . . . And 
he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  to  their  children  and 
the  hearts  of  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I eome  and 
smite  the  land  with  a curse”  (Mai.  4:5,  6).  What  a minor 
note  to  end  the  scroll  of  the  twelve  prophets. 

The  reference  to  the  relationships  between  fathers  and 
ehildren  is  what  I am  identifying  as  a slogan.  It  is  not  as 
short  and  pithy  as  those  above,  but  it  summarizes  what  was 
evidently  an  important  issue  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  — 
and  one  which  continues.  For  the  relations  between  the 
generations  inevitably  eall  for  an  attempt  of  each  side  to 
make  a plaee  for  the  other.  It  is  a source  of  both  glory 
and  misery  that  the  maturation  of  the  human  person  in- 
cludes eoming  to  terms  with  both  one’s  personal  identity 
and  with  the  persons  and  values  of  the  elders. 

With  evidence  of  the  problem  around  him,  the  prophet 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  Elijah  who  would  help  the 
family  get  it  together.  Has  Elijah  come  and  did  it  help? 

The  New  Testament  suggests  that  indeed  there  were 
two  Elijahs:  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist.  Some  found 
help  in  both  and  some  in  neither.  In  fact,  said  Jesus,  too 
many  were  like  children  who  wouldn’t  play.  They  didn’t 
like  John  because  he  sounded  too  much  like  a funeral, 
nor  Jesus  because  He  was  too  joyous. 

But  those  who  saw  the  coming  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a 
new  beginning  found  opportunity  for  a new  approach  to 
family  life.  Not  new  really,  for  it  was  firmly  anehored  in 
the  old.  But  it  seems  there  was  a fresh  spirit  about  it. 
This  new  spirit  comes  through  in  a few  formulas  for  family 
life  whieh  appear  in  the  New  Testament  letters.  The  most 
comprehensive  statement  is  in  Ephesians  5:21  — 6:4. 

The  key  word  in  this  formula  is  “submission  ” and  it 
is  addressed  first  to  all.  Submission  is  a hard  word.  In 
these  days  of  women’s  lib  and  the  U.S.  Bicentennial  it 
has  an  out-of-date  sound.  The  assumption  behind  this 
concern  no  doubt  is  that  when  two  or  three  eome  together, 
the  stronger  will  try  to  dominate  the  weaker.  To  prove 
that  he  is  strong,  each  must  resist  submission.  The  ex- 
ample of  Jesus,  however,  and  of  the  early  church  is  to  turn 
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this  natural  assumption  upside  down. 

The  pattern  of  relationships  eneouraged  by  Jesus  was 
for  the  strong  to  serve  the  weak  in  order  that  a good  time 
may  be  had  by  all.  Is  this  approach  to  human  relations 
really  possible?  Sadly  we  observe  that  it  too  seldom 
happens,  even  in  the  ehurch.  Many  who  are  stronger  go  on 
dominating  the  weaker,  often  perhaps  without  really 
knowing  it.  Submission  to  another  when  you  have  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  equal  or  superior  is  not  easy 
or  natural.  But  Jesus  came  to  introduce  this  basis  for 
human  relationships. 

The  family  life  formula  of  Ephesians  5 is  based  on  this 
approach.  If  each  will  submit  to  the  other  because  of  love 
for  Christ,  it  is  no  slavery  for  wives  to  submit  to  hus- 
bands, knowing  that  they  are  equal  or  even  superior. 
Indeed,  men  and  women  differ  so  much  from  each  other 
it  is  hardly  useful  to  ask  which  is  superior.  The  creation 
aecount  of  Genesis  2 and  3 illustrates  this  difficulty.  Though 
the  man  is  created  first,  he  is  incomplete  without  the  ; 
woman.  Though  she  sins  first,  he  falls  as  hard  as  she.  It 
is  hard  to  label  one  as  superior  to  the  other.  And  it  is 
unneeessary. 

A similar  point  can  be  made  regarding  the  relations 
between  fathers  and  children.  Children  are  called  on  to 
honor  and  obey.  This,  it  would  seem  at  first  glance,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  fathers.  Perhaps,  but  in  the  long  view,  re- 
spect for  the  elders  is  a sign  of  a healthy  and  stable 
soeiety.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  ehildren  to  perpetuate 
this,  for  although  the  parents  cannot  become  younger,  the 
children  will  soon  be  older  and  will  experienee  the  same 
tensions  with  their  own  younger  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  fathers  who  are  strong  particularly 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  relationship  are  asked  to  show 
love  and  respect  for  children.  This  grows  naturally  out  of 
the  basic  radical  principle  above  — that  relationships 
should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  what  is  good  for  all 
and  not  on  the  will  of  the  stronger. 

Has  the  cry  of  Malachi  then  been  answered?  In  a gen- 
eral way  it  has.  Many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out 
generation  by  generation.  The  fathers  must  learn, 
eaeh  by  himself,  what  it  means  to  step  aside  and  let  chil- 
dren mature  in  the  Lord.  Children  need  to  accept  the 
fact  that  responsibility  naturally  preeedes  power.  But  the 
principle  that  the  strong  should  submit  to  and  serve  the 
weak  opens  the  way  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  “turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  their  children  and  the  hearts 
of  the  ehildren  to  their  fathers.  ” If  this  can  happen  there 
will  be  eomparative  peace  at  home.  - Daniel  Hertzler 
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On  Measuring 
People 

by  Paul  L.  Kratz 


“Well,  but  you  see,  an  estimate  is  only  an  estimate. 
And  when  I made  my  estimate  I couldn  t have  realized 
that  there  was  so  much  rot  inside.  Why,  it  had  rusted  so 
bad  there  wasn’t  anything  solid  to  work  with.  I had  to 
replace  both  rocker  panels  and  one  door.  The  rest  I 
was  able  to  build  up.  You’ve  got  a beauty  of  a car  there 
now,  man!  ” 

And  so  he  defended  his  estimate  and  you  had  to  pay 
the  price.  There  just  wasn’t  any  other  way  out  without 
making  a bigger  fuss. 

“An  estimate  is  only  an  estimate.’’  Pretty  true,  isn’t 
it?  But  when  you  get  the  facts  you  know  you’ve  got  the 
real  thing.  This  applies  not  only  to  business  deals  and 
things  you  measure  with  a tape  or  scales,  it  applies  also 
to  people.  It’s  much  more  convenient  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  other  person  rather  than  putting  forth  the  extra 
effort  to  discover  the  facts.  But  making  estimates  is  a 
dangerous  occupation  because  you  are  often  called  upon 
to  defend  your  estimate.  And  if  your  estimate  wasn’t 
good,  you  might  find  yourself  in  a tight  spot. 

Jesus  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  He  instructed  His  fol- 
lowers; “Do  not  judge  lest  you  be  judged  yourselves.  For  in 
the  way  you  judge,  you  will  be  judged;  and  by  your 
standard  of  measure,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you”  (Mt. 
7:1,  2,  NASV). 

In  other  words,  I think  Jesus  is  saying:  “Be  careful 
how  you  look  at  others.  Don’t  jump  to  conclusions. 
Hasty  estimations  of  another  person’s  character  will  likely 
boomerang  and  both  of  you  will  suffer.  ” 
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Finding  Fault  Comes  Naturally.  Somehow  finding  fault 
comes  naturally,  doesn’t  it?  You  don’t  have  to  be  a univer- 
sity graduate  to  criticize.  You  don’t  even  need  a license. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  jump  to  conclusions!  Maintain  an  atti- 
tude of  suspicion,  of  criticism,  of  tearing  others  apart. 
It’s  surprising  how  important  it  will  make  you  feel  — un- 
til — well,  until  your  boomerangs  start  coming  back. 

Our  words,  our  actions,  our  attitudes  have  a way  of 
making  their  full  circle  and  coming  right  back  to  us.  By 
that  time  they  have  increased  in  velocity,  in  ferocity,  and 
they  sometimes  crush  the  one  who  threw  out  the  es- 
timation, the  criticism  in  the  first  place. 

One  night  not  so  long  ago,  a man  was  driving  home 
alone  when  he  saw  a young  fellow  begging  for  a ride. 
Knowing  that  not  many  taxis  came  through  that  area  the 
driver,  in  a flash  of  pity,  mashed  down  on  his  brakes 
and  stopped  the  car.  The  youth  got  in  and  together 
they  went  along.  But  the  man  who  was  driving  began 
having  second  thoughts.  He  rememberd  recent  stories  of 
taxi  drivers  having  robbed  and  locked  in  the  trunk  of  their 
car.  Suddenly  he  felt  for  his  billfold.  It  was  gone!  Imme- 
diately he  stopped  the  car,  ordered  the  youth  out,  and 
demanded  the  billfold.  Somewhat  confused,  the  young 
man  pulled  a billfold  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
over. 

Relieved  that  he  had  escaped  so  easily,  the  driver 
shoved  the  car  into  gear  and  sped  away. 

A short  while  later  he  entered  his  home.  With  the 
story  of  his  near  robbery  on  his  mind  his  wife  interrupted 
his  thoughts  with,  “George,  before  I forget,  you  know  you 
left  your  billfold  here  on  the  table.’ 

Making  quick  estimates  may  save  time  for  a moment 
and  make  a good  story,  but  it  doesn  t pay  in  the  long 
run.  How  we  need  to  heed  Jesus’  advice:  “Do  not  judge 
lest  you  be  judged  yourselves.  For  in  the  way  you  judge, 
you  will  be  judged;  and  by  your  standard  of  measure,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you.  ” 

When  we  measure  others  we  need  to  allow  room  for 
growth.  Study  the  life  of  almost  any  great  person  and  you 
will  discover  mistakes  that  may  shock  you.  But  they  are 
human  too.  We  judge  them  not  by  their  mistakes  but  by 
the  degree  over  which  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  their 
mistakes. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote,  “The  only  man  who  behaves 
sensibly  is  my  tailor;  he  takes  my  measurements  every- 
time  he  sees  me,  whilst  all  the  rest  go  on  their  old  mea- 
surements, and  expect  them  to  fit  me.  ” 

We  need  to  be  careful  how  we  measure  others.  We  need 
to  allow  for  progress  in  maturity.  The  past  is  past.  Mea- 
sure carefully. 

As  you  measure,  use  a reliable  “standard  of  measure,  ” 
and  measure  fairly . 

Jesus  emphasized  this  when  He  asked:  “Why  do  you 


Paul  L.  Kratz  serves  the  Trinidad  Mennonite  Mission  and  is  a speaker 
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ticle is  from  a radio  broadcast. 


look  at  the  speck  in  your  brother’s  eye,  but  do  not 
notice  the  log  that  is  in  your  own  eye?  Or  how  ean  you 
say  to  your  brother,  ‘Let  me  take  the  speck  out  of  your  j 
eye,’  and  behold,  the  log  is  in  your  own  eye?  ” (Mt.  7:3,  4,  j 
NASV). 


A Mirror  Instead.  Now  all  of  us  would  like  to  think  that 
we  ourselves  are  about  as  perfect  as  a human  being  can  be 
and  we’d  like  our  fellowmen  to  be  just  as  flawless.  And 
so  we  check  them  out  with  a magnifying  glass.  Jesus  is 
saying,  in  effeet,  “Lay  your  magnifying  glass  aside  and  use 
a mirror  instead.  ” Somehow  it’s  so  much  easier  to  magnify 
a speck  in  someone  else’s  eye  than  it  is  to  reeognize  the 
log  in  our  own  eye.  To  justify  ourselves  in  measuring 
this  way,  we  use  a different  standard  of  measurement  on 
the  other  person  than  we  do  on  ourselves. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  measure  fairly  — to 
use  the  same  unit  of  measure  on  ourselves  as  we  use  on 
others.  But  is  there  such  a standard  of  measure?  Self 
would  not  fill  the  bill,  for  there  are  billions  of  selves  in 
our  world,  and  everyone  is  different.  Great  personalities 
are  not  standard  enough  either.  They  vary  a great  deal 
too.  Opinions  of  friends  are  not  the  same  and  even  mores 
of  society  fluctuate  unpredictably.  We  need  a unit  of  mea- 
sure that  supersedes  all  of  these.  We  need  a universal 
unit  of  measurement,  and  that  unit  of  measurement  is 
found  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  only  those  who  accept  Him  as 
their  fair  measuring  rule  can  overcome  the  inconsistency 
of  measuring  others  with  a different  unit  than  they  mea- 
sure themselves  — of  trying  to  extract  a speck  from  a 
brother’s  eye  with  a log  in  their  own. 

“You  hypocrite,  ” Jesus  said,  “first  take  the  log  out  of 
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your  own  eye,  and  then  you  will  see  clearly  enough  to 
take  the  speck  out  of  your  brother’s  eye  ” (Mt.  7:5,  NASV). 

Removing  logs  and  specks  is  largely  a matter  of  hon- 
esty, and  it’s  a painful  process.  The  eye  is  the  most  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  body,  and  we  can’t  stand  foreign  matter 
to  lodge  there  very  long. 

You  came  to  me.  “Can  you  help?”  you  ask.  “I  think 
I have  something  in  my  eye.  ” 

“Just  wait  a minute,  ” I say.  “I’ve  just  discovered  that 
I have  an  eyelash  in  my  eye.  ” 

Though  it  is  uncomfortable,  you  are  content  to  wait 
until  I remove  what  I know  is  in  my  eye  so  I can  find 
what  you  think  might  be  in  your  eye.  Meanwhile  you  allow 
the  tears  to  flow  freely.  That  helps. 

When  it  comes  to  criticism  and  measuring  others  Jesus 
says  we  often  refuse  to  admit  that  anything  is  in  our  eye. 


and  we  go  ahead  and  try  to  remove  a speck  from  our 
brother’s  eye.  How  cruel! 

First  Be  Healed.  How  foolish  we  are.  If  you  were  a doc- 
tor with  cataracts,  would  you  be  wise  to  try  to  remove 
a speck  of  dust  from  a friend’s  eye?  Of  course  not.  First 
you  need  to  be  healed,  then  you  can  gently  help  your 
brother. 

Measuring  others  calls  for  that  kind  of  honesty  and  gentle- 
ness too.  Deal  with  the  faults  of  others  as  though  you  were 
operating  on  their  eye.  Remember  that  criticism  can  boom- 
erang, it  can  cut  and  it  can  hurt  — especially  if  you  jump 
to  conclusions  and  merely  make  estimates. 

Adopt  the  life  and  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  as  your  unit 
of  measuring  yourself  and  others.  Then  measure  carefully, 
fairly,  and  gently. 


What  Can  I Do  About  Divorce? 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


Like  a row  of  Humpty-Dumptys,  more  and  more  mar- 
riages are  falling  into  the  dust.  The  marital  landscape 
looks  littered  with  broken  bits.  Shall  we  accept  it  as  a 
modern-day  inevitability,  close  our  eyes,  pray,  or  wail? 

Anxiety  over  the  snowballing  threat  of  divorce  forces 
me  to  outline  a specific  course  of  action.  I feel  less  help- 
less with  a plan.  Though  blocking  the  direction  of  society 
is  impossible  for  an  individual,  the  decision  to  work  at  the 
problem  rather  than  become  part  of  it  begins  at  home. 

Commitment  to  marriage  seemed  simple  at  the  “I  do  ” 
stage.  Why  would  a wife  do  less  than  honor  and  cherish 
in  all  circumstances?  But  beyond  the  ceremonial  words 
lies  the  long  haul  of  what  the  promises  mean. 

The  twenty-year  mark  is  said  to  be  a shaky  period.  We 
have  changed.  We  know  our  dreams  aren’t  all  to  come 
true.  We  hardly  recognize  the  voice  that  twenty  years 
ago  blithely  promised  all. 

1.  I believe  reinterpreting  that  commitment  for  where 
we  are  today  helps  in  acknowledging  what  has  taken 
place  through  the  years,  and  still  affirms  rather  than  ne- 
gates the  vows.  I honor  him  today,  not  by  the  silence 
of  what  once  looked  like  submission,  but  by  the  rec- 
ognition that  he’s  strong  enough  to  know  me. 

When  yet  another  marriage  crashes,  I can  admit,  “Yes, 
that  could  be  ours,  but  what  shall  I do  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it?”  Again  the  understanding  comes  that  commitment 
to  a marriage  means  working  at  specific  action  and  com- 
munication with  an  undergirding  philosophy  that  this  is 
permanent. 

Barbara  Esch  Shisler  is  from  Telford,  Pa. 


2.  A second  area  Tve  become  more  aware  of  is  in  chil- 
dren’s education.  Television  is  a villain.  Having  ignored 
for  too  long  the  comedy  shows  watched  by  the  young  ones. 
I’ve  been  suddenly  outraged  by  the  sick  treatment  of  love, 
sex,  and  marriage.  This  can’t  get  be  an  improvement 
over  violence,  and  it’s  past  time  to  counterattack  by  means 
of  open  discussion  and  debate  about  just  what  is  being  ab- 
sorbed. Educating  children  is  also  as  basic  as  providing 
a model  that,  though  bumpy,  still  moves  ahead. 

3.  What  about  the  marriages  of  friends  and  family,  bio- 
logical and  spiritual?  It’s  heavy  enough  to  work  at  the 
home  front  without  responsibility  for  someone  else’s  too. 
But  one  couple’s  openness  about  marriage  encourages 
candor  in  others  and  within  the  brother/sisterhood  we  can 
share  our  strengths  for  the  relief  of  our  weakness.  An 
honest  concern  for  each  other’s  marriage  is  a way  of  say- 
ing, “What  happens  to  you,  affects  me.  ” It’s  another  light 
ray  in  the  truth  of  being  part  of  one  another. 

4.  The  fourth  specific  action  I’m  aware  of  is  working  on 
family  education  through  the  church,  community,  and 
school.  Resources  for  education  abound  but  they  must 
be  fed  into  the  need.  Committee  programming  is 
sometimes  tedious  but  it  is  a place  for  enabling  better 
marriages.  The  Franconia  Conference  has  a task  force  com- 
mitted to  such  planning  for  marriage  enrichment  as  well 
as  other  family  life  needs. 

I pray  for  marriages,  my  own  and  others,  and  wail 
over  the  ones  that  break,  for  I can’t  ignore  the  problem  or 
accept  American  society’s  attitude  of  the  inevitability  of 
divorce. 
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What  I Learned 
About  Worship 
and  Justice 

by  John  K,  Stoner 

Would  you  like  to  know  God  better?  Do  you  seek  a 
closer  walk  with  Him?  Of  course  you  do.  But  how? 

Recently  I asked  God,  in  prayer,  to  reveal  Himself  to 
me  in  a new  way.  And  as  the  saying  goes,  you  have  to  ! 
be  careful  what  you  pray  because  God  just  might  answer! 
Sure  enough.  He  did. 

Later  that  day  a book  came  into  my  hands  which  led  | 
me  into  the  Scripture,  where  I discovered  new  truth  about 
how  we  know  God. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  second  commandment: 
“Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image.” 
Now  this  commandment  prohibits  particularly  the  making 
of  images  of  the  Lord,  not  images  of  other  gods.  The 
matter  of  other  gods  was  dealt  with  in  the  first  command- 
ment; it  is  not  being  repeated  in  the  second.  We  must  ■ 
ask  then,  what  is  the  reason  for  this  prohibition  of  ' 
images  of  the  Lord? 

I suppose  most  of  us  think  that  the  prohibition  is  in-  ; 
tended  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  forgetting  the  spiri-  f 
tuality  of  Yahweh.  We  have  thought  that  the  com- 
mandment is  rooted  in  a contrast  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  worlds  — the  former  invisible,  the  latter  visible.  | 
But  that  is  not  what  the  Bible  wishes  to  teach  when  it  * 
emphatically  prohibits  the  making  of  images  of  the  Lord. 
The  reason  for  the  prohibition,  given  in  Deuteronomy 
4:12,  15,  16,  is  that  when  the  Lord  revealed  Himself, 
“you  heard  the  sounds  of  words,  but  saw  no  form;  there 
was  only  a voice.  . . . Since  you  saw  no  form  . . . be- 
ware lest  you  act  corruptly  by  making  a graven  image.” 
Since  hearing  is  as  “material”  as  seeing,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  the  material-spiritual  contrast  cannot  be  the 
explanation  for  the  prohibition. 

Neither  can  the  prohibition  of  images  be  explained  as 
a means  to  protect  the  transcendence  of  God;  to  ensure  ' 
that  men  will  remember  that  God  is  far  away  and  un-  ! 

“Micah”  from  a painting  by  J.  J.  Tissot.  © John  H.  Eggers  Publications  i{ 
and  The  New  York  Public  Library.  ji 
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approachable.  For  the  God  we  see  in  Scripture  is  con- 
stantly bringing  Himself  near  to  humanity.  He  does 
not  wish  to  be  isolated  from  mankind. 

The  reason  for  the  prohibition  must  be  found  in  the 
contrast  between  hearing  and  seeing  which  we  find  in 
Deuteronomy  4:12,  15,  16.  If  we  are  to  take  this  con- 
trast seriously,  we  must  conclude  that  the  commandment 
is  intended  to  ensure  that  mankind  will  know  God  always 
and  only  by  hearing  His  Word.  The  true  God  is  known 
because  He  speaks.  Since  God  reveals  Himself  in 
speaking,  it  follows  that  He  is  known  in  hearing.  There- 
fore, efforts  to  know  God  in  ways  other  than  hearing 
are  false.  They  lead  not  to  God  but  to  false  gods.  To  make 
an  image  of  the  Lord  is  to  circumvent  His  speaking,  it 
is  to  silence  His  voice  which  comes  as  a command.  Who- 
ever would  know  God  more  fully  must  seek  to  hear  His 
command  more  clearly. 

How  Worship  God?  The  true  God  is  worshiped  by 
responding  to  the  Word  which  He  speaks.  False  gods 
may  be  worshiped  by  constructing  images,  observing  ri- 
tuals, or  memorizing  doctrines.  The  Lord  is  worshiped  by 
hearing  and  doing  His  Word. 

That  Word,  moreover,  is  clear  and  pointed  in  its 
content.  Deuteronomy  4:13  specifies  what  Israel  heard  when 
God  revealed  Himself:  “He  declared  to  you  his  covenant, 
which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  that  is,  the  ten 
commandments.”  A commandment,  we  know,  indicates  a 
relationship  between  two  parties  in  which  one  party 
is  in  authority  and  the  other  is  under  obligation.  God 
is  in  authority,  man  is  under  obligation.  As  the  story  of 
the  first  man  and  woman  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  indi- 
cates, the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  human  situ- 
ation is  an  obligation  to  obey  God.  And  conversely,  a fun- 
damental characteristic  of  the  true  God  is  His  ca- 
pacity and  His  right  to  lay  this  obligation  upon  man. 

How  then  can  man  fulfill  his  obligation  to  God  and 
experience  the  blessedness  of  walking  closely  with  his 
Creator?  Or,  as  Micah  phrased  the  question: 

I “With  what  shall  I come  before  the  Lord, 

and  bow  myself  before  God  on  high?”  (Mic.  6:6). 

[ What  is  the  secret  of  the  true  worship  of  God? 

Listen  carefully  (remember,  God  reveals  Himself  by 
speaking,  and  those  who  know  Him  do  so  by  hearing) 

I to  the  words  of  God’s  prophet  Jeremiah: 

I Woe  to  him  who  builds  his  house  by  unrighteousness, 
and  his  upper  rooms  by  injustice.  . . . 

Do  you  think  you  are  a king  because  you  compete  in 
cedar?  Did  not  your  father  eat  and  drink  and  do 
justice  and  righteousness?.  . . He  judged  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  needy; 
then  it  was  well. 

Is  not  this  to  know  me?  says  the  Lord”  (Jer.  22:13-16). 

Did  you  hear  it?  “Is  not  this  to  know  me?  ” This:  to  do 
i justice  and  righteousness,  to  judge  the  cause  of  the  poor 
I and  needy. 

We  may  have  a thousand  ways  to  soften  the  impact  of 


those  words,  but  for  what  purpose?  Shall  we  soften  God’s 
Word,  or  obey  it?  Here  we  have  an  explicit  definition  of 
what  it  is  to  know  the  Lord.  The  connection  between 
doing  justice  in  interhuman  relationships  and  knowing 
the  Lord  is  most  intimate.  If  we  were  altogether  honest, 
I think  we  would  have  to  say  that  we  have  not  very 
much  defined  knowing  the  Lord  in  this  way.  Certainly, 
I had  not.  Consequently,  it  was  a surprise  to  me  to  re- 
ceive this  truth  in  answer  to  my  prayer  that  I might 
know  God  better. 

To  choose  to  do  justice,  to  make  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  needy  one’s  own  cause  is  to  know  the  Lord.  To 
awaken  in  the  morning  with  thoughts  of  the  Appalachian 
umemployed,  the  hungry  childen  of  Bangladesh,  or  the 
welfare  family  across  town  on  one  s mind  is  to  be  think- 
ing God’s  thoughts  after  Him  — it  is  to  be  moving  close 
to  God.  For  it  is  God  who  stirs  these  thoughts  in  us.  We 
cannot  take  credit  for  such  thoughts  — that  is  the  mistake 
of  humanism.  If  we  care  for  the  poor,  if  we  have  a 
passion  for  justice,  if  we  are  in  love  with  people,  all  of 
that  is  from  God  — it  is  sharing  in  the  very  life  of  God.  It 
is  responding  to  the  obligation  which  God  has  laid  upon 
us,  the  obligation  to  do  interhuman  justice. 

In  Hosea  we  read: 

“There  is  no  faithfulness  or  kindness, 
and  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land; 
there  is  swearing,  lying,  killing,  stealing, 
and  committing  adultery  ” (Hos.  4: 1,  2). 

The  antithesis  between  “knowledge  of  God  ” and  inter- 
human crimes  demonstrates  that  knowledge  of  God  is 
naturally  understood  to  mean  “justice  among  men.  ” Again 
in  Hosea  6:6  we  read: 

“For  I desire  steadfast  love  and  not  sacrifice, 

the  knowledge  of  God,  rather  than  burnt  offerings.  ” 
The  parallel  between  steadfast  love  and  knowledge  of 
God  is  striking.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  antithesis,  sac- 
rifice and  burnt  offerings,  are  not  interhuman  crimes 
as  in  4:1,  2. 

The  continuity  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
understanding  of  how  we  know  God  may  be  seen  clearly 
in  1 John  4:7,  8:  “Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another; 
for  love  is  of  God,  and  he  who  loves  is  born  of  God  and 
knows  God.  He  who  does  not  love  does  not  know  God; 
for  God  is  love.” 

He  who  loves  his  neighbor  knows  God;  he  who  does 
not  love  his  neighbor  does  not  know  God. 

Love  No  Mystical  Notion.  Moreover,  this  love  of 
neighbor  is  not  some  mystical  emotion,  it  is  that  same 
interpersonal  justice  commanded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
That  communion  with  God  which  the  Old  Testament 
identifies  with  doing  justice,  John  identifies  with  love 
in  1 John  4:7  and  with  doing  justice  in  1 John  2:29. 
John’s  definition  of  love  means  doing  what  must  be 
done  to  give  the  neighbor  what  is  justly  his.  That  is 

John  K.  Stoner  is  a staff  member  of  the  Congregational  Peace  Education 
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precisely  the  force  of  John’s  inimitable  question:  “If 
any  one  has  the  world’s  goods  and  sees  his  brother  in 
need,  yet  closes  his  heart  against  him,  how  does 
God’s  love  abide  in  him?  ” (1  Jn.  3:17). 

When  I prayed  that  I might  know  God  better,  I was 
not  prepared  to  be  forced  to  relate  to  my  neighbor 
better.  This  caused  me  to  ask  why  I had  been  so  con- 
fident that  I could  draw  closer  to  God  apart  from  more 
earnest  participation  in  the  struggle  for  interhuman  jus- 
tice. I found  in  my  experience  and  in  Scripture  two 
things  that  had  derailed  my  quest  for  a closer  walk 
with  God. 

There  was  in  me,  I discovered  first,  a sort  of  gravi- 
tational pull  toward  a false  idea  of  how  God  is  wor- 
shiped. This  was  the  idea  that  we  worship  God  by  faith- 
fully participating  in  certain  religious  practices  which  are 
pleasing  to  God.  It  was  the  idea  that  God  reveals  Himself 
to  those  who  perform  the  religious  rituals  of  the  chosen 
people. 

The  Scripture  speaks  to  this  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally. I guess  I had  been  missing  it.  Micah  asked  the 
searching  question: 

“With  what  shall  I come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  God  on  high? 

Shall  I come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings, 
with  calves  a year  old? 

Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams, 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? 

Shall  I give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 

the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul?  ” (Mic. 

6:6,  7). 

Could  I come  into  God’s  presence  if  I burned  more  gas 
to  attend  every  service  and  every  committee  meeting  of 
the  church?  Would  the  Lord  be  pleased  if  I built  a thou- 
sand air  conditioned  churches,  and  attended  ten  thou- 
sand conventions  where  people  talked  about  God  and 
evangelism?  Should  I sacrifice  my  family  to  the  gods  of 
materialism  and  social  acceptability,  the  price  we  must  pay 
to  save  the  well-to-do? 

“He  has  showed  you,  O man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  does  the  Lord  require  of  you 
but  to  do  justice,  and  to  love  kindness, 

and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?  (Mic.  6:8) 

Was  Micah  really  serious?  Does  God  really  care  so  much 
about  how  we  treat  people  that  He  would  suggest  we 
should  do  less  for  Him  so  that  we  could  do  more  for  them? 

My  mistaken  confidence  that  I could  draw  closer  to 
God  apart  from  more  earnest  participation  in  the  struggle 
for  interhuman  justice  was  rooted  secondly  in  the  notion 
that  one’s  first  duty  is  to  God  and  one’s  second  duty  is 
to  the  neighbor.  If  I had  listened  to  Jesus  better  I would 
not  have  fallen  into  this  trap. 

When  Jesus  was  asked,  which  commandment  is  the  first 
of  all?  He  answered,  “The  first  is,  ‘Hear,  O Israel:  The 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one;  and  you  shall  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  your 
soul,  and  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength.’ 
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The  second  is  this,  ‘You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.’  There  is  no  other  commandment  greater  than 
these’’  (Mk.  12:29-31).  The  inescapable  fact  here  is  that  Jesus 
gave  two  commandments  when  He  was  asked  for  one.  And 
in  so  doing  He  united  them  for  all  time.  But  we  have  busied 
ourselves  in  this  case  to  put  asunder  what  God  has  joined 
together.  By  making  a separation  and  an  order  of  prior- 
ity between  our  duty  to  God  and  our  duty  to  man,  we  j 
have  created  the  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to  fulfill  one 
duty  without  fulfilling  the  other.  By  this  we  have  perpet-  j 
uated  the  error  of  the  Pharisees,  who  harped  constantly 
on  duties  of  religious  ritual  but  were  silent  about  inter- 
human justice. 

How  Jesus  Exposed  the  Pharisees.  If  we  look  at  how 
Jesus  exposed  the  falsehood  of  the  Pharisees’  claim  to 
love  God,  we  will  find  that  He  did  it  by  demonstrating 
their  disregard  for  the  command  to  love  their  neigh- 
bor. He  showed  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  j 
love  God  simply  and  precisely  because  they  did  injustice 
to  their  neighbor.  | 

At  one  turn  after  another  in  His  ministry  Jesus  was 
replacing  religious  ritual  with  interhuman  justice.  Think 
of  it: 

“If  you  are  offering  your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there 
remember  that  your  brother  has  something  against 
you,  leave  your  gift  there  before  the  altar  and  go; 
first  be  reconciled  to  your  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  your  gift”  (Mt.  5:23,  24). 

“Beware  of  practicing  your  piety  before  men  . . . 
when  you  give  alms  . . .when  you  pray  . . . ” 
(Mt.  6:1-18). 

“You  tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin,  and  have  ne- 
glected the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  : 
mercy  and  faith.  ” (Mt.  23:23).  | 

“And  as  some  spoke  of  the  temple,  how  it  was  I 
adorned  with  noble  stones  and  offerings,  he  said,  ‘As 
for  these  things  which  you  see,  the  days  will  come  when 
there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another 
that  will  not  be  thrown  down’  ” (Lk.  21:5,  6). 

The  voices  calling  us  today  confront  us  with  injustices 
which  we  would  like  to  consider  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
responsibility.  Like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  passing 
by  the  man  beaten  by  robbers  on  the  road  to  Jericho, 
we  have  our  assigned  duties,  and  we  do  not  find  it  nec- 
essary to  reach  out  and  take  a larger  circle  of  suffering 
humanity  into  our  scope  of  responsibility.  We,  like  the 
lawyer  questioning  Jesus,  want  to  ask,  “And  who  is  my 
neighbor?”  | 

If  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  homes  we 
live  in,  and  the  cars  we  drive  come  to  us  through  sy- 
stems of  trade  that  leave  individuals,  families,  and  nations 
lying  bloodied  beside  the  road,  we  would  rather  not 
hear  about  it.  If  it  works  out,  we  will  send  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  a missionary  or  a tract,  but  more  than  i 
that  we  cannot  do,  for  we  are  on  our  way  to  a prayer  i 
breakfast. 

Gospel  Herald  | 
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A Terrible 
Massacre 

by  John  F.  Funk 


On  June  22  Gen.  Custer  with  his  regiment  set  out  to 
find  the  encampment  of  the  Indians  on  the  Little  Horn 
River,  Montana  Territory.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Terry 
aimed  to  come  upon  them  by  another  route.  On  June 
25  Custer  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  3,000 
warriors,  intending  to  attack  them  in  front  and  rear,  and 
the  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  five  companies 
and  seventeen  officers,  among  them  Gen.  Custer,  his  two 
brothers,  nephew,  and  brother-in-law.  The  265  bodies, 
most  of  which  were  badly  mutilated,  have  been  buried. 
Everything  indicated  that  the  Indians  also  must  have 
suffered  heavy  loss. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  different  feelings  stirred 
up  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
terrible  conflict,  the  repulse,  and  destruction  of  a por- 
tion of  the  United  States  army  by  the  fierce  and  exas- 
perated Indians  became  known.  Hundreds  are  filled  with 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  revenge  against  the  red  men  of 
the  forest,  breathing  out  threatenings  of  death  and  de- 
struction against  them  and  advocating  their  entire  sub- 
! jugation  by  force  of  arms,  or  their  annihilation;  and  for 
this  work  of  blood  and  slaughter  hundreds  of  men  volun- 
teer their  services,  and  are  eager  for  the  work.  By  certain 
i not  very  sagacious  newspaper  men,  it  is  declared  that  the 
president’s  peace  policy  is  a failure,  and,  with  a sort  of 
I mock  bravery,  for  which  a great  many  editors  are  pro- 
: verbial,  they  denounce  it  as  the  “broadbrim  policy.  ” 

Others  are  led  into  an  entirely  different  train  of 

I thought.  With  feelings  of  true  humanity  they  look  with 
sadness  and  pity  upon  the  fearful  event;  having  the 

I welfare  of  the  country,  the  welfare  of  the  Indian,  as 

well  as  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  white  man  at 
heart,  they  shudder  at  the  long  train  of  blood  and  death 
and  fire  and  pillage  that  may  follow  by  which,  in  the  end, 

I nothing  but  a still  deeper  feeling  of  animosity  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man  will  be  gained. 

I lohn  F.  Funk  was  editor  of  Herald  of  Truth  from  1864  to  1908.  This  ar- 
I tide  is  from  the  August  1876  issue  of  Herald  of  Truth. 
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When  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  these  things 
we  must  feel  the  more  mortified,  when  we  think  that,  as 
a certain  writer  says,  “By  a judicious  management  of  our 
Indian  affairs,  this  war  might  have  been  avoided.  ” It  is 
the  old  story  of  promises  made  and  not  kept,  of  long  years 
of  dishonesty  and  deception  practiced  on  the  ignorant  and 
uncivilized  Indian  by  designing  and  unscrupulous  men.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Indians  are  full  of  suspicion,  that 
they  have  lost  confidence  in  the  whites?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  men  with  all  their  pure  motives,  good  teachings, 
and  Christian  instructions  based  upon  the  principles  of 
peace  are  not  able  in  five  or  ten  years  to  undo  what  dis- 
honesty and  injustice  has  labored  two  centuries  to  accom- 
plish? And  when  after  a few  years  of  labor  in  the  face 
of  all  these  corrupt  influences  and  a thousand  other 
unthought-of-obstacles  they  do  not  at  once  civilize,  reform, 
educate,  and  change  a demoralized  people  into  peace- 
loving  quiet  citizens,  then  the  peace  policy  is  denounced 
as  a failure. 

The  fighting  policy  has  now  been  pursued  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  its  fruits  are  produced  anew  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  nearly  300  men  as  related  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Let  the  peace  policy  be  pursued  as  long,  and  we 
are  sure  there  will  be  better  results  a thousandfold. 
Honesty,  fair  dealings,  and  kindness  will  surely  win  in 
the  end,  when  war  will  only  aggravate  the  evil. 

Let  the  Christian  church  meet  these  questions,  and 
consider  it  from  a Christian  standpoint,  and  not  run  into  a 
passion  of  excitement  without  reflection.  The  principle  of 
peace  which  our  Savior  taught  can  never  fail.  If  men  abide 
by  them,  they  must  and  will  bear  fruit,  and  though  they 
sustain  a temporary  discomfiture  and  seem  not  to  accom- 
plish their  designs,  from  the  very  dust  they  will  rise  to 
victory,  and  final  triumph. 

“Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,  ” 

And  Peace  shall  plume  her  wings  anew, 

Though  torn  and  bleeding,  yet  no  stain 

Shalt  thou  upon  her  banner  see.  ^ 
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church  news 

Somali  Government 
Closes  Church  Program 


On  May  7,  the  Mennonite  Mission  in 
the  Somali  Democratic  Republic  was 
officially  closed.  On  that  day  the  con- 
tracts of  all  mission  teachers  were  ter- 
minated by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
of  Somalia,  and  because  all  mission  per- 
sonnel were  connected  with  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  termination  of  the  teach- 
ing contracts  also  meant  the  closing  of 
the  mission. 

It  was  not  totally  unpredictable,  al- 
though there  had  been  no  indications 
that  the  termination  of  contracts  would 
come  when  it  did.  The  reason  given 
both  verbally  and  in  writing  by  the  di- 
rector-general of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion was  that  the  country  had  now  at- 
tained a degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  edu- 
cation which  meant  that  the  services  of 
Mennonite  Mission  teachers  would  no 
longer  be  required. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry 
that  they  had  reached  self-sufficiency  in 
general  secondary  education,  was  based, 
according  to  the  Ministry  spokesman,  on 
several  factors.  Since  the  revolution  in 
1969,  and  more  specifically,  since  the 
writing  of  the  Somali  language  in  1972, 
a great  effort  has  been  made  to  Somali- 
ize  the  educational  system.  The  gradual 
increase  of  the  use  of  the  Somali  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  also  made  it  possible 
for  more  Somalis  to  be  placed  in  the 
schools  as  teachers.  The  increased  use  of 
Somali  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
meant  less  emphasis  on  the  English 
language,  which  in  turn  meant  that 
the  country  would  not  need  nor  want  to 
use  as  many  foreign  teachers  as  had 
been  previously  needed.  In  addition  to 
these  factors,  280  Somali  teachers  would 
graduate  from  the  College  of  Education 
in  early  May.  This,  the  Ministry  felt, 
would  relieve  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers.  And  so  the  last  of  the  Menno- 
nite Mission  personnel,  ten  adults  and 
four  children,  prepared  to  leave  Somalia. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  final  stage 
in  the  closing  of  the  Mission.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  at  what  point  we  should  have 
been  able  to  foresee  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  My  association  with  the  Mission  goes 
back  only  to  1971  and  I cannot  speak 
firsthand  of  events  before  that  time.  But 


between  1971  and  May  1976  several  ma- 
jor changes  had  occurred  in  the  work  of 
Somalia  Mennonite  Mission. 

In  1972  there  was  the  nationalization  of 
Mission  property,  including  schools  and  the 
medical  program  previously  operated  by 
the  Mission.  The  medical  facilities  were 
taken  over  by  the  government,  and  the 
medical  personnel  were  asked  to  leave 
the  country.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  accepted  and  given  assignments  in 
the  government  schools.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  Jamama  and  Chismaio  stations 
were  closed. 

In  1973  the  community  development 
program  at  Maheddei  was  stopped  and 
the  station  closed  when  Mission  personnel 
there  were  asked  to  leave.  This  left  only 
teachers  plus  a small  administrative  team 
in  Somalia,  and  only  two  out  of  the  five 
stations  in  which  the  Mission  had  placed 
personnel. 

In  1974,  the  administrative  team  was 
asked  to  leave,  leaving  only  teachers  in 
Somalia.  And  so  it  was  that  when  the 
teaching  contracts  were  terminated  it 
meant,  in  effect,  that  the  work  of  Somalia 
Mennonite  Mission  was  closed. 

The  reactions  to  the  news  of  our  leav- 
ing varied.  To  some  it  seemed  incredible 
that  foreign  teachers  were  no  longer 
needed.  In  the  expatriate  community  it 
was  an  ill  omen.  But  interestingly,  to 
the  Somali  believers  with  whom  we  had 
shared  God’s  love  and  guidance  over 
the  years,  there  was  a quiet  acceptance. 
This  was  a signifieant  testimony  of  their 
faith  that  God  either  directs  or  allows 
things  to  happen,  but  that  nothing  hap- 
pens of  which  He  is  not  aware. 

At  this  point,  the  believer  group  in 
Mogadishu  was  more  organized  than  be- 
liever groups  in  other  parts  of  Somalia, 
although  we  heard  of  groups  in  other 
locations  gathering  for  prayer  and  Bible 
study.  The  Mogadishu  group  was  well 
aware  that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  could  no  longer  lean  on  the  mission- 
aries. An  important  step  was  taken  when 
they  chose  a pastor  who  was  ordained 
in  July  1975.  The  chairman  of  the 
church  committee  was  also  a local  man, 
very  capable  of  keeping  meetings  run- 
ning smoothly,  but  more  important,  a man 


who  will  support  the  pastor  in  his  work. 

Since  1973  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  worship  services  had  been  in  one  of 
the  mission  homes.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  look  for  another  place  for  worship 
and  a suitable  place  was  found  in  the 
Catholic  Cathedral.  The  bishop  at  the 
cathedral  was  most  willing  to  help,  and 
for  us  it  was  an  answer  to  prayer  that  a 
meetingplace  could  be  found  so  quickly, 
especially  since  it  meant  that  there  would 
need  to  be  no  break  in  the  Eriday  morn- 
ing meetings  of  the  believers.  We  are 
thankful,  also,  for  the  interest  the  other 
expatriate  Christians  showed  toward 
the  Somali  believers  in  recent  weeks. 

We  feel  that  Christianity  in  Somalia 
will  continue.  We  will  not  be  there  to 
help,  to  encourage,  or  to  see  the  growth 
in  faith  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
body  of  Christ  generally.  But  through 
Christ,  our  common  intermediary,  we 
will  be  together,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  can  separate  us.  — Neil  Reimer, 
June  1976 

Soviet  Delegation 
Stresses  Unity  in  Christ 

Stressing  Christian  unity  that  rises 
above  geographic  or  political  boundaries, 
a five-member  delegation  of  Mennonite 
and  Baptist  leaders  from  the  All  Union 
Council  of  Evangelicals-Baptists  presented 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  with  a 
gold  communion  cup. 

“The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  a participation  in  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  a participation  in  the  body  of  Christ'?” 
reads  1 Corinthians  10:16,  the  Scripture 
reference  cited  on  the  cup. 

“We  present  you  with  this  cup,  a sym- 
bol of  our  unity  in  Christ,  so  that  when 
partaking  in  communion  you  will  remem- 
ber your  brothers  and  sisters  in  Russia,” 
Alexei  Bychkov,  delegation  leader,  told 
MCC  Executive  Secretary  William  Sny- 
der, who  received  the  cup  for  MCC. 

“We  are  divided  by  a very  great  dis- 
tance and  by  different  countries,  ” com- 
mented Gabriel  Pavlenko,  bass  soloist 
who  shared  in  song  during  the  dele- 
gation’s two- week  visit.  “But  when  I 
took  part  in  a communion  service  in 
Ontario,  I did  not  feel  a division  be- 
tween myself  and  the  congregation.  Christ 
unites  us  and  His  love  is  with  us.” 

The  delegation  arrived  in  the  U.S.  on 
May  14  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  month 
visiting  churches  and  meeting  in  seminars 
with  Mennonite  laymen  and  church  lead- 
ers in  the  Akron,  Pa.;  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Kitchener,  Ont., 
communities. 

Their  visit  to  Ontario  coincided  with 
the  Ontario  relief  sale,  held  annually  to 
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Alexei  Bychkov,  leader  of  the  Soviet  church  delegation  which  visited  North  American  Mennonite 
churches  during  May,  presents  William  Snyder,  MCC  executive  secretary,  with  an  engraved  com- 
munion cup.  Looking  on  from  left  to  right  are  Walter  Mitskevich,  Peter  Shatrov,  Traugott  Kviring, 
Peter  Dyck,  and  Gabriel  Pavlenko.  Dyck,  MCC  Europe  and  North  Africa  director,  accompanied 
the  delegation  during  its  visit. 


benefit  MCC.  Joining  the  local  author- 
ities on  the  auctioneering  platform  to 
kick  off  the  sale,  Pavlenko  sang  “How 
Great  Thou  Art”  in  Russian,  with  the 
prospective  buyers  who  gathered  around 
joining  in  on  the  chorus. 

The  delegation  then  contributed  two 
items  to  the  sale  — a balalaika,  a tri- 
angular-shaped guitar-like  instrument, 
and  a wooden  carving  of  a Russian 
church.  “These  items  represented  a 
symbolic  standing  together  to  share  with 
the  Third  World  in  the  same  spirit  as 
MCC  was  begun  to  minister  to  the 
hungry  in  the  Soviet  Union,”  explains 
Peter  Dyck,  MCC  Europe  and  North 
Africa  director,  who  accompanied  the 
delegation  during  its  visit. 

The  four  seminars  focused  on  peace 
and  social  concerns,  Christian  education 
and  ministerial  training,  music  and  sing- 
ing in  the  church,  and  the  nature  and 
I mission  of  the  church. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  for  the  sem- 
inars, speaking  of  the  open,  friendly 
I spirit  which  prevailed  even  at  points 
where  the  Soviet  and  North  American 
points  of  view  differed. 

“We  have  not  stopped  on  these  topics,” 
Bychkov  commented  at  the  end  of  the 
visit.  “We  are  not  finished  discussing 
' them.” 

“Some  news  about  Mennonite  work 
came  to  us  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  many 
I times  it  is  better  to  actually  see  for 
yourself,”  commented  Traugott  Kviring, 
a Soviet  Mennonite.  “I  was  not  aware 
of  such  extensive  Mennonite  colleges  and 
schools,  or  that  there  are  2,200  North 
' American  Mennonites  in  overseas  service 
as  missionaries  and  MCC  workers.” 

By  the  end  of  the  visit  the  delega- 
tion members  were  already  looking  to 


the  future.  “What  kinds  of  contacts  are 
necessary  in  the  future  so  the  church  will 
not  lose  its  salt?”  pondered  Bychkov. 
“Sometimes  the  church  in  North  America 
looks  like  Martha — not  taking  much  time 
to  sit  and  reflect  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
but  always  working,  working,  and  in- 
viting people  to  serve  on  committees, 
subcommittees,  and  subsubcommittees. 

“Some  Soviet  churches  look  more  like 
Mary  — quiet  and  reflecting.  Continuing 
contacts  will  be  important  in  helping 
both  churches  to  be  more  like  both 
Martha  and  Mary.  Every  member  of  the 
church  is  a small  piece  of  salt,  a small 
witness  where  they  work  and  live.” 

The  delegation’s  visit  concluded  with 
making  plans  for  a North  American 
Mennonite  delegation  to  return  the  visit 
in  October.  Seminars  will  likely  be  sched- 
uled for  this  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
continue  discussions  begun  during  May, 
focusing  particularly  on  a biblical  ap- 
proach to  Christian  unity,  the  nature 
of  the  church  and  ways  the  church  can 
serve  in  different  societies. 

Hesston  Congregation 
Commissions  Families 
for  Mission 

Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  commissioned  four  couples  for 
mission  in  its  June  6 service. 

The  congregation  planned  a celebra- 
tive  day  of  thanksgiving  and  commission- 
ing for  Lois  and  Cliff  Amstutz  and  chil- 
dren C.  Paul,  Crystal,  Neil,  Lynell;  Cly- 
dene  and  Kermit  Gingerich  and  chil- 
dren Kim  and  Craig;  Salome  and  Justus 
Holsinger;  and  Sena  and  Dave  Osborne 
and  children  Troy  and  Ryan. 


Verney  Unruh,  associate  secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mis- 
sion, Newton,  Kan.,  and  H.  Ernest 
Bennett,  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  chair- 
man of  MCC,  spoke  on  “God  s calling 
to  mission”  and  “Awareness  of  mis- 
sion. ” The  commissioning  was  led  by 
Richard  Yordy,  one  of  the  pastors. 

Following  a fellowship  meal  Pastor 
Jerry  Quiring  led  an  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  which  the  families  shared  their 
expectations  and  concerns. 

Cliff  Amstutz  will  work  as  a Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  nurse  in  the 
TB  Hospital  in  Cotoco,  Bolivia;  the 
assignment  for  Lois  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided. Crystal  will  work  in  a nutrition- 
al and  Paul  an  agricultural  project. 

The  Osbornes  will  live  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  where  Dave  will  serve  as 
country  director  for  MCC  and  Sena  as 
supervisor  of  a needlework  project, 

Kermit  Gingerich  will  teach  at  Wood- 
stock  School,  a school  for  children 
of  missionaries  and  nationals  located 
in  Mussoorie,  UP.,  India.  The  Gin- 
geriches  are  under  appointment  of  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church. 

Justus  and  Salome  Holsinger  will 
live  in  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  where  Jus- 
tus will  be  MCC  TAP  (Teachers 
Abroad  Program)  director  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Diamond  Street 
Celebrates  Afro- 
American  Day 

Afro-American  Day  was  a spring  high- 
light at  Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church 
this  year.  Emphasizing  God’s  acts  in 
black  culture  and  history,  the  May  2 
event  was  planned  as  a community  out- 
reach program.  The  church  was  filled 
morning  and  evening,  and  visitors  and 
members  alike  heard  Dr.  Abraham  Davis, 
Jr.,  interpret  black  sermons  from  litera- 
ture and  history  in  the  dialects  of  the 
original.  The  sermons  were  so  authentic 
that  speaker  and  listeners  alike  were 
misty-eyed  at  the  close,  deeply  moved 
by  the  power  with  which  God  spoke 
through  His  oppressed  people,  especially 
during  slavery  and  early  emancipation 
days.  Dr.  Davis  is  dean  of  Messiah  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia  Campus. 

In  the  afternoon  William  L.  Banks, 
pastor  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  presented  a slide/tape 
lecture  on  the  history  of  the  black  church 
in  the  United  States.  The  set  graphically 
illustrated  the  fact  that  God  has  greatly 
enriched  the  church  and  American  cul- 
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ture  — as  well  as  foreign  mission  work 
— through  His  people  in  the  black  cul- 
ture. 

There  was  a supper  at  the  church, 
along  with  a display  of  Afro-American 
art  which  preceded  and  followed  the  eve- 
ning service  of  music.  Wilbert  McCabe, 
Samuel  Joseph  Brown  III,  and  other  pro- 
fessional musicians  performed  both  class- 
ical and  spiritual  pieces  composed  by 
black  musicians.  It  was  a high  quality 
performance  of  professional  excellence. 

Pastor  Freeman  Miller  summed  up  his 
reactions  to  the  day  this  way:  “People 
are  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  the  church; 
people  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
moves  in  encouraging,  stimulating,  and 
strengthening  the  body  of  Christ.  He 
is  the  Head,  but  He  depends  on  the  parts 
of  the  body  to  be  His  presence  in  the 
world.  Today  we  were  powerfully  re- 
minded of  this  fact.” 

Pharmacist  Upgrades 
Lesotho  Dispensaries 

As  the  only  pharmacist  working  with 
private  hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  south- 
ern African  country  of  Lesotho,  Menno- 
nite  Central  Committee  volunteer  Rubin 
Wiens  juggles  drug  requests  from  eight 
hospitals  and  about  50  smaller  clinics  in 
addition  to  teaching  pharmacy  when  three 
nursing  schools  request  it  and  upgrad- 
ing the  work  of  employees  in  hospital 
dispensaries. 

Lesotho,  a country  which  has  only  one 
doctor  for  every  19,000  people,  has  five 
pharmacists  — two  working  in  drugstores, 
two  working  in  drug  distribution  to  govern- 
ment hospitals,  and  Wiens,  working  with 
private  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  private  hospitals  and  clinics  of 
Lesotho  have  banded  together  to  form 
the  Private  Health  Association  of  Leso- 
tho (PHAL)  and  Wiens,  who  along  with 
his  wife,  Hertha,  and  two  sons,  is  be- 
ginning his  second  term  with  MCC,  will 
serve  as  pharmacist  for  the  organization. 

Most  of  the  hospital  dispensaries  are 
supervised  by  a doctor  or  nurse  and  the 
dispensers  have  from  a tenth-  to  twelfth- 
grade  education.  “The  biggest  problem 
in  pharmacy  in  Lesotho  is  the  lack  of 
intermediate  trained  people  who  can  take 
responsibility  in  mixing  and  ordering 
drugs,”  Wiens  says. 

He  plans  to  work  with  dispensers  at 
the  PHAL  hospitals  to  upgrade  technical 
skills  and  working  habits  and  reduce  the 
number  of  mistakes.  “Some  of  the  dis- 
pensers have  not  completed  high  school, 
and  high  school  in  Lesotho  is  not  as 
advanced  as  in  North  America.  Mathe- 
matics is  often  a big  problem,”  Wiens 
comments. 

Wiens  will  also  be  looking  for  the  best 


drug  prices,  as  another  part  of  his  job 
will  be  advising  hospitals  or  actually  buy- 
ing drugs  for  hospitals.  He  looks  to  South 
Africa  drug  firms  for  his  drug  supplies, 
explaining  that  medicines  there  are  slight- 
ly cheaper  than  in  Europe  and  the  trans- 
portation cost  is  less.  Wiens  trained  the 
seven  to  nine  dispensers  at  Scott  Hospital 
both  informally  on  the  job  and  through 
lectures. 


Church  Dedicated 
in  U.S.  Capital 

Peabody  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  dedicated  on  May 
2.  Three  hundred  people  attended  the 
special  services. 

Located  beside  the  parsonage  on  a lot 
purchased  in  1962,  the  new  building 
seats  250  persons.  Architect  for  the  build- 
ing was  John  Huang  and  building  super- 
visor was  Melvin  Reitz,  who  also  serves 
the  congregation  as  deacon.  Reitz  had 
served  as  a licensed  pastor  from  1967-72. 

George  Richards,  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation, served  as  moderator  for  the  dedi- 
cation service.  He  explained  that  worship 
services  and  Bible  and  craft  clubs  were 
conducted  in  the  parsonage  for  many 
years.  The  congregation  borrowed  space 
in  a nearby  Methodist  church  for  special 
occasions. 

Starting  as  a mission  to  Jewish  people 
in  1952,  the  witness  in  the  nation’s  capit- 
al was  carried  on  by  Isaac  M.  Baer  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  who  served  as  the  first 
pastor.  Richard  Oberholtzer,  also  of  Ha- 
gerstown, served  as  mission  superintend- 
ent from  1966  to  1970.  Both  spoke  at  the 
dedication  service. 

Other  persons  having  part  in  the  pro- 
gram were  Lydia  Rogers,  teacher  of 
the  sewing  class;  Melvin  Delp,  bishop 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  District; 
and  Lewis  Good,  Sr.,  who  led  the  dedi- 
cation prayer.  Chester  Wenger,  East- 
ern Board  of  Missions  secretary  for 
Home  Ministries,  related  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  congregation.  David 
Thomas  had  the  dedication  message. 


Broadcasting  in  Italy 
Progresses 

Mennonite  broadcasting  in  Italy  has 
scored  significant  gains,  according  to 
Elio  Milazzo,  chairman  of  the  Menno- 
nite Evangelical  Church  of  Italy  and 
speaker  on  Parole  di  Vita  (Words  of 
Life). 

When  the  cost  of  radio  time  nearly 
doubled  for  release  on  Parole  di  Vita, 
the  sponsoring  groups,  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  Italy,  Virginia  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, initiated  a search  for  alternatives 
in  broadcasting  and  follow-up. 

Beginning  on  Apr.  29,  the  15-minute 
weekly  program  which  had  been  released 
on  shortwave  and  medium  wave  was 
dropped  in  exchange  for  two  five-minute 
programs  on  medium  wave.  Using  a 
commentary  approach,  these  two  shorter 
programs  are  designed  to  catch  the  in- 
terest of  the  less  religious  person.  The 
programs  are  released  at  7:30  p.m.  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays  at  the  close  of  Radio 
Monte  Carlo’s  commercial  broadcast  day 
in  the  Italian  language. 

The  two  releases  are  on  the  new 
more  powerful  Italian  antennae  built  by 
Radio  Monte  Carlo  and  are  on  a frequen- 
cy adjacent  to  the  national  Italian  radio 
band,  which  makes  it  easy  to  locate 
and  hear. 

Another  development  is  the  release  in 
late  April  of  a 15-minute  weekly  pro- 
gram on  Radio  City,  Palermo,  Sicily  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  in  Palermo.  The 
station  is  one  of  seven  EM  stations  ser- 
ving the  city.  It  offers  possibilities  for 
live  interviews  and  group  presentations. 

Affirming  Adoptive 
and  Foster  Parents 

July  17-21  will  feature  another  Adop- 
tive and  Foster  Parents’  Week  at  Laurel- 
ville  Mennonite  Church  Center.  The  key 
resource  team  will  be  the  Tremitiere 
family  of  York,  Pa.  Eleven  of  their  four- 
teen children  are  adopted  and,  in  addi- 
tion, they  run  an  adoption  agency.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  week  will  hear  from  a 
number  of  persons  who  grew  up  as 
adoptives. 

“A  good  thing  is  happening  in  the 
Mennonite  brotherhood,  ” says  Arnold 
Cressman,  head  of  Laurelville’s  pro- 
grams. “Increasingly,  families  are  adopt- 
ing children  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own.  . . . The  world  population  explo- 
sion raises  legitimate  concerns  about  hav- 
ing large  families  in  the  usual  way.  By 
adopting,  couples  have  found  a way  of 
having  additional  children,  beyond  one  or 
two  biological  children,  without  adding 
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to  the  population  problem.” 

Cressman  goes  on  to  say  there  would 
be  more  people  adopting  if  it  were  not 
for  the  high  legal  fees  related.  His  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  brotherhood  affirm 
the  idea  by  sharing  costs.  “Probably  the 
best  place  to  start  a program  like  this 
would  be  in  the  local  congregation  where 
people  know  each  other.  A congregation 
in  a business  meeting  could  simply  pass 
an  action  indicating  that  all  legal  and 
agency  costs  of  adopting  would  be  cov- 
ered. A mutual  aid  fund  in  the  church 
budget  could  be  designated  or  created  for 
this  ministry,”  he  said. 

Then,  suggests  Cressman,  if  this  hap- 
pened in  a number  of  places,  the  next 


Colorful  posters  have  been  published 
by  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference. 
These  posters,  which  measure  17”  x 
22",  contain  portions  of  two  state- 
ments made  by  Mennonites  during  the 
American  Revolutionary  period.  Appear- 
ing on  simulated  parchment,  they  are 
suitable  for  framing  but  are  also  suf- 
ficiently sturdy  to  be  mounted  on  the 
wall  by  themselves.  Based  on  Frak- 
tur  motif  of  local  origin,  the  posters 
were  designed  and  drawn  by  Roma 
and  Esther  Ruth,  local  Mennonite 
artists.  The  Leadership  Commission 
feels  they  convey  accurately  the  senti- 
ment of  many  Mennonites  of  that 
period  toward  the  political-military 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  there- 
fore will  make  a significant  contribution 
in  the  current  Bicentennial  celebration. 
These  posters  will  be  made  available 
through  the  Provident  Bookstores  or 
they  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  Cen- 
ter, Souderton,  Pa. 

Chester  Wenger,  secretary  of  Home 
Evangelism  Ministries  for  Eastern  Board 
and  his  wife,  Sara  Jane,  and  son,  Tom, 
left  the  States  on  June  10  for  a six- 
week  visit  to  churches  in  Africa.  Ches- 
ter plans  to  study  church  leadership  — 
how  leaders  are  trained  and  how  they 


step  would  be  to  “ask  our  churchwide 
servant,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  to  in- 
clude this  service  in  their  total  program. 
Just  as  there  is  help  available  to  share 
maternity  costs  now,  there  would  then 
be  similar  help  available  to  share  adopt- 
ing costs.” 

Laurelville  Center  wants  to  make  this 
sharing  time  available  to  all  who  feel 
they  need  it,  says  Cressman.  Their  way 
of  affirming  the  adoptive  idea  this  year 
is  to  provide  scholarship  help  for  the 
costs  of  the  July  17-21  week  for  chil- 
dren in  any  family  who  would  find  it 
financially  difficult  to  come  otherwise. 
Write  the  camp  at  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
PA  15666. 


function  in  the  congregations.  Sara 
Jane  will  interview  women  to  learn  how 
their  gifts  are  being  used  in  the  church. 
The  Wengers  will  visit  Ghana,  Botswana, 
Swaziland,  Tanzania,  Kenya,  and 
Ethiopia.  They  had  served  as  mission- 
aries in  Ethiopia  from  1949  to  1966. 

Peter  Dunn,  assistant  administrator 
of  Heartsease  Home  in  New  York  City, 
resigned  from  his  position  on  May  3 for 
reasons  of  health.  Peter  and  his  wife, 
LeAnna,  have  moved  to  Kidron,  Ohio, 
where  Peter  is  employed  by  a construc- 
tion company.  Pam  Leggett,  a former 
employee  of  Heartsease  when  it  was 
operated  for  unwed  mothers,  will  serve 
as  assistant  administrator  until  next 
September.  The  Dunns  have  served 
with  EMBMC  at  the  Staten  Island 
Girls’  Home,  NYC,  since  1973  and 
transferred  to  Heartsease  when  it  was 
reopened  last  January  as  a home  for 
emotionally  disturbed  girls. 

Jay  Garber,  Eastern  Mission  Board 
chairman;  Donald  Jacobs,  overseas  sec- 
retary; James  Sauder,  missionary;  and 
Jose  Santiago,  Spanish  Council  chair- 
man, will  travel  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  June  15  for  consultation  with 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Concilio  Nacional  Men- 
onita  Faro  Divino.  The  Spanish  Coun- 
cil of  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
and  EMC  and  CNMFD  wish  to  estab- 
lish a mutually  helpful  working  rela- 
tionship. The  team  will  also  travel  to 
Haiti  on  June  17,  where  they  will  re- 
view the  Theological  Education  by  Ex- 
tension ministry,  to  which  James  Sauder 
relates.  Garber,  Santiago,  and  Leon 
Stauffer,  general  secretary,  are  scheduled 
to  visit  Venezuela  June  19-23  to  in- 
vestigate beginning  a work  there. 


The  fourth  Paul-Timothy  seminar 

for  the  1975-76  class  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Board  of  Missions  was  held  at 
Salunga,  Pa.,  May  28-30.  Ninety-five 
persons  attended,  about  half  of  whom 
were  women. 

The  Wideman  Mennonite  Church, 

Markham,  Ont.,  is  celebrating  its  160th  an- 
niversary and  homecoming  on  June  26  and 
27.  All  former  members  and  friends  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Plans  are  being  finalized  for  a Holy 
Spirit  Conference  to  be  held  at  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  High  School,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  Aug.  11-15.  The  conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Renewal 
Fellowship,  with  general  sessions  each 
evening  and  teaching  sessions  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  Saturday  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  afternoon,  on  the 
subjects  of  forgiveness,  deliverance,  dis- 
cipleship,  healing,  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word,  and  the  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Speakers  will  include  Fred  Augsburger, 
Nelson  Litwiller,  John  Smucker,  Dan 
Yutzy,  Duane  Gingerich,  James  Sauder, 
Jim  Delp,  and  Annette  Marsnick.  The 
conference  theme  is  “Jesus  Is  Lord!” 
Lodging  and  camping  space  are  avail- 
able. For  detailed  information  write 
Mennonite  Renewal  Fellowship,  508 
Willow  Lane,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

Jacobo  Tijerina,  student  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  been  engaged  to  work  ten 
weeks  this  summer  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand contacts  with  Spanish-speaking 
families  in  northwest  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  The  assignment  is  a coopera- 
tive effort  of  Ohio  and  Indiana-Michigan 
conferences  in  conjunction  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions.  The  Board’s 
Home  Missions  Committee  approved  up 
to  $1,500  for  the  summer  assignment. 

Don  Hertzler,  administrator  of  Adriel 
School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  has  sub- 
mitted his  resignation,  effective  on  Aug. 
31,  to  the  Adriel  Board  of  Directors.  Since 
September  1968,  Hertzler  served  as 
administrator  of  the  residential  center  for 
teenage  slow  learners,  operated  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Hertzler,  his  wife,  Evelyn  (Groff),  and 
their  three  children  plan  a three-year 
term  of  service  in  Ethiopia  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and 
Charities,  beginning  in  September.  They 
will  be  mission  associates  in  Ethiopia, 
Hertzler  serving  as  general  manager  of 
the  Mennonite  bookstore  in  Addis  Ababa. 
Evelyn  will  teach  at  Good  Shepherd 
School  for  missionary  children,  if  pres- 
ent plans  materialize. 

Mark  and  Darlene  Weaver,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates 
working  with  Missionary  Aviation  Fellow- 
ship in  Nyanga,  Zaire,  reported  51,525 
flying  miles  from  Nyanga  for  the  year 
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ending  in  March  1976.  The  909  flights, 
averaging  27  minutes  each,  carried  1,400 
passengers.  Regular  flights  inaugurated 
during  the  year  include  several  monthly 
flights  for  the  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
coordinator  of  evangelism  in  Bandundu 
region  and  monthly  market  trips  to 
Kananga  and  Tshikapa  with  eggs  from 
the  Nyanga  co-op. 

Besides  waiting  for  the  grass  on  their 
lawn  to  grow  so  they  can  mow  it.  Vol- 
untary Service  workers  in  London,  Ont., 
are  rejoicing  in  the  arrival  of  their  new 
unit  host  and  hostess,  Sylvanus  and  Mil- 
dred Moyer.  “Mom  and  Pop  are  appreci- 
ated a lot,”  wrote  Melody  Yoder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  in  a spring  report  to  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions.  From  Powhatan, 
Va.,  the  Moyers  are  serving  a six-month 
term  in  London. 

Youth  in  the  Bellwood  Mennonite 
Church,  Milford,  Neb.,  made  Mother’s 
Day  corsages  from  ribbons  for  all  mothers 
in  the  congregation.  Money  that  ordi- 
narily would  have  been  spent  on  flowers 
was  collected  in  a fund  called  “Corsages 
for  Missions.  ” Persons  who  did  want  to 
buy  corsages  were  encouraged  to  match 
the  price  with  a gift  to  missions,  wrote 
Pastor  Herbert  L.  Yoder.  The  congrega- 
tion sent  $116  collected  from  the  project 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Karla  Kauffman,  Zanesfield,  Ohio,  and 
Susan  Gotwals,  Souderton,  Pa.,  left  on 
June  1 for  south  Texas  where  they  are 
serving  on  the  South  Texas  Summer  VS 
Team.  In  Premont  they  met  other  team 
members,  Luis  Hernandez,  Isabela,  P.R., 
and  Don  and  Jan  Rheinheimer,  Premont 
VSers  who  will  lead  the  summer  team. 
After  orientation  and  getting  acquainted 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Robstown,  Taft,  and 
Mathis  Mennonite  churches,  the  team 
will  assist  in  summer  youth  activities  in 
the  area,  teaching  Bible  school  at  Browns- 
ville, Premont,  and  Corpus  Christi  and 
helping  at  summer  youth  camp  near 
Leaky. 

Hector  Valencia,  Latin- America  sec- 
retary for  the  Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church,  has  been  elected  to  the 
30-member  board  of  managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  His  term  will 
begin  on  Jan.  1,  1977,  on  the  Board, 
which  is  the  primary  policy-making  body 
of  the  organization.  The  Board  meets 
quarterly  in  New  York  City. 

Kalona  Mennonite  Church  is  cele- 
brating its  20th  anniversary  on  July  11. 
The  church’s  first  pastor,  Eugene  Gar- 
ber, Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  will  be  present 
to  bring  the  morning  message.  A pot- 
luck  will  be  held  at  noon  with  an  after- 
noon program  of  reminiscing.  Those 
interested  are  welcome  to  attend. 

Mennonite  Foundation  is  offering  a 


confidential  wills  information  form  “Guide 
for  Making  a Will”  upon  request.  The 
five-page  form  helps  gather  facts  which 
attorneys  need  to  do  a competent  job  of 
preparing  wills.  Space  for  distribution  to 
church  concerns  is  included.  Write,  stating 
how  many  copies  you  need,  to  Menno- 
nite Foundation,  1110  North  Main  Street, 
Goshen,  IN  46526. 

Camp  Hebron  announces  a weekend 
retreat  for  married  couples  with  John  and 
Betty  Drescher  as  leaders  for  Aug.  13-15. 
For  reservations,  write  to  the  camp  at 
R.  2,  Halifax,  PA  17032,  or  call  (717) 
896-8224. 

Alfred  J.  Albrecht, 

professor  of  communi- 
cation at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, has  been  chosen 
by  the  Academy  in 
the  Public  Service  to 
participate  in  the  1976 
Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Intern- 
ship Program  to  be 
held  in  Washington, 

D.C.,  July  20  to  Aug. 

13.  “1  feel  fortunate 
having  been  invited  to  participate  as 
an  intern.  I believe  it  is  a great  op- 
portunity, ” said  Albrecht.  The  Academy 
in  the  Public  Service,  established  by 
Georgetown  University  Graduate  School, 
is  funded  by  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

Three  summer  Out-Spokin’  staff  units 
were  commissioned  at  a banquet  near 
Middlebury,  Ind.,  following  a weekend  of 
orientation  at  Camp  Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
Out-Spokin’  staff  members,  family  mem- 
bers, and  friends,  totaling  over  60  per- 
sons, met  for  the  special  occasion  when 
all  three  of  the  biking  staff  units  were  to- 
gether. With  more  than  45  bike  hikes  a 
year,  Out-Spokin’  get-togethers  with  all 
members  present  are  rare. 

Freda  and  Robert  Milne  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Goshen,  Ind., 
following  an  overseas  missions  associate 
term  at  London  Mennonite  Centre  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Opened  in  1954,  the  London  Men- 
nonite Centre  serves  as  an  international 
student  residence,  meetinghouse  for 
worship,  information  center  on  faith  and 
activities  of  Mennonites,  contact  point 
for  missionaries  and  service  workers 
en  route  to  or  from  assignment.  Six- 
teen international  students  of  various 
faiths  live  at  the  Centre,  which  em- 
phasizes a community  living  atmo- 
sphere. Ereda  worked  in  housekeeping 
and  Robert  in  maintenance  — taking 
care  of  the  myriad  details  that  need 
attention  in  a household  of  more  than 
20  persons. 

Special  meetings:  Bob  Mast,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Riverside,  Harman,  W. 
Va.,  June  20-27. 


New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Souderton,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Wilbur  Lentz  from 
Willow  Street,  Pa.,  to  2303  Whitehall 
Avenue,  Anderson,  SC  29621. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  just  received  the  June  1 issue  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  and  read  Nelson  Kauffman’s 
article  “Our  Bible  Study  on  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
He  has  expressed  my  feelings  so  well  that  I 
must  write  and  affirm  the  article.  I too  commend 
the  Task  Force  for  coming  up  with  a study  of 
the  caliber  of  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Life  of  the  Church.  We  are  planning  to 
do  this  study  this  fall,  after  the  one  on  Biblical 
Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church.  I 
have  examined  both  of  them  and  feel  they  are 
of  the  best  yet  to  appear.  I particularly  share 
Kauffman’s  observation  that  the  basis  for  the 
current  interest  in  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (and  we  certainly  need  interest  in  this 
area)  has  been  on  a too  narrow  base  of  Scripture 
for  it  to  have  the  validity  it  needs  to  produce 
the  best  work  of  grace  in  the  heart  of  believers. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  away  from  anyone 
what  is  meaningful,  but  with  a broader  base 
upon  which  to  rest,  greater  meaning  will  come. 
Praise  the  Lord  for  all  that  has  come  and  what  is 
yet  to  come!  — Kenneth  G.  Good,  Westover,  Md. 

Just  wanted  to  say  “Amen”  to  Nelson  Kauff- 
man’s reactions  to  the  new  “Holy  Spirit”  study, 
which  our  own  congregation  has  also  found  ex- 
tremely helpful  (G.H.,  June  1).  1 was  especially 
challenged  by  his  criticism  of  “persons  [who] 
cannot  submit  themselves  to  a brotherhood,  a con- 
ference, a congregation,  or  even  to  a Board 
which  they  cannot  control.”  It  was  a good  chal- 
lenge, because  that  is  what  I regard  as  one  of 
the  main  lessons  God  has  been  trying  to  teach 
me  and  some  others  through  the  current  renewal. 
The  Holy  Spirit  keeps  emphasizing:  “My 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  your  weakness.”  One 
important  application  of  that  principle  is  a willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  programs  and  decisions  of 
others  who  may  not  fully  share  my  views,  leav- 
ing the  overall  effect  to  the  Spirit  as  he  works 
through  me  in  my  weakness. 

I did  have  some  minor  problems  with  Bro. 
Kauffman’s  attempt  to  play  Romans  off  against 
1 Corinthians.  He  seems  to  be  a little  confused 
about  the  difference  between  theological  and 
pastoral  concerns.  There  are  big  differences 
that  influence  Paul’s  treatment  of  “Holy 
Spirit”  in  these  two  epistles,  brought  about  by 
different  situations.  Romans  has  an  unusually 
high  “theoretical”  and  “forensic”  content,  while 
the  Corinthian  epistles  are  unusually  heavy  with 
“pastoral”  problems.  Romans  was  written  to  a 
Christian  community  that  Paul  had  not  founded 
and  had  not  yet  visited,  1 and  2 Corinthians, 
to  a group  of  which  Paul  considered  himself 
the  ‘ father.”  Thus  1 Corinthians  is  much 
more  intimate  in  its  concerns,  and  the 
people  there  are  addressed  more  like  a par- 
ent would  address  children  in  the  home. 
The  Romans  may  have  had  the  same 
or  similar  pastoral  problems,  but  Paul  does 
not  deal  with  them  to  the  same  extent  be- 
cause he  is  less  familiar  with  them  and  be- 
cause the  whole  relationship  is  different. 

Romans  1 to  8 tells  us  a great  deal  about 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  role  in  the  justification 
and  sanctification  of  those  who  are  saved 
by  grace,  and  their  “legal  standing”  in 
Cod’s  sight.  Romans  12  also  talks  about 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  “leadership”  gifts.  But  it 
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is  only  in  1 Corinthians  where  we  find  such 
a wealth  of  detail  on  the  “worship” 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  especially  prophecy  and 
glossolalia.  The  New  Testament  passage  that 
you  turn  to  in  a given  situation  needs  to  de- 
pend on  what  kind  of  information  you  need 
in  your  discussion. 

Meanwhile  I agree  with  the  general  prem- 
ise of  a “balanced”  emphasis:  each  con- 

gregations full  awareness  of  their  standing 
in  God’s  sight  through  grace,  and  their 
full  appropriation  at  the  practical  level  of  the 
gifts  and  fruits  that  God  wants  to  manifest 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let’s  go  for  the 
whole  package!  — Ted  Morrow,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

I was  impressed  and  grateful  for  how  well 
the  article  on  TM  (Apr.  27)  covered  the  subject. 

I can  speak  from  experience,  as  I personally 
was  involved  in  the  practice  of  TM  for  about 
1 1/2  years.  Thus  it  is  that  I can  understand 
how  sincere  Christian  church  members  can  and 
do  get  involved  in  TM  — not  for  religious 

purposes  but  particularly  for  health  benefits. 

I know  of  one  minister  who  got  involved 

on  a doctor’s  recommendation  after  a heart 

attack.  I also  know  how  much  a person  involved 
in  TM  needs  the  pravers  of  Christian 

friends  rather  than  belittling  criticism,  and 
also  needs  someone  to  talk  to  that  has  an 
“understanding  heart.  ” 

Through  a small  Bible  study  group  I found 
the  help  I needed  to  realize  what  was 
wrong  with  TM  and  when  I renounced  the 
practice  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  to  me  in 
a whole  new  way.  Before  starting  to  practice 
TM  I made  the  statement,  “I  do  not  want 
to  pursue  anything  that  will  hinder  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life.” 

I am  glad  God  knows  our  heart’s  desires 
and  motives  and  His  love  is  patient  and  for- 
giving. I now  feel  it  my  responsibility  to 
expose  the  whole  truth  about  TM  so  that 
others  who  may  now  be  involved  or  are  con- 
sidering becoming  involved  will  realize  its 
fallacies  before  it  is  too  late.  — A.  M.  Beber, 
Sigourney,  Iowa. 

I am  a Mennonite,  age  24,  in  a profes- 
sional field.  I fit  Boy  Koch’s  statistic  of  social 
drinkers  in  the  church  (May  18).  Yes,  I some- 
times have  a glass  of  wine.  Koch’s  conclusion 
that  most  drinkers  wind  up  alcoholic  is 
erroneous.  His  article  is  oversimplified  and 
1 alarmist. 

The  motivations  behind  drinking  are  the 
key  to  a tendency  (or  not)  toward  abuse  of 
alcohol.  My  use  of  wine  does  not  come  from 
“the  additional  prestige,”  “the  reluctance  to 
1 appear  different  from  others,  ” or  “peer 
t pressure.  I simply  enjoy,  as  Christ  did, 
wine  in  moderate  amounts. 

Please  think  twice,  Mr.  Koch,  before  starting 
a great  hue  and  cry  in  the  church  to  save  me 
and  my  fellow  liberal,  well-educated  young 
Mennonites.  You  see,  our  problem  is  not  al- 
I coholism:  it  is  independent  thinking.  — Jo 

1 Ellen  Johuseu,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  May  18  issue  was  read  with  interest. 
If  read  correctly,  there  was  one  serious 
I ommission,  no  reference  to  the  cessation  of 
a quarterly  temperance  emphasis  in  our 
Sunday  school  materials.  Koch  refers  to  a 
r “shift  in  attitude  ” toward  alcoholic  beverages. 

This  recognition  is  significant. 

! Some  of  us  remember  well  those  emphases 
t once  a quarter,  on  the  dangers  of  alcoholic 

(beverages.  All  due  respect  to  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  our  Sunday  school  material; 
in  light  of  today’s  situation,  the  elimina- 
i tion  of  the  quarterly  warnings  on  the  dangers 
1 of  alcoholic  drinking  makes  one  wonder. 

I Perhaps  a return  to  once  a quarter  with 


emphasis  on  the  temperance  issue  would 
be  preferable  to  one  issue  of  the  Gospel 
Herald  devoted  to  the  issue  and  printed  five 
days  prior  to  the  temperance  lesson.  In  view 
of  the  present  mail  service,  again  one  won- 
ders. 

In  the  leading  article  on  abstinence,  prob- 
ably a paragraph  or  two  emphasizing  the 
fact,  that  the  only  known  sure  guarantee 
to  avoid  becoming  an  alcoholic  is  total  ab- 
stinence, would  have  been  worthwhile.  This  is 
one  truth  we  can  guarantee  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction.  — S.  C.  Brubacher,  Cambridge 
(P),  Ont. 


Daniel  Hertzler’s  editorial  “The  Great  Po- 
litical Contest”  left  me  somewhat  concerned 
about  where  he  goes  for  facts,  or  at  least  what 
he  determines  to  be  facts.  He  states  concerns 
about  a movement  led  by  Congressman  John 
Conlan  from  Arizona  and  Bill  Bright  of  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ  that,  Hertzler  says  appears 
to  have  a concern  . . . (and  then  he  quotes 
Sojourners,  Apr.  1976,  p.  11)  “.  . . to  save 
the  nation  by  returning  it  to  God  and  to  a 
right  wing  political  program.  . . .” 

As  a staff  member  of  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  and  also  a member  of  a Mennonite 
Church  my  question  is  this:  Where  does  he  get 
his  facts?  Bill  Bright  is  not  heading  a political 
movement  and  he  doesn’t  intend  to  do  so. 

But  even  if  he  were,  I believe  it  is  about 
time  that  we  as  Mennonites  are  willing  to 
crawl  out  of  our  cocoon  and  get  involved  in 
electing  some  men  of  God  to  government.  I 
see  no  biblical  justification  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  to  mean  don’t  vote,  don’t 
campaign,  or  even  don’t  run  for  office.  I think 
if  we  have  such  good  men  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  some  should  run  for  office  in  local, 
state,  or  even  national  elections.  — Ron  King, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  facts  1 used  were  from  “The  Plan  to 
Save  America,  ” a long  article  in  the  April 
1976  issue  of  Sojourners  magazine.  Here  is 
an  excerpt: 

“Bright  said  to  Sojourners,  ‘Campus  Cru- 
sade is  not  political  — in  twenty-five  years  it 
never  has  been.’  But  he  went  on  to  say, 

‘ 1 am  involved  in  good  government.’ 

“Bright  makes  a distinction  between  being 
involved  in  'bipartisan  politics'  and  telling 
Christians:  ‘You’ve  got  to  get  involved;  it  is 
a matter  of  life  and  death.’  We  are  saying, 
‘Let’s  find  the  most  outstanding  man  or 
woman  of  God  — of  any  party  — in  every  con- 
gregational district,  and  send  him  to  Congress 
backed  up  by  at  least  1,000  dedicated  Chris- 
tians.’ Let’s  tell  him,  ‘You  got'  up  there  and 
you  do  what  God  says.  . . . You  go  there  to 
legislate  laws  to  get  America  back  on  a sound 
military  and  economic  basis.’  ” — Daniel  Hertzler 

Thank  you  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
your  readers  the  concern  of  using  Sunday  school 
curricula  with  doctrinal  approaches  conflicting 
with  “the  doctrinal  and  Christian  life  under- 
standing of  (our)  denomination,  ” as  in  John 
Zercher  s article,  “A  House  Divided.  ” (May 
4)  That  issue  also  reported  the  concern  of  the 
Ohio  and  Eastern  Conference:  “How  does  a 
congregation  instill  . . . emphases  that  have 
been  held  as  central  ...  if  the  teaching  ma- 
terials they  use  are  written  from  a different 
point  of  view? 

I remember  several  such  instances  within 
the  past  year.  Sometimes  they  are  obvious, 
other  times  it  is  as  an  insidious  undercurrent 
with  such  issues  as  nonresistance  and  political 
involvement.  “That  which  is  not  said  teaches 
as  does  that  which  is  stated  ” (Zercher). 

Many  congregations,  as  ours,  use  the  Bible 
Expositor  and  Illuminator.  In  the  winter  quarter, 
in  the  lesson  “The  Way  of  Forgiveness”  (p.  178) 


it  is  written:  “Believers  must  lovingly  exercise 
forbearance  toward  the  offending  party  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  eventually  repent  and  ask 
forgiveness.”  I don’t  understand  why  this  state- 
ment was  followed  by:  “To  grant  forgiveness 
to  an  offender  who  does  not  repent  is  only  to 
encourage  him  in  his  evil  ways.  ” 

A few  years  ago  some  of  our  teachers  asked 
why  we  weren’t  using  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  material.  The  Builder  was  then  pur- 
chased for  teachers  who  wanted  it.  I have  found, 
however,  that  sometimes  we  need  to  be  critical 
even  here.  The  April  1976  issue  carried  a car- 
toon of  Noah  working  on  the  ark  in  the  rain! 
and  his  wife  saying,  “Carpenters  don’t  usually 
work  on  days  like  this  ...”  which  caused  many 
to  chuckle  (p.  19).  I was  disappointed  when  I 
saw  it  and  even  more  so  when  I had  to  point 
out  to  others  why.  I also  remember  questioning 
some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  children’s  and 
youth  periodicals  over  the  last  decades.  These 
situations  conflict  with  what  has  become  a part 
of  my  understanding  and  experience,  having 
been  reared  in  a Mennonite  church  and  family. 
— Norma  G.  Strawbridge,  Brogue,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baer,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  (Beachy),  Ma- 
nila, N.Y.,  first  child,  Allison  Lynn,  Apr.  7, 
1976. 

Breneman,  J.  Roy  and  Linda  (Buckwalter), 
Middletown,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  James 
Ryan,  May  31,  1976. 

Brenneman,  Joe  and  Rene  (Powlison),  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  first  child,  Reuben  Radix,  June  1, 
1976. 

Derstine,  John  and  Mary,  Red  Lake,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Matthew  Chad,  Mav 
9,  1976. 

Glazier,  Fred  and  Carolyn  Sue  (Alderfer), 
second  son,  David  Abram,  Apr.  5,  1976. 

Hershberger,  Owen  and  Esther  (Swartzen- 
truber),  Goshen,  Ind.,  first  child,  Conway  La 
Mont,  Mar.  24,  1976. 

Hostetler,  Ferman  L.  and  Mary  Ellen 
(Miller),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn, 
May  23,  1976. 

Oswald,  Stanley  and  Rebecca  (Duerksen), 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  first  child,  Christopher 
William,  Mar.  2,  1976. 

Schrock,  Weldon  and  Ellen  (Hostetler), 
second  son,  Weldon  Christopher,  May  30, 
1976. 

Weaver,  John  and  Esther  (Gingerich),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Michelle 
Ann,  May  16,  1976. 

Zehr,  Gerald  and  Aaltje  (Ollie)  (DeBoer),  Man- 
son,  Iowa,  fourth  son,  Myron  Kay,  May  22,  1976. 

Zehr,  Rick  and  Jeanne  (Johnson),  Leo,  Ind., 
first  child,  Carrie  Elizabeth,  May  24,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Buchholtz  — Bearinger.  — Brian  Buchholtz 
and  Janet  Bearinger,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb 
Street  cong.,  by  Galen  Johns,  May  15,  1976. 

Byler  — Butts.  — Richard  Byler,  Allensville, 
Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  Patricia  Butts,  Milroy, 
Pa.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Paul  Bender  and  Tim 
Peachey,  May  29,  1976. 

Disc  — Overholt.  — Ronald  S.  Dise,  Perkasie, 
Pa.,  Christ  Church,  and  Rowena  Overholt, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by  Her- 
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bert  Hager,  May  29,  1976. 

Durst  — Bearinger.  — Doug  Durst  and  Joanne 
Bearinger,  both  of  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Erb  Street 
cong.,  by  Galen  Johns,  Mar.  13,  1976. 

Esh  — Redcay.  — Daniel  Esh  and  Ruth  Ella 
Redcay  both  of  Victory  Chapel  cong.,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  by  Tony  Taylor,  Mar.  27,  1976. 

Ho-Kim-Hoeu  — Man  Savang.  — Ho-Kim- 
Hoeu,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong., 
and  Man  Savang,  Kalona,  Iowa,  by  Dean  Swart- 
zendruber,  May  8,  1976. 

Johns  — Leaman.  — Loren  Johns,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Erb  Street  cong.,  and  Rachel  Leaman, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong.,  by  Galen 
Johns,  May  22,  1976. 

Landis  — Gehman.  — Dennis  Landis,  East 
Greenville,  Pa.,  and  Jani  Gehman,  Bally,  Pa., 
both  from  Bally  cong.,  by  James  C Longacre, 
May  22,  1976. 

Mast  — White.  — Kevin  Mast,  Kokomo 
Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Lee  Ann 
White,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  United  Methodist 
Church,  by  Doug  Anderson,  May  22,  1976. 

Sollenberger  — Neil.  — James  Sollenberger, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and 
Debra  Neil,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  Shady  Pine  cong., 
by  Omar  R.  Martin,  John  Sollenberger,  and  Sam- 
uel Sollenberger,  May  29,  1976. 

Stutzman  — Saltzman.  — Harv  Stutzman  and 
Mary  Jane  Saltzman,  both  of  Milford,  Neb.,  Mil- 
ford cong.,  by  Milton  Troyer,  May  21,  1976. 

Swope  — Miller.  — Joseph  Swope  and  Nettie 
(Click)  Miller,  by  Lester  T.  Hershey,  Mar.  28, 
1976. 

Troyer  — Bontrager.  — Herbert  Troyer,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  Newport  News  cong,,  and 
Joyce  Bontrager,  Amboy,  Ind,,  Howard-Miami 
cong.,  by  Ralph  Stahly,  May  22,  1976. 

Wenger  — Zook.  — Stanley  Wenger  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Norma  Zook,  Milford,  Neb.,  both 
from  Salem  cong.,  by  Naaman  Martin,  May 
29,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Delagrange,  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
(Lengacher)  Delagrange,  was  born  on  May  19, 
1909;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Parkview  Hospi- 
tal, Ft,  Wayne,  Ind.,  Apr.  28,  1976;  aged  66  y. 
On  Feb.  4,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Schwartz,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Sam  and  Paul),  3 daughters  (Ruth  — Mrs. 
Loren  Gingerich,  Jeanette  — Mrs.  Walter 
Lengacher,  and  Betty — Mrs,  Larry  Lengacher), 
13  grandchildren,  one  foster  grandson,  one 
brother  (Pete),  and  one  sister  (Anna).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Hicksville  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Cuba  Menno- 
nite Church  on  May  1,  in  charge  of  Ralph 
Yoder,  Jacob  Schrock,  and  John  Yoder;  interment 
in  the  Yaggy  Cemetery. 

Detweiler  , Lois  S.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mark  H.  Moyer,  was  born  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Apr. 
22,  1937;  died  at  her  home  after  a prolonged 
illness  on  May  14,  1976;  aged  39  y.  She  was 
married  to  Walter  F.  Detweiler,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  her  father,  3 daughters  (Sherry 
Lynn,  Cinda  Sue,  and  Betsy  Ann),  one  brother 
(Dennis  M.  Moyer),  and  3 sisters  (Ruth  M.  — 
Mrs.  P.  Lowell  Moyer,  M,  Jane — Mrs.  Rodney 
Freed,  and  Jean  M.  — Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Beggs). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  May  17, 
in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler;  interment  in 
the  Souderton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Eash,  Amos  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Susie  Eash, 
was  born  near  Topeka,  Ind.,  Jan.  23,  1907; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  at  Topeka  on 
May  31,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On  June  7,  1930  he 
was  married  to  Ethel  Fern  Schrock,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Apr.  9,  1974,  On  Mar. 


29,  1975,  he  was  married  to  Gertrude  Shettler, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Virgil), 
3 daughters  (Mary  Ellen  Ringler,  Esther  Brock, 
and  Ruth  Ann  Ford),  2 stepdaughters  (Joan 
Miller  and  Marlene  Brenneman),  2 stepsons 
(James  and  William  Shettler),  10  grandchildren, 
and  10  stepgrandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  (Menno  and  Ervin),  a fos- 
ter sister  (Goldie  Christner),  and  one  grandchild. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Emma  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  2,  in  charge  of  Ken  Bontrager,  Ivan  M. 
Miller,  and  Amos  O.  Hostetler;  interment  in 
the  Shore  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  Esther  M.,  daughter  of  David  H.  and 
JacaBena  (Imhoff)  Schertz,  was  born  at  Eureka, 
111.,  Feb.  24,  1898;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  the  Eureka  Hospital  on  May  13,  1976;  aged 
78  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1920,  she  was  married  to  Frank 
A.  Harnish,  who  preceded  her  in  death  the 
previous  day  on  May  12,  1976.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Robert),  3 daughters  (Suzanne — Mrs. 
Franklin  Bishop,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Wayne  Guth, 
and  Patricia — Mrs.  Maurice  Yordy),  12  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Christian),  and  one  sister  (Mathilda — Mrs, 
Emanuel  Ulrich).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son  (David).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  double 
funeral  services  were  held  (with  her  husband) 
on  May  15,  in  charge  of  Percy  Gerig;  interment 
in  the  Roanoke  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Harnish,  Frank  Allen,  son  of  Henry  B.  and 
Susan  (LeFevre)  Harnish,  was  born  at  Belton, 
Mo.,  Feb.  22,  1893;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Eureka,  111.,  May  12,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On 
Jan.  1,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Esther  Schertz, 
who  died  May  13,  1976.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Robert),  3 daughters  (Suzanne — Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Bishop,  Marjorie — Mrs.  Wayne  Guth, 
and  Patricia — Mrs,  Maurice  Yordy),  12  grand- 
children, 2 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(John),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Ella  Van  Dyke, 
Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood,  and  Emma  Harnish).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (David). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Roanoke  Mennonite 
Church  where  double  funeral  services  were 
held  (with  his  wife)  on  May  15,  in  charge  of 
Percy  Gerig;  interment  in  the  Roanoke  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Terry  Gene,  son  of  J.  Richard 
and  Vera  (Mishler)  Hostetler,  was  born  at  La- 
grange Co.,  Ind.,  June  24,  1957;  died  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  near  Goshen, 
Ind.,  May  29,  1976;  aged  18  y.  Surviving  are 
his  parents,  3 brothers  (Steven,  Jim,  and  Doug), 
and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollin  Hostetler, 
and  Mrs.  Nona  Mishler).  He  was  a member  of 
the  Emma  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  1,  in  charge  of 
Ken  Bontreger  and  Ivan  M.  Miller;  interment 
in  the  Shore  Cemetery. 

Quick,  Sidney  Albert,  Jr.,  son  of  Sidney 
A.  and  Minnie  (Truslow)  Quick,  was  born  in 
Nelson  County,  Va.,  Mar.  13,  1902;  died  at 
Waynesboro  Community  Hospital,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  May  22,  1976;  aged  74  y.  He  was  married 
to  Myrtle  Lee  Hite,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  stepdaughter  (Annie — Mrs. 
Robert  Hoseman),  4 brothers  (French,  Sherman, 
Charles,  and  Boyd),  and  4 sisters  (Effie,  Hallie 
— Mrs.  Odie  Henderson,  Lillian  — Mrs.  Lewis 
Pugh,  and  Flossie — Mrs.  John  Small).  He  was 
a member  of  the  Mountain  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
May  25,  in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser  and  Charles 
C.  Ramsey;  interment  in  the  Mountain 
View  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Roark,  Lucy  Gale,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Minerva  (Upton)  Jones,  was  born  in  Cole 
Co.,  Mo.,  Mar.  20,  1883;  died  of  cancer  at 
Edwards,  Mo.,  May  21,  1976;  aged  93  y.  On 
Aug.  21,  1911,  she  was  married  to  James 
Roark,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  June 
1955,  Surviving  are  one  sister  (Ethel  Jones) 


and  a nephew  (Wilson  Ross)  who  was  reared 
in  her  home.  One  son  and  one  daughter 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Resser  Funeral  Home,  Warsaw, 
Mo.,  in  charge  of  Forrest  Wagoner  and  Jay 
Lu  Frost;  interment  in  the  Cable  Ridge  Cem- 
etery. 

Schweizter,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William 
and  Katie  (Stutzman)  Miller,  was  born  at 
Milford,  Neb.,  Nov.  8,  1898;  died  at  the  Warren 
Memorial  Hospital,  Friend,  Neb.,  Apr.  11, 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Jan.  24,  1923,  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  Schweizter,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Dean, 
Gerald,  and  Cleo),  2 daughters  (Ardis — Mrs. 
Delbert  Boshart  and  Eleanor  — Mrs.  Richard 
Roth),  19  grandchildren,  10  great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Joe),  and  one  sister  (Lavina 
Stauffer).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
3 brothers,  3 sisters,  and  3 grandchildren.  She 
was  a member  of  the  East  Fairview  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  Norman  Beckler  and  Oliver  Roth; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Westfall,  Amanda,  was  born  on  June  4,  1892; 
died  at  the  Southwood  Nursing  Home,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont,,  j[an.  30,  1976;  aged  83  y.  Sur- 
viving are  3 sisters  (Katie  and  Christina  Bru- 
bacher  and  Mary  Ann  Martin).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 sisters  and  2 brothers.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  St.  Jacobs  on 
Feb.  1 in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher,  Leighton 
Martin,  and  Henry  Martin;  interment  in  St. 
Jacobs  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Zook,  Sadie  S.,  daughter  of  David  and  Fannie 
(Miller)  Yoder,  was  born  in  McPherson  Co., 
Kan.,  Nov.  13,  1888;  died  at  St.  Francis  Hos- 
pital, Colorado  Springs,,  Colo.,  Apr.  29,  1976; 
aged  87  y.  On  Aug.  1,  1909,  she  was  married 
to  Aaron  A,  Zook,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
on  Oct.  18,  1969.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Eldon, 
Paul,  and  Leland),  3 daughters  (Elsie  — Mrs. 
Henry  Yoder,  Ruby  — Mrs  Robert  Donner, 
and  IdaBelle  — Mrs.  Clarence  Boshart),  21 
grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren,  one 
great-great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Saloma  Showalter),  and  2 brothers  (Frank  and 
Edward  Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the 
First  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Blunt  Mortuary  on  May  3, 
in  charge  of  Harvey  Mitchell;  interment  in 
the  Fairview  Cemetery,  Colorado  Springs. 
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calendar 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Salem,  Ore.,  June  25-26. 

Region  IV  Assembly,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  25-26. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions.  Go-  1 
shen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet-  | 
ings  with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11.  j| 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5.  jj 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July  ] 
22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif,,  July  31  to  Aug.  1.  j 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada,  Aug.  4-7.  i 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7.  i; 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  ‘ 
Aug.  5-7.  ij 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Ir- 
win, Ohio,  Aug.  10-12.  I 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28.  t 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  j 
and  Youth  Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-  1 
24,  1977.  ; 
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items  and  comments 


Call  to  Repentance  in  Rhodesia 

The  Rhodesian  Congress  on  Evangelism, 
which  was  held  in  Bulawayo  from  May  3 
to  9,  has  issued  a call  to  the  churches 
and  nations  of  southern  Africa  to  face  up  to 
the  implications  of  the  gospel  at  this 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  Rhodesia 
and  its  neighboring  countries. 

At  a time  when  guerrilla  warfare  is 
increasing  and  communications  have  broken 
down  between  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  s 
government  and  the  leaders  of  the  black 
nationalistic  movement,  a group  of  150 
evangelical  Christians  from  every  corner 
of  the  country  and  drawn  from  all  the 
major  denominations,  with  a 70  percent 
black  representation,  was  able  to  achieve 
deep  unity  of  purpose  and  oneness  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  draw  up  “A  Call 
to  the  Churches  and  Nations  of  Southern 
Africa.  ” This  document  has  already  been 
presented  in  person  to  Ian  Smith  and  to 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  governments  of 
southern  Africa  and  the  black  leaders. 

The  call,  both  to  the  churches  and  to 
the  nations  is  to  eliminate  all  discrimina- 
tory practices,  and  “in  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel’s pressure  for  reconciliation  and  for- 
giveness, there  should  be  a continuing  and 
increasing  effort  to  have  dialogue  with 
even  antagonistic  parties,  governments, 
and  black  nationalistic  movements  in  order 
to  avert  widespread  human  suffering  and 
sorrow  which  could  scar  the  life  of  this 
country  for  generations.”  In  closing,  “May 
pride  and  prejudice  between  people  accord- 
ingly give  way  to  humility  and  mutual 
respect  . . . thus  giving  each  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  live  in  an  orderly  so- 
ciety, but  to  enjoy  that  eternal  kingdom 
whose  Maker  and  Builder  is  God.  ” 


Publication  of  TEV 
Set  for  Fall 

Supporters  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety who  attended  the  agency’s  160th 
annual  meeting  were  told  that  the  To- 
day’s English  Version  (TEV)  of  the  entire 
Bible,  popularly  known  as  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man,  will  be  published  in 
the  fall.  Since  it  was  first  published  in 
1966,  the  TEV  New  Testament  has  ex- 
ceeded a total  of  50  million  in  its  circu- 
lation. 


Lutheran  Standard  Circulation 
Nearly  Doubled  in  Decade 

The  Lutheran  Standard,  Minneapo- 
lis-based publication  of  the  American 
Lutheran  (ALC),  has  nearly  doubled 


its  circulation  in  the  past  decade, 
according  to  a report  made  to  the 
ALC  Board  of  Publication.  Its  cir- 
culation, which  averaged  254,233  in  1966, 
is  now  more  than  480,000  and  is  expected 
to  “top  out  ” at  about  550,000,  Dr.  Albert 
E.  Anderson,  the  board’s  chief  executive 
officer,  reported. 

He  credited  the  climb  of  the  twice- 
monthly  magazine  to  “ exceptional  reader 
acceptance  ” and  to  enrollment  of  all  of  the 
ALC’s  18  districts  in  various  degrees  of  the 
‘“everv  home  plan.  ” 

Congressman  Hits  Proliferation 
of  War  Material 

Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Calif. ) told 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Peace  Fellowship  in  Baltimore  that  he 
sees  his  role  in  Congress  as  that  of  a Don 
Quixote.  Speaking  at  the  Fellowship’s 
annual  breakfast,  Mr.  Dellums  said  that  in 
considering  the  federal  budget.  Congress 
has  routinely  defeated  amendments  to  cut 
back  on  arms  spending.  And,  he  added, 
“the  question  that  constantly  confronts  me 
is,  why  should  I fight  back  on  proposals 
and  principles  which  are  doomed  to  fail?’ 

The  Congressman  declared  that  “I  do 
fight  back  because  I am  enough  of  a Don 
Quixote  to  be  a pacifist,  to  think  our 
proliferation  of  war  material  is  insane.” 
He  said  he  sees  his  role  in  Congress  “as 
trying  to  be  real  in  a place  that  strikes 
me  as  very  surreal:  a plastic  place  full  of 
plastic  people  with  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  but  without 
valid,  humanistic  goals.  ” 

Southern  Presbyterians 
Report  Loss 

Membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  totaled  883,186 
at  the  end  of  1975  — a drop  of  13,017, 
or  1.45  percent,  from  the  previous  year. 
Contributions,  however,  increased  by 
6 percent. 


Admits  7,000  J ailed 
for  Printing 

An  Indian  government  official  has  dis- 
closed that  7,000  persons  have  been  jailed 
for  underground  publishing  of  ““objection- 
able literature  ” attacking  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi’s  rule.  The  disclosure  was 
made  by  Om  Mehta,  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Home  Affairs,  at  a meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Mehta  did  not  say  when  the  arrests 
were  made,  but  implied  that  the  figure 
was  a nationwide  total  of  the  number  ar- 
rested in  clandestine  publishing  cases 
since  Mrs.  Gandhi  declared  a state  of  emer- 
gency and  suspended  all  civil  liberties 
in  June  1975. 


Withdraws  Fellowship 
from  Charismatics 

The  Harmony  Southern  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation has  withdrawn  fellowship  from 
College  Heights  Baptist  Church  in 
nearby  Ventura  over  the  congregation’s 
charismatic  involvement,  cooperation  with 
neo-Pentecostal  groups,  and  acceptance 
of  non-Baptist  baptism  (““alien  immersion”). 
Both  the  congregation’s  pastor  and  the 
association  moderator  said  the  action  was 
noncontroversial  and  peaceful. 

Last  fall,  regional  associations  in 
Dallas,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Trenton  Bap- 
tist Association  in  Louisiana  took  similar 
action  against  charismatic  congregations. 
The  Harmony  association’s  action  does  not 
affect  the  congregation’s  affiliation  with 
the  Southern  Baptist  General  Convention 
of  California  or  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

Scots  Presbyterian  Survey 
Envisions  50.9  Percent  Loss 

Membership  of  the  National  Church  of 
Scotland  (Presbyterian)  is  expected  to 
decline  from  the  1973  level  of  1,088,873 
to  less  than  a million  by  1981  and  slightly 
more  than  500,000  by  2001,  according  to  a 
report  presented  to  the  church’s  annual 
General  Assembly. 

Number  of  Working  Women  in  U.S. 

Almost  Doubled  in  25  Years 

While  the  number  of  working  women 
has  nearly  doubled  between  1950  and 
1974,  they  remained  concentrated  in  a few 
major  occupation  groups  in  both  1960  and 
1970,  a report  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus reveals.  More  than  half  of  employed 
women  worked  in  clerical,  operatable,  and 
service  positions  in  both  years.  The  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  labor  force,  meanwhile, 
increased  by  only  one  fourth  between  1950 
and  1974.  In  1950,  the  ratio  of  women 
to  men  who  were  year-round,  full-time 
workers  was  29  women  to  every  1(X) 
men;  in  1974,  it  was  47  women  to  every 
100  men,  the  survey  indicated. 


Coalition  Against  Death  Penalty 

A “Coalition  Against  the  Death  Penalty  ” 
has  been  formed  following  a “strategies 
for  life  ” conference  sponsored  by  10  reli- 
gious and  other  groups  at  Pilgrim  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Durham,  N.C.  Expect- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  not 
declare  the  death  penalty  unconstitutional, 
the  coalition  decided  to  direct  its  efforts 
toward  state  officials,  including  the  governor 
who  has  power  to  commute  death  sentences. 
With  more  than  100  persons  on  death  row. 
North  Carolina  ranks  first  among  the  30 
states  where  executions  have  been  held  up 
pending  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
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A Somewhat 

“Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity!  I say,  let  your  affairs 
be  as  two  or  three,  and  not  a hundred  or  a thousand. 

. . . Simplify,  simplify.”  — H.  D.  Thoreau. 

For  centuries  many  have  followed  a simple  lifestyle. 
Some  did  it  because  they  could  not  afford  any  more, 
others  because  they  believed  it  was  right. 

Jesus  and  the  apostles  spoke  again  and  again  about 
how  sensible  and  joyful  it  is  to  live  simply.  First  Timothy 
6:6-8  summarizes  the  biblical  position  well:  “There  is 
great  gain  in  godliness  with  contentment;  for  we 
brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  we  cannot  take 
anything  out  of  the  world;  but  if  we  have  food  and  cloth- 
ing, with  these  we  shall  be  content.”  He  might  have 
added  shelter  too.  And  of  course  today  we  would  think 
of  transportation.  And  education.  And  air  conditioning  in 
hot  weather?  And  central  heating  in  cold?  And  inside 
plumbing?  And  refrigeration?  And  a dishwasher?  What 
else  does  it  take  to  sustain  a “decent”  lifestyle? 

It  has  taken  so  much  that  today  the  calls  to  simplicity 
for  economic  or  moral  necessity  are  joined  by  the  need 
to  preserve  our  natural  resourees.  It  is  a dilemma  brought 
upon  the  world  in  particular  by  events  of  the  last  100 
years.  The  twin  developments  of  technology  and  popula- 
tion have  brought  us  to  a place  where  thoughtful  people 
say  we  must  simplify  to  save  the  resources  of  the  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Some  of  the  inventions  of  the  last  hundred  years  appear 
to  be  less  a blessing  than  first  appeared.  The  flush  toilet 
is  an  example.  Invented  by  Thomas  Crapper  in  the  19th 
century,  it  seemed  a happy  solution  to  the  disposal  of 
human  waste.  But  apparently  no  one  thought  through  the 
question  of  how  much  water  it  would  use.  It  is  reported 
that  a family  of  four  needs  90  gallons  of  water  a day  for 
toilet  flushing.  Something  must  be  done! 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the  book  99 
Ways  to  a Simple  Life  Style  published  by  the  Center  for 
Seience  in  the  Public  Interest,  1757  S.  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009,  $5.50.  It  is  a helpful  book, 
though  at  first  glance  it  doesn’t  seem  radical.  Its  cumula- 
tive effect  is  revolutionary  though  each  of  its  99  proposals 
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Simple  Life 

is  introduced  so  gently  one  wonders  whether  the  com- 
pilers are  serious  about  the  issues  before  us.  The  point 
of  the  book,  however,  is  suggestion,  gentle  suggestion. 

The  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  out  depends  on  the 
seriousness  of  our  commitment  to  developing  a really  good 
life. 

“Simple  living  is  revolutionary”  asserts  the  book.  “It 
requires  a commitment  to  change  our  political  and  social 
consciousness.  ” Indeed  it  does.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  we  j 
have  here  something  akin  to  the  biblical  call  to  salvation.  | 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  said  Jesus.  Change  ' 
your  ways. 

Change  is  not  the  natural,  normal  way  of  life.  Having  | 
adapted  to  a pattern,  we  find  in  ourselves  resistanee  to  j 
changing  it.  And  since  the  book  recognizes  that  change 
is  difficult  and  few  will  respond  to  threats,  it  uses  a low 
key,  reasoned  approach  with  a variety  of  options.  For  i 

example,  two  alternatives  to  the  flush  toilet  are  suggested. 

But  if  you  are  not  able  or  willing  to  replace  your  j 

present  system,  you  can  still  save  water  by  placing  a 
filled  bottle  in  your  water  closet. 

It  goes  on  like  this  with  98  other  ideas  and  more  than  J 
300  pages.  Besides  the  natural  resistance  to  change,  sev-  j 

eral  other  related  impressions  come  as  a result  of  this  * j 

book.  One  is  that  the  motivation  for  simplification  is  j 

strengthened  by  thoughts  of  a common  enterprise.  We  s 

should  save  water,  clothing,  gasoline,  and  food  — not  for  I 

ourselves  alone  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  j 

The  opposite  is  that  one  person’s  small  effort  does  not  | 

accomplish  a lot  unless  joined  by  the  small  efforts  of  many  | 

others.  Forty  percent  of  motorists,  I read  elsewhere,  keep  i| 

their  cars  tuned.  If  the  other  60  percent  would  do  likewise, 
a phenomenal  amount  of  gas  would  be  saved.  (I  can’t  | 
remember  the  exact  figure. ) i 

Like  Doris  Longacre’s  More  with  Less  Cookbook  (Herald  ,s 
Press,  $4.95),  99  Ways  affirms  that  the  good  life  is  really  , i 
the  simple  life.  We  know  that  this  is  true,  for  Jesus  and  the  j 
apostles  have  told  us.  But  we  find  it  hard  to  believe,  for  | 
the  TV  keeps  telling  us  otherwise.  Books  like  these  can 
help  us  understand  that  Jesus  is  right.  — Daniel  Hertzler  ( 
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The  July  National  Holidays 

by  Sue  Clemmer  Steiner 


I am  either  greatly  to  be  envied,  or  greatly  to  be  pitied, 
depending  on  your  point  of  view. 

For  it  seems  that  the  July  national  holidays  are  upon  us 
again.  And  I have  two  of  them  to  deal  with  — to  celebrate, 
to  spurn,  or  to  ignore.  The  Canadian  half  of  me  has  July 
1.  The  U.S.  half  of  me  has  July  4. 

I can’t  ignore  them  really.  Not  this  year  anyway.  The 
U.S.  Bicentennial  is  just  too  big  a thing  for  me  to  pretend 
it’s  not  there.  That  s true  even  though  I now  live  in  Canada, 
and  have  taken  out  Canadian  citizenship. 

In  fact,  most  Canadians  have  to  deal  with  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial. It  s on  our  TV  sets,  and  in  many  of  the  magazines 
we  read.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  past,  Canadian  chil- 
dren learned  as  much  about  George  Washington  and  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  they  did 
about  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  the  Canadian  Fathers  of 
Confederation.  In  my  school  district  in  Pennsylvania,  we  of 


course  learned  all  about  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and 
nothing  about  Sir  John  A.! 

I guess  my  experience  of  becoming  a Canadian  after  having 
grown  up  in  the  States  has  placed  me  in  an  emotional  “no 
man’s  land  ” — sometimes  I am  both  American  and  Canadian, 
and  sometimes  I am  neither.  But  this  “no  man’s  land  ” ex- 
perience has  also  provided  me  with  an  understanding  of  how 
I can  go  about  celebrating  my  national  birthdays  — both 
of  them. 

The  type  of  “celebration”  I’m  speaking  of  does  not 
center  around  flags  or  speeches  or  a day  off  work  or  the 
beginning  of  summer.  What  “celebrating  July  4 involves 
for  me  instead  is  coming  to  some  sort  of  understanding  of 
what  U.S.  patriotism  and  U.S.  nationalism  are  all  about, 
and  figuring  out  to  what  degree  my  American  national 
feelings  coincide  with  the  American  ideal.  Likewise, 
“celebrating  July  1”  involves  for  me  coming  to  some  sort 


of  understanding  of  what  Canadian  patriotism  and  Ca- 
nadian nationalism  are  all  about,  and  figuring  out  to  what 
degree  my  Canadian  national  feelings  coincide  with  the 
Canadian  ideal. 

This  probably  sounds  a lot  more  like  hard  work  than 
like  “celebration.”  I found  that  being  in  an  emotional 
“no  man’s  land”  between  countries  is  hard  work.  But 
after  living  with  my  national  “identity  crisis”  for  a long 
time,  the  missing  piece  to  the  puzzle  presented  itself  so 
obviously  that  I couldn’t  figure  out  why  I had  ever 
thought  it  was  missing! 

The  point  is  (it  occurred  to  me  quite  suddenly)  that  you 
don’t  have  to  get  all  uptight  if  the  U.S.  or  Canada  isn’t 
perfect,  if  it  isn’t  always  right,  if  it  isn’t  in  every  par- 
ticular the  best.  Your  country  is  not  your  prime  identity. 
Your  feelings  of  being  OK  and  of  belonging  are  not  de- 
pendent on  what  some  government  does!  The  reason  pa- 
triotism gets  so  out  of  hand  sometimes  is  that  allegiance 
to  country  is  the  most  universal  sense  of  belonging  some 
unfortunate  souls  have! 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  our  prime  identity  in 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  belong  to  a spiritual  people- 
hood  which  transcends  international  boundaries  and  is 
not  dependent  on  any  one  political  system  for  its  existence. 
The  history  of  our  own  Anabaptist  movement  indicates 
that  we’re  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  God  can  operate 
only  in  a democracy  (whether  it  be  the  Parliamentary  type 
or  the  presidential  checks-and-balances  type).  Some  Men- 
nonites  and  Amish  did  not  find  Canada  or  the  U.S.  to  be 
"the  promised  land,”  and  moved  on  instead  to  Central 
or  South  America. 

With  that  central  piece  of  my  “national  identity  ” puz- 
zle in  place,  I found  I could  relax  and  dip  into  the  Ameri- 
can national  mythology  symbolized  by  July  4.  I could 
find  ways  to  identify  myself  with  a people  who  had  been 
formed  by  a noisy  revolution,  who  had  gradually  become 
quite  powerful  through  the  exertion  of  a lot  of  youthful 
energy,  who  didn’t  always  know  how  to  handle  that 
power,  who  sometimes  tended  to  rest  on  past  laurels 
and  get  a little  fat  and  lazy. 

I could  also  relax  and  dip  into  the  Canadian  national 
mythology  symbolized  by  July  1.  I could  find  ways  to 
identify  myself  with  a people  who  were  formed  by  a much 
more  quiet  evolution,  who  drew  meaning  from  the  British 
family  ties,  who  tended  to  interpret  its  lack  of  power 
as  moral  superiority,  who  sometimes  reacted  belligerently 
to  the  control  exerted  over  it  by  larger  nations. 

This  sort  of  process  involves  finding  out  the  truths 
about  our  U.S.  and  Canadian  selves,  accepting  those 
truths,  and  working  within  and  around  them.  It  allows  us 
to  affirm  our  U.S.  and  Canadian  selves,  and  to  cele- 
brate them. 

Even  more  crucially,  we  need  to  find  out  the  truths  about 
our  U.S.  and  Canadian  Mennonite  selves,  accept  those 
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truths,  and  work  within  and  around  them.  We  need  to 
affirm  our  U.S.  and  Canadian  Mennonite  selves,  and  to 
celebrate  them.  The  most  important  aspect  of  July  1 
and  July  4 for  me  has  not  to  do  with  the  national 
banners  and  speeches  and  institutions  of  the  political  and 
economic  realm,  but  rather  those  of  the  Mennonite 
Church/spiritual  realm. 

It’s  in  the  nature  of  being  American  to  think  of  Elk- 
hart and  Newton  and  Scottdale  and  Harrisonburg  as  the 
centers  of  the  Mennonite  universe.  It’s  in  the  nature  of 
being  Canadian  to  think  of  Winnipeg  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  as  having  been  overlooked. 

The  problem  is  how  to  work  within  our  identities  as 
U.S.  Mennonites  or  Canadian  Mennonites  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  church  is  primarily  a spiritual 
entity  — a fellowship  of  believers  who  dare  not  get  too 
tied  up  with  being  U.S.  or  Canadian  or  African  or  what- 
ever. This  spiritual  entity  needs  to  remain  in  the  fore- 
front even  though  the  church  must  necessarily  create 
institutions,  and  institutions  must  necessarily  operate 
at  least  somewhat  in  political  ways. 

In  an  age  when  Canada  is  just  coming  out  of  adoles- 
cence into  adulthood  (as  countries  go)  it  may  be  that  we 
as  Canadians  and  Americans  are  going  to  need  some 
parallel  “separate  but  equal  ” structures  to  learn  certain 
things  about  each  other  and  about  ourselves  — within 
the  church  as  well  as  without.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for 
new  models  of  relating  across  the  border  to  be  constantly 
explored,  it  is  also  necessary  for  viable  ways  to  be  found 
for  models  which  have  worked  in  the  past  to  exist  side 
by  side  with  the  new. 

Maybe  our  situation  is  somewhat  like  My  Country  ’Tis 
of  Thee  and  God  Save  the  Queen.  The  words  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  tune  is  the  same.  Not  only  do  we  both 
sing  it,  but  when  we  do,  it  even  means  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.  ^ 
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America!  America! 


by  Peter  J.  Ediger 


For  use  on  Sunday,  July  4, 1976,  as  a respon- 
sive reading  or  as  a choral  reading  with  several 
readers  and  perhaps  even  some  singing. 

I. 

Let  freedom  ring! 

From  every  mountainside  let  freedom  ring! 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal 

and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 

inalienable  rights 

with  charity  toward  all  and  malice  toward  none 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people 

shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

O beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain 

for  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited  plain 

America!  America!  God  shed  his  grace  on  thee 

and  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 

sea. 

I hear  a sound 

the  sound  of  silent  voices  speaking  without  words 
from  Sand  Creek  and  from  Wounded  Knee 
and  from  the  Trail  of  Tears 
I hear  a silent  cry 

What  has  happened  what  has  happened  what  has  ha- 
pened 

What  has  happened  to  my  land  and  to  my  people? 

What  has  happened  to  my  land  and  to  my  people? 

What  has  happened  to  my  land  and  to  my  people? 

II. 

Hear,  O people.  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord 
and  when  the  Lord  your  God  brings  you  into  the  land 
with  houses  full  of  all  good  things  and  when  you  eat  and 
are  full 

take  heed  lest  you  forget  the  Lord. 

You  shall  not  go  after  the  gods  of  the  people  who  are 
around  you. 

And  the  people  in  America  were  fearful  and  said  to 
their  priests. 
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“Make  us  gods  who  shall  go  before  us  and  protect  us. 

And  the  priests  in  Washington  said, 

“Take  off  a part  of  your  paychecks  and  send  it  to  us. 

And  they  fashioned  the  checks  into  guns  and  into 
bombers  and  bombs 

and  they  said,  “These  are  our  gods,  O America,  who 
brought  you  your  freedom! 

III. 

The  vision  of  Isaiah  which  he  saw  concerning  America 
in  the  days  of  the  Bicentennial. 

Hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  you  rulers  of  the  atom! 

Give  ear  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  you  people  of  the 
bomb! 

What  do  I care  about  your  religious  rituals? 

I’ve  had  enough  of  your  pious  poses! 

I can’t  stomach  your  solemn  services  in  the  face  of  your 
injustice! 

When  you  spread  forth  your  hands  to  pray  I will  hide  My 
eyes  from  you. 

Even  though  you  make  many  prayers  I will  not  listen, 
your  hands  are  full  of  blood. 

Come  now,  let  us  reason  together,  says  the  Lord. 

Though  your  sins  are  like  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 

as  snow; 

though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

If  you  repent  and  change  your  ways,  you  shall  enjoy  the 
good  of  the  land. 

But  if  you  go  on  in  your  exploitation 

you  shall  be  demolished  by  your  bombs  and  perish  by 
your  pollution. 

In  the  year  of  the  American  Bicentennial  I saw  the 
Lord  high  and  lifted  up 
and  I heard  the  voice  of  creation  saying, 

Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord!  The  whole  earth  is 
full  of  His  glory! 

And  I trembled  and  I said. 

Woe  is  me,  for  I am  lost! 

I am  a man  of  unclean  lips  and  bloody  hands  and  pol- 
luting habits 

and  I live  in  the  midst  of  a people  of  unclean  lips  and 
bloody  hands  and  polluting  habits, 
for  my  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  Life! 

Then  the  reality  of  the  amazing  grace  of  God  filled  my 
being 

and  the  voice  of  the  Lord  said  to  me. 

You  have  been  touched  by  My  love;  your  guilt  is  gone, 
your  sin  forgiven. 

And  the  voice  of  the  Lord  said. 

Whom  shall  I send?  Who  will  go  with  the  good  news 

of  life  and  love? 

And  I said,  Here  am  I.  Send  me. 

IV. 

I have  a dream! 

I have  a dream  of  a new  creation. 
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I have  a dream  of  people  building  with  the  power  of  love 
which  casts  out  fear; 

I have  a dream  of  people  building  on  the  trust  which 
breaks  down  barriers; 

I have  a dream  of  people  building  on  the  hope  which  keeps 
faith  and  love  alive  in  a day  when  prejudice  and  fear 
threaten  the  life  of  our  land  and  our  world. 

I have  a dream  of  nonviolence. 

I have  a dream  of  a society  in  which  vengeance  and  re- 
taliation are  taboo; 

I have  a dream  of  a country  which  will  not  be  ruled  by 
bullets  at  home  and  which  will  not  seek  to  rule  by 
bombs  abroad; 

I have  a dream  of  a nation  which  will  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world 

in  turning  swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks 

and  bombs  and  bombers  into  bread  and  butter. 

I have  a dream  of  that  mountaintop  from  which  we  may 
view  the  promised  land 

where  valleys  are  exalted  and  mountains  made  low  and 
crooked  places  straight. 

I have  a dream  of  a growing  crescendo  of  voices  rising  out 
of  the  shame  and  hurt 

and  anger  of  our  guilt  and  pain  and  passion  and  singing 
old  words  with  new  spirit; 

“We  shall  overcome  . . . someday!” 

O America!  America!  Killing  the  prophets  and  exiling 
your  men  of  conscience! 

How  often  would  I have  gathered  your  children  together 
as  a hen  gathers  her  brood  under  her  wings  and  you 
would  not! 

Would  that  even  today  you  knew  the  things  that  make 
for  peace! 

But  now  they  are  hid  from  your  eyes. 

V. 

The  revelation  of  Jesus 
through  His  servant  John 
to  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus 

Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Him  who  is  and  who  was  and 
who  is  to  come. 

I was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day 

and  I heard  a great  voice  from  the  throne  saying: 

Hallelujah! 

The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigns! 

Jesus  Christ  is  Lord! 

King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords! 

Blessing,  honor,  glory,  and  power  belongs  to  Him  for- 
ever! 

Notes 

Part  1:  Allusions  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, and  "O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  skies  ” by  Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

Part  II:  Allusions  from  Deuteronomy  6 and  Ej(odus32 

Part  III:  Allusions  from  Isaiah  1 and  6 

Part  IV:  Allusions  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  from  Matthew  23  and  Luke  19 

Part  V:  Allusions  from  Revelation 


Repentance 
in  a Year 
of  Revelry 

by  Tom  Rutschman 

During  a year  in  which  history  has  become  big  business 
and  in  which  we  are  accosted  24  hours  a day  with 
some  Bieentennial  object  — whether  it  be  pajamas,  garbage 
cans,  or  Bicentennial  Easter  bunnies  — it  is  necessary  for 
us,  as  Christians,  to  find  out  exactly  what  we  are  celebrating. 

I have  nothing  against  celebrations  as  such.  But  I be- 
come suspicious  of  a Bicentennial  national  revelry  which 
glosses  over  present  injustices  and  mythologizes  the  past. 

The  glorious  past  that  we  studied  all  through  school 
becomes  tarnished  when  we  take  time  to  realize  that  the 
very  houses  we  live  in  are  built  on  blood-soaked  land. 
And  as  Christians  we  must  admit  that  what  is  celebrated 
is  not  the  coming  of  God’s  people  to  the  new  Jerusalem 
in  peace,  but  at  least  in  part  the  coming  of  conquerors 
and  adventurers  who  tamed  and  raped  the  land  in 
God’s  name.  In  fact,  it  is  sobering  to  realize  the  countless 
atrocities  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in  during 
only  the  last  four  years.  The  following  are  only  a few  of 
them. 

We  have  been  responsible  for  the  intensive  and  in- 
discriminate bombing  of  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  participated  in  plotting  and  financing  the 
assassination  of  Chilean  president  Allende. 

We  have  eondoned  the  exploitation  of  third  world 
countries  by  multinational  corporations. 

We  have  benefited  from  our  industrialization  to  set 
high  prices  for  our  commodities  sold  abroad,  while  paying 
a pittance  for  the  natural  resources  we  get  from  them. 

We  have  propped  up  military  regimes  and  even  pro- 
vided experts  to  teach  torture  and  repression  techniques 
to  local  military  personnel  (as  I can  testify  to  in  the  case 
of  Uruguay). 

We  have  accepted  bribes  and  kickbacks  as  being  nor- 
mal. 

We  have  permitted  our  inner-city  schools  to  further 
deteriorate,  and  have  finally  come  to  accept  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  legislate  equality. 

We  have  demanded  our  high  standard  of  living  while 
ignoring  the  hungry  and  needy  around  us. 

We  have  polluted  our  land  with  radioactive  wastes  that 
will  be  dangerous  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
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— in  order  to  maintain  our  extravagant  lifestyles. 


Business  as  a Model  for  Discipleship.  We  Christians  in 
America  have  let  business  practices  become  our  models 
and  have  let  our  financial  security  become  our  guide  for 
discipleship.  And  so  our  churches  and  colleges  are  tempted 
to  silence  the  prophets  who  might  radicalize  or  alienate. 

We  prefer  to  remain  silent  about  the  lot  of  the  poor 
in  our  communities  who  have  to  pay  up  to  36  percent 
interest  charges  to  finance  companies  because  their  credit 
doesn’t  permit  a bank  loan;  we  do  not  speak  out  for 
those  who  have  no  option  but  to  rent  inadequate,  over- 
priced housing;  and  we  don’t  try  to  restore  dignity  to 
those  who  must  receive  assistance. 

As  an  American,  and  as  a college  graduate,  I must 
assume  more  responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of  my 
nation.  As  I become  a more  productive  member  of  society, 
I must  also  question  practices  and  structures  which  don’t 
grant  justice  or  freedom,  compassion  or  dignity. 

Too  often  we  Christians  have  found  it  easy  to  take 
our  cues  from  the  rest  of  society.  It  is  time  we  return  to  a 
biblical  practice  of  repentance.  And  lest  we  only  conjure 
up  images  of  kings  running  around  in  sackcloth  and 
eating  grass,  let  me  say  that  repentance  is  also  an  Israel 
! turning  away  from  false  gods  and  returning  to  Yahweh 
I and  obeying  Him. 

! I call  for  repentance,  for  a turning  away  from  the 
revelry  produced  by  distorted  historical  analysis. 

I call  for  repentance  concerning  our  national  priorities 
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which  demand  increased  military  power  in  our  paranoid 
attempt  to  remain  number  one. 

I call  for  repentance  from  our  unwillingness  to  be- 
come involved  with  people  from  different  cultural,  ethnic, 
or  economic  backgrounds. 

I call  for  repentance  from  our  unconcern  for  those  in  our 
communities  who  are  exploited  because  of  their  lack  of 
information. 

I call  for  repentance  from  our  blatant  misuse  of  world 
resources. 

I pray  that  our  repentance  may  be  more  than  another 
guilt  feeling  to  put  on  file,  but  that  we  actively  take  the 
responsibility  that  is  ours  to  change  things.  It  is  only  in 
admitting  our  guilt  and  repenting  that  change  can  occur. 

I believe  that  repentance  has  begun,  for  I see  people 
changing. 

I see  some  who  are  willing  to  jeopardize  their  careers 
and  security  for  their  beliefs. 

I see  others  becoming  involved  in  service  projects  in 
their  communities  — as  big  brothers  or  sisters,  tutors, 
visitors  in  old  people’s  homes. 

I see  those  who  are  concerned  about  national  priorities 
and  who  make  themselves  heard. 

I see  people  who  are  willing  to  live  simply  who  plan 
their  lives  around  the  needs  of  others. 

I see  those  who  refuse  to  participate  in  nationalistic 
revelry,  but  who  choose  to  be  people  of  Pentecost. 

Tom  Rutschman  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  graduated  from  Goshen  College 
last  December  with  a major  in  French-Spanish.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
a senior  statement  presented  at  the  Goshen  1976  baccalaureate  service. 
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Becoming  Peacemakers 


Until  a few  years  ago,  my  entire  life  and  heritage  had 
been  one  of  violence,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a caring 
peacemaker  I would  probably  still  be  living  in  prison.  Upon 
my  release  from  San  Quentin  I was  taken  to  Michigan 
to  stand  trial  for  armed  robbery.  One  day  I had  a fifteen- 
minute  visit  with  a minister  who  had  come  at  the  request 
of  an  aunt.  During  our  visit  he  spoke  of  being  “born  again,” 
of  making  a “personal  commitment”  to  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  most  convincing  thing  he  said  came  at  the  end  of  our 
visit.  He  stood  up  and  came  over  to  me.  As  he  put  his 
arm  around  my  shoulder  he  said,  “Larry,  God  loves  you 
and  I love  you.” 

All  my  life  I had  prepared  myself  for  violence.  My  years 
in  prison  had  trained  me  to  shut  others  out,  to  prohibit 
them  from  getting  close,  for  I had  thought  that  they  would 
only  inflict  pain  or  suffering.  But  this  strange  man  had 
been  different.  That  night  I asked  Jesus  Christ  to  take 
over  my  life. 

I immediately  sensed  an  inner  call  into  His  ministry, 
something  that  I then  realized  had  been  there  all 
along,  but  I had  not  been  able  to  recognize  it  because  of 
my  refusal  to  yield  to  His  workings  in  my  life.  I then 
knew  that  Jesus  had  conferred  peace  upon  me,  and  it  was 
now  my  responsibility  to  be  a peacemaker  to  others.  I 
realized  many  were  living  in  prisons  not  made  with  bars, 
but  prisons  of  hatred  and  bitterness  and  sorrow.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  today  need  a misssionary  of  peace  to 
intercept  them  on  their  courses  toward  self-destruction. 
But  who  is  able  to  help  them? 

Suffering  and  Conferring  Peace.  In  Luke  24  and  in  John 
20  there  is  an  interesting  and  startling  scene.  Jesus  appears 
to  His  disciples  and  says,  “Peace  be  unto  you.”  In  both 
accounts,  the  next  thing  Jesus  does  is  to  show  them  His 

Larry  O.  Howland  is  minister  of  evangelism  for  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  Ashley,  Mich.  He  is  author  of  the  book  San  Quentin  and  Beyond, 
Whitaker  House,  $2.75. 


hands  and  His  side.  I had  always  assumed  that  Jesus  was 
simply  showing  them  the  proof  of  His  resurrection.  How- 
ever, it  dawned  on  me  recently  that  Jesus  was  doing 
something  far  more  significant,  that  He  was  also  disclosing 
to  them  His  right  to  be  a peacemaker. 

It  became  clear  that  suffering  for  another  and  con- 
ferring peace  upon  another  are  inseparable,  they  auto- 
matically belong  together.  If  we  want  to  extend  peace  to 
others,  we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  for  them,  we  must 
be  willing  to  take  their  burdens  as  our  own  burdens.  The 
wounds  Jesus  bore  had  not  been  inflicted  on  Him  for  sin 
that  He  committed.  Rather  it  was  for  their  sins  and  for 
our  sins  that  He  had  suffered  and  died.  I suddenly  real- 
ized that  Jesus  could  not  say  “peace  unto  you”  until  He 
had  borne  their  sufferings. 

Prior  to  this  Jesus  had  exhorted  peace,  and  had  even 
promised  peace,  but  He  did  not  officially  confer  peace  until 
after  He  had  suffered  for  them.  It  is  true  that  in  John 
14:27  He  said,  “Peace  I leave  with  you,  my  peace  I give 
unto  you.  . . .”  But  two  verses  later  He  shows  that  He 
was  speaking  in  a futuristic  sense.  Verse  29  says,  “And  ' 
now  I have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  it  J 
is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.”  This  verse  refers  both 
to  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  peace.  Further 
proof  that  He  did  not  at  that  time  give  peace  is  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  immediately  have  it.  The  glimpses  we  have 
of  them  right  after  the  resurrection  show  that  they 
had  anything  but  peace  until  they  saw  Him  and  His 
wounds.  ' 

This  is  also  further  supported  by  Colossians  1:20,  “And,  i 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  ' 
him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  ...”  1 

It  is  plainly  stated  that  peace  came  through  the  blood  , 
of  the  cross.  I began  to  realize,  somewhat  painfully,  that  • 
this  must  also  be  true  in  my  relationship  with  others.  I ‘ 
have  only  become  a Mennonite  within  the  last  two  years,  j 
and  as  I took  stock  of  my  own  attitudes  and  relationships,  ^ 
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I had  to  evaluate  what  peace  meant  to  me  personally. 
I have  never  been  called  upon  to  fight  the  Russians.  They 
have  never  snubbed  me  or  talked  to  me.  In  fact,  I realized 
that  I had  perfect  fellowship  with  those  whom  I never 
live  with! 

But  I do  live  with  my  family  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  I am  involved  with 
people  of  the  world.  Some  of  these,  at  one  time  or 
another,  being  human,  are  going  to  hurt  me  or  snub 
me  or  talk  about  me.  It  is  how  I respond  to  those  hurts 
that  determines  if  I am  a peacemaker.  All  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  respond  in  such  a way  as  Jesus  would 
respond.  Peace  must  be  a personal  commitment;  there 
must  be  an  intimate  involvement,  not  some  dormant, 
hidden  quality  residing  within  and  never  being  manifes- 
ted outwardly. 

The  Greatest  Peacemaker.  I look  at  Jesus  and  I see 
that  they  spit  on  Him  and  He  did  not  spit  back.  They  were 
cruel  to  Him  and  He  asked  His  Father  to  forgive  them  also. 
I slowly  began  to  see  that  the  King  I serve  is  the  greatest 
Peacemaker  of  all  time.  He  is  our  great  Example.  We  are 
to  be  like  Him.  We  are  to  reflect  Him  in  our  relationships 
with  others. 

I also  begin  to  see  that  the  perfect  God  who  had  been 
sinned  against  not  only  demanded  an  atonement  for  sin, 
but  He  also  provided  it.  When  we  invoke  law  on  others 
and  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth, 
we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  God  demanded  such 
He  also  provided  the  eye  and  the  tooth. 

San  Quentin  Prison  was  my  home  for  a year  and  a 
half.  It  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  most 
violent  prison  in  the  United  States.  I lived  daily  with  the 
murderers,  rapists,  and  thieves.  One  of  my  cell  mates  was 
in  for  murder;  another  had  been  a “hit  man.”  But  to  be 
totally  honest,  these  men  were  much  like  everyone  else. 
Many  of  them  were  nice  to  be  around  most  of  the  time. 
They  had  wives  and  children  waiting  for  them  on  the  out- 
side. They  lived  normal  lives  except  for  one  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  — their  minds  were  focused  on  them- 
selves. 

They  were  nice  fellows  until  one  interfered  with  what 
they  wanted,  until  someone  got  in  their  way.  They 
could,  and  frequently  did,  become  violent  and  quickly 
eliminate  whoever  would  hinder  them  in  their  quest  to 
satisfy  self.  I believe  it  is  a valid  question  to  ask  if  phy- 
sically violent  men  are  any  different  in  nature  than  some 
Christians  who  refuse  to  become  peacemakers  after  the 
manner  of  Jesus. 

One  cannot  become  a peacemaker  by  having  hands  laid 
on  him  and  being  prayed  for.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  possible  to  become  a peacemaker  through  mere 
self-effort.  We  have  to  exert  an  effort  to  be  peacemakers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  rely  on  the  indwelling 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  extend  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  others.  As  we  then  begin  to  become  peacemakers 
through  the  indwelling  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy 


Spirit,  it  suddenly  becomes  very  practical.  It  is  not  only  not 
serving  on  the  battlefield,  but  a principle  that  permeates 
into  our  everyday  relationships. 

Now,  when  conflict  arises  we  respond  in  such  a way  as 
to  relieve  the  conflict.  But  we  do  not  stop  there.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  merely  relieving  pressure  or  conflict,  but 
we  seek  to  make  peace,  to  bring  harmony.  Peacemaking, 
by  definition,  means  that  a bad  situation  exists.  One  can- 
not make  peace  out  of  peace.  Neither  did  Jesus  tell  us  to 
be  only  peace-maintainers  or  peace-abiders,  but  peace- 
makers. We  are  compelled,  and  should  even  desire,  to 
make  something  positive  and  worthwhile  come  out  of  a 
problem. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  respond  negatively,  but  we 
seek  to  bring  total  harmony  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  is 
giving  others  another  chance  when  they  do  not  deserve  it. 
When  others  are  short  with  us,  or  when  they  attack  us,  we 
love  them  an  extra  measure  and  bring  more  than  just 
a cessation  of  conflict;  we  bring  concord  and  oneness 
into  the  lives  we  live  daily  together. 

Peacemaking:  Our  Responsibility.  When  trouble  arises, 
it  becomes  our  responsibility  to  go  and  make  peace.  We 
remember  that  we  have  died  with  Christ,  and  that  we 
have  also  risen  with  Him.  We  realize  that  we,  like  He, 
have  resurrection  power;  and  what  more  practical  way  is 
there  to  channel  that  power  than  in  being  peacemakers? 
Now,  when  we  are  hurt,  we  do  not  strike  back.  We  bear 
the  burdens  of  those  who  hurt  us,  we  take  their  sorrows. 
We  hurt  with  them,  we  share  their  tears.  Only  after  we 
have  done  this  will  we  be  convincing  when  we  say,  “Peace 
be  unto  you.”  ^ 


Gusts  of  wind  race  about  the  trees 

thrusting  leaves  into  motion  beyond  their  control 
playfully  setting  into  dance  the  falling  snowflakes. 

Beyond  the  powerful  force  of  the  wind 
am  I 

within  the  sanctuary  — 
that  sacred  circle 
of  peace  and  love 
that  innermost  circle 
of  divine  presence 
embodied  within 
kindred  humankind 
that  holy  of  holies 
of  divine  presence. 

Beyond  the  powerful  thrust  of  the  wind, 
in  quietness  and  in  confidence 
shall  be  your  strength. 

Hearken, 

enter  into  this  sanctuary 
in  your  daily  habitations. 

— Shirley  B.  Souder 
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Japanese  Churchmen 

Plan  Summer  Seminar  in  U.S. 


Three  Japanese  Mennonite  pastors 
will  arrive  in  the  U.S.  in  early  July 
to  visit  Christian  communities  and  con- 
gregations. 

Tamura  San  from  Asahigawa,  Kimura 
San  from  Kamshihoro,  and  Mori  San  from 
Rikubetsu,  all  on  Japan’s  northernmost 
Island  of  Hokkaido,  begin  their  travel- 
ing seminar  with  orientation  in  the  Go- 
shen-Elkhart,  Ind.,  community. 

The  seminar  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Japan  Mennonite  Church,  Center  for 
Discipleship  of  Goshen  College,  and  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart.  The 
Japan  Mennonite  Church  is  paying  for 
the  transportation  costs  to  and  from  the 
U.S.  and  has  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
pastors’  families  during  the  seven-week 
stay. 

The  seminar  grows  out  of  a summer 
and  fall  1974  teaching  ministry  to  Japan 
of  Ruth  and  Norman  Kraus.  Norman, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Discipleship, 
will  accompany  the  pastors  on  the  semi- 
nar. The  Krauses  observed  that  the  evan- 
gelical American  models  for  mission  which 


Peace  Team  Visits 
Puerto  Rico 

“In  Search  of  Peace,”  a peace  edu- 
cation project  for  minority  Mennonite 
congregations,  has  been  represented  in 
Puerto  Rico  since  December  1975  by 
Neftali  Torres.  Torres,  who  is  on  assign- 
ment with  his  family  under  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  gives  part 
time  to  the  peace  program. 

From  May  21-24  Hubert  Schwartzen- 
truber,  staff  member  of  the  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  John  Stoner,  staff 
person  for  the  Congregational  Peace 
Education  Program,  visited  Puerto  Rico 
Mennonite  Conference  to  observe  and 
encourage  the  work  of  peace  education 
on  the  island. 

Hosted  by  Torres,  Schwartzentruber 
and  Stoner  attended  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonite  pastors  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  Friday  evening.  Bringing  greet- 
ings and  brief  comments,  Schwartzen- 
truber said,  “The  church’s  main  task 
is  to  be  a sign  and  witness  of  God’s 


were  known  to  the  Japanese  were  largely 
those  of  mass  evangelism  and  child  evan- 
gelism. “Little  was  known  about  the  dyna- 
mic renewal  movements  which  emphasize 
growth  and  development  in  the  local  con- 
gregation, ” he  said. 

Kraus  proposed  the  seminar  idea,  which 
the  Japan  Conference  subsequently  ap- 
proved. “We  intend  to  provide  a variety 
of  models  for  church  life,  witness,  and 
ministry  in  contrast  to  the  typical  and  tra- 
ditional Protestant  congregational  model,  ” 
he  said. 

The  group  will  visit  communities  and 
congregations  in  the  Goshen  area;  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.;  Corning-Elmira,  N.Y.;  Akron, 
Pa.;  Washington,  D.C.;  Atlanta,  and  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga. ; Mendenhall  and  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Chicago-Evanston,  111.;  and  a return  to 
Goshen-Elkhart  for  an  evaluation.  The 
churchmen  return  to  Japan  on  Aug.  24. 

“While  this  is  something  of  an  experi- 
ment, ” Kraus  said,  “we  feel  that  it  has 
great  possibilities  for  furthering  the  cross- 
cultural  exchange  between  the  churches 
of  our  two  countries.” 


love  for  the  world.  To  love  means  to 
be  involved  totally  with  people  in  the 
economic,  social,  spiritual,  and  every 
sphere  of  their  lives.  ” 

There  are  16  congregations  and  approx- 
imately 750  church  members  in  the  con- 
ference. Most  of  the  pastors  serve  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  Schwartzen- 
truber and  Stoner  shared  in  a meeting 
of  the  recently  formed  peace  committee 
of  Puerto  Rico  Mennonite  Conference. 
Held  in  the  scenic  mountain  setting  of 
the  Barranquitas  Hotel  near  Aibonito, 
the  meeting  considered  a proposal  writ- 
ten by  Armando  Hernandez,  executive 
director  of  Jelam,  Latin-American  Men- 
nonite Radio  Broadcast,  and  a member 
of  the  peace  committee,  to  establish 
a voluntary  service  program  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Puerto  Rico  Conference. 
The  concept  was  favorably  received 
and  will  be  pursued. 

Other  topics  discussed  included  the 
High-Aim  program  and  Puerto  Rican 
students,  the  need  for  more  peace  liter- 
ature in  Spanish,  and  the  implications 
of  involvement  in  party  politics.  The 


committee  also  expressed  its  support 
of  the  development  of  a program  of 
disaster  relief  patterned  on  the  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service  model.  The  church 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  raised  $1,700  for 
Guatemalan  relief,  exceeding  its  ori- 
ginal goal  by  $200.  The  Saturday  meet- 
ing was  attended  also  by  seven  university 
students. 

Schwartzentruber  and  Stoner  were 
impressed  with  the  extent  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  ties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  Decisions 
on  Wall  Street  and  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  affect  Puerto  Rican  Mennonites. 
So  do  decisions  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

CIA  Reverses  Policy 
on  Missionaries 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 
has  issued  a new  regulation  restricting 
its  agents  from  initiating  contacts  with 
missionaries  abroad  for  purposes  of  gath- 
ering intelligence. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  revealed  this 
recent  development  to  fellow  senators 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May 
25,  five  months  after  he  introduced  a 
bill  that  called  for  a law  to  prohibit  the 
continued  use  of  missionaries  for  the 
CIA’s  information-gathering  purposes. 

Responding  to  an  earlier  MCC  Peace 
Section  Washington  Office  news  release, 
a significant  number  of  Mennonites 
wrote  letters  of  support  for  the  Hat- 
field bill,  as  did  members  of  other 
Christian  denominations  troubled  over 
the  CIA  practice  of  exploiting  church 
agency  personnel  to  expedite  its  under- 
cover work. 

The  new  regulation  prohibits  any 
“secret  paid  or  unpaid  constractual  re- 
lationship with  any  American  minis- 
ter or  missionary  ” while  overseas.  This 
restriction  applies  to  “any  person  wheth- 
er or  not  ordained  who  is  sent  out  by 
a mission  or  church  organization.”  This, 
essentially,  is  the  same  regulation  that 
was  enacted  several  years  ago  with  re- 
spect to  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
Fullbright  scholars. 

The  CIA  would  still  have  the  free- 
dom to  seek  information  from  mission 
and  church  agency  personnel  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States.  As 
for  overseas  initiatives  the  regulation 
states:  “The  CIA  will,  however,  wel- 
come information  volunteered  by  Ameri- 
can clergymen  or  missionaries.” 

Conversation  with  a legislative  as- 
sistant on  Senator  Hatfield’s  staff 
revealed  that  the  heavy  volume  of 
communications  from  church  members 
across  the  country  to  the  White  House 
had  served  to  bring  a reversal  in  the 
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Administration’s  position. 

While  Mennonite  mission  and  service 
agency  personnel  have  had  some  ex- 
periences with  CIA  approaches,  such 
contacts  appear  to  have  been  limited. 
Nevertheless,  Mennonite  mission  and 
service  secretaries  have  expressed  con- 
cern and  are  developing  guidelines 
that  would  be  useful  to  overseas  per- 
sonnel who  might  be  approached  by  in- 
telligence personnel.  This  is  deemed 
necessary  because  a lot  of  intelligence 
is  gathered  informally  even  though 
no  official  contract  or  approach  is  in- 
volved. 


Two  boys  from  Berens  River  are  ready  to 
cross  the  lake  from  Jackhead,  Man. 


Cooperate  with 
Indian  Communities 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(MCC)  in  Canada  is  involved  in  a ser- 
ies of  ventures  with  outlying  Indian  com- 
munities in  agricultural  and  human  re- 
sources programs. 

Abe  Friesen,  an  MCC  volunteer,  is  on 
a five-month  assignment  with  “Project 
Bull  Calf  ” in  northern  Manitoba.  Ojibwa 
Indians  in  Berens  River  and  the  Blood- 
vein  River  Reserve  will  graze  23 
calves  and  use  them  for  food  in  the 
fall.  Some  of  the  calves  were  donated 
by  MCC. 

“The  idea  of  caring  for  domesticated 
animals  other  than  cats  and  dogs  is  rev- 
olutionary to  Ojibwa  culture,  and  mak- 
ing this  initial  foray  into  an  agricultural 
economy  is  highly  innovative  for  the 
Berens  and  Bloodvein  River  bands,  ” ac- 
cording to  an  MCC  report  issued  here. 

Friesen,  a farmer,  will  provide  instruc- 
tions in  raising  domesticated  animals. 
Gardening  and  the  raising  of  geese  and 
chickens  will  be  considered  this  summer. 

The  MCC  has  sent  a volunteer  couple 
and  their  family  to  assist  an  Ojibwa  com- 
munity of  280  residents  in  Sachigo  Lake, 
Ont.  The  volunteers  will  assist  in  experi- 
menting with  gardening,  helping  to  create 


recreation  and  counseling  young  people 
about  life  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  McKay  and  their 
three  children  will  begin  a two-year  as- 
signment at  the  village  on  June  1.  Sachigo 
Lake  is  Ontario’s  most  northwesterly  re- 
serve. 

The  only  whites  in  the  community 
are  two  teachers;  other  services  including 
a nursing  station  and  two  stores  are 
staffed  by  local  Indians. 

Senior  Councilor  Zacheus  Tait  wel- 
comed the  Mennonite  assistance.  “We 
need  them  for  our  young  people,  ” he 
said.  “But  we  don’t  want  white  people 
to  come  and  organize  the  Indian  people.  ” 

There  has  never  been  a Mennonite 
mission  in  Sachigo,  but  the  people  said 
they  knew  about  Mennonites  through  wor- 
shiping with  Indian  Christians  from  other 
communities.  Sachigo  has  two  churches, 
Pentecostal  and  Anglican.  No  liquor  is 
allowed  on  the  reserve  through  the  res- 
idents’ choice. 

Seeds  Distributed 
in  Appalachia 

Donations  by  a Virginia  seed  com- 
pany and  an  Ohio  couple  have  pro- 
vided a significant  boost  to  gardening 
among  poor  people  in  Letcher  County, 
Ky. 

In  December  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee volunteer  Larry  Augsburger  re- 
quested a supply  of  year-old  seeds 
from  the  Wetsel  Seed  Company  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  The  company  responded 
by  providing  five  large  boxes  of  seed 
packets. 

Then  a Christmas  presentation  of 
Augsburger’s  work  in  Kentucky  led 
an  Ohio  couple  to  give  a $100  donation 
for  the  purchase  of  seeds.  Somewhat 
overwhelmed  by  the  response,  the  MCC 
Appalachia  unit  determined  to  make 
sure  that  every  seed  got  planted. 

The  seed  was  distributed  through  the 
auspices  of  Letcher  County  Family 
Services,  an  MCC-sponsored  social  ser- 
vices agency,  which  simply  turned  one 
room  of  its  office  into  a seed  bin.  No 
formal  advertising  was  done,  but  key 
persons  and  agencies  were  notified 
and  word  of  mouth  did  the  rest.  Seed 
was  given  to  anyone  who  inquired  about 
it. 

The  Family  Services  staff  was  well 
satisfied  that  those  who  needed  it  worst 
were  the  ones  who  found  out  about  it 
and  came.  Many  were  people  who 
could  not  have  made  a garden  or  would 
have  had  a much  smaller  garden  without 
these  free  seeds. 

The  goal  of  getting  every  seed  into 
the  ground  was  not  reached  because 
of  the  unpopularity  of  spinach  and  Swiss 


chard  in  the  area.  However,  as  the  more 
popular  varieties  ran  out,  people  did 
take  seeds  they  had  never  tried  before 
simply  because  it  was  that  or  nothing. 

The  MCC  unit  feels  very  positive  about 
its  seed  program  and  hopes  to  do  it 
again,  since  it  provides  both  food  for 
hungry  mouths  and  a reason  to  work  for 
many  people. 


A member  of  the  Indian  credit  committee 
and  two  members  of  the  local  agricultural  co- 
operative at  the  Paraguayan  Indian  settle- 
ment of  Campo  Largo  pause  by  a fence  they 
built  with  a loan  from  MEDA. 

Paraguay  Indians 
Receive  MEDA  Land 

On  April  30,  1976,  officials  of  Menno- 
nite Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA)  and  the  Indian  Settlement  Board 
(ISB),  Filadelfia,  Paraguay,  met  to  trans- 
fer 26,634  acres  of  land  from  MEDA  to  the 
ISB 

A signed  agreement  states  that  the  land 
must  be  sold  by  the  ISB  to  Paraguayan 
Indian  families  who  wish  to  farm.  Funds 
from  these  sales  are  to  be  used  to  build 
roads,  schools,  clinics,  and  churches  in  the 
area. 

Initially  the  land  will  be  divided  into 
100  hectare  (250-acre)  plots.  Each  of 
these  plots  must  have  10  hectares  (25 
acres)  of  land  on  which  crops  can  be  raised. 
The  rest  will  be  used  for  raising  cattle. 
The  ISB  will  approve  the  settlers’  plans 
and  work  closely  with  each  family  as  it 
starts  out. 

The  land,  called  the  Casaurina  Ranch, 
was  purchased  in  the  late  1950s  by  a 
group  of  MEDA  members.  It  was  first 
used  for  growing  crops  and  raising  cattle, 
then  later  rented  to  an  individual  for  a 
cattle  ranch. 

There  are  250  Indian  families  waiting 
for  farmland  on  which  to  settle,  mostly 
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young  families  from  the  second  genera- 
tion of  Indian  settlers.  The  ranch,  there- 
fore, responds  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  facing  the  ISB. 

A total  of  771  Indian  families  have  been 
settled  on  their  own  land  under  the  ISB. 
Eighty  families  were  settled  in  1975. 

Erie  J.  Sauder,  chairman  of  the  MEDA 
Paraguay  Committee;  his  wife,  Orlyss 
Sauder;  and  Lloyd  J.  Eisher,  MEDA 
executive  director,  were  present  to  sign 
the  agreement  on  Apr.  30. 


Dick  Lehman  Egla  Birmingham 


VS  Gains  New 
Staff  Members 

Two  new  Voluntary  Service  staff 
members,  Egla  Birmingham  and  Dick 
Lehman,  joined  relief  and  service  at  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
June  7. 

From  Chicago,  111.,  where  she  served  the 
past  years  as  assistant  coordinator  of 
academic  program  at  the  Urban  Life 
Center,  Egla  Birmingham  serves  as  di- 
rector of  VS  orientation  and  administra- 
tor of  units  in  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

Born  Roman  Catholic  in  Aguadulce, 
Panama,  Egla  first  encountered  Mennonites 
while  going  to  high  school  in  Akron,  Pa., 
where  she  lived  with  an  aunt.  At  Bluff- 
ton  (Ohio)  College  she  got  a better 
glimpse  of  Mennonite  life  and  thought. 
During  her  second  year  there  she  was 
baptized  in  a service  she  planned  her- 
self, including  choreography  depicting 
life  before  and  after  the  Christ  ex- 
perience. 

Dick  Lehman,  from  Goshen,  Ind.,  serves 
as  assistant  regional  director  for  VS  units 
in  Region  IV  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Working  with  Regional  Director  Dale 
Wentorf,  Dick  assumes  major  responsi- 
bility for  Ohio  VS  units. 

Charity  in  Lieu 
of  Union  Dues 

The  Manitoba  Labor  Board  has  ruled 
that  a Mennonite  worker  who  is  opposed 
to  unions  on  the  basis  of  conscience  may 
pay  compulsory  union  dues  to  a charity 
instead  of  to  the  union. 


With  Peter  Dyck  is  William  Matthies  (right),  a Mennonite  who  recently  migrated  to  West  Germany 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Matthies  visited  North  American  Mennonites  during  the  first  half  of  June. 


Gordon  Dyck,  a summer  employee  at 
the  International  Harvester  Canada  com- 
pany here,  was  exempted  from  paying 
dues  to  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  on  the  basis  of  conscientious 
objection,  with  the  money  to  go  to  the 
charity  of  his  choice. 

Dyck,  19,  is  a University  of  Winnipeg 
student  majoring  in  religious  studies.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Crestview  Fellowship, 
a member  church  of  the  Evangelical  Men- 
onite  Conference. 

“Employees  should  be  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  employers  in  a 
way  that  does  not  make  them  adver- 
saries,” Dyck  said  in  explaining  his  op- 
position to  unions.  “The  reason  for  the 
union  is  to  gain  power  in  negotiations  in 
order  to  fight  better.  I don’t  see  the 
necessity  for  that  kind  of  relationship 
with  management.  ” 

New  Fellowships 
Start  in  Chicago 

Two  new  Mennonite  fellowships  are 
beginning  in  the  Chicago  area,  accord- 
ing to  David  Whitermore,  coordinator  for 
the  Chicago  Area  Mennonites. 

The  Chicago  Area  Mennonites,  an 
inter-Mennonite  grouping  of  14  congre- 
gations and  fellowships,  is  helping  or- 
ganize a Bible  study  fellowship  in  Oak 
Park,  111.  at  906  South  Clinton  Ave. 
Contact  person  is  John  Gray. 

Another  fellowship  has  begun  in  the 
Hyde  Park  area.  Contact  person  is  Sem 
Sutter,  5715  South  Drexel  St.,  Apart- 
ment 514,  Chicago,  IL  60637. 

The  starting  of  new  churches  will  be 


among  the  items  on  the  agenda  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Area 
Mennonites  Council  on  June  20. 

Also  on  the  agenda  will  be  a possible 
Mennonite  bookstore  in  Chicago,  forming 
a volunteer  organization  for  Chicago 
churches,  using  a nearby  campgrounds 
for  weekend  retreats,  and  adopting  a 
constitution  for  the  Chicago  Area  Men- 
nonites, which  is  being  incorporated 
with  nonprofit  status. 

Martin  and  Bauman 
Lead  Holy  Spirit  Seminar 

Jason  Martin  and  Harold  E.  Bauman 
will  serve  as  resource  persons  at  a sem- 
inar on  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church,  ” Aug.  18-24,  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa. 

Martin  wrote  the  six-lesson  study  guide 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  being 
picked  up  by  a number  of  congrega- 
tions in  this  biennium.  Bauman,  who  is 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  done  extensive  teaching  in 
Mennonite  congregations  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  addition  to  working  with  the 
preparation  of  the  study  guide. 

The  Aug.  18-24  Laurelville  event  pro- 
vides a good  opportunity  for  combining 
family  vacation  with  spiritual  growth, 
especially  for  persons  who  will  be  lead- 
ing “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  ” study  this  fall  in  their  congre- 
gations. Activities  will  be  provided  for 
children  while  parents  are  in  session 
each  morning. 
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resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Clip  and  file  for 
handy  reference. 


A similar  seminar  focusing  on  “Biblical 
Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the  Church” 
took  place  May  21-24,  also  at  Laurel- 
ville. 

To  register  for  the  Aug.  18-24  Holy 
Spirit  seminar,  or  for  more  information, 
contact  Arnold  Cressman,  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  PA  15666.  Phone:  (412)  423- 
2056. 


Adriel  Changes  Systems 

“Next  year  will  be  an  exciting  one  for 
child-care  workers,  with  fewer  hours 
and  more  involvement  in  the  treatment 
program,”  reported  Carl  Newcomer,  di- 
rector of  treatment  services  at  Adriel 
School,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

Adriel,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  sponsored  residential  learn- 
ing center  for  slow  learners  with  emo- 
tional problems  is  planning  a big  change 
in  its  child-care  system,  starting  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Houseparents,  who  now  work  up  to 
70  hours  a week  with  six  days  on  and 
three  days  off  will  change  to  a four 
days  on,  three  days  off  schedule,  giving 
them  a consistent  40-hour  work  week. 
Two  houseparent  couples  will  work  in 
each  cottage,  with  both  sets  on  duty 
each  Wednesday. 

These  Wednesdays  will  be  used  for 
intensive  training  sessions  for  all  child- 
care workers,  along  with  social  workers, 
teachers,  and  Mr.  Newcomer,  and  will 
emphasize  specific  treatment  for  each 
child. 

Newcomer  expects  the  new  child-care 
system  to  greatly  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  Adriel’s  treatment  program.  It 
will,  however,  require  the  hiring  of  ad- 
ditional staff.  “With  the  four-three 
schedule,  we’ll  need  four  more  full- 
time houseparents,”  said  Newcomer. 
Single  men  and  married  couples  are 
urgently  needed.  Interested  persons  may 
! contact  Carl  Newcomer,  Box  188,  Adriel 
i School,  West  Liberty,  OH  43357;  phone 
(513)465-5010. 

Board  Evaluates  Media 

Need  for  a major  refocusing  of  media 
programs  was  agreed  by  the  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  board  on  May  6 and  7. 

1 Meeting  in  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
j evaluate  broadcast,  literature,  and  coun- 
seling ministries,  the  board  outlined  criteria 
for  making  decisions  about  future  pro- 
gramming. 

These  guidelines  suggest  that  pro- 
grams that  serve  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  local  congregations,  including  train- 
ing local  persons  to  use  the  media  be 
given  priority. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Rebuilding  their  splintered  land  is  the 

number-one  priority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  today.  Two  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  workers,  Jim  Klassen  and 
Max  Ediger,  have  recently  returned  to 
the  U.S.  from  Vietnam  and  will  be  avail- 
able this  fall  to  visit  with  congregations 
and  share  (perhaps  in  workshops)  concern- 
ing complexities  and  possibilities  of  the 
current  Vietnamese  situation.  Related 
resources:  “Vietnam:  A Time  to  Build,  ” 
15-minute  filmstrip  with  taped  sound 
track,  plus  an  eight-panel  brochure  with 
same  title.  Contact  for  U.S.  residents: 
John  K.  Stoner,  MCC,  21  S.  12th  St., 
Akron,  PA  17501.  Canada:  MCC,  201- 
1483  Pembina  Highway,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
R3T  2C8. 

“Mr.  Stewardship”  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  Milo  Kauffman,  is  available  to 
speak  on  Christian  stewardship  in  con- 
gregations. Former  president  of  Hesston 
College  and  author  of  several  books  on 
stewardship,  Kauffman  can  be  contacted 
at  Hesston  College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Getting  to  the  heart  of  God’s  Word 

and  learning/experiencing  more  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  the  central  thrusts  of 
the  two  study  guides  now  available  for 
congregational  use:  “Biblical  Interpretation 
in  the  Life  of  the  Church  ” (seven  les- 
sons) and  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of 
the  Church  ” (six  lessons).  Both  study 
guides  are  available  for  $1  each  at  Prov- 
ident Bookstores  or  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Calling  for  allegiance  to  God  before 
allegiance  to  any  country.  Our  Star- 
Spangled  Faith,  by  Don  Kraybill,  explores 
civil  religion  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  is  a series  of  ques- 
tions for  thought  and  discussion  in  Sun- 
day school  or  other  congregational  settings. 
Available  in  paperback  for  $2.50  at  Prov- 
ident Bookstores  or  from  Mennonite 
Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

A delight  for  trivia  experts,  and  a 
must  for  most  Mennonites,  the  1976  Men- 
nonite Yearbook  is  packed  with  facts  and 
figures  about  the  Mennonite  Church  — 
its  people,  organization,  trends  in  giving 
and  membership,  plus  much  more.  Also 
contains  a directory  of  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  now  total- 
ing 582,000  members  worldwide.  The 


1976  Mennonite  Yearbook  is  available 
at  $2.95  at  Provident  Bookstores  or  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

A new  Ernest  Sam  Caring  Project 

entitled  A Way  to  Go  for  the  Navajo  in- 
cludes a two-part,  126-frame  film- 
strip called  “Burbanks  of  Black  Moun- 
tain,” with  14-minute  sound  tract  on 
cassette.  In  five  presentations,  lovable 
puppet  Ernest  Sam  introduces  children 
to  the  Naswood  Burbank  family  of  Black 
Mountain  Mission  in  Arizona  — and  tells 
of  the  New  Chevy  pickup  the  Caring 
Box  Crowd  can  buy  for  the  Burbanks. 
All  Ernest  Sam  project  materials  can 
be  ordered  from  Children  s Missions 
Projects,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

How  one  con- 
gregation dealt  with 
death  is  the  theme 
of  “The  Pleasant 
Valley  Story,”  a 104- 
frame  filmstrip  with 
17-minute  sound  track 
on  cassette.  Members 
of  the  Harper,  Kansas, 
congregation  share 
how  the  community  of 
faith  aided  them  in  their  time  of  loss.  A 
study  guide  with  discussion  questions  ac- 
companies this  filmstrip  which  can  be 
purchased  from  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid, 
1110  N.  Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 
Cost:  $5  (extra  study  guides  free). 

The  South  African  apartheid  system 
is  examined  in  a forceful,  well-photo- 
graphed documentary  entitled  “Last 
Grave  at  Dimbaza.  ” This  55-minute  color 
motion  picture  touches  on  disturbing 
parallels  both  to  the  current  Rhodesian 
situation  and  to  North  American  racism. 
Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental:  $20. 

A refresher  course  for  experienced 
teachers  and  a training  tool  for  new 
teachers,  the  “Teaching  Children”  film- 
strip series  is  made  up  of  four  short 
filmstrips  entitled:  “Helping  Children 

Pray,  ” “Helping  Children  Worship,  ” 
“Helping  Children  Grow  in  Steward- 
ship,” and  “Helping  Children  Use  the 
Bible.  ” The  four  strips  range  from  47 
to  57  frames  with  10  or  11  minutes  of 
phonograph  recordings.  Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals. 


If  your  congregation  or  group  has  resources  to  offer  on  a churchwide  basis,  send  in- 
formation to  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  evaluate  all  material  in  terms  of  its  use- 
fulness to  congregations  across  the  church. 
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Smiths  Establish 
History  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  H.  Smith,  both 
retired  professors  at  Goshen  College,  have 
set  up  a scholarship  for  students  major- 
ing in  U.S.  history  and  studies  at  the  col- 
lege. 

J.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president  of 
Goshen  College,  announced  the  scholar- 
ship. He  said  the  Smiths  wanted  to  do 
something  to  encourage  upper-class 
students  to  concentrate  in  American 


Two  new  Heritage  Slide  Sets  are 
now  available.  The  Hans  Herr  Home 
set  explains  some  of  the  background 
that  led  Mennonites  to  migrate  from 
Switzerland  to  Pennsylvania.  It  de- 
scribes the  oldest  dwelling-meetinghouse 
in  Lancaster  County  (built  in  1719).  Men- 
nonite  Meetinghouses  reviews  the  early 
Anabaptist-Mennonite  style  of  Gemeinde 
(community)  without  separate  church 
buildings  and  then  identifies  five  par- 
ticular meetinghouses  that  emerged  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Each  set  consists 
of  five  35mm  slides  from  the  collection 
of  Jan  Gleysteen  and  a four-page  pam- 
phlet written  by  Gleysteen.  To  read  the 
story  and  show  the  slides  takes  from 
three  to  five  minutes.  Suggested  for  use 
in  home  or  church  to  inform  and  stim- 
ulate discussion.  To  purchase  these  or 
earlier  sets,  contact  David  Cressman 
at  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616 
Walnut  Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

On  June  10  Ruth  Brunk  Stoltzfus 
spoke  on  “Women  in  Ministry”  at  United 
Methodist  Church,  Woodstock,  Va. 

A 50th  anniversary  celebration  will 
be  held  for  Homer  North  in  recogni- 
tion of  being  in  the  ministry  50  years. 
Hosting  the  celebration  will  be  the  North 
Main  Street  Mennonite  congregation  in 
Nappanee,  Ind.,  on  Aug.  15.  An  all- 
day celebration  will  be  held  with  the 
morning  service  beginning  at  9:00  a.m. 
J.  C.  Wenger  will  be  the  guest  speak- 
er. A basket  dinner  is  planned  at  noon. 
A short  service  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m., 
followed  by  an  open  house  in  the  fel- 
lowship hall.  All  those  acquainted  with 
Brother  North  are  welcome  to  attend 
the  anniversary  celebration. 

A week  on  simple  family  living,  Aug. 
2-7,  is  scheduled  at  Laurelville  Menno- 
nite Church  Center.  The  event  will  be 
entirely  family-focused,  with  family- 
oriented  recreation,  father-son/daugh- 
ter  hikes,  mother-daughter/son  sports, 
evening  storytelling,  music,  games,  and 


history  and  studies.  Burkholder  pointed 
out  they  “believe  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  human  freedom,  liberty, 
and  equality  is  one  of  the  grand  themes 
of  history.” 

He  continued,  “The  Smiths  believe 
that  the  U.S.  has  made  an  important 
contribution  in  that  development.  There- 
fore, they  have  set  up  a scholarship  as 
a token  of  their  appreciation  for  the  en- 
joyment of  these  freedoms.” 

The  scholarships  will  be  available  to 
juniors  and  seniors,  and  will  provide  two 
annual  awards  from  $800  to  $1,000  each. 


family  hobbies.  The  themes  of  ecology 
and  economy  will  be  related  directly  to 
family  needs  such  as  shelter,  clothing, 
food,  and  gardens.  There  will  be  dis- 
cussions on  family  health  questions  with 
a particular  focus  on  home  remedies, 
emergencies,  and  obesity.  For  informa- 
tion write  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  R.  5,  Mount  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 
Phone  (412)423-2056. 

J.  M.  Klassen  of 
Winnipeg  has  been 
named  executive  sec- 
retary for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
(Canada)  effective  on 
Sept.  1,  replacing  Dan- 
iel Zehr,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a position 
as  peace  and  social 
concerns  director  for 
the  agency.  Klassen 
was  instrumental  in 
MCC  (Canada)  in  1963-1964  and  be- 
came its  first  executive  secretary,  ser- 
ving from  1964-1970.  A teacher  by  pro- 
fession, he  has  served  with  MCC  in 
different  capacities  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  past  18  years.  He  is  a member 
of  River  East  Mennonite  Brethren 
Church. 

Four  Goshen  College  students  in  the 

college  Study-Service  Trimester  (SST) 
have  been  transferred  from  their  as- 
signed country  in  Central  America  to 
Guatemala  to  help  in  earthquake  relief. 
The  students  are  helping  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  staff  build  homes 
from  June  9 to  Aug.  9. 

A music  week  for  families  and  singles 
will  be  led  by  Alice  Parker,  John  L. 
Ruth,  and  Freeman  Lehman  at  Laurel- 
ville Mennonite  Church  Center  Aug.  7- 
14.  Daily  sessions  for  all  who  enjoy 
music  from  unskilled  to  professional  will 
include  singing  from  Mennonite  Church 
Hymnal  and  reading  through  Family 
Reunion,  a “backyard  opera”  in  one 


act  composed  by  Miss  Parker.  Write  for 
a full  program  schedule  to  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount 
Pleasant,  PA  15666,  or  phone  (412)  423- 
2056. 

Twenty-eight  persons  related  to 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Char- 
ities, the  Conservative  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Board,  and  several  other  groups 
attended  a seminar  in  tropical  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  May  17-27, 
sponsored  by  MCC’s  office  of  food  pro- 
duction and  rural  development.  The 
seminar,  coordinated  by  C.  Franklin  Bi- 
shop, head  of  Goshen  College’s  biology 
program,  dealt  with  tropical  soils,  fruits, 
vegetables,  plant  diseases,  pests,  and 
nutrition. 

Carl  L.  Good,  a school  psychologist, 
and  J.  Elvin  Kraybill,  an  attorney,  have 
been  appointed  to  the  governing  body 
of  Philhaven  Hospital,  a mental  health 
facility  founded  and  sponsored  by  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  Conference  near  Mt. 
Gretna,  Pa.  Both  men  are  active  in  con- 
gregations of  the  conference. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Brunk  Re- 
vivals, Inc.,  evaluated  the  participation  of 
its  equipment  and  staff  in  the  Jesus  Min- 
istries’ youth  rallies  at  Morgantown  in 
August  1975,  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  in  March 
1976,  and  reaffirmed  support  for  involve- 
ment in  this  ministry,  in  spite  of  pos- 
sible misunderstanding  due  to  novel  and 
mixed  features  of  these  rallies. 

Galen  Guengerich  of  Souderton,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  princi-  j 
pal  of  Penn  View  Christian  School  for 
the  1976-77  academic  year.  Guengerich 
is  a former  resident  of  Kalona,  Iowa, 
where  he  attended  Iowa  Mennonite 
School.  From  1970  to  1974  he  studied 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

If  ...  a big  word  with  the  poor, 

with  poetry  by  Donald  C.  Bakely  and  1 
photographs  by  Terry  Evans  has  been  ) 
published  by  Faith  and  Life  Press,  New-  ; 
ton,  Kan.  The  96-page  book  can  be  used  : 
for  meditative  reading  or  for  special  | 
Christian  education  studies,  said  John  ] 
Gaeddert,  executive  secretary  of  the  ; 
Commission  on  Education  of  the  Gen-  ' 
eral  Conference  Mennonite  Church.  “It 
opened  my  eyes  about  the  poor.”  The . 
book  is  available  with  hard  cover  for  1 
$6.00  from  Faith  and  Life  Press,  Box 
347,  Newton,  KS  67114.  ' 

A slide  set  entitled  Understanding 
the  Tabernacle  has  been  added  to  the 
audiovisual  library  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  The  55  color  slides  feature  a 
scale  model  of  the  Old  Testament  taber- 
nacle built  by  the  late  O.  N.  Johns,! 
Louisville,  Ohio,  with  the  help  of  mem-* 
bers  of  Beech  Mennonite  Church.  Faith- 


mennoscope 


J.  M.  Klassen 
the  formation  of 
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ful  to  the  specifications  in  the  Exodus 
account,  the  tabernacle  model  is  useful 
in  understanding  the  spiritual  meanings 
and  sxmbolism  connected  with  the  tent 
church  of  the  Israelites.  A 22  1/2-minute 
cassette  with  cue  tones  on  the  second 
track  and  a script  accompany  the  slide 
set.  Understanding  the  Tabernacle  has 
been  made  available  through  the  efforts 
of  the  children  of  O.  N.  Johns  and  can 
be  ordered  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental: 
$1. 

“We  are  all  debtors  to  our  yester- 
days, today  and  tomorrow.”  These  were 
the  words  expressed  by  Paul  Erb,  speak- 
er at  the  twenty-first  annual  commence- 
ment of  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite 
High  School,  as  he  addressed  the  82 
graduating  seniors  on  the  theme  “Debt- 
ors All”  at  their  June  10  graduation. 
Paul  Erb  also  served  as  the  speaker  at 
the  first  commencement  of  Christopher 
Dock  High  School  in  1956. 

Change  of  address:  B.  Charles  Hostet- 
ler from  Nigeria  to  116  West  Chestnut 
St.,  Souderton,  PA  18964.  Phone:  (215) 
723-5005. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  find  the  May  18 
issue  on  alcohol  very  helpful;  the  tone  of  the 
various  articles  seemed  strident  in  a way  that 
did  not  encourage  meaningful  exchange  on  the 
issues. 

It  is  interesting  that  only  one  reference  to 
Scripture  was  made  (in  your  editorial),  and 
that  verse  concerned  abuse,  not  use,  of  alcohol. 
While  drinking  is  one  of  our  larger  social  prob- 
lems in  North  America,  the  Mennonite  Church 
must  be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  insist  that 
abstinence  is  the  scriptural  norm.  I am  glad 
none  of  the  writers  did  this. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  we  abstain 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  weaker.  This  is 
an  attractive  argument,  and  one  to  be  followed 
in  many  situations.  But  it  is  also  an  assertion 
that  could  be  used  in  urging  universal  retention 
of  the  prayer  veiling  or  plain  coat  in  our  con- 
gregations, and  conversely,  universal  rejection 
of  musical  instruments  in  church  or  use  of  birth 
control.  All  are  positions  strongly  held  by  various 
segments  of  our  church  today. 

The  call  for  a return  to  “the  period  of  enlight- 
enment in  the  Mennonite  Church  around  the 
turn  of  the  century”  is  also  of  limited  value.  It 
is  an  open  question  whether,  in  our  haste  to 
reject  the  errors  of  modernism,  our  embrace  of 
aspects  of  fundamentalism  was  a turn  in  a 
■ better  direction.  The  fact  that  we  later  needed 
I a “recovery”  of  the  Anabaptist  vision  does  not 
speak  well  of  our  impulse  to  drift  into  the 
currents  of  popular  religious  movements. 

! Finally,  it  is  noteworthy  what  abstentionists 
e I have  done  to  the  meaning  of  temperance.  I 
iji  would  suggest  the  original  meaning  of  that 
word  is  closer  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
^ I Samuel  Steiner,  Kitehener,  Ont. 

i:  o o o 

Your  issue  of  May  25  eontains  a report  en- 
, titled  Blacks,  Indians,  and  Spanish-Speaking: 
the  Lost  Agenda.  In  this  report,  Hubert  Brown 
is  reported  as  “reminding  his  listeners  that  a 


slave  trader  wrote  “How  Sweet  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Sounds.”  There  is  much  more  that  Hubert 
could  have  told  his  audience  about  the  life  and 
witness  of  John  Newton. 

The  character  of  John  Newton  has  been  great- 
ly maligned  by  enemies  of  the  church  over  the 
years.  It  is,  however,  sad  to  see  a Christian 
brother  make  the  same  uninformed  condemna- 
tion. The  following  quotation  is  from  the  pref- 
ace to  Servants  of  Slaves  by  Grace  Irwin.  “John 
Newton’s  life  was  stranger  than  the  most  im- 
probable fiction.  What  has  happened  in  the 
past  century  to  his  reputation  is  as  strange  and 
disparate  as  his  life.  ‘The  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them’  observed  Shakespeare  candidly 
But  for  the  evil  that  a man  did  not  do  to  be  at- 
tributed posthumously  to  him  in  defiance  of  fact, 
contravenes  all  sense  of  justice.  My  interest  was 
aroused  in  Newton  when  I first  heard  the  slander 
current  about  him  in  religious  circles.  He  was 
cited  as  a striking  illustration  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween Christian  belief  and  practice,  a man  who 
could  write  beautiful  devotional  hymns,  un- 
perturbed in  his  captain’s  cabin,  while  in  the 
stench  and  darkness  of  the  hold  the  slaves,  on 
whose  trade  he  fattened,  groaned  and  died.  An 
honest  investigation  reveals  a very  different 
picture.” 

John  Newton,  as  a ship’s  officer,  became  in- 
volved in  the  slave  trade  in  1747.  About  one 
year  later,  he  underwent  a dramatic  conversion 
experience.  One  of  the  many  results  of  his  en- 
counter with  Jesus  Christ  was  a gradually  chang- 
ing attitude  toward  the  oppression  of  his  fellow 
humans.  When  he  took  command  of  his  own  ship 
in  about  1751,  he  immediately  introduced  many 
changes  of  a humanitarian  nature  for  the  com- 
fort of  both  his  crew  and  cargo.  The  Spirit  con- 
tinued to  challenge  him  until  he  retired 
from  sea  life  in  l754,  having  been  involved 
as  a slave  trader,  either  as  a ship’s  officer 
or  captain  for  about  six  years.  Much  of  his 
subsequent  life  was  spent  in  arousing  public 
opinion  about  the  inhumanity  of  the  slave 
trade  and  he  eventually  published  a treatise 
entitled  “Thoughts  on  the  Africa  Slave 
Trade.” 

In  the  1780s,  William  Wilberforce  came  to 
him  for  spiritual  counseling  relating  to  his 
own  conflict  of  conscience  over  his  Christian 
commitment  and  participation  in  government. 
Newton  said  to  him,  “In  my  case,  the  Lord 
left  me  for  six  years,  though  engaged  in  a 
business  which  1 now  regard  with  loathing. 
Yet  in  that  station.  He  has  pleased  to  teach  me 
many  valuable  lessons  which  1 could  not  have 
learned,  considering  my  background  and 
disposition,  in  any  other  situation.  The  Lord 
leads  us  step  by  step  as  we  can  bear  it. 
Had  1 thought  of  the  slave  trade  then  as 
1 have  thought  of  it  since,  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  me  to  continue  in  it,  for  though  my 
religious  views  were  not  very  clear,  my  con- 
science was  very  tender  and  1 durst  not  have 
displeased  God  by  acting  against  the  light 
of  my  mind.” 

In  1789,  Wilberforce  sponsored  the  First  Bill 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  John 
Newton  was  invited  to  address  the  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  the  Bill.  On  that  oc- 
casion, Newton  said,  “I  hope  it  will  always 

be  a subject  of  humiliating  reflection  to  me 
that  I was  once  an  active  instrument  in  a 
business  at  which  my  heart  now  shudders.  If 
this  my  testimony  should  not  be  necessary  or 
serviceable,  yet  I am  bound  in  conscience  to 
take  shame  to  myself  by  public  confession, 
which,  however  sincere,  comes  too  late  to 
prevent  or  repair  the  misery  and  mischief  to 
which  I have  formerly  been  accessory. ’’ 

We  would  all  do  well  to  confess,  as  did 

Wilberforce,  that  “I  mean  not  to  accuse  any- 
body but  to  take  the  blame  on  myself. 

We  are  all  guilty.”  — R.  Gordon  Erb,  Cam- 

bridge, Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baer,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  and  Patricia  (Beachy), 
Marilla,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Alison  Lvnn,  Apr.  7, 
1976. 

Brubacher,  Ray  and  Margaret  (Birky),  Akron, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael  Rav,  May 
30,  1976. 

Derstine,  Keith  and  Pamela  (Nowlen),  Hins- 
dale, III.,  first  child,  Erin  Alana,  Mar  18,  1976. 

Good,  Daniel  and  Lois  (Horning),  Reading,  Pa., 
second  and  third  daughters,  Danita  Renee  and 
Darla  Lynn  (stillborn),  Feb.  27,  1976. 

Goshow,  Glenn  and  Helen  (Godshall),  Alden, 
N.Y.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Yvonne  Beth- 
any, Feb.  27,  1976. 

Gould,  Gerald  R.  and  Jenelle  (Lehman),  Ft 
Morgan,  Colo.,  first  child,  Jason  Anthony,  May 
19,  1976. 

Hess,  David  E.  and  Joyce  (Lentz),  Greenville, 
S.C.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jon  Eric.  Mav 
18.  1976. 

Leaman,  John  Harold  and  Patricia  (Yungin- 
ger),  Marilla,  N.Y.,  second  son,  Mark  Christo- 
pher, Dec.  8,  1975. 

Leichty,  Norman  and  Marilyn  (Garber),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  first  child,  Ellen  Ruth,  Jan.  4,  1976. 

Maust,  Dennis  and  Lucille  (Penner),  Ontario, 
Calif.,  first  child,  David  Joel,  Mar.  31,  1976. 

Mays,  Bobby  and  Sandy  (Kennedy),  Lynd- 
hurst,  Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Bobby  Brent, 
Apr.  25,  1976. 

Mullet,  Robert  Allen  and  Sylvia  Fern  (Gra- 
ber),  Sarasota,  Fla.,  first  child,  Dustin  Shaw, 
June  3,  1976. 

Myers,  Lowell  and  Brenda  (Smith),  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Catherine 
Dawn,  June  1,  1976. 

Rhodes,  James  and  Leanna  (Showalter),  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  first  child,  Candice  Olivia,  June 
7,  1976. 

Roth,  Ron  and  Charlene  (Fehiberg),  Brighton, 
Iowa,  third  son,  Travis  Nathan,  June  6,  1976. 

Troyer,  Rodney  and  LaVera  (Miller),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Shannon  Layne,  June  2,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bontrager  — Robinson.  — Orvan  Bontrager, 
Burton,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Linda  Robin- 
son, Perry,  Kan.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by 
James  Lowry,  May  30,  1976. 

Farrow  — Martin.  — Douglas  Farrow,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Cinda 
Martin,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Salem  Ridge  cong.,  by 
Harold  Fly,  June  6,  1976. 

Gingerich  — Nelson.  — David  Allen  Gingerich, 
Mannsville,  N.Y.,  Woodville  cong.,  and  Norma 
Sue  Nelson,  Rittman,  Ohio,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Andrew  Gingerich,  May  22,  1976. 

Graber — Miller. — Elmer  Lee  Graber,  Ko- 
komo, Ind.,  Sante  Fe  cong.,  and  Anita  Sue  Mil- 
ler, Kokomo,  Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by 
Clayton  Sommers,  May  22,  1976. 

Gorrell  — Miller.  — James  Gorrell,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Julia  Miller, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  by  Donald 
Gorrell,  father  of  the  groom.  May  30,  1976. 

Heintz  — Bowman.  — David  Heintz  and  Carol 
Ann  Bowman,  both  of  Kitchener.  Ont.,  First 
Mennonite  cong.,  bv  Robert  N.  Johnson,  June 
4,  1976. 

Herman  — Boyd.  — James  L.  Herman,  Sugar- 
creek,  Ohio,  and  Cheryl  Boyd,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  May  29,  1976. 

Hostetler  — Springer.  — Dennis  Hostetler, 


i 


June  29, 1976 
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Smithville.  Ohio,  and  Sue  Springer,  Stanford, 
111.,  Hopedale  cong..  by  Aden  Yoder,  May  30, 

King  — Oesch.  — Charles  Norbert  King,  Strat- 
ford Ont.,  Angelican  Church,  and  Sharon  Eliza- 
beth  Ann  Oesch,  Stratford,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong., 
by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  May  15,  1976. 

Martin  — Witmer.  — H.  Roy  Martin,  Ephrata, 
Pa  Green  Terrace  cong.,  and  Katie  Witmer, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Metzler  cong.,  by  Ernest  Martin, 
sonof  the  groom,  June  5,  1976. 

Moffat  — Showalter.  — Dale  Moffat,  Saska- 
toon, Sask.,  and  Margaret  Showalter,  by  A. 
T Moffat,  father  of  the  groom,  Apr.  24,  1976, 

Novak  — Williams.  — Richard  V.  Novak  and 
Patricia  Ann  Williams,  both  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
New  Danville  cong.,  by  David  N.  Thomas,  June 


11.  1976.  . ^ . 

Oesch  — King.  — Ronald  Ivan  Oesch.  Zurich, 
Ont  Zurich  cong.,  and  Beverly  Diane  Elliott, 
Seaforth,  Ont.,  Baptist  Church,  by  Clayton  Kuep- 
fer, May  8,  1976.  J 

Phillips  — Chittick.  — Terry  Phillips,  Garden 
City,  Kan.,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Sue  Chit- 
tick,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by  Roy 
Bucher,  May  29,  1976.  , ni 

Roth  — Wiens  — Lynn  Roth,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  and  Karen  Wiens, 
Walton,  Kan.,  Tabor  cong.,  by  Robert  Hart- 
zler  and  Peter  Ediger.  May  22,  1976. 

Schlabach  — Foreman.  — Joseph  Schlabach 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  Roxanne  Foreman,  both 
from  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bon- 
treger.  May  29,  1976.  ■ i ..n 

Schrock  — Mast.  — Raymond  Schrock,  Millers- 
burg  Ind.,  and  Freda  Mast,  Middlebury,  Ind., 
Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger, 


June  5,  1976.  oi  i n j 

Shank  - Brunk.  - Charles  S.  Shank,  Broad- 
way Va..  Trissels  cong.,  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Brunk,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong., 
by  Glenn  Steiner,  May  29,  1976. 

Vigneron  — Garber.  — Russell  Vigneron,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  GC  Mennonite,  and  Susan  Garber, 
Manson,  Iowa,  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong., 
byJohnOtto,  Junes,  1976. 

Wilkins  — Eash.  — Douglas  Wilkins,  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Marcia 
Eash,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.,  Locust  Grove  cong., 
June  5,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Robert  Duane,  son  of  Ben  E.  and 
Ella  (Miller)  Beachy,  was  born  in  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1970;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  June  1,  1976, 
aged  5 y.  Surviving  are  his  parents,  2 sisters 
(Loretta  and  Monica),  his  paternal  grandpar- 
ents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  M.  Beachy),  and 
his  maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli 
J.  Miller).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Kidron  Mennonite  church  on  June  4,  in  charge 
of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Beck,  Edward,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(King)  Beck,  was  born  on  Sept.  8,  1893;  died 
at  Wauseon.  Ohio,  June  5,  1976;  aged  82  V-  On 
Jan.  24,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Anna  Yoder, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Aug.  3,  f974. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Maurice,  Donald, 
and  Herbert),  9 grandchildren,  and  12  great- 
grandchildren. He  was  a member  of  the  West 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  8,  in  charge  of  Edward 
Diener;  interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Bell,  Velma,  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth (Huber)  Focht,  was  born  in  Perry  Co 
Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1896;  died  of  a heart  attack 
while  en  route  to  a Lancaster  hospital  on 


May  24,  1976;  aged  79  y.  In  April  1941  she 
was  married  to  Clyde  Bell,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Valeta 
Eilene— Mrs.  Phil  Blackstone),  3 stepdaugh- 
ters (Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Mrs.  Jane  Herron, 
and  Mrs.  Grace  Hurley),  and  one  brother  (Alya 
Focht).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Turkey  Run  Mennonite  Church  on  May  27, 
in  charge  of  Carl  Wesselhoeft;  interment  in 
the  Turkey  Run  Cemetery. 

Burkholder,  Josephine,  daughter  of  David 
and  Mary  Ann  (Acker)  Weaver,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1896;  died  as  a re- 
sult of  an  automobile  accident  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  May  31,  1976;  aged  80  y.  On  Oct. 

27,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Amos  H.  Burk- 
holder, who  preceded  her  in  death  on  June  16, 
1974.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Lydia  — 
Mrs.  Jacob  R.  Batterman),  7 grandchildren, 

9 great-grandchildren,  and  one  brother  (Jonas 
Weaver).  One  daughter  (Margaret  — Mrs. 
James  Coakley)  died  in  the  same  automobile 
accident.  She  was  a member  of  the  Weavers 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  3,  in  charge  of  Alvin  C. 
Kanagy,  Willard  Heatwole,  John  Sayre;  inter- 
ment in  the  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Byers,  Ardis,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Marion 
(Boshart)  Beckler,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore. 
Feb.  15,  1939;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Umatilla,  Ore.,  May  31,  1976;  aged  37  y. 

On  Sept.  22,  1957,  she  was  married  to  James 
Byers  who  died  in  the  same  automobile  acci- 
dent on  May  31,  1976.  Surviving  are  5 children 
(James,  Jeannette,  Douglas,  Lester,  and  Verlin) 
her  mother,  3 brothers  (Truman,  Delmar,  and 
Clifford),  and  2 sisters  (Naomi — Mrs.  Glen 
Roth  and  Opal— Mrs.  Gerald  Hamilton).  One 
son  (Ronald)  also  died  in  the  same  automobile 
accident.  She  was  a member  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  Mennonite  Church,  Pasco,  Wash.,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  2 in  charge 
of  Verle  Stutzman.  Services  were  also  held 
at  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  Albany, 
Ore.,  June  3,  in  charge  of  Roy  E.  Hostetler; 
interment  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Byers,  James,  son  of  Willis  and  Edna  Byers, 
was  born  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Feb.  15,  1936; 
died  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Umatilla, 
Ore.,  May  31,  1976;  aged  40  y.  On  Sept.  22, 
1957,  he  was  married  to  Ardis  Beckler,  who 
died  in  the  same  automobile  accident  on  May 
31,  1976.  Surviving  are  5 children  (James, 
Jeanette,  Douglas,  Lester,  and  Verlin),  his 
parents,  3 brothers  (Glen,  Rodney,  and  BiliL 
and  2 sisters  (Laura — Mrs.  Tom  Essom  and 
Linda— Mrs.  Dan  Gerig).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Ronald)  who  died  in 
the  same  automobile  accident  and  one  broth- 
er Cecil  (July  1970).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  2,  in  charge 
of  Verle  Stutzman.  Services  were  also  held 
at  the  Fairview  Mennonite  Church  on  June 
3,  in  charge  of  Roy  E.  Hostetler;  interment 
in  Fairview  Cemtery.  . /r,  l 

Byers,  Ronald,  son  of  James  and  Ardis  (Beck- 
ler) Byers,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Jan.  22, 
1959-  died  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Umatilla,  Ore.,  May  31,  1976;  aged  17  y.  Sur- 
viving are  4 brothers  (James,  Douglas,  Lester, 
and  Verlin)  and  one  sister  (Jeanette).  His  par- 
ents were  killed  in  the  same  automobile  acci- 
dent He  was  a member  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  2,  in  charge  of  Verle  Stutzman. 
Services  were  also  held  at  the  Fairview  Men- 
nonite Church,  Albany,  Ore.,  June  3,  in  charge' 
of  Roy  E.  Hostetler;  interment  in  the  Fair- 
view  Mennonite  Cemetery.  . , , r 

Christophel,  Deborah  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Reuben  and  Edna  (Schlosser)  Christophel,  was 
born  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1949;  died 
in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1975; 
y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  3 sisters  (Chris- 


tine—Mrs.  Vernon  A.  Mast,  Suzanne— Mrs. 
Paul  G.  Landis,  and  Rosemary  — Mrs.  Alex- 
ander C.  Smith),  and  3 brothers  (Peter  S.,  Paul 
R.,  and  John  C.).  She  was  a member  of  the 
P^k  View  Mennonite  Church.  Private  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  McMullen  Funeral 
Home  on  Nov.  26,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Janzen 
and  Herman  Reitz;  interment  in  a private  family 

***  Kauffman,  Earl  V.,  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Alice  (King)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Champaign 
Co.,  Ohio,  May  20,  1894;  died  of  a cardiac 
arrest  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  4,  1976;  aged 
82  y.  On  Oct.  9,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Ann  Smucker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
2 sons  (J.  Howard  and  E.  Ellsworth),  one 
daughter  (Wanda — Mrs.  Seranus  Wideman^  10 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
brothers  (D.  Chauncey  and  Forrest  M.).  He  w^ 
a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  7, 
in  charge  of  George  Dunn  and  Eldon  King,  in- 
terment in  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Susan  (Horst)  Baer,  was  born  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.  Aug.  23,  1882;  died  at  Dayton,  Va.,  May 
16,  1976;  aged  93  y.  On  Oct.  7,  1903,  she  was 
married  to  Elmer  L.  Martin,  who  preceded  her 
in  death.  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Ulrich  and  Elsie  Martin),  2 sons  (Ruel  and 
Merle),  9 grandchildren,  16  great-grandchildren, 

3 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie  Hege,  Mrs.  Leah  Martin, 

and  Martha  Baer),  and  3 brothers  (Henry,  Isaac 
and  Benjamin  Baer).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Bank  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Weavers  Mennonite  Church  on  May 
19,  in  charge  of  Mahlon  Blosser,  Lloyd  Horst, 
James  Goering;  and  James  Shank;  interment  in 
Weavers  Cemetery.  , , . d 

Schwartzentruber,  John  M.,  son  of  John  B. 
and  Katie  (Moshier)  Schwartzentruber,  was 
born  at  Canboro,  Ont.,  Apr.  14,  1909;  died 
at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  May  24,  1976;  aged  67  y. 
On  Apr.  18,  1934,  he  was  married  to  Chris- 
tina Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

4 sons  (Milford  J.,  Allyn  R..  Roger  A.,  and 
Nelson  K ),  one  brother  (Abner),  and  3 sisters 
(Sarah— Mrs.  Aaron  Widrick,  Mrs.  Mary  Tan- 
ner, and  Esther  — Mrs.  Vernon  Zehr).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pine  Grove  Community 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Croghan  Cons.  Mennonite  Church  on  May  27, 
in  charge  of  Richard  J.  Zehr,  Julius  Moser, 
and  Stanley  Tanner;  interment  in  the  Croghan 
Cons.  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Rick  Smolan;  p.  5M  (*®B),  by  Luoma 
photos;  p.  529  (right),  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  5M  (left)  W 
Menno  Wiebe;  p.  533  (right)  by  Lem  Metzler;  p.  534 
(top)  by  Ernie  Klassen. 


calendar 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  withl 
tent  meetings  with  George  R.  Brunk,  June 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest; 
Conference  at  Kalispell,  Mont.  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference 

Assembly,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har-j 

risonburg,  Va.,  July  22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31  to  Aug.  1. 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5.  ; 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada.  Aug.  4-7.  , 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  Higl 

School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7.  ' 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Holl^ 

sopple.  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7.  J 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  in 

stitute,  Irwin,  Ohio,  Aug.  10-12. 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28.  | 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  As 
sembly  and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Pari; 
Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Premarital  Inventory 

Now  Must  in  Minnesota  Dioceses 

A premarital  inventory,  known  as  PM  I, 
which  was  devised  by  a Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  is  gaining 
national  recognition  as  a method  for 
evaluating  a couple’s  readiness  for  mar- 
riage. “The  PMI  is  a series  of  statements 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  marriage,  ” ex- 
plains its  originator.  Father  Lawrence 
Welsh,  chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Rapid 
City. 

PMI  consists  of  a series  of  136  state- 
ments relating  to  10  essential  areas  of  a 
marriage  relationship.  They  cover 
marriage  readiness,  in-laws,  sexuality, 
housing  and  finance,  religion,  children, 
and  other  items  considered  important 
in  marriage. 

Now  copyrighted,  the  PMI  is  being  used 
in  many  Catholic  dioceses  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  by  Protestant  clergy, 
social  agencies,  and  family  life  bureaus. 
Father  Welsh  said. 


Asks  Mozambique  Okay 
on  Printing  of  Bibles 

The  Bible  Society  of  South  Africa  has 
asked  the  Mozambique  government  for 
permission  to  continue  printing  and  selling 
Bibles  despite  the  nationalization  of  the 
book  trade.  Mozambique  recently  estab- 
lished a new  department  called  the  National 
Institute  of  the  Book  to  control  the  local 
printing  of  existing  books  and  the  import- 
ing of  printed  matter. 

“The  Bible  Society  has  submitted  a 
report  to  this  institute,  outlining  the  po- 
sition of  the  Bible  Society  and  emphasizing 
its  difference  from  other  publishers,  ” the 
society  said  in  a statement  issued  in 
Capetown,  S.A. 


Major  Study  Cites  Canadians’ 

I Religious  Habits  and  Attitudes 

A large-scale  survey  of  their  religious 
I habits  and  attitudes  reveals  that  Ca- 
I nadians  attend  church  much  less  once 
'.they  grow  up,  and  seem  about  equally 
I happy  whether  they  attend  church  or  not. 

! Project  Canada:  A Study  of  Deviance, 
• Diversity,  and  Devotion”  was  directed  by 
) sociologist  Reginald  Bibby  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  while  a visiting 
t professor  at  York  University  in  Toronto, 
t Scientifically  designed  questionnaires 
j were  mailed  to  5,000  Canadians  in  all  ten 
I provinces.  More  than  2,000  usable  replies 
I were  gathered,  thus  offering  “the  most 
[ Comprehensive  information  on  religion  in 


Canada  to  date,”  Prof.  Bibby  said.  The 
study  found  that  while  72  percent  say 
they  attended  religious  services  weekly 
as  children,  only  32  percent  say  they  at- 
tend weekly  as  adults.  The  report  said 
people  who  never  attend  church  are  gen- 
erally more  willing  than  those  who  do  to 
accept  communists,  atheists,  homosexuals, 
and  ex-convicts  as  members  of  society.  It 
found  little  difference  between  church 
attenders  and  non-attenders  on  the  basis 
of  personal  happiness,  enthusiasm,  for 
living,  and  marital  harmony. 


U.S.  Waldensians  Celebrate  Heritage 

Think  of  Italian  religion  and  one  tends 
to  think  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But  the 
Waldensians,  an  800- year-old  Christian 
sect,  survive  in  some  northern  Italian 
valleys.  In  America,  Waldensians  gather 
annually  to  celebrate  and  remember  their 
peculiar  Italian  religious  heritage,  though 
in  most  cases  they  belong  to  congregations 
of  other  denominations.  The  Waldensian 
Church  survives  as  a distinct  group  in 
Italy,  and  has  about  200  congregations  in 
South  America. 

Speakers  at  the  American  Waldensian 
Aid  Society’s  70th  anniversary  meeting 
and  dinner  held  in  New  York  recently  re- 
called their  past,  in  America  and  in  Italy, 
the  joys  and  the  persecutions  of  Walden- 
sian history. 

Defers  B-1  Decision  Until 
the  Next  Congress 

By  a 44-37  vote,  the  U.  S.  Senate  has 
postponed  until  next  year  a decision  on 
whether  to  fund  the  controversial 
B-1  bomber.  At  the  same  time,  it  voted 
down  a proposed  amendment  by  Sen. 
George  McGovern  (D-S.D. ) that  would  have 
eliminated  all  funds  for  the  project. 

Several  religious  groups  have  been 
campaigning  against  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber.  Among  them  are  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Priests’  Councils. 


Hearings  on  Appeal  for  Vins 
Planned  in  Washington 

Hearings  on  a congressional  resolution 
calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
Baptist  pastor  Georgi  Vins  from  prison 
were  scheduled  for  early  June,  it  was  re- 
ported in  Washington.  Furthermore,  a 
delegation  of  Congressmen  is  considering 
making  a personal  visit  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy to  underscore  concern  for  the  plight 
not  only  of  Pastor  Vins  but  of  all  be- 
lievers, Christian  and  Jewish,  who  are 
being  persecuted  in  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  their  faith. 

Meanwhile,  worldwide  interest  in  the 


release  of  Pastor  Vins,  48,  continues  grow- 
ing. In  early  May,  groups  at  national 
capitals  of  many  countries  presented,  or 
attempted  to  present,  petitions  seeking 
Mr.  Vins  release  to  Soviet  embassies. 


May  Tie  Tuition  Tax  Deduction 
to  Tax  Reform 

A bill  to  allow  U.S.  taxpayers  to  deduct 
up  to  $1,000  a year  from  their  taxable 
income  for  each  person  whose  school  tu- 
ition they  pay  may  become  part  of  a 
tax-reform  package  heading  for  a possible 
congressional  vote  in  June.  Any  school 
tuition  — public  and  nonpublic,  grade 
school  through  graduate  school  — would 
be  covered,  sponsors  said. 

Healthy  Skepticism  About  Man 

Charles  Colson,  the  Watergate  figure 
who  has  made  a conversion  to  Christ,  told 
reporters  here  that  “we  will  never  solve 
our  problems  by  electing  better  men.”  He 
answered  questions  at  a press  conference 
in  connection  with  his  speaking  engage- 
ment at  a breakfast  sponsored  by  Presby- 
terian United  for  Biblical  Concerns,  an 
unofficial  group  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

“We  tend  in  America  to  have  a kind 
of  heroic  humanism,”  Mr.  Colson  said. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a good  or 
evil  man;  we  are  all  mixed.  ...  A 
healthy  skepticism  about  man  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  acceptance  of  the  power 
of  God,  he  said. 


Buy  Cheaper  Clothes,  Eat  Less 

Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta,  an  apostle 
of  the  poor  and  dying,  called  on  Canada’s 
Prime  Minister  to  lead  his  countrymen 
into  lives  of  “understanding  love  and 
poverty  to  affect  changes  in  their  life- 
styles” by  setting  the  example  of  sharing 
his  wealth  with  those  who  have  nothing. 
She  said  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau 
should  buy  cheaper  clothes,  eat  less,  and 
translate  his  words  of  love  into  action. 

Speaking  at  a news  conference  during 
the  Habitat  Forum,  an  unofficial  but  par- 
allel meeting  to  the  official  United  Nations’ 
Habitat  Conference  in  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
the  Roman  Catholic  nun  referred  to  Mr. 
Trudeau’s  remarks  made  at  the  opening 
U N.  session.  He  had  told  delegates  that 
“men  must  learn  to  love  one  another  in 
a way  which  will  require  of  us  an  unpre- 
cedented desire  to  change  ourselves.” 

“I  think,”  responded  Mother  Teresa, 
if  he  and  those  people  (at  the  conference) 
who  are  involved  in  this  desire  of  improv- 
ing and  changing  . . . begin  with  them- 
selves, then  it  will  be  a definite  change. 
Love  with  words  is  not  enough.  . . . God 
will  judge  us  by  our  actions.” 
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Declaration  of  Interdependence 


“You  are  God’s  people  ” (1  Pet.  2:10). 

A story  in  my  eighth-grade  reader  was  titled  “The  Man 
Without  a Country.  ” I do  not  recall  the  details  except  that 
the  man  renounced  allegiance  to  his  home  country  and 
none  other  would  take  him.  If  I remember  correctly,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  a ship,  sailing  from  shore 
to  shore,  but  never  able  to  land.  It  was  a depressing 
story. 

Everyone  needs  a home,  a town,  a territory,  a country, 
a place  he  can  call  his  own.  It  is  a part  of  his  identity  to 

be  able  to  say,  “I  come  from  . ” Related  also 

to  identity  is  knowledge  of  one’s  family  tree.  The  use  of 
family  surnames  in  modern  times  has  made  it  possible  to 
keep  quite  adequate  records  and  if  someone  has  done  so  we 
can  identify  our  ancestors  for  generations  past. 

Some  years  ago,  with  my  wife  and  youngest  son,  I made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  homestead  of  the  first  one  of  our  family 
to  own  land  in  the  U S.  He  bought  his  farm  from  the  Penn 
family  and  named  the  place  “Contentment.  ” Today  there  is 
a historical  marker  by  the  road  which  identifies  it  for  those 
interested  in  such  things.  And,  deep  in  the  pasture  is  a ceme- 
tery where  he  and  other  family  members  were  buried. 

I was  glad  to  visit  here,  though  I may  never  go  again. 
I value  greatly  the  heritage  received  from  my  family  and 
cherish  family  relationships.  At  the  same  time  I recognize 
that  the  family  has  drawn  support  from  many  others  in  the 
community  of  faith. 

“No  man  is  an  island,  ” wrote  John  Donne.  Each  of  us 
draws  sustenance  from  others.  So  while  we  may  look  with 
affection  toward  home  and  homeland  and  honor  our  ances- 
tors, we  recognize  that  we  cannot  depend  on  them  alone. 
What  we  are  and  can  accomplish  has  been  and  is  supported 
by  many,  rather  than  a few. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  leaders  of  a budding  nation 
on  the  shores  of  the  west  Atlantic  wrote  a declaration 
of  independence.  It  was  an  eloquent  statement  of  con- 
cern for  the  freedom  of  persons  to  develop  their  own 
destinies  without  domination  from  foreign  principalities 
and  powers.  This  declaration  not  only  inspired  people 


of  this  emergent  nation,  but  has  encouraged  others  in 
similar  circumstances  to  resist  in  a similar  way. 

As  often  happens,  in  their  concern  to  make  one  point, 
the  drafters  and  signers  of  this  declaration  overlooked 
the  equally  important  fact  of  interdependence.  Indeed, 
the  land  where  they  wrote  had  once  been  the  property 
of  Indians,  who  were  now  being  progressively  pushed 
away.  In  their  midst  were  various  slaves  on  whom  they 
depended  without  giving  proper  recognition  to  their 
contribution.  And  even  the  country  whose  leaders 
they  repudiated  had  given  them  much  with  which  they 
began. 

Today  also  it  is  a common  error  to  overlook  the  con- 
tribution of  a host  of  others  to  our  welfare.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  disregard  the  first  two  com- 
mandments should  commit  this  error.  But  those  who 
acknowledge  God  and  seek  to  love  their  fellowmen  are 
called  upon  to  affirm  not  only  the  unity  of  mankind 
(“he  made  from  one  every  nation  of  men,”  Acts  17:26), 
but  also  to  recognize  our  dependence  on  one  another. 

To  follow  these  twin  lines  of  thought  will  lead  us  to 
resist  the  common  beliefs  that  family,  home,  and  father- 
land  are  complete  in  and  of  themselves  and  that  our 
own  is  always  superior  to  all  others.  We  take  our 
place  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  faith  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  one  with  them  and  they  with  us 
because  of  our  common  allegiance  to  Jesus.  In  an  even 
broader  sense  our  destinies  are  tied  in  with  those  of 
all  mankind. 

In  older  times,  we  are  told,  each  people  had  its  own 
gods.  Furthermore,  each  held  that  their  own  gods  were 
superior  to  all  others.  To  lose  a battle  reflected  not 
only  on  the  country’s  army,  but  on  its  gods.  Israel 
followed  this  popular  reasoning  but  was  challenged  by 
Jeremiah,  who  insisted  that  God  could  use  the  army  of 
another  people  to  accomplish  His  purpose. 

The  names  of  the  old  gods  are  long  forgotten,  but  they 
live  on.  The  form  they  take  today  is  belief  in  our  own 
superiority  and  our  independence  from  others.  From 
Jeremiah  on,  this  attitude  has  been  out-of-date  for 
God’s  people.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Jan  Cleysteen’s  sketch  of  a meetinghouse  in  Witmarsum,  Holland,  where  Menno  Simons  once  preached. 

How  Attitudes  Affect 

The  Lives  of  Small  Churches 


Gospel  Herald 


by  Marvin  F.  Miller 


Through  a number  of  rural  pastorates  I have  watched 
small  rural  churches  grow  and  prosper  and  I have 
watched  other  small  rural  churches  decline  and  disappear. 

In  one  community  I have  seen  the  Presbyterian  church 
decline  and  the  Methodist  church  prosper,  while  in 
another  community  the  opposite  has  been  true.  In  one 
community  the  Congregational  church  has  declined  and 
disappeared  while  the  Lutheran  church  has  grown,  and 
in  another  community  again  the  opposite  has  been  true. 

I have  often  asked  myself  why  this  happens  and  I 
have  now  developed  some  theories  on  the  subject. 

First  let  me  say  that  in  the  rural  economy  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  churches  will  disappear.  The  facts 
are  well-documented  that  farms  are  continuing  to  get 
larger  and  more  specialized  and  that  farm  people  tend 
to  look  to  the  larger  centers  for  their  needs.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  small  communities  are  declining  and  dis- 
appearing. But  this  still  leaves  open  the  intriguing 
question  why  one  church  survives  and  another  disappears. 

It  is  my  theory  that  a major  influence  involved  in  the 
decline  of  a small  rural  congregation  is  the  attitude  of 
its  members.  No  member  of  any  congregation  deliberately 
says,  of  course,  that  the  church  is  not  needed  and  there- 
fore should  decline  and  disappear.  The  influence  of 
attitude  is  much  more  subtle  and  invisible. 

Long  Term  and  Cumulative.  But  attitudes  have  a 
long-term  and  cumulative  effect.  Fatal  attitudes  in  a 
church  begin  at  least  20  years  or  even  50  years  before 
they  result  in  the  disappearance  of  the  church. 

No  single  isolated  attitude  brings  about  the  disappearance 
of  a church.  If  some  negative  attitudes  are  balanced  off 
with  some  positive  ones,  the  long-term  effect  of  the  nega- 
tive ones  may  be  delayed  or  even  avoided.  But  if  the  com- 
bination of  negative  attitudes  outweighs  the  positive,  the 
result  will  almost  certainly  be  fatal  to  a congregation. 

The  first  fatal  attitude  that  is  involved  is  a contempt 
for  the  rural  way  of  life.  There  are  still  many  farmers 
on  the  land  who  are  not  really  there  by  choice.  These 
are  people  who  have  drifted  into  farming  because  it  seemed 
to  be  the  logical  or  the  only  thing  to  do. 

The  ranks  of  such  farmers  are  being  thinned  out  due 
to  the  high  cost  of  present-day  farming  and  the  high  risk 
of  recent  market  fluctuations.  But  in  past  years  many 
farmers  would  have  preferred  to  do  something  else. 

Whether  these  farmers  intend  it  or  not,  their  sons  and 
daughters  pick  up  their  attitudes  of  contempt  for  the 
farm.  This  influences  their  decision  of  a lifework.  When  the 
time  comes  to  pass  the  farm  on,  they  are  no  longer  around 
to  receive  it. 

In  a subtle  way  the  attitudes  of  farmers  who  hate  their 
vocation  influence  others.  Sometimes  a large  percentage  of 
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the  farmers  in  a congregation  have  developed  this  “con- 
tempt for  the  farm”  attitude.  Across  the  street,  in  another 
church,  such  an  attitude  may  not  develop.  The  result  is 
that  young  people  of  one  congregation  remain  on  the  farm; 
young  people  of  the  other  leave  it.  One  congregation  sur- 
vives; the  other  doesn’t. 

A second  negative  attitude  involves  the  church  itself. 
Here  the  fatal  attitude  is  that  the  congregation  is  so  small 
and  unimportant  that  it  can’t  really  do  anything  for  Gk>d 
or  for  man.  This  attitude  is  continually  revealed  when 
leaders  in  the  congregation  take  a look  at  denominational 
programs  and  say,  “We  can’t  do  that,  we’re  too  small.” 

Obviously  not  every  denominational  idea  is  going  to  fit 
every  congregation  in  the  denomination.  But  one  congre- 
gation will  take  a look  at  the  denominational  material 
and  ask,  “What  can  we  use  of  this  and  how  can  we  best 
use  it?”  The  next  congregation  will  say,  “We  can’t  use 
it,  we’re  too  small.”  ^ 

The  congregation  that  proclaims  to  itself  and  to  others, 
“We  may  be  the  smallest  congregation  in  the  denomina- 
tion but  we  can  still  find  something  to  do  for  God,”  has  an 
attitude  that  says  it  will  continue  to  exist  and  to  serve 
God. 

The  congregation  that  simply  wrings  its  hands  and  says, 
“We  can’t  do  anything  because  we’re  too  small,”  or  “We 
can’t  find  anything  to  do  for  God,  ” is  on  its  way  out  of 
existence,  even  if  that  church  has  1,000  members. 

The  ultimate  of  this  attitude  is  reached  when  the  con- 
gregation starts  cutting  back  on  program  because  it  is  too 
small  and  too  poor  to  continue  carrying  on  an  active  pro- 
gram. I 
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To  Lock  the  Door.  In  this  day  of  inflation,  any  cut  in 
any  of  the  program  area  of  a church’s  budget  is  the  first 
of  the  keys  that  will  permanently  lock  the  door  of  the 
congregation.  This  is  not  to  discount  the  facts  that  all  costs 
are  going  up  and  the  families  of  the  congregation  are  being 
forced  to  spend  more  in  almost  every  category  of  their 
living. 

But  no  matter  how  extreme  inflation  or  recession  pinches, 
people  always  find'  the  money  to  do  the  things  that  are 
important  to  them.  And  a decrease  in  the  program  area 
of  the  budget  says  that  the  church  program  is  not  impor- 
tant to  its  members. 

A third  attitude  that  is  involved  in  the  death  or  life  of 
rural  churches  is  an  attitude  toward  life  itself.  A con- 
gregation where  a majority  of  the  members  have  a positive 
attitude  toward  life  is  a congregation  that  will  have  a pos- 
itive, infectious  attitude  that  will  draw  others  to  it. 

A congregation  where  the  members  can  find  no  joy  in 
this  life  is  a congregation  that  cannot  possibly  attract 
others.  If  members  find  no  joy  in  living  this  life,  they  are 
living  in  an  attitude  of  death,  and  this  attitude  will  keep 
them  from  welcoming  strangers  and  visitors. 

A fourth  attitude  is  the  attitude  toward  the  community. 
Frequently  the  attitude  toward  a small,  rural  community  is 
one  of  contempt.  If  the  members  of  a congregation  harbor 
a feeling  of  contempt  for  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
then  they  just  can’t  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  leave  the 
community  and  seek  their  fortune  in  some  other  place. 

Persons  with  this  attitude  will  soon  be  gone  from  the 
congregation,  but  while  they  are  still  within  it,  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  community  keeps  them  from  being 
enthusiastic  about  the  congregation. 

A fifth  negative  attitude  is  the  desire  to  wait  until  the 
economic  times  of  the  nation  or  the  world  are  more  favor- 
able. This  is  revealed  in  the  argument  that  we  can’t  ad- 
vance now  because  the  nation  is  in  a depression  and  there 
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isn’t  any  money  for  the  church.  And  we  can’t  advance 
during  a period  of  inflation  because  costs  are  going  up 
so  fast  the  members  can’t  keep  up  with  them.  So  no  matter 
what  economic  wind  is  blowing  at  the  moment,  it  is  used 
as  an  argument  against  any  advance  for  the  congre- 
gation. 

If  the  leadership  of  a congregation  is  infected  with  four 
or  five  of  the  above  negative  attitudes,  then  the  only 
hopes  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  congregation  are 
an  infusion  of  new  leadership  or  a change  of  attitudes.  If 
one  of  these  does  not  occur,  then  the  church  will  go  out 
of  existence. 

The  Ten  Pereent  Factor.  The  number  of  members  hold- 
ing negative  attitudes  really  doesn’t  have  to  be  a majority. 
If  10  percent  of  the  membership  hold  the  five  negative  at- 
titudes, their  number  is  large  enough  to  put  the  church 
out  of  existence. 

On  the  other  hand  10  percent  of  the  membership  with 
strong  positive  attitudes  in  all  areas  is  also  enough  to  bring 
life  and  vitality  to  a church.  And  most  of  the  small  con- 
gregations that  are  growing  and  prospering  in  the  midst 
of  decline  only  have  about  10  percent  of  their  membership 
holding  strong  positive  attitudes. 

I know  of  no  magic  wand  or  magic  formula  that  will  turn 
the  attitude  of  the  membership  of  a church  from  negative 
to  positive. 

The  only  hopeful  suggestion  I can  offer  for  local  churches 
in  rural  areas  is  that  they  develop  a positive  attitude  of 
evangelism.  In  almost  every  community  of  whatever  size 
there  are  those  who  are  not  in  the  church  and  who  do  not 
have  an  active  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

If  a congregation  can  develop  enough  enthusiasm  for 
its  Lord,  its  program,  and  its  existence  actively  to  invite 
others  to  become  a part  of  it,  this  enthusiasm  and  posi- 
tiveness will  rub  off  on  its  own  membership  as  well.  ^ 
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The  Matter  Under  Question 

by  Robert  J.  Baker 


In  my  mind  Al  Richards  is  running  scared  in  this  matter. 
And  he  is  not  the  “running  seared”  type.  Al  Richards  is 
about  99  percent  unflappable.  But  not  in  the  matter  under 
question  on  December  31,  1975. 

We  met  in  his  office  of  the  Ajax  Industrial  Supplies 
manufacturing  plant  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  It  is  one  of 
the  four  corporations  with  which  Al  is  involved.  Our  man 
running  scared  is  no  dummy.  True,  only  a high  school 
diploma  hangs  on  the  wall  beside  his  spacious  desk,  but 
that  makes  its  simple  testimony  all  the  more  eloquent. 
The  lack  of  advanced  education,  engineering  degrees,  has 
not  bothered  this  man  in  the  least.  His  company  holds  its 
own  in  the  diamond  die  center  of  the  world  at  Fort 
Wayne. 

Al  Richards,  in  my  estimation,  has  the  right  to  speak  to 
the  matter  under  question.  His  past  is  a bit  seamy.  Al 
says,  “It  is  under  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.”  True,  but  his 
right  to  speak  is  more  clearly  recognized  if  you  know  from 
where  he  comes. 

The  man  to  whom  I talked  on  the  last  day  of  1975, 
just  a few  hours  before  millions  of  Americans  would  drink 
their  way  into  1976,  is  an  ex-bartender,  ex-nightclub 
hustler,  ex-boozer. 

And  he  has  not  always  sat  in  the  executive  chair.  He 
remembers  with  great  clarity  the  sheriff’s  sale  in  1932  on 
the  parental  farm.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  struggle.  When 
he  and  a group  of  15  others  formed  the  primary  company 
of  the  wee  conglomerate  with  which  Al  is  presently  in- 
volved, it  was  hard  sledding.  And  Al  found  out  that  he 
ran  well  when  fueled  on  alcohol. 

The  small  company  began  the  manufacturing  of  diamond 
dies  and  it  grew.  Al  Richards  went  on  the  road  to  push 
their  product,  wining  and  dining  those  prospective  cus- 
tomers. He  told  me  in  one  frantic  selling  spurt  he  went 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  with  minimum  sleep  as  he 
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traveled  from  one  prospect  to  the  next.  Drinking  seemed 
to  free  him,  obliterated  his  tiredness,  made  him  oblivious 
to  the  strain  under  which  he  was  placing  himself.  His 
ability  to  hold  liquor  without  suffering  a hangover,  to  nav- 
igate under  its  narcotizing  effect  was  phenomenal.  The 
company  prospered,  but  not  Al  Richards. 

He  Began  to  Take  Stock.  I said  Al  was  no  dummy.  He 
began  to  take  stock  of  himself  as  well  as  the  diamond 
die  company  he  had  founded.  He  saw  that  he  was  drinking 
himself  to  destruction.  And  he  wanted  relief.  He  and  his 
wife  had  been  attending  chureh,  hungering  for  something 
better.  But  in  that  church,  every  member  of  his  Sunday  i 
school  class  was  a social  drinker.  And  Al  was  running  j 
scared.  He  knew  he  had  to  make  a total  break,  get  the  ^ 
monkey  completely  off  his  back,  find  absolute  release.  He 
would  take  no  halfway  measures.  He  needed  help,  a sup- 
portive group,  one  with  strict  standards.  ! 

And  so  he  came  to  the  Mennonites.  His  parents  had 
already  met  Christ  and  united  with  these  plain  people  at 
the  Anderson  Mennonite  Church  near  Fort  Wayne.  Could 
they  help  him?  They  could.  They  helped  him  to  find  both 
freedom  from  alcohol,  and  freedom  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Al  took  seriously  what  Joe  Neuhouser’s  little  Mennonite 
church  told  him.  He  said  to  me,  “If  they  would  have  told 
me  I should  wear  my  shoes  backward,  I would  have.” 

It  was  a new  life.  It  meant  changes.  Now  when  he  i 
traveled  for  his  company,  he  had  to  make  some  modifica- 
tions in  order  to  entertain  potential  customers.  No  longer 
could  he  take  them  to  the  “Pink  Poodle,”  set  them  up, 
match  his  competitor’s  gifts,  whiskey  case  for  whiskey 
case.  He  could  dine  them,  but  not  wine  them. 

Would  it  hurt  his  business,  this  new  Sunday  school  aura  I 
that  Al  was  featuring?  His  changed  views  on  alcohol  I 
brought  far  more  respect  than  ridicule.  True  a few  pur-  j 
chasing  agents  and  company  managers  reminded  him  of  J 
what  their  business  could  mean  to  his  diamond  die  com-  I 
pany.  His  reply  was  simple,  “I  do  not  force  my  standards  ^ 
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upon  you,  but  no  longer  can  I drink  with  you.”  Al  pushed 
no  one,  but  he  knew  where  he  stood  and  refused  to  budge 
from  it.  A much  fuller  account  of  how  he  meshed  his  sal- 
vation with  his  business  is  found  in  J.  C.  Wenger’s  book. 
They  Met  God,  Herald  Press,  1964. 

Al’s  new  peace  with  God,  his  abrupt  change  of  pace, 
at  first  created  a vacuum.  The  void  needed  filling.  He 
filled  it  by  throwing  himself  into  Youth  for  Christ  work 
that  sent  him  into  the  local  high  schools.  He  became 
active  in  the  Shantymen’s  Christian  Association  and  that 
sent  him  to  the  logging  camps  of  Canada.  He  found 
fresh  time  for  the  church,  for  his  family,  his  hobby  of 
gunsmithing.  Once  alcohol  fueled  him,  today  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  running  his  life. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  matter  under  question.  You 
needed  to  know  about  Al  Richards’  background.  Has  this 
Mennonite  businessman,  this  Mennonite  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  now  earned  the  right  to  speak  to  you? 
Fine,  then  listen  to  his  concern,  one  that  comes  from  deep 
within  him,  born  out  of  experience,  forged  and  shapened 
in  the  white  hot  heat  of  the  business  world  where  pres- 
sures abound  and  the  weak  are  consumed  by  the  strong. 
The  matter  under  question  is  this  matter  of  social  drink- 
ing. 

Al  is  more  than  running  scared.  He  is  crying  on  the 
inside.  He  fears  that  the  church  which  took  him  in  is 
now  becoming  passive  to  that  which  once  enslaved  him. 

In  that  paneled  private  office  on  Bluffton  Rd.  out  of 
Fort  Wayne,  a Bethany  Christian  High  School  grand- 
father clock  ticking  sedately  in  the  corner,  his  own  ances- 
tors and  his  wife’s  staring  somberly  out  at  us  from  an- 
tique frames  on  the  wall,  there  was  intense  conversation. 

This  successful  executive  told  me  of  how  he  had  noted 
changes  in  other  fundamental  churches  in  that  area  and 
surrounding.  Twenty-five  years  ago  several  of  those  other 
denominations  stood  where  the  Mennonite  Church  stands 
today.  Officially  they  were  opposed  to  a number  of  the 
things  to  which  we  are  opposed.  Then  they  slipped  away. 
Today,  for  example,  social  drinking  is  freely  accepted  among 
them.  It  is  the  matter  under  questioning  now  among  a 
number  of  Mennonites.  Can  moderate,  controlled,  limited, 
social  drinking  be  so  terribly  wrong?  Al  Richards  believes 
jthe  signal  flags  are  flying  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  I 
[tend  to  agree  with  him.  There  is  further  evidence  that  we 
are  not  dreaming. 

The  survey  by  J.  Howard  Kauffman  and  Leland  Harder 
in  1972  gives  validity  to  my  brother’s  concern.  In  this  book, 
\nabaptists  Four  Centuries  Later,  which  is  a compilation 
af  Kauffman  and  Harder  s findings,  one  can  find  the  hand- 
vriting  being  traced  upon  the  wall. 

In  that  book,  page  119,  early  Anabaptists  were  described 
i[is  having  denounced  coveteousness,  pride,  profanity, 
[ind  lewd  conversation  and  immorality  of  the  world,  drink- 
ng,  and  gluttony.” 

' True,  early  Mennonites  coming  to  America  did  not 
t'ppose  moderate  drinking.  A few  even  operated  breweries, 
lut  that  changed.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  bev- 


erages began  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  By  the 
early  1900s  most  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  people 
had  become  abstainers.  But  how  about  in  1972  when  Kauff- 
man and  Harder  checked  up  on  us? 

Our  Position  in  Jeopardy.  In  1972  only  56  percent  of  the 
Old  Mennonites  surveyed  thought  it  ‘‘always  wrong”  to 
engage  in  moderate  drinking.  Evidently  44  percent  thought 
such  drinking  was  either  acceptable  or  had  no  opinion  about 
it.  True,  95  percent  of  those  Mennonites  surveyed  thought 
that  it  was  ‘‘always  wrong”  to  become  drunken,  yet  the 
statistics  reveal  that  close  to  half  of  us  now  feel  that  mod- 
erate drinking  is  not  always  wrong.  Further  testing  of  the 
3,591  people  surveyed  indicated  that  among  the  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  included,  only  36  percent  ‘ never 
drank  any,  46  percent  ‘‘drank  some  once  or  a few  times,  ” 
5 percent  drank  occasionally  or  regularly  in  times  past, 
but  no  longer,”  while  13  percent  ‘‘drink  occasionally 
or  regularly  now.  It  is  obvious  that  our  position  on 
abstinence  is  in  jeopardy  to  say  the  least.  Questions  arise 
in  my  mind. 

Do  six  packs  slip  into  Mennonite  homes?  Are  the  sons 
of  Menno  now  brown  bagging  home  an  occasional  bottle 
of  sweet  wine,  unwinding  with  a cocktail  after  a tough 
day  at  the  office?  Have  we  grasped  at  Paul’s  suggestion 
to  Timothy  to  inhale  a little  alcohol  for  the  stomach’s  sake 
as  just  what  we  need  to  stem  the  ulcers  that  might  develop? 
I’m  just  asking. 

Some  things  I am  a bit  more  certain  of.  I have  noted 
in  Sunday  school  classes  in  recent  years  a strange  reluc- 
tance to  formulate  any  statement  on  moral  issues  of  almost 
any  kind.  And  drinking  is  no  exception.  Dare  we  really  set 
up  standards  for  the  entire  group?  Some  say  “No.”  Is  each 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes?  Is  our  theology 
now,  “Live  and  let  live”? 

In  private  discussions  one  hears  more  open  questions. 
Why  raise  a big  fuss  over  a small  glass  of  sherry,  a glass 
of  homemade  wine?  How  is  one  glass  of  beer  going  to 
hurt  you?  If  you  are  a Mennonite  salesman,  why  offend 
a good  customer  by  refusing  a fifth  of  whiskey  at  Christ- 
mas? Can’t  one  graciously  accept  it  and  later  give  it  away? 
On  an  air  flight  why  not  take  the  complementary  drink? 
After  all,  it  s free  in  such  cases,  and  we  Anabaptists  do 
believe  in  good  stewardship. 

And  if  in  Europe  with  our  Mennonite  counterparts, 
dare  we  risk  being  classified  as  a Pharisee  by  refusing 
a drink  at  the  meal?  If  our  European  brethren  visited 
us,  wouldn  t we  be  poor  hosts  if  we  did  not  provide  for 
them  that  insignificant  glass  of  beer  or  wine  to  go  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  goodies  groaning  upon  the 
table? 

Yes,  the  questions  are  being  raised,  spoken  or  un- 
spoken, up  and  down,  here  and  there  in  Mennoland.  I 
speak  out  of  my  own  experience. 

The  ex-bartender  of  Fort  Wayne  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, a little  upset.  Where  are  his  fellow  Mennonites 
drawing  the  line?  Once  in  a committee  meeting  Al  put 
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it  rather  bluntly,  as  he  said,  “If  the  people  in  the  aver- 
age Mennonite  Church  would  bring  all  their  little  cans, 
bottles,  decanters,  and  jugs  of  alcohol  juices  to  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  I wonder  if  the  communion  table  would 
hold  the  collection?”  It  was  an  uncomfortable  question  to 
raise,  to  hear,  and  to  involve  the  communion  table 
might  seem  almost  sacrilegious. 

If  Al  Richards  comes  on  a little  strong,  one  must  re- 
member where  he  has  been.  He  knows  where  he  is  now, 
and  likes  the  difference.  In  his  business  he  knows  about 
pressure,  and  he  knows  that  alcohol  is  not  the  answer, 
not  even  in  moderation. 

When  he  invited  me  to  Fort  Wayne  to  discuss  this 
matter,  he  told  me  that  the  last  day  of  1975  would  suit 
him  fine  because  he  “had  nothing  scheduled  for  the  day.” 
Even  though  we  were  in  “conference,”  however,  the 
phone  rang  eight  different  times  and  the  secretary  found 
it  necessary  to  interrupt  us  once. 

I caught  enough  of  the  telephone-secretary  conversa- 
tions to  know  that  the  diamond  die  business  is  not  a 
nickel-dime  business.  Financial  decisions  had  to  be  made 
and  he  made  them  as  coolly  as  my  response  to  the  paper 
boy  when  he  comes  to  collect. 

But  the  business  is  not  a rose  garden.  There  are 
pressures.  He  explained  how  recently  those  pressures 
piled  up.  The  l.R.S.  was  auditing  the  books  of  one  of 
the  corporations,  a company  of  his  was  being  selected 
for  possible  union  activity,  he  was  deeply  involved  in 
a production  problem  that  necessitated  commuting  be- 
tween a Kentucky  firm  and  his  own  Fort  Wayne  office. 

In  the  midst  of  this  pressure  cooker  activity,  a Menno- 
nite brother  called  to  inquire  and  seek  his  advice  about 
the  old  question  of  taking  some  wine  for  his  “stomach’s 
sake.  ” 

Al  said,  “Considering  the  strain  I was  under,  the 
naivete  of  the  question,  I could  have  cried.”  Then  he 
added  smilingly,  “Instead,  I prayed.” 

A False  Freedom.  My  ex-drinking  friend  recalls  the 
“freedom  ” that  alcohol  gave  him  in  the  past,  the  cam- 
araderie it  seemed  to  engender,  the  “release  ” from 
problems  it  offered.  Now  he  recognizes  it  as  a false  free- 
dom, a loss  of  inhibitions,  an  escape  for  the  moment. 
When  sobriety  returned,  then  reality  returned  also.  His 
problems  had  only  been  camouflaged,  blacked  out  for 
the  moment  by  the  numbing  of  cerebral  controls. 

At  one  time  the  man  I was  interviewing  went  around 
giving  his  testimony  of  victory  over  alcohol.  Now  he 
prefers  to  testify  to  the  excitement  of  the  Christian 
life.  Not  all  accept  his  stance.  A drinking  friend  of  for- 
mer years  called  him  up,  questioning  the  reality  of 
his  Christian  experience,  saying,  “I  too  have  faith. ’’ 
Al,  knowing  his  drinking  problem,  said  gently,  “The 
difference  is  in  where  our  faith  is,  the  place  to  which 
we  take  our  troubles.  You  take  yours  to  the  corner 
tavern,  I take  mine  to  God.” 

Evidently  in  the  Mennonite  Church  there  are  dif- 
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ferent  views  concerning  social  drinking.  Al  Richards  is 
not  a prophet,  but  he  wonders  if  you  need  to  be  one 
to  see  what  will  happen  if  the  dike  is  not  plugged.  He 
feels  he  has  seen  the  relentless  eroding  away  in  other 
churches  of  a variety  of  standards.  And  he  believes  he 
sees  it  in  the  Mennonite  Church  on  the  matter  under 
question.  And  for  that  reason  he  is  running  scared.  Part 
of  it  may  be  due  to  his  history.  You  do  not  truly  know 
what  it  is  to  be  free,  unless  you  have  been  a slave. 

Can  social  drinking  be  justified?  Al  Richards,  Mennonite 
businessman,  active  layman  in  the  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  says,  “No  way,  brother,  no  way.” 

On  the  way  back  to  Elkhart  I saw  for  the  first  time 
the  bumper  sticker,  “Only  love  is  better  than  Schlitz.  ” And 
now  it  was  my  turn  to  shudder.  Through  such  crass  ad- 
vertisements, through  much  more  refined  and  skilled  dis- 
plays on  billboard  and  magazine  pages,  via  the  almost 
unforgettable  TV  commercials,  the  world  to  which  I and 
my  family  belong  is  being  ingeniously  enticed,  highly 
pressured,  laughingly  invited  to  try,  to  accept  social  drink- 
ing. And  I wondered  if  Mennonites  would  become  a part 
of  the  crowd  who  is  so  succinctly  seduced,  then  cruelly 
raped  by  the  liquor  industry. 

Have  we  by  our  silence,  by  our  participation,  already  in 
ignorance  passed  the  point  of  no  return?  If  not,  will  we 
stupidly  do  so  in  the  future,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  con-  I 
vinced  that  what  hurts  is  good  for  us,  what  tears  us 
down  will  build  us  up? 

Al  Richards  is  no  dummy.  For  him  it’s  total  abstinence.  ^ 


More  Riders 

I was  making  a regular  Project  Philip  Motel  call.  I | 
saw  it  — a shiny  Cadillac  and  on  the  windshield  a con- 
spicuous sticker,  “No  Riders.  ” What  a consistent  combina- 
tion! 

It  was  very  easy  for  me  to  assume  that  if  the  owner 
was  driving  from  Jackson  to  New  Orleans  that  day,  and 
came  upon  a man  on  the  road  who  had  “fallen  among 
thieves”  and  was  “half  dead  ” he  would  have  instant  and 
good  reasons  to  play  it  safe  and  save  his  skin.  Just  a 
touch  on  the  accelerator  instead  of  the  power  brakes  | 
would  keep  him  moving  down  his  lonely  road.  j 

How  different  from  Jesus  who  “went  about  doing  good.  ” 
He  came  “not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  ' 
to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many.”  How  different  from 
those  who  “deny  themselves,  take  up  their  cross,  and  ' 
follow  him.  ” 

How  different  from  Paul,  who  was  always  picking  up 
riders.  His  prayer  life  was  loaded  with  riders.  His  tent- 
making income  was  shared  with  his  riders.  He  insisted  i 
that  his  Gentile  brethren  load  up  their  offering  bandwagon  i] 
with  needy  Jewish  saints.  His  letters  and  travels  reflected  I 
a heart  with  a divine  obsession  for  more  riders. — Ray-' 
mond  Byler. 
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What  Is  a Vision? 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


As  a child  I listened  to  about  two  dozen  sermons  each 
year  on  Proverbs  29:18.  At  least  it  seemed  that  many 
to  my  youthful  mind.  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish,”  said  the  preachers. 

This  verse  was  obviously  tailor-made  to  persuade  rut- 
comfortable  Christians  to  jump  onto  a fast  boat  for  China 
or  Africa.  It  warned  clearly  that  if  we  had  no  vision,  the 
heathen  would  perish. 

I I never  fully  understood  what  kind  of  a vision  we  were 
j expected  to  have,  but  the  picture  which  remains  most 
' vivid  in  my  mind  is  one  of  hundreds  of  sweaty,  half-naked 
natives  swarming  on  the  shore,  reaching  toward  the 
I missionary  standing  serenely  on  the  prow  of  the  ship, 

I pith  helmet  on  head,  open  Bible  in  hand.  It  was  sort  of 
i a dramatic  vision.  But  I had  to  discard  it. 

In  recent  years  I found  the  newer  translations  gave  this 
verse  a different  meaning:  “Where  there  is  no  prophecy 
the  people  cast  off  restraint”  (BSV)  or  “Where  there  is 
no  one  in  authority,  the  people  break  loose”  (NEB). 

Now  the  verse  seems  to  mean  that  if  we  have  no  pro- 
phetic voice  or  vision,  we  perish.  Without  a vision  of  God’s 
plan  and  purpose,  people  cast  off- the  restraints  which  keep 
them  in  line.  They  may  discard  disciplines  like  prayer  and 
ethical  living  and  follow  their  own  guidelines.  And  perish. 

Yet  who  would  trust  a vision  today?  In  a technological 
age  dominated  by  computers,  a computer  printout  makes 
a great  deal  more  sense  than  a vision.  For  what  is  a 
vision  but  a figment  of  the  imagination?  Certainly  not 
I something  substantial  enough  to  be  depended  upon. 

Though  some  may  lean  toward  statistical  data  entirely, 
a few  voices  are  crying  in  the  computerized  wilderness 
I that  we  need  a church  with  a clear  vision  of  its  pur- 
. pose  again  or  it  will  perish.  The  endless  discussions  about 
I liberation  theology,  shepherding  and  elders,  individualism 
I and  submission  — all  having  to  do  with  who  is  going  to 
hold  authority  — have  clouded  the  horizon  so  that  visions 
I are  nowhere  to  be  seen.  When  a church  or  institution  is 
struggling  for  survival,  it  acts  like  a drowning  person.  Its 
concern  is  for  staying  alive,  not  reaching  out  to  others. 

What  is  a vision?  In  Bible  times  a vision  was  so  real 
it  pushed  individuals  out  of  deepest  attitudes  into  new 
I thinking  and  actions.  The  Apostle  Paul  saw  the  man 
from  Macedonia  in  a vision  and  journeyed  to  help  him. 
The  Apostle  Peter  had  a vision  of  a sheet  being  let 
down  from  heaven  filled  with  all  manner  of  animals.  It 


changed  his  attitude  and  action  toward  the  Gentiles.  After 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  saw  the  vision  of  the  Lord  “high 
and  lifted  up,”  he  got  going  fast  to  do  God’s  will. 

I believe  that  a vision  is  in  part  sanctified  imagina- 
tion. The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  about  “having  the  eyes  of 
your  hearts  enlightened”  (Eph.  1:18).  God  has  given  human 
beings  faculties  to  see  what  He  wants  them  to  see  if  they 
are  open  to  seeing  it. 

But  some  prefer  their  own  idea  of  his  task,  so  they 
rely  on  their  own  insights,  initiative,  and  power.  They 
set  up  their  own  programs  and  objectives.  Such  people 
easily  become  religious  tyrants,  for  they  are  sure  God 
has  aligned  Himself  with  them.  Others  substitute  their 
wishes,  desires,  or  beautiful  ideals  for  a vision  — and  sel- 
dom move  on  to  action.  And  those  whose  vision  arises 
out  of  their  own  human  compassion  alone  soon  become 
travel-weary  and  quit. 

A person  with  a vision  has  no  concern  but  to  make 
clear  this  vision  to  others.  He  or  she  is  not  bound  to 
public  support  and  acclaim,  for  a vision  needs  no  round 
of  applause  to  keep  it  alive.  Such  people  have  no  am- 
bitions of  their  own.  They  don  t have  to  worry  about 
the  flops  — only  about  being  obedient. 

The  need  for  a fresh  vision  of  God  and  His  purposes 
for  our  churches,  institutions,  and  for  individuals  is  sadly 
needed.  Yet  where  do  visions  come  from  in  a world  riddled 
with  corruption  and  injustice,  controlled  by  lust  for  power 
and  influence,  weakened  by  hunger  and  poverty,  yet  empty 
of  meaning? 

In  part  visions  come  to  those  with  a close  relationship 
to  God.  A.  W.  Tozer  writes  that  the  person  with  a vision 
will  love  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  to  the  point  of 
willingness  to  die  for  the  glory  of  the  one  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  other.  He  will  contradict,  denounce,  and 
protest  in  the  name  of  God  and  will  earn  the  hatred  and 
opposition  of  a large  segment  of  Christendom.” 

Paul  E.  Little,  in  one  of  his  last  talks  before  his  ac- 
cidental death  in  1975,  recommends  another  way  of 
gaining  a world  vision.  He  advises  Christians  to  buy  a 
weekly  news  magazine  and  missionary  magazines  and 
read  about  the  world. 

God  gives  visions  to  those  who  are  looking  for  them, 
not  to  persons  whose  eyes  are  turned  in  upon  themselves 
and  their  possessions.  He  doesn’t  bother  anyone  with  a 
vision  who  can’ t be  bothered  with  it.  ^ 
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Guatemala  Rebuilding  Expands 


church  news 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Executive  Committee  approved  the  con- 
struction of  300  additional  houses  above 
the  originally  projected  1,000  houses  in 
Guatemala  and  continued  MCC  involve- 
ment in  Guatemala  until  the  middle  of 
1977. 

The  recommendation  for  an  ex- 
panded and  lengthened  program  comes 
as  a result  of  a visit  to  Guatemala  by 
Gerald  Shank,  MCC  Latin  America  di- 
rector; Norman  Shenk,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities;  and  Leo- 
nard Shank,  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
representative  from  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
These  three  groups  are  cooperating  in 
an  MCC-administered  reconstruction  ef- 
fort following  the  Eeb.  4 earthquake  in 
Guatemala. 

The  300  houses  proposed  in  addition 
to  the  planned  1,000  will  be  constructed 
in  the  new  town  of  Carolingia  just  out- 
side Guatemala  City  where  all  families 
are  in  need  of  housing. 

"This  is  the  new  community  which 
was  formed  following  the  Feb.  4 earth- 
quake and  is  made  up  of  former  tenants 
from  various  communities  near  Guatemala 
City  who  were  left  homeless  by  the 
earthquake,"  Gerald  Shank  says. 


“At  the  present  time  these  families 
are  squatters  on  government  property. 
The  government  at  first  attempted  to 
relocate  them,  but  now  has  agreed  to 
establish  a permanent  community,  per- 
mitting each  family  to  purchase  a parcel 
of  land  over  a period  of  15  years  without 
interest.” 

Carolingia  also  lacks  schools,  roads, 
running  water,  a market,  and  other 
infrastructure  in  addition  to  houses  for  its 
15,000  families.  Five  foreign  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  have  volun- 
teered to  help  this  community  establish 
itself.  The  300  houses  MCC  plans  to  build 
are  estimated  to  cost  $180,000. 

Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
who  already  has  a congregation  at  La 
Brigada  a few  miles  from  Carolingia  and 
plans  to  expand  their  ministry  in  the  Gua- 
temala City  area,  will  consider  planting 
a church  at  Carolingia,  Norman  Shenk 
reports. 

“We  have  been  invited  to  begin  a church 
in  Carolingia  and  we  are  eager  to  follow 
up  the  construction  effort  with  a spiritual 
ministry,”  Shenk  says.  “After  a positive 
demonstration  of  love  such  as  the  con- 
struction teams  have  given,  the  door 
is  naturally  open  for  further  communication 


in  communities  where  houses  have  been 
built.”  i 

After  five  months  of  rebuilding,  the  MCC 
program  has  passed  the  halfway  mark  on 
its  original  goal  of  completing  1,000 
houses.  Housing  projects  have  been  com-  : 
pleted  in  the  village  of  Santa  Maria,  San  j 
Jacinto,  El  Jordan,  El  Satelite,  and  La 
Brigada,  and  collection  of  a portion  of  the 
cost  of  each  house  from  its  owner  has  j 
been  turned  over  to  the  village.  Funds  1 
from  house  payments  will  be  used  for  j 
community  projects.  j 

The  program  continues  to  be  people- 
oriented,  involving  social  and  com- 
munity development  workers  as  well 
as  carpenters.  Completion  of  the  1,300 
houses  is  anticipated  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  however  MCC  involvement  ! 
is  projected  to  continue  through  the 
first  half  of  1977  in  the  form  of  a 
longer-term  community  services  worker 
who  will  spend  half-time  working  with 
the  new  community  of  Carolingia  and 
the  other  half  in  follow-up  work  with 
the  communities  in  which  MCC  had 
housing  projects.  I 

Gerald  Shank  reports  that  both  North 
and  Latin  American  Mennonites  have  1 
responded  extremely  well  with  fi- 
nancial contributions  and  volunteered 
time. 

Request  Aid 
for  Jailed  Woman 

Marie  Jesus  Fernandez,  a member  of 
the  Spanish  Evangelical  congregation  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  has  been  jailed  in 
Madrid,  Spain.  Customs  agents  found  a | 
large  sum  of  money  allegedly  placed  in 
her  suitcase  without  knowledge. 

Marie  Jesus  worked  as  a domestic  for  i 
a family  of  the  Spanish  nobility  in  , 
Brussels  and  traveled  with  them  earlier  , 
this  year  to  Spain.  Customs  agents  found  i 
the  money  as  the  family  was  leaving  the  ■ 
country.  It  is  illegal  to  smuggle  money  ■ 
out  of  the  country.  { 

Church  leaders  in  Belgium  have  been  i 
attempting  to  secure  Marie  Jesus’  release  j 
from  prison.  Lacking  objective  evidence  ( 
to  prove  her  innocence  and  with  her  , 
employer’s  refusal  to  testify,  the  judge  i 
has  no  grounds  on  which  to  acquit  her. 

A subpoena  for  her  employer  to  testify  J 
cannot  be  served  in  Belgium.  ■ 

Following  lengthy  discussions  with  the  | 
judge  in  Madrid,  church  leaders  and  Marie  I 
Jesus’  family  have  secured  a promise  of  j 
release  on  bail  of  one  million  pesetas  | 
($14,730).  Through  Jose  Gallardo  the  j 
church  has  asked  for  help  from  North  ; 
American  brothers  and  sisters  to  help 
meet  the  bail  and  related  costs.  d 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  mid- || 
June  advanced  $3,000  from  its  Overseas  » 
Mission  Division  to  help  Marie  Jesus’ 
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14  Voluntary  Service  Workers  Commissioned 


cause.  Persons  who  want  to  share  in  this 
need  may  designate  their  contribution 
for  the  Marie  Jdsus  Fernandez  Fund  and 
send  it  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

New  in  the  Film  Library 

Three  titles  from  Ken  Anderson  Films 
recently  have  been  added  to  the  library 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Apache  Fire  is 
a 45-minute  color  film  based  on  the  true 
story  of  a young  Apache  Indian.  Apache 
Joe  was  in  constant  trouble,  in  and  out 
of  jail  and  harrassed  by  young  whites 
of  the  area.  In  spite  of  a friend’s  urging 
to  attend  an  evangelistic  meeting, 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  he 
landed  in  solitary  confinement.  It  was  only 
after  Apache  Joe  came  to  the  end  of  his 
own  resources  — and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  an  Apache  visitor  to  the  jail  — 
did  he  accept  Christ.  His  transformation 
came  as  a surprise  to  his  former  adver- 
saries. Bental:  $30. 

Master  Controlled  is  a 62-minute  color 
film  which  shows  a successful  Christian 
insurance  salesman  who  has  difficulty 
speaking  to  his  clients  about  their  spiri- 
tual welfare.  “Were  to  be  tools  in  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  hands,  ” Brad  tells  his  wife. 
This  concept  changes  their  lives  but  poses 
problems  for  the  insurance  firm  owner  and 
financial  crisis  for  Brad  and  his  wife.  A 
message  here  for  Christian  businessmen 
Rental:  $38. 

Belfast  — City  of  Love  is  a 30-minute 
I color  audiovisual  epistle  from  Christians 
j in  Belfast  to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
I around  the  world.  Christians  from  many 
areas  of  the  city  appear  on  screen  to 
relate  what  has  happened  to  them,  how 
Christ  has  been  sufficient  for  their  needs. 
As  the  film  concludes,  the  key  spokesman 
says,  “We  don’t  need  money.  We  don’t 
i need  clothing.  We  don’t  need  food.  We 
► don’t  need  medical  supplies.  We  don’t 
j need  ammunition.  But  there’s  one  thing 
I we  do  need,  and  you  have  it:  prayer.” 

I Rental:  $25.  Order  these  films  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
^ 46514. 

I New  Congregation 
in  New  Jersey 

I Alpha  Mennonite  Church  is  so  new 
I that  it’s  not  yet  listed  in  the  Mennonite 
1 Yearbook.  “The  whole  thing  is  so  fasci- 
I nating  and  unbelievable  that  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  another  miraculous  movement 
of  God,  ” said  Pastor  Henry  Swartley. 

Organization  of  Alpha  Mennonite  Church, 
Alpha,  N.J.,  took  place  on  Palm  Sunday 
evening  on  Apr.  II  with  a baptismal 
service  and  reception  of  charter  members. 


Eourteen  persons  spent  the  week 
of  June  7-1 1 in  Voluntary  Service  or- 
ientation at  EMBMC,  Salunga,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Board  volunteers  and 
their  assignments  are  as  follows: 

Eirst  row  (from  left  to  right): 
Rhoda  Horning,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  regis- 
tered nurse  at  Johns  Island,  S.C.; 
Rhea  Wenger,  Adair,  Okla.,  secre- 
tary at  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Cindy  Hed- 
rick, Harleysville,  Pa.,  music  teacher 
at  Philadelphia  Association  of  Chris- 
tian Schools  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Linda  Hess,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  com- 
munity outreach  worker  in  Elmira,  NY; 
Sharon  Weber,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  sec- 
retary/bookkeeper at  Bethany  Day-Care 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  row:  Clyde  Esbenshade, 


Eive  were  received  by  church  letter  and 
21  by  baptism.  The  congregation  is  a 
member  of  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Conference. 

Reception  of  new  members  followed 
several  months  of  study  based  on  the  Men- 
nonite Confession  of  Eaith.  The  study  was 
led  by  two  of  the  incoming  members, 
Gail  and  Richard  Shaw.  “It  was  a great 
time  of  searching  into  our  history  and 
belief  and  there  were  no  issues  in  our 
Confession  that  were  treated  lightly,  ” 
Pastor  Swartley  said.  “We  are  now  ready 
to  begin  a second  class  which  will  be 
taken  into  membership  in  August.  ” Bible 
studies  and  prayer  groups  have  been  the 
group’s  main  outreach. 

“Each  new  member  represents  an  affir- 
mation of  God’s  timing,  ” said  Gordon 
Zook,  former  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 


Willow  Street,  Pa.,  carpenter  and  elec- 
trician at  Johns  Island,  S.C.;  Ruthie 
Harnish,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  teacher 
aide  at  the  Developmental  Center 
for  Exceptional  Children  in  Ander- 
son, S.C.;  Emma  and  Mylin  Lefever, 
Andover,  N.Y.,  community  service 
workers  at  Alberta,  Ala. 

Third  row:  Kent  Nafziger,  Hopedale, 
111.,  administrative  assistant  for  Menno 
Housing,  Inc.,  at  Corning,  N.Y.;  Linda 
Newswanger,  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  volunteer 
coordinator  at  the  Mobile  County  Youth 
Facility  in  Mobile,  Ala.;  Rosalie  Norris, 
Collegeville,  Pa.;  an  aide  at  the  Anderson 
son  County  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  in  Anderson,  S.C.;  Doris  and 
Don  Sell,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  community 
outreach  workers  in  Anderson,  S.C. 


States  District.  “One  woman  testified 
to  God’s  healing  of  a terminal  illness  sev- 
eral years  ago.  A man  gave  thanks  for 
the  certainty  of  his  acceptance  by  God. 
A young  mother  from  a Roman  Catholic 
family  related  how  she  had  been  con- 
verted last  August  and  had  her  prayers 
answered  for  a strong  church  fellowship,  ” 
he  reported. 

Except  for  the  pastor’s  wages,  the  Alpha 
congregation  has  been  self-supporting. 
It  is  the  first  fruit  of  closer  working  re- 
lationships on  new  church  and  mission 
projects  between  Atlantic  states  and  Con- 
estoga-Maple  Grove  districts  of  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Conference.  The  two  districts  are 
now  known  as  the  Eastern  Section  of  Ohio 
and  Eastern  Conference.  Alpha  is  the 
fourth  congregation  the  Swartleys  have 
helped  to  plant. 
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24  Enter  Service 


Twenty-four  new  Voluntary  Service 
workers  were  commissioned  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  June 
18  after  a week  of  orientation.  Among 
the  group  were  several  who  had  served 
VS  terms  previously.  “1  expect  a richer 
experienee  this  time,  ” said  Marlin  Zook. 
“Before  it  was  largely  the  draft  that 
motivated  me.”  Marlin  and  his  wife. 
Rose  Ann,  with  their  two  sons  have  en- 
tered VS  because  they  feel  that  God  can 
use  and  bless  them  through  a new  living 
experience  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  John  Troyer, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  to  Eureka,  111.;  John 
Schmid,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Browning,  Mont.; 
Paul  Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ralf  Meier,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  Arthur  Miller, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Mobile  Builders  Unit; 
F.  Galen  Plank,  South  Webster,  Ohio, 


to  Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Jonathan  Miller, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  London,  Ont.;  and  Lois 
Mininger,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  to  Toledo,Ohio. 

Middle:  Amy  (Mrs.  John  Troyer)  and 
son  John  Mark;  Joanna  Miller,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Patricia  Brubaker, 
New  Paris,  Ind.,  to  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Jamie 
Blackwood,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  London, 
Ont.;  Ann  Miller,  Orrville,  Ohio,  to  Lon- 
don, Ont.;  Glenda  Detweiler,  Goshen,  Ind., 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sylvia  Myers,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,;  and 
Mary  Ella  Stauffer,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
to  Browning,  Mont. 

Front:  Cecil  and  Janice  Zellers,  Belling- 
ham, Wash.,  to  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Marlin  and 
Rose  Ann  Zook,  Salem,  Ohio,  to  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; John  and  Julie  Zehr,  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  to  San  Juan,  P R. ; and  Kaye  and 
Dennis  Book,  Akron,  Pa.,  to  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Habitat's  Call  for  Action 

The  technology  we  use  here  in  North 
America  is  as  much  a part  of  the  prob- 
lem facing  third  world  countries  as  their 
own  lack  of  technology. 

This  was  one  of  the  points  most  for- 
cibly driven  home  to  me  at  the  recently 
concluded  Habitat  Conference  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.  Our  excessively  high  con- 
sumption of  the  world’s  resources,  ex- 
pecially  nonrenewable  energy  resources, 
leaves  very  little  for  the  poor  countries 
and  at  prices  they  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

This,  with  many  other  new  perspec- 
tives, arose  at  the  Habitat  Forum  which 
took  place  in  five  converted  seaplane 
hangars  at  Jericho  Beach  in  Vancou- 
ver. 

The  Forum  was  organized  as  a meeting 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGO’s) 
recognized  by  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  ran  con- 
currently with  the  U.N.’s  Habitat  Con- 
ference which  brought  together  official 
delegations  from  134  member  U.N.  coun- 


tries. Habitat  was  billed  as  a conference 
on  human  settlement  — a broad  enough 
definition  to  include  the  full  spectrum  of 
human  involvement  from  housing  to  the 
arts. 

About  4,000  NGO’s  were  registered 
at  Habitat  Forum.  From  my  perspective, 
the  appropriate  technology  meetings  and 
workshops  were  the  most  interesting. 
Appropriate  technology,  also  called  inter- 
mediate, soft,  or  low-grade  technology, 
is  defined  as  technology  which  attempts 
to  be  sensitive  to  local  cultural  and 
sociological  conditions,  and  to  increase 
local  production  without  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  goods  and  services. 
At  least  this  is  one  definition,  and  close 
to  the  one  we  have  been  using  at  MCC. 
A bullock-drawn  toolbar,  capable  of  plow- 
ing, seeding,  and  many  other  functions, 
developed  by  an  MCC  volunteer  in 
Botswana,  fits  this  definition  and  was 
supplied  for  display  at  the  Habitat  For- 
um. 

A second  definition  uses  the  word 
“appropriate”  to  describe  technology 


which  is  appropriate  to  our  seeing 
ourselves  as  citizens  of  the  world  com- 
munity, rather  than  only  as  citizens  of 
North  America.  What  is  appropriate  for 
North  America  in  the  short  run  may  be 
disastrous  for  the  world. 

I came  away  from  this  major  confer- 
ence, with  its  stated  aim  of  focusing 
on  solutions,  with  the  clear  impression 
that  solutions  will  come  only  through 
John  Q.  Public  (including  John  Q.  Men- 
nonite). When  John  Q.  begins  to  see  that 
with  his  demand  for  a second  car  and  a 
color  TV  he  is  depriving  someone  of  a 
roof  and  food,  and  when  he  becomes  will- 
ing to  give  up  these  goods,  then  change 
can  come.  John  Q.  was  present  at  this 
conference  primarily  as  an  observer,  rath- 
er than  as  a committed  participant.  — 
Eric  Olfert. 


MDS  Cleaning  Up 
After  Dam  Break 

By  mid-June,  75  Mennonite  Disaster  i 
Service  volunteers  were  busy  with  initial 
cleanup  in  the  eastern  part  of  Idaho 
where  an  earthen  dam  broke  along 
the  Teton  River  on  June  5. 

Idaho  state  MDS  directors  Harry  Mil- 
ler and  Ervin  Gingerich  of  Nampa,  Idaho; 
MDS  Region  IV  officers  John  Jantzi  of  j 
Siletz,  Ore.;  and  Murrell  Graber  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  arrived  on  the  scene  less 
than  36  hours  after  the  dam  burst.  i 

By  the  time  MDS  Executive  Director 
Nelson  Hostetter  arrived  several  days 
later,  40  MDS  volunteers  were  in  action.  [ 
The  wall  of  water  from  the  dam’s  burst- 
ing surged  along  the  path  of  the  Teton 
River  and  continued  southward  along  the  \ 
course  of  the  Snake  River  into  which  the  ; 
Teton  flows.  Hostetter  estimates  that  more  i 
than  4,000  families  were  affected  by  the  i 
floodwaters  between  the  dam  location  and  i 
Blackfoot,  a city  more  than  60  miles  : 
down  the  Snake  River  from  where  the  ; 
Teton  flows  into  the  Snake.  ‘ 

More  than  600  homes  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, close  to  2,000  more  suffered  i 
major  damage,  and  another  1,200  have  ■: 
mild  to  medium  damage,  according  to  i 
Hostetter.  Damage  is  in  the  hundreds  of  ( 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Christian  Science  < 
Monitor  reports  that  35,000  persons  were  ( 
evacuated  from  their  homes.  Several  per-  j 
sons  died  and  close  to  100  were  injured.  | 
MDS  plans  to  do  cleanup  and  repair  |i 
in  several  towns  affected  by  the  flood,  It 
including  Rexburg,  a town  of  8,200  which  || 
is  quite  close  to  the  dam  and  suffered  It 
heavy  damage;  Roberts;  Firth;  and  Black-  I 
foot. 

The  major  religious  group  in  the  area  li| 
is  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  Ij 
more  commonly  known  as  Mormon,  to  1| 
which  95  percent  of  Rexburg’s  and  60  per-  [| 
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cent  of  Firth  s and  Roberts  populations 
belong. 

“At  first  this  group  assured  all  that 
they  could  take  care  of  their  own,  an 
important  tenet  of  their  faith,”  Hostetter 


says.  “But  I was  granted  a conference 
with  their  leader.  President  Mark  Ricks, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  area’s  30,000 
members  and  who  invited  MDS  to  enter 
the  area  and  serve.” 


mennoscope 


No  Gospel  Herald  on  July  13 

Brook  Lane  Psychiatric  Center,  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.,  is  planning  a reunion 
for  all  former  employees  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Aug.  7,  8.  A potluck  sup- 
per will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening 
and  a full  day’s  activities  are  scheduled 
for  Sunday.  Former  staff  members  who 
are  interested  in  more  details  should 
contact  Evangeline  B.  Myers,  LPN,  Brook 
Lane  Psychiatric  Center,  P.O.  Box  1945, 

Hagerstown,  MD 21740. 

The  churches  of  the  Kidron  community 
presented  a program  relating  to  the 
U S.  Bicentennial  celebration  on  Sunday 
evening,  July  4,  at  the  Kidron  Menno- 
nite  Church.  The  program  featured  a dra- 
matic choral  reading,  “The  Middle  Man” 
written  by  Celia  Lehman.  In  this  work 
two  speaking  choirs  called  “The  People 
of  God”  and  “The  People  of  the  World” 
try  to  influence  the  thinking  of  “The 
Middle  Man  who  is  searching  answers 
to  the  controversial  subject  of  church 
and  state  issues  looking  at  both  pros  and 
cons. 

John  R.  Martin  family  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  lead  Family  Camp  11 
at  Camp  Hebron  for  families  with  older 
children,  July  19-24.  The  Edward 
Stoltzfus  family  from  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  will 
lead  Family  Camp  III,  July  24-31.  Fam- 
ilies with  children  of  any  age  are  wel- 
come. For  reservations  write  to  the  camp 
at  Halifax,  R.  2,  PA  17032,  or  call  (717) 
896-8224. 

Harold  Fly  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Towamencin  Mennonite  Church  in 
Kulpsville,  Pa.,  on  June  13.  Former 
pastor  John  L.  Freed  and  his  wife  have 
accepted  an  assignment  in  Philadelphia 
cosponsored  by  the  Franconia  Conference 
Missions  Commission  and  The  Missions 
committee  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
General  Conference.  They  are  to  work 
I with  urban  people  who  have  no  immediate 
(connection  with  the  church,  attempting 
to  involve  them  in  a fresh  expression  of 
I church  life. 

! The  Mennonite  Ministry  in  Ocean  City, 
iMd.,  sponsored  by  the  Missions  Committee 
of  Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference 
! started  its  fifth  summer  of  operation  as 
thousands  of  tourists  and  many  youth 
begin  their  summer  pilgrimage.  This  ex- 


panding youth  ministry  consists  of  a 
boardwalk  dimension  — eight  persons 
working  the  “boards”  at  night  building 
trusting  relationships  while  sharing 
Christ  — and  a house  program.  The 
house  (named  Diakonia  — Greek  for  “ser- 
vice ) in  West  Ocean  City  was  pur- 
chased by  conference  in  1972  and  is 
used  for  emergency  housing  and  food  in 
the  context  of  a caring  Christian  commu- 
nity. Referrals  come  from  the  boardwalk 
team  as  well  as  other  ministries,  like 
ICTHUS  (a  Baptist  coffeehouse/lounge), 
hot  line,  police,  and  I the  Health  Center. 

Bradley  A.  Miller  (27)  of  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  was  installed  as  a licensed  assistant 
pastor  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middle- 
bury, on  June  20.  The  installation  was  in 
charge  of  Pastor  Samuel  J.  Troyer. 
Bradley  is  a graduate  of  Goshen  College 
and  hopes  to  enter  the  Associated  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries  of  Elkhart  part  time  next 
fall.  His  wife,  Cheryl,  is  also  a graduate 
of  Goshen  College  and  teaches  at  the 
Middlebury  Elementary  School  part  time. 
They  have  one  son  Matthew. 

Teaching  position  available  for  grades 
4,  5,  and  6 at  Parkesburg  Mennonite 
School,  Parkesburg,  PA  19365.  Call  Miss 
Zehr,  principal,  at  (717)  394-9510  after 
8:00  p.m. 

The  tenth  annual  Ontario  Mennonite 
relief  sale  held  on  May  29  in  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  raised  approximately  $157,000 
for  the  development  and  relief  pro- 
grams of  Mennonite  Central  Committee. 
Eight  hundred  copies  of  Doris  Longacre’s 
More-with-Less  Cookbook  were  sold 
at  $4.95  each.  A delegation  of  Baptists- 
Mennonites  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
were  in  North  America  at  the  invitation 
of  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  visited 
the  auction  and  presented  a handmade 
model  of  a Greek  Orthodox  church  and 
a balalaika  to  their  hosts.  Both  were 
sold  at  auction  as  the  churchmen  s contri- 
bution to  world  relief.  The  balalaika  was 
then  donated  to  Conrad  Grebel  College 
in  Waterloo. 

Steve  and  Janelle  (Roupp)  Diller,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  are  serving  as  manager  and 
hostess  of  Little  Eden  Camp  in  Onekama, 
Mich.,  June  14  to  Aug.  27.  Steve  is  an 
admissions  counselor  at  Goshen  College 
and  Janelle  is  a graduate  in  history.  Both 
are  from  Hesston,  Kan.  As  manager,  Steve 


will  supervise  the  campground  and  coordi- 
nate the  staff.  Janelle  will  direct  general 
housecleaning  and  supervise  the  staff  girls. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  Goshen  College 
administrators  are  cooperating  with  a 
church  camp  in  management.  “Both 
Goshen  College  and  Archbold  trustees 
hope  that  this  can  be  a continuing  thing,” 
said  Olen  Britsch,  secretary  of  the  Little 
Eden  Association  at  Archbold. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  seniors 
graduated  from  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  on  June  11,  at  2:00  p.m.,  which 
was  held  outdoors  along  the  Mill  Creek. 
The  guest  speaker  at  the  commencement 
exercise  was  J.  C.  Wenger,  a professor 
at  the  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary.  Approxi- 
mately 1,700  persons  attended.  The 
1976  class  gift  went  to  complete  payment 
on  the  stage  curtain  for  the  new  auditor- 
ium/ gymnasium. 

Mission  Investment  Loans  may  be  made 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  at  7 per- 
cent for  four  years  or  longer  (6  percent 
for  three  years,  5 percent  on  demand). 
The  Board  reloans  the  money  at  the  same 
interest  rate  to  its  related  capital  invest- 
ment projects  such  as  church  buildings, 
health  and  welfare  institutions,  and  Vol- 
untary Service  and  missionary  housing. 
Loans  from  $1,000  and  up  are  pre- 
ferred in  this  investment  plan.  Interested 
persons  may  write  to  David  C.  Leather- 
man,  treasurer,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

An  $8,000  grant  from  the  W.  H. 
Kellogg  Foundation  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  will  give  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege access  to  a computerized  library 
network,  EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augs- 
burger  has  announced.  Augsburger  said 
the  funds  will  be  used  over  a two-year 
period  to  purchase  and  install  terminal 
equipment  that  will  connect  the  EMC 
library  to  the  Ohio  College  Library  Cen- 
ter in  Columbus  and  to  the  Southeastern 
Library  Network  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  James 
O.  Lehman,  director  of  libraries  at 
EMC,  explained  that  the  computerized 
system  will  provide  access  to  a data 
bank  of  over  two  million  cataloged  cards 
and  will  help  persons  locate  books  and 
other  resource  materials  unavailable  lo- 
cally. Mr.  Lehman  called  the  grant  “a 
tremendous  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation  that  will  help  EMC 
significantly  increase  library  services  to 
its  publics.  ” 

Correction:  The  item  “A  refresher 

course  for  experienced  teachers”  in  “Re- 
sources for  Congregations”  (G.H.  June 
29)  failed  to  include  the  rental  cost  of 
the  four  filmstrips.  This  is  $2  per  title 
or  $5  for  the  set.  Contact  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Recipe  demonstrations  and  discussions 
on  responsible  cooking  are  being  sponsored 
by  the  Prairie  States’  MCC  Food  and 
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World  Hunger  Committee.  These  programs, 
which  will  explore  ways  to  respond  mean- 
ingfully to  the  world’s  food  problem  and 
promote  the  More-with-Less  Cookbook, 
will  be  presented  to  women’s  fellow- 
ships and  other  interested  groups  in 
southcentral  Kansas,  Treva  Lichti,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  committee  secretary,  stated, 
“The  committee  recognizes  the  intentions 
of  many  homemakers  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible in  their  use  of  the  world’s  food 
resources  and  is  therefore  appointing 
a core  of  home  economists  and  other  per- 
sons to  be  available  to  assist  those  who 
are  serious  about  effective  implementa- 
tion of  this  concern.  ” Topics  for  demon- 
strations and  discussion  which  may  be 
scheduled  by  writing  to  the  North  New- 
ton MCC  Office  include:  Theology  in 
the  Kitchens,  Serving  Guests  Simply, 
How  Working  Mothers  Get  More  with 
Less,  The  Magic  Soybean,  Protein  Com- 
bination — More-with-Less. 

Evaluators  from  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  have  concluded  in  their  formal 
report  that  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School  is  serving  its  students  and  commu- 
nity with  Christian  teaching  and  learning 
experiences  in  the  highest  levels.  The 
observation  team  visited  the  LMHS 
campus  on  April  27,  28,  and  29.  The 


committee’s  final  report  was  forwarded 
to  the  school  recently,  but  action  on 
LMH’s  request  for  accreditation  by  the 
MSA  is  not  expected  until  November. 
The  visitation  followed  an  intensive  self- 
study  carried  out  by  the  school’s  staff  and 
administration  earlier  in  the  year. 

Thirty-six  persons  from  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  of  Ontario  spent  June  12 
and  13  in  the  Goshen-Elkhart,  Ind.,  area 
visiting  points  of  Mennonite  interest  and 
relating  to  churchwide  Mennonite  agency 
staffs,  Goshen  College,  and  Assoicated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries.  The  group 
toured  points  of  interest  with  J.  C.  Wen- 
ger, professor  at  AMBS.  At  Greencroft 
Center,  Elkhart,  they  met  Mennonite 
board  staffs  and  had  dinner  at  the 
Koinonia  Boom,  followed  by  a symposium- 
forum,  “The  Road  Ahead.”  Sunday  morn- 
ing worship  with  the  staff  included  a mes- 
sage by  Marlin  Miller,  president  of  Go- 
shen Biblical  Seminary,  Elkhart;  small- 
group  discussion;  and  a carry-in  lunch. 

The  first  issue  of  a farmers’  newsletter. 
From  Swords  to  Plowshares,  has  been 
published  by  the  Task  Force  on  Farm 
Issues.  The  newsletter,  subtitled  “A 
Farmer’s  Newsletter  for  Dialog  on  Issues 
of  Faith  and  Farming,  ” is  intended  as 
“an  invitation  for  Mennonite  farmers  to 
share  information,  convictions,  and  con- 


cerns in  the  application  of  our  peace  heri- 
tage and  theology  to  . . . agricultural 
issues  facing  the  farmer  and  the  church 
today.”  Articles  in  the  June  issue  include 
a story  about  a Laird,  Saskatchewan,  con- 
gregation that  harvested  a farming 
couple’s  crops  while  they  were  on  Vol- 
untary Service  assignment;  a viewpoint 
by  Cecil  Graber  of  Freeman,  South  Da- 
kota, on  the  pros  and  cons  of  eating  less 
meat;  and  two  articles  on  land  use  — ag- 
riculture versus  urban  sprawl.  Persons 
may  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  free  of 
charge  by  writing  to  From  Swords  to 
Plowshares,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS  67114. 

Plans  have  heen  made  for  Mennonite 
Business  Association  (MBA) , Church  Indus- 
try and  Business  Association  (CIBA), 
and  Mennonite  Economic  Development 
Associates  (MEDA)  to  hold  their  1976 
Annual  meeting  conjointly,  Nov.  12-14, 
near  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  organiza- 
tions are  international  in  scope  and  ser- 
vice, and  represent  the  churches  in  the 
MCC  constituency.  Over  500  men  and 
women  from  most  states  and  provinces 
of  United  States  and  Canada,  plus  some 
from  other  countries,  comprise  the  mem- 
bership of  these  organizations.  Major 
speakers  for  the  convention  are  Dono- 
van Smucker,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Director  of 
Peace  Studies  at  Conrad  Grebel  College; 


Order  from  your  regular  Sun- 
day school  order  blank  or 
use  the  attached  coupon  to 
receive  one  month's  sample 
copy  free  for  each  child 
10-14  in  your  Sunday 
school. 


to  ON  THE  LINE 

616  Walnut  Avenue 
Scottdale,  PA  15683 

Please  send  us 


, copies  of  ON 


THE  LINE  free.  We  will  give  these  each 
Sunday  for  a month  to  the  10-14-year- 
olds  in  our  Sunday  school. 

Send  them  to; 


Name. 


Address. 


State 

Province. 


A Slice  of  Life  for  Your  Juniors 


Parents  - Superintendents  - Teach- 
ers - Preachers!  Fifty  persons  from 
the  Mennonite  Church  will  share 
one  piece  of  their  life  story  with 
juniors  in  ON  THE  LINE. 

It's  a slice  to  show  how  God's 
love  works. 

It's  something  your  juniors  will 
get  nowhere  else  and  it's  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  good  things 
ON  THE  LINE  carries  every  week. 

It's  the  kind  of  reinforcement  you 
need  in  your  job  of  teaching  juniors. 

Helen  Alderfer, 
editor 
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Charles  Hoeflich,  Souderton,  Pa.,  presi- 
dent of  Union  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company;  and  Erland  Waltner,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  president  of  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminary. 


Sue  and  Mike  Hanley 


La  Junta,  Colo.,  Voluntary  Service 
workers  Sue  and  Mike  Hanley  of  Kitche- 
ner, Ont.,  were  honored  at  an  awards 
assembly  at  Columbian  School  where 
they  served  as  reading  lab  volunteers. 
School  students  presented  the  Hanleys 
thank-you  letters  and  roses  for  logging 
over  250  volunteer  hours  in  the  read- 
ing lab.  In  addition  to  working  at  Co- 
lumbian School,  Mike  and  Sue  serve 
as  houseparents  at  Helping  Hand,  an 
emergency  receiving  home  for  children  in 
La  Junta.  Five  other  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  VSers  serve  in  La  Junta. 

Voluntary  Service  workers  in  Downey, 
Calif.,  are  rejoicing  with  a young  couple 
they  befriended  who  recently  committed 
their  lives  to  Christ.  In  a report  to  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Jewel  Sho- 
walter  described  a few  events  which  led 
to  the  couple’s  request  for  baptism  and 
church  membership.  One  night  after  Bible 
study  Richard  and  Jewel  received  a call 
from  the  wife  saying  she  wanted  to  be 
saved  and  asking  them  to  come  help 
her.  The  Showalters  ended  up  staying 
with  their  friends  until  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. During  that  time  both  husband 
and  wife  dedicated  their  lives  to  God. 

Now  that  the  decision  to  follow  Christ 
has  been  made  we  pray  they  may  continue 
to  walk  in  joy  and  obedience  to  our  won- 
derful Lord!  ” said  Jewel. 

With  Out-Spokin’  bike  hikes  in  full 
swing  during  the  summer  season,  many 
new  bike  enthusiasts  are  joining  the 
ranks.  One  letter  from  a biker  s mother 
described  her  daughter’s  response.  “1 
have  been  wanting  to  write  all  week  just 
to  thank  the  staff  for  the  great  weekend 
our  kids  had,  she  said.  "I  have  not 
in  a long  time  felt  such  a positive  response 
from  the  MYFers  as  I did  on  their  return 
from  the  bike  hike.  I often  feel  that  the 


various  church  agencies  sit  in  their  offices 
and  plan  programs  for  the  local  churches 
to  carry  out  (most  of  the  programs 
are  great)  but  they  neither  provide  ac- 
tual programs  or  staff.  Out-Spokin’ 
is  different.  It  was  neat  to  be  able  to 
plan  something  for  the  kids  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  all  the  nitty  details.  So 
thanks  to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
for  providing  Out-Spokin’  for  our 

churches.’ 

From  Browning,  Mont.,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service 
workers  report:  “The  program  has 

begun  to  open  up.  Through  working  with 
the  Blackfeet  Native  American  Program, 
the  school,  and  other  community  agen- 
cies we  have  made  new  contacts  and  have 
come  to  better  understand  the  Indian 
point  of  view.  And  as  we  have  become 
more  positive  about  Browning’s  people, 
they  have  become  more  positive  about 
us.  We  thank  you  all  for  praying  and 
believe  that  God  has  great  things  planned 
for  Browning.  ” Browning  VSers  are  Pat 
and  Gerald  Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.;  Kathy 
Pickens,  Aurora,  Ohio;  John  Schmid, 
Orrville,  Ohio;  and  Mary  Ella  Stauffer, 
New  Holland,  Pa.  Galen  Derstine, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  completed  two  years 
of  service  in  Browning  in  June. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Seventh  Street,  Upland,  Calif.,  seven 
at  Kalona,  Iowa;  three  at  Wayside 
Chapel,  Pedro,  Ohio;  two  at  Bethany, 
Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.;  two  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.;  two  at  Maple  Grove,  Atglen, 

Pa.,  and  three  at  Beech,  Louisville, 
Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Paul  Codshall  fam- 
ily from  Paradise,  Pa.,  to  Ave  Maria 
No.  60,  Apt.  4,  Colonia  Coyoacan,  Mexico 
21,  D.F.  Nelson  Kanagy  from  Sarasota, 
Fla,  to  Care  Center,  Apt.  21,  West  Liber- 
ty, OH  43357.  Paul  G.  Leaman  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va..  to  444  Biscayne  Rd., 
Lancaster,  PA  17601. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Dwight  G.  and  Jenelle  (Nisly),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Tiffani  Ra- 
yan.  May  24,  1976. 

Bergey,  Kenneth  C.  and  Connie  S.  (Hange), 
Hatfield,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son,  Michael 
Shane,  June  15,  1976. 

Bowman,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Bolton), 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Michael 
May  30,  1976. 

Carper,  Donald  E.  and  Janice  (Stoltzfus), 
Lititz,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Angela 
Nicole,  June  17,  1976  (son  is  deceased). 

Christner,  Gary  and  Nedra  (Bontrager),  La- 
grange, Ind.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Jo,  June 
7,  1976. 

Dunn,  Bernard  and  Ruthann  (Shetler),  Olan- 
cha,  Calif.,  second  daughter,  Suzanne  Kathleen 
May  17,  1976. 

Callian,  Stan  and  Sylvia  (Burkholder),  At- 
wood, Ont.,  first  child,  Sonia  Lynette,  June  8, 


1976. 

Gingerich,  Orv  and  Cleta  (Roth),  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  second  daughter,  Leah  Simone 
May  15,  1976. 

Hart,  Dervin  C.  and  Charlene  (Esch),  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  fourth  child,  second  son,  Samuel 
Alan,  June  4,  1976. 

Holsopple,  Dennis  and  Shirley  (White),  France, 
first  child,  Lisa  Hettie,  June  10,  1976. 

Landis,  Elmer  and  Linda  (Rohrer),  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras,  first  child,  Christina  Joy  June 
12,  1976. 

Liechty,  John  and  Carmen,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
second  and  third  children,  first  and  second  daugh- 
ters, Janelle  Ann  and  Janette  Denise  Mav 
18,  1976. 

Marner,  Andrew  and  Vivian  (Ropp),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Scott  Andrew,  May  28,  1976. 

Maust,  Dennis  and  Lucy  (Penner),  Ontario, 
Calif.,  first  child,  David  Joel,  Mar.  31,  1976. 

Miller,  Ed  V.,  and  Carol  (Wenger),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  third  son,  Christopher  James,  May  12 
1976. 

Miller,  James  and  Marilyn  (Steiner),  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Kirk  lames 
June?,  1976. 

Rediger,  Clark  S.,  and  Boneta  (Hostetler), 
Milford,  Neb.,  first  child,  Oliva  Sue  Mav  27 
1976, 

Rivera,  Israel  and  Doris  (Myers),  Browns- 
town.  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jaime  Alexan- 
der, June  16,  1976. 

Schlabach,  Erv  and  Lois  (Zeager),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  second  child;  first  daughter,  Krista 
Suzanne,  May  27,  1976. 

Summer,  George  and  Mary  (Miller),  Corvallis, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Gwendolyn  Ruth  June  10 
1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blosser  — Keller.  — Floyd  G.  Blosser,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  Zion  Hill  cong.,  and  Janet  Louise 
Keller,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Erb  s cong.,  by  Glendon  L. 
Blosser,  father  of  the  groom,  June  5,  1976. 

Dillon  — Headrick.  — Brett  Dillon,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Denise 
Headrick,  Hesston  cong.,  bv  Jerry  Quiring 
June  12,  1976. 

Draper  — Blosser.  — Stephen  Draper,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  Church  of  God,  and  Laura  Blos- 
ser, Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by 
Ralph  Draper,  assisted  by  Orie  L.  Roth  and 
Virgil  Blosser,  June  12,  1976. 

Gamble  — Yeackley.  — Lyle  Gamble,  Stew- 
ard, Neb.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Joyce  Yeack- 
ley, Milford,  Neb.,  Beth-El  cong.,  by  Robert 
McKelvey,  June5,  1976. 

Helmuth  — Dillan.  — Dean  E Helmuth, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong., 
and  Regina  Ann  Dillan,  Darlington,  Pa., 
Catholic  Church,  by  Joseph  R Lemp,  |une 
12,  1976. 

Kinsey  — Yoder.  — Steven  Lee  Kinsey, 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Good  Shepherd  cong.,  and  Cheryl 
Lynn  Yoder,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Vincent  cong., 
by  Harold  Davenport  and  Matthew  Kolb  Mav 
22,  1976. 

Landis  — Cehman.  — Weston  L.  Landis,  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  and  Karen  G.  Gehman,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  both  from  Franconia  cong.,  by  Earl  N. 
Anders,  Jr  , June  5,  1976. 

Martin  — Rohrer.  — Eric  D.  Martin,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  Greenmonte  cong.,  and  Susan  E. 
Rohrer,  Ronks,  Pa.,  First  Deaf  cong.,  by 
Roy  D.  Martin  and  Raymond  E.  Rohrer,  fathers 
of  the  groom  and  bride,  June  6,  1976. 
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Moreland  — Beachey.  — Tony  Moreland  and 
Ruth  Beachey,  both  of  Arthur,  111.,  Arthur 
cong.,  by  Paul  C.  Sieber,  May  30,  1976. 

Pinnell  — Myers.  — Glenn  W.  Pinnell, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Missionary  Church,  and  Wendy 
Sue  Meyers,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Earl  Meyers,  father  of  the  bride,  and 
Robert  N.  Johnson,  June  12,  1976. 

Roth  — Norris.  — Reynolds  Roth  and  Sandra 
Norris,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong., 
Wavland,  Iowa,  by  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Percy 
Gerig,  June  5,  1976. 

Schwartzentruber  — Taylor.  — Paul  Schwart- 
zentruber,  Tavistock.  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong., 
and  Marilyn  Taylor,  Drumbo,  Ont.,  Anglican 
Church,  by  Wilmer  Martin,  May  22,  1976. 

Wagler  — Gascho.  — Randal  Wagler,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Crossbill  cong.,  and  Judith  Gascho, 
Wellesley,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  by  Wilmer 
Martin,  June  18,  1976. 

Wenger  — Burkholder,  — Robert  Glenn  Wen- 
ger, Linville,  Va.,  and  Lois  Mae  Burkholder, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  both  from  Zion  cong.,  by 
Glendon  L.  Blosser,  May  29,  1976. 

Wesselhoeft — Yoder. — Paul  E.  Wesselhoeft, 
Logan,  Ohio,  Turkey  Run  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou 
Yoder,  Grand  Ridge,  Fla.,  Bethel  cong,,  by 
Jesse  Yoder,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and  Carl 
Wesselhoeft,  father  of  the  groom,  June  11, 
1976. 

Wickun — Alger.  — William  G.  Wickun,  Mil- 
ford, Conn.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Wanda  Louise 
Alger,  Broadway,  Va.,  Zion  cong.,  by  Harvey 
Yoder  and  Craig  Jakowsky,  June  12,  1976. 

Yoder  — Beachy.  — Donald  Yoder,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Gayle  Beachy,  North  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  both  from  Hartville  cong.,  by 
Richard  F.  Ross,  June  12,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Marie,  daughter  of  Samuel  B.  and 
Amelia  (Swartzendruber)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Nov.  10,  1893;  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  14, 
1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec.  26,  1920,  she  was 
married  to  Herbert  E.  Beachy,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Rosemary 
— Mrs.  Gaylord  Elliot),  one  grandson,  3 sisters, 
and  3 brothers.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  16,  in  charge  of 
Ron  Kennel;  interment  in  tbe  Wellman  Church 
Cemetery. 

Black,  Clinton  E.,  son  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (Wakefield)  Black,  was  born  in  Hunting- 
don Co.,  Pa.,  May  29,  1902;  died  in  Rocking- 
ham Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
May  26,  1976;  aged  74  y.  On  July  2,  1924, 
he  was  married  to  Martha  Good,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Feb.  10,  1936.  On  Nov. 
6,  1938,  he  was  married  to  Florence  Kolb, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 children 
(Betty — Mrs.  Leslie  Baker,  Dilman,  Anna 
Mary,  and  Dorthea— Mrs.  Gilbert  Pratt),  9 
grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Agnes  Moyer).  Two  children 
(Clinton,  Jr.,  and  Alice  Marie)  died  in  in- 
fancy. He  was  a member  of  the  Pike  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  memorial  services  were 
held  on  May  28,  in  charge  of  Charles  L.  Heat- 
wole,  John  Risser,  and  Menno  S.  Brunk.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Vincent  Men- 
nonite Church,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  May  29, 
in  charge  of  Norman  H.  Bechtel,  Norman  G. 
Kolb,  and  Richard  Danner;  interment  in  the 
Vincent  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Erb,  Jacob,  son  of  Joel  and  Catharine  (Gin- 
gerich)  Erb,  was  born  on  Aug.  18,  1893;  died 
at  the  Stratford  General  Hospital,  Ont.,  June 
6,  1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov.  11,  1915,  he  was 


married  to  Christina  Zehr,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Stanley),  4 grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Fannie  — Mrs. 
Christian  Bender).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  an  infant  daughter.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Tavistock  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  9,  in  charge 
of  Wilmer  Martin  and  Vernon  Zehr;  interment 
in  the  East  Zorra  16th  Line  Cemetery. 

Hersbey,  Willis  L.,  son  of  Landis  and  Eliza- 
beth (Leaman)  Hershey,  was  born  near  Kin- 
zers.  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1897;  died  on  May  13, 
1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  14,  1918,  he  was 
married  to  Ada  Hershey,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Raymond  C.  and  Mel- 
vin L.),  12  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchil- 
dren, one  sister  (Mrs.  Ruth  Neff),  one  broth- 
er (Clarence  L.),  and  one  half  brother  (Harry 
P.).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daugh- 
ter (Erma — Mrs.  Ammon  Lehman).  He  was  a 
member  of  Hershey  Mennonite  Church,  where 
he  served  as  deacon  for  20  years.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Hershey  Mennonite 
Church  on  May  17,  in  charge  of  Sanford  Her- 
shey, Clair  Eby,  and  Clair  J.  Hershey;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery, 

Horst,  Susannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eli  Horst,  died  at  the  K-W  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  June  12,  1976;  aged  55  y.  Surviving  are 
her  mother,  4 brothers  (Ismael,  Urias,  Noah, 
and  Eli),  and  2 sisters  (Sarah  and  Mary  Ann). 
She  was  preeeded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(David)  and  one  sister  (Salinda).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  14,  in  charge  of 
Robert  N.  Johnson  and  Gordon  Bauman;  inter- 
ment in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Martha,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Saloma  (Zook)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Champaign 
Co.,  Ohio,  Mar.  14,  1894;  died  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  June  12,  1976;  aged  82  y.  She  was 
married  to  Otis  Kauffman,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  July  24,  1967.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Vernon  L.,  H.  Wayne,  and  John  D. 
Kauffman),  12  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Lizzie  Mae  Krabill  and  Saloma — Mrs. 
John  Yoder).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  daughter,  2 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  She 
was  a member  of  the  South  Union  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  14,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Schmitt 
and  Elton  Moose;  interment  in  South  Union 
Cemetery. 

Kempf,  Minnie  Kathryn,  daughter  of  Eli 
and  Lydia  (Plank)  Krabill,  was  born  at  Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1905;  died  at  the  Maple 
Leaf  Care  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  June 
16,  1976;  aged  70  y.  On  Dec.  19,  1938,  she 
was  married  to  Lloyd  Kempf,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Jan.  16,  1959.  Surviving 
are  2 sons  (Earl  and  Edward),  2 grandchildren, 
and  3 stepgrandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  and  2 sisters.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  18,  in  charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Vernon 
Gerig;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

King,  Artie  M.,  daughter  of  Abner  and 
Martha  (Yoder)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Champaign  Co,,  Ohio,  Mar.  18,  1890;  died 
at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  June  13,  1976;  aged 
86  y.  On  Feb.  22,  1917,  she  was  married  to 
Marion  King,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Nov.  12,  1952.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Hugh  M., 
Arthur  V.,  and  Fred  D.  King),  11  grandchildren, 
and  3 great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  4 daughters,  5 brothers,  and  3 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  South  Union 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  16,  in  charge  of  Howard  S.  Sch- 
mitt; interment  in  the  South  Union  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Tillie,  daughter  of  Mose  and  Eliza- 
beth Miller,  was  born  at  Arthur,  111.,  Aug.  27, 
1892;  died  at  Arthur,  111.,  May  18,  1976;  aged 
83  y.  On  May  4,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Yost 


J.  Schrock,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
June  13,  1974.  Surviving  are  5 daughters 

(Lizzie  Ann — Mrs.  Joe  Helmuth,  Rachel  — 
Mrs.  Jonas  Yoder,  Alma  Viola,  Gertie — Mrs. 
Levi  Beachy,  and  Anna  — Mrs.  Wilmer  Miller), 

4 sons  (Simon  Y.,  Yost,  Jr.,  Levi  Eugene,  and 
Raymond  Y.),  one  brother  (Elmer  Miller), 
and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Ammon  Miller,  Mrs.  Joe 
Slabach,  and  Mrs.  Dan  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Arthur  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  May  21, 
in  charge  of  Paul  C.  Sieber  and  Theodore 
Wentland;  interment  in  the  Arthur  Cemetery, 
Showalter,  Ruth  Ellen,  daughter  of  Israel  I. 
and  Ida  (Hicks)  Lesher,  was  born  in  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1896;  died  of  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  at  Broadway,  Va.,  June  7,  1976; 
aged  79  y.  On  Nov.  22,  1917,  she  was  married 
to  G.  Paul  Showalter,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  May  21,  1970.  Surviving  are  3 daugh- 
ters (Margaret,  Frances,  and  Alice — Mrs. 
Charles  Hartman),  2 sons  (John  Paul  and  Mil- 
ton),  4 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and 

2 sisters  (Clara  Lesher  and  Bertha  Maloy). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  10,  in  charge  of  J.  Ward  Shank  and  Har- 
vey Yoder;  interment  in  the  Zion  Cemetery. 

Swartzendruber,  Magdalene,  daughter  of 
Pete  P.  and  Emma  (Yordy)  Swartzendruber, 
was  born  near  Wellman,  Iowa,  Nov.  12,  1905; 
died  of  cancer  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  May  29,  1976;  aged  70  y.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  2 brothers  and  one 
half  brother.  She  was  a member  of  the  Well- 
man Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  I,  in  charge  of  Ron 
Kennel;  interment  in  the  Wellman  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Melvin  C.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Lucinda  (Schrock)  Weaver,  was  born  in  Park- 
man,  Ohio,  Feb.  13,  1899;  died  at  SouthI 
Side  Hospital,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  June  11,! 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  July  29,  1925,  he  was| 
married  to  Alta  Lehman,  who  survives.  Also' 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Ingoldsby  and  Richard) 

3 daughters  (Mrs.  Parky  Meade,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Wakeman,  and  Mrs.  Lucinda  Curtulla),  15  grand-! 
children,  one  great-grandchild,  3 sisters  (Eliza 
beth,  Lena,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Scheufler),  and  one 
brother  (Amos),  He  was  a member  of  the  North 
Lima  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Bartholomew  and  David  C,  Steiner;  interment 
in  Midway  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  p.  543  (right)  by  Jan  Gleysteen;  p.  54! 
(left)  by  John  R.  Smucker;  p.  548  by  Greg  Ebersole. 


calendar 


Indiana-Michigan  Conference  Business  sessions,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  July  7-9,  in  connection  with  tent  meet- 
ings with  George  R.  Brunk,  June  27-July  11. 

Annual  Conference  Sessions  of  the  Northwest  Confer- 
ence at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  July  3-5. 

South  Central  Conference,  Harper,  Kan.,  July  16-18. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Region  11  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31  to  Aug.  1. 
lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5. 
Region  1 Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada,  Aug.  4-7’ 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster  , Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple. 

Pa.,  Aug.  5-7.  j 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwir 
Ohio,  Aug.  10-12.  I 

Wasbington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28.  | 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembb| 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-i 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Will  Revise 

Stern  Law  Regulating  Drinking 

Responding  to  strong  criticism,  the 
Egyptian  Parliament  has  revised  a bill 
it  had  recently  approved  that  would  have 
forbidden  Egyptians  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages  in  public  places.  The  revised 
bill  prohibits  the  sale  of  alcohol  except 
in  tourist  areas  — like  major  hotels  and 
restaurants  — where  Egyptians,  as  well 
as  tourists  and  visitors,  will  be  able  to 
order  a drink. 

As  originally  approved,  the  bill  would 
have  severely  limited  the  number  of  places 
licensed  to  sell  alcohol  and  would  have 
barred  Egyptians  from  drinking  in  public. 
Supporters  of  the  original  bill  said  it 
would  help  to  curb  violence  and  make 
society  conform  more  to  the  state  re- 
ligion of  Islam,  which  forbids  the  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages. 


"I Operation  Rice  Howl 
^^,Tops  $2.5  Million 

id;  Roman  Catholic-sponsored  “Operation 
li  Rice  Bowl”  has  collected  more  than  $2.5 
•'^'Imillion,  with  only  one  third  of  the  dioce- 
.jj  san  returns  reported,  the  Philadelphia  arch- 
diocese announced.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  funds  will  go  to  Catholic  Relief 
Services  to  fund  emergency  care  overseas. 
The  remainder  will  stay  in  the  dioceses 
that  collected  it  for  local  food  emergency 
needs. 

During  Lent,  Catholics  were  urged  to 
pray  for  the  world’s  starving  and  to  eat 
a non-filling  inexpensive  meal  each  Wednes- 
day with  the  money  that  normally  would 
have  been  spent  for  food  donated  to  the 
^ Rice  Bowl  collection. 


The  U.S.  Grows  Older 

A new  Census  Bureau  report  reveals 
that  if  present  trends  continue,  17  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population  will  be  65 
or  older  by  the  year  2030,  as  compared 
to  10.5  percent  now.  The  report  showed 
that  women  continue  to  outlive  men  by 
an  average  of  almost  eight  years:  the  latest 
figure  for  the  life  expectancy  of  women 
is  75.9  years,  compared  with  68.2  for  men. 


•'t 


jiShave  and  Haircut  with  Prayer 

I Customers  who  go  to  Bennett’s  Bar- 
^jbershop  in  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  for  a 
, v'.haircut  receive  some  extra  services  — such 
as  a Bible  reading  or  hymn,  or  a personal 


prayer  from  one  of  the  pastor-barbers. 
Bennett’s  is  operated  by  Cyrus  Alvah 
Bennett,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Gos- 
pel Ministry  and  his  assistant  Jerry  Wiley, 
minister  with  the  Inland  Christian  Cen- 
ter Church. 

“We  feel  we  have  a unique  and  very 
important  ministry  here  in  the  barbershop,” 
Mr.  Wiley,  33,  said.  “Many  of  our  cus- 
tomers never  darken  the  door  of  a church. 
We  are  able  to  bring  the  Lord  to  them 
as  we  cut  their  hair.” 


Alcohol  Called 
Scourge  of  Scotland 

A Church  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian) 
official  charged  that  alcohol  was  the 
“scourge  of  Scotland  ” and  called  for  a 
curb  on  the  advertising  and  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages.  Alcoholism  affects  one 
family  in  10  in  Scotland,  claims  75,000 
as  dependents,  and  costs  Scottish  indus- 
try at  least  $70  million  a year,  William 
Bruce,  convener  of  the  Church’s  Social 
Responsibility  Committee,  told  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  here. 

He  said  alcohol  abuse  figured  impor- 
tantly in  child-abuse  and  wife-beating 
incidents,  divorce,  suicide,  and  accidents. 
Mr.  Bruce  attacked  proposals  for  making 
alcohol  more  readily  available.  He  said, 
“Ways  and  means  must  be  found  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  worldwide  trend  toward 
increased  alcohol  use.  ” 

The  assembly  endorsed  a motion  from 
Mr.  Bruce  calling  for  a ban  on  media 
advertising  of  alcohol  and  for  a halt  to 
the  “proliferation  of  sales  outlets  for 
alcohol  in  supermarkets  and  other  es- 
tablishments.” 


Measure  to  Free 
Russian  Baptist 

Four  U.S.  Senators  have  introduced  le- 
gislation similar  to  that  submitted  by  more 
than  70  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives seeking  the  release  of  Georgi 
Vi  ns,  a dissident  Russian  Baptist  pastor 
from  Soviet  imprisonment. 

Repeal  of  Lord’s  Day  Act 
Advocated  in  Canada 

The  Lord’s  Day  Act  should  be  repealed 
because  many  of  its  provisions  against 
Sunday  activity  have  been  largely  neu- 
tralized by  other  federal  and  provincial 
laws,  Canada’s  Law  Reform  Commission 
said.  The  Commission  told  Justice  Minister 
Ronald  Basford  that  the  1906  act  is  prac- 
tically inoperative,  although  it  has  led  to 
dozens  of  major  court  cases,  often  with 
conflicting  results. 

The  Lord’s  Day  Act  gives  the  ten 
provinces  the  right  to  opt  out,  pass  their 
own  Sunday  laws,  or  amend  the  federal 


act  as  they  wish.  Most  have  done  one  of 
the  three.  Many  provincial  governments 
have  delegated  to  municipalities  the  power 
to  govern  what  stores  may  open  on  Sun- 
days. 


Upholds  Liquor  Ban  on  Campus 

St.  Olaf  College,  an  American  Lutheran 
Church-affiliated  school  in  Northfield, 
Minn.,  has  reaffirmed  its  policy  which 
prohibits  the  serving  or  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  on  campus.  Sidney 
A.  Rand,  president  of  the  college,  said 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  college  ad- 
ministrators are  aware  that  students 
drink  and  that  the  policy  is  difficult  to 
enforce. 

“The  regents  feel,  however,  that  even 
with  the  shortcomings  the  policy  should 
be  continued  and  that  a relaxation  of  the 
restriction  would  tend  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem, ” he  said. 

U.  S.  Intelligence  Files 
on  Quaker  Agency 

Government  agencies  have  kept  files 
on  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee since  1921,  the  AFSC  says.  The 
Quaker  pacifist  and  social-service  organi- 
zation formed  in  1917  says  in  an  18- 
page  report  that  it  has  examined  1,246 
pages  of  information  about  itself  collected 
by  10  U.S.  agencies,  required  to  be 
released  on  request  under  the  U.S. 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

“Accusations  that  we  are  infiltrated 
by  or  being  used  by  communists  is  an 
old  story,  ” the  AFSC  adds.  “Since  our 
earliest  relief  work  we  have  often  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  or  the  Attorney 
General’s  office,  only  to  be  inevitably 
‘cleared’  as  a genuinely  religious, 
humanitarian  organization.  ” 

The  committee  said  365  pages  of 
files  information  came  from  the  FBI,  190 
from  the  Air  Force,  396  from  the  CIA, 
88  from  the  Navy,  141  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  66  from  the  Secret 
Service. 


Says  Chile  Seeks 
to  Tranquilize  World  Opinion 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  accused  Chile’s  mili- 
tary government  of  continuing  “arbitrary 
jailings,  persecution,  and  torture’  while 
issuing  decrees  and  statements  to  “tran- 
quilize or  confuse  ” world  opinion.  These 
accusations  were  contained  in  a 191-page 
report  distributed  by  the  commission 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS). 
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The  Bible 


“The  Bible  says”  is  a favorite  expression  of  preachers, 
for  the  Bible  is  not  only  our  source  of  sermons,  but  our 
source  of  authority.  In  fact,  Christians  quote  from  it  all 
the  time  and  use  the  Scriptures  to  nurture  their  faith  and 
as  a guide  to  Christian  living. 

This  we  should  continue.  But  in  our  use  of  the  Bible  we 
err  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  used 
to  perpetuate  falsehood  as  well  as  to  advance  the  truth. 
“The  Bible  says  . . .”  has  a good  solid  sound.  But  to  base 
all  of  our  decisions  on  scriptural  proof  texts  alone  can  be 
misleading.  As  important  as  an  understanding  of  what  the 
Bible  says,  is  the  reading  of  the  signs  of  our  times  and  the 
nature  of  today  s issues.  For  this  we  must  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Disagreements  in  the  church  today  often  do  not  turn  on 
what  the  Bible  says,  but  rather  on  how  to  put  its  insights 
into  practice  today.  For  example,  Billy  Graham  in  the  lead 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  Decision  magazine  quotes 
1 Peter  2:17,  “Honour  the  king”  and  interprets  as  follows: 
“The  king  referred  to  was  the  Roman  emperor.  Since  our 
nation  is  a republic  and  not  a monarchy;  this  Scripture 
could  read  ‘Honour  the  nation.’  [Is  that  really  a correct 
interpretation?]  As  Christians,  we  have  a responsibility  to 
an  America  that  has  always  stood  for  liberty,  protection, 
opportunity.”  (Do  we?  Has  it?)  From  here  he  launches 
into  a series  of  generalizations  in  support  of  the  United 
States,  several  of  which  make  me  quite  uncomfortable 
because  I do  not  believe  they  grow  out  of  the  text. 

But  who  am  I to  criticize  Billy  Graham  and  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  doing  so?  Nothing  more  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  problem  and  a warning  to  myself  to  follow 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  careful  interpretation.  I 
preached  from  1 Peter  2 recently  and  it  came  to  me 
that  this  passage  does  not  answer  all  the  questions  I have 
about  how  to  relate  to  my  government  and  my  neighbors. 

It  is  a marvelous  passage  in  a marvelous  letter  written 
by  inspiration  and  profitable  for  today.  But  because  it  was 
directed  to  Christians  in  a society  quite  different  from  ours, 
there  are  questions  it  does  not  answer  which  we  must 
answer  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  Christians.  For  ex- 
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Says . . . 


ample,  1 Peter  assumes  at  least  a moderately  hostile  en- 
vironment, socially  if  not  politically. 

There  are  many  Christians  in  the  world  today  who  also 
face  hostile  neighbors  and  governments.  But  how  shall  we 
respond  when  the  government  is  democratic  and  the  neigh- 
bors friendly?  Can  Peter  help  us  in  this  situation?  Yes,  if 
we  take  a little  time  to  reflect  on  his  message. 

In  the  spirit  of  Peter  we  will  have  respect  for  all, 
within  government  or  without.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Peter  urged  respect  for  persons  as  persons,  and 
not  a nation  as  total  entity.  This  is  why  I have  trouble 
with  Graham’s  easy  transition  from  emperor  to  the 
whole  nation.  But  certainly  we  do  well  to  show  respect 
for  all  whether  they  are  worthy  or  not.  Earnest  Chris- 
tians concerned  with  wrongdoing  may  forget  this. 

Another  Peter  strategy  is  willingness  to  suffer  if  need 
be  for  the  sake  of  one’s  faith  and  integrity.  This  especial- 
ly flies  in  the  face  of  today’s  conventional  wisdom.  But 
clearly  Peter  would  not  justify  or  encourage  a Christian 
to  join  in  a violent  revolution.  It  simply  was  not  his  way, 
nor  as  Peter  pointed  out,  was  it  the  way  of  Jesus. 

Instead  Peter  urges  the  Christian  in  a hard  place  to 
concentrate  on  doing  the  right  thing  himself.  For  he 
trusts  in  God  to  set  things  straight  on  the  “day  of 
visitation.”  Of  course,  this  too  seems  an  easy  doc- 
trine when  things  are  going  well.  But  now  is  a good 
time  to  think  about  it,  for  the  picture  could  change  | 

even  for  us.  Countries  which  have  had  open  societies 
may  change  in  a short  time. 

Peter  does  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  how  to  vote  in 
elections  or  whether  to  vote  at  all.  He  has  no  clear 

comments  on  the  B-1  bomber  or  whether  we  should 
protest  the  possible  removal  of  the  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  church  contributions.  (In  the  U.S.  this  was  tried 
and  church  people  protested  vigorously.) 

But  Peter  is  clear  about  the  Christian’s  identity  and  ' 
first  loyalty.  All  who  follow  Christ  are  God’s  special  ii 
people  with  God’s  special  calling.  With  this  as  a base 
Christians  move  out  to  discern  and  follow  what  the 

Spirit  directs  for  today.  — Daniel  Hertzler.  \ 
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Land:  For  Profit  or  for  Food? 


by  Gordon  Hunsberger 


“Land  belongs  not  only  to  those  who  possess  it  now, 
but  to  those  who  have  had  it  before,  and  to  countless 
generations  yet  unborn.  ” 

These  are  the  words  of  an  African  chief  who  rec- 
ognized mankind’s  stewardship  responsibilities  to  the 
land  more  than  many  North  Americans  do. 

Land  is  a finite,  nonrenewable  resource.  Other  than 


seafood,  man  is  dependent  on  land  for  his  food  needs, 
much  of  his  fiber  needs,  and  many  housing  needs. 

Until  quite  recently  in  history,  as  the  population  grew 
and  more  land  was  required,  there  were  new  lands  to 
discover  and  develop.  Suddenly,  however,  we  are  faced 
with  a rapidly  growing  population,  and  little  new  food 
producing  land  to  develop.  While  optimists  point  to  large 


undeveloped  areas  of  land  in  a country  such  as  Brazil, 
almost  all  of  the  land  with  high  productive  potential  in  the 
temperate  zones  is  already  in  food  production.  The  un- 
developed land  remaining  lies  mostly  in  the  tropics  and 
presents  many  problems  when  cleared  for  food  production. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  soils  of  the  large  Amazon 
river  valley. 

In  Europe,  where  there  has  been  a greater  population 
density  for  many  years,  people  have  become  more  aware 
of  the  importance  of  wise  land  use  than  we  in  North 
America,  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  looking  at 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  Western  plains,  assuming  that 
there  was  a never  ending  supply  of  land.  Learning  that  this 
is  not  so  is  a difficult  process  for  many. 

Furthermore  we  have  never  experienced  countrywide 
famine  in  North  America.  While  there  have  been  many 
crop  failures  and  while  there  is  malnutrition,  hunger,  and 
even  starvation  in  parts  of  our  countries,  these  are  be- 
cause of  unequal  distribution.  They  are  economic  and  social 
problems,  not  a problem  of  a lack  of  food.  Food  surpluses 
have  often  been  a problem  to  farmers,  reducing  prices 
below  cost  of  production.  These  and  other  factors  we  will 
discuss  later  make  it  difficult  to  persuade  governments  to 
introduce  policies  which  would  retain  high  quality  land  for 
food  production. 

Many  of  the  early  settlers  who  eame  to  North  America 
from  Europe  were  farmers  who  recognized  good  land  and 
settled  first  on  the  better  qualified  land.  The  result  was 
that  the  cities  often  sprang  up  on  this  good  quality  land 
as  well,  in  close  proximity  to  where  the  settlers  lived.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  southern  Ontario  where  almost  all  of 
the  major  cities  are  located  in  areas  of  the  best  land.  In 
recent  years  of  rapid  population  growth  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion, the  cities  are  expanding  rapidly  and  using  up  more 
and  more  of  this  better  quality  land  for  industry,  as  well  as 
housing  for  those  people  working  in  industry.  In  addition 
to  that,  our  growing  transportation  needs  are  using  up  large 
amounts  of  land  for  wide  highways  and  ever  larger  air- 
ports. 

To  achieve  effective  land  use  control  requires  govern- 
ment aetion.  If  left  to  individuals,  they  all  too  often  use 
the  land  in  a way  that  is  most  profitable  to  themselves,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  others.  The  public 
interest  usually  receives  little  or  no  consideration. 

In  Ontario  a land  classification  has  been  devised,  using 
grades  1-7.  Number  1 is  the  best  quality,  suitable  for  any 
kind  of  crop  production;  number  7 the  lowest  grade,  rocky 
and  unsuitable  for  crop  production  of  any  kind.  Southern 
Ontario  has  a climate  suitable  for  a variety  of  crops  that 
cannot  be  produced  in  quantity  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  Canada’s  grain,  corn,  and  soybeans  are  pro- 
duced there.  The  Niagara  peninsula  is  probably  the  coun- 
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try’s  most  productive  fruit  growing  area.  Yet  it  is  in  south- 
ern Ontario  where  most  of  the  industrial  growth  is  taking 
place. 

The  competition  for  land  is  continually  driving  prices 
higher.  As  cities  expand,  farmers  who  have  sold  their  land 
for  high  prices  are  able  to  bid  more  for  land  elsewhere  and 
prices  continue  to  rise  everywhere.  While  this  price  rise  is 
welcomed  by  farmers  wishing  to  sell  their  farms,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  land  use  must  be  determined 
by  other  than  eeonomic  factors.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
aceomplished  is  by  government  policy. 

Some  people,  of  course,  will  be  opposed  to  such  policy.  In 
the  forefront  of  the  opposition  will  be  the  land  speculators. 
These  are  people  who  through  keen  observation  or  by 
access  to  inside  information  of  land  zoning  plans,  or  by  sheer 
luck,  buy  land  and  hold  it  until  the  price  rises.  Then  they  , 
resell  it,  usually  without  making  any  improvements.  Some 
opposition  might  come  from  developers  as  well,  since  many 
of  them  speculate  in  land  as  well  as  develop  it.  Some  j 
farmers  who  hope  to  sell  their  land  for  development  would 
also  be  opposed,  but  when  doing  this  they  could  also  be  j 
classed  as  speculators.  Unless  they  had  had  higher  expenses* 
such  as  taxes,  these  farmers  would  have  difficulty  jus-  I 
tifying  their  claims,  as  would  other  speculators. 

To  introduce  the  kind  of  land  use  control  required  to 
preserve  number  one  and  two  land  for  food  production  re- 
quires a kind  of  political  courage  that  is  seldom  evident. 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  and  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  and  the  world  to  do  so.  The  church  should  be 
in  the  forefront  in  asking  for  this  kind  of  government 
policy.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  their  stewardship  for 
God’s  creation  should  let  their  voices  be  heard.  Money 
must  not  be  the  determining  factor  in  deciding  how  land  is 
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Two-hundred-acre  cornfield  on  the  farm  of  John  Weber  near  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 


used.  Jesus  Himself  said,  “You  cannot  serve  God  and 
money.”  The  Apostle  Paul  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when 
he  wrote,  “The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

What  has  been  said  of  southern  Ontario  can  well  be 
applied  to  many  other  areas  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

In  Haiti,  where  we  are  living  at  present,  there  is  also 
a land  use  problem,  although  it  is  quite  different.  Haiti 
is  a land  of  numerous  mountains,  many  of  which  are 
seriously  eroded.  There  are  also  fertile  valleys,  plains  and 
plateaus. 

Unfortunately  much  of  the  fertile  land  is  owned  by  wealthy 
non-farmers,  foreign  interests,  or  government.  The  goals  of 
these  in  most  cases  are  different  from  those  of  the  peasants. 
The  goal  of  the  peasant  is  food  production,  while  that  of 
the  non-farmer  is  profit.  Foreign  operators  are  also  in- 


terested in  exporting  as  much  of  the  profit  as  possible. 
Peasant  food  production  is  also  in  conflict  with  government 
policy,  which  is  to  export  as  much  as  possible  to  collect 
export  tax,  as  well  as  improve  its  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tion. 

Because  much  of  the  better  land  is  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nonfood  or  export  crops,  many  of  the  peasants  are 
forced  to  produce  their  food  on  the  incredibly  steep  moun- 
tain slopes.  This  means  much  hard  hand  labor,  and  often 
low  yields. 

In  spite  of  the  differences  in  details  the  same  basic 
principles  apply.  Food  is  a common  need  for  us  all.  Land 
is  required  to  produce  it.  Land  must  be  put  to  its 
best  use  for  the  good  of  the  most  people,  in  this  genera- 
tion and  the  generations  yet  to  come.  God  created  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  all  people  for  all  time. 
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Faith 
in  the 

Small  Farmer 

by  Maynard  Shelly 

India’s  farmers  have  increased  their  yields.  But  India 
still  gets  itself  used  all  too  often  as  an  example  of  all 
that  s wrong  with  farming  outside  North  America. 

Its  hungry  people  have  made  the  headlines  and  the 
evening  TV  news  shows  far  too  often  in  public  displays 
of  their  malnutrition.  Indeed,  its  past  shortages  of  food 
have  been  dramatic.  Yet,  its  need  for  outside  support  is 
really  quite  small  compared  to  the  food  it  produces. 

Barbara  Ward,  a British  economist,  says  that  “the  hopes 
of  feeding  most  of  mankind  in  the  longer  term  depend  on 
eight-acre  man,  ” meaning  those  farmers  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  who  work  hard  on  their  small  plots  of 
land  and  who  should  be  getting  the  most  possible  from  each 
square  foot  of  soil.  The  idea  is  good,  though  we  might 
better  speak  of  a two-acre  farmer. 

This  farmer  doesn  t have  much  to  work  with,  but  what 
he  lacks  in  resources,  he  makes  up  in  human  energy.  “The 
man  of  Bangladesh  has  an  endless  capacity  for  hard  work,  ” 
I said  several  years  ago  in  a portrait  of  one  such  cultivator 
in  the  motion  picture  film,  Bangladesh  Plowman.  “With- 
out relentless  toil,  he  could  never  have  survived  the  dis- 
asters large  and  small  that  have  been  a part  of  his  life.  ” 

Ken  Koehn,  who  worked  in  agriculture  development  in 
Bangladesh,  finds  much  strength  in  Asia’s  farmers.  In  an 
interview  for  Give  Us  Daily  Bread,  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee’s  new  film  on  the  world  food  crisis,  he  told  me 
that  India  “produces  almost  all  of  the  grain  it  needs  to 
feed  a population  of  600  million  people.  Actually,  in  1974 
the  USSR  imported  more  wheat  from  the  United  States 
than  India  imported  totally.’’ 

In  years  of  good  weather,  says  Koehn,  India  comes  close 
to  feeding  most  of  its  people.  Working  against  great  odds, 
its  small  farmers,  like  the  farmers  of  other  poor  countries, 
produce  “a  remarkably  high  percentage  of  the  food  that 
most  of  these  countries  need.  ” 
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Bengali  farmer  and  sons  prepare  ground  for  planting. 


In  a number  of  places  these  two-acre  farmers  are  work- 
ing miracles.  In  Taiwan  and  Egypt  such  farmers  match 
and  even  outproduce  North  American  farmers,  acre  for 
acre.  Egypt  raises  3,515  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  and 
Taiwan,  3,320.  The  United  States  trails  with  3,185 
pounds  per  acre. 

How  do  these  farmers  do  it?  By  working  longer  and 
harder  on  each  of  their  few  acres,  for  human  energy 
and  hand  labor  is  something  they  have  aplenty. 

Dare  we  hope  in  these  small  farmers?  Is  it  fair  for  us 
to  put  so  much  of  the  burden  of  feeding  the  world  on 
them?  Can  they  do  it? 

No,  says  T.  T.  Poleman,  professor,  of  international  food 
economics  at  Cornell  University’s  College  of  Agriculture. 
“The  noble  peasant  is  the  rich  man’s  delusion,  ” he  says, 
attacking  my  romantic  vision  of  the  sturdy  men  and  women 
who  work  the  rice  paddies  outside  those  palm-shaded  | 
villages  in  Bangladesh. 

Having  thus  been  labeled  and  put  in  my  place,  I con- 
tinue to  have  faith.  “The  hungry  want  an  opportunity  to 
feed  themselves,  ” I say  in  Give  Us  Daily  Bread,  still 
trying  to  hold  my  ground. 

Let’s  listen  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  two- 
acre  farms.  Consider  the  personal  meaning  of  poverty 
and  the  tough  spot  they’re  in.  They  need  a fair  price  for 
the  things  that  they  and  their  countries  have  to  sell  to 
us  — bananas,  bauxite,  chocolate,  coffee,  copper,  jute, 
oil,  tea,  and  hundreds  of  other  items. 

Good  news  for  the  poor  depends  on  world  grain  prices 
that  will  stay  within  reasonable  levels.  Can  something  be 
done?  An  international  grain  reserve  will  help  everyone 
everywhere.  But  it  will  take  more  teamwork  between  ' 
countries  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  We’ 11  be  making 
a beginning  in  supporting  the  world’s  small  farmers  by 
using  our  surplus  grain  to  build  up  a food  reserve  which 
all  countries  will  control  and  share.  Its  very  existence 
will  stablize  food  prices  throughout  the  world.  But  it  will  s 
mean  changes  in  our  way  of  living.  j 
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by  Adella  Kanagy 


Bicentennial  of  a Great  Hymn 


“ Rock  of  Ages!  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

In  1776  those  words  were  written  by  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady  of  England. 

Called  by  its  author  “a  living  and  a dying  prayer,”  this 
hymn  lives  on  as  the  prayer  of  multitudes,  in  many  lands, 
in  many  languages. 

Persons  cannot  save  themselves,  even  with  the  ad- 
vance of  culture  and  technology.  Sin  corrupts  every  heart 
in  every  generation.  Modern  sinners  need  a cure  for  sin 
just  as  much  as  when  Toplady  wrote: 

“Let  the  water  and  the  blood 

From  Thy  wounded  side  which  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 

Save  from  wrath  and  make  me  pure.  ” 

All  people  fail  to  keep  the  greatest  commandment; 
“Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind.”  Failing,  we  need  atonement,  at-one-ment  with 
God;  that  comes  only  as  the  gift  of  His  grace.  Expressed 
by  Toplady. 

“Not  the  labor  of  my  hands 
Can  fulfill  the  law’s  demands; 

Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know. 

Could  my  tears  forever  flow. 

All  for  sin  could  not  atone. 

Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone.  ” 

The  hymn  points  us  to  Jesus,  in  the  words  of  1 Co- 
rinthians 10:4,  “and  that  Rock  was  Christ.”  In  the  Old 


Testament,  rock  meant  a place  of  refuge,  and  God  is 
called  a Rock  many  times.  The  fullest  meaning  of  this 
spiritual  figure  was  fleshed  out  in  Christ,  the  “Rock  of 
Ages.  ” Near  the  church  in  Somerset,  England,  where 
Toplady  served  as  curate,  was  a rocky  crag.  There 
in  his  view  the  great  Burrington  Gorge  Rock  rose 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  a majestic  object  lesson 
of  the  great  Rock  of  which  he  sang. 

Augustus  M.  Toplady  was  born  in  Farnham,  Surrey, 
England,  in  1740,  the  only  child  of  his  soon- widowed 
mother.  As  a youth,  he  happened  into  a lay  preaching 
service  where  a handful  of  people  were  gathered  in  a 
barn,  and  heard  the  text  of  Ephesians  2:13:  “But  now 
in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.”  His  testimony:  “Un- 
der that  sermon  I was,  I trust,  brought  nigh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  in  August  1756.  ” 

He  became  a student  for  the  ministry.  For  relaxation 
from  study,  he  composed  poems  and  hymns.  He  became 
a popular  evangelical  preacher. 

In  1776  he  published  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public 
and  Private  Worship,  the  fruit  of  some  years  of  writing. 
He  was  in  poor  health  so  that  he  could  not  continue 
his  public  ministry.  On  August  11,  1778,  according  to 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  “He  died  as  he  had  lived,  full  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  joy.”  He  was  thirty-eight.  It  is 
said  that  Toplady  was  singing  one  of  his  own  hymns 
when  he  died.  ^ 


OK  and  OK 

by  Ray  Keim 


when  God  Says  You’re  OK  by  Jon  Tal  Murphree,  Inter- 
Varsity,  1975,  $2.95. 

Jon  Tal  Murphree  defines  his  purpose  for  writing  and 
sets  the  stage  nicely  in  his  introduction  to  this  book.  He 
gives  credit  to  Thomas  A.  Harris  for  the  book,  I’m  OK  — 
You’re  OK\  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  does  not  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  the  author;  then  he  goes  ahead  in  an 
interesting,  highly  readable,  systematic  way  to  do  what  he 
set  out  to  do  — “to  express  the  Christian  message  through 
Harris’  structures,  and  apply  those  structures  to  practical 
Christian  living.  ” I feel  the  author  fulfilled  his  stated 
purpose  quite  well. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  book  I appreciated  most 
was  his  use  of  illustrations.  This  not  only  makes  the  book 
interesting,  but  helps  to  stamp  the  points  into  one’s 
mind  by  associating  them  with  the  illustration.  He  also 
ties  the  various  answers  given  by  Christian  faith  to 
answers  given  by  philosophers  of  the  past,  and  I liked 
the  way  he  allowed  the  reader  to  decide  the  appropriate- 


ness or  rightness  of  the  answers.  Murphree’s  lack  of  vin- 
dictiveness saved  him,  in  my  opinion,  from  implying 
that  he  had  the  answers. 

This  strategy  makes  the  author  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  critics  who  want  to  be  spoon-fed,  or  “told.  ” But  for 
persons  who  wish  to  practice  discernment  on  their  own, 
he  is  quite  appealing. 

His  definition  of  what  it  ultimately  means  to  say  “I’m 
OK  ” was  both  useful  to  me  and  scriptural.  One  cannot 
really  say  “I’m  OK  ” until  he  knows  who  made  him  and 
why  he  was  made.  The  search  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions  is  presented  both  as  a point  in  time  when 
one  comes  in  contact  with  God,  and  as  a process  of 
continued  growth. 

Even  though  the  author  stated  in  his  introduction  that 
reading  Harris’  book  was  not  a prerequisite  to  reading  this 
one,  I feel  this  book  will  bring  additional  insight  to  those 
who  have  read  Harris.  Also  it  will  stimulate  the  wish  to 
read  it  for  those  who  have  not  yet  done  so.  ^ 
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The  Cross 
on  a Canteen 

by  Martin  H.  Schrag 

A North  Vietnamese  soldier  with  a cross  on  his  can- 
teen? So  read  the  account.  What  does  one  make  of  that? 

To  start  from  the  beginning,  I was  reading  an  article 
dealing  with  the  changes  in  Saigon  as  the  result  of  the 
communist  takeover  of  the  city  and  South  Vietnam  in 
1975.  Much  of  the  content  of  the  article  was  written  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief  worker,  Earl  Martin. 
Among  the  things  mentioned  was  a meeting  between  a 
Vietnamese  staff  member  of  the  Mennonite  Center  in  Saigon 
and  a North  Vietnamese  soldier.  Mr.  Martin,  in  Saigon  at 
the  time  of  the  incident,  wrote,  “One  of  the  staff  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Center  in  Saigon  was  very  apprehensive 
about  what  the  change  of  government  would  mean.  But 
the  day  after  the  PRG  troops  arrived  he  ventured  out  into 
the  streets  and  spied  a cross  on  the  canteen  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  north.  He  mustered  up  enough  courage 
to  walk  up  and  inquire  of  the  soldier  if  he  was  a Chris- 
tian. The  soldier  replied  that  indeed  he  was.  The  two 
men  embraced  in  the  street  and  our  staff  member  came 
back  to  the  office  all  excited  about  the  “enemy”  soldier 
who  was  a Christian”  {Mennonite  Weekly  Review,  Sept. 
11,  1975). 

Many  questions  came  to  my  mind  as  1 reflected  on 
this  incident.  Was  this  soldier  from  the  north  an  ex- 
ample of  a Christian  fighting  in  a communist  cause? 
If  so,  did  he  do  it  on  his  understanding  of  Romans  13? 
Or  did  the  soldier  see  the  war  as  one  of  national  indepen- 
dence? And  how  was  it  that  one  in  the  North  Vietnam 
Army  would  have  a cross  on  his  canteen?  Did  all  Chris- 
tians in  that  Army  have  crosses  on  their  canteens?  If 
so,  why?  It  did  not  sound  like  the  kind  of  thing  commu- 
nists would  do  or  even  allow.  If  the  soldier  put  the 
cross  on  the  canteen  himself,  was  it  with  the  permis- 
sion of  his  commanding  officer?  Was  the  cross  an  effort 
to  witness  despite  the  involvement  in  the  war?  Did  he 
think  he  might  be  treated  better  in  the  South  if  he 
identified  himself  as  a Christian? 

One  fact  was  significant  and  that  was  that  two  embraced 
when  each  knew  the  other  was  a Christian.  For  a moment, 
and  it  must  have  been  a precious  moment,  commitment 
to  Christ  transcended  the  political  situation.  Unfortunately, 


Martin  H.  Schrag  is  chairman  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  department 
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however,  it  was  only  for  a moment. 

If  the  two  men  had  met  on  the  battlefield  in  the  two 
opposing  armies,  no  doubt  at  a distance  (on  the  ground 
or  in  the  air)  they  would  have  sought  to  kill  one  another. 
When  the  identity  of  the  enemy  is  not  known  (be  he 
actually  a Christian  or  a non-Christian)  then  he  can  be 
treated  simply  as  the  enemy  (check  Matthew  5:43-48).  In 
hand  to  hand  combat,  however,  in  which  instance  the 
cross  on  the  canteen  could  be  visible,  what  would  the 
two  do? 

Would  Mr.  Nam,  the  worker  from  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
ter, have  shouted,  “Don’t  kill  me,  I too  am  a Chris- 
tian”? Would  the  two  then  have  temporarily  suspended 
the  war  and  embraced  in  mid-battle?  What  would  their 
buddies  have  thought  about  such  behavior  on  the  battle- 
field? Actually  the  embrace  could  have  made  them  per- 
fect targets  for  those  who  did  not  know  two  Christians 
were  doing  what  should  come  naturally  for  fellow-believers. 

And  what  if  Mr.  Nam  and  Mr.  Lo  (just  to  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  soldier  a name)  had  fellow  Christians 
fighting  by  their  side,  would  they  not  have  wanted  to  have 
others  share  the  embrace?  “By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  to  another. ’’ 

Had  the  two  embraced  and  not  had  any  Christian  bud- 
dies beside  them,  what  would  they  have  done  after  the 
embrace  — gone  on  with  the  killing  of  non-Christian 
Vietnamese?  That  would  not  have  been  glory  for  them. 
It  would  indeed  have  been  a very  strange  method  of 
evangelism. 

There  could  have  been  another  development  after  Mr. 
Nam  shouted  that  he  was  a Christian.  Would  the  two  have 
trusted  each  other?  After  all,  the  shout  could  only  have 
been  a trick.  What  if  one  had  dropped  his  weapon  and  the 
other  did  not?  The  one  could  have  dispatched  the  other 
to  heaven  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  Given  the  prop- 
paganda,  Mr.  Nam  might  have  seen  the  cross  on  the 
canteen  but  decided  to  proceed  to  kill  Mr.  Lo,  as  a cross 
on  the  canteen  of  a communist  soldier  could  only  mean 
trickery.  The  problem  is  more  complex  than  being  asked 
what  one  would  do  if  someone  attacked  one’s  wife. 

The  incident  of  the  cross  on  the  canteen  was  so 
intriguing  I wrote  to  Gayle  Koontz,  the  author  of  the 
article.  She  passed  my  letter  onto  Earl  Martin  who  by  that 
time  was  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  indicated  there  were  Christians  with  the  Viet  Cong, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  and  the  Saigon  forces.  Thus 
Christians  meeting  on  the  battlefield  very  likely  had 
actually  happened.  It  has  taken  place  in  Europe  for  cen- 
turies and  the  church  in  effect  (in  regard  to  war)  has 
said  we  have  no  king  but  Caesar. 

The  cross  on  the  canteen  should  remind  all  Christians 
that  the  commitment  to  Christ  transcends  all  other  commit- 
ments even  if  it  seems  the  sword  determines  history. 
With  Abraham  our  call  is  obedience.  God  wins  the  victory. 
Christians  killing  Christians  as  well  as  non-Christians 
is  a denial  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^ 
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The 

Story  of 

Hans  Haslibacher 

by  Hans  Kaser 


The  last  moments  of  the  Martyr  Hans  Haslibacher. 


One  day  in  the  late  summer  in  1571  a peculiar  group 
of  travelers  was  making  its  way  from  the  Castle  of 
I Trachselwald  down  toward  Griinematt,  through  Ramsei 
and  the  hills  of  Weggissen,  destined  for  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. An  armed  man  was  leading  a horse  by  its  reins. 

! Behind  the  rider  strode  a second  armed  man.  Upon  the 
horse  there  sat  a bearded  old  man  with  a large  slouch  hat 
i on  his  head  and  a rough  cloak  over  his  shoulders. 

Whoever  gazed  into  his  face  noticed  that  here  was  a 
man  in  whom  an  unshakable  conviction  was  fused  with  a 

Erare  love;  a man  who  would  permit  not  one  iota  to  be 
subtracted  from  his  faith,  yet  whose  bearing  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellowmen  permitted  the  expression  of 
I love  alone. 

It  was  the  elderly  Hans  Haslibacher,  the  Anabaptist 
teacher  from  Haslibach,  near  Sumiswald.  He  had  already 
I suffered  much  on  account  of  his  faith!  He  had  been  im- 
' prisoned.  Then  he  was  banished.  From  his  relatives  the 
i provincial  governor  collected  a fine  totaling  five-hundred 
pounds,  undoubtedly  the  sum  of  his  wealth. 

But  the  elderly  Haslibacher  could  not  remain  quiet  while 
away  from  home.  He  felt  led  to  go  to  his  brethren  in  the 
I Emmental  to  comfort  and  strengthen  them.  Although  the 
» erstwhile  esteemed  farmer  of  means  was  now  poor  and 
without  rights,  how  could  this  harm  him?  His  rights  of 
citizenship  he  had  gained  in  a different  world;  neither 
moth  nor  rust  could  touch  his  riches.  One  more  time  he 


This  account  was  published  in  Switzerland  in  1926.  It  was  translated  by 
Leonard  Gross  and  published  in  Mennonite  Historical  Bulletin  in  January 
1976. 


entered  the  house  that  had  once  been  his  own  home;  his 
son  who  took  him  in  had  to  pay  a stiff  fine  as  punishment. 

Only  too  soon  the  governor’s  constables  appeared  from 
the  dark  fortress  of  Trachselwald  and  the  elderly  Hans 
once  again  was  locked  up  like  a dangerous  criminal.  How 
often  had  he  already  needed  to  travel  to  Bern  to  defend 
himself  before  the  austere  authorities!  Today  Hans  Hasli- 
bacher was  taking  this  trip  for  the  last  time. 

We  see  in  our  imagination  here  and  there  a farmer,  who, 
while  resting  on  his  rake  and  gazing  at  the  old  man,  is 
bearing  a secret  grudge  against  the  ruling  nobility  in 
Bern.  We  also  see  how  from  a thicket  a bearded  Ana- 
baptist brother  is  watching  and  waiting,  to  see  the  be- 
loved teacher  one  last  time.  Now,  now  — for  the  very  last 
time — he  has  seen  him.  Tears  flow  over  his  rough  cheeks. 
Something  wells  up  overpower! ngly  in  his  heart,  but  no 
feelings  of  revenge.  There  is  no  longer  room  for  vengeance 
in  the  soul  of  a true  Anabaptist.  In  the  place  of  vengeance 
must  come  love  into  the  heart. 

Haslibacher  was  led  into  the  capital  and  incarcerated.  Re- 
peatedly men  of  learning  came  to  him  to  bring  him  to  a 
different  persuasion.  According  to  tradition  he  was  even 
tortured.  As  all  attempts  of  conversion  had  no  effect,  Hasli- 
bacher was  sentenced  to  death. 

One  day  in  autumn  1571,  after  eating  his  hangman  s feast, 
he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  Through  all  this 
the  faithful  Hans  remained  of  good  courage;  a smile  may 
well  have  graced  his  face  when  the  deathblow  fell.  — From 
Hans  Kaser,  “Ausserkirchliche  Christliche  Versammlun- 
gen  im  Unter-Emmenthal,”  published  in  Brosamen  (1926). 
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Youth-Adult  Education  Proposal 
Will  Go  to  Denominations 


A many-pronged  proposal  for  youth 
and  adult  Christian  education  curriculum 
has  been  drawn  up  by  representatives 
of  six  Anabaptist-oriented  denominations, 
who  will  take  it  for  approval  to  their 
policymaking  boards  during  the  next  year. 

The  proposal  was  drawn  up  May  20-22 
in  Vineland,  Ontario,  at  a consultation 
called  by  the  publishing  council  of  The 
Foundation  Series  (a  new  cooperative 
curriculum  for  children)  to  consider  curricu- 
lum needs  above  grade  eight.  Present 
at  the  consultation  were  about  40  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite  Church,  the  Mennonite  Church, 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
and  Evangelical  Mennonite  Conference 
(Canada). 

Included  in  the  proposal  are  an  exten- 
sion of  The  Foundation  Series  to  grades 
nine  to  twelve,  an  adult  study  series  on 
the  themes  of  The  Foundation  Series, 
continuation  of  and  encouragement  of 
cooperation  “where  that  is  desired”  on  the 
Uniform  Series  for  adults  (GC  and  MC 
groups  already  cooperate  here),  publica- 
tion of  elective  studies  cooperatively  or 
separately,  sharing  of  leadership-training 
resources  and  personnel,  and  the  setting 
up  of  an  educational  council  for  sharing 
of  information  among  the  denominational 
groups.  The  council  would  be  similar 
to  the  Council  of  Mission  Board  Secre- 
taries of  the  Home  Ministries  Council. 

The  groups  represented  at  the  consul- 
tation are  free  to  accept  or  reject  any  or 
all  parts  of  the  proposal  and  to  participate 
at  any  level  they  wish. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  Mennonite  Church,  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren are  presently  cooperating  on  The 
Foundation  Series  for  Nursery  through 
Grade  8.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  Sep- 
tember 1977.  These  four  groups  would 
probably  cooperate  again  on  the  exten- 
sion of  The  Foundation  Series  through 
Grade  12. 

This  extension  was  proposed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  Uniform  Series  for  youth. 
“The  six-year  sequence  of  the  Uniform 
Series  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  four- 
year  school  experience  of  youth,”  said  the 


proposal.  The  proposal  also  recommended 
“flexibility  and  variability”  in  curriculum 
for  this  age-group. 

The  adult  series  on  themes  of  The 
Foundation  Series  would  focus  on  Ana- 
baptist interpretation  of  the  Bible,  pos- 
sibly including  specific  Bible  book  studies. 

The  publishing  council  of  The  Founda- 
tion Series  has  been  asked  to  appoint 
a task  force  to  prepare  proposals  for 
the  production  of  such  curricula  for  youth 
and  adults. 

In  addition,  denominations  might  pro- 
duce a variety  of  elective  materials  for 
youth  and  adults  through  either  (1) 
cooperative  publication,  (2)  cooperative 
planning,  separate  publication,  and  coop- 
erative use,  or  (3)  separate  publication 
and  cooperative  use. 

Court  Rules  in  Favor 
of  Reformed  Mennonites 

A Cumberland  County  (Pa.)  court  has 
refused  to  order  the  Reformed  Mennonite 
Church  to  stop  shunning  the  excommuni- 
cated Robert  Bear  and  Bear  is  entitled 
to  no  money  for  alleged  losses  on  his 
potato  farm. 

Charging  that  Bear  had  engaged  in 
wrongful  conduct  in  his  fight  against  the 
Reformed  Mennonites,  Judge  Clinton  R. 
Weidner  said  in  his  decision  (June  24) 
that  Bear  “came  into  this  court  with  un- 
clean hands.”  In  a 36-page  opinion  Judge 
Weidner  took  issue  with  Bear  in  every 
area  of  the  law  that  he  had  contested 
in  the  widely  publicized  case  (see  “The 
Shunning  Case,”  Gospel  Herald,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1976,  p.  124). 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  the 
judge  said  that  Bear  “used  every  tactic 
that  could  have  been  used  to  taunt, 
defame,  embarrass,  and  destroy”  the 
church,  his  wife.  Gale,  and  the  two 
bishops,  Glenn  Gross  and  J.  Henry 
Fisher.  The  latter  two  had  been  named 
in  the  complaint.  Weidner  noted  that 
Bear  had  waged  a $20,000  publicity 
campaign  against  the  church  and  had 
taunted  it  “knowing  the  church  would 
not  come  to  court  to  redress  the  wrongs 
against  them.” 


Weidner  said  that  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting the  church  and  its  members  from 
teaching  or  practicing  avoidance,  an 
important  part  of  their  faith,  would  violate 
the  right  of  free  exercise  of  religious  be- 
liefs under  both  the  Pennsylvania  and 
U.S.  constitutions  and  would  “cause 
serious  and  irreparable  harm”  to  the  church 
and  its  members. 

Bear’s  complaint  had  asked  that  the 
church  stop  shunning  him  and  that  it 
pay  him  $40,000  in  damages  for  losses 
he  claimed  to  have  suffered  in  his  potato 
farming  business.  Weidner  challenged 
Bear’s  claim  that  the  church  was  respon- 
sible for  financial  losses  saying,  “Testi- 
mony conclusively  demonstrates  that 
while  Bear  was  ready  and,  by  his  own 
estimates,  financially  able  to  farm  in  1973, 
he  chose,  of  his  own  volition,  not  to  do 
so.” 

Chief  defender  for  the  church  has  been 
the  constitutional  lawyer  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  William  B.  Ball. 

Several  weeks  before  the  court’s  decision. 
Bear  announced  that  he  would  quit  his 
fight  in  court  but  would  continue  to 
appeal  to  the  public.  — Levi  Miller 


H.  Ernest  Bennett  and  Gwen  Peachey  present 
Nasri  and  Sou’ad  Zanairi  with  a gift  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting 


Assistant  Jordan  Director 
Visits  North  America 

From  June  15  to  July  15  Nasri  Zananiri, 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  assistant 
to  the  director  in  Jordan,  and  his  wife, 
Sou’ad,  are  visiting  North  America  for  in- 
service  educational  experience. 

The  Zananiris  will  visit  the  Akron,  Pa., 
Henderson  and  Beatrice,  Neb.;  Newton, 
Kan.;  southern  Manitoba  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  areas  during  their  travels. 
At  each  location  they  will  visit  local  in- 
stitutions such  as  psychiatric  hospitals, 
children’s  institutions,  and  welfare  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  rural  communities  and 
agribusinesses  related  to  poultry,  live- 
stock, and  crop  production. 

The  Zananiris  are  also  looking  forward 
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to  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
North  American  Mennonites,  who  provide 
finances  and  material  aid  for  the  MCC  pro- 
grams in  Jordan,  and  especially  to  meet- 
ing again  the  many  persons  who  have 
served  with  MCC  in  Jordan.  “I  have 
worked  for  about  25  MCC  people  in 
Jordan,  ” Nasri  said. 

Out-Spokin'  Backpacking 
Open  to  Hikers 

Out-Spokin’  invites  persons  from  ages 
14  to  25  to  join  backpacking  trips  Aug. 
8-13  and  24-29.  The  first  will  take  place 
in  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont.,  the  second 
in  Great  Smoky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Tenn. 

Backpacking  is  a new  feature  of  Out- 
Spokin’,  a biking  organization  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Like  bike  hikes,  backpacking  trips 
are  intended  to  combine  good  recreation 
with  a group  experience  and  spiritual 
growth.  Guidelines  for  backpackers  include 
a statement  of  the  fourfold  purpose  of  all 
Out-Spokin’  backpacking  trips:  to  provide 
for  a meaningful  Christian  encounter, 
to  share  some  of  that  meaning  with 
others,  to  become  better  equipped  to 
contribute  to  home  churches,  and  to  have 
; good  fun  and  recreation. 

Backpackers  carry  all  their  gear  (cloth- 
ing, bedding,  food)  on  their  backs.  Out- 
Spokin’  provides  equipment.  A basic  fee 
covers  backpack  rental,  camping  fees  and 
equipment,  food,  insurance,  and  administra- 
tive costs. 

Hike  leaders  are  Gary  and  Shar  Yordy, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  For  more  information 
write:  Out-Spokin’,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

! 

Gospel  Herald: 

A Good  Year  in  75 

I The  Gospel  Herald  sustained  a net 
j!  loss  of  $527  in  the  1975-76  fiscal  year, 
i according  to  the  publisher’s  annual 
( report  released  in  May.  Since  the  Herald 
( is  a nonprofit  publication,  this  is  essen- 
\ tially  a satisfactory  report.  Though  the 
(■  editors  would  prefer  to  see  a $527  sur- 
; plus,  the  financial  aim  of  the  Herald  is 
ji  to  cover  costs  and  overhead  only,  not  to 
' make  a profit  on  its  service  to  the  church, 
j The  1975-76  picture  is  a contrast  to 
i1  1974-75  when  there  was  a loss  of  $7,103. 

I This  was  the  year  of  a sizable  increase 
■ in  paper  cost.  The  price  of  the  Herald 
established  early  in  the  year  did  not  an- 
I ticipate  this  sharp  increase. 

I Since  the  Gospel  Herald  is  not  directly 
subsidized  by  the  Mennonite  Church  or- 
ganizaion,  its  only  sources  of  income  are 
1 subscription  sales  and  advertising  from 


church  agencies.  In  1975-76  subscription 
income  was  $164,733  and  advertising  in- 
come $10,204  for  a total  of  $174,937. 
Manufacturing  costs  were  $90,510;  editorial 
costs,  $36,364;  distribution  and  related  ex- 
penses, $36,050;  general  and  administra- 
tive overhead,  $12,540. 

Overseas  MCC  Programs 
Get  New  Leaders 

New  country  directors  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
programs  in  Lesotho,  Jordan,  and  Jamaica. 

Wayne  and  Kathleen  Royer,  along  with 
their  two  children.  Josh  and  Carrie,  have 
assumed  leadership  of  the  MCC  pro- 
gram in  Lesotho.  The  Royers  are  members 
of  Southside  Fellowship  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
They  previously  served  with  MCC  as 
teachers  in  Kenya. 

The  MCC  program  in  Lesotho  has 
stressed  education  most  strongly,  but  in- 
volves a number  of  other  areas  as  well. 
An  MCC  pharmacist  serves  the  Private 
Health  Association  of  Lesotho,  and  another 
volunteer  has  been  loaned  to  the  Christian 
Council  of  Lesotho  as  a development  offi- 
cer. Future  involvements  could  also  include 
agricultural  development  programs. 

David  and  Sena  Osborne  have  returned 
to  the  Middle  East  for  David  s third  and 
Sena’s  second  terms  with  MCC  in  this 
area,  this  time  to  serve  in  the  directorship 


of  MCC  programs  in  Jordan.  David  served 
at  Beit  Jala  Mennonite  School  in  West 
Bank  previous  to  the  1967  war  when  West 
Bank  was  part  of  Jordan  and  again  since 
the  war  after  West  Bank  became  part  of 
the  territory  currently  occupied  by  Israel. 
Sena  was  in  West  Bank  serving  as  nurse 
at  the  Beit  Jala  school  and  working  with 
Arab  women  in  the  rjeedlework  project.  The 
Osbornes  are  members  of  Hesston  Menno- 
nite Church. 

MCC  programs  in  Jordan  have  been 
changing  during  the  past  several  years 
from  focusing  on  relief  and  emergency  aid 
to  war  victims  to  focusing  on  agricultural 
and  rural  development  and  education.  Kin- 
dergartens involving  700  children  and  wom- 
en s community  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished in  two  Palestinian  refugee  camps. 
Agricultural  projects  include  tree  planting, 
irrigation  development,  and  general 
agricultural,  dairy,  and  poultry  exten- 
sion. A needlework  project  supplies  sup- 
plemental income  for  Palestinian  women. 

Edward  and  Louise  Janzen  of  Dundas, 
Ont.,  have  taken  leadership  in  the  MCC 
program  in  Jamaica,  which  is  basically 
a program  which  involves  MCC  teachers 
working  in  Jamaican  schools  but  which  also 
includes  nutritionists  and  economic  develop- 
ment workers  in  areas  such  as  training 
youth  to  make  craft  items  and  setting  up 
a toy-making  industry  which  trains  persons 
as  well  as  produces  toys.  The  Janzens 
are  members  of  Hamilton  Mennonite 
Church  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 


From  June  8-18,  24  adults  and  seven 
children  gathered  in  Akron,  Pa.,  for  orien- 
tation for  preparation  for  assignments  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee,  abroad 
and  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  10-day 
sessions  included  input  from  Tony  Campolo, 
sociology  professor  at  Eastern  College, 
and  Dan  Hess,  communications  professor 


from  Goshen  College,  in  addition  to  staff 
persons  from  the  MCC  headquarters  office. 
Mennonite  church  participants  in  the  or- 
ientation were  left  to  right:  Wayne  and 
Kathy  Royer  with  Joshua  and  Carrie,  Dale 
Long,  Gerald  Heistand,  Anne  Good,  Ernie 
and  Roberta  Kandel,  David  and  Sena 
Osborne  and  Ryan  and  Troy. 
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1976  Overseas  Seminar  Participants  included  (kneeling,  left  to  right):  Dianne  Emmert  (Brazil), 
Stan  (and  Jane")  Freyenberger  (Ghana),  David  (and  Wilma)  Shank  (West  Africa),  Anna  Marie  Kurtz" 
(Ghana),  Daniel  and  Eunice  Miller  (Uruguay),  Jeanette  and  James  Krabill  (West  Africa);  (seated); 
Ronald  and  Vickie  Weirich  (Brazil),  Genevieve  and  John  Friesen  (India),  Carl  and  Sharon  Weaver 
(Latin  America),  Bonita  and  John  Driver  (Uruguay);  (row  three):  Noreen  Polzin  (Nigeria),  Robert  and 
Wilda  Otto"  (Belgium),  Florence  Nafziger  (India),  Gladys  Widmer  (Puerto  Rico),  Wendell  and  Karen 
Amstutz  (Bolivia),  Eugene  and  Louella  Blosser  (Japan),  Ruth  and  Jon  Beachy  (Paraguay);  (back  row): 
Alfred  Polzin  (Nigeria),  Lois  and  Robert  Witmer  (France),  Ruth  and  Delbert  Erb  (Argentina),  Ralph 
and  Genevieve  Buckwalter  (Japan),  Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  (India),  Herman  and  Marie  Hartzler 
(Spain).  Not  pictured:  Mary  and  Ernest  Smucker"  (India),  Berneda  and  Dean  Wyse"  (Nepal). 

"Unable  to  be  present  for  commissioning. 

Missionary  Seminar  Ends  with  Commissioning 


Ontario  Mennonite  congregations 
commissioned  workers  on  July  4 who  will 
scatter  in  1976  to  overseas  assignments 
with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

An  estimated  800  to  900  persons  gath- 
ered for  the  afternoon  commissioning 
at  Bingeman  Park,  Kitchener.  Joe  Nighs- 
wander,  vice-president  of  the  Menno- 
nite Mission  Board  of  Ontario,  acted  as 
worship  leader  and  Newton  Gingrich, 
president  of  the  Western  Ontario  Mission 
Board,  led  the  commissioning.  David  A. 
Shank,  one  of  the  commissioned,  gave  the 
message,  “Ambassadors  of  Christs 
Kingdom.”  An  ambassador  is  one  who 
represents  another,  he  said.  “Our  model 
for  ambassadorship  is  Jesus  Christ.  Period.” 
Although  Dave’s  father  and  persons 
such  as  C.  F.  Derstine  modeled  kingdom 
servanthood  for  him,  ultimately  the 
only  adequate  model  could  be  Jesus  Christ. 

Jeanette  Krabill,  one  of  the  19  new  ap- 
pointees, told  of  her  leading  into  mission- 
ary service.  Her  leading  included  the  in- 
fluence of  family,  her  interests  and  talents, 
and  formal  preparation  to  become  part 
of  the  church  in  service  overseas.  Robert 
Witmer  shared  experiences  out  of  their 
years  of  ministry  in  France. 

The  commissioning  concluded  a ten-day- 
long seminar  held  at  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  home  office.  Thirty-six  of  the 
44  persons  in  the  1976  overseas  seminar 
traveled  to  Ontario  by  bus  for  a weekend 
rally  and  commissioning.  Saturday  after- 


noon, missionaries  and  staff  from  the 
Mission  Board  met  with  congregational 
representatives  in  seven  locations,  and 
in  three  locations  for  evening  youth  ral- 
lies. Sunday  morning,  persons  spoke  in 
50  congregations  of  the  two  conferences. 

Responses  to  the  missions  rally  indi- 
cated that  mutual  strengthening  happened 
whereby  missionaries  and  congregations 
closed  the  distance  that  each  often  feels 
from  the  other.  A similar  rally  and  com- 
missioning will  probably  be  planned  in 
another  area  of  the  Mennonite  Church  as 
part  of  the  1977  Overseas  Missions  Semi- 
nar. 

Anabaptist  Heritage 
Games  to  Be  Released 

A series  of  three  games  designed  to 
teach  Anabaptist  history  and  faith  in  an 
enjoyable  way  are  scheduled  for  release 
on  July  1.  The  games  are  a project  of 
James  Drescher,  Mennonite  teacher  and 
peace  activist,  who  has  long  felt  that  learn- 
ing about  our  faith  and  heritage  should 
be  fun. 

The  first  game,  entitled  “Persecution,”  is 
about  126  people  from  Mennonite,  Brethren 
in  Christ,  and  Church  of  the  Brethren  his- 
tory. It  involves  answering  questions  about 
these  persons  and  moving  up  a board  or 
being  “persecuted  ” and  sent  back  to  the 
beginning  if  answers  can  t be  given.  The 
second  game,  called  “What  and  Where,” 


deals  with  key  places  and  events  in  Ana- 
baptist history.  The  third  game,  “BAP,” 
deals  with  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Ana- 
baptist groups. 

Drescher  developed  the  games  after 
gathering  information  from  a number  of 
historians  and  scholars. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  is  assisting  the  project  by  purchasing 
100  games  for  promotional  purposes  and 
loaning  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  printing 
the  first  game. 

John  Stoner  and  Ted  Koontz,  Peace 
Section  staff  persons  who  have  worked  with 
Jim  Drescher  on  the  games,  feel  that  the 
idea  of  teaching  Anabaptist  history  and 
values  through  games  has  potential  and 
are  hoping  that  these  games  might  be  of 
assistance  in  the  church’s  educational  task. 
The  games  can  be  used  in  children’s  Sun- 
day school  classes,  summer  Bible  schools, 
and  other  church  education  settings,  as  well 
as  with  families  in  the  home. 

Games  can  be  ordered  from  Anabaptist 
Heritage  Games,  675  Hartman  Station 
Road,  Lancaster,  PA  17601. 

Spots  Produced 
for  I nvitation-to-Live 

A set  of  from  10  to  12  radio  spots 
is  now  in  production  on  the  “Invitation 
to  Live”  multimedia  campaign  theme,  ac- 
cording to  David  Thompson,  project 
director  for  the  Inter-Mennonite  Media 
Group  developing  the  campaign. 

The  spots  will  encourage  listeners  to 
reach  out  to  others,  especially  to  persons 
who  may  feel  alone  or  unwanted,  such 
as  the  elderly,  teenagers,  and  dropouts. 

The  spots  are  part  of  the  larger  cam- 
paign which  will  make  use  of  television 
spots,  bus  cards,  buttons,  and  the  like 
to  reinforce  the  same  basic  message. 

The  spots  are  being  produced  in  three 
locations:  the  Mennonite  Brethren  studio 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  a production  house 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts’ studio  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

A late  summer  release  date  has  been 
set.  Distribution  in  Canada  will  be  handled 
by  Mennonite  Radio  and  Television,  the 
Winnipeg-based  inter-Mennonite  group 
serving  Canada.  Mennonite  Media  Ser- 
vices, the  marketing  division  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  will  distribute  the  spots  in  the 
United  States. 

The  spots  were  written  by  Melodie 
Miller  Davis  and  J.  Allen  Brubaker, 
both  staff  writers  for  Mennonite  Broad- 
casts, and  by  David  W.  Augsburger,  former 
writer-producer-narrator  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts. 

Another  set  of  radio  spots  is  being  de- 
veloped to  help  youth  understand  some 
of  the  basic  principles  of  life  as  stated 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
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There  are  approximately  1,800  copies 
of  the  paperbound  Church  Hymnal 
Selections  which  were  used  by  Menno- 
nite  General  Conference  but  will  not 
be  used  in  the  future.  Each  booklet  con- 
tains 138  songs  selected  from  the  Church 
Hymnal.  These  are  available  to  any 
interested  persons  or  groups  on  a first- 
come-first-served  basis  for  the  cost  of 
postage  and  handling.  Send  requests 
to  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Church 
and  Community  Service  Dept.,  616  Wal- 
nut Avenue.  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  Include 
50e  for  five  copies  or  less  and  10(t 
each  for  more  than  five  copies.  Pay- 
ment must  accompany  request. 

Larry  O.  Howland 
was  installed  as  mini- 
ster of  teaching  and 
evangelism  on  June 
20  at  Bethel  Menno- 
nite Church,  Ashley, 

Mich.  Larry  was  con- 
verted in  the  Lapeer 
County  Jail  in  1965. 

After  his  conversion, 
he  felt  a call  to  the 
ministry,  for  which  he 
spent  many  years  in 
preparation.  Larry,  his  wife,  Bonnie,  and 
3-year-old  Rebecca,  reside  at  R.  1, 
Elsie,  Mich.,  and  are  members  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church. 

Bolivia  illustrates  the  extended  work 
of  MCC  through  national  and  international 
volunteers.  There  are  36  North  American 
volunteers,  but  during  1976  there  are 
also  17  Latin  Americans,  most  of  them 
Bolivians,  involved  in  the  program.  Others 
come  from  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

The  Choraleers  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  will 
be  holding  a reunion  on  Aug.  22,  from 
1:00  to  10:00  p.m.,  on  the  campus  of  Lan- 
caster Mennonite  High  School  for  all  the 
people  who  have  ever  been  members  of 
the  group.  Choraleers  was  organized  by 
Arnold  and  Maietta  Moshier  at  the  school 
to  participate  in  a musical  ministry  to 
a state  penitentiary.  From  this,  invita- 
tions came  in  and  the  choral  group  was 
soon  developing  a local  and  interstate 
itinerary.  Jamaica  and  Central  America 
followed.  Aug.  22  is  Choraleer  Day  at 
LMHS,  and  the  nearly  300  present  and 
former  members  will  be  converging  on 
campus.  After  various  activities,  Moshier 
will  present  the  vision  he  has  for  the 
Choraleers  during  the  next  several  years. 

A two-day  relief  sale,  held  May  29 
and  30  by  the  Obihiro  Mennonite 
Church,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  received  $3,000 
to  be  divided  half  and  half  between  the 


Guatemala  rebuilding  effort  and  hunger 
relief  programs  in  Asia.  This  came 
as  an  expansion  of  Japanese  Mennonite 
involvement  in  MCC,  which  in  the  past 
has  included  both  financial  contributions 
and  volunteers.  The  sale  got  much 
local  publicity.  Marvin  Miller,  overseas 
associate  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  Hokkaido,  said  that  “after  its 
conclusion  it  was  again  featured  once  on 
nationwide  television.” 

The  Church  and  Synagogue  Library 
Association  presented  Ruth  C.  Roth  of 
Benson,  111.,  the  “outstanding  contribution 
to  church  or  synagogue  librarianship 
award”  at  the  organization’s  annual  awards 
banquet  on  June  20  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ruth  Roth  has  been  engaged  in  church 
library  work  for  the  past  17  years.  Pro- 
fessionally she  is  currently  serving  as 
librarian  at  Eureka  Public  Library.  Cur- 
rently she  is  secretary  of  the  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

The  31st  Annual  Civilian  Public  Service 
Reunion  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Aug.  1, 
at  Christopher  Dock  High  School  in  the 
Souderton,  Pa.,  area,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Harleysville  along  Route  63.  The 
worship  service  will  begin  at  ten  o’clock. 

The  Steelton  Mennonite  Church  will 
celebrate  its  40th  anniversary  homecoming, 
Sunday,  July  18,  at  9:30  a.m.,  2:00  and 
7:30  p.m.  Speakers  will  be  Ira  E.  Miller, 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  College;  Russell 
J.  Baer,  of  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  and  Leon 
Oberholtzer,  pastor  of  the  church.  Past 
members  and  friends  are  cordially  invited. 
The  noon  meal  will  be  provided. 

J.  Daniel  Hess,  professor  of  communica- 
tion at  Goshen  College,  has  been  named 
the  C.  Henry  Smith  Peace  Lecturer  for 
1976.  Hess  will  lecture  on  integrity  in 
the  use  of  language  and  its  relation  to 
peace  and  peacemaking.  The  C.  Henry 
Smith  Peace  Lectureship  was  established 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Smith  Estate  in 
1975.  A committee  comprised  of  the  deans 
of  Bluffton  and  Goshen  colleges,  Elmer 
Neufeld  and  John  A.  Lapp,  and  the  co- 
ordinators of  Peace  Studies  on  both  cam- 
puses, J.  Denny  Weaver  and  J.  Richard 
Burkholder,  selected  the  lecturer  based  on 
prior  applications.  The  lectureship  of 
$1,500  is  designed  to  encourage  profes- 
sors in  Mennonite  colleges  to  promote 
the  biblical  teachings  on  peace  and  non- 
resistance  in  the  academic  setting.  The 
lecture  will  be  presented  at  Bluffton  and 
Goshen  colleges  and  by  arrangement  with 
the  lecturer  at  other  locations. 

A community  and  mission-oriented  bene- 
fit store  will  open  its  doors  for  business 
on  Aug.  2 in  New  Holland,  Pa.  To  be 


known  as  the  Re-uzit  Shop,  it  will  feature 
MCC  self-help  craft  items  and  good  quality 
used  clothing  and  household  items.  Situ- 
ated at  148  E.  Main  St.,  New  Holland, 
the  shop  will  be  run  by  a volunteer  staff. 
It  is  similar  to  shops  located  in  25  other 
areas  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  All  pro- 
ceeds will  go  to  MCC. 

The  annual  World  War  1 Conscientious 
Objectors’  Reunion  will  be  held  on  Aug. 
8 at  the  Black  Rock  Retreat  on  R.  472, 
four  miles  south  of  Quarry ville.  Pa.  There 
will  be  a morning  and  afternoon  meeting, 
according  to  Lloyd  Hostetler,  secretary. 

Bob  Johnson,  for 
14  years  pastor  of 
First  Mennonite, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  has 
accepted  a call  to  First 
Mennonite  Church  in 
Hyattsville,  Md.  John- 
son begins  service 
on  Sept.  1. 

About  sixty  mis- 
sionaries, appointees, 
and  staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  s Commission  on  Overseas 
Mission  participated  in  a retreat  and  ori- 
entation June  21-27  at  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
The  program  dealt  with  needs  of  mis- 
sionaries. Dorothy  Yoder  Nyce,  of  Goshen 
College;  Robert  Ramseyer,  director  of  the 
AMBS  missionary  training  center;  Erland 
Waltner,  AMBS  president;  and  John  A. 
Lapp,  dean  of  Goshen  College,  were 
some  of  the  speakers. 

Carlsbad  Mennonite  Church  will  be  cele- 
brating its  10th  anniversary  Aug.  6-8. 
Jerry  Westcott,  from  Glenwdod  Springs, 
Colo.,  will  be  the  guest  speaker.  All  friends 
and  former  VSers  are  invited  to  attend. 

Since  the  end  of  May  over  700  members 
of  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  health  plans 
have  donated  more  than  $7,000  to  CHIP, 
the  Congregational  Health  Improvement 
Program.  CHIP  assists  members  of  poverty- 
income  congregations  with  hospital-medical 
expenses.  Fourteen  congregations  with  a 
total  of  178  members  are  enrolled  in  CHIP 
currently. 

When  170  persons  gathered  from  14 
states,  Manitoba,  and  New  Guinea,  June 
11-13,  at  Inspiration  Camp  near  Burbank, 
Ohio,  for  a reunion  of  former  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteers  in  Greece, 
the  guests  of  honor,  Alexander  and 
Eleftheria  Mavrides  of  Salonika,  Greece, 
could  not  be  present  as  planned  because 
Alex  had  been  hospitalized.  “Alex  Mavrides 
was  MCC  interpreter  in  Macedonia,  Greece, 
for  15  years,”  said  MCC  Europe  and  North 
Africa  director  Peter  Dyck.  “ He  did  more 
than  interpret  words;  he  understood  and 
interpreted  MCC  philosophy  to  government 
officials,  church  leaders,  and  a host  of 
farmers.  He  taught  Greek  to  successive 
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waves  of  MCC  workers.  He  was  liked 
bv  everyone.  The  MCC  program  in 
Greece  is  currently  winding  down  and  will 
draw  to  a close  with  the  termination  of 
the  last  volunteers  next  spring. 

A first-grade  teacher  is  needed  beginning 
on  Aug.  1 at  Sarasota  Christian  School, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
A.  Jerome  Yoder,  5415  Bahia  Vista  Street, 
Sarasota,  FL  33580. 

John  Orley  Hess, 
of  Toronto.  Ont., 
has  been  awarded 
the  $3,000  W.  O. 

Forsythe  Scholarship 
by  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Faculty  of 
Music.  This  award 
was  made  to  Mr. Hess 
upon  his  comple- 
tion of  a Bachelor 
of  Music  degree  John  Orley  Hess 
in  Performance  with  First  Class  stand- 
ing and  a pianist  considered  most 
meritorious  upon  graduation.  John 
Orley  Hess  has  received  a Canadian 
Council  Grant  in  support  of  his  summer 
studies  in  piano  in  Sienna,  Italy. 

The  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  with  the  Men- 
nonite Medical  Association  from  July  29  to 
Aug.  1.  at  Laurelville  Church  Center, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.  The  theme  will  be  the 
“Christian  Physician  (and  Nurse)  in  Re- 
sponsible Stewardship.  The  nurse  in 
mission  partnership  will  also  be  discussed 
by  a panel  of  nurses.  For  more  information 
and  application  to  attend,  contact  Ruth 
Bechtold,  2109A  Old  Phila.  Pike,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602. 

Yoshihira  Inamine,  pastor  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  will  attend  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  next  fall 
as  part  of  the  General  Conference  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission  s Churchman 
Service-Study  Abroad  program  and  a simi- 
lar program  of  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (Mennonite  Church).  Mr.  Inamine 
represents  the  inter-Mennonite  Tokyo 
Mennonite  association. 

Arthur  Driedger,  executive  director  of 
the  Manitoba  organization  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  for  six  years,  is  re- 
signing. His  resignation  is  to  be  effective 
no  later  than  June  30,  1977.  When  the 
MCC  (Manitoba)  board  at  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  June  19  accepted  Driedger’s  resigna- 
tion, it  recognized  the  good  work  he  has 
done.  During  his  term  of  office  since  Sep- 
tember 1970,  the  work  has  expanded  dra- 
matically. Organization  is  sound.  Coopera- 
tion among  different  Mennonite  groups 
has  improved,  especially  in  the  area  of 
peace  and  social  concerns.  The  offender 
ministry  is  firmly  established;  Voluntary 
Service  work  has  experienced  exciting 
developments. 

John  A.  Lapp,  after  critically  observing 


the  American  scene  for  many  years,  has 
come  up  with  A Dream  for  America.  Pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press,  the  book  takes  a 
hard  look  at  issues  America  must  deal 
with  during  the  remaining  years  of  this 
century.  Justice,  equality,  and  liberation 
are  a few  of  the  concerns  the  author  writes 
about. 

Camp  Hebron  announces  the  fol- 
lowing camps:  Music  Leadership  Retreat, 
directed  by  J.  P.  Duerksen,  July  31 
to  Aug.  1;  a retreat  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  Edith  Herr,  director,  and 
Raymond  Bucher,  pastor,  Aug.  2-6;  the 
Evergreen  Adult  Retreat,  led  by  David 
and  Edith  Thomas,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Aug.  9-13;  Oak  Leaf  Adult  Retreat, Aug. 
16-20,  with  John  R.  Mumaw,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  as  speaker;  an  inspirational 
Labor  Day  weekend.  Sept.  4-6,  with 
Clair  Hollinger,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  speaker; 
and  the  Autumn  Adult  Retreat  I has  been 
rescheduled  for  Sept.  6-10,  with  Floyd 
and  Naomi  Hackman,  Franconia,  Pa.,  as 
leaders.  For  reservations,  call  (717)  896- 
8224,  or  write  Camp  Hebron,  R.  2,  Hali- 
fax, PA  17032. 


David  Miller,  Lavina  Mumaw 


The  Central  Christian  High  School 
Board  of  Trustees  recently  took  action 
to  establish  the  Stanford  Mumaw  Memorial 
Library  Fund  in  honor  of  the  late  Stan- 
ford Mumaw,  who  was  the  first  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Mumaw  and 
his  family  were  instrumental  in  founding 
the  CCHS  library  in  the  school’s  early 
years.  Memorial  money  has  been  received 
by  both  the  family  and  friends  to  pur- 
chase library  books. 

On  Oct.  24,  Erb  Street  (Waterloo,  Ont.) 
will  celebrate  its  125th  anniversary.  For- 
merly called  David  Eby  Mennonite  Church, 
the  name  was  changed  when  the  church 
moved  to  town  in  1902.  Former  members 
or  interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend 
the  10:00  a. m.  service  and  the  potluck 
noon  meal  which  follows.  There  will  be 
an  afternoon  service  at  2:45  p.m. 

Camp  Deerpark,  Westbrookville,  N.Y., 
will  sponsor  a benefit  auction  and  bake 
sale  on  Saturday,  Oct.  2,  at  the  Twin 
Slope  Market  grounds,  Morgantown,  Pa. 


CHRIST 

in  the 

couiiti-y  Club 


The  camp  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
New  York  City  Mennonite  churches  and 
is  located  in  the  Shawangunk  Mountains 
85  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  People  from 
the  area  of  the  sale  are  invited  to  support 
the  camp  by  contributing  sale  items  such  as 
quilts,  handiwork,  furniture,  antiques, 
houseware,  baked  goods,  and  the  like. 
John  Buckwalter,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  auction  planning  com- 
mittee. For  information  on  how  to  par- 
ticipate or  get  in  touch  with  area  repre- 
sentatives, write  him  at  2019  Grand 
Avenue,  zip  10453. 

A converted  foot 
surgeon  and  Christian 
Jew  teamed  up  to 
write  Christ  in  the 
Country  Club.  This 
book  is  a sequel  to 
their  earlier  volume. 

How  Did  a Fat,  Bald- 
ing, Middle-Aged  Jew 
Like  You  Become  a 
Jesus  Freak?  Pub- 
lished by  Herald 
Press,  Country  Club 
“illustrates  from  the  experiences  of  the 
authors  that  high  fashion,  fine  wine,  so- 
cial prestige,  and  a country  estate  often 
mask  an  empty  soul,”  said  the  books  edi- 
tor, Paul M,  Schrock. 

Mennonites  in  El  Ombu,  Uruguay, 
are  building  apartments  for  the  elderly 
with  some  financial  help  from  North 
America.  Reinhard  Fast,  elder  of  the  El 
Ombu  congregation,  said  two  duplexes  were 
dedicated  last  January,  and  construction 
of  two  more  buildings  was  under  way. 
The  buildings  are  located  near  the  cen- 
tral store  and  the  hospital.  Cost  of 
each  building  is  $10,000. 

Eldon  W.  Graber,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer  at  Ahmadu  Bello 
University  in  Zaria,  Nigeria,  was  elected 
a member  of  council  in  the  Nigerian 
Psychological  Society  when  it  met  re- 
cently for  its  third  annual  conference  in 
Zaria.  The  Nigerian  Psychological  Society 
is  a professional  organization  of  persons 
who  teach,  counsel,  or  are  othewise 
involved  professionarlly  in  psychology 
or  related  fields. 

The  Mennonite  Home  Mission  of  the 
South  German  Mennonite  Churches  has 
begun  a bookrack  ministry.  A member 
of  their  staff,  Wolfgang  Schmutz,  visited 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
in  June  for  consultations  on  developing 
their  bookrack  ministry.  They  now  have 
30  racks  in  place. 

Sixteen  Adriel  School  Students,  West 
Liberty,  won  a total  of  21  medals  at  the 
1976  Ohio  Special  Olympics  recently.  The 
three-day  event,  held  June  25-27  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  involved 
over  2,500  special  athletes  competing  in 
track  and  field,  bowling,  diving,  and 
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ice  skating.  Adriel's  athletes  brought  back 
1 1 gold.  5 silver,  and  5 bronze  medals,  win- 
ning at  least  one  medal  in  each  sport.  The 
Ohio  Specialist  Olympics  is  cosponsored 
by  the  Ohio  Athletic  Association  and 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation. 
.Adriel  School,  a learning  and  treatment 
center  for  slow  learners  with  emotional 
problems,  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Voluntary  Service  opportunities  abound 
with  the  opening  this  August  of  three 
new  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  VS 
units.  For  information  about  these  VS 
opportunities  and  more,  contact  John  Leh- 
man, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

New  guidelines  for  women’s  program- 
ming were  adopted  in  May  by  directors 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
\'a.  These  new  guidelines  call  for  the 
continuation  of  the  five-minute  daily 
Heart  to  Heart  program  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  15-minute  weekly  program, 
effective  the  week  of  Sept.  19.  David  M. 
Thompson,  director  of  English  media,  says 
radio  stations  are  selecting  more  and 
more  short  materials  for  release  as  a 
public  service  to  their  communities. 
Short  programs  reach  new  listeners  who 
tune  in  to  weekday  radio. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at 
Sweet  Home,  Ore.;  two  at  Otelia,  Mount 
Union,  Pa.;  five  at  Forest  Hills,  Leola, 
Pa.;  five  at  Rocky  Ridge,  Quakertown, 
Pa.;  38  at  Yellow  Creek,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
six  at  Pleasant  View,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
four  at  Holdeman,  Wakarusa,  Ind.; 
one  at  Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  J.  Clair  Hollinger 
from  Ronks,  Pa.,  to  343  N.  Charlotte 
St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603.  Lester  L. 
Sutter  from  Peoria,  111.,  to  9596  Benner 
Rd.,  Rittman,  OH  44270.  Ralph  Lebold 
from  London,  Ont.,  to  97  Westmount  Rd. 

S.,  Waterloo,  Ont.  N2L  2L4.  Phone: 
(519)  742-2869.  Joe  and  Emma  Richards 
from  Lombard,  III.,  to  631  South  Summit. 
Villa  Park.  IL  60180.  Phone:  (312)  834- 
2207.  James  K.  Stauffer  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  Box  336.  Greenhills  P.  O.,  Rizal, 
Philippines. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  impressed  with  the  article  “On  Measur- 
ing People  ’ by  Paul  L.  Kratz  in  the  June  22 
issue  of  the  Herald.  It  is  worth  reading  and 
rereading  and  should  alert  Christians  concern- 
ing snap  judgments.  For  some  time  I have  re- 
flected on  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  he  and  Barna- 
bas were  ready  to  start  out  on  their  second 
missionary  journey.  Paul  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  John  Mark,  since  seemingly  he 
failed  them  on  the  first  missionary  tour.  The 
contention  was  so  sharp  that  they  parted, 
Barnabas  taking  John  Mark  and  Paul  choosing 


Silas. 

Later  I see  Paul  had  learned  a lesson,  for 
in  writing  to  Timothy,  Paul  says,  “Only  Luke 
is  with  me.  Take  Mark,  and  bring  him  with 
thee:  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  min- 
istry” (2  Tim.  4:11).  — Mrs.  Ruth  Sauder,  Tel- 
ford, Pa. 

I deeply  appreciate  Barbara  Esch  Shisler’s 
keen  sensitivity  and  unique  insight  about  her 
role  in  “What  Can  I Do  About  Divorce?” 
article  in  the  June  22,  1976,  issue.  Being  a 
high  school  classmate  of  Barb  s at  EMC  during 
the  fifties,  I admired  her  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  Christ  and  people  then.  1 have  been 
continually  admiring  it  through  the  years  as 
I ve  followed  her  many  articles.  ...  — Norma 
E.  Martin,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

1 want  to  thank  you  for  publishing  the  editor- 
ial “The  Great  Political  Contest”  (June  1) 
and  I want  to  comment  also  on  the  many 
efforts  (the  “If  My  People”  program,  for  one) 
being  made  today  to  involve  God  s people  with 
the  fortunes  of  a man-made  kingdom,  America. 

It  seems  that  “Verse  of  the  Year”  honors 
this  year  will  go  to  2 Chron.  7:14,  wherein 
God  says  that  if  His  people  repent  and  seek 
Him,  He  will  heal  their  land.  Well,  we  are 
certainly  God  s people,  but  what  is  our  land? 
Many  misinterpret  this  Scripture  to  make  it  fit 
America,  but  the  Bible  makes  it  clear  that  no 
earthly  nation  can  ever  be  the  land  of  God  s 
people.  We  are  mere  sojourners  here,  for  our 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Our  land  is  the  city 
of  God  (Heb.  12:22)  and  it  is  our  land  — the 
church  — which  God  has  promised  to  heal! 
This  makes  2 Chron.  7:14  a most  glorious  prom- 
ise indeed,  but  those  who  use  it  to  influence 
the  brethren  to  concentrate  on  a man-made 
political  structure  should  be  aware  of  God  s 
warning  about  serving  other  gods,  made  twice 
in  the  same  chapter  (2  Chron.  7:19,  22). 

However,  I do  agree  with  those  voices  call- 
ing the  Mennonites  (of  which  I am  not  one) 
to  come  ””out  of  their  cocoon  — not  to  be- 
come involved  in  right-wing  politics  — but  to 
share  their  Anabaptist  faith  enthusiastically 
with  other  denominations.  The  radical  Chris- 
tianity that  is  the  heritage  of  Mennonites  is 
not  just  for  them,  but  for  all  believers,  and  it 
should  be  shared  with  the  whole  body  of 
Christ,  especially  today  when  so  many  ques- 
tionable voices  are  trying  to  “guide  ” us.  — 
Tom  Roark,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Many  good  things  appear  in  the  Gospel  Her- 
ald for  June  29,  but  1 want  to  comment  espe- 
cially on  the  final  item  on  page  539  captioned 
“Buy  Cheaper  Clothes,  Eat  Less  ” I am  in- 
creasingly impressed  at  how  good  one  can 
live  in  following  patterns  of  economy  in  buy- 
ing clothes  and  in  eating  considerably  less  than 
the  usual  pattern.  I continue  to  be  concerned 
that  in  our  expressions  regarding  suffering 
people,  we  fail  to  implement  remedial  mea- 
sures which  affect  us  in  our  daily  lives 

Waste  is  sin.  1 am  amazed  at  what  one  can 
buy  in  the  line  of  used  clothing.  We  have  been 
doing  it  for  years.  In  relation  to  food,  Doris 
Longacres  chart  on  food  values  is  helpful. 
But  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  key  is  the 
will  to  do  it.  A local  doctor  says  he  thinks 
Mennonites  overeat  more  than  the  general 
population.  I told  a conference  some  years  ago 
that  if  Mennonites  would  eat  for  health  in- 
stead of  the  American  appetite,  we  could 
give  $25,000,000  more  to  the  Lord  s work  and 
we  would  be  better  off.  — Andrew  R.  Shelly, 
Newton,  Kan. 

The  June  15  article  by  Dionisio  Byler 
titled  “Freedom  in  Christ  raises  some 
serious  issues  that  cannot  be  easily  dismissed. 
The  distinction  he  makes  between  praying  for 


‘those  in  authority  and  praying  for  "the 
government  is  a valid  one  and  a helpful  one, 
albeit  hard  to  swallow.  The  implications  he 
spells  out  are  logical  but  difficult  to  accept. 
The  inconsistency  he  points  out  between  pray- 
ing for  God-anointed  authorities  and  cele- 
brating revolution  is  clear. 

Maybe  some  officials  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  will  respond  to  the  dilemma  Byler 
raises  between  the  “ official”  (Mennonite  re- 
sponse) position  and  the  "unofficial  stance 
Byler  outlined  in  that  1969  letter  to  this 
periodical.  I m anxiously  waiting.  The  answer 
is  crucial,  particularly  in  this  Bicentennial  year 
when  many  citizens  of  the  American  nation 
are  in  danger  of  being  blind  to  such  prob- 
lems. — Dave  Kroeker,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bast,  Durwood  and  Lois  (Gingerich),  Wood- 
ville,  N.Y.,  third  and  fourth  children,  first  and 
second  daughters,  Katrina  Violet  and  Kristen 
Esther,  June  15,  1976. 

Esh,  Robert  and  Sharon  (Carter),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Elora 
LeAnn,  June  12,  1976. 

Forry,  Edwin  and  Karen  (Bomberger),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  Chad  Edwin,  Mar.  15, 
1976. 

Franz,  Bill  and  Martha  (Gingerich),  Burr 
Oak,  Mich.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tonva 
Teresa,  June  10,  1976. 

Histand,  Robert  and  Sarah  Ellen  (Mast), 
Wycombe,  Pa.,  second  son,  Nicholas,  born  June 
12,  1972;  received  for  adoption,  June  18,  1976. 

Hoover,  Wilmer  and  Deborah,  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Krista  Yvonne,  Apr.  22,  1976. 

Hostetler,  Ronald  and  Joanne  (Landes), 
Pennsburg,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Marla 
Sue,  May  15,  1976. 

Kauffman,  Ernest  and  Shirley  (Mast),  Sarasota, 
Ela.,  second  child,  first  son,  Tharron  Eugene, 
born  May  21,  1976;  received  for  adoption, 
June  9,  1976. 

Kaufmann,  H.  James  and  Lois  (Johns),  Tif- 
fin, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Austin  James, 
May  9,  1976. 

Kennell,  Jon  and  Alice  (Hartzler),  Eureka. 

111.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  born  Nov. 
22,  1975;  received  for  adoption,  Apr.  22,  1976. 

Kreider,  Gerald  L.  and  Karen  (Beechy), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  child,  Katherine,  Mav 
29,  1976. 

Landis,  Elmer  and  Linda  (Rohrer),  Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras,  first  child,  Christina  Joy, 
June  12,  1976. 

Leatherman,  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Alderfer), 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Benjamin 
Levi,  June  20,  1976. 

Leatherman.  Ralph  and  Ann  (Alderfer),  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Tara 
Yvonne,  June  9,  1976. 

Lichti,  Don  and  Cathy,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
second  child,  second  daughter,  Karla  Rae, 
born  Sept.  21,  1975;  received  for  adoption. 
May  30,  1976. 

Litwiller,  Arnold  and  Jill  (Krumholz),  Secor, 

111.,  Amy  Ann,  May  14,  1976. 

Loss,  James  M.  and  Debbie  (Ost),  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  third  child,  first  son,  Joel  Michael, 
June  17,  1976. 

Meyers,  Gary  and  Peg  (Ulrich),  Eureka,  111., 
second  son,  Steven  Scott,  Apr.  1,  1976. 

Moyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy,  Cochrane, 
Ont.,  first  child,  James  Willard,  May  20,  1976. 

Swartz,  Steven  and  Linda  (Brown),  Delphos, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jonathan  Daniel,  Apr.  21, 
1976. 

Zook,  Tom  and  Norma  (Howe),  Belleville, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Kenneth  James,  June 
12,  1976. 
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marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Alderfer  — Showalter.  — Sanford  Alderfer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Delores  Showalter,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Roy  K. 
Yoder,  May  8,  1976, 

Bohling  — Stutzman.  — Gregory  Lynn  Boh- 
ling,  Milford,  Neb.,  and  Peggy  Jo  Stutzman, 
Milford,  Neb.,  East  Fairview  cong.,  by  Her- 
bert L.  Yoder,  June  12,  1976. 

Bontreger  — Neff.  — Timothy  Alan  Bontre- 
ger,  Wolcottville,  Ind.,  and  Jean  Louise  Neff, 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  both  from  Shore  cong.,  by 
Harvey  Chupp,  June  12,  1976. 

Bower  — Alderfer.  — Dennis  R.  Bower,  Hat- 
field, Pa.,  and  Ruth  M.  Alderfer,  Telford,  Pa., 
both  from  Franconia  cong,,  by  Floyd  Hack- 
man,  June  19,  1976. 

Frederick  — Madden.  — Winston  Frederick, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Jack- 
ie Madden,  Brewton,  Ala.,  Calvary  cong.,  by 
Paul  L.  Dagen,  May  28,  1976. 

Garber — Yoder.  — Chuck  Garber,  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  and  May  Yoder,  Goshen,  Ind.,  both  from 
Yellow  Creek  cong.,  bv  Bob  Detweiler,  June 
12,  1976. 

Groff — Beiler.  — John  Groff,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Yvonne  Beiler,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  both  of 
Strasburg  cong,,  bv  Charles  E.  Good,  May  8, 
1976. 

Kauffman — French.  — Theil  H.  Kauffman, 
McVeytown,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  and 
Andrea  French,  McVeytown,  Pa.,  Mattawana 
cong.,  by  Elam  Click,  June  13,  1976. 

Lindberg — Frey.  — James  O,  Lindberg. 
Riverdale,  Md.,  Bible  Baptist  Fellowship, 
and  Ruth  Ann  Frey,  Washington,  D C.,  Hern- 
lev  cong.,  by  H.  Howard  Witmer,  June  20, 
1976. 

Marvin  — Miller. — Bruce  Marvin,  Colon, 
Mich.,  and  Donna  Miller,  Centreville,  Mich., 
both  of  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Dean  M. 
Brubaker,  June  19,  1976. 

Newman  — Fisher.  — Bobbin  Newman,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  and  Wanda  Fisher,  Talcum,  Ky., 
Talcum  cong.,  by  Art  Good,  May  22,  1976. 

Roth  — Stutzman.  — Randy  Roth,  Milford, 
Neb.,  and  Vickie  Stutzman,  Friend,  Neb., 
both  of  East  Fairview  cong.,  bv  Percv  Gerig, 
June  12,  1976. 

Roth  — Ruby.  — Wilbur  Roth,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  and  Peggy  Lynn  Ruby,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
both  from  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Robert 
N.  Johnson,  June  18,  1976. 

Schultz  — Stoltzfus.  — Rodney  Leigh  Schultz, 
Canby,  Ore,,  Zion  cong.,  and  Carley  Ann 
Stoltzfus,  Aurora,  Ohio,  Aurora  cong.,  bv 
David  F.  Miller,  May  22,  1976. 

Schwartz — Nottoli.  — Kenneth  Schwartz, Cen- 
treville, Mich.,  and  Pamela  Nottoli,  White 
Pigeon,  Mich.,  both  from  Locust  Grove 
cong.,  by  Dean  M.  Brubaker,  June  12,  1976. 

Stoltzfus  — Kreider.  — Kenneth  D.  Stoltz- 
fus, Gordonville,  Pa.,  Ridgeview  cong.,  and 
Karen  J.  Kreider,  Cochranville,  Pa,,  Maple 
Grove  cong.,  by  Herman  Click,  June  20,  1976. 

Vallarta — Estella. — Roy  Vallarta  and  Rose 
Marie  Estella,  Milwaukee  cong.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  by  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Elvin  V.  Snyder, 
June  12,  1976. 

Weaver  — Nice.  — Kenneth  L.  Weaver,  Dou- 
glassville.  Pa.,  Grace  Bible  Church,  and  Maria 
K.  Nice,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong., 
by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  June  12,  1976. 

Wenger  — Nissley.  — Larry  L.  Wenger, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa,,  Bossier  cong.,  and  Donna 
S.  Nissley,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.,  Erisman  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Apr.  10,  1976. 

Yoder  — Weaver.  — Kenton  Yoder,  Harrison- 


burg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Diane  Weaver, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  May  8,  1976. 

Yoder  — Miller.  — Paul  H.  Yoder,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  and  Sherryl  Miller, 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  Otelia  cong.,  by  Elam  Click, 
June  12,  1976. 

Yoder  — Rheinheimer.  — Paul  James  Yoder, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  Shore  cong.,  and  Anita  Rose 
Rheinheimer,  Milford,  Ind.,  by  Harvey  Chupp, 
May  28,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Brunk,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Martin  and 
Catherine  (Shank)  Lahman,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  31,  1890;  died  at  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  June  13,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On 
Nov.  4,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  A. 
Brunk,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
daughters  (Kathryn  — Mrs.  Kenneth  Good, 
Ruby — Mrs.  Ruel  Martin,  and  Mildred  — 
Mrs.  Harry  Kraus),  2 sons  (Carl  Eli  and 
Dwight  L.  Brunk),  12  grandchildren,  24  great- 
grandchildren, and  one  brother  (C.  Weaver 
Layman).  She  was  a member  of  Weavers  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  June  15,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy, 
Daniel  Suter  and  A.  Lloyd  Swartzendruber; 
interment  in  Weavers  Cemetery. 

Esbenshade,  Mary  H.,  daughter  of  Daniel  K. 
and  Hetti  (Hershey)  Denlinger,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  3,  1886;  died  at 
Landis  Homes,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Apr.  23,  1976;  aged 
90  y.  On  Dec.  2,  1909,  she  was  married  to 
Adam  D.  Esbenshade,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Feb.  14,  1964.  Surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Ella — Mrs.  D.  E.  Hostetter,  Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Willard  Myer,  Mabel — Mrs.  Richard 
Shertzer,  and  Anna — Mrs.  Landis  Siegrist), 
one  son  (A.  Wilmer),  18  grandchildren,  29 
great-grandchildren,  and  4 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Leaman,  Mrs.  Hettie  Leaman,  Mrs.  Lydia 
Long,  and  Katie — Mrs.  Harry  K.  Neff).  One 
grandchild  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  Strasburg  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  26, 
in  charge  of  Clayton  L.  Keener,  Emory  H. 
Herr,  and  Charles  Good;  interment  in  Stras- 
burg Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Frey,  Amanda,  daughter  of  Jacob  C.  and 
Mary  (Burkholder)  Frey,  was  born  at  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1890;  died  at  Archbold, 
Ohio,  Apr.  26,  1976;  aged  85  y.  Surviving 
are  3 brothers  (Edward  B.,  Harvey  B.,  and  Ora 
B. ) and  2 sisters  (Pearl — Mrs.  Sylvan  Rupp, 
and  Bessie — Mrs.  Charles  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr.  29, 
in  charge  of  Edward  Diener,  Vincent  Frey, 
and  Carl  Smeltzer;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery. 

Horst,  Titus  S.,  son  of  Reuben  and  Frances 
(Sweigart)  Horst,  was  born  in  East  Earl  Twp., 
Pa.,  May  10,  1899;  died  at  Akron,  Pa.,  June  21, 
1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1921,  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Landis,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (John  L.,  Ray  E.,  and  T. 
Glenn),  one  daughter  (Martha — Mrs.  David 
Kurtz),  15  grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Elam  S., 
Reuben  S.,  Eli  S.,  Phares  S.,  Lloyd  L.,  and 
Walter  S.),  and  4 sisters  (Frances  S.  — Mrs. 
Lehman  LeFever,  Anna  S.  — Mrs.  Jacob  Herr, 
Ada  S.  — Mrs.  Landis  Weaver,  and  Katie  S.  — 
Mrs.  John  Shenk).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  (Amos  S.  and  Noah  S ).  He  was 
a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  21,  in 
charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  Noah  G.  Good; 
interment  in  Metzler  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Ross,  I.  Mark,  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Brenneman)  Ross,  was  born  at  La  Junta, 


Colo.,  July  25,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Sarasota,  Fla.,  June  5,  1976;  aged  71  y.  In 
June  1929,  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Brenne- 
man, who  preceded  him  in  death  in  Dec.  1954. 
On  June  6,  1959,  he  was  married  to  Lula  Horst 
Eby,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Conrad,  Curtis,  and  Lynn  Eby),  4 daughters 
(Mrs.  Beulah  Fern  Clearo,  Mrs.  Lucille  Horst, 
Mrs.  Lavonne  Amstutz,  and  Mrs.  Karen  Moyer), 
8 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one 
brother  (Robert  Ross),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Nora  Hooks).  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
and  served  congregations  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  and  Sonnenburg,  Ohio,  Springdale, 
Va.,  and  Sarasota,  Fla.  He  was  a member  of 
Tuttle  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 
8,  in  charge  of  John  H.  Shenk;  interment  in 
Palms  Memorial  Park. 

Schertz,  Laverne  Eugene,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Ida  Mae  (Miller)  Schertz,  was  born 
at  Gridley,  111.,  Mar.  8,  1921;  died  of  cancer 
at  Pontiac,  111.,  June  11,  1976;  aged  55  y. 
On  May  2,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Joan 
Weaver,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Glenn),  2 daughters  (Marilyn — Mrs. 
William  Horrisberger,  and  Donita — Mrs. 
Michael  Herr),  and  3 grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  13,  in 
charge  of  Edwin  Stalter;  interment  in  Waldo 
Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Jerold  A.,  son  of  Roy  and  Luella 
(Lenz)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Flanagan,  111., 
Apr.  10,  1923;  died  of  cancer  at  Blooming- 
ton, 111.,  June  3,  1976;  aged  53  y.  On  Nov. 
26,  1958,  he  was  married  to  Virginia  Young- 
blood, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Jerold  A.,  Jr  ),  and  one  grandson.  He  was 
a member  of  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  6,  in  charge 
of  Edwin  J.  Stalter  and  David  Eshleman;  inter- 
ment in  Waldo  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Peter  R.,  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Cath- 
erine (Roth)  Zehr,  was  born  in  Oxford  Co., 
Ont.,  Mar.  14,  1901;  died  at  Stratford  Gener- 
al Hospital,  May  17,  1976;  aged  75  y.  In  June 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Maryann  Schwartzen- 
truber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
sons  (Harley,  Horace,  and  Elwood),  one 
daughter  (Catherine — Mrs.  Edward  Hasen- 
pflug),  one  brother  (Amos),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Eli  Bender,  Mrs.  Jacob  Erb  and  Mrs.  Omar 
Schlegel).  He  was  a member  of  Hillcrest  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Vernon  Zehr; 
interment  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  page  559  by  Hunsberger  Photography; 
p.  560  by  Robert  Enns  and  Gerhard  Neufeld;  p.  564 
by  Ron  Sawatsky;  p 565  by  Ernie  Klassen;  p.  566 
by  Alvin  Hostetler. 


calendar 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Conference  Assembly. 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  July 
22-24. 

Region  II  Assembly.  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31  to  Aug.  1 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada,  Aug.  4-7 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Allegheny  Conference.  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10-12. 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Complaints  About  Violence  on  TV 

Televised  violence  draws  more  com- 
plaints from  the  public  and  more  inter- 
est from  members  of  Congress  than 
any  other  issue  involving  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  “I  think 
it’s  because  we’ve  had  enough  scientific 
evidence  to  show  that  watching  a steady 
stream  of  violence  on  television  can  have 
a deleterious  effect  on  some  children 
in  some  homes,  ” FCC  Chairman  Richard 
Wiley  said  in  an  interview  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“And  we  have  enough  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  a source  of  concern,  ” he 
continued.  “That  is  why  I supported  the 
recent  initiatives  of  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry in  the  family  viewing  policy  to 
try  to  deal  with  this  difficult  problem.  ” 

Church  Croups  and  Others 
Protest  B-1  Bomber 

A delegation  of  religious,  labor,  and 
scientific  leaders  opposed  to  production 
of  the  controversial  B-1  bomber  pre- 
sented 20,000  signed  petitions  against 
the  project  to  the  White  House.  Among 
the  {jersons  in  the  delegation,  which 
was  received  by  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Ford,  were  Robert  Nace,  moderator 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Don 
Luce,  executive  director  of  Clergy  and 
Laity  Concerned. 

They  suggested  that  the  factories  of 
Rockwell  International,  which  has  bid 
for  a government  contract  along  with 
General  Electric  and  Boeing,  “can  be 
converted  to  manufacture  things  we  need 
like  mass  transit  vehicles  or  low-cost 
modular  housing  units.  The  women  and 
men  who  work  in  those  plants  can  use 
their  skills  or  be  retrained  for  secure 
jobs  meeting  real  human  needs.  ” 

The  U.S.  Senate  voted  in  May  to 
block  B-1  production  funds  until  next 
year.  A separate  vote  was  scheduled  to 
be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
bves  sometime  in  June. 

Says  Popular  Music  Provides 
Approach  to  U.S.  Youth 

A Roman  Catholic  expert  in  contem- 
porary and  religious  music  says  popular 
music  is  more  powerful  in  shaping  the 
minds  and  attitudes  of  American  youth 
than  pulpits  or  “the  total  religious 
education  effort”  in  the  U.S.  “Popular 
music  acts  as  a mirror  to  popular  culture. 


where  ‘teens  are  at,”  ” said  Robert  Lesin- 
ski  in  an  analysis  of  contemporary  music 
appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  St.  Anthony 
Messenger. 

An  understanding  of  musical  trends,  he 
wrote,  “is  a good  first  step  for  teachers 
and  parents  struggling  to  relate  to  young 
people  and  reach  them  ’ and  also  “helps 
us  to  understand  ourselves  better  as 
individuals  and  as  a society.  . . . ” Music 
of  the  1970s  reveals  a trend  from  aliena- 
tion to  reconciliation,  according  to  Mr. 
Lesinski.  “The  restlessness  and  dis- 
orientation of  the  sixties  was  reflected  in 
the  hard  rock  music  of  the  day,  ” he  said, 
adding  that  remnants  of  hard  rock  linger 
to  remind  us  that  youth  will  always  be 
a time  of  restlessness,  searching,  and  ex- 
perimentation. “But,  ” he  noted,  “adoles- 
ence  today  is  perhaps  not  quite  the 
trauma  it  was  just  a few  short  years  ago.  ” 

Oppose  Slot  Machine  Bill 

Protestant  leaders  in  Pennsylvania 
have  voiced  strong  opposition  to  a move 
in  the  legislature  to  legalize  slot  machines 
operated  by  private  clubs.  Paul  Gehris, 
spokesman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Churches,  told  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Senate’s  government  committee 
that  his  agency  “opposes  the  legaliza- 
tion of  slot  machines  in  the  Common- 
wealth, along  with  other  games  of  chance. 
We  affirm  our  unalterable  opposition  to 
all  forms  of  organized  gambling,  legal 
or  illegal,  for  whatever  purpose  by  whom- 
soever conducted,  Mr.  Gehris  told  the 
committee. 

The  club  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Tavern  Association.  Tavern 
owners  are  seeking  the  machines  for 
public  bars  and  restaurants. 


Our  Country  Right  or  Wrong 
Hit  as  Scriptural  Heresy 

Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore. ) told 
a United  Methodist  gathering  in  Balti- 
more that  the  concept  of  “our  country 
right  or  wrong  ’ is  a “scriptural  heresy.” 
He  warned  that  Americans  “are  too 
inclined  to  form  a tight  link  between 
Christianity  and  Americanism.  ” 

Speaking  on  the  theme  of  what  kind 
of  prayers  Christians  can  offer.  Sen. 
Hatfield  said,  “We  can  offer  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  for  God’s  blessing,  for  the 
freedom  to  worship  and  to  serve  God, 
for  a place  of  opportunity  for  50  mil- 
lion immigrants  since  1607,  for  the 
goals  of  justice,  equality,  and  democ- 
racy partially  achieved,  and  for  abun- 
dant resources  for  most.”  But  he  also 
called  for  prayers  “ of  repentance  for  our 
corporate  failings  and  corporate  sins; 
for  the  subordination  and  exploitation 
of  black  people,  native  Americans,  and 


other  minorities;  for  the  overemphasis 
on  military  power;  for  the  pillage  of  our 
natural  resources  as  though  they  were 
limitless.” 

Council  on  Alcoholism  Hits 
Rand  Corporation  Report 

A Rand  Corporation  study,  suggesting 
that  some  alcoholics  can  learn  to  drink 
again  in  moderation,  has  aroused  strong 
criticism  from  the  National  Council  on  Al- 
coholism and  other  agencies.  John  K.  Mac- 
Iver,  council  president,  said  the  report 
was  a “cruel  hoax  ” which  showed  that  a 
“small  group,  under  certain  conditions, 
has  been  able  to  return  to  drinking,  but 
it  is  a preliminary  study,  too  vague  and 
not  viable.  ” 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Cloud,  vice-chairman  of 
the  council’s  board,  said  the  study  was  “ not 
a scientific  study,  it  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted for  peer  review,  ” and  that  the 
findings  were  contrary  to  the  current 
accepted  stand  that  reformed  alcoholics 
must  abstain  in  order  to  control  the  dis- 
ease. 


Emigration  of  Germans  from  USSR 

More  “ethnic”  Germans  than  Jews 
may  be  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year,  according  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  Moscow.  The  rate  of 
Germans  — whose  ancestors  emigrated 
to  Czarist  Russia  100  to  200  years  ago 
— leaving  the  Soviet  Union  is  nearly 
10,000  a year,  the  embassy  is  quoted 
as  reporting  in  a Los  Angeles  Times 
article  datelined  Alma-Ata,  USSR. 

Soviet  officials  indicate  that  the  rate 
of  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  from  the 
country  is  down  significantly  from  last 
year’s  total,  which  they  put  at  11,700. 


Africanizing  of  Zaire  Church 

Itofo  B.  Bokeleale,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  Zaire,  said  in  Indian- 
apolis that  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  “Africanizing”  his  church.  “We 
are  preparing  a hymnal  with  our  songs 
and  our  words”  and  forms  of  organization 
are  being  changed  and  theological  orien- 
tation revised,  Bokeleale  told  leaders  of 
the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

“When  I was  a boy,  ” he  said,  “mis- 
sionaries frowned  when  I sang  African 
songs,  saying  they  were  evil  songs.  Now 
we  are  using  our  own  tunes  and  words.  ” 

Bokeleale  said  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
Zaire  is  determined  to  develop  as  an 
autonomous  body,  but  still  welcomes  mis- 
sionaries and  mission  funds.  However, 
he  was  critical  of  American  fundamentalist 
missionaries  who  did  not  allow  for  African 
leadership.  “We  would  be  glad  to  see  these 
missionaries  go  home,”  he  said. 
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The  Whys  and  the  Why  Nots 


In  every  group  of  a dozen  or  more  people,  you  will 
surely  find  at  least  one  representative  each  of  the  whys 
and  the  why  nots.  The  whys  are  those  who  when  faced 
with  change  immediately  inquire  why.  The  why  nots 
ask  the  opposite. 

These  characteristic  responses  no  doubt  originated  in  their 
personalities  and  have  been  nurtured  through  experience 
over  a period  of  time.  It  may  be  useful  to  recognize  that 
these  responses  are  typical  and  not  necessarily  malicious. 

In  fact  someone  has  classified  the  members  of  an  average 
congregation  four  ways;  (1)  the  radicals,  (2)  the  progres- 
sives, (3)  the  conservatives,  (4)  the  reactionaries.  When 
someone  comes  up  with  a new  proposal  they  will  prob- 
ably respond  as  follows.  (1)  Yes.  In  fact,  he  likely  made 
the  proposal.  (2)  Yes,  why  not?  How  will  it  improve  our 


witness  for  Christ?  (3)  I don’t  think  so.  The  new  pro- 
gram may  bring  in  people  we  can’t  relate  to  properly.  (4) 
No. 

Though  we  have  only  sketchy  knowledge  about  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  Jesus’  disciples,  it  appears  that  He  may  have 
had  the  full  range  from  Simon  the  Zealot  (a  radical?)  through 
James  and  John  (progressives?)  to  Matthew  who  cooperated 
with  the  foreign  government  and  Thomas  who  had  trouble 
getting  things  through  his  head.  It  is  a sign  of  the 
genius  of  Jesus  that  He  could  lead  such  a diverse  group. 

I would  guess  that  a good  many  divisions  in  the  Menno- 
nite  Church  have  been  between  the  whys  and  the  why  nots. 
With  a little  help  to  understand  why  they  respond  as 
they  do,  the  whys  and  the  why  nots  should  be  able  to 
work  together  for  mutual  benefit. 


Separate  Charge  for  Postage? 


In  the  news  section  this  week  is  a brief  summary  of  last 
year’s  finances.  We  are  pleased  to  present  an  essentially 
balanced  report.  This  is  only  possible  because  of  strong 
support  for  the  Herald  throughout  the  church. 

At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  our  postal  costs  rose 
14.6  percent  on  July  1.  Added  to  a 19  percent  increase  on 
January  1,  this  means  a near  34  percent  increase  in  postal 
costs  this  year.  No  doubt  anticipating  this  sort  of  galloping 
inflation,  some  publications  have  begun  to  make  a separate 
charge  for  postage.  Christianity  Today,  for  example,  is 
$15.00  a year  plus  48(t  postage;  Reader  s Digest  is  $5.97 
plus  60(p  postage. 
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We  have  considered  this,  but  tentatively  decided  against 
it,  for  it  would  mean  more  detail  in  pricing  and  the  total 
cost  is  what  counts.  But  for  the  record,  here  is  how  our 
postal  picture  looks.  Our  postage  cost  last  year  was 
$14,240.  Assuming  a 34  percent  increase  for  this  year  we 
can  estimate  $19,080.  With  23,700  circulation  this  makes 
80.5(t  per  subscription,  an  average  of  1.6<t  per  copy. 

Broken  down  that  way  it  hardly  seems  unreasonable. 
But  when  we  compare  it  to  the  1974  rate  of  about 
$12,000  we  can  see  that  postage  is  taking  a bigger  slice 
of  our  expense  pie.  It  is  now  between  8 and  10  percent 
of  the  subscription  dollar.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Consider  the  Farmer 


by  Wally  Kroeker 


The  prairie  farmer  had  just  won  $25,000  in  a contest 
sponsored  by  a tractor  company.  As  his  friends  came 
around  to  pump  his  hand  a newsman  elbowed  through  the 
crowd  for  an  interview. 

“What  will  you  do  with  the  prize  money?”  the  reporter 
asked,  pen  and  note  pad  poised. 

The  farmer  chewed  thoughtfully  on  a blade  of  grass, 
then  said  slowly,  “Well,  sonny,  I guess  I 11  just  keep  on 
farming  till  it’s  all  gone. 

This  image  of  farming  as  a money-losing  business  may 
have  prevailed  years  ago,  but  few  people  buy  it  today.  No 
longer  is  the  farmer  regarded  as  a poor,  victimized  sods 
man.  High  food  prices  and  soaring  land  values  have  thrust 
him  into  a new  role  where  he  is  more  often  seen  as  a 
wealthy  businessman  grown  plump  from  the  world  s hunger 
pangs. 

City  folks  passing  through  farming  territory  with 
bulging  silos  and  neatly  manicured  farmsteads  may  see 
tractors  with  air-conditioned  cabs  whose  operators  vaca- 
tion in  the  Caribbean.  Although  they  hear  woeful  tales 
of  crops  mauled  by  frost,  drought,  and  cutworms,  their 
pity  fades  when  they  see  well-heeled  farmers  driving 
brand-new  Lincolns  or  $8,000  pickups.  After  all,  aren  t 
farmers  known  to  be  chronic  gripers  who  can  claim  four 
crop  failures  before  the  seed  even  touches  soil? 

But  how  accurate  is  the  image?  Do  farmers  really  live 
in  luxury  in  these  days  of  $3.40  wheat  and  $1.69  bacon? 
Is  the  farmer  misunderstood? 

Many  farmers  feel  their  city  cousins  are  simply  not 
aware  of  the  enormous  risk  and  the  high  costs  of  planting 
a crop,  nurturing  it  to  maturity,  and  bringing  it  to  mar- 
ket. Farming  is  a gamble,  and  the  stakes  are  high. 

Costs  Are  Incredible.  The  cost  of  equipment  alone 
is  staggering.  One  man  who  started  farming  25  years  ago 

Wally  Kroeker  is  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Leader,  Hillsboro, 
Kansas.  This  article  and  the  one  which  follows  are  sponsored  by  Meet- 
inghouse” a Mennonite  and  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ  editors  group. 


bought  his  first  combine  for  $500.  The  next  one  cost 
$3,100.  “All  the  combines  I’ve  owned  don’t  add  up  to  the 
price  of  a new  one  today,”  he  says.  A new  combine  can 
run  $35,000  to  $45,000,  a good-sized  tractor  $25,000  to 
$40,000,  a silo  up  to  $10,000,  and  a hay  baler  $3,000. 

But  does  each  farmer  need  a combine  of  his  own? 
Can’t  he  rely  on  custom  harvesters?  Could  be,  one  farmer 
agrees,  “but  when  that  wheat  is  ripe  and  ready  to  cut 
you  feel  mighty  edgy  waiting  for  the  custom  cutters  to 
get  on  your  field.  An  ill-timed  rain  could  drastically 
reduce  the  yield  and  lower  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

And  then  there’s  land  preparation.  A farmer  may 
spend  $35  an  acre  on  fertilizer  and  herbicide  for  his  milo 
before  the  seed  is  even  in  the  ground. 

A casual  observer  may  see  lush  grain  as  he  drives  by, 
but  he  doesn’t  see  the  field  80  percent  destroyed  by  a late 
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i frost,  or  the  wheat  that  never  headed  out  properly 
during  a dry  spell.  He  doesn’t  see  the  insects  that  eat  the 
beards  off  the  head  or  suck  out  vital  fluids. 

, “If  it  isn’t  one  thing  it’s  another,’’  says  Bert  Jost,  who 
' farms  near  Hillsboro,  Kansas.  “If  it  isn’t  green  bugs  it’s 
mosaic  (a  disease),  and  if  it  isn  t mosaic  it’s  armyworms. 
And  then  the  hail  insurance  man  comes.  For  the  farmer 
! it  has  been  a constant  battle  through  the  ages,  ever  since 
he  left  the  Garden  of  Eden.  ’ 

I Most  people  don  t realize  what  the  farmer  is  up 
[ against,  the  tremendous  investment  involved,’’  says  Elmer 
Elaming,  president  of  Hillsboro’s  Eirst  National  Bank, 
which  deals  heavily  with  farmers.  Most  farmers  live  on 
borrowed  money  between  crops.  They  borrow  for  land  prep- 
aration, fertilizer,  seed,  fuel  for  the  machinerv,  labor,  live- 
stock, and  so  on.  “The  risk  they  take  is  astronomical,’’ 
j says  Elarning.  You  have  to  be  an  incurable  optimist  to  be 
a farmer.  ” 

Livestock,  for  example,  is  a valuable  commodity  today, 
but  only  a few  years  ago  it  wreaked  disaster  among  far- 
mers. ‘We  re  still  nursing  some  of  them  along,’’  says 
Flaming,  who  recalls  farmers  suffering  cattle  losses  of  up 
to  $200  a head. 

Depending  on  their  type  of  soil,  many  farmers  can  hedge 
by  diversifying,  or  cultivating  a variety  of  crops.  But  that 
usually  means  further  cash  outlay  for  more  equipment  or 
facilities. 

Larry  Jost  has  been  farming  at  Marion,  Kansas,  since 
1940.  By  his  own  description  he  is  not  a “plunger.’’  He  is 
cautious  and  content,  and  tends  to  dwell  on  the  good 
things  about  farming.  “All  my  life  I’ve  fought  the  elements. 
But  in  the  end  it  usually  comes  out”  He  remembers  a 
total  flood-out  in  1951,  but  for  the  most  part  “we’ve 
been  fortunate  . the  Lord  has  blessed  us.’ 

Jost  farms  350  acres  of  his  own  land  and  rents  some 
from  neighbors.  He  always  had  enough  work  to  keep 
himself  busy  and  thus  never  felt  the  need  for  drastic 
expansion.  But  he  feels  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
will  have  to  be  more  daring  and  expansionist.  With  infla- 
tion and  market  trends  “they’re  going  to  have  to  farm 
bigger  to  make  it  pay.  They’re  going  to  have  to  be 
plungers.” 

Jost  wonders  whether  city  folk  understand  the  demands 
on  today’s  farmer.  “It’s  getting  much  more  complicated. 
You  have  to  be  an  economist,  businessman,  and  agronomist 
all  rolled  into  one/’ 

And,  of  course,  they  don’t  comprehend  the  enormous 
cost  of  operation.  “The  man  in  town  sees  you  bring  in 
■300  bushels  of  milo  and  knows  you’ll  go  home  with 
$1,200  in  your  pocket,  but  he  doesn’t  realize  your  costs 
I of  production  or  how  long  you’ve  been  working  to  produce 


!/u^/*^**^**  Markets.  Besides  constantly  battling  rain 
(both  too  much  and  too  little,  depending  on  the  time  of 
fyear)  frost,  disease,  insects,  and  freak  elements  like  hail, 
the  farmer’s  fortunes  are  firmly  hitched  to  markets.  He 


Larry  Jost  has  been  farming  at  Marion,  Kansas,  since  1940.  He  feels  the 
next  generation  will  need  to  be  more  daring  and  expansionist. 


has  no  voice  in  what  his  product  brings,  for  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a seesaw  free  market  system.  When  the  price  of 
a commodity  is  high  due  to  undersupply,  many  farmers 
rush  into  production  to  fill  the  void  (and  take  advantage 
of  good  prices).  Before  long  the  market  is  glutted 
prices  plunge  to  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  far- 
mers have  to  move  on  to  a different  crop.  When  the 
surplus  is  gone,  the  price  will  rise  again,  starting  the 
seesaw  back  into  motion. 

While  many  Christian  farmers  stoutly  defend  the  free 
market  system,  others  look  for  an  element  of  regulation, 
perhaps  involving  a world  food  bank  which  would  help 
feed  the  hungry  while  stabilizing  domestic  markets.  They 
feel  there’s  no  way  world  stocks  will  increase  substantially 
under  a free  market  system.  A world  food  bank,  as  de- 
scribed by  one  concerned  farmer,  could  work  this  way 
when  crops  are  good,  surplus  would  go  irretrievably  into 
the  bank  for  relief  purposes,  rather  than  being  used  to 
drive  domestic  prices  down  for  the  following  production 
year.  Thus  the  incentive  to  greater  production  would 
continue. 

One  Mennonite  producer  laments  that  a big  headache 
is  ‘the  do-gooder  activist  who  thinks  the  farmer  owes 
the  world  something  extra.  Some  of  these  pious  humani- 
tarians think  we  farmers  have  an  inherent  responsibility 
to  shoulder  the  financial  burden  of  feeding  the  world.  They 
want  us  to  sell  our  crop  below  the  cost  of  production  so 
others  can  have  cheap  food.  It’s  the  affluent  society  in 
general  that  really  has  this  responsibility,  yet  they  are 
used  to  sloughing  it  off  on  the  farmer.  Farmers  cer- 
tainly share  the  burden,  but  only  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  civilized  society.” 

When  weather  and  markets  are  good,  today’s  farmer 
faces  healthy  prospects.  Some  specialists  say  it  costs  $79 
an  acre  to  produce  wheat.  At  $3.40  a bushel,  an  average 
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yield  of  30  bushels  per  aere  produces  $23  per  acre  profit. 
(But  trouble  looms  when  prices  drop  further  or  yields  fall 
to  15  or  20  bushels,  as  they  have  in  some  areas  this  sum- 
mer.) Milo  can  cost  $60  per  acre  to  grow  but  may  yield 
$100  return.  But  even  these  profits  pale  when  land  cost 
is  considered. 

Will  Rogers  said  one  could  never  go  wrong  buying 
land  “because  God  isn  t making  it  anymore.”  Indeed, 
demand  for  agricultural  property  is  galloping,  spurred 
partly  by  increased  farm  income  (up  16  percent  this 
year  in  some  areas)  but  likely  more  by  a growing  fear  that 
money  isn’t  going  to  be  worth  much  before  long.  In  part 
of  the  U.S.  Midwest  land  values  have  jumped  27  percent 
since  last  year. 

A farmer  retiring  and  selling  out  today  at  65  will  have 
seen  his  land  value  inflate  10  to  15  times  since  he  began. 
Clearly  the  land  boom  is  creating  overnight  riches  in  some 
regions,  but  for  many  farmers  it’s  the  first  big  chunk  of 
money  they’ve  ever  seen. 

“Farmers  don’t  have  a lot  of  ready  cash  until  they  sell 
out,  ” says  Cecil  Graber,  agriculture  instructor  at  Freeman 
(S.D.)  Junior  College.  “Most  of  their  equity  is  in  ma- 
chinery, livestock,  and  land.  ” 

Many  farmers  operate  on  a five  percent  return  on  their 
investment,  at  best.  That  wouldn’t  satisfy  a lot  of  business- 
men who  consider  even  a 15  percent  return  borderline. 
If  it  weren’t  for  the  specter  of  runaway  inflation,  most 
farmers  would  be  better  off  selling  out  and  putting  their 
money  in  bonds. 

Farmers  Becoming  More  Conscious.  While  there  is  wide 
agreement  that  farmers  are  often  unfairly  perceived  by 
their  city  cousins,  many  experts  see  the  gap  narrowing. 
Some  see  Christian  farmers  improving  their  image  by 
becoming  more  conscious  of  their  peculiar  role  in  a world 
where  food  is,  as  one  Rumanian  official  put  if,  “more 
powerful  than  atom  bombs.  ” 

“A  lot  of  Mennonite  farmers  are  very  aware,  ” says  Ce- 
cil Graber.  “They  see  the  need  around  the  world  and  see 
themselves  in  the  larger  role  as  food  producers.  ” They 
are  earnestly  grappling  with  problems  like  how  can  you 
get  continuing  higher  food  production  and  how  can  you 
get  this  food  from  here  to  over  there  without  creating 
economic  havoc  in  the  process. 

Graber  is  a member  of  a Mennonite  task  force  on  farm 
issues  that  wants  to  tackle  further  issues  such  as:  How 
do  you  pass  land  on?  How  much  is  enough?  When  do 
you  stop  expanding?  Is  money  the  total  concern  of  a Chris- 
tian farming  enterprise?  What  environmental  respon- 
sibility does  the  farmer  have? 

He  feels  farmers  are  resilient  creatures  who  can 
readily  bounce  back  from  criticism  that  they  are  becoming 
too  wealthy  or  that  food  prices  are  too  high.  “Farmers 
know  that  in  their  business  they  have  to  learn  to  take 
their  lumps,  ” Graber  says.  “Anyone  who  gives  up  easily 
certainly  won’t  be  in  farming  for  long.” 


The  Bible 
and  the  Soil 

by  Elmer  Martens 

“You  and  I are  better  than  those  cotton  pickers.  ” They 
were  the  words  of  an  educator  as  we  passed  a cotton 
field.  Widely  traveled,  and  opinionated,  he  had  come  to  me, 
a pastor,  for  a discussion  of  Christianity.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  cotton  pickers  and  farming  I definitely  did  not 
share,  not  only  because  I was  raised  on  the  farm  and  share 
in  today’s  awareness  of  the  critical  place  of  food  produc- 
tion, but  because  of  my  Christian  convictions. 

The  Scriptures  are  not  silent  about  land,  its  use,  even 
its  ownership.  Indeed,  the  word  “land”  is  the  fourth 
most  frequent  noun  in  the  Old  Testament  though  often 
with  the  meaning  of  “country,  ” occurring  a total  of 
2,540  times.  The  attitude  of  both  farmer  and  nonfarmer 
toward  land  demands  occasional  review,  but  especially  at 
a time  when  there  is  growing  recognition  of  land  as  the 
most  significant  material  resource  and  when  shifts  in 
landed  populations  and  incomes  are  so  marked. 

In  1918,  27  percent  of  American  workers  were  engaged 
in  agriculture.  In  1971  the  estimated  number  was  4.4  per- 
cent nationwide.  Among  Mennonites  33.6  percent  of  church 
members  still  live  on  farms.  Despite  the  shift  in  population 
with  fewer  on  farms,  farmers  in  the  United  States  take 
in  more  money  than  any  other  business  ($99.2  billion)  and 
spend  more  than  any  other  business  ($75.5  billion),  ac- 
cording to  an  article,  “The  Nation’s  Greatest  Success 
Story,”  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  (May  31,  1976). 

The  biblically  literate  will  recognize  that  land  matters 
to  God.  Agriculture  and  farming  are  not  outside  His  concern. 
Recognition  of  His  lordship  for  the  believer  is  more  than 
a polite  nod  acknowledging  the  creative  activity  of  God 
in  eternity  past. 

What  Difference?  What  difference  does  it  make  to  say, 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s”?  What  are  the  implications  for 

Elmer  Martens  teaches  Old  Testament  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical 
Seminary,  Fresno,  Calif. 
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The  Jordan  River  on  the  border  of  Israel’s  land.  The  biblical  portrait  of  the  farmer  is  one  who  leads  in  gratitude  for  God’s  gift. 


the  land  developer,  the  farmer,  the  grower,  the  consumer? 

Israel’s  land  was  the  land  which  the  Lord  gave  them 
(Deut.  4:40).  In  these  terms  the  Bible  frequently  describes 
Israel’s  territory.  Fundamentally  land  was  to  them  a 
gift  from  the  hand  of  God. 

Christians  readily  acknowledge  that  salvation  is  a gift 
— quite  undeserved.  Outside  salvation,  however,  it 
seems  one  makes  his  own  way.  But  this  unspoken  attitude 
is  a perversity.  Land,  foundational  for  man’s  food  supply, 
is  also  a gift  — unearned.  The  farmer  who  is  closest  to  the 
soil  might  then  of  all  people  be  the  most  grateful.  Let 
no  one  say,  including  the  agriculturist,  “My  power  and 
the  might  of  my  hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth  ” (Deut. 
8:17).  The  apostle  says  it  for  the  farmer  and  says  it 
for  everyman:  “What  have  you  that  you  did  not  receive?  ” 
(1  Cor.  4:7). 

The  tendency  toward  forgetfulness  and  the  urge  for 
independence  is  so  strong  that  two  week-long  festivals 
were  ordained  by  God  for  Israel  to  underscore  the  stance 
of  joyfulness  and  gratitude  for  His  gift  of  land  to  them. 
In  Israel,  as  in  countries  of  similar  latitude,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  two  crop  seasons.  In  May-June  the 
barley  ripens.  In  fall  the  grape  harvest  comes.  At  the  time 
of  the  May  barley  harvest  festival  the  ancient  Israelite 
! grower  brought  the  produce  of  land  in  a basket,  set  it 
! before  the  priest,  and  testified,  concluding  with:  “And 
behold,  now  I bring  the  first  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
which  thou,  O Lord,  hast  given  me’’  (Deut.  26:10).  There 
the  farmer  stood  in  worship. 

Another  festival  came  in  the  fall  in  conjunction  with  the 
grape  harvest.  As  earlier,  so  here  the  Lord  commanded: 
“You  shall  rejoice  in  your  feast”  (Deut.  16:14).  The 
farmer  was  to  rejoice  together  with  the  Levite  and  the 
stranger,  both  of  whom  were  not  as  close  to  the  soil  as 
he.  Joy  was  prescribed  as  the  appropriate  response  to 
God’s  gift  of  a harvest  from  the  land. 

I 


In  keeping  with  the  stance  of  joy  and  gratitude,  God 
said,  “Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able  ” (Deut.  16:17). 
Stewardship  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  gifts  is  not 
motivated  by  calculated  law  or  authoritarian  fiat,  but  is 
the  directive  by  a beneficent  God  for  the  grateful  wor- 
shiper. Would  not  logic  suggest  that  the  farmer,  who  de- 
rives produce  from  an  unearned  gift,  should  in  turn  be 
generous? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  biblical  portrait  of 
the  agriculturist  is  one  who  sets  the  mood  of  joy,  grati- 
tude, and  stewardship  within  the  worshiping  community. 

Should  the  Land  Be  Pushed?  Our  generation  is  ecolog- 
ically aware  and  sensitive  to  land  use.  Certain  writers 
hold  that  where  the  environment  deteriorates,  the 
civilization  declines  and  that  land  use  determines  des- 
tiny. Obviously,  land  is  wealth-producing.  Man,  hungry 
for  wealth,  is  easily  given  to  exploitation  of  this  natural 
resource.  Immediately  a question  arises:  Should  the  land 
be  pushed  to  its  limit  in  production? 

The  Israelite  practice  of  the  sabbatical  year  called 
for  controls  on  land  use.  Each  seventh  year  the  land 
was  to  remain  fallow.  The  reason  offered  was  that  the 
land  needed  a rest.  It  was  to  be  saved  from  exhaustion. 
At  the  same  time  the  soil  was  devoted  to  God,  for 
whatever  grew  naturally  was  available  for  the  poor,  and 
also  to  animals  (Ex.  23:10,  11;  Lev.  25:6).  In  the  seventh 
year  also  a slave  was  to  be  offered  his  freedom  (Ex.  21: 
2-6). 

In  Israel,  land  use  had  a religious  dimension.  Clearly 
the  Israelite  was  to  be  God-conscious  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  farming  occupation.  Respect  for  the  land  was  integral 
to  respect  for  God,  the  giver  of  the  land  and  the  defender 
of  the  oppressed.  Today,  it  is  for  economic  reasons  that 
seeding  quotas  are  established  by  government.  Today  the 
farmer  is  often  fertilizer-conscious  or  quoia  conscious. 
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These  men  on  Mt.  Cerizim  are  looking  north  toward  Sychar,  the  town  of 
Jacob’s  well.  An  Israelite  knew  that  all  land  belonged  to  Cod. 


But  the  Christian  farmer  is  to  be  not  only  a farmer 
who  is  a Christian  but  whose  use  of  land  and  person  is 
God-controlled.  In  his  book,  Small  Is  Beautiful,  E.  F.  Schu- 
macher says,  “In  the  simple  question  of  how  we  treat 
the  land,  next  to  people  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
entire  way  of  life  is  involved,  and  before  our  policies 
with  regard  to  the  land  will  really  be  changed,  there  will 
have  to  be  a great  deal  of  philosophical,  not  to  say 
religious,  change  (pp.  116,  117). 

Ownership  of  Land.  In  addition  to  land  use,  the  issue 
of  ownership  of  agricultural  real  estate  is  likely  to  surface 
with  greater  seriousness  in  the  future.  Is  more  land 
better?  Is  bigness  humanitarian?  Is  power  to  acquire  in 
itself  sufficient  justification  for  additional  land  acquisition? 
Is  capitalism  or  any  specific  ideology  the  biblical  sanctioned 
economic  form  of  land  holding? 

There  are  remarkable  accounts  of  land  purchases  by 
patriarchs,  princes,  and  even  prophets  (cf.  Gen.  23;  33; 
2 Sam.  24;  1 Kings  16:24;  and  Jer.  32).  Business  and 
exchange,  even  expansion  are  part  of  life.  Jesus  did 


not  criticize  development  and  improvements,  the  parables 
of  the  talents  mandate  taking  advantage  of  growth  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  practices  of  acquiring  land  at  the  expense  of  people’s 
rights  come  under  sharp  attack  in  the  Bible.  A most  notable 
example  is  Ahab’s  appropriation  of  land  from  the  small 
farmer  Naboth.  Elijah  singles  out  Ahab  for  a stern  rebuke. 

For  the  powerful  king  Ahab,  land  was  a commodity  over 
which  one  exercises  power.  For  Naboth,  land  was  an  “in- 
heritance ” and  thus  not  to  be  sold.  Isaiah,  a prophet  in 
Elijah’s  succession,  cited  farmers  for  violations  of  justice. 

He  cries,  “Woe  to  those  who  join  house  to  house,  who 
add  field  to  field,  until  there  is  no  more  room  and  you 
are  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land”  (Is. 
5:8). 

In  the  California  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  one  corpor- 
ation, for  example,  owns  4,800  acres  of  federally-sup- 
ported irrigation  land  and  another  106,000  acres,  a 
federal  law  of  1902  is  about  to  be  enforced  which  would 
reapportion  the  land  in  160- acre  parcels  for  the  benefit 
of  small  farmers.  Whether  such  practice  is  practical  or  even 
just,  its  intent  at  least  accords  with  biblical  principles. 

Indeed  biblical  scholars  are  urging  that  the  Bible  offers 
an  alternative  model  to  the  royal/urban  one  in  which 
the  “haves”  secure  more  wealth,  quite  unmindful  of 
the  “have  nots.  ” The  biblical  model  holds  that  the  “haves  ” 
and  the  “have  nots  ” are  bound  in  community  to  each 
other.  Such  a model  calls  for  a respect  for  the  unproper- 
tied  and  a restraint  by  the  financially  powerful.  “Property 
is  subordinate  to  a holy  vision  of  well-being  and  freedom,  ” 
says  Walter  Brueggemann.  The  institution  of  the  year  of 
jubilee  in  the  Old  Testament  was  designed  in  part  to 
forestall  the  emergence  of  land  barons,  and  to  equalize 
the  social  order. 

All  Land  Belongs  to  God.  Further,  an  Israelite  knew 
that  land,  all  land,  belonged  to  the  Lord.  God  was  the 
owner  and  dispensed  His  gifts.  In  that  arrangement  it  was  1 
understood  as  with  the  American  Indian  that  indiviuals 
were  not  ultimately  holding  title.  “The  land  shall  not  [ 
be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is  mine;  for  you  are  j 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me  ” (Lev.  25:23).  Such  a j 
relationship  called  for  persons  to  remember  their  status 
as  pilgrims. 

God  addressed  the  ancient  Israelite  farmer  in  the  context 
of  a community  of  people.  God  addresses  us  moderns 
also,  now  in  the  context  of  the  church.  The  institutions 
of  harvest  festival,  sabbath  fallow,  and  year  of  jubilee 
call  for  the  believing  community  of  today  to  assess  its 
stance  toward  land,  its  use,  and  its  ownership. 

The  bumper  sticker  read,  “Farming  is  everybody’s 
bread  and  butter.  ” Mennonite  farmers  have  been  the 
economic  mainstay  within  the  church  for  generations.  To- 
gether with  them  all  Christians  affirm  in  gratitude  that 
land,  a wealth  producing  resource,  is  a gift.  As  believers, 
all  must  be  open  to  continual  examination  of  attitude  to 
land  use,  prepared  to  listen  to  the  Lord  of  the  land.  ^ 
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Learning  more  about  interpreting  the  Bible, 
May  21-24 


Learning  more  about  the  Holy  Spirit, 
August  18-24 


Like  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  Holy  Spirit 
moves  among  God’s  people.  Yon  are  invited  to 
study  and  experience  the  Holy  Spirit  beneath 
the  trees  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  August  18-24. 

Resource  persons  for  this  seminar  will  be  Jason 
Martin,  writer  of  the  study  guide  “The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church,’’  and  Harold  E. 
Bauman,  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

Working  closely  with  both  Assembly  75  studies 
— on  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  biblical  interpreta- 
tion— the  Congregational  Ministries  staff  en- 
courages congregations  to  participate  in  these 
studies,  if  you  have  not  yet  done  so. 

Both  study  guides  can  be  ordered  from  Men- 
nonite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


The  August  18-24  experience  at  Laurelville  will 
be  an  enriching,  learning  time  for  the  whole 
family.  Children’s  activities  will  be  provided 
while  parents  are  in  session. 

The  picture  is  promising. 
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church  news 


A gathering  of  youth  in  the  South  Vietnamese  city  of  Hue.  They  were  celebrating  International 
Youth  Day. 


Vietnamese  Hospital 
to  Be  Focus  of  Aid 


The  top  priority  for  supplying  aid  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  Vietnam 
during  the  rest  of  1976  will  be  assisting 
the  Lang  Giang  district  hospital  in  Ha 
Bac  province  with  medical  equipment. 

“The  Vietnamese  government  was 
aware  that  we  wanted  to  channel  our 
aid  to  particular  institutions,  so  it  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  help  Lang  Giang  hos- 
pital, says  Vern  Preheim,  MCC  Asia 
director. 

“During  the  war  28  bombs  hit  the  hos- 
pital and  almost  completely  destroyed  this 
100-bed  unit.  They  are  now  in  the 
process  of  rebuilding  and  want  to  expand 
the  hospital  to  150  beds.  There  are  nine 
doctors  in  the  district  of  which  five  are 
at  the  hospital.  The  district  has  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  200,000.” 

Preheim  visited  the  Lang  Giang  hos- 
pital as  part  of  the  MCC  delegation 
which  visited  North  and  South  Vietnam 
from  May  22  until  June  9.  Other  dele- 
gation members  included  Linda  and  Mur- 
ray Hiebert,  MCC  volunteers  formerly 
in  Vietnam  and  currently  in  Laos,  and 
Larry  Kehler,  chairman  of  MCC  (Canada) 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Committee. 

“Americans  have  a moral  responsibility 
to  help  repair  the  destruction  our  military 
caused  in  Vietnam,”  Preheim  notes.  “The 
hospital  was  destroyed  by  American 
bombers.  1 am  glad  we  are  able  to  give 
this  project  priority  as  opposed  to  some- 


thing like  food  which,  although  needed,  is 
less  directly  repairing  war  damage,  is 
distributed  at  large  through  government 
ehannels,  and  can  only  be  used  once. 

If  any  funds  of  the  one-million-dollar 
aid  allotment  for  Vietnam  during  1976  re- 
main after  supplying  Lang  Giang  hospital 
with  equipment,  they  will  be  used  for 
vegetable  seeds,  fish  nets,  and  science 
research  equipment  in  that  order  of  prior- 
ity, Preheim  indicates. 

During  their  17-day  stay  in  Vietnam 
the  delegation  spent  a total  of  a week 
driving  by  car  through  parts  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Leaving  Hanoi  they 
drove  southward  through  North  Vietnam 
and  what  was  formerly  the  demilitarized 
zone  to  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam where  they  visited  the  cities  of 
Hue,  Danang,  and  Quang  Ngai,  and  the 
village  of  My  Lai. 

“The  destruction  during  the  war  was 
immense,”  Preheim  says.  “ Hardly  a bridge 
between  Hanoi  and  Danang  escaped  par- 
tial or  complete  destruction.  Some  of  the 
bridges  have  been  rebuilt,  in  other  places 
temporary  floating  bridges  are  used,  and 
at  some  places  we  simply  had  to  drive 
through  the  water.” 

In  interacting  with  Vietnamese  people 
during  their  trip  the  delegation  found  a 
paradox  in  that  the  Vietnamese  spoke  of 
the  war  with  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
but  at  the  same  time  received  the  four 


delegation  members  with  warmtti  and 
hospitality,  Preheim  says.  , 

The  delegation’s  visit  extended  through  H 
three  Sundays,  enabling  them  to  attend  ^ 
a Catholic  and  Protestant  church  in  Hanoi 
and  a Protestant  church  in  the  village 
of  Bien  Tho  near  Danang.  At  Bien  Tho  ; ti 
Preheim  was  invited  to  address  the  eongre-  li 
gation  and  spoke  for  about  10  minutes.  d 

Church  leaders  with  whom  the  dele-  i 1 
gation  spoke  said  that  congregations  are  t 
allowed  to  meet  with  no  hindrances.  t 

“Sharing  one’s  faith  is  permitted  on  a per-  i 
sonal  level  as  is  inviting  individuals 
to  church,  and  conversions  are  taking  t 
place,  ” Preheim  says  he  was  told.  “How-  ( 

ever,  anything  such  as  an  evangelistic  j 

crusade  would  be  impossible.  ” c 

The  delegation  asked  a variety  of  offi-  j 
cials  about  the  possibility  of  Vietnamese  t 
currently  in  the  United  States  returning 
to  Vietnam.  “We  were  told  that  most  ( 

of  the  Vietnamese  who  fled  the  country  i 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  allowed  to 
return  in  perhaps  a year  or  two,  ” Pre- 
heim says. 

Preheim  readily  admits  that  even  after 
a visit  to  Vietnam  it  is  still  difficult  in 
thinking  about  and  working  with  Vietnam 
to  sort  out  reliable  bits  of  information  and 
piece  them  together  to  come  up  with 

an  accurate  picture  of  what  is  happening. 

“But  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  the  , 

same  people  today  that  they  were  under  l 

the  former  government,  and  their  needs 
are  great,”  he  notes.  “Vietnam  is  a place 
where  we  have  some  contacts  to  en- 
able us  to  show  that  the  love  and  peace 
of  God  extend  beyond  political  boun- 

daries. ” 


An  irrigation  ditch  is  dug  and  the  earth  carried 
away  by  hand  in  Dien  Bang  District  near  the 
South  Vietnamese  city  of  Danang. 
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House  Defeats  Increase 
in  Selective  Service 
Appropriations 

On  June  21  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a voice  vote  acted  to  hold  Selec- 
tive Service  funding  to  $6.8  million  level 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  This  amount, 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  sufficient  only  for  Selective  Service 
to  do  long-range  planning,  not  to  register 
and  classify  persons. 

Selective  Service  staffing,  now  at  an  all- 
time  low  of  200  personnel,  will  be  brought 
down  to  a 100-person  level  and  Selective 
Service  will  adopt  a “deep  standby”  posture 
of  long-range  planning  and  being  prepared 
in  case  of  emergency  to  restore  registra- 
tion. 

The  vote  culminated  several  months 
of  discussion  and  came  as  a major  surprise 
to  those  who  have  been  watching  this  issue 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Since  the  administration’s 
budget  request  was  announced  in  January 
major  efforts  have  been  under  way  to  in- 
crease Selective  Service  funding  from  $6.8 
million  to  $18  million,  a level  which 
would  permit  registration  and  initial 
classification.  This  higher  amount  has 
been  supported  by  several  key  Congress- 
men and  received  strong  endorsement  from 
the  Defense  Manpower  Commission,  a 
special  commission  set  up  to  project  long- 
range  military  manpower  needs. 

Japanese  Churchmen 
Examine  Renewal 
in  North  America 

Yoshiaki  Tamura,  45,  teacher  of  English 
in  Asahigawa;  Hiroshi  Mori,  36,  teacher  of 
English  in  Rikubetsu-cho;  and  Hitoshi- 
Kimura,  37,  director  of  a church-related 
kindergarten,  all  from  the  province  of  Hok- 
haido,  Japan,  came  to  America  to  discover 
what  forms  renewal  is  taking  among  the 
churches. 

Sent  by  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Ja- 
pan, the  three  married  churchmen  met  with 
local  leaders  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  on  July  14,  to  get  a 
more  general  view  of  renewal. 

“We  are  a traveling  group  in  a seminar. 
We  just  call  it  a churchmen’s  traveling 
seminar,”  said  Norman  Kraus,  who  teaches 
at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  in  his 
introductory  remarks.  Kraus  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  have  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended teaching  tour  around  the  world, 
which  included  Japan.  The  idea  of  this 
seminar  grew  out  of  their  visit  to  Japan. 

“We  noted  that  many  of  our  Japanese 
Christians  not  only  in  the  Mennonite 
Church,  but  others  in  the  evangelical 
churches  know  mostly  about  the  mass 


evangelism  movement  in  our  country.  . . 

But  we  noted  that  unless  a movement  has 
size  and  money  ...  it  probably  wasn  t known 
in  Japan,”  Kraus  explained. 

The  group  was  also  accompanied  by  Mar- 
vin Yoder,  a 15-year  veteran  missionary 
to  Japan,  who  served  as  an  interpreter  when 
occasion  demanded. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the  semi- 
nar from  the  Scottdale-Laurelville  commu- 
nity were  Dan  Hertzler,  editor  of  Gospel 
Herald,  the  official  North  American  Menno- 
nite periodical,  and  his  wife,  Mary;  Ed  and 
Helen  Alderfer,  a pastor-editor  team  from 
Kingview/Scottdale;  Arnold  Cressman,  di- 
rector of  the  Center,  and  his  wife,  Rhoda. 
Guests  who  happened  to  be  in  the  area 
were  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  a writer/teacher; 
John  R.  Mumaw,  past  president  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  and  current  executive  for 
Mennonite  Medical  Association;  and  Marion 
Bontrager,  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  who  is  serving 
as  camp  pastor  for  the  summer. 


Left  to  right;  Norman  Kraus,  Yoshiaki  Tamura, 
Marvin  Yoder,  Hiroshi  Mori  and  Hitoshi-Kamura, 


The  discussion,  as  summarized  by  Kraus, 
showed  more  concern  for  quality  in  the  life 
of  the  Christian  community  than  it  did  for 
expansion  or  evangelization.  But  partici- 
pants had  some  difficulty  in  defining  renew- 
al in  terms  that  would  satisfy  themselves 
or  make  sense  to  the  distinguished  guests. 

One  observer  questioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  really  good  models  of 
renewal  in  this  country.  Kraus  explained 
they  would  be  going  to  places  like  Cor- 
ning/Elmira, N.Y.,  Church  of  the  Saviour 
in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  other  places, 
including  Reba  Place,  in  Chicago,  which 
offer  small,  workable,  but  alternative 
models  of  vital  community  for  the  church- 
men’s observation. 

At  the  informal  chicken  barbecue  pre- 
ceding the  seminar,  Yoshiaki  Tamura 
said,  when  asked  about  his  first  impres- 
sions of  America,  “Japan  looks  much 
like  the  U.S.  but  on  a smaller  scale.” 
Here,  he  added,  the  fields  are  larger. 


the  streets  wider,  and  the  people  taller. 

The  group  concluded  their  stay  in  the 
area  with  a tour  of  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  in  Scottdale,  the  next  morn- 
ing. — David  E.  Hostetler 

Credibility  at  Region  IV 
Seminar 

“The  Credible  Church”  was  the  theme  of 
a seminar  for  committee  members  of  the 
four  district  conferences  in  Region  IV.  Co- 
sponsored by  the  Central  District  of  the 
General  Conference,  the  seminar  was  held 
at  the  College  Mennonite  Church,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  June  25  and  26.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  persons  registered  for  the  semi- 
nar. There  were  two  addresses  on  the 
theme,  but  most  of  the  time  was  given  to 
task  group  discussions  by  committee  mem- 
bers whose  home  district  assignments  were 
similar. 

Elmer  Neufeld,  dean  of  Bluffton  College, 
gave  a keynote  speech  on  “The  Credible 
Church  of  the  Future.”  It  must  be  inter- 
national, he  said.  It  will  need  to  transcend 
not  only  war  and  nationalism,  but  the  dis- 
parities between  those  who  have  plenty 
and  those  who  merely  exist.  He  observed 
further  that  the  credible  church  must 
be  evangelism.  We  tend  to  lose  a 
strong  feeling  for  man’s  need.  In  fact, 
he  asserted,  traditional  Mennonite  com- 
munities and  institutions  have  conditioned 
young  people  against  being  evangelical. 

J.  C.  Wenger  spoke  of  “The  Credible 
Church  of  the  Past  ” and  defined  “credible’ 
as  “trustworthy.’  He  used  mainly  the 
early  American  Mennonites  as  his  refer- 
ence group  and  asked  “What  Made  the 
Church  Credible?  ” 

Among  his  observations  were  these: 

(1)  an  emphasis  on  conversion,  holiness, 

of  life,  (2)  regular  meetings  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  (3)  zeal  to  provide  suitable 

places  of  worship,  (4)  concern  to  provide 
catechetical,  doctrinal,  and  sermonic  ma- 
terial. He  noted  that  an  amazing  amount 
of  literature  was  produced  by  these  early 
Mennonites.  For  example,  a prayer  book 
issued  in  1763  went  through  40  editions. 

Neither  of  these  addresses  received 

much  attention  in  the  “credibility  group 
I attended,  which  was  comprised  of  per- 
sons whose  committee  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  peace  and  social  concerns.  Instead 
there  was  reporting  on  the  activities  of 
the  various  committees,  both  shared  and 
individual  work. 

One  participant  noted  that  most  of  the 
activities  reported  were  of  a study  na- 
ture rather  than  service.  Another  observa- 
tion was  the  tendency  to  allow  peace 
education  to  die  down  when  there  is 
no  war  or  draft  to  provide  the  impetus. 

In  a session  on  “unmet  needs,  dreams. 
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possibilities  the  following  surfaced:  (1) 
Why  do  we  focus  continually  on  cutting 
food  consumption  as  a response  to  world 
need?  Why  not  include  elaborate  cam- 
pers, boats,  and  other  nonessentials? 
(2)  What  about  the  excesses  of  relief 
sales?  Air  Stream  trailer  assemblies?  (3) 
Lifestyle?  (4)  Mobilizing  retired  people 
for  agriculture  extension  work  in  other 
countries?  (6)  Failure  to  address  oppressive 
corporate  structures? 

The  low-key  nature  of  the  seminar  sug- 
gests that  Region  IV  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  which  includes  Illinois,  Indiana 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Allegheny  con- 
ferences, has  not  developed  the  level  of 
common  identity  several  other  regions 
have  shown.  Region  V,  for  example,  has 
planned  another  mass  meeting  this  year. 
Two  years  ago  a draft  of  a constitution 
was  presented.  Region  I and  II  also  have 
assemblies  planned  for  this  year. 

In  contrast,  one  participant  reported 
that  during  a caucus  of  Region  IV  people 
at  Goshen,  Illinois  representatives  ex- 
pressed lack  of  common  cause  with  those 
from  Allegheny,  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
away.  A pastor  from  Allegheny  has  ob- 
served that  for  him  the  regional  organiza- 
tion at  present  provides  basically  addi- 
tional committee  work. 

When  the  five  regions  were  proposed 
at  the  time  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
reorganization,  it  was  thought  that  re- 
gions might  supersede  district  conferences. 

In  Region  IV  this  has  not  yet  happened. 

— Daniel  Hertzler 

Smash  the  Barriers, 

Region  IV  MYF 
Convention 

Jesus  calls  us  to  smash  down  barricades 
that  rise  between  us,”  Don  Kraybill 
told  the  nearly  500  participants  at  the 
Region  IV  MYF  Convention  held  at 
Bluffton  College  (Ohio)  June  18-20.  The 
convention  included  groups  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

But  breaking  down  social  barriers,  just 
as  taking  up  Jesus’  cross  daily,  is  a costly 
decision,  Kraybill  told  the  assembled 
youth  and  leaders. 

Some  45  small  groups  allowed  time  for 
sharing  and  reflection,  and  a dozen  Satur- 
day afternoon  seminars  allowed  partici- 
pants choices  of  sessions  on  subjects  from 
death  to  alcohol  to  TV.  Although  the 
seminars  were  planned  at  the  same  time 
as  recreation  and  other  activities,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  registrants  partici- 
pated in  the  seminars. 

In  a concluding  service  on  Sunday 
morning,  hamburger  buns  became  loaves 
for  an  impromptu  “communion  ” experience. 
Individuals  were  invited  to  offer  affirma- 
tions of  others  in  their  group,  and  to  share 


MYFer  Andrea  Schmidt  of  Oak  Park,  111. 


bread  as  a love  symbol  with  other  group 
members. 

In  an  open  mike  ” sharing  period  follow- 
ing the  bread-breaking,  persons  thanked 
the  convention  planners,  offered  praise 
songs,  and  spoke  of  feeling  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  the  weekend. 

Group  singing  was  led  by  junior  high 
school  teacher  Eugene  Norris  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  used  a song  sheet  including 
Spanish,  black  gospel,  and  contemporary 
selections. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Mission  Voluntary 
Service  orientation  coordinator  Egla  Bir- 
mingham led  a drama  seminar  and  di- 
rected several  drama  presentations  high- 
lighting points  in  Kraybill’s  messages  on 
social  barriers,  interpersonal  relationships, 
and  God  s compassion  for  the  suffering. 

A music/dialogue  skit  by  the  • North 
Leo  (Ind.)  MYE  reinforced  Kraybill’s 
urging  that  Christians  make  ministering 
to  personal  needs  a part  of  their  lives, 
not  just  of  their  theology. 

Some  of  Kraybill’s  points  on  the  impli- 
cations of  Luke’s  writings  met  with  a 
degree  of  resistance  or  confusion  from 
some  of  the  youth.  But  reports  from  small 
group  leaders  indicated  that  convention 
contributed  significantly  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  “kingdom”  at  odds  with  the 
values  of  an  unregenerate  world.  — Greg 
Bowman 


Tribute  to  Edna  Ruth  Byler 

Edna  Ruth  Byler  of  Akron,  Pa.,  was 
born  on  May  22,  1904,  and  died  on 
July  7.  On  May  25,  1925,  she  married 
Joseph  N.  Byler,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Feb.  14,  1962.  The  couples 
two  children,  Delmar  and  Donna  Lou, 
survive  them. 

The  story  of  Edna  Ruth  Byler  and  the 


Mennonite  Central  Committee  goes  back 
35  years  to  the  evening  of  Aug  30 
1941  when  Joseph,  Edna  and  their  two 
children,  Delmar  and  Donna  Lou,  arrived 
at  the  Civilian  Public  Service  camp  near 
Bluffton,  Ind.,  to  begin  a one-year 
assignment,  with  Joe  serving  as  MCC 
education  director  of  the  camp. 

Before  they  were  able  to  unpack  their 
car  from  their  trip  from  Hesston,  Kan., 
where  Joe  taught  at  Hesston  College, 
the  telephone  rang  and  H.  S.  Bender 
was  inviting  Joe  Byler  to  go  to  France  as 
an  MCC  worker.  While  her  husband  was 
gone,  Edna  Byler  and  her  two  children 
then  ages  11  and  12,  moved  to  Akron,’ 
Pa.,  where  Mrs.  Byler  became  matron  or 
hostess  of  the  MCC  headquarters. 

They  were  separated  then  for  14 
months,”  remembers  Robert  Kreider,  cura- 
tor of  the  Mennonite  Historical  Library 
and  Archives  at  Bethel  College.  “At  one 
time  she  didn’t  hear  from  Joe  for  a 


Edna  Ruth  Byler,  in  life  a gracious  hostess,  is 
shown  in  her  kitchen  preparing  tea  for  guests. 

period  of  13  weeks.  It  was  a trying  ex- 
perience for  them  — their  first  major 
separation,  their  first  major  involvement  in 
MCC  work.  When  Joe  came  out  of  it 
he  had  lost  40  pounds.” 

After  Joe  Byler  returned  from  ^Europe, 
he  continued  working  for  MCC  in  relief 
and  material  aid  while  Edna  served  as 
hostess  of  the  MCC  headquarters. 

She  provided  a tone  that  was  moth- 
erly for  many  of  the  young  men  going 
into  Civilian  Public  Service,  remembers 
William  T.  Snyder,  MCC  executive 
secretary. 

In  1946  Edna  accompanied  Joe  on  a 
trip  to  Puerto  Rico.  “There  the  MCC 
workers  asked  me  to  help  in  the  United 
States  to  take  orders  for  the  needlework 
the  ladies  in  Puerto  Rico  were  making,  ” she 
explained  later,  telling  in  one  simple  sen- 
tence the  start  of  what  today  is  the  MCC 
Self-Help  Program. 

From  this  start,  Mrs.  Byler  saw  Self- 
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Help  develop  in  ten  countries.  She  di- 
rected it  from  1962  to  1969,  when  she  re- 
tired. 

Edna  Byler  was  also  active  in  making 
relief  sales  work  for  MCC. 

What  was  she  like  as  a person?  “The 
woman  was  a Martha  — always  expressing 
her  faith  through  service,”  William 
Snyder  recalls.  “While  others  might  be 
contemplating,  she  was  working,  and  she 
always  found  a good  cause  to  work  at. 

Paoli  Fellowship 
Targets  Peace 

Paoli  Mennonite  Fellowship  expressed 
concern  for  glorification  of  the  violent 
aspects  of  the  American  Revolution  by 
coming  together  for  prayer  and  articulation 
of  another  way. 

“We  pray,”  they  said,  that  as  the 
festivities  continue  in  this  year  of  the 
Bicentennial  that  each  of  us  reaffirms 
the  equality  of  all  persons;  that  each 
of  us  respects  the  rights  of  all  persons 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; and  that  each  of  us  remembers  that 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind 
knows  no  national  boundaries.’ 

Signing  the  statement  were  20  members 
of  the  fellowship,  including  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  fellowship  indicated  a “growing 
concern  that  we  witness  to  our  peace 
testimony  to  the  community.”  — Informa- 
tion supplied  by  Jan  Kropf 


New  Holy  Spirit 
Studies  Published, 
Laurelville  Meeting 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church 
is  the  title  of  new  study  materials  for  use 
in  congregations  this  fall.  It  is  also  the  theme 
for  an  Aug.  18-24  week  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Church  Center. 

Harold  Bauman,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries’  executive  sec- 
retary, and  Jason  Martin,  pastor  of  Olive 
Mennonite  Church,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  will 
be  the  resource  leaders  for  the  retreat. 

Families  are  invited  to  combine  a 
week  of  vacation  with  continuing  education 
on  a very  important  current  discussion  area, 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Also,  those  persons  who 
may  be  teaching  the  study  materials  this 
fall  will  have  an  early  start  in  preparation 
by  participating  in  the  Laurelville  event. 

Jason  Martin  is  the  writer  of  the  Study 
Guide  of  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  materials.  These  include  also  a 
revision  of  the  original  study  report  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  presented  by  a special 
task  force  at  the  1975  Mennonite  Gener- 
al Assembly. 

Harold  Bauman  has  had  wide  experience 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  many  groups,  both  charismatic 
and  noncharismatic. 

Full  program  sheets  are  available  from 
Arnold  Cressman,  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mount  Pleasant, 
PA  15666,  or  phone  (412)  423-2056. 
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Criselda  Shelly 

of  Newton,  Kan.,  has 
been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
center  at  North  New- 
ton, Kan.,  effective  in 
mid-August.  As  the 
Center’s  director. 

Shelly  will  supervise 
the  Center  s facilities, 
its  staff,  and  the  ma- 
terial aid  operation, 
as  well  as  promote  and  interpret  MCC 
philosophy  and  programs  to  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  in  the  Midwest. 
Shelly  will  also  work  at  hearing  concerns 
of  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  in 
the  Midwest  and  channeling  these  concerns 
to  the  headquarters  office  in  Akron,  Pa. 
Arranging  contacts  between  returning 
MCC  volunteers  and  local  congregations 
and  interviewing  potential  MCC  volunteers 


from  the  Midwest  are  another  part  of 
Shelly’s  assignment. 

July  18  through  Aug.  1,  are  the  dates 
for  a cooperative  evangelistic  effort  by 
the  Mennonite,  Brethren  in  Christ,  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  churches  of  Frank- 
lin County,  Pa.  There  will  be  congrega- 
tional singing  and  special  music  each  eve- 
ning, including  the  Diller  Family,  the 
King’s  Daughters,  the  Brethren  Four,  the 
Lester  Martin  Family,  the  King’s  Trouba- 
dours, and  the  Kramer  Family. 

The  Manitoba  organization  of  Menno- 
nite Central  Committee  is  planning  to 
add  a second  story  to  its  present  building 
at  1483  Pembina  Highway  which  houses 
the  offices  of  MCC  (Canada),  Conference 
of  Mennonites  in  Manitoba,  and  Mennonite 
Foundation  of  Canada,  as  well  as  MCC 
(Manitoba).  Plans  are  that  the  building 
addition,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000,  will 
get  under  way  in  the  fall.  At  its  June 
19  meeting,  the  MCC  (Manitoba)  board 


Criselda  Shelly 


appointed  building  and  finance  committees. 
The  building  committee  has  been  designa- 
ted general  contractor  for  the  project. 

Plans  are  being  made  final  to  send  La- 
Verne  Butschman,  missionary  in  South 
America  since  1947,  as  the  first  Gener- 
al Conference  Mennonite  professor  at 
Latin-American  Biblical  Seminary,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Rutschman’s  appointment 
as  professor  of  Old  Testament  and  Hebrew 
at  the  interdenominational  seminary  will 
begin  in  early  1977.  He  will  serve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  Over- 
seas Mission  of  the  General  Conference 
Mennonite  Church.  Hector  Valencia, 
COM  secretary  for  Latin  America,  said 
Costa  Rica’s  proximity  to  Colombia  will 
make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Rutschman  to 
conduct  workshops  and  retreats  in  Co- 
lombia, where  COM  has  missionaries. 
Rutschman  will  also  be  able  to  relate  to 
COM  missionaries  in  language  study  in 
San  Jose.  The  Rutschmans  taught  at 
Freeman  (S.D.)  Junior  College  in  1969- 
74.  Since  October  1974  they  have  been 
serving  in  Bolivia  in  a joint  mission  pro- 
gram of  the  General  Conference  Commis- 
sion on  Overseas  Mission,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  and  the  Argentine 
Mennonite  Mission  Committee  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Sam  Thomas  began 
work  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  Voluntary 
Service  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga,  Pa., 
on  July  1.  He  replaces 
LaVern  Yutzy,  who 
plans  to  take  graduate 
studies.  Sam  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former 
Marian  Landis.  The 
Thomases  have  one 
child,  Janelle.  They  are  members  of  East 
Petersburg  Mennonite  Church. 

Overseer  Lloyd  Weaver,  Jr.,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  reports  a change  of  pastors  at 
Huntington  Mennonite  Church  in  that 
city.  Gerald  Showalter,  of  552  Harpers- 
ville  Rd.,  was  commissioned  acting  pastor. 
Paul  and  Erma  Lehman,  of  13053  War- 
wiek  Blvd.,  were  commissioned  as  team 
members.  Weaver  was  in  charge  of  the 
service  held  on  July  7. 

The  Mennonite  churches  in  Canada 
are  known  for  their  strong  tradition  of  lay 
leadership.  But  for  one  of  the  Canadian 
Mennonite  groups,  the  19,000-member 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  the  form  that 
leadership  should  take  at  the  local  church 
level  is  not  as  clearcut  as  it  once  was,  if 
discussions  at  the  denomination’s  65th 
annual  Canadian  Convention  July  3-6  in 
Winnipeg  are  any  indication.  Just  over 
500  delegates  from  140  churches  and  seven 
provinces,  including  103  women,  attended 
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the  sessions,  held  in  the  Kildonan  East 
Regional  Secondary  School.  The  attendance 
swelled  to  over  3,700  at  morning  wor- 
ship services  on  Sunday  at  the  Winnipeg 
Convention  Centre.  The  shift  to  salaried 
ministers  among  Mennonite  Brethren  has 
only  taken  place  in  the  past  25  years. 


Olive  Weaver,  governors’  wives,  staff  and  guests. 


The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 

material  aid  center  and  Self-Help  gift 
shop  near  Ephrata,  Pa.,  were  bustling  with 
activity  the  morning  of  July  6 with  the  ar- 
rival of  two  busloads  of  governors  wives 
and  their  guests  and  staff.  The  49  non- 
Pennsylvania  governors  and  their  wives 
were  guests  of  Gov.  Milton  and  Muriel 
Shapp  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  annual  Na- 
tional Governors  Convention  held  this 
year  at  the  convention  center  in  Hershey, 
Pa.  Muriel  Shapp,  who  has  taken  a personal 
interest  in  the  MCC  Self-Help  Program, 
had  requested  that  the  women  who  do 
volunteer  quilting  and  sewing  at  the  Center 
make  patchwork  pillows,  which  she  then 
presented  to  the  governors  wives  as 
gifts. 

An  experimental  short  course  on  ways 
to  handle  victim-offender  conflict  has  just 
been  completed  at  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege, Waterloo,  Ont.,  with  positive  results. 
The  evening  course,  which  attracted  a 
number  of  persons  working  in  the  cor- 
rections field,  including  police,  probation, 
parole  and  corrections  officers,  showed 
how  persons  acting  as  third  parties  can 
divert  offenders  from  prison  and  the 
courts  by  helping  victims  and  offenders 
achieve  a satisfactory  arrangement  for 
restitution  of  damages.  Ideally  reconcilia- 
tion would  be  achieved  between  victim 
and  offender.  The  main  instructor  for  the 
course  was  Hans  Mohr,  a professor  at 
Osgood  Hal  Law  School  and  a member 
of  the  Canadian  Law  Reform  Commission 
which  did  extensive  studies  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  offender. 

Peace  Mennonite  Church,  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  has  28  members,  and  46  percent  will 
have  engaged  in  some  form  of  Christian 
service  away  from  home  during  1976. 
Two  did  more  than  a week  in  Mennonite 
Disaster  Service.  Ten  will  be  involved  in 
some  form  of  camp  service.  Two  persons 
in  Voluntary  Service,  one  for  one  year 


and  the  other  for  two.  Two  will  be 
going  to  Mennonite  colleges  in  the  fall. 
Peace  Church  was  organized  in  April  1973. 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman  is  pastor. 

A meeting  of  alumni  of  Rosedale  Bible 
Institute,  Irwin,  Ohio,  is  planned  for 
8:00  p.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  9,  in  the  RBI 
chapel.  All  former  students,  staff,  and 
faculty  are  invited  to  be  present  for  this 
time  of  sharing  and  reminiscing.  (This 
includes  alumni  of  both  CMBI  and  RBI). 
The  annual  Conservative  Mennonite  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  school  Aug. 
10-12.  A dedication  of  the  new  Library/ 
Chapel  is  scheduled  as  a part  of  the 
Wednesday  evening  program. 

Hesston  College  needs  several  sec- 
retaries for  the  1976-77  school  year  in 
the  following  departments:  aviation, 

physical  education,  natural  science  (each 
a full-time  position),  and  foundation 
studies/social  science  (half  time).  Write  to 
the  Dean’s  Office  at  Hesston  College 
or  call  (316)  327-4221,  ext.  217. 

Sunnyside  Mennonite  Church,  Harmons- 
burg.  Pa.,  announces  homecoming  for 
Aug.  13-15.  All  services  will  be  held  at 
the  meetinghouse.  A fellowship  meal  will 
be  held  following  the  morning  service  on 


Sunday.  James  Steiner,  Maynard  Shet- 
ler,  Daniel  Johns,  and  Harvey  Schrock  are 
some  of  the  speakers.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  Lois  Yoder,  R.  4,  Mead- 
ville,  PA  16335,  phone  (814)336-4329. 

Bethany  Christian  High  School,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  sponsored  a benefit  recital  on 
June  12  with  John  J.  Miller,  singer  and 
actor  in  HazeFs  People.  The  event 
brought  in  $2,220  toward  debt  liquidation. 
The  debt,  which  had  reached  $185,000, 
has  now  been  reduced  to  $122,000,  accord- 
ing to  Roy  S.  Koch,  director  of  public  re- 
lations. 

John  Mosemann,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  serve 
as  interim  director  of  the  Ministerial  In- 
formation Center  on  a fifth-time  basis.  He 
replaces  Howard  J.  Zehr,  who  is  currently 
on  a full-disability  leave.  Having  served 
as  pastor  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  for  25  years,  Mosemann  has  also 
begun  working  for  the  College  Relations 
office  of  Goshen  College  on  a half-time 
basis.  As  director  of  the  Center,  he  plans 
to  be  in  the  office  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings. 

The  first  radio  spots  of  the  Invita- 


Consider  a career  in 

RESPIRATORY 

THERAPY 

Several  openings  in  this  fall’s  class.  Program  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Graduates  are  prepared  to  sit  for  the  examination 
as  a Registered  Certified  Therapist.  Respiratory 
Therapy  is  the  fastest  growing  para-medical  pro- 
fession in  the  U.S.  Hesston  offers  a two-year  or 
a three-year  curriculum.  Classes  begin  August  28. 
For  application  or  more  information,  write  or  phone: 


B Hesston  College 

Hesston,  Kansas  67062 
Phone  316/327-4221 
Extension  229 
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tion-to-Live  campaign  will  be  released 
next  month.  Representatives  of  the  spon- 
soring groups  auditioned  the  first  set  on 
July  1,  in  Chieago,  and  approved  seven 
20-  and  30-second  spots.  A second 
series  of  spots  is  planned  for  release  in 
early  1977.  The  Invitation-to-Live  cam- 
paign is  a multimedia  campaign  designed 
to  encourage  listeners  to  reach  out  to 
others,  especially  those  who  may  feel  alone 
or  unwanted,  sueh  as  the  elderly,  teenagers, 
and  the  like.  The  campaign  is  developing 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Mennonite 
Church,  the  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church,  the  Mennonite  Brethren, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Senior  Citizens’  Retreat,  to  be  held  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Pa.,  Aug.  30  to  Sept.  4,  offers 
the  setting  for  increasing  friendships, 
Bible  study,  singing,  and  sharing  common 
interests  in  hobbies  and  travel.  A.  J. 
Metzler,  Paul  Erb,  Mahlon  Blosser, 
John  H.  Rudy,  and  James  Brubacher  will 
be  on  hand  to  enrich  the  daily  input.  Rec- 
reation will  include  hikes  through  the 
wooded  campgrounds  and  visits  to  a glass 
factory,  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
the  like  when  desired.  J.  J.  Hostetler  is 
serving  as  overall  resource  person.  Write 
Laurelville  Church  Center,  R.  5,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. PA  15666. 

Plains  Mennonite  Church,  located  on  the 
edge  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  invites  Mennonites 
traveling  east  this  summer,  in  house  trail- 
ers or  campers,  to  use  one  of  the  several 
spaces  available  on  the  church  grounds. 
Water  and  sanitary  dumping  facilities  are, 
available  on  the  grounds.  There  is  no 
charge,  but  donations  are  accepted.  Advance 
reservations  are  requested.  The  present 
meetinghouse,  the  fifth  on  the  property 
of  this  congregation  since  1765,  is  open  for 
groups  to  tour  and  to  visit  the  exhibit  and 
bookstand.  A seale  model  of  the  first  church 
building  at  the  present  site,  with  the  sheds 
and  cemetery  also  are  shown,  will  be  on 
display  for  the  duration  of  the  summer  sea- 
son. It  was  made  by  an  architectural  stu- 
dent member  of  the  congregation,  Law- 
rence Good,  Jr.  Write  Plains  Mennonite 
Church,  W.  Main  St.  and  Orvilla  Road, 
Hatfield,  PA  19440  or  call  Pastor  Gerald 
C.  Studer  (215  ) 368-8455  (home),  855-1553 
(office),  or  secretary,  Dolores  Kratz,  723- 
7916. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at  Eris- 
man,  Manheim,  Pa.;  one  at  Forest  Hills, 
Leola,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Glen  Brubacher 

from  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  to  96  Homewood 
Ave.,  Kitchener,  Ont.  N2M  1W9.  Roy  E. 
Hostetler,  from  R.  2,  to  36369  Bohlken 
Drive,  Lebanon,  OR  97355.  John  Miller 
from  Dallas,  Tex.  to  Apdo.  682,  Los  Mochis, 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  James  K.  Stauffer,  from 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Box  336,  Green- 
hills  P.O.,  Rizal,  Philippines. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

To  Jo  Ellen  Johnsen,  Phoenix,  Ariz. : I’ve 
just  read  your  comments  in  the  "Readers  Say 
section  (June  22).  I’d  like  to  share  a few  things 
with  you  and  anyone  who  considers  social 
drinking  O K.  I’m  a Mennonite,  too,  34,  and 
was  in  the  professional  field.  God  took  me  from 
the  professional  field  and  put  us  in  VS  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  for  now.  I never  drank  or  sipped,  so  I 
can’t  really  understand  your  feelings  of,  as  you 
say,  independent  thinking  along  this  line. 

I am  involved  in  a church  in  Tucson  that 
works  some  with  alcoholics  as  well  as  with 
other  problems  with  alcohol  or  drugs.  I see  the 
high  divorce  rate,  the  broken  homes,  the  hungry 
and  bruised  (literally)  children,  and  1 could  go 
on  and  on  and  on.  Most  of  these  people  (not 
all)  started  out  with  as  you  said,  ‘drinking  wine 
in  moderate  amounts.  ” 

I challenge  you  to  go  and  visit  any  Gospel 
Rescue  Mission  or  any  organization  that  works 
with  alcoholics.  Go  and  sit  beside  a person 
who’s  in  the  gutter  and  ask  them  what  hap- 
pened, how  it  started.  If  possible  get  them  to 
share  with  you  about  their  teenage  years,  about 
their  family,  the  pretty  wife,  or  the  handsome 
young  man  and  their  children. 

You  probably  won  t have  to  go  very  far  to 
find  one  that  had  been  raised  a Christian,  had 
a good  "professional  job  and  was  independent 
in  his  or  her  thinking,  and  probably  got  the  in- 
dependent thinking  and  moderate  drinking  mixed 
up. 

I challenge  you  social  drinkers  and  all  of  us  as 
Christians  to  look  at  Hebrews  12:1,  2.  1 para- 
phrase: "People  are  watching  us  daily,  hourly, 
watching  our  every  little  move;  let  us  throw  off 
anything  that  is  questionable  and  that  might 
hinder  us,  or  anyone,  and  let  us  kindly  and 
gently  follow  Jesus  through  this  life,  giving  Jesus 
our  all.  ” — Robert  Wenger,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

In  his  editorial  “The  Bible  Says.  . ” (July 
6),  Daniel  Hertzler’s  hesitant  questioning  of  a 
Billy  Graham  Bible  interpretation  revealed  the 
fear  of  individuality  still  nurtured  by  the  churches. 

George  Steiner  s recent  book  on  aspects  of 
language  and  translation.  After  Babel,  posits  the 
explanation  that  man  functions  as  an  individual 
translator  in  his  every  communication  — speaking, 
hearing,  and  interpreting  a language  solely  unto 
Himself. 

As  so  many  sects  and  cults  have  formed  from 
the  various  readings  of  the  Bible  (and  wars 
waged  and  nations  founded),  one  begins  to  real- 
ize the  nature  of  unity  available  only  through 
diversity,  the  divisions  present  in  an  enforced 
unanimity. 

One  is  often  influenced  by  churches,  charis- 
matic and  vocal  individuals,  and  social  conformity, 
but  it  is  only  in  a solipsistic  arena  that  what 
“the  Bible  says  ’ has  relevance.  For  myself,  ul- 
timately, this  has  been  the  only  ontologically 
honest  choice  to  make,  and  one  that  keeps  the 
Bible  a living  text,  rather  than  a lawbook.  — 
P.  Gregory  Springer,  Champaign,  111. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bergey,  Roy  and  Elaine  (Alderfer),  Franconia, 
Pa.,  third  son,  Luke  Jed,  June  5,  1976. 

Blosser,  Leroy  and  Lois  (Guntz),  Newport 
News,  Va.,  first  child,  Kristina  Beth,  Apr.  18, 
1976. 

Heatwole,  Lawrence  and  Elaine  (Diener), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Law- 
rence, May  28,  1976. 

Henricks,  Richard  and  Sue  (Lantz),  Fayette, 


Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tina  Leigh, 
Apr.  25,  1976. 

Herr,  Kenneth  L.  and  Elnore  (Birkey),  Mor- 
gantown, Pa.,  first  child,  Anne  Marie,  June 
26,  1976. 

Hershey,  Wilbur  L.  and  Sharon  M.  (Hershey), 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Na- 
dene  Kay,  May  29,  1976. 

Horst,  Bruce  and  Carol  (Randolph),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Carri  Ann,  June  6,  1976. 

Martin,  Richard  and  Karen  (Nofziger),  Evans- 
ton, III,,  first  child,  Matthew  Richard,  July 

2,  1976. 

Nicholson,  Wilfred  and  Roberta  (Kaltenbaugh), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  first  child,  Joel  Martin,  June 
22,  1976. 

Rohrer,  John  N.  and  Bonita  L.  (Lapp),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  second  son,  Ryan  Christopher, 
June  16,  1976.  (First  son  is  deceased. ) 

Salim,  Ali  and  Rhoda  (Buckwalter),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Naser  Ali, 
June  12,  1976. 

Schrock,  Lynn  and  Carol  (Kindy),  Lowpoint, 

III.,  second  daughter,  Amv  Michelle,  June  26, 
1976. 

Sommers,  Karl  and  Roxanna,  Goshen,  Ind., 
second  daughter,  Kathryn  Jane,  July  8,  1976. 

Stalter,  David  and  Lois  (Leischner),  Fisher, 

III.,  third  child,  second  son,  Trov  David,  Julv 

3,  1976. 

Steury,  Melvin  and  Marty  (Delong),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Mark  David,  June  15,  1976. 

Stoltzfus,  Glen  and  Malinda  (Weaver),  New- 
port News,  Va.,  first  child,  Michael  Glen, 
Apr  22,  1976. 

Weaver,  John  and  Vilet  Ruth  (Dye),  Hobe 
Sound,  Fla,,  second  daughter,  Bethanv  Joy, 
June  10,  1976. 

Weaver,  Larry  and  Marge  (Litwiller),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  first  child,  Troy  Philip,  June  25,  1976. 

Widrick,  F.  Gordon  and  Margarette  A.  (Lyn- 
daker),  Croghan,  N.Y.,  fourth  child,  second 
son,  Keith  Gordon,  June  24,  1976. 

Yoder,  John  C.  and  Janet  (Yoder),  Evanston, 

III.,  second  child,  first  son,  Luke  Edward,  born 
Jan.  2,  1976;  received  for  adoption,  Feb.  6, 
1976. 

Zimmerman,  Marlin  R and  Mary  (Sen- 
senig),  Lancaster,  Pa.,  second  son,  David  Rvan, 
May  28,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Beachy  — Bachman.  — David  Beachy,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Marlene  Bachman, 
Putnam,  111.,  Willow  Springs  cong.,  by  Don 
Heiser.  lune  19.  1976. 

Bolander  — Gingrich.  — Robin  Bolander.  Gor- 
rie,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Florence  Ging- 
rich, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Geiger-Baden  cong.,  by 
Stanley  D.  Shantz,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Doherty — Bayne.  — Jim  Doherty,  Shawnee, 
Kan.,  Catholic  Church,  and  Susan  Bayne,  Pro- 
tection, Kan.,  Protection  cong  , by  Joseph  Bahr, 
June  19,  1976. 

Dyck  — Nebel.  — Tom  Dyck,  Hesston,  Kan.. 
Hesston  cong.,  and  Regina  Nebel,  Wayland,  Iowa, 
Wavland  cong.,  by  Jerry  Quiring,  lune  19, 
1976. 

Heller  — Harnish  — Robert  Heller  and  Nancv 
Harnish,  both  from  Lancaster.  Pa.,  New  Dan- 
ville cong.,  bv  lav  C.  Garber,  June  26,  1976. 

Holmes — Leichty. — Leo  Monte  Holmes, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Monica  Leichty,  Crawfordsville,  Iowa,  Bethel 
cong.,  by  Robert  Hartzler,  July  3,  1976. 

Huot — Cressman. — Edward  Huot,  Sarnia. 
Ont.,  Pentecostal  Church,  and  Gwendolvn  Cress- 
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man,  Kothsay,  Ont.,  Berea  cong.,  by  Alfred 
Polzin,  June  19,  1976. 

Martin — Moser. — Bruce  Martin  and  Sheryl 
Moser,  both  from  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Croghan 
Cons,  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  Julius  Moser 
and  Earl  Zehr,  May  15,  1976. 

Mast — Wyse. — Wilbur  Mast,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Marla  Wyse,  Goshen  Ind.,  Sugar 
Creek  cong.,  Wayland,  Iowa,  by  Orie  L.  Roth, 
June  26,  1976. 

Miller  — Wagner.  — Richard  Miller,  Milwau- 
kie.  Ore.,  Portland  cong.,  and  Mary  Lou  Wag- 
ner, Palmyra,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
by  Donald  Rummel,  May  29,  1976. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — Warren  Miller,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  and  Marcia  Yoder,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
Berlin  cong.,  by  Paul  Hummel,  June  26,  1976. 

Myers  — Hunsberger. — Leonard  Myers, 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Karen 
Faye  Hunsberger,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Line  Lexing- 
ton cong.,  by  Dan  Longenecker,  June  12,  1976. 

Novak  — Cressman.  — Bruce  Novak,  Catholic 
Church,  and  Wendy  Cressman,  First  Mennonite 
cong..  Kitchener,  Ont.,  by  Robert  N.  Johnson, 
June  26,  1976. 

Nzesi  — Eshleman.  — Yeremia  Mute  Nzesi, 
Ukia,  Kenya,  Anglican  Church,  and  Velma  M. 
Eshleman,  Garissa,  Kenya,  Harrisonburg  (Va. ) 
cong.,  by  Festo  O’ Lang,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Redcay — Wenger.  — Elmer  Martin  Redcay 
and  Judith  Elaine  Wenger,  both  of  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  Inter-Mennonite  Fellowship, 
by  Waldo  E.  Miller,  June  12,  1976. 

Reeb — Martin. — Rollin  Gale  Reeb,  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Connie  Lynn 
Martin,  Metamora,  111.,  Baptist  Church,  by  J. 
Russell  Davis  and  James  Detweiler,  June  11, 
1976. 

Showalter — Bauer. — Doug  Showalter,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Judy  Bauer, 
West  Chester,  Iowa,  United  Methodist  Church, 
bv  Lonnie  Yoder  and  Milton  Houls,  June  26, 
1976. 

Rodriguez  — Souder.  — Antero  G.  Rod- 
riguez, Alice,  Tex.,  Alice  cong.,  and  Ann 
Souder,  Grottoes,  Va.,  Mt.  Vernon  cong.,  by 
Eugene  K.  Souder,  father  of  the  bride,  June 
19,  1976. 

Stroud  — Brenneman.  — Jeff  Stroud,  Albany, 
Ore.,  First  Christian  cong.,  and  Ann  Brenneman, 
Albany,  Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  bv  James  M.  Lapp, 
June  26,  1976. 

Roth  — Bender.  — Daniel  Roth,  Gadshill,  Ont., 
Mapleview  cong.,  and  Kathleen  Bender,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  bv  Henrv  Yantzi, 
June  11,  1976. 

Weaver  — Spink.  — Roger  Weaver,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Greenmonte  cong.,  and  Carol  Spink, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Catholic  Church,  by  James 
Noto  and  Roy  D.  Martin,  May  29,  1976. 

Wideman  — Shantz  — Cliff  Wideman,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  St.  Jacobs  cong.,  and  Joanne  Shantz, 
Baden,  Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  by  J.  Lester  Kehl 
and  Glenn  Brubacher,  June  19,  1976. 

Wittmer  — Troyer.  — Robert  Wittmer  and 
Viola  Troyer,  both  from  Hartville,  Ohio,  Hart- 
ville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  June  27,  1976, 

Zehr  — Pope.  — Robert  Zehr;  Foosland,  111., 
East  Bend  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Pope,  Table 
Rock,  Neb.,  United  Methodist  Church,  June  26, 
1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Benn,  Darlington  M.,  son  of  Clarence  N,  and 
Caroline  (Wagner)  Benn,  was  born  at  Milroy, 
Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1900;  died  of  cancer  at  Milroy, 
Pa.,  Apr,  28,  1976;  aged  76  y.  He  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Hostetler,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  4 sons  (Albert  Walter,  Darlington 
Paul,  David  A.,  and  Roy  C.),  and  one  daughter 


(Patricia  C.).  He  was  a member  of  Mountain 
View  Chapel,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Apr.  30,  in  charge  of  Ivan  E,  Yoder  and  Louis 
Peachey;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery, 
Belleville. 

Bishop,  Harry,  was  born  in  Hatfield  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  4,  1890;  died  of  a stroke  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  June  15,  1976; 
aged  86  y.  He  was  married  to  Rebecca  Clemmer, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Ruth  — Mrs.  Matthew  Smith,  and 
Miriam  — Mrs.  David  Yoder),  and  3 sons  (Lester 
C.,  Daniel  H.,  and  Richard  C ).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Line  Lexington  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  June  19,  in  charge 
of  Dan  Longenecker  and  Arthur  Ruth;  inter- 
ment in  Silverdale  Brethren  in  Christ  Cemetery, 

Bucher,  Elmer  B.,  son  of  Benjamin  B. 
and  Emma  (Burkholder)  Bucher,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  May  18,  1890;  died  at  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Jan. 

16,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On  Oct.  8,  1912,  he  was 
married  to  Maria  Carper,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Sept.  17,  1970.  Surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Myrtle),  3 sons  (Lloyd,  Roy,  and  Paul),  13 
grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Jennie  E.  Snyder).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Jan.  20,  in  charge  of 
Melvin  H.  Lauver  and  Parke  M.  Heller;  inter- 
ment in  Hammer  Creek  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Lititz. 

Coakley,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Josephine  (Weaver)  Burkholder,  was  born  in 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1916;  died  in 
a traffic  accident  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May 
28,  1976;  aged  59  y.  On  Oct.  22,  1937,  she  was 
married  to  James  M.  Coakley,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Betty  Jo 
Coakley),  one  son  (James  Edward),  and  one  sis- 
ter (Mrs.  Jacob  Batterman).  She  was  a member 
of  Dayton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  May  31,  in  charge  of  Wil- 
lard Heatwole,  John  R.  Mumaw,  Samuel  Jan- 
zen,  and  Alvin  Kanagy;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Stephen  J.,  son  of  Crist  and  Mary 
(Kurtz)  Kauffman,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mav  24,  1908;^  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  June  15,  1976;  aged  68  y.  On  June 
12,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Click,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Lydia  — 
Mrs.  Marvin  Kennel,  and  Lavina — Mrs.  Enos 
Herr),  and  2 sons  (Leroy  and  Samuel).  A daugh- 
ter, Betty,  preceded  him  in  death  in  1965. 
He  was  a member  of  Mountain  View  Chapel, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June 

17,  in  charge  of  Ivan  E.  Yoder  and  Paul  Stoltz- 
fus;  interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

King,  Jill  Lynette,  daughter  of  Marlin  L.  and 
Carol  (short)  King,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Jan.  22,  1963;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  June  15,  1976;  aged  13  y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  mother,  one  brother  (Terry),  2 
sisters  (Patsy  and  Rhonda),  and  grandparents 
(Clarence  King  and  Pluma  Short).  She  was  a 
member  of  West  Clinton  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Central 
Mennonite  Church  on  June  19,  in  charge  of 
Edward  Diener  and  Walter  Stuckey;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

King,  Kay  Annette,  daugher  of  Marlin  L.  and 
Carol  (Short)  King,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
May  13,  1968;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  June  15,  1976;  aged  8 y.  Surviving 
are  her  mother,  one  brother  (Terry),  2 sisters 
(Patsy  and  Rhonda),  and  grandparents  (Clarence 
King  and  Pluma  Short).  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  June  19, 
in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Walter  Stuckey; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

King,  Kurt  Allen,  son  of  Marlin  L.  and  Carol 
(Short)  King,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio, 
Aug.  5,  19M;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  15,  1976;  aged  11  y.  Sur- 


viving are  his  mother,  one  brother  (Terry),  2 
sisters  (Patsy  and  Rhonda),  and  grandparents 
(Clarence  King  and  Pluma  Short).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Central  Mennonite  Church 
on  June  19,  in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and 
Walter  Stuckey;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

King,  Marlin  L.,  son  of  Clarence  and  Emma 
(Wyse)  King,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Mar. 
25,  1930;  died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  June  15,  1976;  aged  46  y.  On  Oct. 
15,  1952,  he  was  married  to  Carol  Short,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Terry),  2 
daughters  (Patsy  and  Rhonda),  one  grandchild, 
his  father,  3 brothers  (Leonard,  Ivan,  and  Glen- 
ford)  and  one  sister  (Mary  Alice  Waidelich). 
Three  children  also  died  in  the  same  automobile 
accident.  He  was  a member  of  West  Clinton  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  June  19, 
in  charge  of  Edward  Diener  and  Walter  Stuckey; 
interment  in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Nice,  Henry  S.,  son  of  William  K.  and  Mary 
(Strohm)  Nice,  was  born  at  Souderton,  Pa.,  Dec. 
21,  1913;  died  at  his  home  at  Souderton,  Pa., 
June  25,  1976;  aged  62  y.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Barbara  Benner,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Paul  B. ),  3 daughters  (Mary 
Ellen  — Mrs.  Walter  Detweiler,  Betty  Lou  Nice, 
Sharon  Ann  — Mrs.  Richard  G.  Moyer),  3 grand- 
children, 5 brothers  (Russell  S.,  William  S.,  Ray- 
mond S.,  Joseph  S.,  and  Richard  S. ),  and  4 
sisters  (Mary — Mrs.  Roland  Thellen,  Grace  — 
Mrs.  Samuel  Frankenfield,  Emma — Mrs.  Willard 
M.  Allebach,  and  Dolores — Mrs.  Clyde  Moyer). 
He  was  a member  of  Souderton  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  30,  in  charge  of  Richard  C.  Detweiler  and 
Russell  B.  Musselman;  interment  in  Souderton 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Elmer  E.,  son  of  Peter  K.  and  Annie 
(Kauffman)  Yoder  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Sept.  17,  1901;  died  of  heart  failure  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  July  4,  1976;  aged  74  y.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Edith  I.  Burkholder,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  in  1933.  On  Nov.  18,  1934,  he  was 
married  to  Catharine  Zook,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  3 sons  (Willard  J.,  Roland  G.,  and 
John  K. ),  4 daughters  (Shirley — Mrs.  Carl 
Grace,  Marie  — Mrs.  Robert  Allison,  Ruby  — 
Mrs.  Leonard  Yoder,  and  Rhoda — Mrs.  James 
Campbell),  16  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (John 
K.  and  Samuel  M ),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Linda  E. 
Zook  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  King).  He  was  a member 
of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  7,  in  charge 
of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus  and  Martin  Nolt;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Joe  Brenneman;  pp.  557,  558,  by  Ewing 
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calendar 


Region  II  Assembly,  Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31  to  Aug.  1. 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Black  Caucas  Assembly, Camp  Tel  Hai,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  Aug.  7,  8. 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute,  Irwin, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10-12. 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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Canadian  Parliament  Agrees 
to  Abolish  Death  Penalty 

Members  of  Canada’s  Parliament  voted, 
133  to  125,  in  favor  of  abolishing  capital 
punishment  after  weeks  of  emotional  de- 
bate. Immediately  after  they  heard  the 
result  of  the  ballot,  143  Ontario  police 
chiefs,  meeting  in  Toronto,  voted  140 
to  3 to  demand  the  resignation  of  the 
Trudeau  government.  They  greeted  the 
news  of  the  parliamentary  vote  with  hisses 
and  boos.  Current  legislation  provides  the 
death  penalty  only  for  slayers  of  on- 
duty  policemen  or  prison  guards.  In  fact, 
because  of  federal  Cabinet  reprieves,  no 
one  has  been  executed  in  Canada  since 
1962. 

Says  Evangelicals  Silent  on  Ecology 

A pastor  from  South  Carolina  de- 
clared that  evangelical  Christians  have 
been  silent  in  the  face  of  environmental 
pollution,  and  urged  them  to  become  ac- 
tive in  finding  solutions  to  the  problem. 
H.  Edwin  Young,  pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  told  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  that  “ecology  and  theology 
have  more  in  common  than  we  may  have 
realized.  ” 

He  declared  that  “the  amazing,  stag- 
gering thing  is  that  in  the  face  of  a moral 
and  ecological  crisis,  we  of  the  evangelical 
church  have  been  strangely  silent  for 
the  most  part.  ” The  pastor  declared  that 
“what  we,  the  Christian  community,  have 
to  do  is  to  refuse  men  the  right  to  ravish 
our  land,  to  insist  that  somebody  accept 
a little  less  profit  by  not  exploiting  na- 
ture. The  church  has  been  silent,  silent 
at  this  point.” 


Largely  Negative  Report  on  Exorcism 

Commissioners  (delegates)  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.  General  As- 
sembly approved  a generally  negative  re- 
port on  exorcism  calling  it  “a  work  that 
does  not  usually  belong  to  the  work  of  the 
minister  of  the  Word  in  the  Reformed 
tradition.” 

The  assembly  said  clergy  should  take 
special  care,  if  involved  in  casting 
out  demons,  to  do  it  as  part  of  God  s 
ministry,  not  as  anything  “spectacular.  ” 
An  information  paper  received  at  the 
1975  assembly  said  Christians  should 
not  say  they  “believe  in  ” devils  and  de- 
mons because  “to  believe  in  means  to 
trust,  rely  on,  serve,  obey,  find  the  mean- 


ing of  one  s whole  existence  in  relation 
to  the  object  of  belief.  Christians  believe 
in  God  and  only  in  God.  ” 


Arrested  in  Korea 

About  a dozen  Christian  activists,  in- 
cluding Protestant  ministers,  have  recent- 
ly been  jailed  in  a new  wave  of  arrests, 
allegedly  for  anti-government  activities, 
sources  in  Seoul  reported.  Most  promi- 
nent among  those  held  — still  without  any 
formal  charge  — is  Park  Hyung  Kyu, 
pastor  of  Seoul”  s Chiel  Presbyterian 
Church  and  chairman  of  the  Seoul  Met- 
ropolitan Community  Organization  (SMCO), 
an  urban  industrial  mission.  Others 
arrested  included  Kwon  Ho  Kyung, 
assistant  pastor  at  Chiel  Church,  and 
four  SMCO  workers. 


Says  Missionaries  Cannot 
Tolerate  Independent  Africa 

United  Methodist  Bishop  Emilio  de 
Carvalho  of  Angola  has  criticized  what 
he  sees  as  changing  attitudes  of  mission- 
aries toward  African  nations  that 
have  gained  independence  from  colonial 
powers.  Speaking  at  a United  Metho- 
dist-sponsored counsultation  on  world 
missions,  the  Angolan  bishop  asserted 
that  missionaries  and  their  sponsoring 
churches  “tolerated  an  oppressive  co- 
lonial regime  for  years,  but  cannot  tol- 
erate independent  Africa,  so  many  mis- 
sionaries now  leave,  finding  the  new 
government ‘intolerable.”  ”” 

He  asked,  “Should  the  church  survive 
only  in  capitalistic  nations?  The  Bible  is 
very  socialistie.” 

Colleges  with  Fewer  Finance  Problems 
An  educational  adviser  for  the  Lilly 
Endowment  Fund  told  a Christian  edu- 
cation colloquium  in  Williamsburg,  Va., 
that  church-related  colleges  that  main- 
tain a strong  religious  identity  are  more 
likely  to  remain  financially  sound  than 
those  which  give  up  sueh  distinctives. 
Earl  J.  MeCrath  of  Indianapolis  told  the 
gathering,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Education  Commission, 
that  such  schools  “will  restore  order  to 
our  society  laboring  under  a confusion 
of  purposes  and  regain  for  this  genera- 
tion of  youth  an  appreciation  of  those 
transcendent  eternal  values  which  give 
enduring  meaning  to  the  human  enter- 
prise.” 


Israeli  Parliament  Bars 
Law  for  Civil  Marriage 

Israel  s parliament  rejected  a proposed 
law  that  would  have  allowed  eivil  mar- 
riages for  those  Jews  forbidden  by  reli- 
gious law  to  marry  and  reaffirmed  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Orthodox  rabbis 
to  witness  marriages  in  Israel.  The  51 
to  18  vote  to  defeat  the  bill  came  largely 
on  the  strength  of  the  ruling  coalition 
of  Labor  and  the  National  Religious 
parties”  opposition.  Civil  weddings  have  al- 
ways been  barred  in  Israel,  forcing 
couples  who  want  to  wed  outside  the 
religious  law  (Halacha)  to  marry  abroad. 


Recovered  Alcoholics  and  Drug  Users 
In  Celebration 

Some  20,000  persons  took  part  in 
a “celebration  of  hope,  recovery,  and 
freedom  from  alcoholism  and  drug  depen- 
dency,” called  a “Freedom Fest.  They  came 
to  Bloomington,  Minn.,  from  as  far  away 
as  California  and  England,  and  they  en- 
dured sporadic  rain  all  day  to  celebrate 
a personal  triumph:  kicking  the  habit. 

In  the  evening  about  20,000  persons 
crowded  into  Metropolitan  Stadium  and 
listened  to  celebrities,  politicians,  and 
musical  groups.  Comedian  Dick  Van  Dyke, 
an  alcoholic  who  stopped  drinking,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  and  began  the  show 
by  having  the  audience  chant  with  him, 
“1  am  free.  ” 

“Half  the  people  in  prison,  half  of 
all  broken  homes,  and  almost  half  of  all 
mental  institution  populations  are  brought 
about  by  alcohol-related  problems,  ” former 
Sen.  Harold  Hughes  said. 


German  TV  Addicts 

Can  people  become  television  addicts? 
A recent  West  German  television  docu- 
mentary on  two  families  suggests  they 
can.  As  reported  by  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Christian  Communication,  the 
Volker  and  Schneider  families  suffered 
“withdrawal  symptoms  ” when  they  gave 
up  television  for  four  weeks.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Schneider  said  she  and 
her  husband  argued  more  than  usual 
when  deprived  of  television.  She  said 
she  felt  she  could  not  afford  such  stress 
on  top  of  her  job  and  housework. 

While  the  “tube”  was  blank,  the 
families  read,  visited  relatives,  took  walks, 
played  games,  ate  in  restaurants,  did  cross- 
word puzzles,  and  conversed. 
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Affirming  the  Farmer 


When  I left  the  farm  29  years  ago  it  was  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  surplus  period.  Not  only  did  my  personal 
calling  seem  in  other  areas,  but  it  appeared  well  nigh 

unpatriotic  to  continue  farming  while  the  surpluses  piled 
up. 

Then  as  we  hit  the  top  of  the  surplus  pile,  the  word 
came  that  in  time  surplus  would  turn  to  shortage. 
Though  one  could  scarcely  believe  it  then,  the  shortage 
era  is  now  upon  us  and  it  may  never  end,  according 
to  food  production  expert  Lester  Brown. 

In  fact,  he  holds  that  the  export  of  food  from  North 
America  is  possible  only  because  of  a stable  population.  In 
1950,  he  says.  North  America  and  Latin  America  had  about 
equal  populations.  In  the  past  25  years  North  America’s 
has  grown  moderately  while  Latin  America’s  has  ex- 
ploded. A growth  comparable  to  several  Latin-American 
countries  would  make  our  current  population  341  million, 
instead  of  236  million,  and  use  up  all  the  food  which 
is  now  available  for  export.  (The  facts  cited  here  are  from 
Science  magazine,  December  12,  1975,  as  reported  in 
The  Lutheran  Standard,  June  15,  1976. ) 

Farmers,  who  appeared  for  a while  to  be  caught  in  an 
eddy  are  now  back  in  midstream.  In  this  issue,  we  affirm 
the  farmer,  a captain  in  the  war  against  hunger.  We 
recognize  that  farmers  have  received  some  confused  sig- 
nals in  recent  years  as  analysts,  theorists,  and  ordinary 
concerned  persons  have  tried  to  understand  the  food 
crisis  and  fashion  a fumbling  response.  In  seeking  answers 
to  complex  questions,  some  have  made  wide-reaching 
proposals  which  if  taken  seriously  could  cause  difficulty 
lor  individual  farmers. 

The  intent  and  the  general  direction  of  these  pro- 
posals are  correct.  Certain  practices  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  food  have  been  less  efficient  than  in 
some  other  cultures.  Our  choices  in  food  have  not  always 
been  the  most  healthful.  If  we  find  that  we  are  eating 
more  meat  than  is  necessary  or  good  for  us,  we  should 
be  given  the  liberty  to  change.  If  we  seek  ways  to  iden- 
tify with  the  poor  of  the  world  by  simplifying  our  eating 
and  other  aspects  of  lifestyle,  this  should  be  recognized  as 
a worthy  end. 

But  several  things  become  clear  rather  quickly.  For  one 
thing,  the  slogans  have  not  only  begun  to  fray  at  the 


edges;  you  don  t hear  them  as  much  anymore.  The  news 
media  have  largely  gone  on  to  other  subjects.  For  another, 
the  solutions  often  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
principalities  and  powers,  the  world  economic  rulers. 
Not  only  are  the  rats  and  mice  a problem.  Grain  thievery 
on  an  international  scale  is  also  involved.  As  farmers  have 
^ng  known,  production  is  only  half  an  accomplishment. 
Distribution  may  be  more  difficult. 

So  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Eating  less  hamburger 
may  improve  our  health.  If  done  widely  enough,  it  eould 
put  some  beef  farmers  out  of  business,  though  this  is 

not  likely  to  happen.  But  it  will  not  automatically  feed 
the  hungry. 

Cecil  Graber  addresses  this  problem  in  From  Swords 
to  Plowshares,  a farmers’  newsletter  distributed  by  a 
Mennonite  task  force  on  farm  issues.  “Why  is  meat  such 
a center  of  attraction?’’  he  asks.  Why  not  cake  or  candy? 

Sugar  plantations  occupy  much  good  agricultural  land 
in  Third  World  countries  ....  Meat  is  much  more  nu- 
tritious than  sugar.  ” 

Indeed,  we  have  only  begun  to  explore  the  possibilities 
in  modifying  our  lives  for  our  own  good  and  to  move 
toward  more  responsible  consumption.  Even  though  it 
IS  hard  to  believe  in  the  cause,  because  the  means  we 
use  seem  far  removed  from  the  ends  we  seek,  we  can 
still  be  faithful  in  the  modifications  that  are  open  to  us. 

And  we  can  affirm  our  farmers.  They  have  stayed  with  ' 
food  production  when  the  ex-farmers  left.  One  thing  that  ' 
confuses  us  ex-farmers  is  the  increasing  complexity  of 
farming  in  North  America,  as  noted  by  Wally  Kroeker 
in  the  lead  article  of  this  issue.  When  I go  back  to  the 
farm  with  my  30-year-old  models  of  how  to  farm,  my 
brother  the  farmer  points  out  gently  that  the  dimensions 

are  greater  now  and  the  old  styles  are  no  longer  effec- 
tive. 

Even  the  small  farmer  is  now  a businessman.  Can  we 
support  these  who  work  in  the  basic  business  of  food  pro- 
duction? Can  we  and  they  support  an  international  food 
market  that  is  just?  Can  we  together  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  rather  than  our  own  selfish  interests?  If  so 
I believe  we  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  biblical  vision  which 
recognized  that  land  belongs  to  God  and  its  use  is  a sacred  ! 
trust.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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by  Jean  Schrag 

Several  years  ago  a woman  with  whom  I worked  urged 
me  to  get  married.  She  had  just  gone  through  a trau- 
matic divorce  and  had  been  left  with  four  small  children. 
And  yet  she  told  me  that  it  is  better  to  have  a marriage 
end  in  divorce  than  never  to  get  married  at  all. 

More  recently  another  found  out  that  I enjoy  cooking. 
Her  response  was  that  it  was  a shame  that  my  talent 
was  wasted  because  I didn’t  have  a husband  to  enjoy  my 
cooking.  I feel  that  such  attitudes  require  examination. 

I would  like  to  explore  what  I feel  are  some  of  the 
myths  and  some  of  the  facts  surrounding  single  people. 

One  myth  says  that  all  single  people  have  had  single- 
ness forced  on  them,  it  was  not  a conscious  choice,  they 
are  unhappy  and  feel  rejected.  Yes,  there  are  some  who 
fit  this  description.  There  are  apartment  houses  in 
cities  full  of  single  people  in  a one-room  cubicle  alone 


in  the  most  desolate  sense  of  the  word.  But  I also 
know  some  married  people  who  are  unhappy,  who  feel 
they  have  been  trapped  and  have  been  rejected.  I think 
few  single  people  would  say  in  all  honesty  that  they 
know  they  want  to  remain  single  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  But  their  present  state  of  singleness  has  been  a 
conscious  choice  and  marriage  will  also  be  a conscious 
choice.  It  is  the  values  society  places  on  being  “loved,  ” 
on  being  wanted,  that  pressures  women,  I think  es- 
pecially, to  want  to  carry  a sign  proclaiming  “I  have  been 
chosen.  ” There  are  very  real  feelings  of  rejection  to  deal 
with.  Jesus  too  cried  out  to  God,  “Why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me?  ” 

Marriage  as  Problem-Solver.  Another  myth  says 
that  being  married  solves  all  problems  and  meets  all 
needs.  One  in  three  marriages  in  the  U.S.  today  ends 
in  divorce.  If  we  can’t  deal  with  our  problems  as  single 
people  we  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them  as  married 
people.  Marriage  often  only  compounds  those  problems. 
Many  people  spend  their  lives  wishing:  “If  only  I’d  be 
married  I’d  be  happy  ” or  “If  I’d  be  married  to  some- 
one else.  . . ” or  “If  I had  a different  job.  . . . ” Happi- 
ness has  to  be  a state  of  being  independent  of  those 
conditions  and  the  first  step  in  achieving,  that  is  ac- 
cepting ourselves,  in  whatever  state  we  are.  For  the 
single  person  that  means  accepting  and  being  comfortable 
with  his/her  singleness. 

Still  another  myth  says  that  single  people  are  rich. 
After  all  they  have  no  one  to  spend  money  on  but 
themselves.  And  also  since  single  people  have  no 
family  they  have  a lot  of  free  time.  We  tend  to  think 
of  single  people  as  well  educated,  middle  class,  and 
surrounded  by  loving  families.  On  the  contrary,  statis- 
tics from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  a report. 
Occupational  Characteristics  show  that  singleness  correlates 
with  poverty  better  than  race  does.  Earnings  in  1969  for 
those  18-64  years  of  age  show  that  a single  man’s  aver- 
age salary  was  $6,000.  A quarter  of  a million  single  men 
are  farm  workers  with  a median  income  of  about  $4,000 
a year.  Another  million  are  in  the  back  rooms,  washing 


dishes,  moving  freight  averaging  $5,000  a year.  Another 
million  are  office  functionaries  with  a median  income  of 
about  $7,500.  The  best  job  held  by  large  numbers  of 
single  men  is  teacher.  About  240,000  of  them  average 
$9,000. 

The  pattern  for  single  women  is  very  similar.  But  the 
single  woman  has  one  advantage  over  her  counterpart. 
She  can  marry  her  boss  or  go  out  with  the  executives. 
Her  social  and  sexual  value  is  not  defined  by  her  salary 
or  occupation.  However,  this  can  also  be  a disadvantage. 
Increasingly,  women  are  beginning  to  publicize  the  amount 
of  sexual  harassment  on  the  job.  They  find  if  they  do  not 
acquiesce  to  their  male  superior’s  sexual  demands  they 
are  without  a job  or  in  a very  difficult  working  situation. 
Many  secretaries  especially  are  pressured  into  being  a 
surrogate  wife,  catering  to  every  whim  if  they  value  the 
job. 

Finally,  the  myth  of  labels  has  been  especially  difficult 
for  the  single  woman.  Historically  a woman’s  identity, 
her  contribution  to  society,  her  measure  of  success,  her 
measure  as  a person  has  been  evaluated  through  the 
role  of  wife  and  mother.  Anyone  who  deviated  from  this 
accepted  norm  faced  criticism  and  suspicion.  A woman 
has  not  been  allowed  the  alternative  of  success  in  a 
career.  If  she  has  been  one  of  the  few  to  achieve  success 
she  is  labeled  as  aggressive,  domineering,  or  taking  on 
masculine  traits.  If  she  speaks  out  for  the  solidarity  of 
sisterhood  she  is  suspect  of  lesbianism. 

If  she  is  Christian  and  adheres  to  the  church’s  teaching 
of  sex  only  within  marriage  she  must  often  not  even 
touch  the  opposite  sex  for  fear  of  being  labeled  as  “out 
to  get  him.  ” On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mass  media, 
in  much  of  society,  in  the  world  where  I work,  virginity 
is  labeled  as  a burden. 

Society  has  labeled  the  single  woman  as  an  old 
maid,  a spinster,  while  the  single  man  is  a bachelor, 
a playboy,  a man  about  town.  Is  this  an  accurate  label? 

George  Gilder  says  in  his  book  Naked  Nomads:  Un- 
married Men  in  America,  “Compared  to  others  in  the 
population,  the  single  man  tends  to  be  poor  and  neu- 
rotic. He  is  much  less  healthy  and  stable  than  the 
single  woman.  He  is  disposed  to  criminality,  drugs,  and 
violence.  He  is  irresponsible  about  his  debts,  alco- 
holic, accident-prone  and  subject  to  venereal  disease. 
Unless  he  can  marry,  he  is  often  destined  to  a Hobbes- 
ean  life  — solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.” 
Studies  show  married  men  to  be  the  happiest,  followed 
by  single  women,  married  women,  and  single  men. 

A recent  study  by  Leo  Srole  and  associates.  Mental 
Health  in  the  Metropolis,  showed  that  married  men  and 
married  women  suffered  about  equal  amounts  of  mental 
health  impairment.  Single  women  fared  the  best,  while 
single  men  were  found  to  be  in  the  worst  condition  and 
deteriorated  most  rapidly  with  age.  Between  the  ages  of 
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50-59,  46.1  percent  of  all  single  men  in  the  survey 
showed  “mental  health  impairment.’’ 

Jesse  Bernard  in  The  Future  of  Marriage  says  that  I 
according  to  statistics  from  the  National  Center  for  ; 
Health  Statistics  single  men  25-65  are  30  percent  more  | 
likely  than  married  men  or  single  women  to  be  depressed 
and  three  times  as  prone  to  nervous  breakdowns. 

Crime  correlates  better  with  sex  and  singleness 
than  with  race.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  figures  for  1970  in  their  report,  “Persons  in 
Institutions  and  Other  Group  Quarters,  ” single  men  are 
13  percent  of  the  population  over  age  14,  but  they  j 
comprise  60  percent  of  the  criminals  and  commit  90  per- 
cent of  all  major  and  violent  crimes.  Single  men  have 
the  highest  mortality  rate  and  increasingly  suicide  is  the 
way  they  die. 

The  image  of  the  single  male  as  playboy  and  sexual 
swinger  also  has  little  relation  to  reality.  A sexual  be- 
havior study  in  the  early  seventies  by  Morton  Hunt  j 
showed  that  younger  single  men  had  half  the  sexual 
activity  of  single  women.  A survey  of  college  students 
in  1971  showed  virginity  among  women  diminishing  while  , 
among  men  it  was  increasing. 

These  labels  need  to  be  abolished.  We  have  to  rid 
ourselves  of  preconceived  ideas  of  what  a single  person  ; 
is  or  should  be.  Nowhere  does  Jesus  say  there  is  a differ- 
ent set  of  expectations  for  single  people  than  for  the 
married. 

Responsibilities,  Single  and  Married.  What  is  the  church’s 
attitude  toward  singles?  What  is  the  church’s  responsi- 
bility? Where  are  single  people  in  the  church?  Since 
you  and  I are  the  church  we  are  the  ones  who  will  de- 
termine the  answers  to  those  questions.  There  are  re- 
sponsibilities incumbent  on  each  of  us,  single  or  married. 
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Those  of  you  who  are  married,  get  to  know  single 
people  as  friends.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pin  labels  on 
people  we  know  well,  who  are  our  friends.  If  you  have 
children,  provide  them  with  single  role  models.  Show  them 
that  singleness  is  a valid  option.  Teach  your  son  how  to 
cook,  how  to  take  care  of  a house  instead  of  telling  him 
he’ll  have  a wife  when  he  grows  up  to  do  that  for  him. 
Teach  your  daughter  about  finances,  about  household 
maintenance  problems,  instead  of  assuring  her  she’ll  have 
a husband  to  depend  on.  Support  your  children  in  a later, 
more  mature  marriage,  in  marrying  for  the  right  reasons 
or  in  not  marrying  at  all. 

Allow  the  single  person  responsibility  within  the  church. 
There  is  no  job  I feel  in  the  church  that  should  have 
singleness  or  marriage  as  a criterion.  Structure  the 
church  in  such  a way  that  singles  are  comfortable.  Single 
and  married  people  need  each  other  equally.  We  all  need 
opportunities  to  give  and  to  receive;  to  give  and  to  re- 
ceive support,  affirmation,  and  fellowship.  We  need  peo- 
ple we  can  touch  physically,  mentally,  emotionally,  and 
spiritually.  We  all  need  love  — love  in  the  agape  sense, 
love  free  from  all  of  man’s/woman’s  trappings,  the  kind 
of  love  Jesus  had  for  Lazarus  and  for  Mary  and  Martha. 

This  means  that  single  people  need  to  reach  out.  This 
is  often  difficult  but  a life  of  self-pity  is  not  very  re- 
warding. This  means  that  married  people  should  be 
thinking  in  threes,  fives,  sevens,  instead  of  twos,  fours, 
sixes.  Are  you  willing  to  be  an  extended  family? 

There  is  no  difference  in  preparing  for  life  whether  you 
are  single  or  married.  It  does  not  take  a wife  or  a hus- 
band and  family  to  make  a home.  A home  is  wherever 
you  are  for  however  long  you  are  there. 

The  adoption  of  children  is  now  an  option  for  single 
people.  The  church  should  be  willing  not  only  to  affirm  a 
single  parent  but  should  also  be  a supportive  family 
to  him  or  her.  Adoption  agencies  usually  want  to  know  if 
there  will  be  a male  figure  available  to  a child  a single 
woman  is  adopting  or  vice  versa.  Are  you  willing  to  be 
that  person? 

Is  the  church  willing  to  deal  with  sexual  frustrations 
facing  single  people?  Is  the  church  willing  to  discuss  homo- 
sexuality or  lesbianism  or  masturbation  or  a commitment 
outside  of  marriage?  If  we  can’t  discuss  it  within  the 
church  where  can  we  go?  The  church  places  a good  deal 
of  importance  on  a minister’s  competency  in  marriage 
counseling.  Can  there  be  an  equal  amount  of  importance 
on  preparing  ministers  for  single  counseling? 

In  whatever  state.  I feel  it  is  the  church’s  responsibility 
to  help  us  become  whole  people  and  to  recognize  and 
affirm  and  preach  that  a single  person  is  a whole,  com- 
plete being.  Is  the  church  willing  to  accept  me  in  my 
single  state,  my  married  state,  or  whatever  state  I am 
in? 

Jesus  in  a meeting  with  Mary  and  Martha  told  Mary 
that  she  had  chosen  the  better  part  because  what  she  had 
chosen  could  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  Marriage, 


family,  home  — these  can  all  be  taken  away  from  us.  But 
what  Mary  had  chosen,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  her  relation- 
ship to  Jesus  as  a person  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  could 
never  be  taken  away  from  her. 

We’ve  heard  Galatians  3:28  many  times  — “There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female  ” — and  we  re  only 
beginning  to  explore  what  that  means.  But  the  church 
is  going  to  have  to  go  one  step  further  and  say  there  is 
neither  married  nor  single,  for  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  We  are  all  equal  members  of  God’s  family.  ^ 


Freeing  the  Prisoner 

by  Dan  Smucker 

Four-month-old  Kabelo  was  bound  with  green  yarn 
around  his  ankles,  wrist,  neck,  and  stomach.  As  I made 
motions  that  I would  remove  the  yarn  his  sister  Lydiah 
became  very  excited  saying,  “The  church,  the  church.  ” 
I discovered  that,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  our  dear 
friend  Rev.  John  Moeng  had  tied  these  bands  of  yarn 
when  this  little  child  of  Botswana  was  very  ill.  Lydiah 
and  her  parents  believe  these  will  keep  him  well  until 
he  grows  up.  Kabelo  was  on  my  lap  in  our  home  but 
I could  not  free  him.  I remembered  when  Rev.  Moeng 
visited  me  and  asked  me,  “Please  teach  me  what  the  Bi- 
ble says.  ” He  is  bound  to  the  traditional  way  of  healing. 

Forty-year-old  Dinwaga,  bursar  at  Serowe’s  secondary 
school,  says  his  parents  are  his  god.  Mogakabe  wears  a 
big  lump  on  her  head  where  the  village  doctor  “cured” 
her  headache.  British  volunteer  Barry  is  bound  to  a 
15-year  record  collection.  He  is  putting  bars  on  the  win- 
dows to  insure  the  safety  of  his  records. 

We  stopped  at  the  prison  in  Serowe  to  buy  some  lemons 
from  the  prison  garden.  We  filled  our  basket  and  were 
leaving  when  a prison  guard  came  running  to  us  and 
began  to  talk  to  me  in  broken  English.  I finally  under- 
stood that  he  had  lost  the  key  to  the  handcuffs  that  bound 
a prisoner.  The  officer  had  identified  me  as  the  man  who 
worked  at  the  Serowe  auto  body  repair  shop  and  thought 
I might  be  able  to  free  the  prisoner.  I told  the  officer 
to  follow  me  to  the  shop  where  I placed  the  handcuffs, 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  in  the  vice  and  with 
a hacksaw  sawed  through  the  bands.  The  prisoner  was 
very  grateful.  Though  they  led  him  back  to  prison,  his 
hands  were  free. 

I shall  never  forget  the  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
prisoner  rubbing  his  wrists  when  the  handcuffs  fell  off.  I 
am  glad  that  Jesus  does  a better  job  than  I did.  He  not 
only  breaks  the  shackles  which  bind  us  but  kindly  and 
tenderly  rehabilitates  and  gives  direction  and  resources 
to  the  freed  prisoner. 
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My  Heart's  Desire 

by  Marjorie  Zimmerman 


Our  friendship  with  the  Neumanns  (not  their  real  name) 
started  with  unpleasantness,  believe  it  or  not,  over  our 
dog. 

We  had  come  into  the  house  after  a rather  late 
meeting  at  the  church  one  evening  when  the  phone 
rang,  and  a voice  barked,  “This  is  Sam  Neumann,  your 
neighbor.  If  you  don’t  get  rid  of  that  dog  of  yours  I’ll 
call  the  police.  ” 

I was  mystified.  “Our  dog  has  been  in  the  house  all 
evening,  Mr.  Neumann.  ” 

Yes,  but  he’s  been  barking  like  crazy.  I haven’t  been 
able  to  get  a bit  of  sleep.’’ 

I m so  sorry,  I said,  and  I was.  Mr.  Neumann  had 
recently  developed  a heart  problem  which  required  him 
to  rest  a lot.  “She’s  an  affectionate  little  dog  and  she 
misses  us  when  we’re  gone,  but  I didn’t  realize  you  could 
hear  her  way  across  the  street” 

Well,  I can  and  she’s  driving  me  up  the  wall.’’ 

I assured  him  we  would  do  something  about  the  problem, 
and  hung  up,  thinking  we  might  have  to  part  with  our 
little  Mitzi. 

Mrs.  Neumann  ran  over  the  next  day  to  apologize  for 
Sam  s abruptness.  “He’s  not  himself.’’  Sam  was  a far 
sicker  man  than  we  had  realized,  and  my  Jewish  neigh- 
bor s face  was  lined  with  anxiety.  “The  rabbi  says  we 
must  be  brave  and  have  faith,  but  how  do  you  do  that 
when  you  see  your  husband  fading  away  before  your  eyes?” 

We  had  friends  that  were  glad  to  take  our  dog,  and  we 
were  thankful,  after  Sam’s  death  a month  later,  that  at 
least  our  dog  hadn  t disturbed  him  during  his  last  days. 

Friendship  and  Confidence.  Ruth  Neumann  and  I drew 
very  close  during  Sam’s  illness,  and  after  his  death  she 
fell  into  the  habit  of  dropping  in  almost  daily.  One  day 
she  shared  with  me  her  worry  over  her  older  son,  Jerry. 
He  had  married  a girl  from  Israel  while  she  was  in  the 
United  States  visiting  relatives,  and  the  couple  were  now 
making  their  home  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  taught  Eng- 
lish in  a high  school. 

I lie  awake  nights  worrying  about  them  — those  bombs 
dropping  all  around  them,”  Ruth  said.  “That’s  not  a safe 
place  to  live.  Marge.  ” 

She  went  on,  “I’m  thankful  for  Dave”  (her  younger 
son).  He  s a thoughtful  boy,  and  he’s  doing  well  in  his 
business.  She  would  have  been  very  lonely  without  Dave. 

When  an  issue  of  a Christian  magazine  which  was  de- 


voted almost  entirely  to  Israel  was  received,  I took  it  over 
to  her  to  read.  I checked  it  carefully  first  and  there  was 
not  one  word  which  could  antagonize  a Jewish  reader,  so 
brightly  did  the  spirit  of  love  for  God’s  chosen  people 
illumine  every  article.  Even  so  I wasn’t  certain  how  it 
would  be  received,  but  Ruth  enjoyed  it.  She  said  after- 
ward she  needed  to  revise  her  thinking  about  Christians’ 
attitude  toward  Jews,  that  actually  we  had  a lot  in  com- 
mon in  our  love  for  the  Scriptures. 

Yes,  but  we  were  separated  by  the  cross.  I wondered 
if  she  would  ever  leap  over  that  great  gulf. 

Ruth  became  a grandmother  at  a time  when  the 
fighting  in  Israel  had  intensified  agonizingly.  The  day  she 
received  the  announcement  by  phone  from  the  proud  father, 
she  came  over  to  me  to  ask  me  to  pray  for  the  safety 
of  the  little  family.  .“They’re  right  in  the  middle  of  things. 
They  could  all  be  killed!” 

You  know  in  whose  name  I have  to  pray,  Ruth,  ” I 
reminded  her.  “There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I can 
approach  my  God.” 

Yes,  I understand.  You  just  go  ahead  and  pray  in  His 
name,  she  urged.  This  silenced  me  for  a moment. 

In  our  home  we  prayed  often  that  God  would  deal  with 
these  dear  folks  in  a way  that  would  bring  them  to  their 
Messiah.  God  has  answered  prayer  for  the  safety  of  Jerry 
and  his  family,  and  Ruth  has  thanked  me  for  our  prayers. 

Recently  her  son  Dave  was  sued  by  a vicious  and 
crooked  business  competitor,  and  my  husband  and  I offered 
to  appear  as  character  witnesses.  The  day  came  when  we 
were  to  go  to  court.  We  asked  God  to  intervene  in  Dave’s 
behalf  if  it  would  glorify  Christ.  We  were  so  struck  with 
our  reading  in  Daily  Light  that  day  that  my  husband  sug- 
gested I copy  it  out  with  an  explanatory  note  and  slip  it 
into  Ruth’s  hand  before  the  trial  began. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee.  - Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  sustain  thee;  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be 
moved.  - I will  trust  and  not  be  afraid;  for  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  my  strength  and  my  song;  he  also  is  become  my 
salvation.  Why  are  ye  so  fearful,  O ye  of  little  faith?  - Be 
careful  for  nothing;  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus.  - In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength.  - The  effect  of  righteousness  shall  be  quietness 
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and  assurance  forever.  - Peace  I leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I give  unto  you;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid. 
- Peace  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come.  ” 

Ruth  read  it,  sitting  on  the  bench  outside  the  court- 
room, and  looked  up  to  grasp  my  hand,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Dave  was  exonerated. 

Opportunity  in  the  Evening.  Opportunity  knocked  one 
Sunday  evening  when  our  church  presented  a singing 
group  of  “Jews  for  Jesus.  We  invited  Ruth,  our  guile 
showing.  “We  know  how  broadminded  you  are.  Would 
you  object  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  some  young  Jews 
who  have  come  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  their  Messiah?” 

She  had  very  little  to  say  during  “The  Wailing  Wall’s” 


songs  and  witness,  but  afterward,  over  coffee  and  bagels, 
she  repeated  her  astonishment  that  Jews  would  turn 
traitor  to  their  own  beliefs  and  take  up  a Gentile  re- 
ligion. She  finally  laid  it  to  their  youth:  “Young  people 
are  always  looking  for  something  new  and  different.  ” 
But  it  was  plain  that  the  explanation  didn’t  satisfy  her. 

I wish  I could  write  that  by  now  she  has  come  into 
new  life  in  Christ,  but  this  hasn’t  happened  . . . yet.  When 
I speak  of  Christ,  Ruth  admits  He  was  a great  Teacher, 
but  adds,  “Were  all  trying  to  reach  the  same  God,  but 
there  are  many  different  ways  to  our  goal,  ” 

I want  to  reply,  “There  are  many  ways  to  Christ,  but 
only  one  way  to  God.  ” but  I am  afraid  of  pressing  too  hard. 

Instead,  we  await  God’s  timing,  having  this  confidence 
in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will.  He 
hears  us.  ^ 


The  Glory  of  Sardic 

by  Lorie  Gooding 


“All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  ” 

Jesus 

“The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  ” 

Shakespeare 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  lord  of  a thousand  men, 
called  them  in  from  heath  and  hearth,  in  from  valley  and 
glen. 

Leaving  their  bairns  and  their  women,  leaving  their  barley 
fields, 

they  gave  allegiance  to  Sardic,  and  carried  his  bullhide 
shields. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  lord  of  a thousand  men, 
hosted  his  band  in  the  mountain,  and  led  them  away  to 
the  plain. 

Helmed  and  plumed  and  booted,  greaved  and  shirted  in 
mail, 

he  lent  them  to  Artos  the  High  King,  to  follow  the  glory 
trail. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  wasted  a thousand  lives. 

He  slaughtered  his  foes  on  the  battlefield, 
he  murdered  their  babes  and  their  wives. 

He  tortured  the  weak  and  defenseless,  and  he 
pleasured  his  soul  with  their  cries; 
and  Death  rode  high  on  his  saddle-bow, 
and  Death  looked  out  of  his  eyes. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  made  him  a terrible  name. 

He  seared  the  innocent  countryside  with  torture 
and  murder  and  flame. 

He  fed  his  horses  the  standing  crops. 


his  troops  ate  the  peasants’  meat, 
and  he  gave  their  blood  to  his  thirsty  blade, 
and  his  horse’s  trampling  feet. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  got  him  a wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  got  from  the  wound  a fever,  and  knew  that  he  must 
die. 

Captain  and  knight  and  commander,  lord  of  a thousand 
men, 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  wept  like  a woman  then. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  he  of  the  fear  and  the  fame, 
who  had  played  with  death  at  his  sword-point 
for  the  sake  of  this  terrible  name, 
who  had  slain  the  helpless  for  pleasure 
in  village  and  bothy  and  fen, 
eried  out  to  God  for  the  mercy  He  had  not  given  to  men. 

Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  knight  of  the  glory-trail, 
helmed  and  plumed  and  booted,  greaved  and  shirted  in 
mail, 

troubled  the  silence  with  weeping,  ravaged  the  night  with 
his  cries. 

And  Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  died  as  a madman  dies. 

Only  the  tale  is  left  now,  only  the  legend  dim. 

Sardic  is  gone  and  forgotten;  no  honor  is  given  him. 

He  spent  his  life  for  glory,  he  traded  his  soul  for  fame. 
Who  trembles  now  at  his  exploit?  Who  fears  the  sound  of 
his  name? 

Only  in  dusty  archives  someone  may  read  again, 

“Sardic,  son  of  Sardic,  lord  of  a thousand  men.  ” 
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Why  Didn't  Mennonites 
Join  the  Revolution? 

by  John  A.  Lapp 


Historians  are  only  now  uncovering  the  documents  which 
describe  the  Mennonite  response  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Already  we  know  that  the  5,000  Mennonites  — mostly 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania — did  not  escape  the  trials  of  the 
war.  There  was  interruption  of  the  normal  economy,  con- 
fiscation of  grain,  hay,  and  livestock  by  the  rebel  army 
while  camping  on  Mennonite  farms.  The  Towamencin  Men- 
nonite Church  graveyard  was  used  as  a burial  ground  for 
troops  killed  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  during  the  fall 
of  1777. 

There  were  three  points  where  Mennonites  and  other 
peace  churches  — Quakers,  Brethren,  Moravians,  and 
Schwenkfelders  — refused  to  join  the  Revolution.  The  first 
point  of  tension  came  during  the  spring  of  1775  when  all 
able-bodied  men  were  urged  to  join  the  local  militia 
called  “the  Associations.”  There  was  considerable  local 
pressure  to  join  even  though  conscientious  refrainers 
were  assured  exemption. 

A second  point  of  tension  was  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  some  nonresistants  to  contribute  toward  the  military  ef- 
fort in  lieu  of  military  service.  Some  Mennonites  preferred 
to  pay  taxes  to  the  legitimate  British  government.  Others, 
like  Andrew  Ziegler,  bishop  in  the  Skippack  congre- 
gation, declared,  “I  would  as  soon  go  into  the  war,  as 
to  pay  the  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  ...” 

The  third  point  of  tension  arose  over  the  Oath  of 
Renunciation  and  Allegiance  — the  test  oath  — required 
of  all  citizens  in  the  various  colonies.  One  Mennonite 
preacher  refused  to  take  the  oath  and  was  jailed  “be- 
cause it  is  so  uncertain  upon  what  side  God  Almighty 
will  bestow  the  victory.”  After  major  resistance  cam- 
paigns and  harsh  jail  sentences,  the  colonial  governments 
backed  off  from  this  requirement. 

There  was  a variety  in  the  response  of  both  Menno- 
nites and  the  other  peace  churches.  Mennonites  tended  to 
have  a united  “No”  to  the  Revolution.  They  drew  their 

John  A.  Lapp  is  dean  of  Goshen  College  and  author  of  the  book  A 
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point  of  resistance  at  different  lines  at  different  times. 
Some  — like  Peter  Drushel  — shoed  George  Washington’s 
horse  but  wouldn’t  fight  the  British.  “Why  should  I fight 
the  British?'  Has  not  Englishman  William  Penn  given  me 
land  and  has  not  King  George  given  me  freedom?  ” 

Why  Not?  Why  then  did  Mennonites  choose  not  to 
join  the  American  Revolution?  The  answer,  contrary  to 
what  we  might  think,  is  not  obvious.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Mennonite  no  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  one  third 
of  the  entire  population  who  opposed  the  Revolution  and 
the  additional  one  third  who  really  didn’t  care.  The  Revo- 
lution was  a minority  affair!  The  causes  of  nonparticipa- 
tion would  include  the  German  affection  for  the  German- 
speaking King  George  HI,  the  Germanness  of  the  Men- 
nonites which  separated  them  from  the  larger  society, 
the  tradition  of  nonparticipation  in  war  and  “honoring 
the  king,”  based  on  the  biblical  piety  of  the  people. 

Yet  if  we  look  deeper  at  the  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  Mennonite  faith,  several  major 
objections  to  the  Revolution  become  clear. 

1.  What  the  Revolution  claimed  to  be,  the  Mennonites 
already  were.  Nearly  all  the  documents  and  records  of 
the  revolutionaries  focus  on  two  major  concepts  — freedom 
and  home  rule.  British  rule  was  considered  oppressive, 
which  in  turn  prevented  the  development  of  a new  nation. 
Nationhood  was  achieved  in  the  minds  of  the  revolutionar- 
ies so  that  home  rule  should  follow.  Patrick  Henry  talked 
of  his  new  identity  — “I  am  an  American.”  European  trav- 
elers talked  about  the  “new  man,”  the  American.  The 
soon-to-be-created  Great  Seal  included  the  words  “Novus 
ordo  Seclorum”  (a  new  order  for  the  ages). 

Mennonites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  already  free.  Their 
freedom  in  Christ  did  not  depend  on  a revolutionary  war. 
They  were  also  an  identifiable  people.  They  wrote  to  the 
Dutch  in  1773  about  “our  community  (gemeinschaft)  in 
America.  ” Their  peoplehood  was  found  in  the  community 
of  faith  — the  church,  rather  than  in  the  civil  community. 
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The  American  revolutionaries  poured  their  spiritual  as 
well  as  their  physical  and  political  dreams  into  making 
the  nation  their  peoplehood.  The  Mennonites  sensed  this 
fundamental  error.  As  Richard  MacMaster  said,  “What 
was  at  stake  in  1775  was  . . . the  sectarian  concept  of 
discipleship  as  a separate  and  distinct  way  of  life.” 

2.  The  vigorous  support  of  the  Revolutionary  cause  by 
the  dominant  churches  represented  for  Mennonites  the 
fall  of  the  church.  The  church  historian  Sidney  Mead  has 
called  “the  Revolutionary  epoch  the  hinge  upon  which  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  turns.”  What 
happened  to  the  church  during  this  time? 

During  the  Revolutionary  period  the  Christian  majority 
became  consciously  Americanized.  The  early  settlers, 
especially  in  New  England  but  in  other  locations  as  well, 
saw  the  New  World  as  the  homeland  for  a Christian  so- 
ciety. Sometimes  they  called  the  terrain  New  Canaan  and 
the  people  the  New  Israel.  The  eighteenth-century  re- 
vival, the  Great  Awakening,  tended  to  separate  the 
churches  in  the  New  World  from  those  in  the  Old  World. 

At  the  same  time  during  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revival 
there  emerged  a new  optimism  about  the  coming  millen- 
nium. By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  numbers  of  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  tended  to  identify  the 
millennium  with  the  new  nation.  The  people  of  God  were 
the  American  people.  No  one  said  it  better  than  Timothy 
Dwight,  preacher,  revivalist,  and  hymn  writer,  in  his  vale- 
dictory address  at  Yale  College  in  July  1776:  “Here  will 
be  accomplished  that  remarkable  Jewish  tradition  that  the 
last  1000  years  of  the  reign  of  time  would,  in  imitation 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  week  [of  creation],  become 
a glorious  Sabbath  of  peace,  purity,  and  felicity.  . . . This 
continent  will  be  the  principal  seat  of  that  new,  that  pe- 
culiar Kingdom,  which  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  that  also  was  to  be  the  last,  the  greatest, 
the  happiest  of  all  dominions.” 

Mennonites  considered  this  to  be  the  same  heresy  they 
had  known  in  Europe,  the  alliance  of  religion  and  nation, 
the  distorted  identification  of  the  universal  gospel  with 
one  political  entity.  For  Mennonites  the  church  was  the 
community  of  saints  drawn  from  all  tribes  and  peoples 
created  anew  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Menno- 
nites said  “no”  to  the  Revolution  because  for  the  revolu- 
tionaries the  nation  arrogantly  replaced  the  church  as  the 
bearer  of  God’s  primary  purpose  of  salvation  and  redemp- 
tion. 

3.  The  Revolution  distorted  what  good  and  appropriate 
politics  were  all  about.  Mennonites  had  not  spent  a lot 
of  time  developing  a political  theory.  They  knew  since 
Schleitheim  that  the  “sword  existed  outside  the  perfection 
of  Christ.  Since  Menno’s  time  they  had  appealed  to  mag- 
istrates to  rule  rightly  and  justly.  In  a petition  of  1775 
they  prayed  that  “God  would  govern  all  hearts  of  our 
Rulers  ...  to  mediate  those  good  things  which  will  per- 


tain to  our  and  their  happiness.  ” They  were  also  clear 
that  they  could  not  support  or  find  freedom  “in  giving  or 
doing,  or  assisting  in  anything  by  which  Men’s  lives  are 
destroyed  or  hurt.  ” 

The  revolutionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  took 
the  sword  but  demanded  a total  commitment  to  a process 
which  at  best  should  have  limited  goals.  A revolution 
represents  the  politicizing  of  all  of  life  where  political 
goals  and  values  determined  all  choices.  The  Revolution 
demanded  total  allegiance.  The  popular  preachers  used 
the  Bible  to  justify  unquestioned  loyalty.  Mennonites,  on 
the  other  hand,  said  they  wanted  to  be  loyal  and  peaceable 
but  there  are  realms  outside  and  apart  from  the  state  pro- 
cess. When  the  revolutionaries  made  such  claims,  the 
Mennonites  had  to  say  “No,  ” for  this  was  the  wrong 
politics. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Revolution  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  religious  commitment.  Which  people  are  the 
people  of  God?  The  new  man  in  Christ  or  the  revolu- 
tionary new  man?  Where  is  the  source  of  faith  and  life? 
In  the  power  and  popular  appeal  of  the  majority  or 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  dissenting  minority?  What  is 
an  appropriate  politics?  The  triumphalism  of  revolutionary 
violence  or  “contending  for  our  just  rights  and  liberties 
. . . by  a patient  submission  and  proper  respectful  re- 
monstrance ”? 

The  Bicentennial,  like  the  Revolution,  forces  us  to  make 
choices.  The  issues  of  1976  are  as  real  as  1776.  Will  we 
be  faithful  to  the  vision  of  the  patient  sufferers  of  1776  or 
will  we  join  in  celebrating  the  distortions  of  1776?  John 
S.  Moir,  church  historian  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  re- 
cently observed  “the  peculiar  nature  of  Mennonitism  — 
not  a sect,  not  a territorial  church,  but  a supranational 
(and  antinational)  religious  fellowship  and  at  times  his- 
torically a counter-culture.  ” It  is  precisely  this  under- 
standing that  was  at  stake  in  1776.  This  insight  is  no 
less  important  during  the  Bicentennial. 
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Peace  Churches 
Launch  New  Witness 


Representatives  from  the  three  Historic 
Peace  Churches  in  the  U.S.  met  at  Elgin, 
III.,  on  June  29  to  discuss  a major  initiative 
to  revitalize  the  peace  witness  of  the 
churches. 

Brethren,  Friends,  and  Mennonites 
each  sent  four  persons  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Quaker-based  “New 
Call  to  Peacemaking,  a program  which 
will  culminate  in  a national  conference 
in  1978.  Mennonite  representation 
was  coordinated  by  MCC  Peace  Section, 
as  the  inter-Mennonite  agency  for  peace 
concerns. 

The  Quaker  “New  Call  to  Peacemak- 
ing’ developed  out  of  the  concern  of  the 
Friends’  Yearly  Meeting  Secretaries  and 
Superintendents  Conference  in  1974, 
a group  of  American  Yearly  Meeting 
executives  which  meets  annually. 

Administrative  responsibility  for  the 
“New  Call  to  Peacemaking”  was  lodged 
in  the  Faith  and  Life  Movement,  which 
originated  in  the  St.  Louis  Conference  of 
1970.  This  was  a conference  of  135  per- 
sons, representative  of  all  branches 
of  American  Quakerism  which  was  called 
out  of  a concern  for  renewal  and  unity 
among  American  Friends.  The  St.  Louis 
conference  was  sponsored  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  by  Friends  representa- 
tives at  the  Minneapolis  Congress  on  Evan- 
gelism which  was  held  in  September  1969. 
There  is  a growing  peace  concern  in 
the  Evangelical  Friends  Alliance,  one  of 
the  four  major  U.S.  Quaker  bodies. 

Feeling  a sense  of  urgency  for  a united 
Peace  Church  witness,  the  Friends  pro- 
posed a cooperative  venture  of  Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Mennonites.  The  June  29 
discussion  resulted  in  agreement  to  make 
“New  Call  to  Peacemaking”  an  Historic 
Peace  Church  project,  focused  in  an  exten- 
sive series  of  regional  conferences  in  1977 
and  1978,  and  in  a national  conference 
in  the  fall  of  1978. 

The  regional  and  national  conferences 
will  be  guided  by  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose for  the  “New  Call  to  Peacemaking,” 
which  is:  “Believing  that  we  are  called 
by  our  Lord  to  be  peacemakers  in  our 
contemporary  world,  we  seek  a positive, 
creative,  and  practical  approach  to  peace 
that  is  biblically  based  and  spiritually 
sound  which  would  be  a strong  witness 


and  which  would  invite  the  widest  possible 
participation.” 

Background  for  conference  discussions 
will  be  available  in  a study  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  Friends  and  additional  ma- 
terials supplied  by  Brethren  and  Menno- 
nites. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  representatives 
at  the  meeting  expressed  keen  interest 
in  finding  what  the  Historic  Peace  Churches 
“can  do  together  that  would  call  our 
own  constituencies  to  the  way  of  peace- 
making.” 

MCC  representatives  were  William  Sny- 
der, Urbane  Peachey,  John  Stoner,  and 
Betsy  Beyler.  The  planning  committee 
will  meet  again  in  October. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
four  or  five  spontaneous  local  seminars 
and  conferences  involving  Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Mennonite  cooperation. 
— John  K.  Stoner,  Peace  Section  (U.S.) 

Care  for  Special  Children 
Emphasized 

John  R.  Mumaw,  longtime  advocate  of 
familial  care  for  the  retarded,  admitted 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Cen- 
ter’s Week  for  Families  with  a Retarded 
Child  that  awareness  of  related  problems 
must  be  increased  in  the  brotherhood. 
High  interest  in  care  of  the  retarded  was 
indicated  by  an  enrollment  of  77  par- 
ticipants, including  resource  people,  and 
about  twenty  younger  counselors,  giv- 
ing a ratio  of  two  children  per  counselor. 
The  activities  ran  from  July  1 1 to  17. 

After  a week  of  input  by  Nancy  Williams, 
a specialist  in  the  field;  Terry  and  Nancy 
Whitmore,  the  new  leaders  of  this  week; 
Ray  Troyer  and  John  R.  Mumaw,  both  of 
whom  have  given  much  attention  to  the  re- 
tarded; parents  and  leaders  formulated  a 
statement  to  be  shared  with  the  brother- 
hood. 

“Normalization,”  or  the  integration  of 
the  retarded  into  home  and  community,  is 
the  current  focus  of  concern. 

Following  are  a few  of  the  items  emerg- 
ing from,  not  only  the  Laurelville  experi- 
ence, but  earlier  consultations  in  Cincinnati 
and  elsewhere: 


Terry  Whitmore,  left,  the  new  director  of  Laur- 
elville’s  week  for  families  with  retarded  children, 
and  John  R.  Mumaw,  who  gave  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  same  role. 

During  recent  years  various  concerned 
persons  and  different  church  agencies  have 
become  involved  in  services  to  handicapped 
people.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
understand  the  implications  of  the  “nor- 
malization” principle  to  the  delivery  of  hu- 
man services  in  Christian  perspective.  A 
Consultation  at  Salunga,  Pennsylvania, 
in  January,  a meeting  of  teachers  and 
administrators  at  the  Mennonite  Health 
Assembly  in  Cincinnati  in  March,  and 
various  seminars  at  Laurelville  Church 
Center  have  all  contributed  to  this  mes- 
sage to  the  churches.  It  was  finally  for- 
mulated and  supported  by  participants  in 
the  Laurelville  seminar  in  July  1976. 

We  believe  the  church  is  in  a unique 
position  to  administer  a ministry  of  car- 
ing for  handicapped  people.  It  appears, 
however,  there  is  need  for  learning  more 
about  the  issues  of  mental  retardation. 
This  would  include  the  promotion  of  com- 
munity acceptance  of  handicapped  people  as 
persons,  the  administration  of  supportive 
services  to  families  affeeted  by  developmen- 
tal disabilities,  and  developing  adequate 
resources  to  assist  in  providing  the  kind  of 
training  that  will  enable  retarded  persons 
to  achieve  their  highest  potential  in  happy 
and  productive  living. 

We  think  the  church  should  attempt  to 
answer  some  pertinent  questions.  These 
represent  the  current  issues  that  need 
to  be  considered.  What  are  the  major 
issues  in  caring  for  handicapped  people? 
What  constitutes  an  effective  ministry  to 
those  who  have  developmental  dis- 
abilities? What  in  the  nature  of  the 
church  calls  for  action  in  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped?  What  specific 
forms  of  supportive  services  should  be 
undertaken?  Who  should  be  involved  in 
these  efforts?  What  elements  of  Chris- 
tian experience  impel  participation  in  such 
a program  of  care?  What  biblical  in- 
sights do  we  have  to  motivate  action? 

We  sense  the  need  for  effective  leader- 
ship that  will  take  seriously  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  promoting  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  in  the  church  of  people 
who  are  different. 

We  see  the  need  for  broadening  the 
understandings  of  the  caring  community 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  less  able 
people  living  a more  normal  life.  They 
should  have  more  participation  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  society. 

We  urge  those  who  are  in  responsible 
positions  of  leadership  to  provide 
adequate  and  qualified  personnel  to  ad- 
minister a program  of  education  and 
promotion.  — Compiled  by  J.  R.  Mumaw 


Deaf  Ministry  Launched 

Eli  Savanick  began 
a new  assignment  in 
churchwide  deaf  min- 
istry in  the  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  1. 

Originally  from 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Sa- 
vanick will  survey 
Mennonite  Church 
congregations  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  to 
determine  the  extent 
and  need  of  the  hearing  handicapped.  He 
will  divide  the  halftime  assignment  with 
other  deaf-related  work  in  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

Apart  from  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church 
in  Paradise,  Pa.,  and  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship for  the  Deaf  in  Scottdale,  little  is 
known  about  Mennonites  or  Mennonite 
families  handicapped  by  deafness. 

The  new  ministry  is  funded  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.) 
through  its  Home  Missions  Division.  Home 
Missions  Secretary  Simon  Gingerich  sees 
the  new  effort  raising  awareness  through- 
out the  church  about  the  potential  for 
ministry  and  mission  with  and  among 
deaf  persons. 

Savanick  will  include  in  the  survey 
a section  to  identify  the  people  in  the 
church  trained  for  deaf  work  — persons 
who  may  be  available  for  workshops  and 
seminars  across  the  church. 

Programs  that  are  being  considered 
following  the  survey  include  evangel- 
istic approaches  to  unchurched  deaf 
persons,  assistance  to  families  and 
congregations  that  have  one  or  more 
hearing  handicapped  members,  promo- 
tion of  specialized  college  and  semin- 
ary studies  and  careers,  and  identifica- 
tion of  institutional  provisions  needed 
for  deaf  persons  to  function  normally. 

A year-end  evaluation  of  the  survey 
and  developments  will  help  determine 
what  direction  the  new  ministry  should 
take,  Savanick  indicated.  His  office  is 
housed  in  the  same  building  with  the 


deaf  ministry  section  of  the  Southeast- 
ern District  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Mis- 
souri Synod)  at  1509  Gallatin  St. 
NW,  Washington,  DC  2001 1. 

Retreat  for  the  Deaf, 
an  Inspiration 

Nearly  fifty  participants  gathered  for 
Deaf  Retreat  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  May  29-31,  from  many 
points  in  Northeastern  U.S.  and  in- 
cluding Montreal,  Quebec.  The  retreat 
was  primarily  inspirational  in  nature. 

Dan  Pokorny,  Lutheran  chaplain  at 
Gallaudet  College,  and  Rudy  Gawlik, 
from  Catholic  University,  both  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  along  with  Eli  Savanick, 
coordinator,  also  of  Washington,  D.C., 
provided  top-quality  leadership.  They 
taught  many  new  songs.  Their  expertise 
in  singing,  keen  understanding  of  group 
dynamics,  and  contagious  love  for  the 
deaf  kept  the  retreat  cjuite  alive. 


Sign  singing  was  an  important  part  of  the  week- 
end. Hearing  people  enjoyed  this,  too. 


One  participant  of  the  weekend  was 
eight-year-old  Brigette,  deaf  and  out- 
standingly beautiful.  Her  parents  were  also 
deaf.  As  she  joined  in  singing  “Praises, 
Sweet  Praises,”  with  eight  other  people, 
Sunday  evening,  emotions  were  stirred 
throughout  the  congregation. 

Deaf  and  hearing  alike  experienced  a 
high  point  in  the  weekend  as  they  dis- 
cussed their  feelings  relative  to  singing. 
And  much  emphasis  was  given  to  keeping 
in  touch  with  one’s  feelings. 

Members  of  the  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church  were  present  to  share  in  the  eve- 
ning of  singing  on  Sunday. 

General  consensus  was  extremely  posi- 
tive to  the  weekend.  Understanding  of 
deafness  and  the  potential  of  the  deaf 
for  worship  was  increased.  — Verna  Vann 


Grebel  Lectureship 
Committee  Expands 
Functions 

The  Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Com- 
mittee recently  commissioned  Dan  Hess, 
professor  of  English  at  Goshen  College,  to 
prepare  a Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  on 
“Integrity  in  Language”  for  1976-1977. 
Having  studied  and  taught  communica- 
tions, Hess  will  analyze  uses  of  language 
in  education,  business,  peacemaking, 
and  other  areas.  The  lectureship  is 
scheduled  to  be  available  for  presentation 
in  the  spring  of  1977. 

Orlando  Schmidt,  professor  of  music  at 
the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Semin- 
aries, has  just  completed  a John  F.  Funk 
lecture  on  music  and  worship.  Orlando  will 
be  ready  to  present  this  lecture  in  the  fall. 

The  Funk  lectures  prepared  by  Hubert 
Brown,  director  of  Student  Services, 
Elkhart,  are  in  process  of  publication.  The 
manuscript  is  a study  of  black  theology 
and  Anabaptist  thought.  The  book  is 
scheduled  for  release  by  Herald  Press  in 
November. 

The  Conrad  Grebel  Lectureship  Com- 
mittee has  recently  revised  its  statement 
of  purpose  and  its  operational  policies. 
Among  other  revisions,  it  has  proposed  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  its  sponsoring 
agency,  that  its  name  be  changed  to  The 
Conrad  Grebel  Projects  Committee,  since 
in  recent  years  it  has  sponsored  several 
projects  in  the  arts  in  addition  to  the  usual 
Conrad  Grebel  and  John  F.  Funk  leeture- 
ships. 

The  revised  statement  of  purpose  for 
the  Committee  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Conrad  Grebel  Projeets  Committee 
commissions  Mennonite  scholars  and  ar- 
tists to  address  topics  of  significance  to 
both  church  and  world.  The  purpose  is 
to  release  the  gifts  of  individuals  to  serve 
the  life  and  mission  of  the  brotherhood, 
with  partieular  focus  on  foundational  and 
newly  emerging  issues  whieh  will  be 
confronting  the  church. 

From  its  beginning  in  1951,  the  Com- 
mittee’s work  has  been  financed  by 
donations  of  $500,  six  of  which,  per  year, 
have  been  suffieient  to  sponsor  one  Conrad 
Grebel  leetureship.  The  Funk  lectures  and 
projeets  have  been  financed  by  the  roy- 
alties received  from  the  book  sales  of  the 
Conrad  Grebel  lectureships.  The  two  most 
reeently  published  leetureships,  Harold 
Lehman’s  In  Praise  of  Leisure  and  Lois 
Clemens’  Women  Liberated,  have  been 
selling  well. 

The  revised  policies  of  the  Commit- 
tee increase  the  needed  annual  donations 
for  a Conrad  Grebel  lectureship  from  ten 
to  twelve  $500  contributions.  The  Commit- 
tee aims  to  sponsor  one  such  lectureship 
per  year.  The  present  members  of  the 
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Committee  are  Nelson  Kauffman,  chair- 
man; Willard  Swartley,  executive  secre- 
tary; Cornelius  Dyck,  John  A.  Lapp,  John 
Lederach,  A.  J.  Metzler,  and  Peter  Wiebe. 
Correspondence  with  the  committee  or  do- 
nations for  the  work  of  the  committee 
should  be  directed  to  Willard  Swartley, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

Koppenhavers  Highlight 
Cooperation 

Working  with  90  foreign  volunteers  from 
eight  countries  and  10  different  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  groups  was  one 
of  the  challenges  for  John  and  Ruth  Kop- 
penhaver  who  directed  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  earthquake  recovery 
effort  in  Guatemala  until  the  end  of  June. 

“We  just  treated  everyone  the  same 
and  assumed  that  they  all  loved  each 
other,”  John  Koppenhaver  smiles. 

“Having  so  many  groups  of  Mennonites 
represented  was  a fringe  benefit  of  the 
program,”  the  Koppenhavers  say.  “Several 
people  commented  on  the  enriching  experi- 
ence of  sharing  each  other’s  faith.  ” 

The  Koppenhavers  found  themselves 
hosting  the  25  to  30  foreign  volunteers 
over  each  weekend  as  they  gathered  at 
the  MCC  center  to  report  in  on  their 
projects  and  request  materials. 

“I  tried  to  run  the  center  so  it  would  be 
a home  for  volunteers  when  they  came,” 
Ruth  Koppenhaver  says.  “By  noon  on 
Saturday  most  of  them  had  arrived  for  the 
weekend.  They  were  tired  and  dirty,  hav- 
ing lived  in  tents  all  week,  and  we 
would  have  liked  to  offer  them  hot  showers 
and  a good  bed,  but  that  was  impossible,  ” 

Squeezing  the  25  to  30  volunteers  into 
the  center  and  an  adjoining  apartment 
occupied  by  Bob  and  Sandy  Brubaker, 
assistants  to  the  Koppenhavers,  meant  sleep- 
ing on  cots  and  not  having  enough  water 
from  the  Guatemala  City  system  to  offer 
everyone  a shower  as  he  or  she  arrived. 

The  Koppenhavers  also  found  they  had 
great  appreciation  for  the  Guatemalan 
people,  “We  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
Guatemalans,  ” John  says.  “They  do  not 
give  up  in  times  of  personal  loss  and 
they  know  that  true  happiness  does  not 
depend  on  the  possession  of  things.  It 
was  a constant  challenge  to  see  these 
people  who  had  lost  so  much  smiling 
and  working  hard. 

Meetinghouse  Dedicated, 
Philadelphia 

Fifty  Mennonites  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  area  met  on  June  20  to  dedicate  a 
Mennonite  visitors’  center  at  209  Chest- 
nut Street  in  the  heart  of  Bicentennial 
celebrations. 


Called  “The  Meetinghouse,  ” the  rented 
facility  is  a storefront  where  visitors  can 
learn  the  in-depth  story  behind  Mennonite 
faith  and  practice. 

A series  of  photographs  and  carefully 
worded  script  mounted  on  display  boards 
tell  in  brief  the  Mennonite  story  from  the 
days  of  Menno  Simons  and  persecution  to 
Mennonite  Disaster  Service  and  missions 
today. 

The  script  and  arrangement  of  photo- 
graphs was  designed  by  Ken  Gingrich, 
MCC  artist.  The  panels  were  constructed 
by  Joe  Yoder,  a student  at  Temple 
University. 

John  Freed,  former  pastor  of  the  Towa- 
mencin  congregation  at  Kulpsville,  Pa., 
is  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  District  and 
Franconia  Conference  to  be  director  of 
The  Meetinghouse  project. 

Free  to  Be  Servants 

An  orientation  for  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  missionaries  was  held  at  Camp 
Hebron,  Halifax,  Pa.,  from  July  6-10.  At- 
tending were  25  new  appointees,  41 
missionaries  on  furlough,  14  staff  and  re- 
source persons,  and  30  children  for  whom 
a special  camping  program  was  arranged. 

Most  of  us  had  never  met  before,  ” 
said  James  and  Doretta  Dorsch,  appointed 
to  Rosslyn  Academy  in  Kenya,  “but  from 
the  first  day  we  all  felt  like  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Christ  and  were  really  able  to 
relate  in  a beautiful  way.  ” 

Howard  Charles  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  led  Bible 
studies  on  “Free  to  Be  Servants.  ” He  fre- 
quently illustrated  his  theological  insights 
from  his  sabbatical  teaching  experiences 
in  Japan  and  West  Africa. 

Women's  Meeting 
at  Region  V 

“Bloom  Where  You’re  Planted”  is  the 
theme  for  the  WMSC  public  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster 
Mennonite  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
on  Aug.  5 and  6.  Beginning  at  7:00  p.m., 
Aug.  5,  WMSC  groups  from  Virginia,  the 
Atlantic  States,  Lancaster,  and  New  York 
State  Fellowship  will  give  presentations, 
and  Margaret  Swartzentruber  of  the 
Franconia  WMSC  will  speak  on  “Family 
Relationships.” 

A prayer  breakfast  will  be  held  in  the 
LMH  cafeteria  at  7:00  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  6. 
Lois  Erb,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  speak  on 
Cultivate  and  Bloom,”  and  then  the  group 
will  meet  in  small  clusters  to  share  and 
pray.  The  women  will  then  meet  for  wor- 
ship with  the  general  assembly  in  the  au- 
ditorium at  9:00  a.m.  The  WMSC  General 
Meeting  will  be  held  10:00  a.m.  Then  there 
will  be  small  interest  groups. 


Change  for  Heart  to  Heart 

With  Ella  May  Miller’s  resignation  from 
Heart  to  Heart,  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  of  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  is  reviewing  the  role 
and  format  of  this  program.  Also,  MBI 
is  looking  for  persons  to  continue  the 
Heart  to  Heart  ministry. 

A task  force  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  review,  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
getting  new  personnel,  and  to  set  new  ob- 
jectives. The  task  force  has  decided  to 
broaden  the  target  audience  to  include 
women  in  general,  not  just  homemakers. 
The  Broadcasts  board  accepted  the  task 
force  recommendation  that  the  daily  five- 
minute  program  be  continued,  but  that  the 
15-minute  weekly  be  discontinued  as  of 
September. 

The  board  instructed  the  staff  to  work 
at  new  media  packages  for  women.  This 
is  to  include  different  radio  formats  and 
other  media. 

Thirteen  VSers  Prepare 
for  Service 

while  new  volunteers  were  experi- 
encing orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  thir- 
teen others  were  oriented  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  June  13-18.  VSers  from  the 
Phoenix  orientation  began  assignments 
in  Western  states  immediately  after 
their  five-day  preparation. 

Standing  (left  to  right):  Mike  Schrock, 
Arthur,  III.,  to  Downey,  Calif.;  Dan 
Beachy,  Yoder,  Kan.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Lillian  Lehman,  Boswell,  Pa.,  to  La  Junta, 
Colo.;  and  Brian,  Nora,  and  Levi  Sommers, 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  to  Downey,  Calif. 

Middle:  Melody  Hostetler,  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Eleanor  and  John 
Neuschwander,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Boise, 
Idaho;  and  Joyce  and  Rick  Showalter, 
Springdale,  Va.,  to  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Front:  Don,  Barbara,  and  Jeremy 

Eichelberger,  Hopedale,  111.,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  and  Carla  Lehman,  North 
Lawrence,  Ohio,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 
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Brazil  Missionaries  Help 
Girl  Conquer  Demon 

Christ's  power  continues  to  free  per- 
sons from  demon-possession  in  1976,  tes- 
tify missionaries  Valetta  and  Gerald 
Kaczor. 

Working  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Kaczors 
are  convinced  by  experience  that,  while 
Satanic  forces  are  real,  the  accomplished 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  overwhelms  demonic 
power. 

Just  after  noon  one  day  in  late  May, 
a neighbor  asked  Valetta  to  go  with 
her  to  the  health  center.  A sister,  Glau- 
cia,  15,  had  fainted  at  her  job.  The 
doctor  found  nothing  wrong  and  said 
she  was  nervous.  He  gave  her  a seda- 
tive and  sent  her  home. 

The  next  afternoon  the  girl  was 
talking  and  acting  strangely  as  if  in  an- 
other world.  Another  doctor  examined  her 
but  found  nothing  wrong  physically. 
The  priest  was  called. 

He  analyzed  the  girl  s problem  as 
had  the  Kaczors.  She  was  demon- 
possessed.  He  tried  to  expel  the  demon 
but  without  success.  After  the  priest 
left,  the  Kaczors  offered  to  be  helpful. 
The  girls  father  said,  “Yes,  we 
want  help.  ” 

At  10:00  p.m.,  Kaczors  telephoned 

colleagues  Kenneth  and  Grace  Schwart- 
zentruber  who  were  in  contact  with  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  couple  who 
had  experience  with  the  deliverance 
ministry.  Valetta  and  Gerald  took  the 
girl,  her  father,  and  sister  to  Campinas. 

Prayer  battle  began  about  11:00  p.m. 
At  first  neither  the  girl  nor  the  demon 
would  talk,  but  soon  there  was  con- 
versation with  both.  When  ordered  to 
leave,  the  demon  said,  “1  will  not  leave, 
no,  no,  no!”  Later  he  said,  “ 1 will  trade.” 

The  woman  conversing  with  Glaucia 
enabled  her  to  put  faith  in  Christ.  Then 
the  girl  told  the  demon  to  leave  be- 
cause she  belonged  to  Christ.  Victory 
came  slowly.  She  seemed  to  have  several 
demons. 

‘‘It  wasn’t  until  three  hours  later  that 
we  felt  the  girl  was  completely  free,” 
Kaczors  wrote.  “As  a group  we  gave 
praise  to  God.  ” 

Twelve  Appointed 
to  Mission  Service 

Twelve  persons  were  appointed  to 
overseas  service  by  the  Eastern  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  at  its  bimonthly 
meeting  on  July  14.  Six  of  these  were  re- 
appointments. 

The  new  appointees  are: 

John  Marlin  Myers,  Blountstown,  Fla.,  to 


work  with  the  Kekchi  Indians  in  Guate- 
mala; Benjamin  and  Carman  Perez, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  to  serve  in  an  evangelism 
ministry  in  Guatemala  Gity;  Dale  and 
Lois  Wolgemuth,  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  and 
Vida  Jean  Landis,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  to 
nursing  service  in  Nazareth,  Ethiopia. 

Persons  reappointed  are: 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler,  Souderton, 
Pa.,  to  West  Kalimantan  (the  Beidlers 
had  served  in  Vietnam  from  1966  to  1975); 
David  and  Grace  Shenk,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  Kenya;  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen  Ness, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Belize. 

The  Perezes  with  their  four  children, 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  Jose,  David,  and  Debora, 
left  for  Guatemala  on  July  15.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Apartado  1779,  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

Vida  Jean  Landis  also  left  the  States 
on  July  15  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  July  27,  where  she 
will  await  her  visa  to  Ethiopia. 


Missionary  Returns 

Eastern  Mission  Board  missionaries,  re- 
cently returned  to  the  States  are: 

From  Ethiopia:  Cora  Lehman,  R.  2, 
Box  502,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201;  Herb 
and  Sharon  Kraybill  and  two  children, 
539  S.  Hanover  St.,  Elizabethtown,  PA 
17022  (until  Sept.  15); 

From  Guatemala:  Dale  Frey,  R.  1,  Box 
439,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201;  Allen  Leh- 
man, R.  6,  Chambersburg,  PA; 

From  Honduras:  Amzie  and  Fannie  Yod- 
er and  family,  R.  1,  Millersburg,  IN  46543; 
Elmer  and  Linda  Landis  and  daughter, 
2475  Oregon  Pike,  Lancaster,  PA  17601; 
Rick  and  Rae  Shellenberger  and  son  Carson, 
Box  663,  Palmer  Lake,  CO  80133; 

From  Kenya:  Herb  and  Vera  Reed, 

Route  1,  Fredericksburg,  PA  17026;  Alton 
and  Lois  Longenecker  and  two  sons,  R.  7, 
Rolling  Acres,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201; 

From  Somali  Democratic  Republic:  Hel- 
en Ranck,  R.  1,  Ronks,  PA  17572. 
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The  Alberta  Canada, 

organization  of  Men- 
nonite Central  Com- 
mittee has  appointed 
its  first  executive 
director.  Bill  Thiessen, 
of  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Currently  the  staff  of 
the  12-year  organiza- 
tion consists  of  one 
full-time  secretary/ 
bookkeeper,Ruth  Quir-  Bill  Thiessen 

ing,  and  a part-time 

volunteer  director  of  material  aid  and 
Self-Help  Crafts,  Agnes  Dyck.  Among 
the  responsibilities  of  the  new  director  are 
to  help  develop  and  coordinate  the  MCC 
program  in  Alberta;  to  serve  as  liaison  be- 
tween different  committees  and  offices 
relating  to  MCC  (Alberta);  to  interview,  re- 
cruit, and  counsel  prospective  volunteers 
for  MCC;  and  to  keep  the  executive  and 
constituency  informed. 

Daniel  S.  Schipani,  a licensed  minister 
in  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Conference, 
has  been  named  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  Evangelical  Seminary,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  In  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment, the  editors  of  the  school’s  news- 
letter said,  “This  marks  the  first  time  that 
a Mennonite  has  been  named  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  friendly  relations  which  already  exist 
between  the  Seminary  and  the  Mennonite 
congregations  of  Puerto  Rico  will  now  be 
strengthened  even  more.  Schipani  holds 
a doctorate  from  Catholic  University  of 
Argentina  and  did  interdisciplinary  studies 


in  theology,  psychology,  and  religious  edu- 
cation at  Princeton,  N.J.,  from  1974  to 
1976.  He  is  married  to  Margaret  (Snyder), 
formerly  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

Elvin  Sommers,  pastor  of  the  Sharon 
Mennonite  Church,  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
will  be  on  leave  from  September  through 
May,  during  which  time  he  will  be  attend- 
ing Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary.  His 
address  will  be  820  S.  College  Ave.,  Harri- 
sonburg, VA  22801. 

John  F.  Garber,  who  has  been  serving 
an  interim  pastorate  in  Harman,  W. 
Va.,  will  move  to  another  assignment, 
September  through  May,  where  he  will 
be  taking  Elvin  Sommers  place.  His  ad- 
dress will  be  14242  State  Route  161, 
Plain  City,  OH  43064. 

Ohio’s  annual  Mennonite  Relief  Sale, 
the  eleventh,  will  be  held  on  Aug.  14 
at  Central  Christian  High  School. 

James  and  Arlene  Stauffer  with  their 
children  John,  Rose,  and  Carl,  arrived 
in  the  Philippines  on  July  10.  They  will 
be  relating  through  Bible  teaching,  lead- 
ership training,  and  church  planting  to 
congregations  already  established  under 
leadership  of  Missions  Now.  The  Stauf- 
fers served  as  missionaries  in  Vietnam 
from  1957  to  1975. 

Melvin  and  Emma  Felpel  and  their 
son  James,  Akron,  Pa.,  arrived  in  Belize 
on  July  15  for  a three-year  mission  as- 
sociate term  as  hosts  at  the  Mennonite 
Hostel  in  Belize.  James  will  give  leader- 
ship to  the  woodworking  projects  at  the 
Belize  Mennonite  Church.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Box  461,  Belize  City,  Belize. 
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Donald  Norton  with  new  bicycle  and  the  friends 
who  provided  it. 


Donald  Norton,  student  at  Adriel  School, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio,  poses  astride  one  of 
six  five-speed  bicycles  paid  for  by  dona- 
tions from  this  year’s  Bible  school  at 
Sharon  Mennonite  Church,  Plain  City, 
Ohio.  The  other  youngsters  surrounding 
the  bike  are  members  of  the  Bible  school 
class  that  raised  the  most  money  for  the 
project.  A total  of  $473.91  was  raised. 
The  bicycles  will  be  used  mainly  for  ex- 
tended trips,  including  weekend  and  over- 
night outings.  Adriel  School,  sponsored  by 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
is  a learning  and  treatment  center  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed  slow-learners. 

Peter  and  Leona  Penner,  recently  re- 
turned workers  from  Zambia,  have  been 
appointed  as  co-ordinators  of  the  Volun- 
tary Service  program  of  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (Manitoba).  The  couple, 
originally  from  southern  Manitoba,  will  be 
replacing  Campbell  and  Christine  Nisbet 
who  have  served  with  MCC  in  Manitoba 
since  1972,  the  first  two  years  as  child 
care  workers  at  Marymound  Residential 
Treatment  Centre  for  Adolescent  Girls, 
and  the  second  term  as  VS  coordinators. 
The  Penners  have  just  completed  two 
terms  of  three  years  each  in  Zambia, 
where  Penner  was  a teacher  and  his  wife 
served  in  various  capacities  in  the  school 
and  nearby  community. 

The  supply  of  Church  Hymnal  Selec- 
tions which  was  advertised  in  the  July 
20  issue  is  now  exhausted. 

A full-time  maintenance  man  is 
needed  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School.  Interested  persons  should  contact 
the  school  at  2176  Lincoln  Highway 
East,  Lancaster,  PA  17602,  or  call  (717) 
299-0436. 

Myron  S.  Augsburger,  president  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  delivered  the 
opening  address  at  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  Christian  Booksellers  Association 
(CBA)  convention  which  met  in  Atlantic 
City  July  11-15.  He  was  brought  to  the 
convention,  attended  by  over  5,000  persons, 
by  Herald  Press  in  connection  with  the 
release  of  his  latest  book.  Walking  in  the 


Resurrection.  Booksellers  also  had  the  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  three  other 
Mennonite  authors  who  each  spent  a day 
at  the  convention  as  guests  of  Herald 
Press. 

Openings  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions inelude  an  RN  at  Beth-Haven  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.  (salaried); 
singles  (man  and  woman)  for  houseparents 
at  Mennonite  Youth  Village  group  home 
for  boys  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  (salaried);  single 
man  for  recreation  and  eommunity  service 
in  Browning,  Mont.  (VS);  two  men  for 
janitorial  work  and  recreation  leadership 
at  Calvary  School,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
(VS);  program  director  couple  for  unit  at 
Choctaw  Indian  Reservation,  Philadelphia, 
Miss.  (VS);  construction  worker  for  Mobile 
Builders  Unit  (VS);  program  director 
couple.  Canton,  Ohio  (VS).  Contact  John 
Lehman,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Three  administra- 
tive shifts  at  Menno- 
nite Central  Commit 
tee  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.,  are  in  ef- 
fect as  of  this  summer. 

The  three  individuals 
have  assumed  broader 
responsibilities  with- 
in their  own  depart- 
ments. Lynn  Roth 
assumes  responsibilities  as  the  director 
of  United  States  ministries  being  assist- 
ant director.  Sara  Ann  Eby  moves  from 
a two-year  Voluntary  Service  assignment 
with  Information  Services  to  become 
the  secretary  of  Information  Services. 
John  Stoner,  formerly  a staff  person 
for  the  Congregational  Peace  Education 
Program,  is  now  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Peace  Section  (U.S.). 

At  a brainstorm  meeting  near  Mt. 
Crawford,  Va.,  June  16,  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  (Harrisonburg,  Va. ) staff  mem- 
bers examined  their  role  in  assisting  Men- 
nonite congregations  to  witness  through 
public  media.  They  committed  themselves 
to  greater  concentration  on  public  media 
activity  that  will  benefit  local  congregations. 
In  Dodge  City,  Iowa,  and  south 
Texas,  materials  are  being  developed  to 
use  the  local  media  for  outreach.  The 
Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  has  ap- 
pointed Harold  Shearer  to  work  as  media 
person  in  local  placement  and  follow- 


John Stoner 


up.  Mennonite  Broadcasts  hopes  to  ex- 
pand such  local  involvement,  assisting 
congregations  through  public  media. 

To  help  students,  young  adults,  and 
other  Mennonites  in  greater  Washington, 
D C.,  keep  in  touch,  Arden  Shank  cir- 
culates a bimonthly  newsletter.  As  area 
student  services  coordinator,  Arden  wel- 
comes information  from  persons  wanting 
to  share  announcements  and  news.  He 
may  be  contacted  at  1741  Lanier  Place 
NW  (No.  2),  Washington,  DC  20009; 
phone  202/462-7774. 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  Nurses’ 
Association  is  sponsoring  a fellowship  sup- 
per hour  for  all  nurses  attending  Region 
V meetings  in  “The  Campus  Cove,  ” LMH 
campus,  4:00-6:30  p.m.,  on  Eriday,  Aug. 
6,  between  Region  V Assembly  sessions. 
Reports  of  the  Mennonite  Nurses’  Asso- 
ciation will  be  given.  Supper  is  being 
provided  by  the  Lancaster  association. 
Indicate  your  plan  to  attend  when  you 
register. 

LeRoy  B.  Walters,  pastor  of  the  Skyline 
View  Brethren  in  Christ  Church,  an- 
nounced plans  to  make  professional 
counseling  services  available  to  the  eom- 
munity beginning  on  Aug.  5.  These  ser- 
vices will  be  offered  through  the  church’s 
facilities  located  at  7733  Hillcrest  Ave., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
downtown  Harrisburg  along  U.S.  Route  22. 
Counseling  will  be  provided  by  members 
of  the  professional  staff  from  Philhaven 
Hospital,  a mental  health  facility  located 
near  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  operated  by  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  This 
project,  which  is  a cooperative  effort 
for  both  groups  will  be  a pilot  program  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  outreach 
clinics  in  meeting  community  needs. 
Voluntary  services  on  the  part  of  the 
church  will  help  keep  prices  down. 

Mennonites  in  the  U.S.  gave  $38,854 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1975, 
ranking  fourth  in  per-member  giving  in 
the  74  supporting  denominations.  The 
amount  per  member  averaged  27  cents. 
More  than  80  denominations,  churches,  and 
agencies  contributed  $1,453,920  to  the  So- 
ciety, “to  promote  the  distribution  of 
Holy  Scriptures  without  doctrinal  note  or 
comment  and  without  profit.  ” Mennonite 
Church  contributions  are  channeled  through 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

After  meeting  in  homes  for  some  time, 
the  new  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  fellowship 
moved  in  mid-June  to  a rented  house  in 
Villa  del  Carmen.  On  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
near  the  commercial  port  in  the  south  of 
the  city,  this  growing  urban  area  has  no 
other  evangelical  witness.  Members  of  the 
Ponce  fellowship,  all  baptized  during  this 
past  year,  are  teaehing  Bible  classes  and 
leading  the  services.  After  baptism  new 
disciples  participate  in  special  training  to 
help  each  become  an  active  part  of  the 
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church.  Missionary  Gladys  Widmer  reports 
another  section  to  the  east  of  Ponce  could 
be  opened  if  the  church  had  transportation. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Stahl,  Hollsopple,  Pa.;  one  at  Kingview, 
Scottdale,  Pa.;  two  at  Pinto,  Md. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;  3) 

Beachy,  Perry  and  Miriam  (Yoder),  Plain  City, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Douglas  Mark, 
July  1,  1976. 

Bechtel,  Glenn  and  Sharon  (Essick),  Oley,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Hannah  Rose,  June 
26,  1976. 

Chupp,  Joe  and  Sheryl  (Nussbaum),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Joseph  Neal,  June  18, 
1976. 

Clark,  John  and  Lucille  (Martin),  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jenita  Lyn, 
June  25,  1976. 

Fielitz,  John  and  Carol  (Hofstetter),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  first  child,  Kathleen  Anne,  June 
10,  1976. 

Poor,  Larry  and  Eva  (Kinzey),  Schellsburg, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Matthew  Lee,  July  2,  1976. 

Holsinger,  Don  and  Ruth  (Friesen),  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  second  daughter,  Karin  Suzanne,  July 
1,  1976. 

Keener,  Paul  D.  and  Marian  (Groff),  Dry 
Run,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Anita  Faye,  Feb. 
17,  1976. 

Kempf,  Donald  and  Shirley  (Good),  Strang, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Joel  Anthony,  June  25,  1976. 

Lehman.  Floyd  and  Chris  (Thomas),  Boswell, 
Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Hattie  Jo, 
June  21,  1976. 

Litwiller,  John  W.  and  Joan  (Birkey),  Minier, 
111.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Joni  Mae, 
July  9,  1976. 

Metzler,  John  and  Adeline  (Schillin),  Chisam- 
ba,  Zambia,  a daughter,  Natasha,  June  9,  1976. 

Miller,  Chester  and  Charlotte  (Miller),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Craig  Allen,  June 
6,  1976. 

Moon,  Robert  and  Bonnie  (Martin),  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Derek,  July  14, 
1976. 

Sands,  Douglas  and  Lynn  (Rothrock),  Minier, 
111.,  first  child,  Kyle  Douglas,  July  12,  1976. 

Shantz  Donald  and  Patricia  (Martin),  Guern- 
sey, Sask.,  first  child,  Trevor  Lyle,  May  21, 
1976. 

Stauffer,  Timothy  and  Sherry  (Coblentz), 
Hicksville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jaime  Lin,  July 
13,  1976. 

Swain,  Bill  and  Janey  (Nussbaum),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  Paul, 
June  5,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Brubaker — Gingrich. — Jere  N.  Brubaker, 
Rothsville,  Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  and  Bonita  E. 
Gingrich,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Waterford  cong.,  by 
PaulM.  Gingrich,  July  10,  1976. 

Davis  — Waddell.  — Donald  H,  Davis,  Jr., 
Tremont,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Crystal 
Dianne  Waddell,  Tremont,  111.,  Catholic  Church, 
by  Jerry  Verdun,  June  12,  1976. 

Freyenberger  — Otto.  — Ron  Freyenberger, 
Washington,  Iowa,  Eicher  cong.,  and  Ruth  Ann 
Otto,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Bonneyville  Chapel, 


by  Ted  Eash,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Fry — Nisely.  — Kim  Fry,  Topeka,  Ind., 
Church  of  God,  and  Sheri  Nisely,  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul  Lauver,  June 
5,  1976. 

Harbach  — Mann.  — Bruce  Harbach  and 
Karen  Mann,  both  from  Freeport,  111.,  Free- 
port cong.,  by  Kenneth  Sturgeon  and  Paul 
King,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Househalter  — Foster.  — Delmar  Househalter, 
Eureka,  111.,  Roanoke  cong.,  and  Shannon  Foster, 
Hickory,  N.C.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  by  Ed- 
ward Godshall,  Mar.  20,  1976, 

Klingensmith  — Rector.  — Donald  Klingen- 
smith,  Jr.,  Woodville,  N.Y.,  Woodville  cong., 
and  Virginia  Rector,  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y.,  by 
Andrew  Gingerich,  June  26,  1976. 

Lauver  — Cline.  — Paul  R.  Lauver,  Howe, 
Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  and  Marilyn  Cline,  La- 
grange, Ind.,  Methodist  Church,  by  Paul 
Lauver,  father  of  the  groom,  June  26,  1976. 

Lyndaker  — Zehr.  — David  Lyndaker  and 
Anita  Zehr,  both  from  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Cro- 
ghan  Cons,  cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr,  July 
10,  1976. 

Mast — Shrock.  — Myron  Mast,  Howe,  Ind., 
and  Judy  Shrock,  Shipshewana,  Ind,,  both  of 
the  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul  Lauver,  Apr.  24, 
1976. 

Miller  — Bontrager.  — Dan  S.  Miller  and 
Mary  Lu  Dean  Bontrager,  both  of  Shipshe- 
wana, Ind.,  Marion  cong.,  by  Paul  Lauver, 
June  19,  1976. 

Mills — Horst,  — John  Gregory  Mills  and 
Ellen  Jean  Horst,  both  from  Clear  Springs, 
Md.,  by  Adam  R.  Martin,  June  26,  1976. 

Mishler — Hershberger. — Mark  Mishler, 
Middlebury,  Ind,,  Bonneyville  Chapel,  and 
Sharon  Hershberger,  Lagrange,  Ind.,  Lake 
Bethel  cong.,  by  Galen  Johns,  June  19,  1976. 

Mock  — Freed.  — James  D.  Mock,  Davids- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  Rhoda  M.  Freed,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  both  from  the  Kaufman  cong.,  by  Stanley 
R.  Freed  and  Robert  Callihan,  June  19,  1976. 

Risser  — Sheeler  — Nelson  Horning  Ris- 
ser,  Williamson  cong.,  Williamson,  Pa.,  and 
Lydia  Ann  Sheeler,  Newville,  Pa.,  Diller  cong., 
by  Adam  R.  Martin,  June  5,  1976. 

Roth  — Steel.  — Clifford  Roth,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  East  Zorra  cong.,  and  Josephine  Steel, 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Catholic  Church,  by  Newton 
L.  Gingrich,  July  10,  1976. 

Roth  — Brenneman.  — Thomas  David  Roth, 
Bright,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  and  Gloria  Fern 
Brenneman,  Hillcrest  cong.,  by  Ephraim  Gin- 
gerich, July  2,  1976. 

Sala  — Sievers.  — James  Sala,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Stahl  cong.,  and  Karen  Sievers,  Geistown, 
Pa.,  Catholic  Cburch,  by  Robert  Conlin  and  Cur- 
tis D.  Godshall,  May  22,  1976. 

Schrock  — Miller.  — Karl  Schrock,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Lois  Miller,  Mid- 
dlebury, Ind.,  Conservative  Church,  by  Cliff 
Miller,  lulv  17,  1976. 

Stuckey  — Croninger.  — Allen  Stuckey,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Judy  Cron- 
inger, Alvordton,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
by  Dale  Hill,  July  9,  19’76. 

Swartzendruber  — Causey.  — Omar  D.  Swart- 
zendruber  II,  Upland,  Calif.,  and  Kay  Causey, 
Upland,  Calif.,  by  Robert  Larson,  July  9, 
1976. 

Telenko — Godshall. — Ronald  Telenko, 
Jerome,  Pa.,  and  Joyce  Godshall,  Davidsville, 
Pa.,  both  from  Stahl  cong.,  bv  Curtis  God- 
shall, May  16.  1976. 

Wagler  — Walls.  — Norman  Wagler,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  and  Theresa  Walls,  Uniontown,  Ohio, 
both  from  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F.  Ross, 
June  10,  1976. 

Weber  — Horst.  — Bruce  Weber,  St.  Jacobs, 
Ont.,  Elmira  cong.,  and  Marjorie  Horst,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  Floradale  cong.,  by  Vernon  Leis,  July 
3,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Coffey,  Bedie  Beatrice,  daughter  of  George 
W.  and  Ozella  (Bridge)  Henderson,  was  born 
near  Sherando,  Va.,  May  21,  1893;  died  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  near  Sherando,  Va.,  June 
27,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Oct.  25,  1915,  she 
was  married  to  A.  Paul  Coffey,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Sept.  21,  1956.  Surviving  are  2 
sisters  (Daisy  — Mrs.  Clyde  Fitzgerald  and 
Marie — Mrs.  Charles  Quick).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mountain  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  June  29, 
in  charge  of  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Joe  Esh,  and  Harold 
Eshleman;  interment  in  Mountain  View  Ceme- 
tery. 

Cole,  Clarence,  son  of  Irvin  and  Alvena 
(Painter)  Cole,  was  born  in  East  Lewistown, 
Ohio,  July  7,  1894;  died  of  a heart  ailment  at 
Salem,  Ohio,  July  1,  1976;  aged  81  y.  He  was 
a member  of  the  North  Lima  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Seederly- 
Mong  Funeral  Home,  North  Lima,  July  3, 
in  charge  of  Richard  Bartholomew;  interment 
in  North  Lima  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Conrad,  Eda,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Kath- 
erine (Jantzi)  Zehr,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb., 
Nov.  11,  IWl;  died  on  July  10,  1976;  aged 
74  y.  In  1920  she  was  married  to  Orie  M. 
Conrad,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons 
(Clarence  A.,  Amos  B.,  Mark  E.,  and  James  L. 
Conrad),  4 daughters  (Verna  M.  — Mrs.  Luke 
Birky,  Lucile  F.  — Mrs.  Dale  Hochstetler,  Mary 
K.  — Mrs.  Lynn  Brenneman,  and  Lois  A.  — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Kauffman),  32  grandchildren,  2 sis- 
ters (Mary — Mrs.  Lloyd  Lind  and  Viola  — 
Mrs.  Hugh  King),  and  3 brothers  (Milton, 
Oliver,  and  Ray  Zehr).  One  son  (Reuben) 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1935.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Plainview  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Albany 
Mennonite  Church,  Albany,  Ore.,  July  14, 
in  charge  of  George  M.  Kauffman;  interment 
in  the  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Headings,  Angela  Kay,  daughter  of  Jerry 
and  Mary  Louise  (Beachy)  Headings,  was  born 
at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Jan.  8,  1967;  died  of 
leukemia  at  Plain  City,  Ohio,  June  29,  1976; 
aged  9 y.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  (Erica  and 
Alison),  one  brother  (Jerry),  and  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Headings  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ray  Beachy).  She  attended  the  Sharon 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  July  1,  in  charge  of  Elvin  Som- 
mers and  Jerry  Jacobson;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Hershberger,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Rudy 
D.  and  Fanny  Elizabeth  (Mishler)  Miller,  was 
born  in  Lagrange  Co.,  Ind.,  May  11,  1895;  died 
at  Doctor’s  Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  June  6, 
1976;  aged  81  y.  In  Dec.  1923,  she  was  married 
to  Joseph  D.  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  April  1944.  In  Nov.  1947  she  was 
married  to  Eli  D.  Hershberger,  who  died  on 
Sept.  1968.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Doro- 
thy— Mrs.  Wayne  Yoder),  2 grandchildren, 
and  one  brother  (Ernest  L.  Miller).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
June  9,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.;  inter- 
ment in  the  Palms  Memorial  Park,  Sarasota. 

Nafziger,  Marie,  daughter  of  Christian  B. 
and  Katherine  (Springer)  Nafziger,  was  born 
at  Minier,  III.,  May  21,  1892;  died  at  the  Hope- 
dale  (111.)  Hospital  on  July  9,  1976;  aged  84  y. 
Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Aaron,  Simon,  and 
Lawrence).  Three  brothers  and  2 sisters  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hope- 
dale  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  12,  in  charge  of  Aden 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Mennonite  Cemetery, 
Hopedale. 
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helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


Pickerill,  Robert  M.,  son  of  Clayton  V.  and 
Bertha  (Morgan)  Pickerill,  was  born  at  Cone- 
maugh.  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1905;  died  at  Windber 
Hospital,  Windber,  Pa.,  June  17,  1976;  aged  70 
y.  On  Nov.  10,  1925,  he  was  married  to  Alice 
Sensebaugh,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 

2 sons  (Robert  B.  and  William  R.),  2 daughters 
(Alice  M.  — Mrs.  George  Adams  and  Sally  N. 
— Mrs.  William  McKinley),  14  grandchildren, 

3 great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Lois  M.  Hall).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  John  Henderson  Co.  Funeral  Home  on  June 
20,  in  charge  of  Stanley  R.  Freed  and  Richard 
Cillin;  interment  in  Headrick  Cemetery. 

Weaver,  Levi  E.,  formerly  of  Wooster,  Ohio, 
died  at  the  Smithville-Western  Care  Center 
on  June  21,  1976.  He  was  married  to  Martha 
Wengerd,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Jan. 
2,  1975.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Harry  L.  and 
Roy  R. ),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Esther  Bonvicini 
and  Laura  — Mrs.  Del  Nirode),  10  grandchil- 
dren, 21  great-grandchildren,  one  great-great- 
grandson,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Crown  Hill  Menno- 
nite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  June  24,  in  charge  of  Noah  E.  Hilty; 
interment  in  the  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Aden  S.,  son  of  Sam  and  Nancy 
(Stutzman)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1901;  died  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Memorial  Hospital  on  July  5,  1976;  aged  74  y. 
On  Feb.  23,  1924,  he  was  married  to  Nettie 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Paul  E.,  Nelson  D.,  and  Jay  M.),  4 daughters 
(Mrs.  Doris  Lechlitner,  Mrs.  Julia  Ann  Yoder, 
Mrs.  Rhoda  E.  Weldy,  and  Mrs.  Naomi  S. 
Hostetler),  25  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Fannie  Swartzentruber  and  Elizabeth  Yoder). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church  on  July  8,  in 
charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  Irvin  Grabill, 
and  Aden  Yoder  (Hopedale,  HI.);  interment 
in  Sarasota  Memorial  Park. 

Ziegler,  Curtis  C.,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Nancy  (Shoup)  Ziegler,  was  born  near  Dal- 
ton, Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1885;  died  in  Doctor’s 
Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  4,  1976;  aged 
90  y.  On  May  10,  1913,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Fisher  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Jan.  21,  1946.  On  Feb.  15,  1947,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ada  Burkhart,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  3 sons  (Dale  Benjamin,  John  Robert 
and  James  Milton),  9 grandchildren,  4 great- 
grandchildren, 2 brothers  (William  and  Jacob 
W. ),  and  2 sisters  (Merta — Mrs.  John  Martin 
and  Mary — Mrs.  Lester  Detweiler).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Toale  Brothers 
Colonial  Chapel,  Sarasota,  July  6,  in  charge 
of  Paul  R.  Yoder;  and  at  Gates-Vik  Funeral 
Home,  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  July  8;  interment  in 
Riverside  Cemetery,  Aberdeen. 
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calendar 

lowa-Nebraska  Conference,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Aug.  3-5. 

Region  I Assembly,  Alberta,  Canada,  Aug.  4-7. 

Region  V Assembly,  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Allegheny  Conference,  Blough  Church,  Hollsopple, 
Pa.,  Aug.  5-7. 

Black  Caucus  Assembly,  Camp  Tel  Hai,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  Aug.  7,  8. 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio,  Aug  10-12. 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 


PRINTED  RESOURCES 

Who  teaches  the  teachers?  A special 
20-page  section  of  the  June  issue  of 
Builder  magazine  is  devoted  to  teacher 
training  resources  for  the  congregation, 
prepared  by  David  Helmuth  of  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
Resource  areas  for  teachers  include 
persons,  churchwide  events,  films  and 
filmstrips,  cassettes,  and  print  materials. 
For  a copy  of  the  June  issue,  write  to 
Levi  Miller,  editor.  Builder  magazine, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  . Scottdale, 
PA  15683.  Cost:  50$  per  copy. 

Seven  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  the 
growing  child  are:  significance,  security, 
acceptance,  love,  praise,  discipline,  and 
God.  John  M.  Drescher  talks  about  these 
emotional  and  spiritual  needs  in  his  new 
book.  Seven  Things  Children  Need.  Each 
chapter  concludes  with  a quiz  for  par- 
ents to  check  themselves  and  a series  of 
questions  for  discussion  by  a Sunday 
school  class  or  other  group.  Available 
in  paperback  for  $1.95  at  Provident 
Bookstores  or  from  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Brief,  bite-sized  bits  of  health  and 
lifestyle  news  are  available  in  The 
Tool  Kit,”  published  bimonthly  by  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid.  Just  right  for  use  in 
your  church  bulletin,  congregational  news- 
letter, bulletin  board  reminders,  etc.  For 
sample  copy  and/or  inclusion  on  mailing 
list,  write  MMA  Field  Services,  1110  N. 
Main  St.,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  Old  Testament  tabernacle  is 
highlighted  and  explained  in  a new 
slide  set,  with  accompanying  22  1/2- 

minute  cassette,  entitled  “Understand- 


ing the  Tabernacle.”  The  55  color  slides 
feature  a scale  model  of  the  Israelites’ 
tent-church  built  by  the  late  O.  N. 
Johns,  Louisville,  Ohio,  with  the  help 
of  members  of  the  Beech  Mennonite 
Church.  “Understanding  the  Taber- 
nacle” has  been  made  available  through 
the  efforts  of  the  children  of  O.  N. 
Johns  and  can  be  ordered  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514.  Rental:  $1. 

Helping  good  marriages  become 
better  is  the  goal  of  a six-week  mar- 
riage enrichment  program  designed  by 
John  and  Naomi  Lederach,  Hesston, 
Kansas.  In  order  that  more  couples  can 
experience  intentional  growth  in  mar- 
riage, the  Lederachs’  dialogue-style 
program  is  available  on  three  cassette 
tapes  to  be  used  as  a self-administered 
group  study.  This  material  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Hesston  College 
Church  Relations  Office,  Hesston,  KS 
67062.  Cost  of  tapes  (one  packet  in- 
cluded): $20.  Rental  of  tapes:  $3.  Pac- 
ket cost:  $2.50  each  (per  couple). 

Relating  to  African  independent 
churches  has  been  one  of  the  newer 
areas  of  Mennonite  overseas  ministry. 
To  help  North  Americans  get  acquainted 
with  these  churches,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  has  developed  a 20-minute 
slide-sound  program,  Good  News  Upon 
the  Soil  of  Africa.  The  presentation  in- 
cludes 80  color  slides  in  a carousel,  ac- 
companied by  a cassette  with  words 
and  music  recorded  live  in  some  of 
the  churches.  Order  from  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
Service  charge:  $3.50.  Program  planners 
may  write  to  Willard  Roth,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514,  for  supplementary 
materials  reporting  ways  in  which 
Mennonite  missionaries  currently  are 
working  among  independent  churches 
in  West  Africia. 

Two  well-known  “crutches”  — al- 
cohol and  drugs  — are  the  focus  of  a sen- 
sitively made  motion  picture.  Alcohol, 
Drugs,  or  Alternatives,  which  probes 
into  the  reasons  for  addiction.  This  25- 
minute  color  film  could  be  a good  dis- 
cussion starter,  especially  for  youth 
groups.  Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals, 
Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental: 
$15. 


If  your  congregation  or  group  has  resources  to  offer  on  a churchwide  basis,  send  informa- 
tion to  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  evaluate  all  material  in  terms  of  its  usefulness 
to  congregations  across  the  church. 
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Oklahoma’s  Death  Penalty  Law 
Struck  Down 

In  the  wake  of  its  ruling  that  capital 
punishment  in  and  of  itself  is  not  un- 
constitutional, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
disposed  of  several  other  death-penalty 
cases,  including  the  striking  down  of  an 
Oklahoma  law.  The  court  ruled  that  the 
Oklahoma  statute  violated  the  Eighth 
Amendment  ban  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  because  it  made  the 
death  penalty  mandatory  for  certain 
capital  crimes.  Its  reasoning  was  the  same 
as  that  with  which  it  struck  down  similar 
laws  in  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
during  the  previous  week. 


U.N.  Urged  to  Feed 
World’s  Children 

A proposal  that  the  United  Nations 
assume  partial  responsibility  for  feeding 
an  estimated  300  million  malnourished 
children  around  the  world  was  advanced 
at  the  World  Food  Conference  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  by  Father  Anthony  F.  Zimmerman, 
S.V.D.,  of  Nanzan  University,  Nagoya, 
Japan.  The  Iowa-born  priest,  a popula- 
tion expert  and  theologian,  outlined  a 
plan  he  said  would  provide  hope  for 
millions  of  children,  involve  their  mothers 
in  nutrition  education,  and  stimulate 
farm  production. 

It  calls  for  the  U.N.  to  be  given  the 
authority  to  buy  food  in  its  own  right, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  gifts  from  mem- 
ber nations.  The  concept  presupposes 
granting  the  world  body  access  to  neces- 
sary revenues  through  some  form  of  taxa- 
tion. 


Says  Religious  Liberty 
Facing  Elimination  in  Laos 

Religious  liberty  in  communist-ruled 
Laos  is  being  gradually  — not  inexorably 
— eliminated,  according  to  Vatican  Radio. 
Citing  what  it  said  were  detailed  reports 
received  in  Rome  from  Roman  Catholic 
sources  in  Laos,  the  broadcast  said  that  in 
June  Pathet  Lao  authorities  decreed  that 
all  properties  and  buildings  owned  by  the 
Catholic  Church  would  be  expropriated  by 
the  government  — “schools,  orphanages, 
houses,  and  churches. 

Of  the  six  Catholic  churches  in  Vientiane, 
the  capital,  only  one  is  open  full  time  to 
the  faithful  and  one  other  may  be  used 
only  for  a Sunday  service  each  week,  Vati- 
can Radio  said.  Similar  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  Buddhists,  according  to  the 


Vatican.  In  Vientiane,  only  two  of  87 
Buddhist  pagodas  remain  open. 

About  34,000  of  Laos’  3,340,000  people 
are  Catholics.  Most  of  the  population  is 
Buddhist. 


Agrees  Proselytizing 
Should  Be  Avoided 

Participants  in  the  first  conference  of  the 
International  Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews  (ICCJ)  ever  held  in  the  Holy  Land 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  excluding  “any 
taint  of  proselytization  and  any  attempt 
to  serve  extraneous  interests  from  Jew- 
ish-Christian  dialogues.  Rather,  they  said, 
“deepening  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  ” must  be  the  only  aim  of  such 
interreligious  encounters.  The  100  repre- 
sentatives of  council  agencies  from  14 
nations  who  attended  the  gathering  agreed 
that  they  had  achieved  “new  levels  of 
sincerity  and  frankness,  as  compared  with 
former  meetings” 

They  asked  the  ICCJ  to  prepare  a set 
of  guidelines  for  the  work  of  member 
agencies,  “embodying  the  insights  and 
deeper  awareness  of  the  realities  of  Israel 
attained  at  the  conference.  In  particular, 
the  participants  highlighted  their  discus- 
sions of  the  historical,  theological,  and 
ideological  aspects  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
its  relations  with  Diaspora  Judaism,  Is- 
lam, and  the  Third  World,  and  the  living 
experience  of  various  Israeli  communities, 
including  the  Muslim  and  Christian  mi- 
norities. 


Oxygen  Tents  Held  Mandatory 
For  Churches  and  Synagogues 

Rabbi  Mayer  Abramowitz  of  Temple 
Menorah  in  Miami  has  urged  all  churches 
and  synagogues  to  make  oxygen  tanks 
mandatory  equipment  in  houses  of 
worship.  His  proposal  follows  the  recent 
death  of  Maurice  S.  Sage,  president  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund,  who  suffered 
a fatal  heart  attack  at  the  organization’s 
dinner  in  New  York  City.  Rabbi  Abram- 
owitz had  been  on  the  dais  with  Sage 
at  the  event.  “Everyone  of  us  felt 
guilty  because  it  was  10  minutes  before 
they  could  get  oxygen  for  Sage,”  Rabbi 
Abramowitz  said. 


Unitarian  Universalists 
Are  Chided 

Delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Unitarian-Universalist  Association 
(UUA)  were  told  that  the  liberal  religious 


denomination  can’t  expect  to  live  “on 
the  boundaries  of  faith,  without  some 
center  of  commitment.  Members  of  the 
UUA,  said  the  Rev.  Judith  Hoehler,  find 
it  difficult  to  commit  themselves  finally 
to  anything.  She  said  they  attempt  to 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  American 
religious  thought  and  action  without  a 
strong  central  commitment. 


Ulster’s  Baptists  Report  Growth 

Despite  the  violence  and  political  unrest 
in  Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Baptists  attend- 
ing their  annual  assembly  here  reported 
that  1975  had  been  a generally  good 
year  marked  by  steady  growth.  Five 
new  ministers  and  one  evangelist  were 
welcomed  to  the  assembly.  While  no  new 
churches  sought  affiliation  with  the  Irish 
Baptist  Union,  statistics  revealed  steady 
growth  and  witness  by  the  83  member 
churches.  Membership  reached  a record 
7,346,  plus  9,446  children  and  young  peo- 
ple attending  youth  organizations.  In  1975, 
417  baptisms  were  recorded. 


Baptists  Told  Charismatic  Movement 
Not  of  God 

The  charismatic  movement  is  among 
the  “real  and  vital  dangers  in  this 
hour,”  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Baptist  Association  (ABA) 
were  told.  “Although  many  saved  people 
have  evidently  gotten  caught  up  in  it, 
said  the  Rev.  Ken  Ashlock  of  New  Lib- 
erty Baptist  Church,  Garland,  Texas, 
in  the  Annual  Sermon,  this  movement 
is  not  of  God.  ” He  faulted  it  for  em- 
phasizing the  doctrine  of  subjectivism, 
and  “speaking  in  tongues  and  mini- 
mizing “the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  ” “justification  by  faith,  and  the 
local  church. 


Claims  ALC  Uncritical 
In  Backing  Bicentennial 

The  Conference  on  Inner  City  Mini- 
stries (CICM)  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  charged  in  Detroit  that  the  de- 
nomination was  endorsing  the  nation  s 
Bicentennial  celebration  with  uncritical 
support  of  demonic  civil  religion.  The 
ALC  has  taken  on  a demonic  nature  in  its 
complicity  with  the  economic  and  political 
institutions  of  this  land,  which  continue 
the  systematic  oppression  of  the  disen- 
franchised of  our  society,  CICM  dele- 
gates said.  The  statement  held  that  the 
denomination  “has  chosen  to  find  its  soli- 
darity and  identity  with  the  powerful  and 
monied  interests  of  this  land,  rather  than 
develop  a solidarity  with  the  poor,  hun- 
gry, and  oppressed  of  this  nation. 
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On  Our  Own 


About  a year  ago  the  wife  of  the  U.S.  president  was 
interviewed  and  made  some  frank  remarks  on  sex  and 
abortion  which  startled  people  throughout  the  land. 
News  reporters  immediately  asked  the  opinions  of  re- 
ligious leaders  about  the  first  lady’s  comments. 

“I  was  aghast,  ” said  W.  A.  Criswell,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

A spokesman  for  Catholic  Bishop  Edwin  Broderick  of 
Albany,  New  York,  said  the  prelate  was  “ really  shocked.  ” 

And  so  on  around  the  country.  Though  I agree  in  gen- 
eral with  the  opinions  of  those  who  objected  to  the  first 
lady’s  remarks,  they  illustrate  the  need  for  Christians  to 
remind  ourselves  regularly  where  our  signals  and  supports 
come  from.  The  New  Testament  view  of  the  government 
does  not  include  the  responsibility  to  set  moral  standards 
for  the  church.  The  most  that  could  be  expected  would 
be  to  let  the  Christians  alone  so  that  they  could  serve  God 
and  their  fellowmen. 

Since  the  time  of  Emperor  Constantine  in  the  fourth 
century  there  has  been  regular  confusion  on  what  the 
church  may  expect  from  the  government.  Yet  there  are 
times  when  clarity  breaks  through.  As  John  Lapp  notes  in 
his  article  in  this  issue,  one  reason  Mennonites  were  not 
interested  in  the  American  Revolution  was  that  they  saw 
themselves  as  God’s  free  people. 

We  can  be  generally  grateful  if  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment officials  support  our  convictions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  or  upset  if  they  don’t. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  had  traditionally  had  a set 
of  “blue  laws  ” to  regulate  Sunday  business.  From  my 
standpoint  this  has  been  a good  thing.  For  one  day  in 
the  week  it  has  cut  down  on  confusion.  One  day  during 
the  week,  the  weary  store  clerk  need  not  report  for  duty. 
His  manager  was  encouraged  to  forget  productivity,  the 
shopper  need  not  try  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  or  not 
to  go  to  the  store.  In  many  respects  these  fulfilled 
the  intent  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

But  ours  is  a pluralistic  society.  Jews,  Adventists,  and 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  do  not  agree  that  Sunday  is  the  day 
for  rest.  Many  people  do  not  care.  There  are  those 


who  are  willing  to  work  and  managers  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept money  worries  seven  days  a week. 

For  years,  of  course,  we  have  not  been  consistent  about 
this.  Filling  stations,  drugstores,  Mama-and-Papa  grocery 
stores  have  been  open  on  Sunday.  Now  they  are  being 
joined  in  our  community  by  supermarkets.  Will  hardware 
and  furniture  stores  be  forced  to  follow?  One  is  saddened 
by  this,  but  one  should  not  be  surprised.  Instead  it  can 
serve  to  remind  us  that  many  brothers  and  sisters  through- 
out the  world  not  only  lack  support  from  their  cultures  — 
they  face  cultural  opposition. 

Christian  Herald  has  published  an  article  on  “Religious 
Freedom  in  the  World  Today.  ” The  countries  of  the  world 
are  classified  in  six  categories  from  the  most  free  to  the 
least  free.  It  is  interesting  to  calculate  from  Mennonite 
Yearbook  the  Mennonite  population  in  countries  of  categories 
five  and  six,  the  least  free.  More  than  20  percent  of 
the  Mennonite  population  is  found  in  countries  of  these 
two  classifications.  Particularly  significant  are  the  sizable 
populations  in  Russia  and  Zaire,  two  of  the  countries  in 
category  six. 

Christians  in  countries  such  as  this  probably  do  not 
worry  much  about  what  the  first  lady  says  or  whether 
stores  are  open  on  Sunday.  They  are  dealing  with  more 
basic  questions  of  faithfulness  to  Christ  in  a hostile  en- 
vironment. If  they  had  a choice,  would  they  trade  with 
us?  Who  knows?  It  could  well  be  that  their  first  reaction 
would  be  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  getting  soft  in  easy 
times. 

Our  sister  churches  would  be  correct  if  they  were  to 
point  out  that  the  New  Testament  has  better  models  for 
them  than  for  us.  The  letter  of  I Peter,  for  example, 
has  specific  repeated  counsel  on  how  to  respond  to  per- 
secution: suffer  as  Christ  did.  It  is  less  specific  on  what 
to  do  if  the  natives  are  friendly. 

From  a citizen’s  standpoint,  we  may  be  free  to  call 
public  officials  or  local  merchants  to  task  if  their  practices 
do  not  please  us.  But  we  should  not  expect  that  they 
would  be  models  of  discipleship.  These  we  will  need  to 
discern  in  the  council  of  the  Christian  fellowship 
and  practice  as  the  Spirit  gives  us  grace. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Congregational  Renewal  in  Ohio 

We  Have  Seen  It 
Happen  Here 

by  Dan  Shenk 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  vitality  in  the 
Mennonite  Church  today  is  the  deepening  quest  for 
congregational  renewal,  for  a closer  walk  with  Christ 
and  His  Spirit.  Renewal  happens  when  members  of  a 
congregation  begin  to  “hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness” in  a new  and  deeper  way. 

This  renewal  takes  many  forms.  Due  to  a variety  of 
circumstances,  different  congregations  need  spiritual  “re- 
charging” in  different  areas.  Last  fall  members  of  two 
eastern  Ohio  congregations  grew  in  the  freedom  to 
“reach  in”  as  well  as  “reach  out.”  Many  persons  experi- 
enced renewed  relationships  with  one  another  in  the  con- 
gregation— while  at  the  same  time  learning  more  about 
meaningfully  sharing  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Members  of  Leetonia  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church  and  Mid- 
way Mennonite  Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  are  enthus- 
iastic about  the  way  God  worked  in  their  congregation 
on  successive  weekends  last  fall  — and  is  still  working.  It 
is  their  wish  that  through  sharing  some  of  the  ingredients 
and  fruits  of  their  congregational  renewal  experiences, 
members  of  other  Mennonite  churches  might  learn  from 
and  be  blessed  by  their  testimonies. 

Both  congregations  worked  with  the  lay  witness 
mission  program  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  preparing  for 
activities  which  were  to  profoundly  affeet  the  lives  of  many 
persons  in  both  congregations.  Afterward,  Carolyn  Wit- 
mer  of  the  Leetonia  congregation  was  to  write:  “What 
words  can  I use  to  say,  I’ve  never  seen  so  much  love 
expressed  in  my  congregation.’  ” 

Planning  in  Advance.  Planning  began  several  months 
in  advance  when  members  of  eaeh  congregation  affirmed 


John  Trotter:  “I  thought  it  was  very  meaningful.” 


Gary  Martin:  “I  didn’t  want  any  old  emotional  thing  where  a few 
people  . . . make  life  miserable  for  you.  . . 

a covenant  to  work  together  on  shaping  a weekend  of 
renewal.  Midway’s  weekend  was  followed  one  week  later 
by  Leetonia’s.  Approximately  the  same  format  was  used  in 
both  congregations. 

The  covenant  called  for  total  participation  in  the  week- 
end events  — and  activities  leading  up  to  the  weekend.  In 
some  way,  all  members  were  involved  in  preparation 
assignments  for  the  weekend.  Many  saw  this  prior  commit- 
ment to  involvement  as  a principal  strength  of  the  effort. 
Bob  and  Barbara  Witmer  of  Leetonia  write  that  “com- 
mittees were  formed  to  plan  for  this  event  which  involved 
100  percent  of  the  members  in  the  congregation.  People 
accepted  their  responsibilities  very  conscientiously,  which 
indicated  that  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  and  have 
a goal  to  work  toward,  they  will  unconsciously  begin 
using  their  sometimes  hidden  abilities  and  skills  and  find 
real  fulfillment  in  doing  it.” 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  preparation  activities  was  a 
24-hour  prayer  vigil,  prior  to  the  weekend,  in  which  most 
of  the  members  took  part.  Writes  Lauren  Bowman  of  Mid- 
way: “As  the  various  committees  began  to  prepare,  in- 
terest began  to  rise  and  finally  reached  its  zenith  with  the 
all-night  prayer  vigil.” 

Bob  and  Barbara  Witmer  state  that  “many  of  us  prayed 
earnestly,  not  really  knowing  what  to  pray  for  — other 
than  we  wanted  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak  to  us.  When  one 


Bob  and  Barbara  Wibner:  . . sometimes  in  ways  we  are  not  quite 

expecting.” 

asks  God  to  speak  to  you,  we  found  out  He  will,  and 
sometimes  in  ways  we  are  not  quite  expecting.  ” 

An  important  element  of  the  weekend  was  close,  per- 
sonal interaction  with  Christians  from  other  denominations 
who  volunteered  to  visit  the  Midway  and  Leetonia  con- 
gregations during  their  respective  weekends.  Twenty- 
five  to  30  persons,  including  some  teenagers,  responded 
to  invitations  to  come  to  each  of  the  two  congregations. 
Driving  from  up  to  80  miles  away  at  their  own  expense, 
they  shared  in  a variety  of  ways  in  the  lives  of  both 
congregations.  This  included  eating  together,  staying 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  in  the  members’  homes, 
worshiping  together  — but  most  of  all,  modeling  a kind  of 
interpersonal  transparency  — which  was  coupled  with  a 
commitment  to  Christ  and  readiness  to  testify  to  His  reality 
in  their  lives. 

Those  who  came  were  not  professional  evangelists. 
As  Lola  Ann  Kurtz  of  Leetonia  puts  it,  “They  were  truck 
drivers,  office  workers,  and  housewives  who  just  came  to 
share  Jesus.  ” Helen  Bowman  of  Midway  adds:  “Yes, 
they  all  shared  of  themselves,  telling  us  of  their  imper- 
fections, their  heartaches,  and  yet  their  great  love  of 
Christ  and  their  desire  to  follow  and  serve  Him.  Praise 
God!” 

In  both  congregations  things  started  happening  — the 
Spirit  began  to  move  — before  the  visitors  left  Sunday  after- 
noon. By  Sunday  evening  several  persons  within  the  con- 
gregations who  had  harbored  resentment  toward  each 
other  for  years  talked  together  and  experienced  reconcilia- 
tion. A number  of  others  went  forward  and  turned  their 
lives  over  to  God,  either  as  a first  commitment  or  re- 
dedication. 


Dan  Shenk  is  director  of  communications  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Lauren  and  Helen  Bowman:  “They  shared  of  themselves  . . . and 
their  great  love  of  Christ.” 

Different  People  in  Different  Ways.  Throughout  the 
weekend  many  persons  were  going  through  intense  per- 
sonal struggles  as  the  Spirit  confronted  different  people 
in  different  ways.  Gary  Martin,  who  approached  the  week- 
end with  much  skepticism  (“I  didn’t  want  any  old  emo- 
tional thing  where  a few  people  really  get  turned  on,  then 
make  life  miserable  for  you  until  it  wears  off  after  awhile  ”), 
resisted  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit  until  Sunday  evening, 
then  went  forward  to  the  altar.  People  there  “started 
putting  their  arms  around  me  and  hugging  me  and 
telling  me  how  happy  they  were  for  me.  After  we  had 
gone  back  to  our  seats,  I got  to  my  feet  and  told  the 
people  of  our  church  how  in  the  last  couple  years  I was 
afraid  to  trust  anyone  to  share  my  problems  — and  how 
hard  it  really  was  to  put  up  a good  front  all  the  time. 

“Then  a dear  friend  of  mine  came  and  told  me  how 
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Wayne  and  Carol  Trotter:  “We  have  much  more  to  learn  ...  but  we 
praise  Cod  for  all  that  happened.’ 


Ernest  Martin:  “We  view  it  as  one  way  by  which  the  Spirit  can  work.” 

Leonard  Hershey:  “.  . . long-lasting  results,  even  into  the  next  gen- 
erations.” 

they  had  been  praying  for  me  that  afternoon,  Gary 
continues,  “that  they  could  see  something  was  wrong  in 
my  life,  but  they  just  didn’t  know  how  to  approach  me 
about  it.  But  they  really  cared.  Praise  God  that  I even 
went  to  church  that  night.” 

The  Sunday  evening  “evaluation  service”  became  a 
time  of  shared  renewal  at  Leetonia  as  about  two  thirds 
of  the  congregation  went  forward.  From  Midway  Wayne 
and  Garol  Trotter  report  that  “prayers  were  answered 
Sunday  evening.  People  prayed  out  loud  whom  we  had 
never  heard  before  and  there  were  tears  of  confession 
and  then  joy.  There  were  scars  that  surfaced,  healing 
took  place  and  is  taking  place.  We  see  the  people  of  our 
church  more  open,  showing  more  love  and  compassion, 
more  interested  in  spiritual  growth  than  we  have  ever 


seen  before.  We  have  much  more  to  learn,  many  prob- 
lems to  find  answers  for,  but  we  praise  God  for  all  that 
happened  and  is  still  happening.” 

Bob  and  Barbara  Witmer  write:  “Some  may  be  asking, 
‘Are  you  sure  this  was  not  just  a temporary  emotional 
experience?’  We  can  say,  yes,  it  was  a mountaintop 
experience,  but  even  though  we  ve  gone  through  some 
valleys  since  then,  God  has  brought  us  through  even  strong- 
er than  before.  He  has  promised  us  in  His  Word,  They 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
run,  and  not  be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
faint’  (Is.  40:31).  Without  hesitation  we  can  say  that  God 
did  change  our  lives  and  whether  we  are  flying,  running, 
or  walking’  in  our  Christian  lives,  God  will  give  us  the 
strength  we  need  if  we  wait  upon  Him. 

John  Trotter  of  Leetonia  notes  that  “the  following  week 
we  had  our  fall  communion  service,  with  foot  washing. 
Many  who  had  washed  together  went  to  an  improvised 
altar  at  the  front  of  the  church  and  prayed  together. 

I thought  it  was  very  meaningful.” 

Pastors  of  the  two  congregations,  Ernest  Martin  (Mid- 
way) and  Leonard  Hershey  (Leetonia),  encouraged  the 
planning  for  the  weekend  in  which  lay  persons  of  their 
congregations  coordinated  the  activities.  Carolyn  Witmer 
expresses  thankfulness  that  “we  are  blessed  with  a 
pastor  and  family  who  are  aware  of  the  Holy  Spirit  s 
action  in  imperfect  people  s lives,  and  who  are  ready 
to  remain  in  the  background. 

Leonard  Hershey  comments  that  Midway  and  Lee- 
tonia worked  closely  together  during  the  weekends  — 
providing  babysitting,  kitchen  help,  and  some  Sunday 
school  teachers  for  the  small  children  — so  that  all  adults 
were  free  for  full  participation  in  their  own  congrega- 
tional meetings.  I am  confident,  he  says,  that  the  lay 
witness  mission  activities  here  at  Leetonia  will  have 
long-lasting  results,  even  into  the  next  generations. 
Our  girls,  ages  13,  11,  and  6,  did  not  want  to  go  to 
school  on  Monday  morning.  They  were  ready  to  go  back 
to  church.  And  that  is  not  a casual  statement.” 

Positive  About  the  Impact.  As  she  reflects  on  the 
weekend,  Lola  Ann  Kurtz  writes:  “The  Lord  answers  our 
needs  in  different  ways  and  we  just  praise  Him  for 
showing  us  a new  spiritual  growth,  a new  desire  to 
read  His  word,  and  a new  love  for  others.  We  cannot 
say  why  the  Lord  chose  this  particular  way  to  speak  to 
our  church,  but  He  performs  miracles  today  and  again 
we  just  say.  Thank  you,  Jesus. 

Glearly,  congregational  renewal  happened  those  two 
weekends  last  fall  as  two  Ohio  congregations  opened 
themselves  to  the  power  and  working  of  God’s  Spirit. 
As  Ernest  Martin  puts  it:  “I  personally  feel  positive 
about  the  impact  of  the  weekend.  It  has  had  lasting 
effects  on  individuals  and  on  attitudes  and  relation- 
ships in  the  congregation.  We  view  it  as  one  way  by 
which  the  Spirit  can  work  at  renewal  because  we  have 
seen  it  happen  here.  ” ^ 
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Who  Has  Rights  over  My  Body? 

by  David  Shank 


“A  women’s  body  belongs  to  her,”  said  Dr.  Davidson 
Nicol  in  his  address  at  the  International  Women’s 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Mexico  in  July  of  this 
year.  And  he  added,  ‘It  does  not  belong  to  her  govern- 
ment which  passes  absurd  laws  over  her  reproduc- 
tive system  without  the  simple  courtesy  of  consulting 
her.  Her  body  does  not  belong  to  any  man,  whether  he 
is  father,  brother,  kinsman,  husband,  or  partner.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  men  to  purchase  a woman  in  a 
specified  condition,  nor  should  he  decide  whether  to 
cherish,  monopolize,  neglect,  abandon,  or  discard  her  as 
one  does  with  a commodity  product.  ” 

Can  you  understand  why,  as  the  press  reported 
it,  the  director  of  the  United  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research  was  one  of  the  male  speakers 
to  win  an  ovation  — and  even  a kiss  — following  his 
address?  All  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  ways 
in  which  some  men  have  thus  one-sidedly  disposed 
of  women  give  birth  to  deep  sentiments  of  frustration, 
if  not  oppression.  All  of  us  need  to  understand  how 
that  could  lead  to  the  applause  from  the  hundreds 
of  women  gathered  from  many  nations  to  examine 
their  roles  and  their  rights. 

In  a sense,  those  sentiments,  in  response  to  the  motto; 
“A  woman’s  body  belongs  to  her,  ” represent  long  pent- 
up  pressures  from  the  experience  growing  out  of  being 
treated  much  as  were  colonies  by  the  powerful  colonial 
nations  of  the  recent  past.  And  just  as  those  colonies 
wanted,  like  their  powerful  masters,  to  determine  their 
own  destinies,  so  dominated  and  exploited  women  all 
around  the  world  may  respond  to  the  possibility  to  be 
like  men  in  this  respect.  They,  too,  desire  to  be  self- 
determined,  autonomous,  responsible  for  their  own  destin- 
ies. They  would  feel  rightly  that  “all  (women  as  well  as) 


David  Shank  was  formerly  speaker  for  The  Mennonite  Hour,  sponsored 
by  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  This  article  is  the  text  of  a 
Mennonite  Hour  address. 


men  are  created  equal  ” in  that  they  “are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  ” 

However,  when  such  rights  are  secured  within  a 
given  society,  it  does  not  automatically  follow  that  any 
use  made  of  that  right  is  appropriate,  good,  or  . . . 
Christian. 

The  current  and  much-discussed  questions  of  abortion 
or  homosexual  practice  may  receive  legislative  recognition 
in  some  places  which  may  on  the  surface  appear  to  be 
forms  of  liberation  in  the  right  to  dispose  of 
one’s  own  body  and  destiny.  But  such  legal  rights  do 
not  define  in  any  case  what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord 
for  you  and  me.  For  there  still  remains  the  task  of  dis- 
cerning that  will  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
out  of  the  common  life  of  the  people  of  God  in  their 
covenant  with  Jesus  the  Lord  and  with  each  other  in 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  my  free  response  to  the  call  and  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  the  covenant  with  the  Lord  which  my 
baptism  in  faith  signifies,  that  creates  a completely  differ- 
ent perspective  out  of  which  to  discern  who  I am.  My 
commitment  with  my  fellow-members  in  Christ  gives  me 
another  understanding  of  what  I am  about.  And  that  is 
true  for  both  men  and  women.  From  the  new  stance  of  the 
liberating  community  of  faith,  I cannot  say,  “My  body 
belongs  to  me.  ” 

The  Apostle  Paul,  speaking  to  such  questions  in  his 
day,  and  particularly  in  relationship  to  questions  of  mor- 
ality relating  to  the  body,  asked  the  Corinthian  Christ- 
tians,  “Do  you  not  know  that  your  bodies  are  members 
of  Christ?  ” (1  Cor.  6:15)  “Do  you  not  know  that  your 
body  is  a temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  you,  which 
you  have  from  God?  You  are  not  your  own;  you  were 
bought  with  a price.  So  glorify  God  in  your  body  ” (1  Cor. 
6:19,  20.) 

This  word  was  not  addressed  to  women,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  men  who  in  that  time  were  tempted 
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to  try  to  think  and  act  as  autonomous  masters  of  their 
own  lives  . . . and  bodies.  They  were  tempted  to  forget 
that  as  covenant  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  they 
were  free  to  dispose  of  their  lives  and  their  bodies 
in  ways  which  would  bring  glory  to  the  Creator  Redeemer, 
but  not  in  whatever  ways  they  might  personally  choose 
or  decide.  They  were  bound  in  faith  to  Christ  and  to 
His  love,  and  their  lives  and  bodies  were  channels  of  His 
Spirit.  As  far  as  the  Lord  was  concerned,  their  bodies  were 
not  their  own. 

But  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  the  apostle  indi- 
cated that  being  master  over  one’s  own  body  does  not 
give  one  the  right  to  sin  against  his  own  body.  And  in 
this  passage  of  Scripture,  he  makes  it  clear  that  immor- 
ality is  in  fact  not  only  a sin  against  the  Lord,  but  also 
a sin  against  the  body  itself.  My  ownership  of  my  body 


is  not  absolute. 

In  fact,  Paul  went  on  to  say  even  further  that  as  for 
the  married  man  in  the  Lord,  his  body  is  not  his  own, 
but  is  even  “ruled  over  by  his  wife  ” (1  Cor.  7:4).  The 
mutuality  which  is  created  by  the  covenant  of  marriage 
does  not  permit  the  man  to  be  “sole  master  aboard,  ” 
but  that  he  does  in  fact  give  up  exclusive  rights  to  dispose 
of  his  body  as  he  wishes. 

These  astonishing  words  addressed  to  men  who  were 
moving  towards  autonomy  in  relation  to  the  amazing 
grace  of  Christ  come  as  a counsel  today  to  Christian 
women  caught  up  in  the  human  stream  of  political 
and  social  individualistic  equalizing  that  makes  no  pre- 
tension of  understanding  anything  of  Christ’s  new 
humanity.  Our  motto  is  rather:  “We  are  members 

of  Christ’s  body.  ” ^ 


How  Does  God  Guide  Me? 

by  Rachel  H.  Frey 


I have  been  impressed  with  the  amount  of  room  the 
Lord  allows  us  in  making  personal  decisions.  There 
are  general  principles  in  the  Scriptures  for  some  things 
but  each  of  us  has  to  decide  some  “specifics  ” of  appli- 
cation. For  example,  Jesus  said  we  are  to  love  God  with 
all  our  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  But  the  way 
' in  which  this  is  expressed  may  vary. 

In  saying  what  I say  next,  I am  in  no  way  detracting 
from  the  importance  of  a study  of  the  Word  and  an 
open  mind  to  the  Spirit.  On  the  contrary,  these  form 
the  very  basis  for  my  conclusions. 

I have  found  and  am  finding  that  whenever  I am 
against  a “big”’  decision  I often  sense  no  clearcut  answer 
from  God.  There  was  a time  when  I felt  rather  be- 
trayed because  I believed  there  would  be  a certain  way 
the  Lord  would  direct  and  instead  I found  no  way  at 
all.  I was  also  tempted  to  feel  bitter  that  God  didn’t 
make  His  will  easier  to  find.  But  through  all  this,  I 
am  finding  some  bigger  answers  than  what  the  original 
questions  were  about. 

Usually  there  are  certain  verses  that  help  to  bring  me 
out  of  the  slump.  One  of  them  is  James  1:5.  “If  any 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally.  . . and  it  shall  be  given  him.  ” 
Another  one  is  2 Timothy  1:7.  “For  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 


Rachel  H.  Frey  is  from  Manheim,  Pa. 


sound  mind.  ” Yet  a third  is  Philippians  3:15.  “Let  us 
therfore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded  (i.e. 
keep  on  in  our  Christian  life  to  become  more  like  Him): 
and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall 
reveal  even  this  unto  you.  ” 

The  message  that  comes  to  me  from  these  three  verses 
is:  1.  Wisdom  is  promised  and  I have  only  to  ask  and 
then  trust  that  it  is  given.  I think  at  times  I have  waited 
until  I “felt  ” as  if  I now  possessed  proper  insight.  2. 
God  has  transformed  our  minds  as  Christians  and  we  are 
able  to  make  right  decisions  with  the  newborn  faculties 
He  has  given  us.  We  are  to  use  our  minds  as  God  speaks 
through  them  by  His  Spirit.  To  become  convinced  of  this, 
it  helps  to  think  of  how  you  view  Satan  as  tempting  you 
through  your  thoughts.  Surely,  if  the  devil  can  use  such 
a means,  God  Himself  can  let  Spirit-led  thoughts  come 
through  our  minds.  3.  God  will  keep  me  from  going 
astray  if  I yield  myself  to  Him  and  seek  His  will.  This 
removes  the  fear  of  making  a wrong  decisions.  Instead, 
confidence  in  God  is  inspired.  A willing  heart  is,  after 
all,  what  God  wants  and  this  is  what  we  have  to  con- 
centrate on  most. 

The  sum  total  of  all  this  to  commit  my  way  to 
the  Lord,  trust  in  Him  and  then  make  the  decision  that 
needs  to  be  made,  trusting  Him  all  the  while  to  be  guid- 
ing my  thoughts.  Instead  of  blaming  God  for  not  mak- 
ing something  clear,  the  focus  now  is  on  whether  I can 
have  faith  to  believe  God  and  myself.  But  isn’t  the 
Christian  life  lived  by  faith  anyway?  ^ 
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Clustering 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I think  often  these  days  about  my  parents  and  the 
courage  they  and  many  others  had  to  move  from  the 
Ukraine  in  Russia  to  Canada.  The  move  forced  them  to 
change  their  lifestyle  radically,  even  though  the  word 
probably  was  unknown  at  the  time. 

They  left  behind  close  relatives,  friends,  and  a familiar 
way  of  life  because  of  deep-seated  dissatisfactions  with 
what  was  happening  in  their  homeland.  They  risked 
everything  to  come  to  the  new  land,  where  they 
had  to  accept  the  bondage  of  travel  debts  and  adopt  a 
new  country  and  culture  and  learn  a new  language. 

My  parents  tell  me  the  first  years  in  Canada,  even 
before  the  Depression,  were  cold  and  poor  . . . but  not 
unhappy.  They  lived  with  hope  and  love  in  a tiny 
two-room  house  — we  would  probably  call  it  a shack 
today,  according  to  the  pictures  I have  seen  of  it.  My 
parents  and  my  two  sisters  slept  in  one  room;  my  father’s 
brother  in  the  kitchen.  Before  Mother  could  make 
breakfast,  he  had  to  get  up  to  give  her  room  to  work. 

Mother  remembers  that  each  Sunday  that  year  in 
Laird,  Saskatchewan,  the  house  filled  with  many  other 
new  immigrants  who  lived  in  worse  housing.  No  one 
minded  the  meager  fare  they  shared  together.  “We 
needed  one  another,”  Mother  tells  me.  These  strangers 
in  a strange  land  leaned  on  one  another  for  support 
during  a difficult  time  of  adjustment. 

I think  of  these  families  and  then  of  the  numerous 
reports  of  the  way  today’s  nuclear  families  are  self- 
destructing  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  forming.  Here  to- 
day; gone  tomorrow.  Something  within  the  very  structure 
of  the  nuclear  family  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  together. 
Some  families  are  attempting  to  find  alternative  models, 
with  more  cohesiveness,  but  as  yet  without  too  much 
success. 

One  alternative  with  which  a group  at  Packard  Manse 
at  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  has  been  experimenting 
since  1961  is  clustering,  which  reminded  me  of  the  way 
my  parents  lived  as  newcomers  to  this  land.  A cluster, 
as  opposed  to  a commune,  is  a group  of  families  and 
individuals  living  in  separate  dwellings,  sometimes  separ- 
ated by  miles,  but  committed  to  each  other  for  all  kinds 


of  support  and  also  to  breaking  down  the  patterns  in 
society  which  separate  people. 

The  booklet  Clusters  identifies  as  a key  factor  in  the 
breakup  of  the  nuclear  family  the  pressures  of  society  upon 
it  to  become  an  independent  unit.  The  “good  ” family 
today  is  self-sufficient  — financially,  emotionally,  and 
spiritually.  One  or  two  persons  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  financial  stability  of  the  other  members.  If  they  fail 
because  of  health  or  for  other  reasons,  the  alternative  is 
public  welfare  or  charity  — both  of  which  have  negative 
connotations  in  our  society. 

Because  each  family  is  expected  to  be  self-sufficient, 
it  must  become  a possessor  and  a consumer.  Each  family 
is  expected  to  own  its  own  car,  lawn  mower,  washing 
machine,  and  so  forth.  Sharing  is  not  part  of  the  plan 
for  families  who  live  next  door  to  each  other.  “Neither 
a borrower  nor  a lender  be  ” is  the  rule,  even  for  Chris- 
tians. 

According  to  Clusters,  edited  by  Paul  Chapman,  an- 
other strong  characteristic  of  today’s  nuclear  family  is  its 
tendency  to  isolate  itself  and  its  members  from  others, 
even  within  the  family.  Each  child  expects  a separate 
room  or  at  least  a separate  bed  as  his  or  her  own 
right.  To  sleep  with  a sibling  is  considered  too  primi- 
tive. 

Yet  I remember  fondly  the  good  times  we  four  sisters 
had  in  our  small  slant-roofed  bedroom  closely  filled  with 
two  white  metal  double  beds  and  a dresser.  Each  sister’s 
only  claim  to  personal  rights  was  one  drawer  in  the 
dresser  and  her  own  heated  stone  wrapped  in  old  woolens 
to  keep  her  feet  warm  at  night. 

My  best  memories  are  huddling  deep  into  the  com- 
forters for  the  nightly  story  telling  period  before  the  one 
naked  bulb  was  switched  off.  I recall  that  for  a short 
time  we  girls  struggled  with  Pilgrim’s  Progress  as  bed- 
time reading,  thinking  it  might  be  good  for  our  souls. 
But  we  soon  discontinued  that,  for  the  made-up,  con- 
tinued stories  by  my  sister  Frieda. 

The  booklet  shows  how  the  nuclear  family  pulls 
apart  in  other  ways.  Our  society  has  removed  from 
family  groups  the  old,  the  single,  the  sick,  the  troubled, 
the  dying,  and  any  who  deviate  from  the  norm,  such 
as  the  mentally  retarded.  We  refuse  to  lean  on  others, 
but  we  also  won’t  let  others  lean  on  us.  Let  the 
government  and  professionals  look  after  such  people. 

Individualism,  self-reliance,  independence,  and  self- 
sufficiency  are  not  the  traits  of  a cluster,  according  to 
Clusters,  nor  of  people  who  need  each  other  and  who 
are  willing  to  lean  and  be  leaned  on  as  the  occasion 
demands.  Yet  the  church  seems  to  encourage  these  in- 
dependent qualities  in  its  members.  The  kind  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  terms  of  religious  and  economic  liberty 
which  pushed  my  parents  to  make  a major  change  is 
not  the  problem  church  families  face  today.  Yet  how 
much  discontent  with  present  weaknesses  in  family 
structures  would  it  take  to  make  a major  change  in  life- 
style toward  more  deliberate  caring? 
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Pictures  for  All 


Defeathering  the  Indian.  A Handbook  on  Native  Studies 
by  Emma  La  Roque.  The  Book  Society  of  Canada  Limited, 
$2.95.  This  book  was  commissioned  by  the  Alberta  (Can- 
ada) Department  of  Education’s  Curriculum  Branch  in 
1974  as  a Handbook  for  Native  Studies.  Published  in  1975, 
the  Department  purchased  10,000  copies  for  distribution 
over  the  next  few  years  to  non-Indian  schoolteachers 
involved  with  pupils  of  Indian  heritage.  It  has  now  be- 
come available  to  the  general  public. 

Emma  La  Roque  is  a metis  woman  of  northeastern 
Alberta  and  as  such  is  able  to  write  from  experience. 
Her  style  is  stimulating,  direct,  and  personal.  She  has 
been  part  of  the  Mennonite  community  in  Alberta  since 
the  early  1960s  and  graduated  from  Goshen  College  in 
1973  with  a BA  in  English/communications.  Since 
then  she  has  been  awarded  a Rockefeller  Fellowship 
tenable  at  a theological  school  of  her  choice.  As  a result 
she  has  been  studying  at  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary. 

Miss  La  Roque  has  participated  in  numerous  cross- 
cultural  seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences.  Last 
summer  she  worked  at  Kenora,  Ontario,  under  the 
auspices  of  MCC-Canada.  She  has  also  worked  for  the 
Alberta  Native  Communications  Society  including  stints 
as  reporter,  assistant  editor,  and  as  scriptwriter  for  some 
broadcasts  that  portrayed  Indian  values  and  culture. 

The  proposed  “defeathering  ” unfolds  in  five  chapters 


entitled  “Rationale,”  “Heritage  or  Culture,”  Stereo- 
types— Past  and  Present,”  “The  Media  and  the  Indian,” 
and  “Miscellaneous  Reflections.  ” 

Reading  of  this  book  is  not  always  comfortable.  It 
exposes  the  impact  on  the  Indian  of  the  larger  society’s 
myths  and  stereotypes.  The  author  also  shows  how 
Indian  people  themselves  help  to  perpetuate  the  very 
stereotypes  that  oppress  them. 

Must  one’s  lifestyle  be  frozen  to  the  patterns  of  a given 
era  to  maintain  personal  and  cultural  integrity?  Must  an 
Indian  wear  feathers  to  be  a good  Indian?  Must  he  be 
regarded  as  emulating  the  white  man  if  he  doesn’t?  Ques- 
tions such  as  these  are  dealt  with  in  this  book. 

Since  questions  such  as  the  foregoing  are  not  complete- 
ly new  to  Mennonites,  this  book  provides  a perspective  on 
some  important  issues  in  a context  other  than  our  own. 

The  original  intent  of  the  book  — to  serve  as  a re- 
source for  teachers  from  the  majority  culture  involved  with 
students  of  Indian  background  — is  of  course  still  valid. 
However  it  is  also  useful  for  anyone  interested  or  work- 
ing in  cross-cultural  situations  whether  or  not  the  one 
group  is  Indian.  It  may  be  used  in  cross-cultural  work- 
shops or  in  study  groups  as  a resource  document. 

In  any  case  it  is  stimulating  for  the  thoughtful  reader, 
and  includes  appropriate  pictures  for  the  rest  of  us!  — 
I.  N.  Click 


rm  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking 


when  someone  in  my  church  is  asked  to  fill  a certain 
position,  and  professes  inadequacy  to  do  the  task  as- 
signed, I like  to  take  them  to  the  basement  of  our 
church,  there  to  examine  several  rows  of  cement  blocks 
on  the  north  wall  next  to  the  furnace  room.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  blocks  are  poorly  laid,  probably  by  an 
amateur.  Below  and  above  them  one  can  see  the  work 
of  a skilled  mason.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  craftsman 
who  worked  above  the  imperfect  area  needed  to  make 
adjustments  for  several  rows  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
errors  below. 

I like  to  tell  the  reluctant  church  member  the  story 
behind  the  crooked  blocks,  the  imperfect  wall.  Years  ago 
when  we  were  enlarging  our  church,  a number  of  us 
worked  at  the  building  after  the  regular  construction 
crew  went  home.  It  was  an  arrangement  we  had  with 
the  contractor  so  the  congregation  could  save  on  remod- 
eling costs.  One  evening  we  needed  some  blocks  laid, 
but  none  of  us  were  trained  in  the  mason’s  trade. 
Our  “supervisor,”  Vernon  Reiff,  assigned  me  the  job.  I 
protested  my  inability,  my  lack  of  experience.  He  said, 
“Try,  Bob,  try.  That’s  all  we  ask  you  to  do.” 

And  so  I tried.  The  poorly  laid  blocks  were  the  results 
of  those  efforts. 

The  little  sermon  I preach  in  the  church  basement  to  the 


reluctant  church  worker  is  as  follows.  “True,  the  work 
we  are  asking  you  to  do,  may  be  imperfectly  done.  But 
it  will  be  a part  of  the  ‘wall,’  and  that  ‘wall’  will  be 
higher  because  of  your  labors.  Others  will  come  along 
later,  building  upon  your  work,  the  Lord  enabling  them 
to  correct  for  any  errors  you  might  make  in  attempting 
to  serve  Christ  and  His  church.  You  can  see  that  my 
work  was  imperfect,  but  it  was  the  best  I could  do.  And 
it  became  a part  of  a solid  wall,  a part  of  this  church. 
God  asks  no  more  of  us  than  this,  to  do  the  best  we  can 
under  the  circumstances.  To  me,  my  wall  is  not  a ‘Wail- 
ing Wall,’  it’s  a ‘Praising  Wall.’  ” 

I do  not  convince  every  hesitant  church  servant  to 
“lay  blocks  ” for  the  Lord,  but  I convince  some.  And  I 
reconvince  myself. 

Seeing  those  poorly  placed  blocks  in  that  wall  amidst 
the  ones  more  correctly  laid  reminds  me  once  more  of 
my  place  in  God’s  kingdom.  As  I look  at  my  work  of 
twenty  years  ago,  a work  still  standing,  a strange  mixture 
of  humility  and  pride  flows  through  me.  I am  humbled 
as  I focus  in  on  my  poor  workmanship,  thrilled  as  I 
step  back  and  see  the  complete  wall. 

In  spite  of  all  my  wretched  efforts,  I am  still  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Lord’s  construction  company.  Beautiful. 
— Robert  J.  Baker 
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Lowell  and  Bonnie  Detwiler,  who  are  waiting  to  adopt  nine  siblings 


The  New  Barn -Raising, 


Child-Raising? 

They  may  not  have  their  mother’s 
blond  hair  or  grandpa’s  European  nose, 
but  they  obviously  have  their  “mom- 
my’s’ and  “daddy’s  ” affections. 

The  event  was  the  Adoptive  and 
Foster  Parents  Week  at  Laurelville  Men- 
nonite  Church  Center,  July  17-21.  More 
than  20  families  from  five  states  and  On- 
tario, Canada,  attended. 

Participating  families  included  over 
70  children,  about  one  third  of  whom 
were  “homemade’  and  two  thirds  re- 
ceived from  adoptive  or  foster  care  agen- 
cies in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Vietnam,  Ko- 
rea, Bolivia,  and  Bangladesh.  Complexions 
ran  the  gamut  from  vanilla  ice  cream  to 
chocolate  cake,  in  the  language  of  one 
children’s  book. 

Resource  persons  were  William  and 
Barbara  Tremitiere  from  the  Tress  ler- 
Lutheran  Social  Service  Agency  in  York, 
Pa.  In  addition  to  their  professional 
expertise,  they  shared  out  of  their  ex- 
perience in  assembling  a remarkable 
family  — three  by  birth  and  eleven  by 
adoption.  The  Tremitieres  noted  they 
sought  only  two  of  the  adoptees.  The 
others  were  welcomed  when  no  other 
homes  were  available.  All  14  children 


ranging  in  age  from  three  to  twelve, 
participated  in  the  week. 

Another  kind  of  resource  was  offered 
by  five  adults  who  had  been  reared  in 
adoptive  homes:  Carl  Keener,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.;  Charles  and  Fran  Bender,  Bird 
in  Hand,  Pa.;  Shirley  Roth  and  Jo 
Swartzentruber,  of  nearby  Scottdale. 

Marion  and  Buetta  Bontrager  and  Ar- 
nold and  Rhoda  Cressman,  of  the  Laurel- 
ville staff,  rounded  out  the  resource 
team.  About  a dozen  Hesston  College 
students  and  nearly  as  many  staff  and 
community  youth  took  care  of  baby- 
sitting and  child  care. 

Registrants  gave  evidence  of  in- 
creasing freedom  to  enlarge  families  by 
adoption  rather  than  by  natural  means. 
This  implies  that  “chosen  ” children 
will  likely  be  other  than  the  usually 
sought  “healthy  white  infant.  ” Most 
families  at  the  Laurelville  event,  averag- 
ing four  children  each,  included  both  bio- 
logical and  adoptive  children.  All  evidenced 
a deep  calling  to  share  family  love  with 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  no  family. 

One  Pennsylvania  family,  who  already 
has  eight  children  (two  biological,  one 
permanent  foster  child,  three  adopted 


children,  and  Vietnamese  teenagers  in 
process  of  adoption),  is  waiting  for  a 
decision  on  their  application  to  take  nine 
siblings  who  are  presently  in  foster 
homes.  Two  of  the  participating  families 
consisted  of  single  mothers  and  an  adopted 
daughter  each,  representing  another  op- 
tion for  permanent  family  relationships. 

While  each  story  was  unique,  parti- 
cipating families  observed  a lot  of  mu- 
tual concerns  and  anxieties.  Consider- 
able diseussion  was  given  to  how  to  help 
adoptive  children  attain  a positive  self- 
image,  including  identity  problems  en- 
countered by  biracial  children  in  white 
homes.  Some  parents  observed  gratifying 
support  from  family  and  church  friends, 
while  others  sensed  greater  rejection 
from  the  religious  community  than  from 
those  who  claim  no  religious  commitments. 

Many  voiced  the  hope  that  the  church 
would  become  more  involved  in  supporting 
those  gifted  in  parenting  homeless  chil- 
dren. Perhaps,  it  was  suggested,  this  could 
be  viewed  as  a current  “barn-raising” 
opportunity  for  mutual  aid. 

The  North  American  Council  of  Adop- 
table  Children  estimates  there  are  some 
120,000  adoptable  children  in  foster  care. 
Many  more  children  could  be  placed 
in  permanent  homes  if  the  receiving 
family  had  help  in  absorbing  adoption 
fees  and  medical  expenses.  They  ask, 
“Could  not  the  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
Association  be  geared  to  help  with 
delivery’  fees  and  preexistent  medical 
problems,  just  as  for  natural  born  chil- 
dren? ” 

Some  states  have  begun  to  provide 
subsidies  for  adopted  children  with  men- 
tal and  physical  handicaps.  One  partici- 
pant, at  least,  wondered  whether  a 
church  which  views  abortions  with  alarm 
should  not  also  give  serious  attention 
to  encouraging  and  enabling  church  mem- 
bers to  make  a place  for  children  brought 
to  full  term  without  a receptive  home. 

— Gordon  and  Bonnie  Zook 

Exploratory  Visit  Made 
to  Transkei 

An  initial  exploratory  visit  to  church 
leaders  in  the  Transkei,  scheduled  to 
become  Africa’s  newest  nation  on  Oct. 
26,  was  made  by  Donavon  Nissly,  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  director  in 
neighboring  Swaziland. 

Located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  of  South  Africa  along  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Transkei  is  cur- 
rently a “homeland,  ” a tribally  based 
African  national  unit.  The  Transkei, 
along  with  eight  other  “homelands,  ” 
was  established  by  the  government  of 
South  Africa  in  areas  with  high  con- 
centration of  black  African  tribes  with 
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the  long-term  goal  of  their  becoming 
independent  entities. 

Independence  will  bring  with  it  many 
problems  for  the  Transkei,  Nissly  re- 
ported, and  many  Transkeians  do  not 
look  forward  to  it.  “When  independence 
comes  all  or  most  of  the  government- 
provided  services  such  as  education,  health, 
agricultural  schemes,  etc.,  are  going 
to  suffer  because  funds  will  be  cut  off,” 
Nissly  said  he  was  told.  “If  the  economic 
life  of  the  Transkei  were  going  to  greatly 
benefit  from  independence,  then  the 
people  would  be  for  it.” 

The  new  nation  of  Transkei  will  also 
not  be  recognized  by  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  Nations 
since  such  recognition  would  imply  ap- 
proval of  South  Africa’s  apartheid  policy. 
Some  international  religious  agencies 
are  hesitant  to  aid  the  Transkei  for  the 
same  reason. 

Nissly  sees  a number  of  areas  in  which 
outside  development  assistance  would  be 
helpful  for  the  Transkei.  “Malnutrition 
produces  the  two  most  prevalent  diseases 
among  the  people  of  the  Transkei  — 
kwashiorkor  and  tuberculosis,  ” he  said, 
noting  the  great  need  for  long-term  ag- 
ricultural projects  which  stress  improved 
nutritional  quality  of  the  diet. 

The  Transkei’s  educational  system 
needs  upgrading  and  staff  provision, 
and  vocational  training  would  be  helpful, 
since  there  is  a lack  of  industrial  pro- 

duction at  all  levels  in  the  Transkei, 
according  to  Nissly. 

The  lack  of  industrial  production  means 
little  income  for  the  Transkei  resident 
and  little  money  in  circulation  in  the  area. 
Although  the  per  capita  annual  income 

for  South  Africa  averages  out  to  $623 
whites  living  in  urban  areas  average 
about  $3,430  per  person  per  year  whereas 
residents  of  the  “homelands”  average 
only  about  $40  or  about  two  thirds  of 
what  is  necessary  for  a person  to  live 

for  a year. 

“The  independence  of  the  Transkei 
may  well  be  a long-range  blessing  in 
disguise  if  these  people  begin  to  realize 
their  own  potential  and  begin  to  mo- 

bilize and  unify  themselves,”  says 
Nissly,  who  feels  the  key  role  for  out- 
side development  agencies  will  be  to 
assist  the  Transkeians  with  their  own 
development.  “They  are  accustomed  to 
having  things  done  for  them  by  the  pa- 
ternalistic whites.” 

A number  of  Christian  churches  are  ac- 
tive in  the  Transkei,  including  the  Meth- 
odist, Dutch  Reformed,  and  Anglican 
churches  which  form  the  Transkei 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  quite  active 
in  development  and  has  several  projects 
in  vocational  training,  agriculture. 


and  water  resources,  Nissly  reported.  All 
of  these  projects  demonstrate  local  in- 
itiative, coming  mostly  from  within  the 
church  community. 

The  other  church  groups  are  also 
interested  in  development  and  would 
welcome  expertise  and  assistance  which 
outside  development  agencies  could  offer. 
In  the  upcoming  months  Nissly  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  possibility  of  MCC’s 
involvement  in  conjunction  with  church 
groups  in  the  Transkei. 

The  establishing  of  “homelands  ” is  in 
line  with  white-ruled  South  Africa’s  policy 
of  apartheid  or  separate  development 
along  racial  lines. 

The  Transkei  is  South  Africa’s  lar- 
gest “homeland”  and  is  inhabited  largely 
by  the  Xhosa-speaking  people,  a sub- 
group of  the  Bantu  tribe.  It  has  a 
population  of  slightly  less  than  two  mil- 
lion, accounting  for  about  eight  percent 
of  South  Africa’s  people. 

As  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  “home- 
lands, ” it  is  basically  rural,  settled  in 
farming  villages  with  the  land  owned 
communally. 

In  the  fall  the  current  Transkeian 
assembly  will  dissolve  and  on  Sept.  29 
general  elections  for  the  fourth  Trans- 
keian Legislative  Assembly,  under  which 
independence  will  come  next  month, 
will  be  held. 


Vegetable  canning  project  in  John’s  Island,  S.C. 


Canning  Operation 
Finds  New  Need 

There  are  places  in  the  U.S.  where  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  canning  vegetables 
is  higher  than  their  selling  price.  Farmers 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  plow  under 
a crop  of  beans  when  canneries  have  sup- 
plied their  markets  for  the  season. 

To  remedy  this  situation  in  one  commu- 
nity, the  Voluntary  Service  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  cooperated 
with  Rural  Mission,  Inc.,  during  June  and 
July,  to  operate  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  portable  canner  on  John’s 
Island,  S.C. 

Low-income  families  brought  their  vege- 
tables to  the  canner  and  helped  process 


them.  They  donated  10  percent  of  their 
yield  for  other  disadvantaged  families  and 
paid  15  cents  per  can  for  the  remainder, 
which  was  for  their  own  use.  Approximate- 
ly 5,000  cans  of  beans  and  tomatoes  were 
processed. 

Jerry  Meek,  head  of  Eastern  Board’s 
VS  program,  said  the  project  was  an  ex- 
perimental attempt  to  use  resources 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  The 
MCC  canner  usually  operates  in  Mennonite 
communities,  processing  foods  for  overseas 
famine  areas.  “It  is  the  first  time  the 
canner  has  operated  in  an  interchurch  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
itself,  ” said  Meek. 

Snyder  to  Implement 
MCC  Restructuring 

William  T.  Snyder  has  returned  as 
executive  secretary  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  following  a year  s leave 
during  which  Paul  Longacre  served  as 
acting  executive  secretary. 

The  year’s  pause  provided  a natural 
time  for  study  of  the  MCC  administrative 
structure,  which  has  not  been  evaluated 
or  revised  since  the  organization  was 
young.  The  staff  has  in  the  meantime  mush- 
roomed from  a handful  of  people  to  approx- 
imately 70. 

A study  and  recommended  structure 
by  Cresap,  McCormick,  and  Paget  Con- 
sultant Firm  is  providing  a base  for  ad- 
ministrative restructuring.  Some  of  the 
goals  of  restructuring  are  to  reduce  the 
number  of  departments  reporting  directly 
to  the  executive  secretary,  a situation 
which  has  grown  increasingly  unwieldy 
as  MCC  increased  in  size  and  number 
of  departments,  and  to  involve  MCC 
(Canada)  more  closely  in  planning  for 
overseas  program. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  MCC  Execu- 
tive Committee,  June  16,  17,  the  creation 
of  two  associate  executive  secretaries 
who  would  divide  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  various  MCC  departments 
between  them  was  approved.  Previously 
the  administration  was  carried  out  by 
the  executive  secretary  with  one  assis- 
tant. A subcommittee  of  MCC  Execu- 
tive Committee  members  will  be  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  executive  secre- 
tary to  find  persons  to  fill  these  two  po- 
sitions. 

A second  move  to  create  an  Executive 
Council  composed  of  the  MCC  executive 
secretary,  the  MCC  (Canada)  executive 
secretary,  and  the  two  associate  executive 
secretaries  will  facilitate  expanded  MCC 
(Canada)  involvement  in  MCC  planning 
and  evaluation. 

The  MCC  Executive  Committee  also 
approved  the  formation  of  a task  group 
of  staff  people  to  work  together  in  over- 
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Edia  Weiss  tells  an  Old  Testament  Bible  story  with  the  help  of  a flannelgraph 


seas  planning  and  evaluation  and  provided 
for  participation  of  MCC  (Canada)  in 
this  group  as  well. 

These  committee  decisions  provide  a 
broad  basis  on  which  a revised  structure 
will  be  built.  During  the  upcoming  months 
the  executive  committee  will  be  further 
refining  and  defining  the  shape  of  the 
new  structure,  and  a committee  containing 
both  staff  and  executive  committee  mem- 
bers will  be  working  out  the  details  and 
implementing  the  new  structure  under  the 
guidance  of  MCC  Chairman  H.  Ernest 
Bennett. 

Evanston  Fellowship 
Buys  Apartment 
Building 

A six-unit  apartment  building  has  re- 
cently been  purchased  in  Evanston,  111., 
a Chicago  suburb,  by  the  Evanston 
Mennonite  Fellowship  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mennonite  Housing  Aid,  Inc. 
The  latter  organization  is  a corporation 
set  up  recently  by  people  in  the  Chicago 
area  who  share  Christian  interests  in 
housing,  community,  and  service. 

Until  1973,  the  Evanston  Mennonite 
Church  congregation  numbered  thirty 
or  more  members  and  met  in  a church 
building  purchased  in  the  1950s.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  1-W  program  at  Evans- 
ton Hospital  and  the  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  northern  Chicago  suburbs 
were  important  factors  in  the  decrease  in 
the  congregational  membership.  Worship 
services  became  informal  and  were  held 
in  member  homes.  Lay  leadership  evolved, 
and  the  Evanston  Mennonite  Church 
became  the  Evanston  Mennonite  Fellow- 
ship. The  church  building  was  rented  out 
for  use  as  a day-care  facility  during  the 
week  and  to  two  area  church  groups  for 
use  on  weekends. 

Following  a year  of  discernment  in 
1973,  the  fellowship  decided  to  sell  the 
church  building  and  use  the  proceeds  for 
the  down  payment  on  an  apartment  build- 
ing. The  fellowship  hoped  that  such  a 
project  would  (a)  facilitate  the  ongoing 
search  for  Christian  community  in  the 
urban  setting,  (b)  give  more  visibility  and 
stability  to  itself  and  its  Christian  witness 
in  the  Evanston  community,  and  (c) 
provide  suitable  housing  for  people  with 
similar  goals. 

On  Mar.  1,  the  fellowship  took  posses- 
sion of  a three-story  building  in  south 
Evanston.  It  is  located  near  Lake  Michigan 
with  access  to  public  transportation  to 
Chicago’s  Loop,  downtown  Evanston,  and 
Northwestern  University.  The  basement, 
which  is  used  by  the  fellowship  as  a meet- 
ing place,  will  eventually  be  remodeled 
so  that  travelers  and  short-term  residents 
can  be  accommodated. 


Marlene  Ulrich  teaches  embroidery 


Brazilian  Volunteerism 
on  the  Rise 

Marlene  Ulrich  and  Edla  Weiss,  mem- 
bers of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  in 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  work  as  volunteers  in 
orphanages  and  community  center  pro- 
grams located  in  Brazil’s  northeastern 
city,  Recife  and  environs. 

Marlene  conducts  religious  classes.  “My 
objective  is  to  teach  the  child  that  we  have 
but  one  living  God  who  is  with  us  every 
day,  ” she  says.  She  teaches  children  of 
all  ages.  Her  work  in  the  orphanages 
includes  helping  with  handicraft  classes. 

Edla  Weiss  helps  with  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  a day-care  center  which  enrolls 
200  children.  “It  is  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult places  in  which  we  work,  ” Weiss  ad- 
mits, “because  there  are  many  children  and 
not  much  organization.  ” Besides  the  religion 
classes,  the  young  women  provide  activities 
which  include  play  dough,  cloring  and 


drawing,  active  games,  and  other  recrea- 
tion. 

Ulrich  and  Weiss  are  two  of  six  volun- 
teers who  have  cooperated  with  the  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  program  in 
northeast  Brazil  during  the  past  2 1/2 
years.  They  are  supported  by  the  Brazilian 
Mennonite  Social  Assistance  Association, 
which  in  turn  grows  out  of  the  German- 
speaking and  Portuguese  language  Menno- 
nite churches. 

MBCM  Clarifies  "Issue" 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  held 
at  Scottdale,  Pa.,  in  early  June,  considered 
the  Board’s  responsibility  to  propose  issues 
for  presentation  to  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  in  1977.  Several  ideas  surfaced 
in  the  discussion;  (1)  self-image;  (2)  the 
meaning  of  marriage;  (3)  the  calling  out 
of  gifts  for  the  church  and  the  meaning 
of  ordination;  (4)  tools  for  congregational 
processing  of  issues. 

Sentiment  developed  in  favor  of  emphasis 
on  family  life  as  a high  priority  and 
leadership/authority  as  a second.  Atten- 
tion was  then  given  to  the  meaning  of 
“issue.  ” How  does  it  differ  from  any 
other  good  topic  the  church  might  be  en- 
couraged to  consider? 

It  was  pointed  out  that  an  issue  is  a 
topic  about  which  there  is  no  discerned 
consensus  in  the  church.  The  point  of 
considering  this  topic  is  to  learn  what  is 
the  right  position  and  come  to  agreement 
on  it.  For  example,  issues  recommended 
by  Assembly  75  for  study  this  year  are 
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Biblical  Interpretation  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  the  Board 
was  moving  toward  leadership  as  an  is- 
sue to  be  presented  to  the  assembly  while 
recommending  that  self-identity,  singleness 
and  family  life,  divorce  and  remarriage 
be  given  educational  priority  in  the  con- 
gregations. 

Bible  Study  Requests 
Outstrip  Supply 

Requests  for  free  Home  Bible  Studies 
increased  significantly  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  according  to  Paul  Roth, 
studies  director  and  counseling  pastor 
for  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

During  May  14,724  free  lessons  were 
mailed  to  correctional  institutions  with  5,- 
300  of  these  going  to  the  institution  at 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  In  late  June,  Lake 
Butler  Prison  in  Florida  ordered  19,200 
lessons,  but  only  6,000  lessons  could  be 
sent. 

Lessons  have  been  supplied  free  to  pri- 
soners since  they  often  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them  because  state  funds  are  not 
available.  The  increased  demand,  how- 
ever, has  created  a budget  problem  for 
the  Home  Bible  Studies  Department. 

“During  the  first  four  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  we’ve  already  overspent  our 
budget  for  free  lessons  for  the  entire 
year,  ” Roth  said. 

Financial,  grading  and  counseling  help 
is  being  sought  from  conferences  in  the 
areas  where  the  prisons  are  located,  such 
as  South  Central  Conference  and  South- 
east Mennonite  Convention.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  lessons  sent  to  prisons  are  now 
returned  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts  for 
grading  and  counseling. 

With  chaplains  continuing  to  request 
Home  Bible  Studies,  we  hope  we  can 
respond  to  the  need,  Roth  said,  adding, 
“Chaplains  are  eager  for  our  lessons 
because  they  are  very  practical  in  their 
application  of  Christian  truth  and  are  well 
received  by  the  prisoners.” 

Italian  Evangelicals 
Help  Quake  Victims 

Earthquake  relief  help  in  northern  Italy 
is  being  given  in  the  isolated  town  of 
Montenars  by  the  Italian  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Elio  Milazzo,  president  of  the 
Alliance,  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Italy,  and  speaker  on  Parole 
di  Vita,  visited  the  town  in  early  June. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  mayor’s  office 
in  Montenars,  Elio  learned  of  two  urgent 
needs:  resettling  the  homeless  in  prefab- 


ricated houses  before  winter  sets  in 
and  providing  persons  with  technical 
and  organizational  skills. 

Before  the  quake  the  town  had  540 
residents  in  300  houses.  The  quake 
completely  destroyed  260  houses  and 
damaged  30  more.  Thirty-two  persons 
died  in  the  disaster,  and  another  65 
were  injured. 


Elio  Milazzo,  president  of  the  Italian  Evan- 
gelical Alliance 


In  addition  to  physical  needs,  Elio 
noted  that  a cloud  of  discouragement  had 
settled  over  the  town.  He  feels  relief 
efforts  by  the  evangelical  groups  in  Italy 
can  address  this  need  as  well. 

The  Alliance  has  contacted  overseas 
evangelical  churches  and  agencies  for 
additional  assistance,  including  Mennonite 
Central  Committee. 

Small  Loans  Stabilize 
Ethiopian  Community 

Loans  ranging  from  $50  to  $250  have 
been  made  available  to  members  of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church,  the  Ethiopian 
Mennonite  church,  through  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  (MEDA) 
to  fatten  sheep,  open  a barber  shop,  begin 
small  garden  farming  and  for  general 
trading. 

Located  about  70  miles  east  of  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  the  “little  people  ” of  the 
Meserete  Kristos  Church  have  immigrated 
from  other  parts  of  the  nation  to  look  for 
jobs  on  the  cotton  plantations. 

The  immigrants  who  do  not  find  jobs 
for  the  entire  year  end  up  migrant  workers. 
After  cotton-picking  season  is  over  they 
return  to  their  original  villages  until  it  is 
time  for  the  next  season. 

The  church,  therefore,  is  full  and  over- 
flowing during  peek  employment  and  al- 
most empty  during  slack  times.  Building  a 
strong  church  in  a community  of  migrants 
is  almost  impossible. 

MEDA  realized  that  these  people  needed 
something  to  tide  them  over  between  sea- 
sons if  the  community  and  the  church  were 
to  become  more  stable,  so  loans  have  been 
made  to  about  25  persons  who  in  turn  pro- 


vide a little  better  life  for  their  spouses, 
children,  and  other  relatives. 

In  most  cases  the  persons  receiving  loans 
use  them  for  the  approved  investment 
despite  personal  hardship.  They  have 
been  removed  from  their  native  surround- 
ings and  are  trying  their  best  to  cope 
with  new  situations.  Therefore  they  have 
no  cultural  taboos  or  antiprogressive  cul- 
tural influences  to  hinder  them  from  experi- 
menting. They  are  highly  motivated,  or 
they  never  would  have  moved  at  all. 

Many  have  collected  some  capital  and 
are  ready  for  a bigger  loan.  They  have 
learned  to  be  better  stewards  of  their 
money  and  not  spend  it  on  consumer 
goods.  The  church  is  more  stable  than 
before,  and  the  future  is  brighter,  thanks 
to  a caring  brotherhood  — Asrat  Gebre, 
MEDA  representative  in  Ethiopia. 

German  Pastor  Discusses 
Church  in  USSR 

A church  leader  from  West  Germany 
has  said  that  he  and  many  other  be- 
lievers in  Europe  are  upset  about  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee’s  invitation 
to  an  official  delegation  from  the  All- 
Union  Council  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians-Baptists  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Gerhard  Hamm,  who  immigrated 
to  West  Germany  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1947  and  is  closely  in  touch  with  the 
church  in  the  East,  told  a group  of  Men- 
nonite leaders  and  teachers  in  Winnipeg 
that  he  was  incredulous  when  he  heard 
about  MCC’s  action  and  could  not  un- 
derstand how  MCC  could  support  the 
AUCECB’s  position. 

He  said  official  delegations  from  AUCECB 
do  not  tell  the  truth  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  believers  in  the  USSR  and 
“spread  lies  ” about  freedom  of  worship 
in  that  country.  The  AUCECB  leaders 
stress  the  positive  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
law  on  religious  worship. 

Believers  may  meet  legally  in  churches 
under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions 
if  they  are  registered.  The  churches 
in  the  AUCECB  are  registered  churches. 
The  unregistered  groups  which  Hamm 
endorses  have  refused  to  register  as  long 
as  the  State  interfered  directly  in  church 
affairs. 

Hamm  had  earlier  expressed  his  views 
in  a letter  to  the  German-language  papers, 
Der  Bote,  a Saskatoon-based  magazine 
of  the  General  Conference  Mennonites, 
and  Mennonitische  Rundschau,  a Men- 
nonite Brethren  Conference  publication 
in  Winnipeg. 

In  responding  to  Hamm’s  claims,  the 
group  in  Winnipeg  explained  that  the 
invitation  to  the  delegation  was  not  neces- 
sarily an  official  endorsement  of  the 
AUCECB  position,  but  that  North  Ameri- 
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can  Mennonites  wanted  to  hear  and 
speak  to  all  groups  while  appreciating 
the  stand  taken  by  the  groups  refusing 
to  register  on  the  present  terms.  Sev- 
eral members  testified  that  they  had 
felt  spiritual  unity  with  members  of  the 
delegation  with  whom  they  had  con- 
versed and  shared  just  as  they  felt  a 
bond  between  themselves  and  Hamm,  who 
led  the  opening  prayer. 

The  group  pointed  out  that,  while 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  forced 
to  take  a stand  on  the  issue  of  registra- 
tion because  of  the  situation  there, 
believers  in  the  West  are  not  under  the 
same  pressure  to  take  sides. 

Speaking  of  the  church  in  West 
Germany,  Hamm  said  the  rift  between 
registered  and  unregistered  did  not  exist 
among  immigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union; 
groups  from  both  camps  work  together 
harmoniously  in  Europe. 

Members  of  the  group  assured  Hamm 
that  “we  continue  to  pray  for  the  church 
in  the  USSR”  and  that  their  desire  was 
to  help  the  Christian  church  in  the  East 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord. 

In  the  past  three  months  there  have 
been  a number  of  visits,  both  official 
and  private,  from  persons  involved 
in  the  church  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Each 
visit  has  shown  another  aspect  of 
the  issues  facing  the  church.  A group 
of  Mennonites  will  be  making  its  own 
observations  in  a return  visit  in  fall. 

Wells  Completed  in  Chad 

Nine  of  the  18  wells  have  been  com- 
pleted with  another  six  begun  since 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  volunteers 
initiated  a wells  program  in  late  1975 
within  a 20-mile  radius  of  Biltine,  Chad, 
located  in  the  east  central  part  of 
this  Sahelian  country. 

Villages  within  this  area  wanting  a 
well  are  required  to  dig  the  well  and 


A woman  and  a girl  draw  water  from  a well  in 
Chad. 


provide  unskilled  labor  required  to  put 
a lining  in  the  well  to  keep  the  sides 
from  caving  in.  MCC  furnishes  the 
tools  and  the  cement,  reinforcement  iron, 
and  skilled  Chadian  masons  for  putting 
in  the  lining. 

“In  all  projects  completed  these 


Eldon  and  Phyllis  Yoder  and  their  chil- 
dren, Tony  and  Sherry,  left  in  July  for 
Ecuador,  South  America,  to  begin  their 
third  term  of  service  under  an  independent 
mission.  They  have  been  involved  in 
church  planting  and  community  develop- 
ment among  the  Jivaro  Indians.  The  Yoders 
are  members  of  West  Union  Mennonite 
Church,  Parnell,  Iowa. 

O.  Kem  Luther  and  Calvin  E.  Shenk 
have  been  named  assistant  professors  in 
the  Bible  and  Philosophy  Department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Luther  will 
teach  several  philosophy  courses  and 
Shenk  will  specialize  in  missions  and  world 
religions.  Both  men  will  serve  on  Inter- 
disciplinary Studies  (IDS)  teaching  teams, 
and  Shenk  will  also  teach  two  seminary 
courses. 

A La  Junta  reunion  will  be  held  on 
Sept.  5 at  Oaklawn  Center  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  Former  VSers,  LPNs,  and  nursing 
students  and  their  families  are  invited  to 
participate  in  the  activities  which  begin 
with  a carry-in  dinner  at  12:00  noon.  A 
worship  service  is  being  provided  on 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
campus  for  those  who  want  to  take  part, 
preceding  the  meal.  For  information,  write 
Harold  Zook,  2542  Oakland,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514,  or  call  (219)  295-1144. 

A 50th  anniversary  celebration  of 
Pinto  Mennonite  Church,  Pinto,  Md.,  is 
marked  for  Aug.  22.  Walter  Otto  and 
Sanford  G.  Shetler  will  be  the  speakers 
for  the  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
There  will  be  testimonials  from  former 
pastors,  bishops,  and  members,  and 
special  music  by  local  groups.  Samuel 
G.  Shetler,  the  late  father  of  Sanford, 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  in  the 
first  church  building  on  Aug.  22,  1926. 

Twenty-four  persons  received  first- 
hand exposure  to  the  work  of  the  church 
on  the  East  African  Fellowship  Tour,  June 
17  to  July  6.  The  group  traveled  first 
to  Amsterdam  for  an  introduction  to 
Anabaptist  history,  art,  and  culture. 
From  there  they  flew  to  Nairobi  to  visit 
churches,  alumni,  and  major  wildlife  pre- 
serves in  Kenya  and  Tanzania.  The  tour 
was  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association 


stipulations  were  met  or  exceeded,”  noted 
MCC  volunteer  Linden  Good.  “All  vil- 
lages but  one  provided  the  masons  with 
food,  one  village  took  responsibility  for 
paying  the  masons’  wages,  and  several 
villages  paid  the  masons  a small  bonus 
on  top  of  their  MCC  wage.  ” 


of  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

The  M.  T.  Brackbill  Planetarium  and 
the  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege Science  Center  is  closed  during 
August  except  by  appointment.  Over 
8,000  persons  have  attended  the  free 
weekend  programs  over  the  past  eight 
years.  Robert  C.  Lehman,  planetarium 
director,  reported  that  college  officials 
are  currently  exploring  ways  to  keep 
the  planetarium  open  this  fall  in  light 
of  budget  restrictions. 

Walking  in  the  Resurrection,  a new 
book  written  by  Myron  Augsburger  and 
published  by  Herald  Press,  was  put  to- 
gether, according  to  the  author,  “to  give 
a clear  expression  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Christian  faith.  ” Keith 
Miller,  also  a writer,  says  the  book  is 
“a  clear,  gutsy  call  to  the  Spirit  and 
life  of  Jesus.  . . . Augsburger  is  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Note  to  Gospel  Herald  subscribers 
moving:  Please  send  us  your  new  address 
four  weeks  ahead  at  the  latest  so  that 
we  can  make  this  change  in  time  to  have 
the  Herald  reach  you  as  soon  as  you 
move.  Also,  if  you  send  this  directly  it 
avoids  a postal  department  charge  of  up 
to  25  cents. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  ended  the 
1975-76  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  the 
highest  contributions  return  for  current 
operations  in  its  58-year  history.  Myron 
Augsburger,  president,  said  $503,124  in 
gifts  to  EMC’s  annual  fund  exceeded  the 
contributions  goal  by  $31,124  and  was 
$100,000  or  25  percent  above  last  year. 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  ended 
the  year  with  $84,342  compared  to 
$90,847  last  year  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  received  $45,006  compared  to 
$24,773  in  1974-75.  Another  $434,322 
in  special  and  restricted  giving  for  high 
school  and  college  capital  projects  gave 
EMC,  Inc.,  a total  contributions  income  of 
$1,066,794.  Nevertheless,  EMC  will  end 
the  year  with  a deficit. 

David  Shetler  and  his  wife,  Marcia, 
were  received  into  membership  at  First 


mennoscope 
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Mennonite  Church,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  by 
letter  and  baptism  respectively,  last 
month,  and  during  the  same  service  in- 
stalled as  pastoral  couple  of  the  church. 
According  to  Dorsey  Eash,  Allegheny 
Conference  coordinator,  this  was  some- 
thing of  an  event,  to  have  so  much  hap- 
pen in  one  evening. 

Spruce  Lake  Retreat  has  an  opening 
for  a full-time  maintenance  couple.  Write: 
Paul  Beiler,  Spruce  Lake  Retreat,  Box 
157,  Canadensis,  PA  18325. 

Voices  of  Victory  Chorus,  formerly 
Gehman’s  Chorus,  is  planning  a reunion 
for  Sept.  18  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School.  Recreational  activities  are 
planned  for  the  afternoon.  Participants 
are  asked  to  bring  their  own  picnic  sup- 
per. Drink  will  be  provided.  At  6:30, 
the  evening  program  which  is  open  to 
the  public  will  feature  all  former  chorus 
members  singing  together  in  a mass 
chorus.  Those  who  plan  to  attend  should 
bring  their  own  Mennonite  Hymnal. 

Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has 
completed  its  37th  consecutive  year  with- 
out deficit,  thanks  to  a combination  of 
factors,  including  a significant  increase 
in  contributions.  Among  all  the  sources 
of  income,  constituent  churches  led  the 
way  with  a 19.6  percent  increase  in 
contributions.  President  J.  L.  Burkholder 
reported  a balance  of  $13,600  after  a 
total  operational  expenditure  of  $5,065, 
000.  A general  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
the  church  for  this  kind  of  support  per- 
vaded the  campus. 

Sufficient  funds  designated  for  Guate- 
mala earthquake  recovery  and  rebuilding 
have  been  received  to  allow  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  proceed  to  program 
completion  in  July  1977,  according  to 
William  T.  Snyder,  executive  secretary. 
“We  have  received  many  generous  con- 
tributions for  Guatemala  rebuilding  from 
Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ,” 
Snyder  noted. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at 
Portland,  Ore.;  three  at  Cottage  City,  Md. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

“The  Matter  Under  Question”  by  Robert 
J.  Baker  (July  6)  is  most  timely  and  con- 
vincing. 

It  seems  incredible  that  according  to  News- 
week of  7/12/76  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism  will  cooperate  with  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  to  run  a series  of  ads  on  re- 
sponsible drinking.  There  can  be  only  one  re- 
sult from  such  an  endeavor,  and  that  is  to  con- 
vince the  30  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  now  do  not  drink,  that  they  can  “en- 
joy” the  use  of  this  expensive  poison  drug 
and  get  only  good  effects  from  it,  despite  all 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  One  out  of  ten 
new  drinkers  will  become  alcoholics  according 
to  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism. 


Let’s  continue  to  be  a church  that  takes  a 
stand  against  all  alcoholic  drinking  and  use  of 
tobacco,  those  poisons  that  pollute  and  destroy 
the  human  body.  Let  us  intensify  our  position 
and  teaching  on  total  abstinence,  for  our  own 
health’s  sake,  and  happiness  of  life,  as  well  as 
for  the  glory  of  God.  Whatever  needs  alcohol 
is  supposed  to  meet  can  much  better  be  met  by 
something  else  not  destructive  and  harmful. 

Nondrinkers  are  considered  “peculiar,”  ac- 
cording to  Marty  Mann  in  her  book  Answers 
to  Your  Questions  About  Alcoholism,  yet  she 
also  declares  that  alcoholism  is  considered  even 
by  drinkers  to  be  “shameful  and  disgraceful . ” 
Praise  God  and  sing  for  joy  that  this  being 
peculiar  enough  to  drink  water  or  pop  rather 
than  spirits  does  not  have  “shameful  and  dis- 

f raceful  ” consequences!  Alcoholism  is  considered 
y Mann  to  be  one  of  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
eases to  which  humankind  is  heir,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  cure,  and  part  of  the 
cure  is  absolute,  total,  and  continuous  abstin- 
ence, which  is  evidence  to  me  that  alcohol 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Thank  God,  how 
fortunate,  how  happy,  how  rich,  are  those  who 
avoid  the  disease  by  simply  avoiding  the 
cause  — not  drinking  the  poison! 

We  need  more  testimonies  like  Al  Richard’s 
published!  We  need  a great  chorus  of  Amens 
for  total  abstinence!  It’s  a safe,  sane,  sound, 
sensible  stand!  Let’s  take  it  boldly  and  with 
great  conviction!  — Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  Largo, 
Fla. 

When  1 read  the  article  “The  Matter  Under 
Question,  ” by  Robert  J.  Baker  (July  6)  I was 
surprised,  I was  shocked,  I am  still  scared.  He 
says  about  Al  Richards,  “Al  is  more  than  run- 
ning scared.  ” I think  I have  reason  to  be 
scared  too.  I had  a hint  before  this  that  there 
were  people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  who 
tolerated  social  drinking  but  I passed  it  off 

as  gossip  or  a false  report,  but  now ? 

Is  it  really  true  that  social  drinking  is  tolerated 
in  our  Mennonite  churches?  Could  this  be  true 
in  my  own  congregation?  Surely  not,  or  could 
it  be?  It  scares  me  to  think  about  it. 

Several  years  ago  I saw  a bunch  of  people, 
one  or  two  sheriffs’  cars,  and  a pickup  truck 
with  the  front  wheels  in  the  ditch  and  the 
high-line  pole  in  front  of  it  broken  in  two. 
One  of  my  neighbors  said  the  driver  was 
drunk. 

I said,  "Oh,  no,  1 know  that  man.  He 
wouldn’t  drink.  ” But  I was  mistaken.  Why  had 
this  man  changed  like  this?  I was  told  he  at 
one  time  did  some  drinking  but  had  become 
a Christian  and  had  quit.  Then  he  changed 
jobs  and  one  day  his  employer  took  him  out 
for  dinner  and  ordered  alcoholic  drinks.  This 
brother  did  not  want  to  offend  his  new  em- 
ployer; it  might  cost  him  his  position  or  even 
his  job.  And  this  was  the  result. 

Where  do  we  place  our  values?  How  much 
dare  we  play  with  fire  and  not  get  burned?  How 
much  must  a person  drink  to  become  a drunk- 
ard? No  person  would  ever  have  become  a drunk- 
ard had  he  never  taken  that  first  drink.  — 
Elias  Schlabach,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Thank  you  for  the  many  excellent  articles 
which  you  keep  bringing  to  us  in  the  Gospel 
Herald. 

“How  Attitudes  Affect  the  Lives  of  Small 
Churches”  (July  6)  applies  not  only  to  small 
churches  but  to  larger  churches  as  well,  espec- 
ially the  paragraph  headings  “To  Lock  the 
Door”  and  “The  10  Percent  Factor.”  Our  at- 
titudes are  a reflection  of  where  we  are  in 
our  faith  pilgrimage. 

My  heart  bled  with  the  anonymous  pastor  as 
I read  the  articles  “Good  Mennonite  Stock  ” 
(Apr.  20).  It  is  so  true,  even  though  not  many 
will  admit  to  the  truth  of  the  article.  We  are  so 
smug  in  our  neat  little  “fur-lined  ruts”  (to 


use  Don  Jacobs’  expression)  that  we  don’t  want 
to  be  disturbed  or  challenged.  Someone  from 
another  background  may  just  rock  the  boat 
too  much. 

If  Menno  B.  Hurd  can  write  more  freely 
and  effectively  by  using  a pen  name,  praise 
the  Lord.  His  (or  maybe  her)  articles  do  not 
always  make  me  feel  good,  but  we  need  to  be 
prodded  with  this  kind  of  honesty.  — Paul  R. 
Yoder,  Sr.,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Birky  — Brenneman.  — W.  Don  Birky,  Foos- 
land.  111.,  East  Bend  cong.,  and  Debra  Brenne- 
man, Riverside,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  Carl 
L.  Smeltzer  and  Howard  Keim,  July  l7,  1976 

Davis  — Miller.  — Stuart  P.  Davis,  Bridge- 
water,  Va.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Melodic  A. 
Miller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oak  Terrace  cong. 
(Blountstown,  Fla.),  by  Don  Allen,  May  29, 
1976. 

Dean  — Buschert  — Robert  Carrol  Dean,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  Salvation  Army,  and  Rhoda  Mary 
Buschert,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong., 
by  Orland  Gingerich,  Apr.  10,  1976. 

Dietzel  — Kreutziger.  — Gerald  Dietzel,  Michi- 
gan Avenue  cong..  Pigeon,  Mich.,  and  Judy 
Kreutziger,  Baptist  Church,  Marion,  Kan.,  by 
Lester  Buenning,  June  18,  1976. 

Dingledine  — Sutter.  — Butch  Dingledine  and 
Becci  Sutter,  both  of  East  Peoria,  111.,  Highway 
Village  cong.,  by  Clarence  Sutter,  father  of  the 
bride,  and  Lester  Sutter,  uncle  of  the  bride, 
June  20,  1976. 

Godshall  — Rice.  — Philip  Godshall,  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Donna  Rice, 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by  Nevin 
Bender,  Jr.,  July  17,  1976. 

Good  — Harnish.  — Marty  Good,  Kouts,  Ind., 
Hopewell  cong.,  and  Ann  Harnish,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Prairie  Street  cong.,  by  John  F.  Murray, 
July  10,  1976. 

Holderread  — Miller.  — David  Holderread, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  and  Mildred  Miller, 
Greenwood,  Del.,  Greenwood  cong.,  by  Mark 
Swartzentruber,  Mar.  26,  1976. 

Kline  — Zimmerman.  — Leon  H.  Kline,  Myer- 
stown,  Pa.,  and  Lois  G.  Zimmerman,  Stouchs- 
burg.  Pa.,  Krall  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  July 
10,  1976. 

Landes  — Geissinger.  — Rodney  P.  Landes, 
Telford,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  Eva  A.  Geis- 
singer, Royersford,  Pa.,  Providence  cong.,  by 
Norman  G.  Kolb,  July  10,  1976. 

Miller  — Birky.  — Gary  Miller,  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  East  Goshen  cong.,  and  Connie  Birky, 
Kouts,  Ind.,  Hopewell  cong.,  by  John  F.  Mur- 
ray, June  26,  1976. 

Neeb  — Snyder.  — Bruce  John  Neeb,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Janet  Susan  Sny- 
der, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Bloomingdale  cong.,  by  Or- 
land Gingerich,  June  25,  1976. 

Odle  — Taylor — Cecil  Odle  and  Velma  Tay- 
lor, both  of  East  Peoria,  111.,  Highway  Village 
cong.,  by  Clarence  Sutter,  June  27,  1976. 

Roth  — Boshart.  — Gail  Roth,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  and  Karla  Boshart,  Wayland,  Iowa,  both 
of  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  L.  Roth  and 
Blaine  Fye,  July  17,  1976. 

Bush  — Ranck.  — Larry  Rush,  Plumstead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Karen 
Ranck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oxford  cong.,  by 
Roman  Stutzman,  June  26,  1976. 

Snyder  — Wagler.  — John  Keith  Snyder,  Bad- 
en, Ont.,  Shantz  cong.,  and  Patricia  Lynn 
Wagler,  New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman  cong., 
by  J.  Lester  Kehl,  July  17,  1976. 
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Stuckey  — Croninger.  — Allen  Stuckey,  Arch- 
bold.  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Judy  Croninger, 
Favette,  Ohio,  Nazarene  Church,  by  Dale 
Hill,  July  9,  1976. 

Swope  — Key.  — John  Swope,  Richmond,  Va., 
Weavers  cong.,  and  Darnella  Lyn  Key,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Larry  Wilson 
Matthews,  May  22,  1976. 

Troyer  — Handrich. — Linford  Troyer,  Fair- 
view,  Mich.,  and  Rosealin  Handrich,  Comins, 
Mich.,  both  from  Fairview  cong.,  by  Virgil  S. 
Hershberger  and  Howard  Keim,  June  12,  1976. 

Umble  — Rheinheimer.  — Kenneth  Umble, 
Maple  Grove  cong.,  Atglen,  Pa.,  and  Marilyn 
Rheinheimer,  Erb  cong.,  Lititz,  Pa.,  by  Her- 
man Click,  July  19,  1976. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Anders,  Earl  and  Elaine  (Lewis),  Souderton, 
Pa.,  fourth  son,  Ivan  Neil,  July  15,  1976. 

Baechler,  Wayne  and  Mary  Lou  (Snyder), 
New  Hamburg,  Ont.,  first  child,  Joanna  Lynn, 
July  7,  1976. 

Becker,  James  and  Diana,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Teri  Lynn,  July 
8,  1976.  (First  child  deceased.) 

Bucher,  Kenneth  and  Evelyn,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Keith  Eric,  July  13,  1976. 

Claassen,  Rob  and  RoseMary  (Mast),  Beat- 
rice, Neb.,  second  daughter,  Carin  Lynn,  June 
25,  1976. 

Egli,  Stephen  and  Ann  (Williams),  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica,  first  child,  Jason,  July  5,  1976. 

Hershey,  J.  Kenneth  and  Joanne  (Campbell), 
Kinzers,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Jenelle  Robin,  July  11,  1976. 

Huber,  J,  Larry  and  Carol  (Herr),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  first  child,  John  Benjamin,  July  8,  1976. 

Hummel,  Rex  and  Rita  (Crilow),  Holmes- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rochelle 
Lyn,  June  28,  1976. 

Johnson,  David  and  Pat,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  second 
child,  first  daughter,  Amy  Susanne,  June  23, 
1976. 

Kandel,  Keith  and  Frieda,  Mt.  Hope,  Ohio, 
second  daughter,  Jodi  Lynn,  May  4,  1976. 

King,  D.  Wayne  and  Ellen  (Beitler),  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  first  child,  Karla  Lynae,  July  19, 
1976. 

McCain,  John  and  Dawn  (Gunden),  Bay  Port, 
Mich.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rochelle 
Dawn,  July  14,  1976. 

Mast,  Timothy  and  Debra  (Geiser),  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  first  child,  John  Jay,  June  11,  1976, 

Miller,  Gordon  and  Wanda  (Shrock),  Middle- 
burv,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gavin  Scott, 
July  16,  1976. 

Miller,  Mark  and  Martha  (Holsopple),  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  first  child,  Benjamin  Mark,  July  18, 
1976. 

Showalter,  Boyd  and  Linda  (Warner),  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  second  son,  Kenneth  Andrew,  July 

18,  1976. 

Springer,  Robert  and  Connie  (Strycker),  Met- 
amora.  111.,  first  child,  Joshua  David,  May  28, 
1976. 

Steckle,  Stewart  and  Ruth  Ann  (Bender), 
Zurich,  Ont.,  first  child,  a chosen  daughter, 
Julie  Andrea,  June  4,  1976. 

Thomas,  James  and  Judy  (Ranck),  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child.  Shannon  Leigh,  June 
28,  1976. 

Wogomon,  Dennis  and  Denise  (Scherer),  Wa- 
karusa,  Ind.,  first  child,  Amanda  Jean,  June 
13,  1976. 

Yoder,  John  and  Mary  (Bender),  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Rodney  Paul,  June 
27,  1976, 

Zehr,  John  D.  and  Bernadette  (Magsamen), 
Champaign,  111.,  first  child,  Sarah  Marie,  July 

19,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Baer,  Amos  Charles,  son  of  Adam  H.  and 
Bertie  (Metz)  Baer,  was  born  at  Denbigh,  Va., 
May  16,  1912;  died  as  a result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident  near  State  Line,  Pa.,  June  26, 
1976;  aged  64  y.  On  Apr.  10,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Hazel  Bennett,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Bonnie  — Mrs.  Gor- 
don Zo(^,  and  Linda  D.),  3 sons  (William  C., 
Lawrence  B.,  and  Franklin  C.),  7 grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Martin  S.  and  John  M.), 
and  2 sisters  (Hannah  — Mrs.  Robert  Rumsby, 
and  Bertie  — Mrs.  Wilbur  Shenk).  He  was  a 
member  of  North  Side  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  June 
29,  in  charge  of  Harold  A.  Lehman;  interment 
in  Stoufferstown  Cemetery,  Chambersburg. 

Beamesderfer,  Elsie,  daughter  of  J.  Jacob 
and  Emma  (Rock)  Ensinger,  was  born  in  W. 
Cocalico  Twp,,  Pa.,  Sept,  9,  1892;  died  at  Man- 
heim, Pa.,  July  17,  1976;  aged  ^ y.  On  Feb. 
22,  1913,  she  was  married  to  Michael  Beames- 
derfer, who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Apr.  26, 
1929.  Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Violet  M.  — 
Mrs.  Lester  E.  Putt),  3 sons  (Leroy  H.,  Gilbert 

J. ,  and  Paul  D. ),  4 grandchildren,  3 great-grand- 
children, and  2 brothers  (Harvey  and  Jacob). 
She  was  a member  of  Ephrata  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  21,  in  charge  of  Wilbert  Lind  and  J.  El- 
vin  Martin;  interment  in  Mellinger  cemetery. 

Bender,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Magdalena  (Jutzi)  Kropt,  was  born  in  Hay 
Twp.,  Ont.,  May  26,  1880;  died  at  New  Ham- 
burg, Ont.,  June  30,  1976;  aged  96  y.  On  Dec. 
18,  1906,  she  was  married  to  Joseph  Bender, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  in  July  1958.  She 
is  survived  by  2 daughters  (Malinda  and  Alice). 
She  was  a member  of  Hillcrest  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  2,  in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Vernon 
Brubacher;  interment  in  East  Zorra  Church 
Cemetery. 

Byler,  Edna  Ruth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Anna  Mary  (Weaver)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Harvey  Co.,  Kan.,  May  22,  1904;  died  at 
Fairmount  Rest  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  July 
7,  1976;  aged  72  y.  She  was  married  to  Joseph 
N.  Byler,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Feb.  14,  1962.  Surviving  are  2 children  (Donna 
Lou  — Mrs.  Merle  Bender,  and  Delmar  Ray), 
8 grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  and 
2 brothers  (Oliver  and  Paul).  She  was  a member 
of  Akron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  9,  in  charge  of  Don 
Blosser,  interment  in  Eby  Cemetery. 

Holdeman,  Vlachos  Pearl,  son  of  Samuel  K. 
and  Olive  (Faught)  Holdeman,  was  born  in  Chase 
Co.,  Kan.,  May  23,  1887;  died  at  Moundridge, 
Kan.,  July  5,  1976;  aged  89  y.  On  July  27,  1925, 
he  was  married  to  Thelma  Pearl  Davis,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec.  25,  1928.  On 
Sept.  17,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Mildred 
Frances  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 sons  (Robert  Earl  and  Chester  Lee),  3 
daughters  (Dolly  May  Eicher,  Wanetta  Rose 
Huxman,  and  Evelyn  Ruth  Gleysteen),  one 
brother  (John  F.),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Sadie 
Ball  and  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson).  One  son,  Samuel 

K. ,  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  Whitestone  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  8,  in  charge  of 
Paul  Brunner;  interment  in  Meridian  Church 
Cemetery. 

Keener,  Anna  H.,  son  of  Clayton  and  Lizzie 
(Huber)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  June  12,  1914;  died  on  July  17,  1976;  aged 
62  y.  She  was  married  to  Roy  B.  Keener,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard 
H.  and  Roy  H.),  one  daughter  (Jane — Mrs. 
Richard  Mark),  10  grandchildren,  3 brothers 


(Clarence,  John,  and  Levi),  and  one  sister 
(Esther  — Mrs.  Phares  Ober).  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  Erisman  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  20,  in  charge 
of  Norman  Shenk,  Andrew  Miller,  Howard 
Witmer,  and  Glenn  Sell;  interment  in  Erisman 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Kennel,  Emma  S.,  daughter  of  Michael  L. 
and  Mary  (Stoltzfus)  Kauffman,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  31,  1879;  died  at  Har- 
rison House  Nursing  Home,  Christiana,  Pa., 
Apr.  6,  1976;  aged  96  y.  On  Nov.  24,  1910, 
she  was  married  to  John  A.  Kennel,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1963.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Lena,  Ada,  Rebecca  — Mrs.  Elmer 
Beiler,  Minerva,  and  Mary  Emma — Mrs. 
Ephraim  Nofziger),  one  son  (John  A.,  Jr.),  13 
grandchildren,  9 great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (Daniel  S.).  She  was  a member  of 
Millwood  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  10,  in  charge  of 
Reuben  G.  Stoltzfus,  Noah  L.  Hershey,  Isaac 
S.  King,  Aaron  W.  Kauffman,  and  Earl  Gray- 
bill;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

McDowell,  Emerson  L.,  son  of  Allen  and 
Martha  (Housser)  McDowell,  was  born  at  Mark- 
ham, Ont.,  Feb.  27,  1918;  died  of  cancer  at 
his  home  in  Unionville,  Ont.,  July  9,  1976; 
aged  58  y.  He  was  married  to  Elsie  Ramer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daugh- 
ter (Margaret  — Mrs.  Robert  Schmucker),  4 
sons  (Andrew,  Paul,  John,  and  Stephen),  2 
brothers  (Harold  and  Lome),  and  2 sisters 
(Lillian  — Mrs.  Asa  Steckle,  and  Arietta).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  December  1939, 
and  served  the  congregations  at  Wideman  in 
Markham,  Danforth  in  Toronto,  and  Hager- 
man  in  Milliken.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Wideman  Mennonite  Church  on  July  12, 
in  charge  of  Vernon  Leis,  Galen  Johns,  and 
Paul  Martin;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Shriener,  Boyd,  son  of  Jacob  and  Jane  (Risser) 
Shriener,  was  born  in  Harrison  Twp.,  Ind., 
May  14,  1888;  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  on 
June  14,  1976;  aged  88  y.  On  Sept.  16,  1911, 
he  was  married  to  Alice  May  Loucks,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Aug.  31,  1966.  Surviving 
are  one  son  (Russell),  4 grandchildren,  and  3 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  June  7,  in  charge  of  Jason 
Martin;  interment  in  Olive  Cemetery. 

Wagler,  Idella  S.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Lichti)  Wagler,  was  born  in  Wilmot  Twp.; 
died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  July  15,  1976;  aged  48 
y.  Surviving  are  7 sisters  (Nora  Shantz,  Almeda 
— Mrs.  John  Klassen,  Hilda  — Mrs.  Clinton 
Bechtel,  Barbara  — Mrs.  Emmanuel  Kuepfer, 
Nelda  — Mrs.  Harold  Cressman,  Mary  — Mrs. 
David  Brunk,  and  Eileen  — Mrs.  Aaron  Horst) 
and  one  brother  (Alvin  Wagler).  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  2 brothers  (Harvey  and 
John).  She  was  a member  of  First  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  18,  in  charge  of  Stanley  Sauder  and  Elmer 
SchwartzentruJ>er;  interment  in  First  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 


P.  613  by  Jim  Ranck;  p.  614  by  Richard  Sauder; 
p.  616  by  Elmer  Thiessen. 


calendar 

Conservative  Conference,  Rosedale  Bible  Institute, 
Irwin,  Ohio,  Aug.  10-12. 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 

Washington-Franklin  (S)  Conference,  Reiff  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  9. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Mellinger  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  16. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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Nazarene  Opposed 
To  Charismatic  Movement 

A leader  of  the  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene has  reemphasized  his  denomination’s 
opposition  to  the  contemporary  charis- 
matic movement.  General  Superintendent 
Eugene  Stowe,  chairman  of  the  council 
of  six  superintendents,  delivered  the 
Quadrennial  Address  to  the  Nazarene  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Dallas,  Tex.  “Any 
practice  or  propagation  of  speaking  in 
tongues,  either  as  the  evidence  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  as  a neo- 
Pentecostal  ecstatic  prayer  language  shall 
be  interpreted  as  inveighing  against  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene,”  he  said. 


Rights  Commission  Upholds  Adventist 
The  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  ruled  in  favor  of  a Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventist woman  who  was  discharged  from 
a job  in  1973  when  she  refused  to  work 
on  Saturdays.  Adventists  observe  their 
Sabbath  from  sundown  on  Friday  to  sun- 
down Saturday  and  are  forbidden  to  work 
during  that  time.  June  Brown,  an  Ad- 
ventist, was  discharged  from  the  Michigan 
Masonic  Home  in  Alma  when  she  refused 
to  work  overtime  on  Saturday.  The  com- 
mission ordered  her  reinstatement  to  the 
job  with  full  back  pay. 


Hobo  Leaves  $1  Million-Plus 
to  Charities 

Two  of  the  largest  British  church 
societies  will  share  more  than  $1,260,- 
000  of  an  estate  left  by  a well-known 
miser  and  recluse.  He  was  Herbert  Mil- 
ler, known  locally  as  “Miser  Miller,” 
who  lived  like  a hobo,  scavenged  for  food, 
and  shunned  other  people.  But  his  will 
revealed  that  he  had  been  a millionaire. 
Two  thirds  of  this  fortune  will  go  to  the 
United  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  other  third  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


Ritual  for  Those  Divorcing 
Set  by  Methodist  Board 

A ritual  for  divorcing  is  among  the  ser- 
vice forms  included  in  a book  of  “al- 
ternate rituals  ” that  will  be  released  in 
October  by  the  United  Methodist  Board 
of  Discipleship.  Jeanne  Audrey  Powers 
of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Global 
Ministries,  who  headed  the  task  force 
that  produced  the  new  resource,  empha- 


sized that  the  inclusion  of  a ritual  for 
divorcing  does  not  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  practice  of  divorce.  “We 
affirm  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  ” she  said, 
“but  the  church  must  respond  with  gifts 
of  pastoral  care  to  people  who  are  hurt- 
ing. Rituals  are  not  alien  to  pastoral 
care.  The  church  should  play  a clear 
role  in  broken  marriages  just  as  it  does 
when  a person  dies.  ” 

Sees  U.S.  Youth  Forming 
Strictest  Generation 

Syndicated  radio  news  commentator 
Paul  Harvey  told  20,000  persons  at  a 
Bicentennial  rally  sponsored  in  Little 
Rock  by  Arkansas  Southern  Baptists 
that  American  youth  of  the  new  gener- 
ation are  “going  to  be  the  strictest 
generation  since  Queen  Victoria.  ” He 
declared  that  young  people  in  the 
United  States  have  tasted  “the  bitter 
fruit  ” of  permissiveness.  As  a result, 
Mr.  Harvey,  said,  “It  seems  certain 
they  will  declare  the  law  of  our  Lord.” 

Abolition  of  Death  Penalty 
Uncertain  in  Canada 

It  is  not  too  certain  that  Canada  will 
finally  abolish  the  death  penalty.  And 
pressures  on  Members  of  Parliament  are 
beginning  to  have  effect,  observers  say. 
Recently,  in  a free  ballot  — no  party  dis- 
cipline involved  — Canada’s  House  of 
Commons  voted,  133  to  125,  to  end  cap- 
ital punishment.  The  decision,  made  on 
the  bill’s  second  reading,  must  await  a 
third  reading  and  another  vote  by  the 
legislators. 

If  the  bill  should  be  defeated  on  third 
reading,  it  will  die  and  a temporary 
law,  limiting  capital  punishment  to  killers 
of  on  duty  prison  guards  and  police- 
men, will  remain  in  effect  until  Decem- 
ber 1977.  This  law  dates  back  to  1967. 
Actually,  no  one  has  been  hanged  in 
Canada,  because  of  Cabinet  commuta- 
tions of  death  sentences,  since  1962. 

Repression  of  Churches 
in  Uruguay  Charged 

Amnesty  International  has  issued  a re- 
port on  the  “Position  of  the  Churches” 
in  Uruguay,  documenting  instances  of 
repression  of  Roman  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants, and  Jews.  The  report  covers  a per- 
iod beginning  a few  years  before  the 
military  regime  in  Uruguay  took  control 
in  1973.  “When  important  (Catholic)  pre- 
lates, such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Monte- 
video, Msgr.  Carlos  Partelli,  showed  an 
unwillingness  to  legitimize  and  cooperate, 
the  military  regime  attempted  to  pressure 
the  church  into  adopting  a docile  attitude,  ” 
the  report  stated.  “The  Protestant 


Church  — which  is  even  weaker  than  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Uruguay — has  also 
been  a target  of  government  accusations.  ” 
Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  publications 
have  been  shut  down  by  the  Uruguayan 
government,  the  report  said. 


Charismatic  Growth 
Among  Baptists 

A recent  survey  suggests  that  about 
100  Southern  Baptist  congregations  — 
with  a total  membership  of  10,000  — 
maintain  charismatic  ministries.  The  fig- 
ures are  reported  in  a special  issue  of 
the  12.7-million  member  34,902-congre- 
gation denomination’s  Home  Missions 
magazine  for  July-August.  Charismatic 
leaders  say  the  Home  Missions  survey 
does  not  count  at  least  another  10,000 
charismatics  in  “underground”  prayer 
cells  in  noncharismatic  congregations.  The 
charismatic  movement  has  been  increas- 
ingly divisive  among  Southern  Baptists. 

High  Profits  on  Church  Site 
Sales  Called  Immoral 

City  planners  in  Kitchener,  Ont., 
charged  that  churches  made  “immoral” 
profits  totaling  more  than  $400,000  by 
selling  land  intended  for  church  sites. 
In  three  recent  land  deals,  they  held. 
United  and  Lutheran  churches  sold  prop- 
erty for  tax-free  profits  ranging  from  625 
to  1,025  percent.  However,  a spokesman 
for  the  churches  said  profits  were 
channeled  into  other  community  projects, 
such  as  apartments  for  pensioners  now 
being  developed  in  Cambridge,  or  to 
buy  other  future  church  sites.  The  three 
sites  were  bought  in  the  1960s  for 
prices  ranging  from  $12,000  to  $20,000 
and  sold  for  up  to  $225,000  each. 

Refuses  Rooms  to  Unwed  Couple, 

Faces  a Human  Rights  Complaint 

Marian  Balkins  refused  to  rent  an 
apartment  to  an  unmarried  couple  last 
September.  Now  she  has  been  advised  by 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Human 
Rights  that  a complaint  has  been  filed 
against  her  by  Alan  Everding  of  Minnea- 
polis for  discriminating  against  him  on  the 
basis  of  his  marital  status.  The  state 
statute  says  in  part  that  “.  . . it  is  unfair 
discriminatory  practice  ...  for  an  owner 
. . . to  refuse  to  rent  any  real  property 
because  of  race,  color  creed  . . . (or)  mari- 
tal status.  . . . ” 

Mrs.  Balkins  said,  “There  are  good 
laws  and  there  are  bad  laws.  When  man 
makes  a bad  law,  it  should  be  taken  off 
the  books.  Besides,  God’s  law,  which  for- 
bids that  type  of  thing,  supersedes  man’s 
law.  ” 
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The  Year  of  the  Region 


In  the  scheme  of  Mennonite  Church  meetings,  this  is 
the  year  for  regional  meetings.  The  five  regions  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  are  shown  by  a map  on  page  8 of 
the  1976  Mennonite  Yearbook.  Beginning  with  Region  I, 
which  includes  all  of  Canada,  the  numbers  progress  coun- 
terclockwise with  Region  II  in  Western  U.S.,  Region  III 
in  the  center.  Region  IV  roughly  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  fi- 
nally Region  V on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

The  activities  of  these  regions  are  not  uniform.  For 
example.  Region  V is  having  a full-fledged  assembly 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  this  week.  Region  IV,  by 
contrast,  had  only  a leadership  seminar  which  met  at 
Goshen,  Indiana,  in  late  June.  {G.H.,  July  27,  p.  581). 

When  the  new  constitution  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
was  accepted  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  in  1971,  it  was 
thought  by  some  that  regions  would  take  the  place  of 
district  conferences.  After  five  years  it  appears  more  likely 
that  regions  as  a possibility  have  served  as  a prod  to  help 
conferences  take  themselves  more  seriously. 

So  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Mennonite  polity  is  not  yet 
clear.  What  seems  clear  is  that  there  is  value  in  people 
coming  together  on  the  basis  of  their  faith  to  affirm  one 
another  and  to  seek  the  mind  of  Christ  on  the  issues 
confronting  them.  This  common  experience  is  particularly 
useful  for  groups  such  as  we  who  do  not  draw  our  spiri- 
tual sustenance  from  the  common  culture.  A Mormon  I 
met  last  year  told  me,  if  I remember  correctly,  that  the 
Mormons  of  western  Pennsylvania  have  an  area- wide 
meeting  every  three  months. 

The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  warned  against  neglecting 
to  meet  together  (Heb.  10:25).  I assume  he  had  in  mind 
a local  assembly.  Indeed,  we  have  told  ourselves  that  the 
congregation,  the  local  gathering  of  God’s  people,  is  the 
basic  unit  of  church  life.  But  the  congregation,  like 
the  family,  needs  stimulation  and  aid  from  other  sources 
to  become  and  remain  whole. 

By  reaching  out  to  others  of  similar  faith,  the  congre- 
gation finds  encouragement  to  believe  that  what  some 
of  the  neighbors  consider  foolishness  is  really  faithfulness. 
By  reaching  out,  to  others  of  like  faith,  the  congregation 
may  find  new  models  of  ministry.  By  reaching  out, 
the  congregation  may  be  delivered  from  captivity  to 


local  principalities  and  powers  — the  customary  belief 
that  our  area  and  our  people  are  superior  to  all  others. 

What  should  be  done  at  such  reaching  out  meetings? 
John  H.  Yoder  once  observed  that  we  would  feel  guilty 
in  meeting  for  its  own  sake.  So  we  plan  programs  and 
do  business  to  justify  coming  together  when  what  we 
really  want  is  a chance  to  meet  one  another.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  latter  is  legitimate  for  its  own  sake. 

Perhaps,  but  for  some  at  least,  a program  is  necessary 
as  a point  of  reference.  Many  other  groups  have  a simi- 
lar dilemma.  Professional  groups,  for  example.  The  editor 
of  a Pittsburgh  newspaper  once  wrote  that  newspaper 
editors  come  to  conventions  with  speakers  and  seminars. 
What  is  more  important,  he  said,  than  to  meet  another 
editor,  and  compare  notes  across  a restaurant  table. 

Getting  together,  of  course,  is  not  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  all  problems.  As  inflation  continues,  statisticians 
will  be  adding  up  the  cost  of  the  travel  and  asking 
whether  it  is  good  stewardship.  They  may  have  a 
point,  though  compared  with  the  projected  cost  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  what  the  Mennonite  Church  can  spend  for 
meetings  in  the  next  century  is  like  chaff  which  the  wind 
driveth  away. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  the  purpose 
of  all  our  meetings.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  Gos- 
pel Herald  editor,  being  a general  Mennonite  churchman, 
would  favor  Mennonite  meetings.  But  permit  the  follow- 
ing indulgence.  I perceive  that  a variety  of  forces  is 
pulling  Mennonites  apart  these  days.  We  have  diverse 
occupations,  a variety  of  cultural  interests,  not  exactly 
the  same  “spiritual  ” needs. 

This  diversity  could  eventually  break  us  up  as  a re- 
ligious and  social  group.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
come  together  and  offer  our  diversity  to  God  and  to 
the  support  of  one  another,  we  will  surely  develop  an 
improved  vision  and  a surer  sense  of  common  destiny. 

This  is  the  year  for  regional  assemblies.  Another 
general  assembly  is  being  planned  for  next  year,  to 
meet  in  Colorado  in  late  June.  Both  of  these,  along  with 
district  and  local  meetings,  are  opportunities  to  express 
a common  faith  and  devise  a somewhat  common  strategy 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  glory  of  God.  — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Witness  to  the  State: 

A Mennonite 
Perspective 

by  J.  R.  Burkholder 

I’m  not  sure  I can  speak  as  a genuine  witness  to  the 
state,  as  a “martyros  ” in  the  biblical  sense,  for  I have 
not  put  my  life  or  my  security  at  stake  for  the  cause 
which  I profess  to  believe.  Yes,  I’ve  been  in  a few  dem- 
onstrations and  vigils,  back  as  far  as  1958,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  but  I’ve  never  really  risked  jail  or  anything  more 
serious.  I’m  only  an  interpreter  of  a tradition,  an  aca- 
demic who  knows  what  the  books  say.  And  that  seems 
kind  of  pale  and  lifeless  alongside  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  where  the  action  is. 

My  only  claim  to  a hearing  is  on  behalf  of  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  for  whom  I claim  to  serve  as  a voice.  For 
I would  speak  for  the  pilgrim  church,  for  the  scattered 
remnants,  for  the  minority  communities  of  faith  that 
throughout  history  have  stood  courageously  against  the 
might  of  empires,  the  power  of  the  establishment,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  I speak  for  those  who,  in  the 
biblical  language  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  went 
about  “destitute,  ” afflicted,  ill-treated  — of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy. 

In  short,  I speak  for  the  pacifist  sectarian  tradition, 
for  I want  to  expand  the  word  “Mennonite,”  if  I may, 
to  include  not  only  the  Anabaptist  forefathers,  but  also 
those  many  other  groups  who  make  up  this  peacemaking 
stream  within  the  family  known  as  the  free  or  the  be- 
lievers’ church  — we  could  point  to  late  medieval  sects 
such  as  the  Waldensians,  or  the  unity  of  Czech  Breth- 
ren in  the  15th  century,  or  an  indigenous  movement 
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like  the  Kimbanguist  Church  in  Africa  today. 

I propose  that  this  sectarian  pacifist  tradition  has  a 
distinctive  form  of  Christian  witness  to  the  state.  It  is 
a viewpoint  that  demands  consideration,  alongside  of  the 
traditional  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
views,  or  the  modern  exponents  of  Christian  realism.  The 
perspective  for  which  I speak  stands  in  tension,  indeed, 
it  may  even  contradict  those  classic  Christian  strategies. 
It  is  and  always  has  been  a minority  viewpoint,  a minority 
not  only  in  the  world  as  a whole,  but  also  a minority 
within  the  society  of  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian. 

I intend  to  set  forth  briefly  the  perspective  of  the 
pacifist  sectarian  tradition  as  it  confronts  the  state.  I 
will  do  this  in  two  dimensions.  First,  the  analysis  of 
the  church-state  situation  that  this  position  offers, 
and  seeond,  its  strategy  of  witness  to  the  state. 

The  Sword  Outside  of  Christ.  The  analysis  might  best 
begin  with  an  examination  of  a classic  phrase  known  well 
to  Mennonites  from  the  Schleitheim  Confession  of  1527 


that  speaks  of  “the  sword  being  ordained  outside  the 
perfection  of  Christ.”  In  that  one  phrase  a good  deal 
of  the  whole  biblical  perspective  is  caught  up.  It  em- 
phasized the  twofold  character  of  the  state  as  seen  by  the 
classic  Mennonite  position.  On  the  one  hand  the  state 
can  be  a minister  of  God  for  good.  In  the  language 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  statement.  The  Christian 
Witness  to  the  State,  1961:  “Its  ultimate  source  of  power 
is  the  God  of  history  Himself.  As  such,  the  Christian 
owes  the  state  respect,  obedience,  and  cooperation,  with 
prayers  for  its  rulers  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  God 
may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life.  . . . The  primary 
function  of  the  state  is  the  maintenance  of  a stable  so- 
ciety enabling  the  church  to  pursue  her  divine  ministry.” 

But  that’s  only  one  side  of  the  character  of  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  it’s  also  “an  institution  of  this  present 
evil  world  ...  an  agent  of  the  forces  arrayed  against 
the  Lord  of  history.  For  this  reason  the  Christian  cannot 
always  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  state.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  must  needs  on  occasion  be  in  opposition  to 
the  state,  as  individual  rulers  or  their  acts  come  under 
the  domination  of  the  principalities,  the  powers,  and  the 
spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  who  are  in  rebellion  against  the 
lordship  of  Christ.  ” 

The  admonition  of  Peter  might  be  seen  as  a foundation 
here:  “Be  subject  for  the  Lord’s  sake  to  every  human 
institution.  ” But  “be  subject  ” does  not  mean  to  obey  or  to 
accept  uncritically.  It  means  to  recognize  the  authority  that 
is  there,  to  take  the  institutions  of  this  world  seriously, 
but  not  ultimately;  to  keep  them  in  their  place;  to  demyth- 
ologize  them,  if  you  will.  Peter  goes  on  to  say,  “Honor 
all  men,  honor  the  emperor.  ” And  that  was  a rather  rev- 
olutionary kind  of  egalitarianism  for  the  first  century:  to 
put  the  emperor  on  the  same  level  as  everyone  else. 

Again,  we  hear  the  words  of  Jesus:  “Render  to  Caesar 
what  is  Caesar’s.”  But  how  much  is  Caesar’s?  Alford 
North  Whitehead  expressed  the  tremendous  implications 
of  those  words  of  Jesus  when  he  wrote:  “However  limited 
may  be  the  original  intention  of  the  saying,  very  quickly 
God  was  conceived  as  a principle  of  organization  in  com- 
plete disjunction  from  Caesar.  ” Thus  it  was  that  the  early 
church  became  a threat  to  the  Roman  Empire,  challenging 
the  notion  of  the  state  as  a superperson  or  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  divine  authority.  Christianity,  while  it  was  not 
revolutionary  in  the  direct  political  sense  of  the  word, 
was  utterly  revolutionary  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  so  that 
the  state  under  this  perspective  now  had  to  find  its  place 
among  the  other  forces  of  the  world  instead  of  being  as 
the  sum  of  all  existence,  the  bearer  of  divine  sanction. 

Government  may  be  complex,  it  may  be  powerful,  it  may 
be  demonic,  but  in  Toynbee’s  terms,  “far  from  being  divine, 
states  are  nothing  but  man-made  public  utilities.  They  are 
as  unsuitable  as  gas  works  and  water  works  for  being  made 
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into  objects  of  worship  and  into  focuses  of  emotion.’'  I make 
this  point  because  we  need  to  recognize  that  most  of  Chris- 
tian history  has,  indeed,  held  the  state  in  an  unqualified 
and  unchristian  reverence. 

So  first,  we  demythologize  the  state.  Politics  are  not 
really  that  important.  Perhaps  another  way  of  making  that 
point  is  to  recall  a situation  a few  years  ago  when  I hap- 
pened to  have  placed  a bumper  sticker  for  a particular  po- 
litical candidate  on  my  bumper  (an  act  that  I don’t  think 
I’ll  ever  do  again).  A Christian  friend  suggested  that  it  was 
inappropriate  to  have  the  name  of  a political  candidate  on 
my  bumper,  that  if  I were  going  to  advertise  in  this  way, 
I should  be  promoting  Jesus.  And  my  reply  was,  in  all 
seriousness,  that  Jesus  is  much  too  important  to  me  to  carry 
around  on  my  bumper,  but  that’s  about  the  right  level  for 
politics! 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  consideration:  the 
church  is  God’s  primary  concern,  not  the  state.  The  church 
is  His  agent.  The  Mennonite  tradition  has  said  that  the 
state  continues  to  exist  by  the  permissive  will  of  God,  but 
that  God  has  set  in  the  center  stage  of  history  as  the  first 
truth  of  His  reconciling  work  His  people,  the  body  of  Christ, 
through  whom  He  will  finally  unite  all  things  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. “The  meaning  of  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ  and  of  His  redemptive  community 
which  is  the  church.  ” That’s  strong  language!  It  places 
heavy  obligations  on  those  who  bear  the  name  Christian. 
The  state  continues  to  exist  by  the  permissive  will  of 
God,  but  it  is  not  on  a par  with  the  church.  It  serves 
the  negative  function  of  restraining  and  refereeing  the 
selfishness  and  violence  of  a sinful  world.  But  the  church 
is  center  stage. 

The  Church  Be  the  Church.  Let’s  look  now  at  the  strategy 
of  the  sectarian  pacifist  that  builds  on  those  two  points  — 
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the  demythologizing  of  the  state  and  the  centrality  of  the 
church  — and  states  that  the  primary  form  of  our  witness 
is  to  let  the  church  be  the  church,  to  become  a counter- 
community over  against  the  world  and  the  state,  to  be 
a visible  manifestation  of  God’s  order  of  justice,  of  peace,  of 
wholeness,  of  the  biblical  shalom  — a community  of  faith  that 
dares  to  develop  its  own  norms  and  values  and  fulfills 
the  word  of  Jesus  to  be  salt  and  light  to  the  earth.  I’m 
talking  about  the  creation  of  a counter-community  — in 
Paul’s  words  to  the  Philippians,  “the  colony  of  heaven  ” 
that  seeks  to  demonstrate  justice,  by  incarnating  it  in  a 
body  of  people. 

The  prophetic  calling  of  the  church  is  first  to  be  itself! 
Yet  that  calling,  as  our  history  tells  us,  can  too  easily 
become  an  escape  from  responsibility  to  witness  within 
the  social  order.  Our  continuing  temptation  has  been  to 
withdraw  and  to  concentrate  so  much  on  building  the  be- 
loved community  that  the  witness  gets  ignored  and  lost  in 
the  stream  of  history. 

The  noted  French  pastor  and  pacifist,  Andre  Trocme, 
in  The  Politics  of  Repentance  has  posed  the  relationship  of 
church  and  state  very  suggestively  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  from  Luke  18.  Trocme'^ 
suggests  that  the  magistrate,  who  was  there  to  settle  the 
differences  in  the  town,  one  who  neither  fears  God  nor  re- 
gards man,  might  be  seen  as  a symbol  for  the  secular  state. 
And  the  widow,  who  in  the  Bible  represents  the  poor, 
those  without  influence,  without  rights,  is  a symbol  of 
the  church.  “She  is  the  little  flock  already  described  by  the 
prophets  as  ‘the  poor’  or  ‘the  remnant  of  Israel’;  she  is 
among  ‘those  of  low  degree’  celebrated  by  Mary  in  her 
song.” 

But  she  is  not  resigned  to  her  lot,  and  although  she 
respects  the  authority  of  the  judge,  she  does  not  give  in. 
Just  as  the  widow  pestered  the  judge,  so  the  church  ought 
to  cry  out  against  injustice  and  oppression  and  evil  in  our 
society.  It  must  be  the  conscience  for  the  state.  And  finally, 
on  certain  points,  the  judge  yielded,  not  converted,  not 


brought  into  the  kingdom,  but  persuaded  in  this  one  in- 
stance at  least  to  do  right. 

Trocme  is  aware  that  some  readers  will  say  this  is 
twisting  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  which  we  are  told 
in  verse  one  of  the  chapter,  was  intended  to  show  us 
that  we  must  always  pray  and  never  lose  heart.  Of  course  — 
but  biblical  parables  are  suggestive  and  rich  enough  to 
offer  several  levels  of  meaning.  And  what  is  the  prayer 
that  Jesus  taught  His  disciples?  “Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  ” Is  not  this 
the  call  for  justice  that  the  church,  though  powerless  in 
human  terms,  dares  to  utter  in  the  hallowed  name  of  the 
Father? 

In  the  full  light  of  biblical  faith,  we  recognize  that  in 
human  terms  the  state  has  all  the  power  and  authority  now. 
The  true  church  appears  as  weak  and  despised,  like 
the  poor  widow  with  nothing  but  its  voice  to  cry  out 
against  injustice.  Yet  our  faith  is  that  God  overrules  from 
on  high  and  in  the  final  view  the  state,  the  unjust  judge, 
will  be  obliged  to  yield.  To  quote  Trocme  again,  “Our 
prayer  is  a lever,  its  fulcrum  God.  Bearing  down  on  it 
with  all  its  weight  in  the  name  of  divine  justice,  the  church 
moves  the  mountain  of  injustice  which  is  called  the  world.” 

Thus  the  church  must  witness  to  the  state  as  Paul  did 
with  Felix  in  Acts  24,  arguing  with  him  about  justice  and 
judgment,  not  with  threats  to  ultimatums  or  the  intention 
to  take  over  the  wheels  of  power  for  ourselves,  but  simply 
as  the  widow  in  her  frailty  and  poverty  telling  the  truth 
about  oppression  and  injustice  and  evil.  That  I think  sym- 
bolizes the  sectarian  position,  a view  that  has  been  largely 
neglected,  ignored  by  both  the  world  and  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  church.  And  we  must  recognize  that  it’s  probably 
our  own  fault. 

Occasionally,  however,  that  witness  has  broken  through 
a larger  audience.  One  of  the  more  curious  links  in  the 
history  of  pacifist  thought  has  to  do  with  the  possible  in- 
fluence of  Mennonites  on  Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  In  1864  a 
reformed  Mennonite  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Daniel 
Musser,  wrote  a small  book  entitled  Nonresistance  Asserted; 
or  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  This 
World  Separated.  That  book  has  been  described  by  Peter 
Brock,  the  historian  of  pacifism,  as  perhaps  the  best  state- 
ment of  Mennonite  nonresistance  in  the  United  States  until 
the  20th  century.  Somehow  a copy  of  the  book  came  into 
the  hands  of  Tolstoy,  and  he  referred  to  it  appreciatively 
in  his  book  The  Kingdom  of  God  Is  Within  You,  written 
about  1890.  Now  it’s  well  known  that  Tolstoy  was  one  of 
the  primary  influences  in  those  years  when  Mohandas 
Gandhi  was  working  out  his  philosophy  and  strategy  of 
nonviolence,  Satyagraha,  in  South  Africa  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  And  William  Durland  has  acknowledged 
the  impact  Tolstoy’s  writing  had  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Chris- 
tian pacifism. 

But  it  doesn’t  happen  very  often,  because  Mennonites 
have  been  too  content  to  be  “the  quiet  in  the  land.  ” What 
does  it  mean  to  let  our  light  shine?  Jim  Wallis,  the  editor 
of  Sojourners  magazine,  told  of  his  pilgrimage  from  secu- 
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lar  radicalism  to  Christianity  and  said,  “Where  were  you 
Mennonites  when  I needed  you?  There  I was  on  the 
campus  at  Ann  Arbor;  the  only  kind  of  Christianity  I knew 
was  the  fundamentalist  militarism,  the  only  kind  of  pacifism 
I knew  was  secular  radicalism.  Where  were  the  Mennonites? 
Your  faith  is  what  I was  looking  for!” 

The  temptation  of  our  tradition  has  been  that  of  with- 
drawal: escape  to  a realm  of  security,  avoidance  of  the  strug- 
gle with  the  world  and  the  stage,  the  realm  of  the  demonic. 
Sometimes  that  retreat  seems  to  have  been  necessitated 
for  the  sake  of  sheer  survival,  as  in  the  16th  century  when 
most  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  pursuing  the  hated 
Anabaptists.  Sometimes  it’s  been  rationalized  as  the  effort 
to  build  the  beloved  community  set  apart  as  an  example, 
a lighthouse.  These  may  be  acceptable  motives  in 
certain  situations,  but  they  often  appear  suspiciously 
self-serving.  It’s  very  easy  for  the  sectarian  position  to 
appear  uncaring,  to  retreat  into  psychological  and  spiritual 
security,  to  abandon  the  pleading  posture  of  the  poor  wi- 
dow. 

From  the  perspective  of  Scripture  such  withdrawal  con- 
tradicts the  strategy  of  Jesus,  who  dared  to  engage  the 
powers  of  Jerusalem  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  to  face 
them  on  their  own  ground,  to  challenge  the  orthodoxies 
of  left  and  right  with  the  way  of  the  cross.  The  Berrigans 
challenge  us  with  their  attempt  to  carry  the  struggle  to 
the  centers  of  power,  to  deliberately  seek  out  dramatic 
and  symbolic  ways  to  speak  truth  to  power,  and  to  com- 
municate the  burden  of  their  passionate  concern  to  ex- 
pose and  counter  the  death  wish,  dramatized  so  horribly 
in  the  nuclear  weapon  system. 

But  the  emphasis  on  the  terrible  destructive  power  of 
the  weapons,  with  all  the  gruesome  data  of  megatons 
and  overkill,  may  perhaps  obscure  some  of  the  moral  prob- 
lems in  the  witness,  or  at  least  in  certain  aspects  of  it. 
The  areas  of  agreement  with  the  meaning  and  motiva- 
tion of  the  Berrigan  witness  are  so  large,  at  least  when 
we  see  ourselves  together  as  a tiny  minority  of  Christian 
pacifists  against  a hostile  or  indifferent  world,  that  it  may 
seem  ridiculous  or  self-defeating  to  debate  technical  points. 
To  raise  sticky  questions  may  be  one  of  the  questionable 
luxuries  of  the  academic  community.  But  it  may  also  be, 
for  some  of  us,  part  of  our  calling. 

My  Problem  with  the  Berrigans.  Now  my  problem, 
if  it  is  a problem,  with  the  Berrigans  is  not  with  the 
much-discussed  issue  of  the  destruction  of  property  per  se. 
We  can  all  think  of  situations  in  which  even  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  man  in  the  street  approves  of 
destruction  of  property  for  the  sake  of  higher  values,  such 
as  life  or  even  other  endangered  property.  Few  persons 
would  deny  the  necessity  of  a fire  truck  running  over  flower 
gardens  to  get  in  position  to  put  out  a fire  or  to  rescue 
the  victims.  Rather,  the  controversy  over  draft  file  destruc- 
tion occurs  because  the  majority  does  not  accept  the  def- 
inition of  the  situation  that  the  Berrigans  project.  They 


have  said,  in  effect,  that  such  property  is  analogous  to 
the  flower  garden  that’s  in  the  way  of  saving  lives.  It 
represents  a threat  to  human  life,  and  so  you  have  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  order  to  rescue  the  victims.  That’s  part  of  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolic  act. 

But  in  doing  this,  the  Berrigans  and  others  who  act 
in  this  way  have  imposed  their  definition  of  the  situation 
on  a watching  and  listening  public.  They  have  acted  to 
test  the  reactions  of  the  public.  But,  if  the  trial  verdict 
is  an  indicator,  they  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the 
public  that  this  was  indeed  a justifiable  destruction  of 
property,  justified  in  the  light  of  higher  values.  The  act 
was  done;  it  was,  of  course,  an  insignificant  destruction 
of  property  to  be  sure,  but  it  raised  the  question  of  whose 
definition  of  the  situation  is  correct.  What,  then,  is  the 
public  meaning  of  that  property  and  of  that  symbolic  act? 

Perhaps  here  we  have  a clue  as  to  the  differing 
strategies  of  the  Catholic  and  of  the  sectarian.  I raise  this 
issue  with  some  hesitation  but  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
here  the  historical  Catholic  tendency  emerges;  the  holy 
passion  to  impose  one’s  faith  on  others.  “We  Catholics 
know  that  it’s  best  for  them  even  if  they  don’t  yet  know 
it.  We’ re  doing  it  for  their  own  good,  even  if  it  is  against 
their  will.  ” Now  of  course  that  way  of  describing  the 
Catholic  stance  is  too  arrogant,  too  crass  to  describe  the 
spirit  of  our  friends  the  Berrigans  or  of  most  other  Catho- 
lics in  today’s  world.  But  dare  I suggest  that  the  logic  of 
such  acts  is  not  too  far  removed  from  the  classic  effort  at 
forcibly  imposing  one  faith  or  one  ethic  on  others? 

Is  this  not  a version  of  the  temptation  that  faced  Jesus; 
to  save  other  people  from  their  sins  by  taking  shortcuts? 
Thus  the  temptations  that  were  offered  to  Him  in  the 
wilderness:  to  go  beyond  persuasiveness  to  a form  of  co- 
ercion. If  I find  my  friend,  who  is  not  a pacifist,  being 
pursued  by  a maniacal  enemy,  armed  and  ready  to  kill, 
dare  I take  away  my  friend’s  gun  and  leave  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  armed  enemy?  But  is  this  not  parallel  to  the 
situation  of  my  neighbors  in  America  who  feel  threatened 
by  their  global  rivals?  Do  I have  the  right  to  disarm  them, 
to  leave  them  naked  and  defenseless  before  their  enemies, 
if  they  have  not  yet  come  to  the  faith  in  the  cross  that  I 
claim  to  live  by? 

These  are  heavy  questions.  How  far  dare  I go  in 
trying  to  impose  my  convictions  on  others?  What  is  the 
difference  between  coercion  and  persuasion?  Is  there  not 
a moral  and  spiritual  necessity  to  respect  even  the  death 
wish  of  others,  the  distorted  vision,  even  though  it  runs 
counter  to  everything  we  value  and  cherish  so  that  we 
feel  driven  to  stand  up  and  witness  against  it  with  all  the 
powers  that  we  have?  Yet,  suppose  that’s  what  people 
really  want?  Suppose  they  want  to  be  “dead  rather  than 
red,”  as  the  old  slogan  goes? 

How  finally  do  we  understand  then  the  vulnerability 
of  God  Himself,  who,  as  I understand  it,  suffered  death 
on  the  cross  rather  than  compel  obedience  to  His  will? 
Is  not  this  the  ultimate  paradox  of  our  faith  and  witness? 
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Find  the  Villain 


by  Bernard  D.  Bowman 


It’s  the  communists  — it’s  the  capitalists. 

It’s  the  farmer  — it’s  the  middleman  — it’s  the  consumer. 

It’s  those  politicians  and  bureaucrats  in  Washington  — 
it’s  those  “God  and  country’’  people  in  the  Bible  belt. 

Ah!  The  search  for  villains.  Whenever  things  are 
not  the  way  we  think  they  should  be  we  immediately 
set  out  to  find  the  villains.  The  Jews  brought  on  the 
plague  in  fourteenth-century  Europe.  The  Christians 
burned  Rome  in  the  first  century. 

It’s  easy,  maybe  even  fun,  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
these  simple  surface  explanations  of  the  ills  that  befall 
us. 

It’s  the  Arabs  — it’s  big  business  — it’s  labor  unions. 

It’s  the  seminaries  and  colleges — it’s  the  lack  of  educa- 
tion. 

It’s  the  preacher  — it’s  the  congregation. 

Why  bother  to  look  for  deeper  explanations  when  we 
have  all  the  answers?  And  of  course  it  is  always  some- 
one else,  never  us!  Villains  always  exist  out  there  some- 
where, never  within. 

We  would  do  well  to  look  long  and  hard  before  ac- 
cepting such  easy  answers  to  our  ills.  Things  just 
aren’t  that  simple.  But  aside  from  the  simple  common 
I sense  of  being  skeptical  of  such  easy  answers,  the  Chris- 
I tian  should  have  other  reservations.  Biblical  faith  suggests 
1 we  should  look  within  for  some  of  our  ills  instead  of  being 
so  ready  to  turn  on  others. 

Take,  for  example,  food  prices.  The  ubiquitous  middle- 
! man  has  really  taken  the  rap.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
I lived  on  a farm  knows  it  is  not  the  farmer.  And  of  course, 

! since  we  are  all  consumers,  it  can’t  be  us.  That  leaves 
the  middleman.  He  must  be  the  villain! 

But  stop  and  consider  for  a moment.  According  to  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  pricing  patterns 
between  the  farmer  and  the  middleman  have  not  changed 
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very  much  over  the  past  half  century.  Forty  percent  of 
the  consumer’s  food  bill  goes  to  the  farmer  and  60  per- 
cent to  processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

So  if  the  middleman  is  the  villain,  he  is  no  more  of  a 
villain  now  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  But  what  other 
explanation  could  there  be?  Well  certainly  one  explanation 
lies  in  rising  expectations.  The  1960s  in  particular  were 
a time  when  Americans  came  to  believe  their  lives  would 
become  better  day  by  day.  Higher  wages,  more  luxuries, 
conveniences  and  comforts,  and  better  services  were 
expected  as  a right.  Preprocessed  and  prepackaged  foods 
and  individually  wrapped  packages  became  a necessity,  not 
a luxury.  TV  dinners  became  a way  of  life. 

But  unfortunately  these  “necessary  luxuries  ” cost 
money.  We  are  having  to  pay  for  our  self-indulgence 
and  greed,  and  we  don’t  like  it.  Instead  we  go  villain 
hunting. 

The  message  of  the  Bible  suggests  it  is  our  own  greed 
that  brings  many  of  our  ills  upon  us,  as  individuals,  as 
congregations,  and  even  as  a nation.  Villain  hunting  is 
easy,  and  perhaps  even  satisfying  if  we  feel  exonerated 
thereby.  But  does  it  really  do  anything  to  solve  those 
ills?  ^ 
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A Church  Service  You  Would  Enjoy 


by  Roy  S.  Koch 


The  East  Goshen  Mennonite  Church  in  Indiana  will 
never  win  a prize  for  architectural  beauty. 

But  in  the  past  three  years  this  congregation  has  ex- 
perienced a powerful  transformation.  Three  years  ago  mor- 
ale was  low  and  attendance  was  falling  off.  Today  the 
attendance  frequently  reaches  300,  which  is  almost  double 
what  it  was.  Every  corner  of  the  auditorium  is  filled  with 
expectant  worshipers  who  vie  for  the  seats  of  their  choice. 

Some  Possible  Answers.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  new 
morale? 

Did  they  find  a great  preacher?  Does  an  aesthetically 
aware  liturgical  team  put  together  a superior  service? 
Do  they  have  an  unusually  gifted  song  leader?  Maybe  they 
have  mounted  an  aggressive  evangelistic  program.  Per- 
chance they  switched  to  a superior  teaching  staff.  Or 
maybe  they  have  an  acoustically  perfect  sanctuary. 

Mostly  the  answer  to  the  questions  is  a qualified  “No  ” 
and  a qualified  “Yes.”  But  none  of  these  circumstances 
are  the  real  answer. 

Some  may  ask  hopefully,  “Do  you  have  a great  program 
of  activities,  something  for  youth,  women,  senior  citizens, 
mothers,  boys  and  girls?”  There  is  an  adequate  pro- 
gram, but  the  answer  is  not  in  these  things. 

“Is  it  an  emphasis  on  sports?  Do  they  have  winning 
ball  teams  which  enjoy  the  moral  support  of  their  fellow 
members?”  Winning  teams,  yes,  but  this  is  just  a little 
eddy  in  the  total  church  life. 

The  secret  of  this  congregation’s  vitality  is  the  caring 
fellowship.  It  is  not  unusual  for  professionally  trained 
members  to  ask  for  prayer  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  The 
request  may  be  preceded  by  a confession  of  shortcoming 
or  some  other  deep  need.  The  pastor  responds  by  asking 
those  closest  to  the  member  to  lay  hands  on  him  while 
he  prays  for  him  from  the  pulpit,  or  he  may  ask  someone 
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else  to  lead  in  prayer. 

Almost  any  kind  of  experience  is  shared.  One  proud 
father  stood  up  with  his  one  week-old-son  in  his  arms 
and  introduced  him  to  the  members.  The  members  re- 
sponded instinctively  with  applause. 

One  brother  reported  the  loss  of  his  business  by  fire. 
Immediately  the  congregation  demonstrated  the  sustaining 
love  of  Christ  for  him  by  uniting  in  prayer  for  him. 
Burdened  hearts  share  concerns  for  lost  loved  ones;  one 
mother  tearfully  asked  for  prayer  when  she  and  her 
husband  discovered  that  their  long-awaited  baby  was 
mongoloid.  A doctor  member,  sued  for  malpractice, 
asked  for  prayer;  members  serving  weekends  in  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  prayed  for  regularly,  as  well  as 
members  or  their  friends  who  are  facing  surgery. 

Sometimes  the  mood  is  praise  and  thanksgiving.  From 
anywhere  in  the  audience  someone  may  lead  in  a song. 
When  new  members  are  baptized  or  received  into  church, 
or  when  members  move  away,  their  families  and  close 
friends  gather  around  them  to  give  them  heartfelt  em- 
braces and  warm  “God  bless  yous.”  The  front  of  the  church 
is  frequently  crowded  with  well-wishers. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Are  you  a charismatic 
congregation?  ” almost  everyone  at  East  Goshen  would 
hurry  to  answer  with  an  unqualified  “Yes.  ” There  is  a 
new  quality  of  love  and  freedom  and  sharing  that  comes 
with  joy  in  Jesus  and  the  release  He  brings  to  His  people. 
The  singing,  the  ready  praise,  fervent  prayer,  and 
generous  offerings  are  marks  of  this  charismatic  congrega- 
tion. This  is  also  the  pattern  of  New  Testament  congre- 
gations. 

The  worship  services  are  often  punctuated  with  guitars, 
flutes,  cymbals.  Autoharps,  cellos,  and  other  instruments. 
The  frequent  Sunday  dinners  in  the  fellowship  hall  ring 
with  fellowship  and  good  cheer.  A brotherhood  fund 
gives  the  members  a practical  outlet  to  share  with  the 
needy  within  and  without  the  congregation. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Word  is  balanced  by  an  almost 
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equal  amount  of  time  in  congregational  sharing.  These  two 
facets  provide  a service  that  is  “decent  and  in  order.” 

The  Architecture  Helps.  Does  the  architecture  of 
the  church  have  any  bearing  on  this  kind  of  satisfying 
service?  Yes,  indeed.  The  architecture  cannot  produce  it, 
but  it  can  aid  it. 

Good  acoustics  are  important.  A large,  carpeted  foyer 
with  ample  room  to  meet  friends  is  helpful  too  to  let 
fellowship  happen.  A library  with  books  and  tapes  readily 
accessible  to  everyone  encourages  Christian  nurture.  A 
fine  toddlers’  room,  mothers’  room,  pastor’s  study,  and 
secretaries’  rooms  are  all  on  the  plus  side  for  good  or- 
ganization. 

A cozy  fellowship  hall,  with  drapes  and  a fireplace,  and 
a well-ordered  kitchen  are  not  a worldly  appendage  to  a 
spiritual  church.  It  is  often  on  this  level  that  fringe  mem- 
bers are  reactivated  and  drawn  into  the  center  of  the 
fellowship.  Jesus  participated  frequently  in  fellowship 
meals  with  saints  and  sinners. 

The  architecture  of  the  church  should  provide  for  a 
! strong  proclamation  of  the  Word,  a free  sharing  of  needs, 
and  an  inviting  provision  for  fellowship.  ^ 

i 


I Be  Young  All  Your  Life 

^ by  Stanley  L.  Freed 

American  culture  exalts  youth.  Everybody  wants  to 

(look  young.  Face  paint,  flashy  clothes,  hip  language,  and 
outright  lies  are  used  to  hide  true  age.  Yet  there’s  a 
way  we  can  always  be  young,  a stance  about  life  in  which 
we  can  stress  our  continuous  youth! 

An  important  meaning  of  the  word  “young  ” is  immaturity, 
the  stage  of  budding  new  life,  the  phase  of  inexperience. 
For  some  reasons  we  dislike  the  word  “immature  ” but 
^ almost  adore  the  word  “young.”  We  all  want  to  be 
counted  adult,  mature,  bright  of  mind.  But  we’ re  all  im- 
mature in  some  part  of  life,  young  in  some  area. 

. The  word  “young  ” was  used  in  an  interesting  way  by 
• C.  S.  Lewis  in  a fiction  story  of  a woman  on  a planet 
1 called  Peralandra.  This  woman  was  gaining  knowledge  of 
her  world  through  study  and  experience  as  we  do.  But 
i she  had  a unique  way  of  talking  about  it,  a frank  hum- 
i ility  in  admitting  she  needed  to  learn  more. 

I In  conversing  with  the  man  from  earth  who  met  her, 

1 she  said,  “I’m  so  young!”  It  startled  him  until  he  under- 
I stood  what  she  meant.  In  referring  to  her  earlier  inex- 
perience she  said  later,  “Oh,  I was  so  young.  ” In  this 
^ surprising  way  of  using  the  word  she  confessed  her  need 
of  learning  and  growth. 

Could  we  not  also  frankly  admit  our  need  of  growth, 
I our  need  of  maturing?  We  could  use  the  word  “young  ” 

I as  she  did,  and  say,  “Oh,  I’m  still  young — I have  a lot 


to  learn.  ” At  any  age  it’s  true! 

I’ve  heard  people  say,  after  making  a mistake  or 
blunder,  “Oh,  how  stupid  of  me,  I should  have  known 
better.  ” It  would  sound  more  startling  if  they’d  add,  “but 
I’m  still  learning  — I’m  too  young  to  know  it  all.  ” 

Gray  hair  and  wrinkles  would  not  make  the  statement 
untrue.  How  refreshing  it  would  be  to  hear  aging,  gray- 
haired grandmas  and  dads  cheerfully  say,  “I’m  still  learn- 
ing — I’m  still  young  in  my  knowledge.” 

Life  has  serious  problems,  surely,  and  it’s  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  be  cheerful.  But  if  we  can  keep  humble 
about  what  we  know  and  open  for  more  learning  we  ll 
seem  and  probably  look  younger.  To  be  young  means 
expecting  more  growing! 

Bootstrap  Philosophy 

by  Ray  Keim 

Self-Love  by  Robert  H.  Schuler,  Revell,  1975.  $1.50. 
I found  this  book  to  be  one  of  the  better  of  a long  list 
of  what  might  be  called  “bootstrap  philosophies”  to  help 
persons  live  fuller  lives.  My  first  reaction  was,  “Oh,  no, 
not  another  one,”  but  I must  admit  I found  this  one 
more  credible  than  some  of  the  more  blatant  “easy-answer  ” 
type. 

The  difficulty  with  many  such  books  is  that  the  authors 
imply  that  anyone  can  carry  out  the  simple  suggestions  of 
thinking  positive  most  of  the  time.  In  actuality  I suspect 
few  persons  are  able  to  do  this,  and  those  who  do  suc- 
ceed are  most  likely  deeply  spiritual  persons  who  are 
in  contact  with  a supportive,  caring  community  of  signifi- 
cant others. 

Having  said  that  much  about  the  negatives  of  the  “posi- 
tive thinking  approach,  ” I feel  author  Schuler  has  been 
quite  thoughtful  and  informed  about  emotional  problems 
that  can  and  do  hinder  self-growth,  and  he  does  advise 
persons  struggling  with  deep-seated  guilt  or  grief  feelings 
to  seek  professional  help.  This  is  a safeguard  against 
making  persons  who  read  the  book  and  try  the  sug- 
gestions feel  worse  when  they  cannot  succeed  on  their 
own. 

One  of  the  limitations  I see  in  the  book  is  there  is 
little  encouragement  to  view  setbacks  and  suffering  in  a 
positive  light  as  possible  teaching  devices  coming  out  of 
God’s  permissive  will.  There  is  teaching  that  would  have 
us  believe  all  sickness  and  financial  setbacks  are  sin,  and 
therefore  represent  a lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer.  Schuler  does  not  speak  directly  to  this  issue, 
perhaps  because  it  was  not  part  of  his  major  purpose  in 
writing  the  book. 

On  the  whole,  I found  this  an  engaging,  sound,  and  in- 
spiring book  that  clearly  indicates  the  source  of  our  help 
is  Jesus  Christ  who  only  can  forgive  sin  and  remove  guilt, 
but  who  also  works  through  significant  others  to  bring  His 
healing  to  us.  ^ 
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Ecclesia  Found  Hope 
in  Churches 


Marge  McGinnis,  Mike  Zehr,  Irene 
Enns,  and  John  D.  Jantzen  were  working 
at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
last  year  when  they  decided  to  undertake 
a team  ministry  to  singles  in  churches 
where  this  was  desired.  They  traveled 
from  February  through  mid-June  of  this 
year.  Some  of  their  activities  have  already 
been  in  Gospel  Herald  news.  What  fol- 
lows is  a report  submitted  by  John  D. 
Jantzen,  single,  and  a 1975  graduate  of 
Hesston  College. 

I am  writing  to  share  experiences  we 
had  with  about  55  different  Mennonite, 
General  Conference,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren  congregations.  We  felt  a strong 
call  to  explore  the  meaning  of  being  “mem- 
bers one  of  another.”  We  felt  led  to 
do  this  by  looking  into  the  place  of  young 
single  adults  in  church  life. 

We  chose  this  area  as  a result  of  ques- 
tions we  ourselves  had.  Can  t something 
be  done  about  feelings  of  emptiness  we 
experience?  Why  do  people  keep  asking  if 
I’m  getting  married?  Don’t  they  know  sin- 
gle people  are  capable  of  living  whole 
lives  under  the  lordship  of  Christ  without 
a marriage  partner?  On  the  other 
hand,  do  fellow  Christians  know  that 
singles  need  relationships  with  fellow 
church  members  to  feel  supported  and 
accepted? 

We  received  a warm  welcome  from 
the  churches  we  visited.  Many  questions 
were  thrown  at  us,  indicating  a search 
for  growth.  We  found  communities  where 
singles  were  not  very  involved  in  the  life 
of  the  church  and,  then,  others  where 
there  was  much  involvement. 

A need  was  expressed  for  social  con- 
tact with  a variety  of  people.  One  young 
single  said,  “When  I was  growing  up,  we 
used  to  be  at  somebody’s  house  or 
somebody  would  be  at  our  house  about 
every  other  Sunday  for  dinner.  That 
type  of  interaction  helped  us  know  those 
people  in  a way  that  was  more  satisfactory 
than  Sunday  school.” 

Repeatedly,  we  heard  singles  saying 
they  desired  more  secure  relationships 
so  the  church  would  have  meaning. 
They  also  admitted  to  having  a responsi- 
bility in  working  to  achieve  such  relation- 
ships. 

Upon  hearing  that  single  people  need 
broader  interaction,  even  with  married 
people,  questions  were  raised  about  the 


possibility  of  interfering  with  marriage 
relationships.  Without  question,  risk  may 
be  involved.  But  it  was  felt  that  such 
risk  had  to  be  taken  in  order  for  happily 
married  couples  to  provide  models  for  the 
singles  and  for  the  maturing  of  their 
viewpoints.  Also,  marriage  partners  need 
additional  healthy  relationships. 

Other  observations  came  to  us.  The 
role  of  the  pastor  is  being  reevaluated. 
Church  members  are  coming  to  realize  the 
pastor  can’t  do  everything.  Richard 
Yoder,  pastor  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  views  himself 
as  an  enabler,  trying  to  help  the  members 
of  his  congregation  learn  to  minister  to 
each  other. 

Other  churches  are  using  some  form 
of  team  leadership.  Responsibilities  are 
divided  and  assigned  to  different  persons 
to  lighten  the  load. 

It  is  quite  exciting  when  lay  people 
become  involved  this  way.  Such  is  the 
case  at  Central  Mennonite  Church  at 
Archbold,  Ohio.  Charles  Gautsche  is  the 
only  pastor  in  a congregation  of  600  mem- 
bers. The  church  is  making  a conscious 
effort  not  to  hire  other  “professionals” 
but  to  assume  the  responsibilities  among 
themselves. 

We  had  an  especially  worthwhile  time 
at  the  Amherst  Mennonite  Church,  Wil- 
liamsville,  N.Y.,  where  Richard  Bender  is 
pastor.  The  fellowship  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  people:  there  were  Catholic 
sisters,  a Pentecostal  minister,  a couple 
from  the  Episcopalian  Church,  as  well  as 
a number  of  Mennonites  participating. 

We  developed  special  attachments  to 
the  mission  churches  in  southern  Ohio. 
These  were  the  people  who  helped  break 
us  in  to  the  experience  of  giving  programs 
when  we  started  our  trip.  Their  fellow- 
ship of  love  and  evangelism  was  warm. 

One  of  the  bigger  concerns  for  the  church 
that  surfaced  in  our  minds  had  to  do  with 
the  pastor’s  wife.  More  than  once  we 
sensed  the  pastor’s  wife  was  lonely  be- 
cause she  had  no  one  to  share  with  on  a 
confidential  level.  Relating  to  her  husband 
was  often  for  the  purpose  of  helping  him 
bear  some  of  his  pastoral  load. 

Another  concern  focused  on  the  function 
of  Sunday  school  in  church  life.  Classes 
we  attended  sometimes  lacked  the  depth 
and  commitment  necessary  for  growth. 
Maybe  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  some 


questions.  What  is  the  purpose  of  Sunday  I 
school?  Is  the  original  vision  still  guiding  j 
us?  If  so,  is  it  still  valid?  It  is  no  sin  to  | 

ask  ourselves  if  the  church  is  ready  to  | 

graduate  from  Sunday  school.  " 

A quality  of  church  leadership  which  ' 
seemed  to  be  in  demand  everywhere  was  | 
the  ability  to  uncover  the  gifts  and  po-  ^ 
tential  of  church  members  and  then  to  help  j 
them  release  these  gifts.  j 

The  most  challenging  experiences  for 
me  came  through  learning  to  work  to-  : 

gether  as  a team.  The  intensity  of  our 
time  together  called  for  lots  of  love  to 
carry  us  through  the  times  we  got  ) 

angry  with  each  other,  got  frustrated  with 
slow  decision-making,  or  got  down  on  our- 
selves for  feeling  negative  for  the  above  ! 
and  other  seasons. 

Finally,  my  experiences  increased  my  i 
appreciation  for  the  church.  The  love  I 
felt  1,000  miles  from  home  was  the  same 
I felt  at  home.  And  that  can  only  be  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  — John  D. 
Jantzen 


Bengalis  move  earth  from  a canal  which  is 
being  cleared. 


Bengalis  Open  Canals  | 

Workers  in  the  Noakhali  district  of  , 
southern  Bangladesh  recently  excavated  j 
an  old  canal  and  cut  a new  one.  The  ^ 
drainage  patterns  have  changed  in  the  j 
last  ten  years.  For  nine  months  of  the  ^ 
year,  the  flat,  low-lying  land  is  flooded  | ^ 
so  that  the  farmers  can  only  grow  one  rice  j ^ 
crop.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  i j 
land  dries  up,  sometimes  even  before  the 
rice  is  ready  to  harvest.  The  district;  ^ 
government  of  Noakhali  invited  Men-  ^ 
nonite  Central  Committee  to  participate;  . 
in  its  “comprehensive  drainage  scheme  i j 
to  excavate  seven  miles  of  old  canals.  MCC;, 
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provided  the  wheat  to  pay  the 
workers  and  one  supervisor  to  oversee 
the  project. 

The  excavated  canals  provide  drainage 
during  the  rainy  season  and  help  store 
water  during  the  dry  season.  Another 
benefit  of  the  canals  is  that  some  people 
can  get  work  when  employment  is  scarce. 
With  the  earth  that  is  removed  from  the 
excavation,  roads  are  built. 

For  the  work  on  the  old  canals  plus 
that  on  350  feet  of  a new  canal,  MCC 
paid  out  130  tons  of  wheat.  The  project 
provided  work  for  several  hundred  people 
each  day  for  several  months.  This  was  a 
temporary  project. 

The  major  need  in  Noakhali  is  during 
the  winter  when  dry  crops  other  than 
rice  are  promoted.  Wheat,  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, and  sunflowers  are  being  introduced. 
At  best,  these  projects  serve  as  models 
for  the  development  of  a more  diverse 
agriculture  in  Bangladesh. 


Greater  Internal 
Disciplinejndia 


Many  observers  evaluate  current  emer- 
gency measures  in  India  positively,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  Kniss. 

“Much  greater  discipline  is  evident 
throughout  the  country,”  he  said.  “Trains 
run  on  time.  Workers  go  to  government 
offices  on  time  and  stay  until  closing.” 

Paul  and  Esther  Kniss  have  lived  in 
the  Bihar  state  of  India  since  1950  as 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  representa- 
tives. They  are  on  a three-month  fur- 
lough in  North  America. 

Recent  legislation  for  land  reform  and  ur- 
ban property  limits  will  have  wide  conse- 
quences, Paul  said.  He  pointed  to  new 
laws  which  limit  individual  farm  owner- 
ship to  18  acres.  Excess  land  is  to  be 
divided  among  poorer  citizens. 

Concerning  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
Bihar,  the  Knisses  explained  that  the 
church  is  small  with  a combined  believing 
community  of  about  1,000  scattered 
throughout  the  Palma  district. 

No  missionaries  work  directly  with  the 
church  at  this  point,  excepting  Ernest 
and  Mary  Smucker  who  are  on  the  Nav 
Jivan  hospital  staff  for  a special  one-year 
assignment.  Since  1968,  Knisses  have 
lived  m Ranchi,  about  50  miles  from  the 
church  area.  But  they  continue  to  relate 
to  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Bihar,  par- 
ticipating in  general  meetings  from  time 
to  time  and  serving  on  some  committees, 
f With  the  lowering  missionary  profile 
,^he  Bihar  church  has  had  some  painful 
idjustment,  Paul  said.  “For  a time  the 
dea  of  mission  disengagement  caused 
ear  and  loss  of  vision.  But  the  church  is 
low  taking  more  leadership,  gaining 
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Esther  and  Paul  Kniss 

vision,  moving  ahead  more  aggressively.” 
From  their  base  in  Ranchi,  Esther  and 
Paul  Kniss  are  involved  in  Christian  wit- 
ness in  varying  ways.  Esther  provides  an 
afternoon  Sunday  school  experience  for 
community  children.  Together  they  offer 
a weekly  interchurch  Bible  class  in 
English. 

“The  class  has  been  profitable,”  Esther 
said.  It  has  been  a real  time  of  shar- 
ing together  among  all  kinds  of  people 
with  all  kinds  of  problems  and  joys.” 

Both  Esther  and  Paul  participate  in 
Bible  Society,  YMCA,  and  YWCA  ef- 
forts. They  manage  Good  Books,  a 
literature  center.  As  regional  superin- 
tendent of  Emmanuel  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, Paul  relates  as  a pastoral  adminis- 
trator to  eight  Christian  hospitals. 

“In  many  ways  our  work  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  what  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  North  America  are  doing,” 
Esther  suggested.  “But  we  feel  God  is 
working  and  we  are  happy  in  His  service.” 
“We  anticipate  returning  to  India  in 
August,  Paul  concluded,  “and  want  to 
be  as  flexible,  as  positive,  and  as  dynamic 
as  our  Lord  would  have  us  — to  grasp 
opportunities  in  these  somewhat  difficult 
but  ever  challenging  times.” 

Twelve  Overseas 
Missionaries  Depart 
During  July 

A number  of  workers  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.)  left 
North  America  during  July  for  overseas 
assignments.  The  group  included  three 
persons  to  Asia,  four  to  Europe,  and 
five  to  South  America. 

Florence  Nafziger,  who  has  worked  as 
a nurse  in  India  since  1945,  returned  to 
Indore  where  she  is  an  instructor  in 
the  School  for  Graduate  Nurses.  Indore  is 
600  miles  north  and  west  of  Dhamtari 
center  of  the  Mennonite  Church  of  India. 


Her  address  is  Box  170,  Indore  M P 
452001,  India. 

Mary  and  Ernest  Smucker,  Goshen  Ind 
are  living  in  Bihar,  India,  where  he  is  a 
staff  physician  and  surgical  instructor  at 
Nav  Jivan  Hospital.  Their  address  is 
Satbarwa,  Palamu  District,  Bihar,  India. 
The  hospital  is  a partnership  of  the  India 
(Bihar)  Mennonite  Church  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions. 

Mary  Ann  and  Herman  Hartzler 
with  Stanley  and  Ion,  overseas  mission 
associates  working  with  Gospel  Missionary 
Union,  returned  to  Spain  where  Herman 
resumed  responsibilities  as  radio  techni- 
cian. The  Union  team  shares  the  gospel 
m Arabic  and  Berber  with  North  Africans 
by  radio  and  literature.  Their  address: 
Apartado  570,  Malaga,  Spain. 

Wilma  and  David  Shank  are  living  in 
Scotland  and  studying  at  the  University  at 
Aberdeen  as  part  of  their  assignment  in 
relating  to  independent  churches  in  French- 
speaking  West  Africa.  The  Shanks  were 
missionaries  in  Belgium  from  1950- 
1973.  Their  address:  University  of  Aber- 
deen, Department  of  Religious  Studies 
Aberdeen,  AB9  2UB,  Scotland. 

Lois  and  Clifford  Amstutz,  overseas 
mission  associates  working  with  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  are  in  Bolivia  Their 
address:  Casilla  213,  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia. 

Dianne  Emmert,  Molalla,  Ore.,  is  an 
overseas  mission  associate  teacher  at  Escola 
Bandeirante  in  Ceres,  Brazil.  Her  address. 

C. P.  78,  Ceres,  Goias,  Brazil. 

Casas  New  Spanish 
Literature  Secretary 

Arnoldo  J.  Gasas, 

Mishawaka,  Ind.,  has 
accepted  the  position 
of  associate  secretary 
for  Spanish  Congrega- 
tional Education  and 
Literature  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries, 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  begin- 
ning Aug.  2.  A 1968 

n^  Hesston  ™..„.„„^asas 
(Kan.)  Gollege,  Casas  worked  the  past  six 
years  as  a garment  fitter  at  Gilbert’s  Men’s 
Store  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Originally  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, Casas  moved  to  the  U.S.  in  Novem- 
ber 1964.  He  and  Edith  Snvder  were 
married  in  August  1971. 

Arnoldo’s  appointment  is  a joint  one 
by  MBCM  and  Mennonite  Publishing 
House  as  an  immediate  above-budget  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonite  congregations.  Special  funds 
will  be  needed,  some  of  which  will  come 
from  Christmas  Sharing  Funds. 

In  his  work  with  MBCM  Casas  will 
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maintain  contacts  with  Spanish-speaking 
congregations  in  the  North  America 
concerning  their  needs  for  Spanish  re- 
source materials  and  leadership  training. 
In  Spanish  curriculum  development  he 
will  work  closely  with  Mennonite  Publish- 
ing House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  He  will  also 
edit  Ecos  Menonitas,  a churchwide  pub- 
lication for  Spanish-speaking  Mennonites. 


Colorado  Recovery  Units 
Move  Into  Action 

As  of  Aug.  5,  35  Mennonite  Disaster 
volunteers  were  on  the  job  cleaning  up 
rubble  which  the  Big  Thompson  River 
left  behind  when  it  flooded  Big  Thompson 
Canyon  along  a 30-mile  stretch  between 
Estes  Park  and  Loveland,  Colo. 

The  volunteer  total  was  expected  to 
climb  to  about  120  within  a few  days  as 
MDSers  from  other  areas  of  Colorado, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  arrived,  according 
to  Colorado  State  MDS  chairman,  Delmar 
Schroeder,  of  Eaton,  Colo.,  who  is  direct- 
ing the  project. 

Although  Colorado  state  MDS  officers 
were  on  the  scene  the  morning  after 
the  flash  flood  hit  Sunday  night,  Aug.  1, 
they  were  not  able  to  gain  access  to  the 
area  until  several  days  later  because  the 
river  runs  through  a canyon  as  narrow 
as  150  yards  across  at  some  places  with 
rock  walls  as  high  as  six  stories,  making 
entry  difficult. 

Volunteers  who  arrived  shortly  after 
the  disaster  occurred  went  to  work  in 
Red  Cross  emergency  programs  and  as 
case  workers  until  the  MDS  operation 
could  get  underway. 

At  least  200  permanent  homes  in  ad- 
dition to  vacation  homes  and  trailers  are 
estimated  to  be  damaged  by  the  flood. 
When  the  MDS  recovery  operation  began 
several  days  after  the  flood,  the  death  toll 
was  pushing  100  and  825  persons  were 
still  listed  as  missing.  Bodies  were 
being  brought  out  of  the  canyon  by 
helicopter  since  ground  transportation  was 
difficult. 

Punjab  Farmers 
Receive  Water 

There  is  enough  water  in  the  Punjab 
region  of  Pakistan  to  irrigate  all  its 
arable  land.  Yet  Pakistani  farmers  do  not 
have  enough  water  to  keep  their  fields 
productive. 

The  word  Punjab  means  “land  of  five 
rivers.”  Coming  from  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  of  India  and  Kashmir,  four 
other  rivers  flow  across  Pakistan  and 
empty  into  the  Indus  River.  In  spite  of 


a canal  system  built  by  the  British  in 
the  1920s,  all  of  this  water  does  not 
fill  the  needs  of  the  Pakistanis. 

With  the  water  for  irrigation  available, 
the  Church  of  Pakistan  organized  the 
Agricultural  Extension  and  Farmers’ 
Training  Center  (AEFTC),  funded  through 
CARE.  One  of  the  AEFTC’s  major  proj- 
ects is  land  leveling  and  water  manage- 
ment. In  order  to  use  water  efficiently 
the  farmland  needs  to  be  surveyed,  then 


leveled  with  soil  scrapers  and  land 
planes. 

Mennonite  Volunteers  have  worked  in 
the  project  since  1960  helping  to  develop 
locally  made  scrapers  and  training  Pakis- 
tanis to  run  tractors.  A drag-carry  scraper 
from  the  United  States  was  brought  to  Pak- 
istan because  it  had  been  successful  in 
Turkey.  Phil  Schmidt,  Moundridge,  Kan., 
and  Dan  Birky,  Kalispell,  Mont.,  worked 
with  the  scraper’s  local  fabricator  to 
implement  changes  that  would  help  the 
scraper  to  stand  up  in  rugged  conditions. 
Roger  Kennell,  Roanoke,  111.,  worked  on  a 
bullock-pulled  scraper.  David  Lutz, 
Barto,  Pa.,  is  presently  the  only  volunteer 
at  the  project. 

Reducing  the  degree  of  slope  in  a field 
significantly  lessens  the  amount  of 
water  needed  to  cover  one  field.  Laying 
out  larger  field  units  increases  the  amount 
of  land  actually  used  in  cultivation. 
Smaller  farmers  have  difficulty  seeing  the 
advantages  of  the  levelling  process. 


New  Faces  in  Volunteer  Programs 


From  July  13  to  23  a group  of  38 
new  volunteers  and  eight  children  gathered 
at  Mennonite  Central  Committee  head- 
quarters in  Akron,  Pa.,  for  orientation 
before  leaving  for  assignments  both  over- 
seas and  in  North  America. 

In  addition  to  sessions  by  MCC  staff 
persons,  Delbert  Erb,  a Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  in  Argentina 
for  25  years,  and  J.  Daniel  Hess,  com- 
munications professor  at  Goshen  Col- 
lege, were  resource  persons  for  the 
orientation. 


Shown  here  in  the  first  row,  left  to  I 
right  are:  Justus  and  Salome  Holsinger; 
Donna  Hershberger  to  MCC,  Akron,  ' 
Pa.;  Carol  Eshleman  to  MCC,  Akron, 
Pa.;  Twila  and  Ed  Miller  and  son 
Kirk,  to  Butwal,  Nepal.  Second  row: 
Lois  and  Clifford  Amstutz  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Bolivia;  Nancy  and  Carl  Hess  to  Thoba 
Bosin,  Lesotho;  Crystal  Amstutz  to 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia;  third  row;  C.  Paul 
Amstutz  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  and  Anne 
and  Terry  Stuckey  to  Ouagadougou,  Up- 
per Volta. 
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"War  Lecture"  Given 
250  Times 


E.  J.  Swalm 


E.  J.  Swalm  of  Collingwood,  Ont.,  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  teaching  conscientious 
objection. 

He  has  given  his  “war  lecture”  more 
than  250  times,  has  organized  seminars 
and  peace  committees  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.,  and  counseled  hundreds  of  individuals 
in  Europe  and  Israel  as  well  as  North 
America. 

Swalm,  a bishop  of  the  Brethren  in 
Christ  Church  in  Ontario  and  minister  for 
56  years,  bases  his  stance  against  war  on 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  principles 
of  life  and  human  relationships  outlined 
by  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 


Even  Soap  Containers 
Can  Be  Useful 


Eugene  Ciesbrecht  demonstrates  his  soap 
cutter. 


Eugene  Ciesbrecht  works  with  soap  for 
relief  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  He  was  bothered 
by  reports  that  large  quantities  of  the 


cardboard  boxes  containing  soap  could 
not  be  used  in  receiving  countries.  So  he 
found  a container  that  might  be  useful. 

A chat  with  a friend  working  in  a dairy 
plant  resulted  in  his  bringing  home  sev- 
eral dozen  large  metal  pails  with  airtight 
metal  lids.  He  could  have  as  many  as 
he  wanted  for  ten  cents  apiece. 

But  packing  the  square-cut  pieces  of 
soap  into  the  round  pails  resulted  in  a 
great  waste  of  space.  Eugene  then  made 
a mold  to  produce  soap  that  fit  the  metal 
containers. 

Ciesbrecht  works  for  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  (Man.)  which  prepared 
23,829  pounds  of  soap  for  exportation 
last  year. 


Amstutz  Family  Now 
Located  in  Bolivia 


The  Amstutz  Family.  Surrounding  Clifford 
Amstutz  (center),  are  Lynell,  Neil,  Lois, 

Crystal,  and  C.  Paul. 

Clifford  and  Lois  Amstutz,  with  their 
family,  are  setting  up  housekeeping  in 
Bolivia  as  of  the  end  of  last  month. 
They  left  the  U.S.  on  July  24. 

Lois  and  Clifford  will  be  stationed  in 
Cotoca,  from  where  Clifford  will  be 
part  of  a five-member  tuberculosis  team. 
He  is  a registered  nurse  as  well  as  an 
agriculturist.  Lois  will  study  Spanish  in- 
itially and  then  will  find  her  place  of 

service. 

Preceding  the  rest  of  the  family  to 

Bolivia  was  Amstutzes’  oldest  son,  Wen- 
dell, and  his  wife,  Karen,  who  are  self- 
supporting  missionaries.  It  was  Wen- 
dell’s commitment  to  Bolivia  that  in- 
fluenced the  rest  of  the  family  to  con- 
sider that  country  as  a possible  place 
for  them  to  serve. 

Crystal,  20,  who  graduated  from 
Hesston  College  this  year  with  a degree 
in  child  care,  will  teach  small  children 
in  a rural  school  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area. 


“I’ll  probably  start  out  without 
a building,  ” she  says,  ““then  move  to  one 
without  a roof,  and  then,  if  I’m  lucky. 
I’ll  have  a blackboard  and  chalk.  ” 

C.  Paul’s  tasks  are  not  fully  determined 
yet. 

The  Amstutz  family  will  be  located  in 
five  different  places,  the  younger 
children  going  to  school  in  Chochabamba, 
but  their  unity  of  purpose  and  vision  is 
what  counted  in  the  decision-making 
process. 

Summer  VSers  Conclude 
Assignments 

Corpus  Christi  and  Premont  Mennonite 
congregations  had  a farewell  picnic  in 
Kingsville,  Tex.,  in  late  July  to  honor 
summer  VSers  Sue  Gotwals,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Karla  Kauffman,  Zanesfield,  Ohio;  and 
Luis  Hernandez,  Isabela,  P.  R. 

The  VSers  formed  the  South  Texas 
Team  and  under  the  direction  of  Premont 
VSers  Jan  and  Don  Rheinheimer  assisted 
area  churches  in  various  summer  projects. 
Team  members  taught  Bible  school, 
served  as  camp  counselors,  and  before 
returning  home  on  Aug.  4 painted  at  Taft 
(Tex. ) Mennonite  Church. 

“The  group  helped  to  rejuvenate  our 
MYFers  with  their  energetic  spirit,” 
said  Lupe  Garcia  of  Corpus,  who  helped 
orient  the  group  and  coordinate  activities. 
“Here  in  Corpus  we  can  see  interest 
stirring.  We  want  to  keep  it  stirred  in 
preparation  for  the  big  youth  convention 
in  Estes  Park  next  summer,”  he  said. 

The  south  Texas  trio  were  among  24 
summer  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
VSers  concluding  their  terms  in  August, 
ten  of  whom  served  with  Out-Spokin’, 
five  on  the  Latino  Youth  Team. 

Latino  Youth  Team  members  traveled 
for  nine  weeks  among  Mennonite 
churches  in  Puerto  Rico,  sharing  in  song 
and  testimony  and  assisting  churches  in 
summer  activities.  Leading  the  team  were 
Ambrosio  and  Jennie  Encarnacion,  Opa 
Locka,  Fla.;  along  with  Belinda  Bustos, 
Davenport,  Iowa;  Yvonne  Diaz,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  and  Ruben  Nunez,  Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Radio  Opportunities 
Available  in  Italy 

Evangelical  radio  broadcasting  to  Italy 
continues  to  address  the  needs  of  lis- 
teners and  in  recent  months  has  faced 
some  fascinating  new  opportunities,  ac- 
cording to  Elio  Milazzo,  chairman  of  the 
Italian  Mennonite  Church,  speaker  on 
Parole  di  Vita,  and  chairman  of  the 
Italian  Evangelical  Alliance. 
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With  tensions  shaking  Italy,  the  radio 
ministry  is  facing  greater  opportunities 
than  ever,  Elio  told  a group  of  broad- 
casters in  late  June  in  Monte  Carlo, 
Monaco. 

Addressing  the  fifth  international  con- 
ference of  Trans  World  Radio,  Elio 
said,  “There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  the  fight  against  cosmic  powers 
and  superhuman  forces  of  evil  is  going 
easy.” 

Radio  amateurs  have  their  place  among 
broadcasters,  he  said,  but  added,  “In 
the  battle  of  faith,  there  is  no  place  for 
‘faith  amateurs.’  ” 

He  noted  that  government  control  has 
been  a major  hindrance  to  widespread 
use  of  radio  to  spread  the  gospel  in  Italy. 

The  mushrooming  of  EM  stations  across 
Italy  offers  some  hope  for  an  alternative 
to  the  government  broadcasting 
system  (RIA).  But  their  existence  is 
precarious,  Elio  said. 

And  these  small  stations  have  not  been 
able  to  attract  a big  enough  audience  to 
compete  successfully  against  the  national 
broadcast. 

Evangelicals  have,  nevertheless,  favor- 
able access  to  the  Italian  audience 
through  Trans  World  Radio.  Beginning  in 
April  1975,  commercially  operated 
Radio  Monte  Carlo  decided  to  broadcast 
in  the  Italian  language  secular  programs 
especially  suited  to  youth  from  7:00  a.m. 
to  7:30  p.m.  each  day.  At  7:30  p.m., 
which  is  the  end  of  RMC’s  commercial 
broadcast  day,  the  Italian  Evangelicals 
can  begin  releasing  their  Christian  broad- 
casts, thereby  catching  the  large  Italian 
audience. 

New,  more  powerful  antennas  built 
specially  for  Italy  make  it  possible  for  the 
signal  to  be  heard  clearly  all  over  Italy. 
The  programs  are  also  released  at  a much 
better  frequency  adjacent  to  the  national 
radio  frequency. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  these  new  op- 
portunities to  reach  Italy,  Elio  is  attempting 
to  mobilize  the  resources  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical broadcasters  and  churches  working 
in  Italv. 

New  Artists  Series 
Announced  at  GC 

A new  cultural  series  of  music,  dance, 
and  drama  at  Goshen  College  will  sup- 
plant the  Lecture-Music  Series  which  the 
college  has  sponsored  for  70  seasons, 
announced  Thomas  E.  Marquis,  chairman 
of  the  L-M  Series  study  committee. 

The  series  will  now  be  called  the 
Goshen  College  Artists  Series.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  performing  arts. 

A separate  Lecture- Issues  Series  is  now 
awaiting  implementation  by  another 
planning  committee. 

Four  programs  in  the  Artists  Series 


with  a budget  of  $20,000  will  replace 
previous  series  that  had  more  programs 
and  a lower  budget. 

“We  want  to  put  more  money  into 
fewer  programs,  ” said  Marquis.  “With  the 
high  cost  of  talent,  this  restructuring 
allows  us  to  work  with  better-known  per- 
formers. ” 

Programs  for  the  1976-77  Artists 
Series  will  feature  the  Count  Basie  Or- 
chestra, Oct.  15;  Robert  Merrill  and  the 


First  Mennonite  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  celebrated  the  opening  of  Paul’s 
Porch  and  the  coming  of  their  first  Volun- 
tary Service  workers  with  open  house  on 
June  27.  Paul’s  Porch  is  a new  approach  to 
the  church’s  earlier  attempt  to  provide 
emergency  lodging  and  counseling  to 
transient  young  men  referred  by  local 
agencies.  VSers  work  with  members  of  the 
congregation  in  setting  goals  and  esta- 
blishing policies  for  the  Paul’s  Porch 
ministry.  Columbus  VSers  are  Dennis 
and  Kaye  Book,  Akron,  Pa.,  and  Ralf 
Meier,  Wellman,  Iowa.  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  welcomes 
requests  for  assistance  in  mission  from 
local  congregations.  Write  John  Eby,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Peggy  and  Paul  Wyse,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  overseas  associates  with  Wy- 
cliffe  Bible  Translations  in  Lima,  Peru, 
reported  in  mid-June  that  Paul  was  help- 
ing to  distribute  the  Huambisa  New  Tes- 
tament for  the  first  time.  Huambisa  is 
the  fifth  completed  New  Testament  in 
an  Indian  language  for  Peru.  The  dis- 
tributors traveled  over  the  Andes  from 
Lima  by  rugged  road  and  then  transferred 
the  Scriptures  to  a dugout  canoe  on  the 
Maranon  River  for  the  last  week  of  trav- 
el. “We  are  thrilled  to  be  able  to  help 
in  this  way,  ” wrote  the  Wyses. 

Sarah  Petersheim  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  after 
teaching  two  years  in  Christian  Academy, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  as  an  overseas  as- 
sociate with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Out-Spokin’s  September  schedule  in- 
cludes a Hocking  County,  Ohio,  bike  hike 
for  young  adults  (18  and  up)  and  a fam- 
ily backpacking  hike  in  southern  Indiana. 
The  bike  hike  from  Sept.  24  to  26  will 
give  bikers  opportunity  to  explore  caves 
and  other  scenic  attractions  of  Hocking 
County  located  60  miles  south  of  Colum- 
bus. Bikers  will  carry  all  gear  on  their 
bikes.  Kim  and  Char  Kellogg,  Voluntary 


New  York  Metropolitan  Opera,  Nov.  11; 
“An  Evening  of  Mime,  ” Jan.  27;  and  the  | 
Stuttgart  Chamber  Orchestra,  Mar.  5.  i 

The  current  policy  of  offering  a 25  \ 

percent  discount  to  high  school  student  ; 
groups  of  ten  or  more  will  be  continued. 

The  committee  of  faculty,  students,  and  I 
community  members  that  planned  the  1976-  ^ 

77  Artists  Series  encourages  freewill  i 
contributions  to  help  support  the  higher  | 
budget  allotted  the  Series  this  year. 


Service  workers  in  Killbuck,  Ohio,  will  ; 
lead  devotionals.  The  family  backpacking  j 
hike  from  Sept.  10  to  12  will  begin  a I 
few  miles  southeast  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  j 
in  Hoosier  National  Forest.  The  hike  in-  j 
eludes  opportunity  for  fishing  for  those  H 
with  an  Indiana  license.  For  more  infor-  | 
mation  on  these  or  other  fall  Out-Spokin’ 
hikes  contact:  Jerry  Miller,  Box  370,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514  i 

After  eleven  years  in  Israel  the  John 
Wenger  family  returned  to  North  America 
in  early  August.  John  had  been  working 
with  Sharon  Tours  as  part  of  the  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions’  Israel  team.  He 
is  now  with  Bryan  Tours,  Jackson,  MiSs. 

Herald  Press  has  just  published  Cotton  , 
Patch  Parables  of  Liberation,  by  Clarence  i 
Jordan  and  Bill  Lane  Doulos.  Jordan  is 
known  for  the  founding  of  Koinonia,  an 
interracial  farming  community  near 
Americus,  Ga.,  and  his  Cotton  Patch 
rendition  of  the  New  Testament.  Doulos 
is  currently  a full-time  lay  staff  person  | 
for  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  providing  social  services  to  j 
the  poor.  The  book  is  a paperback  ori-  i 
ginal  and  sells  for  $1.95. 

A senior  citizens  retreat  will  be  held 
at  Little  Eden  Camp.  Onekama,  Mich., 
from  Sept.  4 to  10.  Resource  persons  are  , 
Tilman  Smith  and  A.  J.  Metzler.  J 

Thirty  students  enrolled  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Greek  course  at  the  Associated  j 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  on  July  17  | 

for  a six-week  introductory  course.  For  | 
some  of  the  thirty  students.  Elementary 
Greek  is  a qualifying  course  to  enter  the 
advanced  Seminary  Greek  courses  in  ' 

September.  For  others  it  is  both  a quali- 
fying course  and  a completing  course. 
These  are  college  students  who  are  com- 
pleting requirements  for  college  gradua- 
tion and  for  seminary  entrance. 

All  former  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
workers  in  Manitoba  are  invited  to  a re- 
union at  Camp  Assiniboia  on  Sept.  26. 

The  purpose  of  the  reunion  is  to  organize 
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an  association  which  would  work  with 
MCC  (Man.)  as  a resource  in  recruit- 
ment and  in  ministering  to  returning 
workers,  among  other  services.  The 
reunion  is  being  planned  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  consisting  of  four  ex-MCC 
workers  and  staff  from  the  MCC  (Canada) 
and  MCC  (Man.)  offices.  For  registration 
forms  and  information  write  to:  Peter 
Penner,  MCC  (Man.),  101-1483  Pembina 
Hwy.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada  R3T 
2C7. 

Way  to  Life  is  opening  doors  in  Belize, 
according  to  Daniel  Ness,  Eastern  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions  worker.  During  a 
furlough  visit  to  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  he  reported  that  the 
Carib  people  of  southeastern  Belize  are 
responding  to  both  broadcast  and  Bible 
courses.  Radio  is  integral  to  the  nation’s 
communication  network  and  most  house- 
holds have  receivers.  “Way  to  Life  is 
effective  because  the  program  speaks  where 
it  counts,”  Daniel  Ness  said.  Mennonite 
workers  anticipate  a church-planting 
ministry  growing  out  of  the  radio  witness. 

Spencer,  (Okla.)  Mennonite  Church 
members  are  eager  for  the  arrival  of 
Voluntary  Service  workers  who  will  open 
a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  unit  on 
Aug.  23.  Spencer  requested  VS  to  assist 
in  community  outreach,  particularly  in 
Green  Pastures,  a black  community  nearby. 
VSers  will  work  with  various  community 
organizations  in  recreation,  gardening,  and 
auto  repair.  They  will  help  operate  a local 
food  co-op  and  work  with  parents  of 
handicapped  children.  In  addition  to  new 
outreach,  VSers  will  help  with  regular 
church  activities.  “We  want  to  keep  on 
doing  what  we  can,  even  though  we  re 
small,”  said  Sadie  Mast  whose  husband, 
Moses,  pastors  the  church.  “There  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  be  done  with  young  people 
in  clubs  and  other  activities.  VS  should  be 
a boost.” 

Alice  Hershberger,  Story  Friends  editor, 
underwent  major  surgery  on  July  28  for 
what  was  diagnosed  as  a widespread 
malignancy.  Story  Friends  readers  who 
would  like  to  send  cards  or  letters  to  Alice 
should  address  her  at.  616  Walnut  Ave- 
nue, Scottdale,  PA  15683. 

Roy  Kreider  reported  from  Tel  Aviv. 
Israel,  that  opportunity  for  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  personal  counseling  has 
been  opening.  “We  welcome  this  ministry 
both  to  the  young  in  faith  and  those 
who  have  had  many  years  to  mature, 
feeling  that  it  is  an  important  help  to 
healing  within  the  Lord’s  body  here,  ” 
Roy  wrote.  During  July  Roy  conducted  a 
series  of  biblically  based  studies  on  disci- 
pleship  with  the  congregation  which 
gathers  in  Joppa  where  Bertha  and  Paul 
Swarr  carry  pastoral  leadership. 

The  18th  student  to  complete  the 
two-year  church  leadership  course  graduated 


from  the  Good  News  Training  Institute, 
Accra,  Ghana,  July  18.  The  ceremony  was 
held  at  Nima  Temple,  a Church  of  the 
Lord  (Aladura)  congregation.  Educational 
Director  Erma  Grove  awarded  the  diploma. 
Other  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions’ 
workers  who  relate  to  the  Institute  are 
Delores  and  J.  Stanley  Friesen. 

Thirty-five  local  church  leaders  partici- 
pated in  a June  retreat  planned  by  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Conference.  Held 
at  the  conference  campgrounds  in  Bra- 
gado,  the  retreat  considered  together 
“Structure  and  Authority  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Church  ” under  the  leadership  of 
missionary  Frank  Byler.  In  July 
Anna  and  Frank  Byler  visited  the  congre- 
gation in  Choele  Choel,  Argentina,  shar- 
ing also  in  an  area  pastors’  fellowship. 
“We  have  been  very  much  encouraged 
in  almost  all  the  congregations  we  have 
been  visiting,  ” they  wrote. 

David  Thompson,  of 
Mennonite  Broadcasts  Inc., 
announces  the  launching 
of  the  Invitation  to  Live 
Campaign  being  produced 
by  the  Mennonite  Church, 

Church  of  the  Brethren, 

Mennonite  Brethren  Church, 
and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church.  The  logo  for  this  campaign  appears 
above.  The  primary  audience  is  “persons 
with  the  potential  for  sharing  hope  among 
the  hopeless,  trust  among  the  fearful,  and 
community  for  the  lonely.  ” For  further 
information  about  this  campaign,  write 
Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrrisonburg, 
VA  22801. 

Former  wards,  workers,  and  foster 
parents  of  the  A.  M.  Children  s Home, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  with  their  families,  are 
invited  to  a Home  reunion  on  Aug. 
21  and  22  at  the  Maple  Glen  church 
adjacent  to  the  Home  property.  Meals 
are  planned  on  the  grounds  for  Saturday 
noon  and  evening  with  a carry-in  lunch 
on  Sunday  noon.  Public  services  are 
planned  for  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday 
morning.  For  information  regarding  lodg- 
ing, program,  and  travel  contact  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Puffinburg,  Springs  PA 
15562,  or  phone  814-662-3133. 

An  installation  service  for  Stanlee 
Kauffman  was  held  on  July  18  at  Tuttle 
Avenue  Mennonite  Church  in  Sarasota. 
Stanlee  was  installed  to  assist  John  H. 
Shenk  as  assistant  pastor.  Stan’s  father, 
Nelson  E.  Kauffman,  now  pastor  at 
Peace  Mennonite  Church  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  gave  a message  entitled  “As  a Son 
with  a Father.”  John  Shenk  gave  the 
charge.  As  pastor’s  wife,  Janice  was 
encouraged  to  be  her  own  person  as  she 
shares  in  Stan’s  ministry.  The  service 
culminated  with  the  laying  on  of 

hands.  The  Kauffman’s  have  two  children: 
Scott,  13,  and  Yvonne,  10.  Their 


present  address  is  3299  Jolson  Ave., 
Sarasota,  FL  33580. 

Seventeen  members  of  the  Crown  Hill 
Mennonite  Youth  Fellowship  of  Rittman, 
Ohio,  took  part  in  an  extended  weekend 
of  voluntary  service  for  the  Crystal 
Ridge  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville, 
M iss.,  from  July  29  to  Aug.  2.  David 
Weaver  is  pastor  of  that  church,  and  Ann 
Zimmerly,  formerly  from  the  Rittman 
area,  assists  in  working  with  the  Choctaw 
Indians.  The  youth  were  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  morning  worship.  They  raised 
money  for  the  project  by  mowing  lawns, 
manning  food  stands  at  sales,  and  the 
like. 

After  an  initial  circulation  of  30,000 
M ennonite-Y our-Way  Travel  Directories, 
reprints  are  now  available  singly  or  in 
bulk  orders,  reports  Leon  Stauffer. 
Several  hundred  have  already  been  sold. 
The  Directory  lists  more  than  1,700 
households  who  asked  to  host  other 
traveling  Mennonites  and  Brethren.  The 
hosts,  from  42  states  and  seven  provinces, 
have  agreed  to  serve  for  1976,  1977, 
and  1978 — all  years  with  major  Menno- 
nite Church  events.  Bulk  orders  are 
particularly  encouraged  from  congrega- 
tional and  Sunday  school  representatives 
or  other  groups  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reduced  rate.  Prices  are  1- 
11  copies,  $2,00  each;  12-99  copies,  $1.20 
each;  and  100  and  up,  $1.00  each. 
Pennsylvania  residents  add  6 percent 
tax.  Mail  your  check  to  Mennonite-Your- 
Way,  Box  1525,  Salunga,  PA  17538. 

Change  of  address:  Calvin  King  from 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  Beech  Men- 
nonite Church,  10037  Easton  St.,  N.E., 
Louisville,  OH  44641.  Glenn  Egli  from 
Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  to  1451  N.  College 
Avenue,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Wayne 
North  from  Louisville,  Ohio,  to  Box  79, 
Kidron,  OH  44636. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

This  subject  of  women’s  role  in  the  church 
lies  very  heavily  upon  my  heart,  particularly 
now  at  this  present  time  in  my  life.  I have  re- 
cently received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  our  Lord  Jesus.  The  Spirit  speaks  to 
me  daily,  moment  by  moment.  My  gift  so  far 
has  been  to  be  an  apostle.  I am  testifying  and 
giving  witness  daily  to  individuals  and  to  churches, 
not  only  Mennonite  but  any  other  church  that 
I might  be  led  to. 

Before  giving  my  testimony  to  our  church 
recently  I talked  with  our  pastor  about  the 
issue  of  women  speaking  in  the  church.  He  con- 
firmed my  questions  with  great  relish. 

There  is  no  discernment  of  the  sex  when  the 
Spirit  is  speaking.  We  as  the  people  speak  of 
and  about  the  Lord,  but  we  don’t  let  Him  be 
Lord.  If  He  chooses  to  speak  through  the  female, 

I do  not  believe  it  is  up  to  anyone  to  put  her 
aside,  (If  in  the  flesh  she  asserts  herself  above 
men,  this  is  another  matter.) — Vickie  A.  Slygh, 
Ottawa,  Ohio. 


REACH  OUT 
BE  A FRIEND 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:31 

Fredericks,  Daniel  P.  and  Teirv,  Reading, 
Pa.,  third  child,  first  son,  Daniel  Paul,  Jr, 
July  19, 1976. 

Harper,  Gregory  and  Karen  (Gerig),  Albany, 
Ore.,  first  child,  Scot  Gregory,  June  18,  1976. 

Horst,  Reuben  and  Ruth  Ann  (Swartz), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Gwendolyn  Dawn,  July  18,  1976. 

Hunsberger,  Feryl  and  Kim  (Hudgins),  Bloom- 
ing Glen,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Travis 
John,  July  12,  1976. 

Knapp,  Peter  and  Leslie  (Carroll),  Webster, 
N.Y.,  second  daughter,  Leah  Elizabeth,  July  5, 
1976.  (First  daughter  deceased.) 

Kratz,  Ray  and  Mary  (Roeschley),  Flanagan, 
111.,  third  son,  Jeremy  John,  June  23,  1976. 

Miller,  Cliff  and  Patty  (Cummings),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Katrina 
Marie,  born  July  14,  1976;  received  for  adoption, 
July  23,  1976. 

Montgomery,  Robert  and  Faye  (Trievel), 
Reading,  Pa.,  second  son,  Geoffrey  Scott,  June 
8,  1976. 

Newcomer,  Lynn  and  Lois  (Falb),  Wellman, 
Iowa,  first  child,  Brian  Eugene,  July  23,  1976. 

Saner,  Harold  and  Donna  (Apple),  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Emily  Jo,  July  9, 
1976. 

Smith,  Carl  and  Jeanne  (Forsha),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  son,  Bradly  Erin,  July  24,  1976. 

Stutzman,  Merle  and  Joyce  (Krabill),  Newton, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Nicole  Dawn, 
May  3,  1976.  (Son  is  deceased.) 

Zehr,  Rick  and  Carol  (Grimm),  Flanagan, 
111.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Dawn,  June  29,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Aubert  — Stoltzfus.  — Georges  Aubert,  Le 
Sentier,  Switzerland,  Reformed  Church,  and 
Shirley  Stoltzfus,  Waterford  cong.,  Goshen,  Ind., 
by  Elmer  Stoltzfus,  May  29,  1976. 

Bishop  — Mast.  — Gary  Lee  Bishop,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Andover  Community  Church  (Chester, 
Vt.),  and  Louise  H.  Mast,  Clarence,  N.Y., 
Clarence  Center  cong.,  by  H.  Earl  Bishop,  father 
of  the  groom,  July  24,  1976. 

Derstine  — Brenneman.  — Galen  Derstine, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Selford  cong.,  and  Susan  Bren- 
neman, Doylestown,  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  by 
Roy  Bucher,  July  31,  1976. 

Eubanks — Mast.  — David  A.  Eubanks,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Independent  Church,  and  Gwen  Mast, 
Clarence,  N.Y.,  Clarence  Center  cong.,  by  How- 
ard S.  Bauman,  July  24,  1976. 

Hostetler  — Wenger  — Larry  Hostetler,  Elk- 
ton  Va.,  Elkton  cong.,  and  Marcia  Wenger, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by 
Harold  Eshleman,  July  24,  1976. 

Reinford  — Hartman.  — Ralph  Reinford,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  Spring  Mount  cong.,  and  Barbara 
Ann  Hartman,  Dalton,  Ohio,  Pleasant  View 
cong.,  by  Carl  V.  Yoder,  July  24,  1976. 

Scheufler  — Carr.  — Charles  Scheufler,  Dun- 
dee, Ohio,  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Virginia 
Carr,  North  Lima,  Ohio,  North  Lima  cong.,  by 
Richard  Bartholomew,  Apr,  25,  1976. 

Sheppard  — Weaver. — Mike  Sheppard,  Ce- 
dar Grove  cong.,  Manistique,  Mich.,  and  Ramona 
Weaver,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  Gulliver,  Mich., 
by  Paul  Weaver,  July  10,  1976. 

Snyder  — Stutzman.  — Samuel  Snyder,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Oak  Grove  cong.  (Smithville,  Ohio), 
and  Beverly  Stutzman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Clinton 


Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  July  24, 
1976. 

Weaver  — Garber.  — Verl  Weaver,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Yellow  Creek  cong.,  and  Gretchen  Gar- 
ber, Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and  J.  Robert  Detweiler, 
June  26,  1976. 

Yoder  — Schwartz.  — Jim  Yoder,  Hicksville, 
Ohio,  and  Rosie  Schwartz,  Grablll,  Ind.,  both 
from  Cuba  Conservative  cong.,  by  John  Yoder, 
July  10,  1976. 

Yousey  — Typhair.  — Glen  David  Yousey,  Car- 
thage, N.Y.,  Naumburg  Cons,  cong.,  and  Debra 
Ann  Typhair,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Lowville  Cons, 
cong.,  by  Elmer  Moser,  July  24,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bence,  Janice  Dena,  daughter  of  W.  Dale 
and  Kathryn  (Kinzey)  Bence,  Schellsburg,  Pa., 
died  at  birth  at  Johnstown  Memorial  Hospital, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  24,  1976.  Surviving  are 
her  parents,  2 brothers  (James  Dale  and  Jeffrey 
Dean),  and  grandparents  (Wilburt  and  Pearl 
Kinzey  and  John  and  Viola  Bence).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Edward  Blackburn  Funer- 
al Home,  July  25,  in  charge  of  Charles  Shetler; 
interment  in  Schellsburg  Cemetery. 

Gerber,  Daniel  Z.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Annie 
(Zehr)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Apr.  14, 
1892;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  July  25,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  June  19, 
1937,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  Leis,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  is  one  sister  (Lena  — 
Mrs.  James  Burmingham).  He  was  a member 
of  Shantz  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  July  28,  in  charge  of  J. 
Lester  Kehl  and  Leslie  H.  Witmer;  interment 
in  Shantz  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  Kendra  Joy,  daughter  of  Paul  and 
Joan  (Yoder)  Gingerich,  was  born  at  Goshen,  Ind., 
June  12,  1976;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  I,  1976;  aged  19  days. 
Surviving  beside  her  parents  are  grandparents 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Gingerich  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Yoder)  and  great-grandparents  (Mrs. 
Mattie  Yoder,  Albert  Gingerich,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Cooley).  Graveside  services  were  held 
at  Clinton  Union  Cemetery,  July  2,  in  charge 
of  Vernon  E.  Bontreger  and  Sherman  Kauffman. 

Kilmer,  Herman  D.,  son  of  Rufus  and  Fannie 
(Ernest)  Kilmer,  was  born  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Nov.  18,  1914;  died  of  cancer  at  Goshen  General 
Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  9,  1976;  aged  61  y. 
On  Mar.  13,  1943,  he  was  married  to  Kathryn 
P.  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Ralph  and  Phillip),  3 daughters  (Marcia 
Kilmer,  Wanda — Mrs.  Allen  Cross,  and  Mrs. 
Connie  Woodrum),  one  stepson  (Delbert  Yoder), 
6 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Catherine  — Mrs. 
Charles  Hale),  and  5 brothers  (Carl,  Guy,  Clin- 
ton, Henry,  and  Orvil).  Two  brothers  and  one 
sister  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a member 
of  Clinton  Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  July  12,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger;  interment  in  Clinton  Union 
Cemetery. 

Lebold,  Samuel,  son  of  Daniel  and  Catherine 
(Streicher)  Lebold,  was  born  near  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Nov.  1,  1904;  died  at  University  Hospital, 
London,  Ont.,  July  10,  1976;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov. 
3,  1927,  he  was  married  to  Emma  Bast,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Howard), 
3 daughters  (Mary  Ellen  — Mrs.  Glen  Zehr, 
Catherine — Mrs.  Kenneth  Roth,  and  Ruth 
Ann  — Mrs.  Donald  Pugh),  14  grandchildren,  and 
5 sisters  (Nancy — Mrs.  David  L.  Erb,  Beana  — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Steinman,  Katie  — Mrs.  Chris  Al- 
brecht, Edna  — Mrs.  Norman  Zehr,  and  Emma  — 
Mrs.  Ervin  Erb).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter,  4 brothers,  and  one  sister.  He  was  a 


member  of  Maple  View  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  July  12,  in  ' 
charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  I 
in  adjoining  cemetery.  > 

Miller,  E.  Alvin,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Mary  | 
(Bender)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
May  17,  1906;  died  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  j 
Goshen,  Ind.,  July  23,  1976;  aged  70  y.  On 
July  30,  1929,  he  was  married  to  Mabel  Helmuth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ned),  ^ 
one  daughter  (Marilyn  — Mrs.  Gaylord  Miller),  , 
10  grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Neomah 
Riegsecker).  Four  brothers  and  2 sisters  are  i 
deceased.  He  was  a member  of  Clinton  Frame  | 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  | 
held  on  July  26,  in  charge  of  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger  and  Ivan  Miller;  interment  in  Clinton 
Union  Cemetery. 

Stalter,  Carl  D.,  son  of  Milo  D.  and  Lois 
(Wingard)  Stalter,  was  born  at  Johnstown,  Pa., 
Aug.  14,  1946;  died  unexpectedly  at  Wads- 
worth, Ohio,  July  15,  1976;  aged  29  y.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  and  2 sisters  (Sandra  — Mrs. 
Gilbert  Gingerich,  and  Linda  — Mrs.  James 
Butti).  He  was  a member  of  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  on 
July  17,  in  charge  of  Gary  Nussbaum;  interment 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

Troyer,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Fannie  | 
(Burkey)  Saltzman,  was  born  in  Milford,  Neb.,  ! 
Jan.  11,  1893;  died  at  Seward  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Milford,  Neb.,  July  17,  1976;  aged  83  y. 

On  Feb.  4,  1912,  she  was  married  to  Melvin 
Troyer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Mar. 

13,  1965.  Surviving  are  4 sons  and  5 daughters 
(Edna — Mrs.  Uriah  Stauffer,  Viola — Mrs. 
Clarence  Stauffer,  Orve,  Leonard,  Verba  — 
Mrs.  Merle  Eicher,  Moneda  — Mrs.  Frank 
Hartzler,  Luetta  — Mrs.  Virgil  Brenneman, 
Wayne,  and  Ray),  29  grandchildren,  and 
33  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  3 sisters  and  2 brothers.  She  was 
a member  of  East  Fairview  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
Oliver  Roth  and  Norman  Beckler;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Troyer,  Minnie,  daughter  of  Terry  and  Mary  i 
(Schrock)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Bucklin  Kan., 
Dec.  20,  1911;  died  at  Sarasota  Memorial  i 
Hospital,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  July  25,  1976;  aged 
64  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Albert)  and 
5 sisters  (Sue  Troyer,  Mrs.  Mattie  Mast, 
Mabel — Mrs.  David  Jones,  Ida — Mrs.  Ben 
Bontrager,  and  Fannie — Mrs.  Jackie  Blucker). 
She  was  a member  of  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  28,  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.;  i 

interment  in  Palms  Memorial  Park.  j 

Zook,  infant  son  of  Marlin  L.  and  L.  Paulene 
(Morrison)  Zook,  was  born  at  Lewistown,  ' 

Pa.,  July  7,  1976;  died  of  respiratory  fail-  , 
ure  due  to  premature  birth  at  Hershey  ] 
Medical  Center,  July  8,  1976;  aged  1 d.  . 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  paternal  grand- 
parents (Jesse  and  Mary  Zook),  and  maternal 
grandparents  (Robert  and  Lennie  Morrison). 
Graveside  services  were  held  at  the  Pleasant  : 

View  Cemetery,  July  11,  in  charge  of 

Charles  and  Samuel  Kauffman. 


Cover  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  625  by  Wallowitch. 


calendar 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 
Washington-Franklin  (S)  Conference,  Reiff  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md,,  Sept.  9. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Mellinger  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  16. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977, 
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items  and  comments 


Says  War  of  Independence 
No  Revolution 

A professor  of  church  history  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  has  asserted 
that,  stictly  speaking,  the  Ameriean  Rev- 
olution was  not  a revolution  at  all  but 
a war  of  independence.  James  H.  Nichols, 
who  is  also  academic  dean  at  the  semin- 
ary, made  that  point  in  a four-lecture 
series  on  “The  Relation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Period  to  Modern  America,”  given 
as  part  of  the  seminary’s  35th  Institute 
of  Theology.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
Russian  schools,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  treated  as  an  anticolonial  up- 
rising, rather  than  as  a revolution  in 
society.  Describing  the  Russian  assess- 
ment as  “essentially  a correct  one,  ” Dr. 
Nichols  noted  that  “in  the  Soviet 
view  the  rights  of  the  rich  were  pre- 
served, the  poor  continued  to  be  exploited, 
minorities  were  badly  treated,  and  the 
Indians  were  all  but  wiped  out.  ” 


Waldensian  Pastor  Wins  Senate  Seat 

In  the  recent  Italian  elections  Tullio 
Vinay,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Chris- 
tian Service  in  Riesi,  Sicily,  has  been 
elected  a Senator  for  the  district  of  Chi- 
vasso  Casale  in  northwestern  Italy.  He 
ran  as  an  independent  on  the  Commu- 
j nist  Party  ticket.  Others  elected  under 
similar  circumstances  included  Raniero 
Valle,  former  editor  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  journal,  and  Mario  Gozzini, 
professor  and  journalist.  Mr.  Vinay,  a 
Waldensian  minister,  was  the  moving 
spirit  behind  Agape,  an  ecumenical 
youth  village  west  of  Turin  built  by 
workcampers  from  many  countries  soon 
after  World  War  II,  including  Mennonite 
' Central  Committee  relief  workers.  In  the 
early  sixties  he  went  to  work  among  poor 
people  in  southern  Italy. 


Calls  on  U.S.  to  Halt 
Arms  Aid  to  Indonesia 

About  60,000  people  of  East  Timor  are 
dead  and  another  100,000  are  prisoners 
i because  of  invading  Indonesian  forces, 

I according  to  the  exiled  minister  for  ex- 
ternal relations  and  information  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  East  Timor, 
which  has  a population  of  670,000. 
Jose  Ramos  Horta  spoke  to  executives 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 


while  in  the  United  States  to  urge  a 
cut-off  of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Indonesia. 
East  Timor  was  a Portuguese  colony  until 
last  December,  when  unilateral  indepen- 
dence was  declared.  Indonesian  forces 
moved  in  shortly  after. 

Laos  Regime  Cool  to 
Foreign  Missionaries 

A Quaker  couple,  Lou  and  Eryl  Kubic- 
ka,  Indochina  representatives  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
based  in  Laos,  confirmed  that  the  Laotian 
communist  regime  is  quietly  seeking  to 
“get  rid”  of  foreign  Christian  missionaries 
while  reluctantly  allowing  religious  ac- 
tivities by  indigenous  Christians.  At  the 
same  time,  they  said  Buddhism  — “a 
nontheistic  religion  ” to  which  most  Lao- 
tians adhere  — is  quite  compatible  with 
the  Marxist-oriented  principles  of  the 
new  government  and  that  some  govern- 
ment officials  openly  practice  it.  They 
also  said  that  despite  considerable  “anti- 
American  rhetoric”  produced  by  the 
regime,  Americans  are  allowed  to  live 
and  work  in  Laos  and  the  Laotian  of- 
ficials are  “extremely  cordial”  to  those 
Americans  working  in  peace  and  re- 
construction projects. 


Penitentiary  Inmate  Ordained 

Phillip  E.  McClendon,  an  inmate  at  the 
Colorado  State  Penitentiary,  Canon  City, 
for  the  past  seven  years,  was  ordained 
a minister  at  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  in 
Commerce  City.  McClendon  was  expected 
to  be  paroled  on  Aug.  15.  He  was  con- 
victed on  a burglary  charge.  He  said  he 
has  been  studying  for  the  ministry  for 
six  years  and  will  work  with  inmates  at 
the  prison  after  he  is  paroled.  He  said 
prison  officials  have  been  cooperative 
with  his  study  program  and  have  assured 
him  he  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
prison  while  on  parole. 


SBC  Plans  Disaster  Work 

The  Brotherhood  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  (SBC)  is 
looking  for  5,000  skilled  Baptists  able  to 
give  almost  immediate  help  to  disaster 
relief  and  special  mission  projects. 
“Basically,  we  want  men  who  can  re- 
spond on  short  notice  for  disaster  re- 


lief activities,  ” said  Norman  Godfrey, 
director  of  the  commission’s  ministries 
section,  and  “men  who  can  participate  in 
mission  projects  and  retired  men  who  will 
make  themselves  available  for  extended 
service.”  Their  names  will  be  computer- 
ized. The  goal  is  to  allow  the  commis- 
sion to  answer  requests  from  SBC  agen- 
cies and  state  conventions  for  emergency 
help  within  an  hour. 


Toll-Free  Number  for  Hunger  Information 

The  Interreligious  Taskforce  on  U.S. 
Food  Policy  has  installed  a nationwide 
toll-free  telephone  service  to  provide  in- 
formation and  recommendations  regarding 
food  aid,  farm  policy,  food  stamps  develop- 
ment assistance,  and  international  econom- 
ic issues.  The  toll-free  number  for  in- 
formation on  federal  legislation  affecting 
food  issues  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  is 
800-424-7292  (Washington,  D.C.,  residents 
call  543-2800).  For  additional  information 
write  George  Chauncey,  WISC  U.S.  Food 
Policy  Taskforce,  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.,  110  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20002. 

Religious  Question  in  U.S.  Survey  Opposed 

Andrew  Leigh  Gunn,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State,  has  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  plans  to  include  a question  on 
religion  in  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau’s  1977 
Current  Population  Survey. 

In  a letter  to  Census  Bureau  Director 
Vincent  P.  Barabba,  Gunn  wrote,  “We 
believe  that  such  a question  would  be 
improper  government  interference  in 
the  sacred  area  of  religion  and  raises 
serious  constitutional  questions.  The 
government  is  prohibited  from  legislating 
in  the  realm  of  religion  and  thus  cannot 
inquire  into  the  religious  persuasion  of 
American  citizens.  ” 

Among  the  reasons  for  opposition  to 
a religious  question  in  the  census,  the 
Americans  United  director  asserted  that 
“it  would  violate  freedom  of  religion  be- 
cause refusal  to  answer  the  census  taker 
constitutes  a punishable  federal  crime. 
Many  individuals  will  refuse  to  state 
their  religion.  It  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state 
because  it  employs  a governmental  in- 
strumentality to  further  religious  pur- 
poses.” 
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The  World  Upside  Down 


It  is  said  that  the  British  army  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  in 
1781  marched  to  surrender  to  the  tune  of  a song  called 
“The  World  Turned  Upside  Down.”  It  was  a humorous 
song  used  in  a nonhumorous  situation. 

As  J.  R.  Burkholder  points  out  in  the  lead  article  of 
this  issue,  there  is  in  Mennonite  theology  a line  beyond 
which  we  do  not  go  in  seeking  to  impose  our  convictions 
on  others.  If  we  choose  to  be  peaceful  and  they  choose 
the  way  of  strife,  we  cannot  impose  peace  upon  them.  Per- 
haps though  it  is  appropriate  to  notice  points  where  the 
priorities  of  the  world  are  upside  down  and  grieve 
about  them.  Indeed,  many  situations  would  be  funny, 
as  the  old  saying  goes,  if  they  were  not  so  serious. 

For  example  it  is  reported  that  three  of  the  top  four 
U.S.  magazine  advertisers  in  1975  were  tobacco  companies. 
In  fact,  six  out  of  the  top  ten  push  tobacco,  one  is 
a liquor  company  and  another  the  U.S.  government.  No 
doubt  considerable  of  the  government’s  advertising  is 
recruitment  for  the  armed  services. 

Is  there  perhaps  some  significance  in  this  that  a ma- 
jority of  these  top  advertisers  have  products  and  services 
to  offer  which  are  questionable?  Is  it  not  a sign  of  a world 
with  priorities  turned  upside  down?  Pressed  about  it, 
people  from  any  of  these  advertisers,  agencies,  and  maga- 
zines would  justify  their  activity  on  the  basis  of  economic 
necessity.  Has  any  of  them  stopped  to  ask 
whether  these  are  the  only  products  or  programs  to  fit  these 
slots  in  the  national  economy? 

A related  observation  is  the  old  story  of  the  money 
spent  for  military  equipment.  Since  1946,  according  to 
The  Washington  Spectator,  the  world  has  spent  $4.5 
trillion  for  armaments  and  related  security  expenses.  About 
one  third  of  this  was  spent  by  the  U.S.  Currently,  in  a 
time  of  supposed  peace,  the  U.  S.  is  budgeting  $97.8  bil- 
lion for  defense.  This  compares  with  $54.1  billion  in  1966 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

At  the  same  time  that  workers  in  legitimate  industries 
are  unemployed  and  many  throughout  the  world  are  hun- 
gry, the  military  industry  is  one  industry  that  is  doing  well. 
According  to  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  in  1972,  worldwide 
spending  for  public  schools  was  $168  for  each  school-age 
child.  Military  expenses  were  $10,405  for  each  soldier.  Is 
this  not  a sure  sign  of  upside-down  values? 

The  Gospel  of  John  states  that  the  Son  was  sent  into 


the  world  not  to  condemn,  but  that  the  world  might  be 
saved.  (3:17).  It  goes  on  to  show,  however,  that  though  judg- 
ment is  not  imposed,  it  is  accepted,  for  many  have  pre- 
ferred darkness  to  light.  The  light  is  here,  but  it  is  rejected, 
for  darkness  is  somehow  more  reasonable  and  acceptable. 

What  is  gained  by  observations  such  as  these?  To  stop 
this  madness  after  military  hardware  seems  like  trying  to 
stop  the  tide  from  coming  in.  No  doubt,  but  as  Jesus  cried 
over  Jerusalem  because  He  had  a vision  which  Jerusalem- 
ites rejected,  so  those  who  follow  Him  will  be  expected  to 
grieve  for  opportunities  and  resources  wasted. 

And  some  are  doing  more  than  grieving.  For  example, 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Congress  de- 
claring that  food  is  a right,  that  “every  person  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  has  the  right  to  food 
— the  right  to  a nutritionally  adequate  diet  — and  that  this 
right  is  henceforth  to  be  recognized  as  a cornerstone  of 
U.S.  policy.  . . . This  right  became  a fundamental  point 
of  reference  in  the  formation  of  legislation  and  administra- 
tive decisions  in  areas  such  as  trade,  assistance,  monetary 
reform,  military  spending.  ...” 

This  resolution  was  introduced  last  September  by 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Representative  Donald 
Fraser.  It  has  been  supported  particularly  by  Bread  for 
the  World,  a U.S.  Christian  citizens’  group  which 
encouraged  the  writing  of  letters.  In  response  to  its  ap- 
peal, 200,000  letters  were  sent  to  Congress  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  At  this  writing  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  legislation  will  be  passed  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, nor  is  it  entirely  clear  what  it  would  accomplish  if 
it  were.  But  it  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  which 
can  be  done  by  people  who  take  the  trouble  to  find  out 
how  to  work  within  our  political  system. 

If  priorities  are  to  be  turned  around,  people  need  to 
turn  them.  We  need  not  assume  that  we  must  be  in 
politics  to  have  influence.  There  are  valid  ways  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  justice  if  we  will  use  them. 

Menno  Simons  wrote  to  magistrates  that  they  should 
“seek  God,  fear  God;  serve  God  with  all  your  might,  do 
justice  to  widows,  orphans,  strangers,  the  sad,  and  the 
oppressed.”  It  would  be  in  the  same  spirit  to  press  on 
governments  the  need  to  include  the  hungry  as  top 
priority.  For  they  are  in  a position  to  do  something  about 
it.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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The  Last  Days 

by  David  Ewert 


“The  Lamb,  Worthy  to  Open  the  Book  with  the  Seven  Seals,”  by  G.  Non- 
nemacher 


Advent  Fever  is  running  high  these  days.  Bookstores 
are  doing  a brisk  business  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers  snap  up  the  latest  paperbacks  on  prophecy.  Many  of 
the  titles  of  these  colorful  publications  have  a sensational 
ring  to  them  (and  some  of  them  have  a touch  of  arrogance; 
for  example,  Revelation  Unsealed  at  Last  — to  mention  only 
one). 

Throughout  church  history  there  have  always  been 
those  who  gave  themselves  to  speculation  or  pandered  to 
curiosity  seekers.  Our  day,  however,  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
characterized  by  a passion  to  know  precisely  the  sequence 
of  historical  events  of  the  end  times. 

The  apocalyptic  mood  of  the  present  era  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  these  Advent  specu- 
lations. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  constant  refrain  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  — all  of  whom  take  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  seriously  — is  “to  watch”  and  “to  be  sober.” 

The  lack  of  sobriety  in  the  area  of  what  theologians 
call  “eschatology”  (the  doctrine  of  last  things)  can  be  at- 
tributed in  some  instances  to  the  failure  of  Bible  readers  to 
understand  how  certain  key  terms  are  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  Everyone  seems  to  be  talking  about  “the  last 
days”  into  which  we  presumably  have  entered,  but  not 
everyone  is  using  that  expression  in  the  same  way.  And 
whereas  our  Lord  warned  His  disciples  against  determining 
“times  and  seasons”  (Acts  1:7),  we  have  many  fine  Chris- 
tian people  who  have  fallen  prey  to  this  very  temptation. 

These  are  those  who  confidently  proclaim  that  the 
last  days  began  with  1948,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  state  of  Israel,  and  that  God  will  wrap  up  this 
present  age  no  later  than  1980.  In  that  case  the  hour  is 
very  late;  and  indeed  it  may  well  be,  that  the  trumpet  will 
sound  in  the  next  little  while.  But  what  about  all  those 
faithful  followers  of  Jesus  throughout  the  long  centuries  of 
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the  Christian  era  who  also  believed  that  they  were  living 
in  the  last  days?  Were  they  wrong?  Our  answer  would  de- 
pend on  how  we  understand  the  term  “last  days.  ” It  may, 
then,  not  be  altogether  in  vain  to  examine  the  New 
Testament  usage  of  this  phrase.  When  did  the  last  days 
begin? 

Beginning  of  the  End.  Peter  saw  the  fulfillment  of  Joel’s 
prophecy,  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all  flesh, 
“in  the  last  days  ” (Acts  2:17),  as  occurring  at  Pentecost.  The 
“last  days  ” had  begun,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  In 
his  first  epistle,  Peter  speaks  of  the  prophets  of  old  who 
wondered  about  the  times  of  Christ’s  coming  (1  Pet.  1:10  f. ). 
But  now  that  Christ  has  been  “manifested  at  the  end  of 
the  times  ” (1  Pet.  1:20),  His  apostles  have  no  further  need 
to  inquire,  for  they  themselves  have  entered  the  “end  of 
the  times” 

Similarly,  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  states  that 
“the  ends  of  the  ages  ’ have  met  in  the  believers  of  the 
apostolic  age  (1  Cor.  10:11).  While  God  spoke  in  many 
and  various  ways  in  the  past,  says  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews,  “in  these  last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  a 
Son  ’ (Heb.  1:2).  Once  again,  in  9:26,  he  writes:  “But  as 
it  is,  he  has  appeared  once  for  all  at  the  end  of  the 
age.  ...”  At  Christ’s  coming  the  last  days  began,  for  the 
age  to  come  invaded  the  present  age.  Christians,  like  other 
people,  live  temporally  in  this  present  age,  while 
spiritually  they  belong  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  age 
to  come.  “The  ‘last  days’  began  with  Christ’s  first  advent 
and  will  end  with  his  second  advent;  they  are  the  days 
during  which  the  age  to  come  overlaps  with  the  present 
age  ” (F.  F.  Bruce,  Acts,  p.  68). 

James  also  held  that  the  church  in  his  day  had  en- 
tered the  “last  days,’’  for  he  scolds  the  wealthy  for  hoard- 
ing treasures  “in  the  last  days’’  (Jas.  5:3).  Even  more 
explicit  is  John.  “Little  children,  ” he  writes,  “it  is  the 
last  hour  ” (1  Jn.  2:18).  That  he  had  the  “last  hour”  of 
this  world’s  history  in  mind  is  clear  from  what  follows: 
“And  as  you  have  heard  that  antichrist  comes,  so  now 
many  antichrists  have  come;  therefore  we  know  that  it  is 
the  last  hour.” 

It  is  also  in  this  sense  that  passages  such  as  2 
Timothy  3:1;  2 Peter  3:3;  and  Jude  18  must  be  understood 
— passages  in  which  some  of  the  evils  of  the  “last  days” 
are  described. 

The  church,  then,  has  always  lived  in  the  “last  days,  ” 
ever  since  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit.  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  held 
that  the  last  days  in  which  they  lived  would  soon  come 
to  an  end  with  the  glorious  return  of  their  Lord. 

Imminence  of  the  End.  Peter  writes,  “The  end  of  all 
things  is  near”  (1  Pet.  4:7).  James  says,  “Establish  your 
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hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  near”  (Jas.  5:8). 
The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  exhorts  his  readers  to  encour- 
age one  another,  and  this  “all  the  more  as  you  see  the 
Day  drawing  near”  (Heb.  10:25).  Paul  too  lives  and 
serves  with  the  recognition  that  “the  appointed  time  has 
grown  very  short”  (1  Cor.  7:29).  (Whether  Philippians  4:5, 
“the  Lord  is  near”  is  strictly  eschatological  is  questioned 
by  some  Bible  readers. ) 

Time  was  seen  by  the  apostles  as  hastening  to  the 
end.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  he  knew  that 
salvation  [was]  is  nearer  to  us  now  than  when  we  first 
believed;  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand” 
(Rom.  13:11,  12).  And  certainly  we  will  have  to  admit 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  nearer  in  1976  then  it  was 
in  AD  56. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  when  the  apostles  failed  to 
see  their  lively  hope  of  Christ’s  return  fulfilled  in  their 
lifetime,  they  set  about  to  recast  their  theology.  Some  see 
in  Paul,  who  wrote  letters  over  a period  of  years,  a gradu- 
al change  in  his  hope  of  the  imminent  return  of  the  Lord. 
But  that  is  hard  to  prove,  for  even  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  hope  still  burns  brightly.  On  the  other  hand  in  1 
Thessalonians  (which  may  be  the  earliest  letter  of  Paul 
we  have),  he  takes  into  account  the  possibility  of  dying 
before  the  rapture  took  place  “whether  we  wake  [live]  or 
sleep  [die]”  (1  Thess.  5:10).  That  Paul  lived,  wrote,  and 
preached  in  the  conviction  that  his  generation  represented 
the  last  generation  of  mankind,  cannot  be  denied.  If  not 
even  the  Son  of  Man  knew  the  day  and  the  hour  when 
the  Father  would  bring  about  the  consummation  of 
this  world’s  history,  we  should  not  expect  an  apostle  to 
know  how  long  the  parousia  would  be  delayed  (particularly 
since  our  Lord  told  His  disciples,  “It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  times  or  seasons  which  the  Father  has  fixed 
by  his  own  authority”  (Acts  1:7). 

The  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament  writers  on 
the“  nearness  ” of  the  end  must  then  not  be  viewed  as 
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self-deception.  It  is  the  proper  stance  of  believers  through- 
out history,  until  the  great  day  comes. 

That  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  sought  to  embarrass 
early  believers  by  pointing  to  the  nonoccurrence  of  the 
Parousia  is  clearly  seen  from  Jude  17  and  2 Peter.  Scoffers 
were  saying,  “Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?” 
And  Peter  responds  by  saying  that  “with  the  Lord  one  day 
is  as  a thousand  years,  and  a thousand  years  as  one  day” 
(2  Pet.  3:8).  Also,  he  explains  that  it  is  not  so  much  a mat- 
ter of  delay  (as  if  the  Lord  had  forgotten  His  promise), 
but  rather  that  God  in  His  patience  is  extending  the  day  of 
grace,  since  “he  does  not  want  anyone  to  perish,  but  that 
all  should  reach  repentance”  (2  Pet.  3:9). 

From  Jesus  on  to  the  lonely  apostle  on  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos  hope  is  sustained  in  the  New  Testament.  And  where 
it  flagged,  the  apostles  exhorted  the  believers  to  “hold 
fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  without  wavering,  for  he 
who  promised  is  faithful”  (Heb.  10:23). 

What  gave  the  early  church  (and  us)  such  an  unshakable 
hope  in  the  return  of  Christ  was  His  first  coming. 
“Christ,  having  been  offered  once  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many,  will  appear  a second  time  ...  to  save  those  who 
are  eagerly  waiting  for  him”  (Heb.  9:28).  The  final  victory 
of  God’s  kingdom  over  all  evil  powers  is  won  by  the 
“Lamb  that  was  slain”  (see  the  Book  of  Revelation).  The 
first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  are  related  as  lightning  to 
thunder,  said  Karl  Heim  — the  one  assures  the  other.  We 
always  live  in  the  twilight  shortly  before  sunrise. 

The  Last  Days.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  not  only 
inaugurated  the  “last  days,  ” but  the  Spirit  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  what  is  yet  to  come.  It  is  the  firstfruits  of  the  great 
harvest  that  we  are  to  enjoy  in  the  end. 

We  must  distinguish,  then,  between  “the  last  days  ” and 
“the  last  day.”  Repeatedly  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  “last 
day.”  “And  I will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day”  is  the 
promise  of  Jesus  to  those  who  believe  in  Him  (Jn.  6:39, 
44,  54).  Martha  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  because  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  still  clung  firmly  to  the  hope  that  “he 
will  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day  ” (Jn. 
11:24).  Jesus  warned  those  who  rejected  Him  that  His 
message,  the  “word  that  I have  spoken  will  be  his  judge 
on  the  last  day”  (Jn.  12:48). 

Another  way  of  speaking  of  this  “last  day  ” is  to  call  it 
the  “consummation”  (synteleia)  — a peculiarity  of  Matt- 
hew’s Gospel.  Jesus’  disciples  on  one  occasion  asked  the 
Master:  “Tell  us,  when  will  this  be,  and  what  will  be  the 
sign  of  your  coming  and  the  close  of  the  age”  (Mt.  24:3). 
Jesus  Himself  had  spoken  several  parables  that  focused  on 
the  “close”  of  the  age  (Mt.  13:39,  40,  49),  and  His  last 
promise  before  His  ascension  was:  “I  am  with  you  always, 
to  the  close  of  the  age  ” (Mt.  28:20). 

Sometimes  the  last  day,  the  consummation,  is  called 
simply  “the  day”  (1  Thess.  5:5;  1 Cor.  3:13;  Heb.  10:25)  — 
the  background  for  this  is  the  Old  Testament  shorthand  “the 
Day”  for  the  ‘day  of  the  Lord”;  cf.  Mai.  3:19.  Or,  the  dem- 
onstrative is  added  and  we  get  it  in  the  form  of  “that  day  ” 


(Mt.  7:22;  Lk.  10:12;  2 Tim.  1:12,  18).  It  is  also  called  “the 
great  day  ” (Jude  6;  Rev.  6:17;  16:14).  More  commonly,  how- 
ever (especially  by  Paul),  the  last  day  is  called  “the  day  of 
the  Lord  ” (1  Thess.  5:2;  2 Thess.  2:2)  or  “the  day  of 
God  ” (2  Pet.  3:10,  12;  Rev.  16:14).  And  since  Jesus  was 
called  “Lord  ” by  early  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  term 
“day  of  the  Lord  ” was  easily  recast  and  became  the  “day 
of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor.  1:8;  2 Cor.  1:14;  Phil.  1:6,  10;  2:16). 

Occasionally  the  content  of  the  day  is  denoted  by  such 
phrases  as  “the  day  of  judgment”  (Mt.  11:22,  24;  12:36; 
1 John  4:17;  2 Peter  2:9)  or  “the  day  of  wrath”  (Rom.  2:5). 
But  it  is  also  a “day  of  redemption”  (Eph.  4:30).  This 
resurrection  day  is  a day  of  redemption  for  the  saints  but 
also  a day  of  judgment,  for  their  works  will  be  examined 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

In  all  such  passages  the  “last  day  ” is  the  day  of  Christ’s 
coming  when  the  “last  ” trumpet  will  sound  (1  Cor.  15:52) 
and  the  “last  ” enemy,  death,  will  be  ultimately  overcome 
(1  Cor.  15:26). 

This  last  day  is  also  called  “the  end  ” (telos.).  Jesus,  in 
His  apocalyptic  discourse,  warned,  “When  you  hear  of 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  do  not  be  alarmed;  this  must 
take  place  but  the  end  is  not  yet”  (Mk.  13:7).  Prior  to 
the  “end,  ” the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world 
(Mt.  24:14).  According  to  1 Corinthians  15:24,  the  end  comes 
when  Christ  delivers  the  kingdom  over  to  the  Father, 
after  vanquishing  all  evil  powers. 

To  restate,  briefly,  what  we  have  tried  to  explain,  the 
end  times  began  with  the  coming  of  Jesus  and  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit.  The  entire  period  between  Pentecost 
and  Parousia  is  described  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
as  “the  last  days.  ” How  long  this  interim  will  last  we 
do  not  know;  God’s  concept  of  time  is  different  from  ours. 
While  there  may  be  moments  when  we  wish  the  “last 
day  ” were  here,  we  should  thank  God  daily  for  giving 
mankind  one  more  day  of  grace.  The  present  day  of  salva- 
tion is  being  expanded  only  because  of  the  mercy  and  pa- 
tience of  God. 

Since  we  do  not  know  when  these  “last  days”  will 
close,  we  must  be  ready  all  the  time  for  the  great  wrap- 
up  of  history.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  confessed  that  he  never 
reclined  on  his  pillow  for  the  night  without  thinking  that 
before  the  next  morning  arrived,  the  eternal  morning  may 
have  dawned.  ^ 


Death, 

not  as  deadness  — but  as  invitation  to  life 
not  as  bondage  — but  as  the  greatest  liberation 
not  as  oppression  — but  as  release 
The  ultimate  PARADOX 
Death  as  metamorphosis 
— Shirley  B.  Souder 
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Mintarism  and  the  Christian  Disciple 


by  Urbane  Peachey 


when  the  neighbor’s  barn  burns  down,  the  community 
knows  what  to  do.  No  study  conference  is  necessary.  We 
have  international  church  structures  to  respond  to  a fam- 
ine in  Chad  or  an  earthquake  in  Guatemala.  We 
understand  disaster,  charity,  and  service,  and  we  respond 
to  what  we  understand. 

But  few  people  understand  the  militarization  of  world 
powers  and  economies  or  the  fearfully  destructive  capacity 
of  modern  technological  war.  The  threat  of  nuclear  war  is 
beyond  our  imagination.  The  power  systems  of  modern 
government  are  so  enormous  and  inaccessible  that  we 
justifiably  have  little  motivation  to  understand  or  act 
in  response.  Yet  the  gospel  asserts  that  Jesus  is  Lord 
of  these  pov/er  systems,  and  we  need  to  understand 
what  that  means  for  our  testimony  today. 

Ephesians  1:15-23  is  a forceful  presentation  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  Christian  in  relation  to  the  powers.  Gram- 
matically this  passage  is  one  integrated  paragraph  separ- 
ated by  commas  only  and  ended  with  a profound  period. 
The  Christian  is  called  to  a knowledge  of  the  Christ  who 
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has  been  exalted  in  the  heavenly  places,  “far  above  all 
government  and  authority,  all  power  and  dominion,  and 
any  title  of  sovereignty  that  can  be  named,  not  only  in  this 
age,  but  in  the  age  to  come  ” (NEB). 

Many  other  passages  take  up  this  New  Testament 
theme  as,  for  example,  Colossians  1:15-17:  “For  in  him 
were  all  things,  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth,  vis- 
ible and  invisible;  whether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers,  all  was  created  through  him 
and  by  him.  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  all  things 
subsist  in  him.  ” 

John  Howard  Yoder  in  The  Politics  of  Jesus  says  that 
the  root  word  for  “subsist  ” is  the  same  as  the  English 

word  to  “systematize.  ” “This  ‘everything’  that  Christ 

maintains  united  is  the  world  powers.  It  is  the  reign  of 
order  among  creatures,  order  which  in  its  original  in- 
tention is  a divine  gift”  (p.  143).  Yoder  continues  by 
emphasizing  that  the  powers  are  part  of  God’s  order, 
order  which  in  its  original  intention  is  a divine  gift.  But 
the  powers,  even  though  they  were  ordained  as  an  in- 
strument of  good  (Romans  13)  share  in  the  fallen  state 

of  man  and  his  world. 

This  is  where  conflict  becomes  inevitable  for  the  Chris- 
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tian  disciple  who  has  declared  a heavenly  citizenship,  and 
who  is  united  with  the  Christ  who  was  and  is  exalted 
far  above  every  government  and  authority.  The  Mennonite 
nonresistant  position  is  rooted  centrally  in  this  under- 
standing of  Jesus’  lordship. 

The  Military  as  an  Institution.  How  shall  this  be 
made  relevant  to  the  international  arms  race  and  the 

problem  of  citizenship  in  a country  which  is  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  weapons?  The  March 
1,  1976,  New  York  Times  reports  that  world  military 

spending  has  risen  to  almost  $300  billion  annually  and  is 
j increasing  most  rapidly  in  the  developing  countries. 
Measured  by  constant  dollar  value,  this  is  nearly  45  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1960.  A 1972  study  points  out  that  in 
the  developing  world  as  a whole,  military  expenditures 

have  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  economic  base  to 

support  them.  The  study  found  that  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries  in  total  devote  as  much  to  military 
programs  as  to  education  and  health  care  combined. 

U.S.  President  Ford  in  May  1976  presented  the 
Congress  with  military  budget  authority  for  1977  at  $114.9 
billion,  out  of  a total  budget  asking  of  $433.4  billion.  The 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  breaks  this 
down  into  more  manageable  terms.  If  one  were  to  spend 
$1.80  every  single  second  ($108.00  per  minute)  from  the 
time  of  Christ  until  today,  one  would  still  not  have 
spent  $114.9  billion.  The  1977  defense  budget  request 
represents  an  increase  of  around  15  percent  over  1976. 
but  the  budget  requests  for  agriculture  are  down  by  19.5 
percent  and  housing  and  urban  development  requests 
are  down  by  21.5  pereent. 

At  the  current  rate  of  increase  the  1981  U.S.  military 
budget  will  be  $149.7  billion.  Defense  spending  has 
doubled  since  1964.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  military 
budget  continues  to  increase  when  a major  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  come  to  an  end?  Why  is  the  relaxation  in  inter- 
national tensions  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
and  Asia  more  generally,  not  refleeted  in  a reduced 
military  budget?  In  1976  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
will  spend  half  the  U.S.  government  money.  To  what  kind 
of  military  socialism  have  we  fallen  prey? 

The  excessive  expenditures,  duplication,  and  waste  by 
the  Defense  Department  are  generally  known.  The 
American  taxpayer  pays  the  salaries  of  over  300  Pentagon 
staff  who  are  hired  to  lobby  before  the  Congress  to  get 
support  for  the  defense  budget  and  military  program.  The 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  appeared 
on  a television  program  emphasizing  how  harmful  it 
would  be  on  the  U.S.  economy  to  cut  back  defense  produc- 
tion. The  sale  of  arms  has  become  a competitive  and  com- 
plex business.  Foreign  orders  for  American  made  weapons 
already  exceed  $8  billion  a year  and  are  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  ever  before  in  U.S.  history  {New  York 
Times,  April  15,  1975). 

Militarism  is  one  of  the  seductive  spirits  of  our  age.  The 
militarist  may  say  that  his  highest  loyalty  is  to  God,  but  he 


believes  that  God  is  ultimately  served  in  the  patriotic  ex- 
pression of  national  loyalty.  Those  who  adopt  the  slogan 
“Serving  God  and  Country  deceive  themselves,  blindly  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  the  age  as  they  believe  that  the  two 
are  served  in  one  act.  The  Christian  disciple,  however,  be- 
gins with  an  assumption  of  conflict  between  the  two,  con- 
scious that  he  or  she  is  a citizen  of  the  spiritual  kingdom. 
The  Christian  disciple  prays  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  s 
Prayer,  “thy  kingdom  come,”  and  lives  in  the  tension  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  already  revealed  though  incomplete  in  its  fulfillment 
in  time. 

The  militarist  believes  that  the  moral  superiority  of 
his  nationalist  claims  should  be  defended  by  force.  Ulti- 
mate trust  is  placed  in  the  strength  and  security  of  the 
nation.  This  is  pagan  idolatry,  as  pagan  as  the  nations  of 
biblical  history.  According  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
Israel  also  fell  under  this  judgment.  Will  the  church  today 
blindly  participate  in  this  idolatry? 

Response  to  Militarism.  What  is  a Christian’s  responsi- 
bility in  a society  with  such  an  enormous  commitment  to 
military  priorities?  Christians  of  many  nations  face  this 
dilemma.  In  some  countries  Christians  do  have  legal 
constitutional  provision  for  expression  of  their  views,  and 
one  wonders  if  we  are  accepting  the  opportunities  and  ful- 
filling the  responsibilities  that  God  has  given  us. 

Several  responses  should  be  underscored: 

1.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Christian  disciple  seek  to 
diseern  clearly  the  priorities  and  responsibilities  that  grow 
out  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  One  wishes 
for  greater  concern  about  these  questions  in  the  church. 

2.  Christians  who  are  concerned  should  share  belief 
and  commitment  with  other  Christians  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  on  the  larger  denominational  or  institutional 
level.  There  could  be  much  more  theological  exchange  and 
greater  openness  to  hear  the  views  of  one  another. 

3.  We  can  only  act  out  of  the  information  and  under- 
standing we  have.  Whatever  one’s  commitment,  it  is  urgent 
to  seek  information.  The  peace  committees  of  Mennonite 
churches  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  can  be  help- 
ful in  making  information  available  or  identifying  informa- 
tion sources. 

4.  The  historic  witness  of  the  Mennonite  church  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  longer 
Anabaptist  heritage,  should  be  taken  very  seriously.  For 
example,  in  1937  the  Mennonite  General  Conference 
adopted  a Statement  on  Peace,  War,  and  Military  Service. 
The  Peace  Problems  Committee  was  instructed  to  bring 
this  statement  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  governmental 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  other 
lands  in  which  missionaries  are  laboring. 

In  1951  the  same  body,  meeting  in  Goshen,  Indiana, 
stated  “We  cannot  take  part  in  scientific,  educational,  or 
cultural  programs  designed  to  contribute  to  war,  nor  in  a 
propaganda  or  activity  that  tends  to  promote  ill  will  or 
hatred  among  men  or  nations.  ” 
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The  same  conference  took  action  in  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1961  on  the  Christian  witness  to  the  state.  That 
statement  calls  upon  the  church  to  pray  that  the  state 
may  be  wisely  administered  and  used  of  God  for  His  pur- 
poses in  history,  that  witness  to  the  state  is  motivated  by 
the  same  love  that  motivates  the  Christian’s  prayer. 

In  1951  H.  S.  Bender,  then  chairman  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  Peace  Problems  Committee,  appeared  before  one  of 
the  U.S.  congressional  committees  testifying  against  con- 
tinuation of  peacetime  conscription.  His  testimony  under- 
scores the  responsibility  of  the  church  and  the  spirit  of 
the  church’s  witness.  He  testified:  “I  appear  ...  to  appeal  to 
the  committee  to  conclude  without  further  extension  the 
experiment  which  has  been  made  with  peacetime  con- 
scription: first,  because  of  its  constant  danger  as  the  first 


step  in  a militarization  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  our  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  of  our  whole  national  tradition  with  its 
inevitable  threat  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  democratic 
way  of  life;  and  second,  because  we  fear  the  baneful  in- 
fluence upon  our  whole  national  and  international  policy  at 
the  present  juncture  of  excessive  dependence  upon  military 
power  and  measures.  . . . We  still  believe  that  it  becomes 
nations  to  rely  more  upon  good  will  and  spiritual  forces 
than  upon  guns  and  bombs,  and  fear  terribly  the  outcome 
of  the  present,  almost  worldwide  turning  to  the  most 
destructive  material  forces  to  attain  national  goals.” 

Is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  disciple  for  the 
fearful  destruction  of  modern  warfare  as  great  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Christian  disciple  to  act  when  the 
neighbor’s  barn  burns  down  or  a famine  occurs  in  Chad? 


The  Legacy  of  Timothy  Lee  Yoder 


Timothy  Lee  Yoder  died  in  the  early  morning  of  April 
5,  1975,  in  a one-car  accident  near  Akron,  Ohio.  He 
evidently  fell  asleep  while  driving.  Tim  was  a senior  at 
Central  Christian  High  School,  Kidron,  Ohio,  and  worked 
with  his  father,  a builder,  Aurora,  Ohio. 

His  parents  Nolan  and  Marie,  and  sisters,  Karen  and 
Marla,  were  stunned  by  his  death,  but  in  retrospect  they 
have  found  a number  of  causes  for  thanks.  About  the 
first  contact  with  patrol  officers,  his  mother  said,  “I  felt 
led  to  give  one  last  testimony  for  Tim  and  told  them  that 
he  ‘was  a Christian  and  he  is  now  with  the  Lord  and  he’s 
happy.” 

The  day  before  his  accident,  Tim  had  finished  writing  a 
paper  which  he  sent  to  his  draft  board  stating  his  case 
for  a conscientious-objector  classification.  His  family  called 
the  draft  board,  who  supplied  his  letter.  It  is  one  of  the 
cherished  memories  of  him. 

‘‘To  whom  it  may  concern:  The  reasons  I am  requesting 
a C.O.  status  (Class  1-0)  are:  religious  training  and  the  belief 
that  war  is  wrong. 

‘‘In  the  Bible  it  says  that  God  made  man.  If  God  made 
man,  then  He  should  be  the  one  to  say  when  your  life 
should  end;  not  me  or  another  fellow  in  the  Army.  Even 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  clearly  states  that  we 
shouldn’t  kill  our  fellowman.  As, a Mennonite  I read  and  use 
the  whole  Bible  and  shouldn’t  make  an  exception  for  ‘‘Thou 
shalt  not  kill.”  As  a Mennonite  Church,  we  feel  that  war  is 
wrong  in  all  circumstances,  and  feel  our  young  men 
shouldn’t  get  involved  in  it. 

‘‘My  beliefs  wouldn’t  let  me  classify  as  1-A-O.  That 
fact  is  that  if  I would  become  a guy  at  a desk  or  be  a com- 
munication engineer  or  something  that  is  noncombatant,  I 
would  just  be  making  it  easier  for  someone  else  to  kill. 

‘‘The  way  I acquired  my  beliefs  that  I have  is  simply. 


when  I became  a Christian  I accepted  the  Bible  and  the 
teaching  of  Christ  as  a way  to  govern  my  life.  I am 
presently  enrolled  at  Central  Christian  High  School, 
Kidron,  Ohio,  and  we  have  had  numerous  chapel  times 
with  speakers  who  have  come  back  from  war-stricken  areas 
and  have  told  of  the  terror  that  destroys  people. 

‘‘I  also  feel  there  are  too  many  innocent  people  being 
involved  by  the  wars;  the  people  in  the  land  of  war, 
economic  problems  of  the  countries  after  the  war,  and  that 
a lot  of  families  are  being  broken  up  by  the  death  of  a son 
or  father. 

‘‘My  belief  that  war  is  wrong  has  not  been  expressed 
publicly  but  I have  done  a picture-music  project  a couple 
of  years  ago  in  school  that  showed  the  inhumane  way  of 
trying  to  solve  problems. 

‘‘Although  I am  only  18  years  old,  I have  a good  idea 
what  I’m  going  to  do  for  a living.  My  job  will  either  be  a 
mason  or  an  architect  and  if  I would  be  hired  by  an  Armed 
Service  Corps  or  any  company  run  by  the  service,  even  for 
more  money,  ! wouldn’t  work  for  them  or  build  anything. 
My  goals  in  life  are  to  have  a family  and  pass  on  my  be- 
liefs to  them  and  to  become  as  Christlike  as  possible. 

‘‘There  haven’t  been  many  chances  where  I could  take 
action  against  wars,  but  last  year  the  school  fasted  for  a 
couple  days  and  I joined  them  voluntarily.  If  there  would  be 
other  times  to  come  where  I could  take  action  against  war  I 
definitely  would  take  part.  ” 

Nolan  and  Marie  attended  commencement  at  Central 
Christian,  where  Nolan  accepted  Tim’s  diploma.  At  the 
same  time  he  presented  money  from  Tim’s  savings  ac- 
count to  be  used  for  tools  in  the  industrial  arts  classes. 

As  the  months  since  his  death  stretch  into  years,  the 
family  members  mourn  his  passing,  but  take  courage  from 
Hebrews  11:4:  ‘‘He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  ” 
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Two  Special  Ministries 

by  Earl  Sears 


Two  special  concerns  have  come  into  my  view  in  the 
past  year.  One:  those  older  people  who  are  having  great 
difficulty  with  Medicare  paper  work.  Second:  those  pastors 
who  are  on  a very  small  income  who  cannot  afford  health 
care  coverage. 

I and  other  people  who  work  at  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid 
meet  many  older  persons  who  are  confused  and  frustrated 
— sometimes  even  angry  — over  problems  with  Medicare 
bills.  These  problems  typically  take  the  form  of  not  having 
the  right  papers  to  fit  Medicare  requirements.  Or  not 
having  the  proper  explanation  of  medicare  benefits  to 
send  to  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  for  additional  assistance. 

Our  computerized  society  can  be  an  impossible  jungle 
for  some  of  our  older  persons  who  never  had  personal 
experience  with  government  programs  before  Medicare. 
They  need  help  in  working  through  the  paper  work  that 
is  involved  as  we  live  in  this  society.  So  a special  ministry 
is  needed  for  these  persons. 

I am  aware  of  two  persons  who  make  this  a part  of 
their  personal  and  congregational  ministry.  One  is  a com- 
mercial insurance  agent,  as  well  as  a Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  representative.  He  spends  time  with  older  persons  in 
his  congregation  when  they  need  help  in  filing  Medicare 
claims  and  related  details. 

He  says  he  has  found  some  persons  who  don’t  file 
Medicare  claims  simply  because  they  don’t  know  how.  In 
many  cases  they  need  the  Medicare  payments  very 
much  because  their  fixed  incomes  are  low.  In  addition, 
they  have  been  making  regular  premium  payments  to 
Medicare. 

Another  man,  a schoolteacher  in  Indiana,  studied  to  un- 
derstand the  ins  and  outs  of  Medicare  so  that  he  could  help 
an  elderly  widow  in  his  congregation  file  a claim.  You 
can  imagine  how  pleased  Mrs.  Miller  was  when  she  got 
the  payment  from  Medicare  to  help  pay  her  medical  bill. 
And  how  surprised  she  was  when  she  got  another  check 
from  MMA  to  pay  still  more  of  the  bill. 

Now  the  older  persons  in  the  teacher’s  congregation  know 


Earl  Sears  is  educational  director,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and 
teacher.  South  Side  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


pastor- 


they  can  call  on  him  when  they  have  problems  with  Social 
Security  and/ or  Medicare  which  they  don’t  understand. 
To  have  such  a person  available  is  a ministry  which 
they  value  highly. 

Who  are  the  persons  with  gifts  for  this  special  ministry 
in  your  congregation?  Some  of  our  older  retired  persons 
understand  the  details  of  government  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  programs  because  of  their  own  past  experience. 
Could  such  a person  be  called  by  the  congregation  for  this 
ministry? 

My  second  concern  is  the  pastor  in  our  smaller  congrega- 
tion who  is  paid  a very  low  wage.  The  cost  of  a health 
care  program  with  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  is  $480  a 
year.  Although  this  is  similar  to  other  costs  today,  it  is 
expensive  for  persons  on  small  incomes. 

Such  persons  have  difficulty  paying  the  assessments,  yet 
other  people  in  the  church  expect  them  to  be  covered  if 
they  get  sick  or  are  injured.  (At  least  more  than  once  I 
have  heard  responses  such  as:  “You  mean  he  didn’t  have 
health  coverage?  Then  why  should  we  help  him?’’) 

Shouldn  t each  of  our  congregations  look  to  see  if  the 
pastor  is  covered  by  a health  plan?  If  he  is,  should  not 
the  congregation  pay  the  assessment?  (This  is  a good  way 
to  increase  income  to  a pastor  without  raising  his  tax 
liability. ) 

What  can  you  do  about  these  two  concerns?  Perhaps 
you  know  how,  or  want  to  learn  how,  to  help  older 
members  with  Medicare  details,  or  know  of  someone  else 
who  could  do  this.  You  might  place  a note  on  your  church 
bulletin  board  or  ask  for  space  in  the  church  bulletin  to 
offer  your  help.  Talking  with  an  older  friend  also  may  be 
a way  to  get  in  touch  with  persons  who  need  this  kind  of 
help. 

Check  with  your  church  elders  or  council  to  see  if 
your  pastor  has  adequate  resources  to  provide  health  care 
for  himself  and  his  family.  If  your  congregation  doesn’t 
act  on  the  need,  you  and  several  other  families  could 
commit  yourselves  to  pay  the  assessment  for  a year  or  two. 

Encourage  your  congregation  to  look  at  these  two  issues. 
This  may  be  a specific  twentieth-century  ministry  that 
needs  to  begin  in  your  congregation. 
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From  Maine  to  Florida, 
Region  V 


David  Thomas,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks at  the  Region  V Assembly  meeting 
at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School, 
Aug.  5-7,  set  the  tone  for  the  proceed- 
ings which  were  to  follow.  He  indicated 
that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
1976  Regional  Assembly  was  to  provide 
inspiration  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  women  were  ahead  of  the  As- 
sembly, however,  because  they  had  al- 
ready had  two  meetings  before  official 
action  began.  Their  first  meeting,  held 
Aug.  5 with  about  900  persons  present, 
concentrated  on  the  theme,  “Bloom 
Where  You  Are  Planted.’  Speakers  from 
the  various  districts — Virginia,  Lan- 
caster, Franconia,  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  states  — spoke  on  the  various 
facets  of  being  a Christian  woman  in  to- 
day’s world.  Moderating  this  session  was 
Evelyn  Mumaw,  Virginia. 

The  sisters’  second  meeting  took  place 
at  7:00  a m.  during  a prayer  breakfast. 
The  theme,  as  developed  by  Lois  Erb, 
was  “Cultivate  and  Bloom”  From  ap- 
pearances the  women  in  Region  V have  a 
liberating  organization. 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  a number 
of  larger  meetings  in  the  Mennonite 


Church,  Region  V planners  provided  for 
a number  of  workshops  and  interest 
groups.  Among  these  were  biblical  inter- 
pretation, Christian  education,  camping, 
music,  and  the  like. 

Also  a number  of  tours  were  set  up. 
Among  these  was  an  all-day  historical 
tour  through  Lancaster  County.  Varieties 
of  Mennonite  meetinghouses  were  visited 
such  as  those  of  the  Weavertown  Beachy 
Amish,  the  Summitville  meetinghouse, 
worship  center  for  Old  Order  Amish  who 
have  adopted  meetinghouses  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  others.  Significant  Mennonite 
industrial  concerns  were  also  on  the  trail. 

In  the  official  afternoon  session, 
David  Thomas  gave  “A  Challenge  to 
Congregational  Delegates.  ” 

At  3 o’clock  p.m.,  Friday,  the  youth 
program  got  underway.  This  was  the 
first  time  a youth  convention  was  planned 
in  connection  with  the  regional  meeting. 
There  were  late-night  activities  including 
music,  drama,  and  conversation  in  the 
coffeehouse.  The  next  day  the  Lowville, 
N.Y.,  youth  gave  a play  called  The 
Brother,  by  Dorothy  Clark  Wilson. 

Jerri  Studer,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  was 
enthused  with  the  activities.  She  said. 


Youth  activities  were  lively  ( left) 
Richard  Showalter  and  son 


“They  are  really  doing  a good  job.”  She  i 
referred  specifically  to  the  Innerlook  | 

group.  When  pressed  for  her  reason  for  | 

coming  she  said,  “I  came  here  because  I 
wanted  to,  not  just  because  my  parents  l 
came.  ” This  seemed  to  reflect  the  spirit 
of  most  of  the  youth  at  the  meeting. 

Myron  Augsburger  spoke,  Friday  eve- 
ning, on  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.”  ' 
His  outline  was  on  the  good  news  of  a 
God  who  reconciles,  indwells,  and  creates 
community.  He  said,  “This  good  news  is  | 
revolutionary.”  There  were  approximately  ! 
from  1,200  to  1,400  people  in  attendance  I 
for  this  session.  j 

Saturday  morning,  Truman  and  Betty  ' 
Brunk  gave  a duo  presentation  on  “The 
Natural  Family  and  the  Kingdom  Fam- 
ily. ” Among  the  many  insights  they 
shared  was  one  rather  outstanding  com-  | 
ment.  They  said  “Poverty  makes  a good 
host.”  This  is  because  those  who  have 
little,  have  little  to  defend.  The  Brunks 
called  for  leadership  in  the  home  and  ex- 
tended kinship  relationships. 

Finally,  Charles  Hostetter,  recently  re-  ; j 
turned  from  years  of  service  in  Lagos,  i 
Nigeria,  talked  about  the  eternal  or  | 

timeless  aspects  of  the  kingdom  in  “Living 
in  the  Light  of  the  Kingdom  Future.  ” The 
bulk  of  his  speech  was  directed  toward  j 
the  implications  of  this  aspect  of  the  ' 
kingdom  on  living  now.  ! 

Richard  Showalter  of  Downey,  Calif., 
gave  a series  of  devotionals  throughout 
the  meetings.  His  most  outstanding  contri- 
bution came  on  the  occasion  when  he  ! 

mounted  the  steps  to  the  platform  with 
his  small  son  on  his  shoulders.  Speaking 
on  Luke  15,  he  highlighted  the  searching 
father.  Showalter  then  told  how  they 
had  lost  their  son  at  a craggy  summit  I 
overlooking  the  beach.  His  account  of 
how  they  went  out  in  search  of  him  and 
how  other  people  got  involved  was 
most  moving. 

Though  the  meetings  flowed  smoothly, 
there  were  those  who  were  not  entirely  i 
satisfied.  For  example,  Helen  Lapp,  of 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  felt  somewhat  unrepre- 
sented as  a woman  in  the  major  sessions. 

Paul  Burkholder  of  the  Groveland  con-  i ' 
gregation  said  he  feels  a regional  meet-  ' ' 
ing  broadens  fellowship. 

A total  of  1,179  persons  registered, 
representing  eight  district  conferences.  j 

The  new  moderator  of  Region  V is  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Jr.,  Virginia.  Secretary  and  ! 

moderator  elect  respectively  are  Glendon  ’ 

Blosser,  Virginia,  and  Herman  Click,  ji 

Pennsylvania. 

One  participant,  Elam  Stauffer,  said 
that  “Ten  years  ago  we  could  not  have 
had  a meeting  like  this.  We  have  a new 
liberty  to  work  together.  ” 

The  1978  Region  V Assembly  will  be  ^ 
hosted  by  the  Virginia  Conference  in  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  — David  E.  Hostetler  ji 
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“I  hadn’t  heard  of 
Region  V before.  It’sall 
new  to  me.  But  I’m  en- 
couraged with  what  I’ve 
seen  so  far.” Clark  A. 
Showalter,  Waynes- 
boro, Va. 


“I  felt  unrepresented  as 
a woman.”  Helen  Lapp, 
Lansdale,Pa. 


“The  people  in  the  con- 
gregationsarenot 
awareof  Region  V ; I 
think  this  isa  good  thing 
for  us  to  do~more  work- 
ing together.”  Robert 
Ranck 


Faces  and  Comments 
from  Region  V 

Identification  from  left  to  right 
and  down: 

Wayne  Kratzor 
M.  Grace  Leatherman 
Clark  A.  Showalter 
Paul  Burkholder 
Helen  Lapp 
Tracy  Vause 
An  unidentified  brother 
Jerri  Studer 
Robert  Ranck 
Joanne  Ranck 
Alta  Ranck 


“It  broadensfellowship. 
I think  it’s  important  for 
Groveland  congregation 
there  is  a Region  V.  But 
there  is  not  enough  op- 
portunity for  congrega- 
tions to  get  input  into  the 
meetings.”  Paul  G. 
Burkholder 
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Scenes  from  the  conference 


A Time  for  Celebration,  Allegheny's  100th 


1 


I 


Warm  fellowship  and  a spirit  of 
celebration  characterized  Allegheny 
Mennonite  Conference’s  100th  assembly. 
Up  to  400  persons  attended  the  inspira- 
tional and  sometimes  nostalgic  public 
meetings,  Aug.  5-7,  at  the  Blough  meet- 
inghouse. 

J.  C.  Wenger,  of  Associated  Mennonite 
Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  gave 
a well  received  kick-off  speech  on  “Our 
Rich  Biblical  Heritage.  ” From  the  re- 
sponses which  followed,  it  became  obvious 


that  J.  C.  Wenger’s  charismatic  spiritual 
leadership  makes  him  a giant  among 
Mennonites.  His  studies  on  Ephesians  led 
to  a re-examination  of  the  truth  to  be 
found  in  this  letter.  No  one  could  claim 
his  studies  were  impractical. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  according  to 
Sanford  Shetler,  the  first  Allegheny 
Conference  met  at  the  site  of  the 
centennial  meetings,  Blough  Mennonite 
Church,  September  22,  1876.  There  were 
22  persons,  18  of  whom  were  ordained. 


present  for  this  meeting.  Relatives  of  the 
first  appointed  leader,  John  N.  Durr,  Ma- 
sontown,  were  in  attendance  at  this 
year’s  sessions. 

Friday  afternoon  Dorsey  Eash,  Sanford 
Shetler,  Merle  Yoder,  and  Harry 

Shetler  guided  134  persons  in  four 
buses  on  a tour  of  the  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite settlements  in  the  Johnstown  area. 
From  the  comments  overheard  later,  this 
was  an  enlightening  experience  for  many 
of  the  participants. 
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Since  this  was  not  an  issue-oriented 
conference,  it  isn’t  surprising  that  only 
one  more  or  less  significant  issue  sur- 
faced. It  had  to  do  with  the  ministerial 
licensing  process.  The  issue  came  into 
focus  through  what  happened  at  the 
Hyattsville  congregation  in  the  licensing 
of  Bruce  Yoder.  Paul  Peachey  tried  to  ar- 
ticulate that  congregation’s  perception 
of  the  question.  Apparently,  Hyattsville 
would  like  to  see  the  congregation  assume 
more  responsibility  in  the  selecting  and 
licensing  process.  Action  was  to  have  the 
ministerial  committee  review  its  proce- 
dures. 

Jim  Armstrong  registered  a strong 
concern  for  young  adults.  He  made  an 
eloquent  plea  for  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  post  MYF  young  people.  One  ob- 
server noted,  however,  that  Armstrong’s 
interest  was  not  picked  up  even  though 
there  is  great  need  in  this  area. 

Allegheny  Conference  is  quite  active  in 
working  with  students  who  have  gone 
away  to  Mennonite  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Someone  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  conference  should  not  also 
pay  attention  to  students  attending  other 
institutions.  Though  there  was  interest  in 
this  suggestion,  no  specific  action  was 
taken.  Perhaps  the  need  will  require  at- 
tention before  too  long,  according  to  some 
of  the  discussion. 

In  the  elections.  Nelson  Roth  was 
named  chairman  of  the  ministerial  com- 
mittee. Levi  Miller  of  Scottdale,  became 
conference  secretary.  And,  historically 
significant,  Betty  Livengood  of  the  Pinto 
congregation  was  chosen  chairperson  of 
the  Christian  education  committee.  This 
makes  her  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  executive  committee  in  the  conference’s 
100-year  history. 

Many  of  the  church  organizations  such 
as  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
gave  courtesy  reports.  Laurelville,  located 
within  the  conference  area,  also  gave  a 
courtesy  report,  praising  the  conference 
for  its  increasing  involvement  in  the  work 
of  the  camp.  Such  projects  as  the  Washing- 
ton guest  house  and  the  Boardwalk  Mini- 
stry also  were  reported  and  the  conference 
was  encouraged  with  these  enterprises. 

In  terms  of  representation,  121  dele- 
gates were  present  from  33  of  the  35 
conference  congregations.  Approximately 
100  youth  participated  in  the  activity 
sponsored  by  the  Johnstown  youth  district 
organization  Friday  evening.  Provident 
Bookstore  did  a brisk  business  throughout 
the  conference. 

Paul  Lederach,  of  Scottdale,  indicated 
there  was  a good  balance  between  looking 
to  the  past  and  evaluating  the  present,  and 
yet  noted.  The  thrust  tended  to  glorify 
what  went  before,  but  did  not  show  much 
sense  of  frustration  with  our  present 


areas  of  disobedience.  ” 

Outstanding  in  terms  of  history  and 
nostalgia  was  a slide  lecture  prepared  by 
Jan  Gleysteen  and  Richard  Kauffman. 
Though  it  lasted  over  two  hours,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  abating  of  interest. 
And  when  it  came  time  for  J.  C.  Wenger 
to  give  the  concluding  speech,  there 
was  a unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  hearing 
all  that  he  had  to  say  even  though  the 
hour  was  already  late. 

Next  year’s  conference  will  be  held  at 
Allensville,  Pa.,  Aug.  4-6. 

World  Conference  Plans 
Shape  Up 

Planning  for  the  10th  Mennonite  World 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Kansas,  oc- 
cupied a large  part  of  the  WC  Presidium 
meeting,  held  in  Semarang,  Indonesia, 
from  July  27  to  29. 

The  Conference  site  will  be  the  Century 
II  Convention  Center,  in  downtown, 
Wichita,  from  July  25  to  30,  1978.  The 
New  Kansas  Coliseum,  seating  12,500, 
has  been  reserved  for  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day mass  meetings. 

Several  actions  taken  by  the  Presidium 
affirmed  again  its  commitment  to  serve 
the  international  church  at  that  time.  A 
song  book  will  be  compiled,  with  selec- 
tions from  each  continent  and  from  as  many 
languages  and  eountries  as  possible.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  a non-European 
language  to  be  added  to  the  four  languages 
already  approved  for  simultaneous  trans- 
lation of  the  general  sessions. 

Varying  forms  of  artistic,  dramatic,  and 
musical  expression  from  different  parts  of 
the  worldwide  community  will  be  brought 
together.  Some  opinion  was  expressed  that 
a major  effort  be  made  to  bring  together 
a major  artistic  presentation  from  the 
Third  World. 

During  the  1978  Conference,  there  will 
be  only  one  major  address  each  day.  All 
registrants  will  be  pre-assigned  to  groups 
of  40  to  50  persons  for  Bible  study,  using 
specially  prepared  workbooks  keyed  to  the 
theme  of  the  day.  Work  groups  will  also 
meet  each  day  to  discuss  and  process  the 
major  morning  presentation  on  the  daily 
theme.  Maximum  time  and  opportunity 
will  be  given  for  testimonies  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  for 
spontaneous  fellowship,  worship,  prayer, 
celebration,  and  sharing.  — Lawrence  Yoder 

Council  Replaces 
WC  Presidium, 

The  first  Mennonite  World  Conference 
Presidium  meeting  ever  to  be  held  in 
Asia  adopted  a new  constitution  which 
replaces  the  Presidium  with  a new  Gen- 


eral Council.  Two  thirds  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Council  will  come  from  outside 
Europe  and  North  America.  Under  the 
old  constitution,  30  percent  of  the  repre- 
sentation came  from  Africa,  Asia,  and  Lat- 
in America.  (See  the  above  story  for 
details  of  the  Semarang  meeting, ) 

MWC  will  invite  three  Russian  Menno- 
nite church  bodies  to  send  delegates  to 
the  next  regular  assembly  in  1978.  Ethio- 
pian WC  president.  Million  Belete,  will 
address  letters  of  invitation  to  two  offi- 
cially registered  Mennonite  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union  — the  Church  Mennonites 
and  the  Mennonite  Brethren  — as  well 
as  to  the  All  Union  Council  of  Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists,  which  has  a signifi- 
cant number  of  members  who  maintain 
a Mennonite  identity. 

The  Presidium  acted  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  Mennonite  World  Hand- 
book. In  addition  to  a directory  section 
based  on  the  present  Mennonite  World 
Directory,  the  Handbook  will  include  a 
three-page  descriptive  article  about 
each  of  75  organized  conferences  through- 
out the  world.  It  will  contain  a series  of 
short  essays  on  expansion  by  migration 
and  missions,  plus  seven  regional  over- 
views. A statistical  section  and  maps  will 
also  be  included  in  the  330-page  publica- 
tion. MWC  will  provide  subsidies  for  the 
translation  and  reproduction  of  the  Hand- 
book in  other  languages. 

Ever  since  he  was  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  the 
Third  World  to  take  part  in  Mennonite 
World  Conference  in  1952,  Brother 
Djojodihardjo  dreamed,  and  sometimes 
invited,  the  Presidium  to  meet  among 
his  churches  in  Indonesia.  It  was  with 
joy  and  pleasure  the  Indonesian  churches 
welcomed  the  Presidium  there  for  its 
final  sessions.  — Lawrence  Yoder 

Laurelville  to  Concentrate 
on  Program 

Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  just  finished 
adding  a meeting  room  to  its  motel  com- 
plex. Developed  through  enthusiastic  as- 
sociation supporters,  the  room  will  make 
an  ideal  place  for  motel  occupants  and 
others  to  gather  at  the  fireplace  or  in 
more  formal  arrangements  to  sing,  relax, 
and  fellowship. 

Since  the  buildings  and  facilities  are 
now  well  developed,  Arnold  Cressman, 
camp  director,  indicates  the  association 
may  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  continuing 
to  upgrade  programs.  There  are  no 
immediate  plans  for  further  building. 

This  means  that  such  things  as  a 
volley  ball  court,  new  and  creative  re- 
treats, and  development  of  even  more 
activities  for  the  winter  season  will  be 
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New  meeting  room 


in  the  making.  With  its  170  members, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center 
Association  continues  to  offer  not  only 
Allegheny  Conference  its  facilities  for  re- 
treat-like  atmosphere,  but  also  the  whole 
church. 

Cressman  added  that  the  camp  will  be 
making  every  effort  to  bring  the  best 
possible  speakers  for  the  various  meetings 
planned  in  the  future. 


Missionary  Departures 

Eastern  Mission  Board  missionaries  who 
left  the  States  recently  are: 

To  Ethiopia:  Marian  Landis,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  John  and  Laurel  Buckwalter, 
Perry,  N.Y.,  to  teach  at  the  Bible 
Academy,  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia.  Donald  and  Evelyn  Hertzler 
and  three  children.  West  Liberty,  Ohio; 
Don  to  be  Menno  Bookstore  Manager 
and  Evelyn  to  teach  at  Good  Shepherd 
School,  P.O.  Box  1165,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia. 

To  Kenya:  Sylvia  Shirk  and  James 

and  Doretta  Dorsch,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
and  Kathleen  Good,  Nampa,  Id.,  to 
Rosslyn  Academy;  Sylvia  to  be  admini- 
strative assistant  and  James,  Doretta, 
and  Kathleen  to  teach,  P.O.  Box 
14146,  Westlands,  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

To  Guatemala:  Daryl  and  Rhoda  Leh- 
man and  two  children,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  and  Marlin  Myers  of  Blountstown, 
Fla.;  to  work  with  Kekchi  Indians,  San 
Pedro  Carcha,  Alta  Verapaz,  Guatemala. 

To  Tanzania:  Mahlon  and  Mabel  Hess, 
Millersville,  Pa.;  Daniel  and  Erma  Weng- 
er and  four  children,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
the  Bukiroba  Bible  School,  Box  7,  Mus- 
oma,  Tanzania. 

Missionary  transfers:  From  Somalia: 

Jane  Myers  to  teach  in  Juba,  Sudan,  at 
the  Commercial  Secondary  School,  mail- 
ing address:  ACROSS,  P.  O.  Box 

21033,  Nairobi,  Kenya;  Bertha  Beachy 
to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  work  on  a Somalia 
literacy  project;  Ed  and  Jean  Rissler  to 
teach  in  a secondary  school  at  Garba 
Tula  in  northern  Kenya. 

Joseph  and  Edith  Shenk  and  four  chil- 


dren transferred  from  Musoma,  Tan- 
zania, to  Nairobi,  Kenya.  Joseph  is  gen- 
eral director  of  the  Mennonite  Board  in 
Eastern  Africa. 

Missionary  Returns 

Eastern  Mission  Board  missionaries  re- 
cently returned  to  the  States  are  — 

From  Somalia:  Neil  and  Margaret 

Reimer  and  three  children,  1119  Main 
St.,  Akron,  PA  17501;  Rhoda  Wenger, 
1089  College  Ave.,  Harrisonburg,  VA 
22801;  Mary  Gehman,  R.  D.  2,  Reinholds, 
PA  17569. 

From  Kenya:  Gary  and  Joanne  Sen- 
senig  and  two  children,  571  W.  Main 
St.,  New  Holland,  PA  17557;  Hershey 
and  Norma  Leaman  and  three  children. 


“At  99”  is  a 24-minute  color  film 
produced  by  Eccentric  Films,  1974.  Ninety- 
nine  is  the  age  of  Louise  Tandy  Murch 
— vivacious,  lively  of  intellect  and  more 
supple  of  body  than  many  at  50.  She  be- 
lieves in  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 
The  film  effectively  counters  the  stereo- 
type of  the  aged  as  infirm,  senile,  and 
joyless.  You  may  not  agree  with  all  of 
Louise  Tandy’s  observations,  but  you  will 
enjoy  seeing  how  alive  a 99-year-young 
woman  can  be.  Rental:  $10.  Order  from 
MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 

At  the  March  1976  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference  sessions  Don  Kraybill, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  gave  six  addresses  on 
The  Upside-Down  Kingdom.  These  cas- 
settes are  now  available  from  MBCM 
Audiovisuals.  Titles:  “Prestigious  Crim- 
inals, ” “Successful  Failures,  ” “Righteous 
Pagans,”  “Luxurious  Poverty,”  “Moun- 
tainous Valleys  ” and  “Lovable  Enemies.” 
Rental:  $1  each  or  $5  for  the  set.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Forum,  a magazine  primarily  for  Men- 
nonite young  adults  in  academic  and  ur- 
ban settings,  will  resume  its  normal 
monthly  publication  schedule  in  Octo- 
ber until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  New 
editor  Stuart  W.  Showalter  views  Forum, 
as  “a  channel  whereby  scattered  persons 
can  openly  share  their  understanding  of 
the  Christian  life  and  thus  help  one 
another  develop  a stronger  sense  of 
Christian  community.  ” Showalter  invites 
students  and  young  adults  in  particular  to 
express  themselves  via  Forum.  He  wel- 
comes literary,  critical,  and  artistic  con- 
tributions in  the  form  of  articles, 
sketches,  photography,  and  letters.  Forum 


temporary  address:  30  Denlinger  Ave., 
Strasburg,  PA  17579. 

From  Tanzania:  Robert  and  Marian 

Musser  and  two  children,  406  W.  Lis- 
burn Road,  Mechanicsburg,  PA  17005. 

From  Belize:  Warren  and  Lola  Slagell 
and  two  children.  Route  1,  Box  68, 
Thomas,  OK  73669. 

From  Indonesia:  Samuel  and  Lois  Zei- 
set  and  two  children.  Route  1,  Stevens, 
PA  17578. 

From  the  Philippines:  James  and  Rachel 
Metzler  and  two  children,  3003  Benham 
Ave.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 

From  Honduras:  Jeryl  Hollinger,  343 
N.  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17603 

From  Guatemala:  Juan  and  Ruth  Vega 
and  five  children,  2270  Rosedale- 
Mechanicsburg  Road,  Irwin,  OH  43029. 


will  also  continue  to  include  a news  sec- 
tion, said  Showalter.  He  plans  to  concen- 
trate on  news  of  emerging  fellowships  and 
of  programs  and  service  opportunities  of 
church  agencies  pertinent  to  young  adults. 
Materials  should  be  sent  to  Forum,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

In  the  Amish  Story  Museum,  of  the 
complex  called  People’s  Place,  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  hang  30  three-dimensional 
carved  paintings,  which  together  tell 
the  story  of  Amish  life.  Pictured  are 
many  events  of  community  life  and  his- 
tory — a quilting,  barn  raising,  the  four 
seasons,  and  the  like.  This  folk  art  is  the 
creation  of  a Beachy  Amish  craftsman, 
Aaron  Zook,  who  works  in  his  studio 
within  the  museum. 

“Bandages,  soap,  towels,  sheets, 
leprosy  bundles  — anything  along  these 
lines  is  in  great  demand,  and  have  been 
a great  help  to  us,  ” says  John  Friesen 
about  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
supplies.  John  and  Genevieve  live  in 
Allahabad,  where  John  serves  as  re- 
gional secretary  for  northern  India  with 
the  Leprosy  Mission  in  India.  The 
Friesens  are  currently  on  furlough. 

East  Fairview  Mennonite  Chureh,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  will  hold  renewal  services 
with  Willard  Mayer,  academic  dean  of 
Rosedale  Bible  Institute  (Ohio),  as  guest 
speaker,  Aug.  20-22.  A centennial  com- 
memoration service  is  planned  for  Sun- 
day at  2:00  p.m.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized with  23  members  in  the  spring 
of  1876.  Paul  P.  Hershberger  was  the 
first  resident  pastor.  The  current  pastor 
is  Oliver  Roth. 

Vernon  E.  Jantzi,  assistant  professor 
of  sociology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Col- 
lege, was  one  of  ten  persons  invited  by 
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Christ  in  the  Country  Club 

Zola  Levitt/Dr.  Daniel  McGann 
The  authors  of  How  Did  a 
Fat,  Balding,  Middle-Aged  Jew 
Like  You  Become  a Jesus 
Freak  collaborate  once  more 
on  this  book  about  witnessing  for 
Christ  among  the  social  elite 

— the  financially  successful 
but  spiritually  impoverished,  the 
“ups  and  outs.  ” Paper  $1.75 

Maybe  I Sound  Like  a Nut, 
But  That's  the  Way  I See  It 

Ralph  Michaels 

An  unusual  novel  about  an 
arrogant,  simplistic,  impulsive 
young  Christian  who  barges  head- 
long into  the  church.  Paper  $1.95 

The  Witness 

Urie  A.  Bender 

“Every  Christian  who  is  vi- 
tally interested  in  communicating 
his  faith  . . . should  read  and 
reread  this  little  volume.”  — 
Moody  Monthly 

“.  . . evangelical,  biblical, 

psychological,  and  practical.” 

— Eternity 

“His  style  is  refreshing  and 
presentation  clear.” — Christianity 
Today  Paper  $3.95 
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the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
to  help  develop  a program  for  social 
planners  in  developing  countries.  The 
Center,  established  by  Congress  in  1960, 
provides  short-term  training  and  con- 
sulting services  to  development  agency 
personnel  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Jantzi 
is  spending  most  of  August  at  Cornell 
University  to  update  his  studies  and 
make  preliminary  plans  for  the  implem- 
entation of  a pilot  regional  social  account- 
ing system  in  Peru. 

The  first  development  program  of  the 

Mennonite  Colombian  Foundation  for 
Development  got  underway  in  early  June 
as  it  responded  to  a request  from  the 
Mennonite  Brethren  congregation  in 
Bebedo,  Colombia,  for  help  in  getting 
a rice-processing  project  started.  On  June 
7,  Luis  Correa,  executive  director,  ar- 
rived in  Bebedo,  a town  of  2,500  inha- 
bitants, with  a rice  huller,  a motor  to 
run  it  and  three  young  volunteers  who 
spent  15  days  working  on  building  a bath- 
room and  a building  to  house  the  rice 
huller.  The  Mennonite  Brethren  Church 
people  in  Bebedo  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative to  form  a cooperative. 

A lady  just  called  up  to  say  that 
she  could  do  mending,”  Emma  King  told 
several  other  volunteers  who  were 
sorting  and  pricing  objects  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Re-Uzit  Shop  in  New 
Holland,  Pa.  “She  isn’t  able  to  stand  up 
much,  but  she  wants  to  help.  ” Wanting 
to  help  is  probably  the  major  reason  be- 
hind the  Re-Uzit  Shop,  which  opened 
Monday,  Aug.  2.  The  idea  of  using  a 
thrift  shop  to  raise  money  for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  caught  on  in  Lan- 
caster County  from  the  success  of  similar 
shops  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the 
U.S. 

Change  of  address:  Elvin  Snyder  s 

address  is  now  Greencroft  Center,  No. 
613;  500  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  issue  of  July  27  and 
your  editorial  as  a climax.  For  years  I have 
had  the  feeling  that  Mennonite  farmers  were 
becoming  an  underprivileged  minority  with  no 
one  acting  as  spokesman  for  them. 

Yes,  the  years  of  surplus  are  gone,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  a belated  realization  that 
food  production  is  an  important  service  to 
mankind. 

Traditionally,  our  forefathers  have  excelled 
in  the  occupations  that  supplied  man’s  pri- 
mary needs  — mainly,  food  and  shelter  — and 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  a return  of 
recognition  for  them. 

Thank  you  again.  — Philip  Yoder,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio 


I just  say  “Praise  God!”  for  your  cover  ar- 


ticle “We  Have  Seen  It  Happen  Here,'  Aug 
10  edition.  I believe  we  as  Christian  Mennonites 
need  to  share  more  of  the  wonderful  blessings  of 
Jesus!  This  article  was  a real  inspiration  to 
me  and  many  others,  I m sure  Please  print 
more  of  this  nature!  — Beverly  Riggins,  Wash- 
ington, III 

My  heart  was  truly  blessed  by  the  article  “We 
Have  Seen  it  Happen  Here.  We  know  from  ex- 
perience what  a rich  blessing  the  “Lay  Wit- 
ness” movement  has  been  in  the  Deep  South. 
May  this  type  of  fellowship  continue  in  our  Men- 
nonite churches.  We  praise  God  for  the  moving 
of  His  Spirit  in  numerous  ways  for  Christian 
renewal  and  have  a deep  concern  for  our  church 
and  its  growth  in  Christ.  — Mrs.  Vernon  U. 
Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beery,  Roger  and  Patty,  Wooster,  Ohio,  first 
child,  a daughter,  Kelly  Melissa,  Apr.  21,  1976. 

Dalmeijer,  Kees  and  Sally  Jo  (Handrich), 
Hoorn,  The  Netherlands,  first  child,  a son, 
Dane  Alexander,  June  22,  1976. 

Eicher,  Samuel  and  Laura  (Graber)  Grabill, 
Ind.,  first  child,  a son.  Marlin  Jay,  July  12, 
1976. 

Groves,  Dan  and  Sharon  (Hartman),  Fayette, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Janet  Lynn, 
July  21,  1976. 

Hoylman,  Leland  and  Barbara  (Briskey), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lisa  Marie,  July  1,  1976. 

Larrew,  Frank  and  Roxie  (Kauffman),  Beaver, 
Ore.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Brooke  Renae, 
July  13,  1976. 

Martin,  Larry  S.  and  Kathryn  (Gehman), 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Michele  Lynn,  July  17,  1976. 

Miller,  Brad  and  Cheryl  (Speicher),  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  second  son,  Aaron  Michael,  July 
29,  1976. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Marilyn  (Nisly),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  second  son,  Craig  Lyn,  July 
24,  1976. 

Mumaw,  Gerald  and  Geraldine  (Lehman), 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  second  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Justina  Evonne,  July  15,  1976. 

Nofziger,  John  and  Connie  (Davis),  Pekin, 
111.,  third  child,  third  daughter,  Megan  Michelle, 
June  11,  1976. 

Nofziger,  Peter  and  Shirley  (Roesener),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Lanee 
Alyn,  July  2,  1976. 

Richer,  Richard  and  Mildred  (Hamburger), 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  first  child,  a son,  Nathan 
Eliot,  Aug.  4,  1976. 

Ropp,  Kenneth  and  Joyce  (Stahly),  Tremont, 
111.,  third  child,  second  son,  Timothy  Eugene, 
Aug.  3,  1976. 

Snank,  Norman  and  Lucille  (Mumaw),  Gran- 
tham, Pa,,  third  child,  first  son,  Leonard 
Carl,  June  28,  1976. 

Sharp,  Merle  L.  and  Bonnie  (Reese),  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  first  child,  a son,  Kevin  Michael, 
July  3,  1976, 

Shetler,  George  and  Sally  Ann  (Zook), 
Kalkaska,  Mich.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Stacia  Irene,  July  21,  1976. 

Short,  Reid  and  Rebecca  (Thomas),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  a son,  Roy-Alan  Benja- 
min, July  22,  1976. 

Springer,  Bob  and  Connie  (Stryker),  Meta- 
mora.  111.,  first  child,  a son,  Joshua  David, 
May  28,  1976. 

Stamm,  Edward  and  Karen  (Studer),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  first  child,  a son,  Nathan  Edward, 
July  22,  1976. 

Stutzman,  Leon  and  Jean  (Gingrich),  Shel- 
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ton.  Wash.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Jessica  Ann,  July  27,  1976. 

Swartley,  Dennis  and  Darlene  (Histand), 
third  child,  third  son,  Timothy  John,  Aug.  1, 
1976. 

Umble,  Curtis  and  Janet  (Mast),  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Marie,  Aug.  4,  1976. 

Wyse,  Terry  and  Jane  (Nofziger),  Wauseon, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory  Lynn, 
July  26,  1976. 

Yutzy,  Raymond  and  Dianne  (Beck),  Love- 
land, Colo.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
Allen,  July  31,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Frank  — Beam.  — Dean  Frank,  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Elizabethtown  cong.,  and  Charlene 
Beam,  Elverson,  Pa.,  Conestoga  cong.,  by  Rich- 
ard H.  Frank,  father  of  the  groom,  June  12, 
1976. 

Helmus  — Nolt.  — David  Helmus,  Broom- 
all,  Pa.,  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Church,  and  Linda  Nolt, Newtown  Square,  Pa., 
Mt.  Joy  cong.,  by  Walter  Bruinsma  and  Ivan 
E.  Yoder,  June  19,  1976. 

Lichti  — Coons.  — Roy  Laverne  Lichti,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong.,  and  Margaret 
Ann  Coons,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Anglican  Church, 
by  Rev.  Blott,  and  Wilmer  Martin,  July  24, 
1976. 

Martin  — Moser.  — Richard  Glenn  Martin 
and  Rita  Fay  Moser,  both  of  Croghan,  N.Y. 
and  Croghan  Conservative  cong.,  by  Richard 
Zehr,  July  31,  1976. 

Miller  — Gross.  — Eldon  R.  Miller,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.,  Griner  cong.,  and  Mary  Gem  Gross. 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen  cong.,  by  Sheldon 
W.  Burkhalter  and  Albert  H.  Miller,  Aug.  7, 
1976. 

Pope  — Peachey.  — Frank  Pope,  State 
College,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Evelyn  Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Allensville 
cong.,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  June  26,  19'76. 

Porter  — Yutzy.  — Edward  Ivan  Porter,  Bath, 
N.Y.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong.,  and  Joy  Ellen 
Yutzy,  Petoskey  (Mich.)  cong.,  by  Homer  E. 
Yutzy,  father  of  the  bride,  June  5,  19'76. 

Kessler  — Yutzy.  — Gerald  Ressler,  Dalton, 
Ohio,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Mary  Alice 
Yutzy,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  Maranatha  cong.,  at 
the  bride’s  home,  by  Ken  Stoltzfus,  July  24, 
1976. 

Rupp  — Swartley.  — Gary  Rupp  and  Audrey 
Swartley,  both  of  Pettisville,  Ohio,  North 
Clinton  cong.,  by  Olen  E.  Nofziger,  July  3, 
1976. 

Schmucker  — Schwartzentruber.  — Timothy 
Allen  Schmucker,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Bancroft  cong., 
and  Mary  Lou  Schwartzentruber,  Tavistock  (Ont.) 
cong.  by  Wilmer  Martin,  July  24,  1976. 

Showalter  — Lehman.  — Eldon  L.  Show- 
alter,  Greencastle,  Pa.,  Chambersburg  cong., 
and  D.  Jean  Lehman,  Elizabethtown  (Pa.)  cong., 
by  Richard  H.  Frank,  June  26,  1976. 

Sides  — Weaver.  — Robert  E.  Sides,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Redeemer  Lutheran  Church,  and  Marilyn 
K.  Weaver,  Lititz  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Jacob  W. 
Frederick,  July  31,  1976. 

Steiner  — Parren.  — Terry  Steiner,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  eong.,  and  Christine  Parren,  Berlin 
(Ohio)  cong.,  July  10,  1976. 

Welty  — Troyer.  — Larry  Welty  and 
Deby  'Troyer,  both  of  Wooster  (Ohio)  cong., 
by  Sanford  Oyer,  July  31,  1976. 

Widmer  — Eigsti.  — Jon  Michael  Widmer, 
Washington  (Iowa)  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Sue 


Eigsti,  Denver,  Colo.,  Glennon  Heights  cong., 
by  Roger  Hochstetler  and  Robert  Hartzler, 
July  24,  1976. 

Yoder  — Good.  — Robert  Yoder,  Hicks- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Naomi  Good,  Grabill,  Ind.,  by 
Ralph  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom  and  Joy 
Yoder,  July  31,  1976. 

Yoder  — Miller.  — Roy  J.  Yoder  and  Esther 
Miller,  both  of  Grantsville,  Md.,  Maple  Glen 
cong.,  by  Ivan  J.  Miller,  July  18,  1976. 

Yutzy  — Arnold.  — Duane  Yutzy,  Wooster 
(Ohio)  cong.,  and  Anita  Arnold,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
July  5,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bullers,  Edwin  C.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
win A.  Bullers,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Pa.; 
died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  near  Punx- 
sutawney.  Pa.,  July  25,  1976;  aged  49  y.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  one  son,  Wil- 
liam A.,  2 daughters  (Betty — Mrs.  Wayne  Tig- 
er, and  Cathy  — Mrs.  Jerry  Haynes),  5 grand- 
children and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Veda  Bullers. 
He  served  as  pastor  of  Good  Shepherd  Menno- 
nite  Church  near  Archbold  for  two  years  and 
was  presently  assisting  the  Fulton  County 
Migrant  Assn.,  and  was  establishing  Refuge 
Mennonite  Church  in  Ridgeville  Corners. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  July  28  in  the 
Albion  United  Methodist  Church  near  Punxsu- 
tawney.  Pa.,  in  charge  of  Calvin  Shepherd  and 
Lloyd  Startzal;  interment  in  Ringold  Cemetery. 

Heebner,  Alice  Z.  (Rittenhouse)  Heebner, 
daughter  of  Abram  C.  and  Sallie  (Ziegler) 
Rittenhouse,  was  born  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  May  1, 
1894;  died  at  Hatfield  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Home, 
Aug.  1,  1976;  aged  82  y.  She  was  married 
to  Albert  L.  Heebner  on  June  6,  1914,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Sept.  26,  1963.  She 
is  survived  by  2 daughters  (Grace  — Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Seitz,  and  Sara  — Mrs.  Merrill  Benner),  2 
sons  (Norman  R.  and  Albert,  Jr.),  20  grandchil- 
dren, and  8 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  5, 
in  charge  of  Gerald  C.  Studer  and  John  E. 
Lapp;  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Leaman,  Hattie  H.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Daniel  K.  and  Hettie  (Hershey)  Denlinger,  was 
born  in  East  Lampeter  Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  19, 
1882;  died  at  her  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June 
20,  1976;  aged  94  y.  She  was  married  to  Tobias 
G.  Leaman,  who  died  in  1968.  She  is  survived  by 

3 sons  (Ivan  D.,  Clayton  D.,  and  Tobias  G.,  Jr.), 

4 daughters  (Esther  L.  — Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Shenk, 
Mary  D.,  Ruth  E.  — Mrs.  Edwin  Rutt,  and  Mabel 
D.  — Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Hershey),  42  grand- 
children, 105  great-grandchildren,  4 great-great- 
grandchildren, and  3 sisters  (Mrs.  Lizzie  H. 
Leaman,  Mrs.  Lydia  Long,  and  Mrs.  Harry 
K.  Neff).  One  daughter  and  an  infant  son  pre- 
ceded her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of 
Mellinger  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  June  23,  in  charge  of 
Harry  S.  Lefever,  Nelson  B.  Landis,  and 
James  M.  Hoover. 

Nice,  Jacob  L.,  son  of  Eli  and  Susanna  (Lapp) 
Nice,  was  born  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  12, 
1887,  died  at  the  Colonial  Nursing  Home, 
Crown  Point,  Ind.,  July  28,  1976;  aged  88 
y.  He  was  married  to  Martha  Bergey,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  in  1955.  He  is 
survived  by  2 daughters  (Martha — Mrs.  James 
C.  Kubal,  and  Lillian — Mrs.  Wayne  Unzicker) 
and  a son  Lawrence.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  2,  in 
charge  of  Joseph  L.  Gross  and  J.  Silas  Gray- 
bill;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Nice,  Miriam  D.  (Moyer),  daughter  of  Jacob 
S.  and  Mary  (Derstine)  Moyer  was  born  in 


Franconia  Twp.,  Nov.  22,  1905;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  July  30, 
1976,  aged  70  y.  She  was  married  to  Warren 
M.  Nice,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1962. 
She  is  survived  by  one  daughter  — (Evelyn  — 
Mrs.  J.  William  Shearer),  3 grandchildren,  one 
great-grandson,  one  sister  (Alice  D.  Moyer). 
Nine  brothers  and  sisters  preceded  her  in  death. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  4,  in  charge  of  Leroy  Codshall,  Floyd 
Hackman,  Curtis  Bergey;  interment  in  ad- 
joining cemetery. 

Ropp,  Brian  David,  son  of  Lloyd  and 
Loreen  (Zehr)  Ropp,  was  born  on  Dec.  10, 
1964;  died  at  University  Hospital,  London,  Ont., 
July  20,  1976,  as  a result  of  injuries  sustained 
in  a minibike  accident;  aged  11  y.  He  is 
survived  by  his  parents,  one  brother  (Dennis), 
one  sister  (Karen),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  Ropp,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Zehr). 
He  was  a member  of  the  East  Zorra  Sunday 
School,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
July  24,  in  charge  of  Wilmer,  Martin;  interment 
in  East  Zorra  16th  Line  Cemetery. 

Short  Malinda  (Stuckey),  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Catherine  (Richer)  Stuckey,  was  born  at 
Stryker,  Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1897;  died  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Aug.  1,  1976,  of  a heart  attack;  aged 
78  y.  On  Nov.  12,  1919,  she  was  married  to 
Dan  L.  Short,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on 
Nov.  24,  1967.  She  is  survived  by  4 daughters 
(Catherine  — Mrs.  Paul  Lederman,  Marjora  — 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Miller,  Corine — Mrs.  Phil 
Samuelson,  and  Joyce  — Mrs.  Larry  Gerber) 
3 sons  (Doyle,  Marvin,  and  Denzel),  30  grand- 
children, 5 great-grandchildren,  one  brother 
(Elmer),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Leah  Stevens  and 
Mrs.  Sara  Klinger).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  4 in  charge  of 
Keith  Leinbach,  Walter  Stuckey,  and  Peter 
Dyck;  interment  in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Springer,  Mary  C.  (Landis),  daughter  of 
Garrett  and  Mary  (Groff)  Landis,  was  born 
in  Franconia  Twp.  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1890; 

died  at  Hatfield  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Home,  July 
31,  1976;  aged  85  y.  She  was  married  to  Lewis 
L.  Springer,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1972.  She  is  survived  by  a foster  daughter 
(Naomi  — Mrs.  Stanley  Pyndyk),  2 foster  sons 
(Lewis  Godshall  and  Ellis  F.  Landis),  6 grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Souderton  (Pa.)  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  4,  in  charge  of  Russell  B.  Musselman; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Wismer,  Leroy  S.,  was  born  at  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  on  Mar.  10,  1904;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa., 
July  1,  1976;  aged  72  y.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  (Alice),  4 children,  and  5 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Finland  Mennonite 
Church  and  for  many  years  sponsored  busloads 
of  Christians  to  the  ^wery  Mission.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Finland  Men- 
nonite Church,  in  charge  of  David  K.  Benner; 
interment  in  church  cemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  640  by  Paul  M.  Schrock;  pp. 
644,  645  by  Dick  Kauffman;  p.  646  by  Jan  Gleysteen. 


calendar 

Washington-Franklin  (N),  Marion,  Pa.,  Aug.  28. 
Washington-Franklin  (S)  Conference,  Reiff  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  9. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Mellinger  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  16. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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U.S.  Spiritual  Upsurge  Cited 

A new  spiritual  upsurge  appears  to 
have  started  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last  few 
years,  according  to  a new  Gallup  study, 
“Religion  in  America,  1976.” 

The  report  indicated  that  declines 
in  religious  participation  and  interest 
which  began  in  the  1960s  have  apparently 
subsided.  It  also  found  that  certain  facets 
of  religious  faith  have  always  remained 
constant. 

Findings  of  the  latest  Gallup  study 
reveal  that  94  percent  of  Americans 
believe  in  God  and  69  percent  believe 
in  life  after  death.  Both  figures  have  re- 
mained constant  since  1948,  according  to 
Gallup. 

However,  the  percentage  who  believe 
religion  is  “increasing  its  influence  on 
American  society”  dropped  from  69  per- 
cent in  1957  to  14  percent  in  1970. 
By  1975,  the  affirmative  response  had 
risen  to  39  percent. 

Lauds  Stay  of  Executions 

An  executive  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC)  has  hailed 
Justice  Louis  Powell’s  order  delaying 
executions  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Texas,  and  urged  that  other  courts 
take  similar  actions.  Louis  W.  Schneider, 
executive  secretary  of  the  AFSC,  said, 
“We  urge  courts  in  other  states  to  take 
Powell’s  action  into  account  and  prevent 
executions  this  summer  and  fall.  There 
is  no  place  for  taking  of  human  life  by 
the  state  for  any  reason. 

“We  recognize  that  Judge  Powell’s 
action  did  not  deal  with  the  substance 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
was  a blow  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  ” Mr.  Schneider 
said.  “We  are  fully  aware  that  time  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  our  efforts 
to  see  that  the  lives  of  nearly  600 
people  on  death  rows  in  the  United 
States  can  be  saved.  ” 


Heavy  Drinking  Among 
British  Children 

Today’s  Britons  are  “drinking  more 
and  at  an  earlier  age  than  previous 
generations,  ” according  to  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism.  In  a report  on 
drinking  among  the  young,  the  council’s 
director,  Derek  Rutherford,  said,  “The 
onset  of  drinking  is  occurring  at  an 
earlier  age  and  there  is  evidence  that 
those  who  start  younger  tend  to  have 
a higher  level  of  consumption. 

The  national  consumption  of  alcohol 


rose  by  39  pereent  between  1968  and 
1974.  “Among  young  male  drivers  killed 
in  motor  accidents  in  1974,  ” the  report 
stated,  “45  percent  of  those  in  their 
early  twenties  had  a blood  aleohol 
level  above  the  legal  limit.’  ” 

College  Graduate  Bankruptcies 

An  increasing  number  of  recent  college 
graduates  are  declaring  bankruptcy 
to  liquidate  large  debts  acquired  through 
guaranteed  student  loans,  according  to 
school  and  government  officials.  Ken- 
neth Kohl,  an  offieial  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  said  bankruptcies  appear 
to  have  increased  because  of  “the 
high  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  18- 
26  age-group,  the  inability  to  obtain 
a job  in  a chosen  field,  and  it  is  an 
easy  way  to  get  out  of  debt.”  Be- 
tween 1966-1970  there  were  a total 
of  348  bankruptcy  claims  filed  in  the 
Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Kohl,  associate  commissioner 
of  the  office.  He  said  bankruptcy  claims 
increased  to  2,914  in  1974,  4,559  in  1975, 
and  5,600  were  projected  for  1976,  a 
23  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

African  Evangelicals 
Plan  Assembly 

Evangelicals  from  throughout  Africa 
will  gather  in  Nairobi,  Dec.  9-20,  for  a 
Pan-African  Christian  Leadership  As- 
sembly which  is  designed  to  lay  a strategy 
for  the  further  evangelization  of  the 
continent. 

Although  such  internationally  known 
evangelical  leaders  as  Billy  Graham  and 
Anglican  Bishop  Festo  Kivengere  of 
Kigezi,  Uganda,  will  speak,  most  of 
the  delegates  will  be  lay  persons  active 
in  government,  business,  and  the  mass 
media. 

About  70  percent  of  the  more  than 
700  participants  will  be  between  20  and 
40  years  old,  reflecting  what  the  con- 
ference’s organizers  see  as  the  impor- 
tance of  training  young  Christians  for 
evangelistic  work. 

Christians  First,  Says  Lutheran 

“We  should  never  have  been  in  this 
shotgun  wedding  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion. ” So  said  Dr.  William  Lazareth, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Church 
and  Society  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  during  a session  stressing  a 
“bicentenary  emphasis”  at  the  LCA 
biennial  convention  in  Boston.  “We  are 
not  Americans  or  Canadians  who  happen 
to  worship  Christ.  We  are  Christians  who 
happen  to  live  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,”  he  said. 

In  a talk  interrupted  several  times 
by  applause.  Dr.  Lazareth  said  he  wanted 


to  “introduce  a note  of  bitter  realism 

into  the  proceedings.  . . . We  live  in 
a godless,  secular  society.  Most  of  Boston 
couldn’t  care  less  about  the  Lutherans; 
they  don’t  even  know  we’ re  alive.  ” 

U.S.,  a Multi-Language  Nation 

Nearly  10  percent  of  persons  four 

years  old  and  over  in  the  United 
States  speak  a language  other  than 

English,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reports.  Eight  million  of  the  197  mil- 

lion persons  in  that  age  category 
usually  speak  a “non-English  ” lan- 
guage, four  million  of  whom  speak 
Spanish,  by  far  the  “foreign”  lang- 
uage most  spoken  in  the  country. 
Some  400,000  speak  Italian,  300,000 
Chinese,  300,000  French,  and  100,000 
each  speak  German,  Greek,  Japanese, 
Filipino,  Portuguese,  and  Korean.  About 
800,000  people  reported  speaking  languages 
other  than  these,  and  1.5  million  did  not 
indicate  what  language  was  usually 
spoken. 

Brethren  Concerned  About 
Global  Peace 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren’s  General 
Board  has  voted  to  create  a new  staff 
position  in  the  World  Ministries  Com- 
mission — Coordinator  of  Earth  Peace. 

A yet-to-be-named  coordinator  will 
direct  Brethren  efforts  to  clarify  issues 
which  the  church  faces  regarding  violence 
and  promote  denominational  activities 
in  support  of  nonviolent  ways  of  settling 
differences. 

The  coordinator  also  will  supplement, 
assist,  and  enrich  existing  Brethren  peace 
efforts,  work  in  youth  peace  education, 
and  reflect  on  the  theological/philosophi- 
cal bases  of  the  Brethren  claim  to  be  an 
“historic  peace  church  ” (along  with  the 
Mennonites  and  Quakers). 

“Bible  Camping”  Program 
Growing  in  Denmark 

“Bible  camping  ” is  a growing  phenome- 
non among  Danish  Christians. 

Launched  on  a beach  in  1969  with 
room  for  35  camping  spaces,  the  Fredericia 
site  now  has  366  spaces  (for  an  average 
of  four  people  each),  and  has  been  prac- 
tically full  for  the  three-week  camping 
season.  There  are  23  other  sites,  many 
of  them  in  Jutland. 

The  Bible  camping  movement  is  a 
project  of  the  Inner  Mission,  an  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark  move- 
ment founded  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Some  of  the  campgrounds  are  maintained 
in  cooperation  with  the  YMCA/YWCA. 

Camping  sessions  include  morning 
Bible  studies,  afternoon  children’s  meet- 
ings, and  evening  tent  meetings,  attract- 
ing upwards  of  1,500  people. 
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Toward  a Common  World  View 


On  July  25,  1978,  Mennonite  Christians  from  many  na- 
tions will  converge  on  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  the  Tenth 
Mennonite  World  Conference.  The  viewpoints  we  bring  to 
that  meeting  may  be  as  diverse  as  our  backgrounds.  It 
shouldn’t  matter  that  we  speak  Spanish,  Japanese,  Ger- 
man, or  English,  or  that  we  eat  rice,  potatoes,  or 
spaghetti.  But  it  may. 

Yet,  we  will  hold  something  in  common.  Every  person 
present  will  have  a historical  connection.  Whether  we 
come  from  Europe,  North  America,  or  one  of  the  other 
continents,  there  will  be  a linkage  in  time  for  each. 

Beyond  that,  however,  the  divergences  in  our  under- 
standings of  Christian  faith  and  practice  may  be  great 
and  many.  A crucial  question  that  arises  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, then,  is  whether  there  are  universal  truths 
which  apply  to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  which  culture  we 
represent.  More  specifically,  are  there  commonalities,  be- 
yond our  history,  which  identify  us  as  a people  in  the 
household  of  God? 

With  regard  to  this  idea,  a friend  of  mine  made  an  in- 
teresting suggestion.  If  each  national  church  would  ex- 
amine the  Bible  to  discover  the  essence  of  its  faith  and 
then  bring  the  findings  to  World  Conference  for  mutual 
discussion,  the  results  could  be  most  far-reaching. 

Many  of  the  best  thinkers  in  our  church  today  are  call- 
ing for  a Mennonite  theology.  Whether  we  can  arrive  at 
a common,  worldwide  theology  is  open  to  question.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  satisfactory  should  such  an  exercise 
emerge  from  the  older,  richer,  and  more  powerful 
churches  first.  The  churches  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  would  have  to  feel  the  need  at  the  same  time  and 
contribute  on  an  equal  footing. 

Jesus  prayed  that  His  followers  might  be  “one,  ” and 
Paul  admonished  the  church  to  be  of  one  mind.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  work  at  it.  I propose  there  are  basics 
that  apply  universally,  regardless  of  the  cultural  expres- 
sions that  follow. 

Eirst,  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit 
is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God.  Jesus  is  Lord,  and  the 
Bible,  however  we  understand  it,  is  our  handbook. 


We  have  been  called  biblicists.  Does  the  term  still 
apply?  If  so,  we  may  be  safeguarded  from  sterile  and 
enslaving  theologies.  But  the  dynamics  implicit  in  bibli- 
cism  — an  open  system  — also  create  the  risk  of  divisive 
interpretations. 

Eurther,  the  Great  Commandment  — to  love — will  be 
normative  for  our  thought  and  behavior.  Such  practice 
leads  to  consequences  that  are  not  always  easy  to  bear. 
When  our  care  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  clashes  with  the 
intent  of  the  oppressors  and  the  unjust,  the  situation  soon 
becomes  ripe  for  violence.  Love  demands  we  move  in  with 
aggressive,  but  nonviolent,  action. 

We  are  disciples.  The  legacy  of  the  Anabaptists,  H.  S. 
Bender,  and  more  current  interpreters  is  the  rediscovery  of 
Christian  discipleship.  We  follow  Christ.  We  walk  in  the 
Spirit.  In  so  doing,  we  are  continually  becoming  servants 
to  one  another  and  ambassadors  to  the  world. 

If  we  are  indeed  disciples,  we  are  such  in  community. 
And  this  community  is  a redeeming  brotherhood.  It  is  at 
this  point,  however,  that  we  seem  to  be  experiencing  our 
greatest  weakness.  We  find  ourselves  being  torn  apart  by 
our  absorption  in  the  general  culture  of  which  we  are 
a part  until  we  can  hardly  function  as  a redeeming  com- 
munity, winning  others  to  the  “company  of  the  committed.” 

One  other  value,  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  is  that  of 
integrity.  One’s  “word,”  which  neither  needs  nor  tolerates 
an  oath,  symbolizes  uncorruptible  character  and  a people 
who  would  rather  die  than  compromise  with  evil. 

Finally,  when  we  learn  to  see  the  household  of  God 
as  universal  in  scope,  when  we  become  ready  to  drop  some 
of  our  parochialisms,  when  we  accept  every  true  believer 
as  a brother  or  sister,  we  are  on  the  road  to  a world 
view.  In  no  way  can  we  permit  that  which  harms  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
enlarge  this  household. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  elements  that  might  figure 
in  a pattern  leading  to  a common  view.  I do  not  think  we 
can  arrive  at  a full-blown  universal  theology  acceptable 
to  all  Mennonites,  but  I do  think  we  ought  to  try  for 
a common  mind  on  the  essentials.  — David  E.  Hostetler 
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Students  and  Young  Adults: 
Mission  and  Missioners 

by  Hubert  L.  Brown 


mi 


The  1975  census  of  Mennonite  students  in  non-Menno- 
nite  colleges  and  universities  totals  2,093.  This  represents 
a significant  rise  over  the  1974  low  of  1,657.  The  com- 
parative figures  for  the  last  five  years  show:  1971  — 2,191; 
1972  — 1,753;  1973  — 1,722;  1974  — 1,657;  1975  — 2,093. 


The  number  of  Mennonite  students  attending  univer- 
sity coupled  with  Mennonite  young  adults  scattering  to 
urban  centers  again  appears  to  be  increasing.  As  con- 
cerned persons  view  this  growth  they  are  naturally  con- 
cerned to  know  how  these  young  adults  will  relate  to  the 


Hubert  Brown  (left)  with  Richard  Mojonnier,  director  of  student  ser- 
vices in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mennonite  Church. 

Another  way  to  ask  the  question  would  be,  what  is 
the  strategy  or  relationship  of  the  local  congregation  to  its 
members  dispersed?  What  does  this  new  condition  mean 
to  the  local  church? 

With  reference  to  the  student  and  urban  young  adults, 
the  mission  of  the  church  has  had  two  components  — to 
the  student,  and  through  or  with  the  students.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  local  congregation  the  first  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  attention  and  only  rarely  has  the 
second  been  given  serious  thought  and  decisive  action. 

In  mission  to  the  students,  the  chureh  has  not  quite 
functioned  in  concert  with  their  potential.  Usually  ehurch 
organizational  structures  and  activities  engaged  in  by  those 
within  the  churches  are  not  appropriate  for  the  eampus 
setting.  The  problem  of  inappropriate  structures  and  ac- 
tivities persists  because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  missions,  and  at  times  the  questionable  methods 
of  operations  which  have  made  students  cautious  about 
the  church.  In  some  instanees  local  church  leaders  still 
appear  to  be  operating  with  hand-me-down  models  of 
evangelism  and  hip-pocket  theology. 

Beset  With  Questions  and  Concerns.  In  the  univer- 
sity, as  in  the  urban  setting,  the  student  is  beset  with 
serious  questions  and  concerns.  Dangers  and  opportunities 
are  a part  of  both  worlds.  In  these  worlds  many  questions 
emerge  and  the  issue  of  how  his  or  her  home  church  can 
deal  with  their  problems  in  a special  way  is  also  one  of  the 
problems.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  kinds  of  questions 
there  are  other  decisions  which  are  added  sueh  as  vocation 
or  marriage  partner.  These  too  become  questions.  And  the 
question  of  faith,  what  kind  of  faith? 

For  many  years  there  were  those  in  the  ehurch  who  be- 

Hubert  Brown  is  director  of  student  services,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. He  is  the  author  of  Black  and  Mennonite  to  be  published  by 
Herald  Press  in  November. 


lieved  that  an  education  posed  a threat  and  that  persons 
in  the  educational  stream  were  in  danger  of  significantly 
losing  their  Christian  faith,  or  had  rejected  loyalty  with  the 
Mennonite  Chureh.  So  one  form  of  mission  assumed  going 
out  and  bringing  them  in  from  terrible  places  such 
as  the  university  and  metropolis. 

Simply  stated,  the  mission  of  the  chureh  is  being  witnesses 
where  we  are  and  going  and  making  disciples  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Understanding  that  the  chureh  exists  for  mis- 
sion, the  ehurch  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

And  so  the  church  works  at  presenting  Jesus  Christ 
in  such  a way  that  persons  will  be  led  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  accept  Christ’s  lordship  over  their  lives,  to  live 
as  diseiples,  new  eitizens  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  student  and  young  adult  commits  much  of  his  life 
to  the  aequisition  of  truth  and  it  is  here  that  we  need  to 
understand  that  mission  to  the  student  is  to  proelaim 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  ultimate  truth  through 
whom  data,  facts,  and  principles  take  on  meaning  and  life. 
Search  for  truth  is  a process  to  be  encouraged  among  stu- 
dents and  young  adults. 

In  mission  with  the  student  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
church  has  overlooked  its  tremendous  potential.  They  are 
indeed  God’s  people.  Their  existence  is  not  only  a prep- 
eration  for  life  but  involvement  in  life  itself.  The  scattered 
members  of  the  diaspora  are  not  temporarily  removed 
from  Christian  opportunity  and  responsibility.  They  are 
called  by  Christ  to  be  what  the  church  ought  to  be  in  the 
world  — effective  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  His 
witnesses,  involved  in  Christ’s  life  and ‘mission  in  their 
respective  vocation  and  studies. 

Sharing  Identity  and  Responsibility.  Mennonite  Stu- 
dent Services  seeks  to  relate  to  and  be  available  to  them 
as  they  develop  their  potential.  It  is  our  experienee  with 
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students  and  young  adults  that  the  process  of  becoming 
God’s  people  and  helping  others  to  become  God’s  people 
are  one.  Students  and  young  adults  who  are  involved  in 
witness  need  a reference  group  in  which  the  Christian 
identity  and  responsibility  can  be  shared.  Those  not  in- 
volved in  specific  ways  in  some  vital  group  are  also  less 
involved  in  active  witness.  The  local  congregation  could 
work  in  several  ways  to  bring  this  about. 

Awareness  of  the  students  and  young  adults  from  one’s 
congregation  going  into  a university  setting  is  of  first 
importance.  As  they  leave,  the  congregation  can  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  recognize  and  commission  them  to  their 
new  place.  Contacts  can  be  arranged  with  them  from 
time  to  time  in  their  new  setting. 

Another  approach  might  be  working  with  the  district 
conference  to  set  up  a center  or  a home  in  a given  loca- 
tion where  a concentration  of  students  or  young  adults 
may  live  together  along  with  non-Mennonites  and  even 
non-Christian  students  and  young  adults.  This  has  hap- 
pened in  several  campus  locations.  Examples  are  Iowa 
State  University  in  Ames,  and  Penn  State  in  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Another  way  of  ministry  would  be  to  appoint  a facilita- 
tor, someone  acceptable  to  the  student  and  young  adult 
and  able  to  work  at  their  questions  from  a theological 
standpoint  and  who  could  help  communicate  the  oppor- 
tunities and  ministries  with  students  and  young  adults 
at  a local  level.  This,  too,  has  occurred  in  locations  such 
as  Washington,  D.C.  under  the  Eastern  Area  Student 
Services  Committee  and  in  Iowa  City  at  University  of  Iowa. 

Still  another  idea  would  be  for  persons  in  the  urban 
and  university  setting  who  live  close  to  the  students  to 


visit  the  campus  where  students  are,  relating  to  the  stu- 
dents in  short-range  and  long-range  projects  such  as 
informal  lunch  visits,  and  coffee  breaks,  expressing  con- 
cerns, encouraging  formation  of  inter-Mennonite  student 
organizations  and  then  taking  an  active  role  in  the  pro- 
gram. Mennonite  groups  in  Ontario  have  used  this. 

Another  way  to  become  involved  in  the  student/young 
adult  population  would  be  a ministry  to  overseas  students. 
International  students  have  been  increasing  and  spreading 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  in  North  America.  Churches 
could  set  up  international  houses  on  campuses,  make 
resources  available  to  students,  participate  in  programs 
which  would  bring  about  honest  encounter  with  interna- 
tional students. 

Tools  for  Mission.  It  is  important  for  the  church  to  accept 
this  ministry.  The  church  is  at  its  best  when  it  concen- 
trates on  ministering  to  persons  in  their  needs.  At  this 
point  the  church  may  make  its  greatest  contribution  to  the 
student  and  young  adult  diaspora. 

The  increasing  number  of  Mennonite  young  adults 
attending  schools  of  higher  learning  not  related  to  the 
church  coupled  with  the  mushrooming  of  young  adults 
scattering  to  urban  areas  represent  an  important  frontier 
for  the  church.  These  persons  need  backing  from  their 
home  congregations  to  assist  them  in  withstanding  the 
pressures  of  a secular  academic  community.  In  turn,  the 
future  of  the  church  will  depend  on  its  ability  to  retain 
and  meaningfully  involve  its  students  and  young  adult 
members. 

Students  and  young  adults  may  well  hold  the  key  to 
our  effectiveness  in  Christian  mission. 


rm  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking 


In  order  to  clean  our  lawn  spreader  after  using  it,  one 
removes  the  plate  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer distributed.  It  is  a simple  process,  necessitating  only 
the  removal  of  four  special  fasteners. 

Last  spring,  after  fertilizing  our  lawn,  I removed  the 
four  wing  nuts,  laid  them  carefully  on  a newspaper  be- 
side me,  and  cleaned  the  spreader.  In  the  process  I also 
removed  several  handfuls  of  fertilizer  and  laid  them  on 
the  same  newspaper. 

After  oiling  the  spreader,  I decided  to  throw  the  small 
quantity  of  fertilizer  that  I had  removed  on  the  daffodils. 
It  was  not  until  1 started  to  reassemble  the  spreader  that 
I remembered  the  four  wing  nuts  which  also  had  been 
thrown  on  the  daffodils.  I searched  for  some  time  and 
found  only  two  of  them. 

The  next  day,  pondering  how  I might  solve  the  problem, 
I thought  of  the  powerful  magnet  in  my  classroom  at  school. 
I brought  the  magnet  home  that  afternoon  and  swept 
through  the  rows  of  daffodils  with  it.  I was  immediately 


rewarded  with  two  sharp  clicks  as  the  missing  wing  nuts 
were  attracted  to  it. 

As  I rejoiced  over  the  solution  to  my  problem,  I told 
God,  “Lord,  that  magnet  is  just  like  Your  Holy  Spirit. 
He  seeks  and  finds  the  lost  sheep,  the  Christians  who  stray 
from  Your  fold,  who  get  lost  in  the  ‘daffodils’  of  this  world.  ” 

But  God  said,  “Not  quite.  Bob,  not  quite.  The  metal 
of  the  magnet  is  really  you,  the  magnetic  force  within  the 
magnet,  that  is  My  Holy  Spirit.  The  force  can  only  work 
through  you.  If  My  Holy  Spirit  is  to  go  sweeping  through 
the  ‘daffodils’  of  this  world,  you  must  be  the  vehicle  that 
carries  Him  to  the  scene  of  aetion.  You  are  really  the 
channel  through  which  He  operates.  ” 

I was  impressed  by  what  God  had  said.  How  easy  for 
us  as  Christians  to  dump  on  God  the  task  of  searching 
for  sheep  who  have  strayed  from  the  fold.  God  is  willing 
to  provide  the  power,  but  we  become  the  transmission  lines 
through  which  that  seeking,  healing  power  flows.  — Robert 
J.  Baker  ^ 
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Look  for  the  Best 
in  India 

by  Maynard  Shelly 

Have  you  heard  this  before?  “The  Indian  govern- 
ment is  not  only  antimissionary,  but  Antichrist.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  Christian  missionaries  were  free  to  go 
to  India  and  preach  the  message  of  God.  But,  nowadays, 
the  Indian  government  is  under  the  influence  of  a demon 
and  does  not  allow  them  to  enter.” 

And  does  this  sound  familiar?  ‘‘The  Indians  are  un- 
civilized, primitive  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  spiritually 
bankrupt  — their  lives  being  full  of  meaningless  pur- 
suits.” 

Yes,  you  may  have  heard  these  accusations  not  only 
about  India  and  other  countries  in  Asia,  but  also  about 
other  peoples  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  These  reports 
circulate  freely  in  many  churches. 

Are  these  reports  really  true?  No,  says  an  Indian  citi- 
zen who  lived  in  Canada  for  several  years.  S.  K.  Gupta 
has  had,  he  says,  ‘‘many  chances  to  listen  to  Christian 
missionaries  who  after  working  in  India  come  back  to 
their  home  bases  in  Canada  or  the  U.S.A.  and  arrange 
special  meetings  of  people  in  their  denomination  to  ex- 
plain what  they  have  been  doing  in  India.” 

He  wrote  to  his  hometown  paper  back  in  Calcutta  to 
report  on  what  he  heard.  People  in  North  America,  he 
said,  are  left  with  a ‘‘very  distorted  and  negative  impres- 
sion about  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  in  India.” 

He  does  not  name  the  churches  he  finds  guilty  of 
distortion.  We  dare  hope  he’s  talking  about  the  people 
down  the  street. 

But  what  shall  we  do  with  Gupta’s  complaint?  Write 
him  off  as  another  one  of  those  critics  who  see  the 
worst  in  others  and  the  best  in  himself?  But,  then,  we 
may  be  members  of  the  same  club. 

I lived  and  worked  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  for 
several  years.  And  I also  came  back  to  North  America  to 
report  on  the  work  of  the  churches  there  and  the  life 
of  the  people  we  tried  to  help.  I know  that  a lot  of  nega- 
tive material  can  creep  into  our  reporting  on  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Even  casual  visitors  to  India  find  a lot  to  criticize.  They 
see  many  problems.  They  see  few  successful  efforts  to 
change.  So,  they  become  so  discouraged  that  they  over- 
look the  good  things  in  the  lives  of  people  in  India 
and  other  troubled  countries  — their  civilization,  their 
culture,  and,  even,  their  religion. 


Maynard  Shelly  is  a free-lance  writer  from  Newton,  Kan.  He  is  a former 
director  for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Bangladesh. 


Because  of  such  reporting,  both  we  who  work  abroad 
and  those  who  support  us  begin  to  see  the  people  of 
these  poor  countries  as  little  children  rather  than  as 
our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  go  as  helpers  to  help  the 
helpless  just  as  a parent  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  little  ones 
in  the  family.  We  expect  nothing  in  return  except  a few 
words  of  gratitude  to  give  us  the  warm  glow  of  knowing 
we  have  helped  someone  who  really  needed  help. 

Gifts  given  to  small  children  by  parents  are  seldom 
rejected  because  Father  knows  best  and  Mother  has  only 
the  best  interests  of  her  child  at  heart.  But  when  brother 
gives  to  brother,  the  going  gets  tough.  A brother  or  sis- 
ter may  be  sensitive  about  receiving  a gift.  In  fact,  he 
or  she  may  turn  downright  surly  at  any  hint  of  super- 
iority or  holier-than-thou-ness. 

Gupta  has  given  us  that  kind  of  brotherly  treatment. 
He’s  caught  us  in  the  act.  He’s  exposed  us  playing  God 
— a favorite  indoor  sport  for  many.  He  sees  us  pre- 
tending that  we  come  with  an  exclusive  message  from 
the  right  hand  of  God.  He’s  put  us  down  as  only  a broth- 
er can.  It  hurts,  but  let’s  be  grateful. 

Sure,  he’s  glossed  over  the  failings  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  forgotten  the  positive  things  that  North  American 
and  European  Christians  have  done  for  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Love  and  real  concern 
for  people  mark  the  witness  of 'many  missionaries  and 
other  Christian  workers  who  have  mixed  their  blood 
and  tears  with  soil  of  India  and  almost  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

But  God  has  sent  Gupta  and  others  like  him  to  shake 
us  and  keep  us  on  target.  Such  persons  are  not  afraid 
to  show  us  up  when  we’ re  serving  our  own  needs  for 
honor  and  glory  more  than  the  needs  of  the  people  we 
aim  to  evangelize. 

Here,  we  catch  a truth  that  the  people  of  Asia  can 
give  us.  Humility  comes  hard,  doesn’t  it?  We  live  in  a 
society  that  millions  everywhere  envy.  They,  and  we  along 
with  them,  see  our  technology  and  affluence  as  signs  of 
God’s  blessing.  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  be- 
lieve, can  feed  the  world  out  of  their  surpluses  because 
these  are  nations  most  pleasing  to  God. 

Yes,  we  dare  make  exclusive  claims  for  God,  but  let’s 
not  make  those  claims  for  ourselves.  ‘‘Christianity  is  the 
best  gift  of  God,  ” we  dare  say.  And  we  can  add,  ‘‘Really, 
it’s  the  only  true  religion.  ” 

But  dare  we  then  add,  ‘‘Christians  are  unique  people 
because  they  have  received  this  best  of  all  religions”? 

Let’s  not  state  the  case  that  way.  Pride  offends.  Even 
as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  still  human  and  we 
must  win  others  to  Christ,  not  repel  them.  Only  modesty 
attracts.  We  will  be  more  free  to  give  when  we  are  more 
free  to  receive  — to  receive  instruction  even  when  and 
where  we  feel  no  need  to  be  taught,  for  example,  on  our 
faith. 

When  we  look  for  the  best  in  India  and  other  coun- 
tries like  it,  we  are  already  learning  about  our  faith 
and  we  are  witnessing  for  it. 
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Missions  Is  a Two-Way  Flow 

by  Negash  Kebede 


A year  ago  my  wife  and  I left  Ethiopia  for  a two-year 
assignment  in  America.  The  purpose  of  my  coming  is 
to  serve  with  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  in  the  States. 
In  the  last  three  or  four  decades  we  have  seen  the  flow 
of  Eastern  Board  missionaries  from  North  America  to 
Africa  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  Now  Eastern 
Board  and  the  churches  in  Eastern  Africa  are  endeavoring 
to  make  this  a two-way  flow. 

Does  this  mean  the  time  has  come  for  missionaries 
from  Africa  to  come  to  North  America?  Whatever  the 
answer,  a stage  has  been  reached  where  national  churches 
and  missions  must  work  together  in  the  programs  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

During  my  stay  here  so  far,  I am  greatly  impressed  by 
the  dedication  and  interest  of  the  many  lay  people  in 
the  Mennonite  Church  who  support  mission  work  both 
in  evangelism  and  in  meeting  other  basic  human  needs. 
This  is  the  impres«ion  I get  when  I visit  the  different 
churches. 

The  other  category  of  people  I often  meet  and  work 
with  are  administrators  and  persons  in  leadership  positions 
in  the  church.  They  seem  to  be  always  discussing  and 
searching  for  new  and  effective  ways  to  promote  mission 
work. 

The  results  of  such  zeal  and  effort  are  seen  both  at 
home  and  in  the  overseas  churches.  Many  overseas  churches 
are  growing,  but  equally  important  is  the  effect  of  missions 
on  the  home  church.  A church  in  isolation  and  without 
an  outreach  withers  because  of  lack  of  life.  The  church 
with  a vision  of  missions  gets  enriched  through  its  ex- 
perience. 

Despite  the  positive  aspects  of  missions,  the  burning 
issue  in  Third  World  church  circles  is  whether  North 
America  churches  should  stop  sending  missionaries  to 
Third  World  countries.  This  is  what  the  debate  on  mora- 
torium is  all  about.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  and 
analyze  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

Stateside  church  leaders  think  that  if  a moratorium  is 
necessary,  it  is  because  churches  have  now  been  planted 
and  the  goal  of  missions  has  been  achieved.  Since  the 
nationals  can  lead  their  own  churches,  missionaries  might 
not  be  necessary,  they  say. 


Negash  Kebede  is  a member  of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia 
who  has  served  in  the  office  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  during 
the  past  year.  He  is  scheduled  to  attend  Temple  University  this  fall.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  Missionary  Messenger. 


But  overseas  church  people  focus  on  a different  set  of 
reasons.  They  say  missionaries  are  no  longer  wanted  be- 
cause they  fall  far  short  of  the  example  set  by  the  Christ 
whom  they  preach.  They  claim  that  mission  groups  domi- 
nate in  the  areas  of  leadership,  culture,  and  economics. 
Missions,  they  say,  show  allegiance  first  to  their  own 
governments  and  certain  political  ideologies  instead  of  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

This  debate  has  encouraged  me  to  look  at  the  experience 
of  the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  in  Ethiopia  which  has 
worked  with  Eastern  Board  and  its  missionaries  during  the 
last  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  At  the  outset  the  mission 
seemed  to  have  a clear  goal  as  to  what  must  be  done  in 
that  country.  In  church  administration,  it  fostered  national 
leadership  and  church  autonomy  as  fast  as  possible.  This 
has  been  successfully  carried  out,  largely  as  a result  of  the 
positive  attitude  toward  those  who  wished  to  pursue  higher 
education.  Several  persons  were  also  sponsored  to  go  abroad 
for  training.  After  church  autonomy  was  achieved,  mis- 
sionaries have  accepted  service  roles  in  the  church  and 
have  been  satisfied  to  work  as  servants. 

Another  positive  factor  was  the  missionaries’  attitude 
toward  political  events.  Some  mission  groups  apparently 
read  the  Great  Commission  as,  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations  which  have  the  same  form  of 
government  as  your  own  country.  ” But  our  group  seems 
to  be  guided  by  the  assumption  that  any  earthly  govern- 
ment is  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another.  During  the  recent 
change  of  government  in  our  country,  we  saw  no  one  pre- 
paring to  fly  home  in  panic. 

For  the  above  reasons  I am  not  in  a position  to  sup- 
port a moratorium  for  the  right  kind  of  missionary.  On  the 
other  hand,  a moratorium  is  long  overdue  for  those  who 
see  missions  as  an  adventurous  and  exciting  career  for 
personal  aspirations  of  fulfillment  and  prominence.  For 
those  who  are  concerned  about  being  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  new  opportunities  are  opening  all  the  time. 

Missionaries  must  be  reminded,  of  course,  that  they  will 
face  not  only  the  relatively  easy  task  of  witnessing  and 
evangelizing  but  also  the  challenge  of  sharing  and  living 
with  those  who  are  already  in  the  church. 

We  in  MKC  are  inviting  more  missionaries  to  serve 
with  us  and  also  to  be  with  us.  But  the  opportunities  for 
leadership  and  personal  renown,  if  any,  will  not  be  better 
(and  we  hope  not  worse)  for  a missionary  than  for  our 
own  people. 
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Open  Living  School 

by  Jan  Lugibihl 


“Once  you  see  your  children  in  a classroom  with  a 
lot  of  happy,  smiling  faces  and  see  them  come  home  happy 
and  exhausted,  not  angry,  you  realize  what  a signifi- 
cant contribution  an  Open  Living  type  of  school  makes  to 
family  life.  ” 

“We  are  all  part  of  the  community.  It’s  not  just  par- 
ents, children  and  staff,  but  community.  ” 

Open  Living  School,  located  in  Jefferson  County,  a 
suburb  of  Denver,  was  first  an  idea  of  a group  of  Jeffer- 
son County  people  in  1969.  They  met  and  began  to  en- 
vision a school  setting  where,  as  one  of  those  involved 
put  it  in  a book  about  the  school  called  simply  Open 
Living  School,  each  child  can  “become  aware  that  what 
he  wonders  about  — what  others  wonder  about,  what 
he  thinks  is  important  — others  (including  adults)  think 
is  important  . . . that  living  and  school  can  sort  of 
be  the  same  thing.” 

In  1970  they  took  this  idea,  in  the  form  of  a proposal, 
to  the  Jefferson  County  school  board.  The  school  board, 
at  that  point,  okayed  Open  Living  School  as  a pilot 
project.  Now,  six  years  later.  Open  Living  School  is  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Jefferson  County  school  system 
and  operates  on  two  sites  — one  in  Evergreen  and  one 
in  Edgewater.  Enrollment  is  voluntary  and  is  now  up  to 
about  325  students,  ages  three  through  eighteen. 

The  Open  Living  Schools  employ  approximately  forty 
staff  members  but,  as  noted  in  the  book,  “to  place  full 
responsibility  for  the  schools’  direction  on  the  hired  staff 
is  contrary  to  the  schools’  history  and  concept.  ” 

Aggie  Polak,  a parent  at  the  school  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  Open  Living  School,  observes,  “At  Open  Living 
School  everyone  is  committed  to  learning  and  growing. 
If  that  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  a shortcoming 
for  the  children.  ” 

Parents  are  very  much  a part  of  the  learning  process 
at  Open  Living  School,  as  are  children  teaching  other 


Jan  Lugibihl  is  a Mennonite  Voluntary  Service  worker  in  Arvada,  Colo. 


children.  Parent  groups  meet  regularly  at  both  schools; 
and  parents,  staff,  and  students  meet  periodically  to  re- 
define goals  or  when  new  staff  members  are  being  hired. 

Students  come  to  Open  Living  School  for  any  number 
of  reasons.  Some  come  because  they  and  their  parents 
are  committed  to  the  type  of  education  they  see  Open 
Living  School  providing.  Others  come  because  they 
are  having  problems  in  more  conventional  school  settings. 
Enrollment  at  Open  Living  School  is  voluntary;  no  stu- 
dents are  sent  there  by  the  system  because  they  are 
not  performing  well  at  some  other  school. 

At  Open  Living  School  students  are  offered  options 
not  available  at  other  schools  in  the  county.  One  of 
these  is  an  apprenticeship  program  where  students  are 
placed  with  a member  of  the  community  who  has  a 
proven  ability  in  the  area  in  which  the  student  is  interested. 

Open  Living  School  students,  through  this  program,  have 
been  able  to  gain  knowledge  by  working  alongside  zoo 
keepers,  veterinarians,  people  building  playgrounds, 
and  many  others.  Not  only  does  this  provide  invaluable 
experience  for  the  student,  but  it  gives  many  people 
in  the  community  a chance  to  pass  along  their  knowledge 
and  get  acquainted  with  young  people. 

When  parents  talk  of  their  children  in  Open  Living 
School,  it  is  clear  that  they  feel  something  special  is 
happening  there. 

Dorsy  Hill,  an  Open  Living  School  parent  says,  “We 
wanted  to  see  our  child  in  a place  where  she  would 
be  taken  more  seriously  as  a person.  Now  she  perceives 
herself  as  a person  and  it’s  much  more  significant  than 
simply  a semantic  thing.  ” 

Aggie  Polak  sees  another  benefit  for  herself.  “One  of  the 
important  things  is  being  with  a group  of  parents  with  a 
similar  orientation  about  parenting  — an  orientation  that 
needs  affirmation  or  it  can  get  pretty  lonely.  ” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  comes  through  most 
clearly  when  people  who  are  involved  with  Open  Living 
School  talk  about  it,  is  the  sense  that  nothing  at  the 
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school  is  stagnant.  Every  summer  groups  meet  to  re- 
think and  redefine,  if  necessary,  the  goals  and  purposes 
of  the  school.  At  these  meetings  people  who  have  been 
with  the  school  from  its  beginning  meet  with  those  who 
are  new  to  the  idea  to  clarify  and  chart  where  they  are 
going  together. 

The  philosophy  is  stated  in  this  paragraph  from  Open 
Living  School:  “In  the  school  there  are  certified  teachers, 
lay  teachers,  parents,  student  teachers,  secretaries,  cus- 


todians, volunteers.  They  all  teach  and  the  children  them- 
selves teach.  They  all  share  a learning  experience.  A dis- 
tinguishable difference  is  that  some  are  taller  people  and 
some  are  shorter  people.  The  taller  people  are  often 
called  adults.” 

Those  at  Open  Living  School  make  up  an  interdepen- 
dent, learning  community.  Each  receives  and  gives  to 
make  the  community  work.  This  allows  the  learning  to 
take  place.  ^ 


On  the  Job 

by  Maria  Friesen 


One  morning  I was  telling  Mother  about  the  people  I 
had  been  doing  housework  for.  They  had  been  good 
to  me.  They  enjoyed  the  meals  I prepared  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  made  remarks  to  that  effect. 

But  something  bothered  me.  They  never  offered  a word 
of  thanks  to  God  for  their  good  food.  They  just  plunked 
themselves  down  at  the  table  and  ate.  Their  little  tots 
were  not  taught  to  say  a meal-prayer. 

“I  guess  a person  shouldn’t  work  at  such  a place,  ” I 
told  Mother. 

But  Mother  had  a better  idea.  “Oh,  yes,  ” she  said, 
“one  can  work  there.” 

And  she  was  right.  We  can  work  anywhere.  We  may 
not  share  the  views  of  the  people  we  work  with  or  like 
the  things  they  do  or  say.  But  we  do  not  have  to  partici- 
pate in  their  foolish  conversation  or  laugh  at  shady 
jokes.  We  can  keep  our  own  speech  and  actions  clean 
and  wholesome  and  soon  our  fellow  workers  will  take 
notice.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  being  dragged 
to  a lower  level  of  life  if  we  are  not  alert.  We  need  to 
stick  close  to  Christ  at  all  times. 

When  I came  to  a small  city  in  northern  Saskatchewan 
to  work  as  secretary  for  a fuel  and  cartage  company, 
I thought  I had  landed  in  the  middle  of  a band  of  hea- 
then. 

I could  not  tolerate  their  disrespect  for  the  things  of 
God.  If  the  weather  was  cold  and  it  was  blowing  snow, 
the  truckers  would  be  busy  with  coal  and  wood  deliveries. 
But  when  the  weather  improved,  the  sale  of  fuel  would 
be  down,  so  the  boss  or  bookkeeper  would  say  some- 
thing like  this  to  the  truckers:  “You’ll  have  to  pray  for 
cold  weather,”  or  “You  didn’t  pray  enough  for  cold 
weather.  ” And  the  truckers  usually  had  a fitting  answer. 
One  time  one  of  them  replied  jokingly,  “I  have  prayed 
so  much  my  knees  are  sore.”  Dialogue  something  like 
this  went  on  all  the  time. 


Maria  Friesen  is  from  Rosthern,  Saskatchewan. 


Although  I never  told  them  what  I thought  of  their 
way  of  making  fun  of  prayer,  after  a while  I became 
aware  that  that  sort  of  talk  had  disappeared  from  the 
office.  Without  criticism  something  had  been  accomplished. 

Then  too,  sometimes  something  may  turn  up  where 
you  have  to  decide  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  happened 
to  me  when  the  boss  was  away  on  holidays  and  the  fore- 
man took  over  some  of  the  boss’s  duties. 

Our  company  had  already  moved  several  van  loads 
of  goods  for  an  institution  that  was  folding  up  in  that 
city,  and  there  was  one  more  load  to  go.  As  the  fore- 
man handed  me  the  figures  for  making  out  the  bills  for 
this  load  he  told  me  that  the  weight  was  incorrect.  He 
had  increased  it  because  the  van  wasn’t  full  and  naturally 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  deliver  this  load  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  previous  loads.  But  moving  prices  varied; 
the  less  weight  the  higher  the  rate. 

Maybe  the  foreman  hadn’t  thought  of  this  when  he 
increased  the  weight,  or  perhaps  he  thought  he  should 
have  the  same  rate  for  all  the  loads.  However,  I was 
thoroughly  displeased  with  his  doings.  I didn’t  want  to 
make  out  a bill  based  on  cheating. 

I decided  to  try  things  my  way.  I asked  the  foreman 
for  the  correct  weight  and  then  I calculated  the  price  at 
the  higher  rate.  And  mine  amounted  to  a little 
more  than  his  did  with  the  increased  weight  and  the  lower 
rate. 

I was  happy  and  I made  out  the  bills  my  way. 

When  the  institution  people  paid  their  account  they 
said  nothing  whatever  about  the  higher  rate  on  the  last 
load. 

The  difference  between  the  foreman’s  price  and  mine 
was  negligible,  but  in  using  the  right  weight  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I had  not  been  an  instrument 
in  a dishonest  business. 

We  can  be  witnesses  for  Christ  on  the  job  even  though 
sometimes  we  may  run  into  difficulties.  But  Christ  is 
ever  near  to  help  and  to  guide.  ^ 
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Brazil  Church  Reviews  Direction 


church  news 


Just  as  astronauts  need  to  make  “mid- 
course  corrections,  ” so  pastors,  delegates, 
and  missionaries  assembled  in  Campinas, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  July  23-26,  met  “to 
assess  where  we  are  in  light  of  our  pur- 
poses and  priorities  as  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Brazil.” 

Missionary  Cecil  Ashley  pointed  out  that, 
similar  to  the  procedure  of  space  flight 
correction,  the  responsible  church  must 
include  as  necessary  a built-in  process 
for  trajectory  correction.  The  point  of 
reference  was  taken  from  Ephesians  5. 
“Look  therefore  carefully  how  you  walk, 
not  as  unwise,  but  as  wise;  redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil  . . . 
subjecting  yourselves  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  Christ. 

Goals  set  for  the  conference  were  to 
open  channels  of  communication,  air  the 
issues  on  which  we  differ,  and  stimulate 
congregational  study  of  relevant  issues 
until  the  decision-making  session  in  Jan- 
uary 1977. 

“The  Mennonite  Church  of  Brazil  is 
run  by  North  Americans,  claimed  one 
Brazilian  pastor  who  was  ordained  13 
years  ago.  “ But,”  he  said,  ““we  are  still 
too  young  and  dependent  to  be  able  to 
govern  ourselves  or  get  along  without 
North  American  funds.  We  are  not  well 
enough  educated.” 

Others  cited  the  German  Mennonites 
as  being  too  powerful  in  the  national 
conference. 

““Will  the  Brazilian  Mennonite  Church 
have  to  wait  50  years  to  get  off  the  bottle?” 
asked  one  brother. 

Are  we  aiming  at  congregational  self- 
sufficiency,  or  an  interdependent  relation- 
ship, or  a strong  national  church  organiza- 
tion. Members  of  the  first  panel  pointed 
out  that  with  strong  administration  it  is 
possible  to  train  and  place  church  leaders, 
disperse  funds  from  abroad,  and  serve 
medicine  in  dosages  and  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  A delegate  observed  that  of  our 
26  churches  and  witness  points  most  are 
too  young  to  even  know  when  they  need 
help  or  what  they  really  need. 

“The  Mennonite  Church  needs  a rein- 
forced structure  to  house  our  spirit  in  the 
same  way  our  physical  bodies  depend  on 
the  bone  structure,”  said  Fernando  An- 
drade, a participant. 

A lay  pastor,  Joao  Batista  Dobbes  said. 


““The  Mennonite  Church  in  Brazil  has 
no  ballast  or  stabilizing  force.  We  do  ap- 
preeiate,  as  Menno  Simons,  that  no  other 
foundation  can  be  laid  other  than  Jesus 
Christ,  but  there  must  be  enough  orga- 
nizational administration  to  keep  an  even 
keel  while  plowing  heavy  seas.” 

The  Association  of  Mennonite  Churches 
(AEM),  founded  in  1957,  serves  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  various  projects,  repre- 
sents the  churches  and  bookstores  before 
the  government,  determines  plaeement  of 
pastors  and  missionaries,  and  provides 
stimuli  for  local  congregational  life. 

The  60  delegates  present  at  the  meet- 
ing represented  all  26  churches  and  wit- 
ness points  spread  over  a 1,800-mile  area. 
Lawrence  and  Fran  Greaser,  Hector  Va- 
lencia, and  Jacob  Klassen  attended  the 
sessions  as  guests  and  fraternal  represen- 
tatives of  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  the  Commission 
of  Overseas  Missions  of  the  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Church,  Newton, 
Kan.  Simultaneous  translation  was  done 
by  Grace  Schwartzentruber  through  ear- 
phones. 

A questionnaire  that  had  been  circu- 
lated to  93  Mennonite  Church  council 
members  to  hear  the  churches  suggested 
that  the  role  of  AEM  should  be  to  teach 
and  orient  the  established  churches,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  leadership  for  the 
congregations.  Evangelism  and  founding 
new  churches  were  not  seen  as  priori- 
ties by  the  panel  of  five,  who  had  pre- 
pared papers  for  the  occasion. 

When  this  omission  was  pointed  out 
by  missionary  Harvey  Graber,  several 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  church  plant- 
ing was  a priority.  But  when  Alfredo 
Pauls,  panel  leader,  summarized  the 
priorities  — (1)  adoration  and  praise  to 
God,  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  purification  by  the  Spirit;  (2)  youth 
work,  (3)  leadership  training,  and  (4)  inter- 
church fellowship  — evangelism  was 
not  among  them. 

Pleas  were  made  by  representatives  of 
three  churches  for  a printed  manual  that 
would  help  establish  the  official  line.  Pas- 
tor Teodoro  Penner  testified  that  our 
instruction  book  is  always  to  be  the  Bible 
and  that  as  Mennonites  we  have  tradi- 
tionally sought  to  implement  God’s  king- 
dom within  each  time  and  cultural  period. 


A panel  reported  on  publications  and 
bookstores.  The  four  Mennonite  stores 
have  contributed  to  church  edification  and 
extension.  They  have  had  considerable 
increase  in  sales  this  last  year  and  are 
financially  independent. 

“Our  goal  is  to  serve  the  churches,”  said 
Ken  Schwartzentruber,  Campinas  mana- 
ger. It  was  suggested  that  bookstore  ex- 
pansion should  be  planned  along  with  the 
extension  of  churches. 

There  were  unanswered  questions: 
Why  don’t  we  have  the  leadership  we 
feel  we  need  when  we  believe  that  God 
grants  the  gifts  of  ministry  his  church 
needs?  How  has  the  national  administra- 
tion/congregation relationship  come  to 
the  point  of  thinking  ““them  and  us”? 

““The  AEM  has  left  us  in  the  waves,  ” 
said  Maria  Garcia. 

Regional  groupings  of  churches  were 
suggested  as  a solution  to  stimulate 
interchurch  fellowship  and  facilitate  prob- 
lem solving.  Along  with  this,  we  must 
seek  revival  together  to  discern  the  will 
of  God.  We  must  not  be  in  a hurry,  God 
is  not  to  be  rushed.  The  devotional 
times,  the  spontaneous  prayer  periods 
when  nearly  everyone  led  out,  and  the 
singing  together  led  by  Glenn  Mussel- 
man  reaffirmed  us  as  a unified  people  of 
God,  no  longer  separated  by  personal 
differences. 

There  was  a spirit  of  freedom  and 
frankness  in  all  the  sessions  and  several 
times  delegates  commented,  ““What  else 
can  be  said  that  hasn’t  been  treated  yet?  ” 

And  up  to  the  last  service  of  com- 
munion, when  we  knelt  together  in  prayer, 
a freshness  and  unity  was  given  in  in- 
creasing dosages.  Delegates  affirmed  pub- 
lically  and  to  one  another,  ““This  has 
been  good.  God  has  blessed  us.  Let  us 
go  in  peace  until  we  meet  again  in 
January  of  1977.  — Betty  Hochstetler 

Ghana  Mennonites 
Visit  in  Nigeria 

Four  fraternal  visitors  from  the  Ghana 
Mennonite  Church  visited  the  Nigeria 
Mennonite  Church,  July  22-25. 

Ghanaian  leaders  Isaac  T.  Sackey  and 
Michael  Badasu  and  missionaries  Laurence 
and  Marian  Horst  made  up  the  1976  dele- 
gation. Nigerian  hosts  were  church  chair- 
man F.  A.  Udoh  and  secretary  I.  U.  Nsasak. 

Since  their  last  visit  two  years  ago. 
Brothers  Sackey  and  Horst  noticed  that 
the  Nigeria  Mennonite  Church  had  moved 
ahead  in  constructing  larger,  permanent 
chapels  to  replace  thatch  buildings.  Two  city 
churches  have  been  opened  — in  Port 
Harcourt  and  Calabar  — as  more  Menno- 
nites have  moved  from  rural  to  urban 
areas. 
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Three  persons  who  carry  important  leadership 
responsibilities  in  the  Nigeria  Mennonite 
Church  are  Dick  Ekerete;  F.  A.  Udoh,  confer- 
ence chairman;  and  I.  U.  Nsasak,  conference 
secretary. 

Thursday  the  travelers  met  with  congre- 
gations in  the  Abak  area  where  Pastor 
Udoh  gives  direct  leadership.  “We  were 
greeted  with  warmth  and  love,”  wrote 
Pastor  Horst.  “We  met  some  groups 
spending  the  day  in  prayer  and  fasting 
in  preparation  for  Sunday’s  forthcoming 
communion.” 

The  visitors  experienced  similar  fellow- 
ship in  the  Ubium  area  on  Saturday.  Sun- 
day they  returned  to  the  church  head- 
quarters near  Uyo  to  participate  in  ser- 
vices with  four  congregations. 

Nigeria  Mennonites  have  much  expression 
in  their  worship,  reported  Laurence  Horst. 
“They  sing  with  joy,  with  many  songs 
being  truly  African.  They  are  quick  to 
give  testimony  concerning  what  God  has 
done  for  them.  Some  bring  thank  offerings 
for  special  blessings,  he  said. 

Instruments  used  in  worship  include  a 
local  variation  of  the  finger  piano,  beaded 
gourds,  and  various  types  of  drums.  “One 
lady  was  playing  a large  clay  pot  with  two 
openings  as  a kind  of  percussion  instru- 
ment,” Laurence  explained. 

“Our  Nigerian  brothers  and  sisters  are 
much  encouraged  to  have  Pastor  Dick 
Ekerete  returning  to  give  leadership  in 
developing  the  church’s  school  and  semi- 
nary, ” Laurence  mentioned.  They  also 
expectantly  await  the  Polzin  family,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers,  who  plan 
to  locate  near  Abak  as  soon  as  visas  are 
cleared. 

“To  show  their  response  in  love  for 
our  coming,  the  congregations  gave  us  many 
gifts,  ” the  visitors  said,  “including  a cock, 
eggs,  yams,  oranges,  and  other  fruits. 

“When  we  returned  from  Nigeria  in  1974 
we  brought  along  a coconut  which  we 
planted  beside  Mennonite  House  in  Accra. 
After  some  six  months  it  cracked  open  and 
a little  tree  began  to  grow.  It  is  a symbol 
of  the  bridge  of  fellowship  linking  two 
Mennonite  churches  in  West  Africa,” 
concluded  the  visitors. 


Indonesian  Pastor 
Will  Serve  U.S.  Church 

Tiny  Irene  squirmed  by  her  parents 
feet  in  the  living  room  of  teacher  Marge 
Reimer.  Samuel  and  Oily  Setianto  prac- 
ticed their  English  with  Marge.  I asked 
questions  to  learn  why  the  Setiantos 
had  come  with  their  young  daughter 
from  Indonesia  to  spend  one  year  in 
the  U.S. 

In  May  1976,  Samuel  probably  did 
not  dream  he  would  go  to  the  U.S. 
Then  the  chairman  of  his  church  district 
in  Semarang,  Indonesia,  told  him  of  a 
new  Mennonite  Central  Committee  and 
Mission  Education  Council  (MEC)  pro- 
gram. Until  now,  resources  have  flown 
in  one  direction  — from  North  America 
to  Indonesia.  The  Inter-Church  Visitor 
Program  (ICVP)  was  formed  to  give 


Oily  and  Samuel  Setianto  with  daughter  Irene. 


Indonesians  an  opportunity  to  give  as 
well  as  receive. 

Samuel  met  the  qualifications  — he  had 
been  serving  as  pastor  of  a church  for 
10  years.  The  program  was  for  ex- 
perienced pastors  who  would  be  placed 
as  assistant  pastors  in  a church  in 
North  America.  When  possible,  some 
part-time  study  at  a Mennonite  Semi- 
nary or  Bible  School  might  be  com- 
bined. MCC  and  MEC  would  pay  for 
travel  expenses  of  the  pastor  couple, 
the  Indonesian  church  would  cover  the 
travel  cost  of  any  children,  and  the  spon- 
soring congregation  would  support  the 
family  during  the  year. 

After  Samuel  heard  about  this  oppor- 
tunity, he  said,  “I  prayed  to  God.  ” He 
realized  in  the  10  years  he  and  his 
wife  had  worked  in  the  church,  they 
had  not  had  a chance  to  upgrade  them- 


selves. “We  need  this  experience  in  the 
U.S.,  ” Samuel  said.  He  had  confidence 
about  going  into  the  program.  His  wife 
was  also  very  happy  about  the  opportun- 
ity. 

In  August,  only  three  months  after  they 
first  heard  of  ICVP,  they  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  After  three  weeks  of  language  study 
in  Akron  they  will  go  to  the  Elkhart/Go- 
shen, Ind.,  area  where  they  will  work  with 
the  pastor  in  one  of  the  Mennonite  churches. 
They  likely  will  be  able  to  attend  one 
or  several  classes  at  the  Associated  Men- 
nonite Biblical  Seminaries. 

Samuel  and  Oily  leave  behind  an  active 
church  of  425  members.  As  pastor  in  Sema- 
rang, he  took  charge  of  many  meetings, 
retreats,  and  Bible  studies.  He  visited 
sick  people  and  witnessed  with  the  young 
people  of  his  church.  Because  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  in  the  country,  he  sometimes 
had  to  help  someone  find  a job.  Sexual 
problems  and  rebellion  among  the  youth 
were  two  other  issues  he  faced  as  a pastor 
in  Indonesia.  — Christine  Wiebe 

Emigrants  from 
USSR  Gather 

About  1,800  persons  attended  the  fourth 
annual  Mennonite  Umsiedlertreffen,  or  gath- 
ering of  Mennonite  emigrants  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  held  this  year  in  a huge 
auditorium  in  Espelkamp,  West  Germany, 
July  17-18. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  the  four  gath- 
erings thus  far,  the  participants  were  emi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union  who  had 
been  in  West  Germany  anywhere  from  a 
week  to  several  years,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous overseas  visitors  who  had  come  to 
meet  long-lost  relatives.  Cornelius  Krahn 
brought  a group  of  32  Americans  and 
Canadians,  and  others  came  privately. 

At  one  public  rally  half  the  time  was 
devoted  to  announcements  to  facilitate 
the  meeting  of  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  large  crowd.  Everywhere  people  were 
embracing  with  great  emotion  and  talking 
with  hardly  a pause. 

Brothers  and  sisters  who  had  been 
separated  since  World  War  II  met  for 
the  first  time.  Invariably  they  spoke  in 
Low  German,  although  the  younger  ones 
often  preferred  Russian. 

The  Treffen  was  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nitische  Umsiedlerbetrennung,  a program 
providing  spiritual  counseling  to  new 
emigrants  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Euro- 
pean International  Mennonite  Organiza- 
tion (IMO)  and  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Hans  Niessen,  full-time  IMO-MCC 
worker  with  the  Umsiedler  who  had  or- 
ganized the  proceedings  and  who  led  the 
sessions,  arranged  for  several  guest 
speakers  who  tried  to  acquaint  the  new 
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arrivals  with  the  activities  and  thinking 
of  fellow  Mennonites  around  the  world. 
Speakers  included  Helmut  Doerksen,  MCC 
teacher  at  Bienenberg,  Switzerland;  J. 
Postma  of  the  Netherlands;  and  G.  Hilde- 
brandt  of  Marburg  University  in  West 
Germany. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  voluntary 
contributions  from  Umsiedler.  One  recited 
a poem,  another  passed  on  greetings,  anoth- 
er thanked  God  for  His  gracious  leading. 
Interspersed  were  songs  by  choirs,  usually 
dominated  by  Umsiedler  who  now  take  a 
very  active  part  in  local  church  activities. 

It  was  a joyous  time  — a highlight 
of  the  year  for  many  — and  assurances 
were  given  that  next  year  the  group  would 
meet  again. 

This  was  not  the  only  large  gathering 
of  Umsiedler  held  that  weekend.  Sixty 
miles  away,  in  Paderborn,  over  500 
young  people  gathered  in  the  church 
and  half  of  the  parking  lot,  which  had 
been  covered  with  a tarpaulin,  for  sermons, 
songs,  poems,  and  a specially  prepared 
Declamatsia  or  music  cantata. 

This  youth  rally,  which  will  probably 
also  become  an  annual  event,  was  or- 
ganized by  churches  consisting  of  persons 
who  belonged  to  the  unregistered  Reform 
Baptist  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


After  many  months  of  discussions  and 
planning,  approval  has  been  given  by  the 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA)  to  a Mennonite  Central 
Committee-sponsored  food  bank  concept 
which  will  allow  Canadian  farmers  to 
designate  wheat  to  create  a reserve  for 
emergency  and  development  needs  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Food  Bank  chairman  Art  DeFehr  of 
Winnipeg  says  that  churches  have  made 
many  people  sensitive  to  the  human  needs 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  gen- 
erated guilt.  “Many  are  anxious  to  respond 
but  haven’t  known  how.  ” 

The  food  bank  is  a plan  to  allow  farmers 
to  respond  as  farmers.  In  fact,  the  plan  is 
as  old  as  the  biblical  Joseph  of  Egypt. 
Its  concept  is  to  store  up  grain  in  the  good 
years  for  use  during  lean  times. 

The  program  will  work  very  simply. 
Farmers  will  haul  their  grain  to  local 
elevators  as  they  always  do,  but  then  have 
their  initial  grain  tickets  (payments)  made 
out  to  the  Food  Bank,  or  else  simply  en- 
dorse their  tickets  and  send  them  out  to 
the  Food  Bank.  After-payments  will  go 
to  the  farmers. 

The  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  will  more  than  match  far- 
mer grain  tickets  so  that  the  full  amount 
of  grain  represented  by  the  tickets  can  be 
bought  from  the  Wheat  Board  and  shipped 
overseas. 


The  Soviet  authorities  have  been  en- 
couraging their  activist  ministers  to 
leave  and  when  these  arrived  in'  West 
Germany  they  quickly  decided  against 
mixing  with  local  churches  and  formed 
their  own  group.  Most  of  these  emigrants 
are  of  Mennonite  background,  but  for  them 
the  name  Mennonite  has  negative  connota- 
tions, bringing  to  mind  the  more  permis- 
sive religion  they  had  heard  was  the 
case  in  the  West. 

To  a Westerner,  the  youth  group’s  de- 
meanor and  attire  were  particularly  strik- 
ing. All  were  dressed  with  great  modesty, 
the  young  women  with  their  hair  long 
or  in  a bun  and  the  married  women  with 
a small  scarf  over  their  hair.  Most  of  the 
ministers  wore  suits  with  white  shirts, 
but  no  ties. 

Also  present  were  a number  of  youth 
who  attend  German  Mennonite  churches 
but  had  opted  to  attend  the  youth  rally 
rather  than  the  Umsiedlertreffen.  Whether 
the  attraction  will  continue  remains  to  be 
seen. 

One  minister  told  the  group  he  felt 
a growing  concern  that  they  were  not 
weeping  enough.  In  Russia  there  had 
been  much  bitter  weeping  over  sins,  but 
in  the  West  the  tears  had  stopped  flowing. 
— Walter  Sawatsky,  England 


The  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  in  turn, 
has  promised  to  instruct  all  elevators  to 
accept  grain  on  the  Eood  Bank’s  name 
and  has  given  guarantees  that  this  grain 
will  in  fact  be  available  when  required 
for  emergency  or  development  needs. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  Eood  Bank  will 
always  have  grain  in  the  pipeline  for 
immediate  use  to  meet  an  emergency.  The 
Wheat  Board  will  provide  both  storage 
and  transportation  for  wheat  put  in  re- 
serve by  the  Food  Bank. 

The  Food  Bank  has  been  organized  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  with  its 
own  chairman  and  board  of  directors.  A 
Rosthern,  Sask.,  farmer,  John  R.  Dyck, 
has  been  named  its  first  general  manager. 
Among  the  directors  are  four  farmers, 
John  Neufeld  of  Herbert  and  Lyle  Schantz 
of  Guernsey,  both  in  Saskatchewan,  Lloyd 
Good  of  Acadia  Valley,  Alta.,  and  Ervin 
Eriesen  of  Rosser,  Man.  In  addition,  the 
board  contains  two  well-known  agricultural 
scientists  and  grain  industry  leaders, 
Leonard  Siemens  and  David  Durksen. 
Another  representative  of  the  grain  trade 
is  Bruno  Eriesen  of  Calgary,  Alta., 
secretary  of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  John 
Wieler  of  MCC  (Canada)  has  also  been 
involved  in  the  project  from  the  start. 

DeFehr  says  that  MCC  will  take  the 
initiative  in  setting  up  the  Food  Bank, 
but  eventually  it  hopes  that  other 
churches  and  agencies  who  would  like  to 


make  food  contributions  will  join  also. 
Groups  such  as  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
have  already  expressed  interest  in  par- 
ticipating. 

Additional  information  about  the  Food 
Bank  is  available  through  MCC  (Canada) 
Food  Bank,  1483  Pembina  Highway, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  R3T  2C8. 

Developing  People 

“We  are  fond  of 
saying  that  people 
are  our  greatest 
resource,  ” says  Ed- 
gar Stoesz,  Menno- 
nite Central  Com- 
mittee directior  of 
Eood  Protection  and 
Rural  Development, 

“but  we  haven’t 
acted  that  way.  ” 

To  remedy  this, 

Herman  Bontrager  Herman  Bontrager 
has  been  hired  to  “play  an  important 
role  in  identifying,  preparing,  and  train- 
ing field  personnel.  ” As  director  of  per- 
sonnel development,  Bontrager  hopes 
to  assist  in  counseling  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  who  seek  direction  in 
preparing  for  service,  both  on  Menno- 
nite and  state  university  campuses. 

He  will  also  be  available  as  a re- 
source for  Mennonite  colleges  and  agen- 
cies in  developing  curriculum  related  to 
service  possibilities. 

In  addition,  Bontrager  hopes  to  pre- 
sent opportunities  to  non-college  Men- 
nonite youth  and  to  assist  persons  on 
the  field  in  finding  in-service  and  fur- 
lough training  possibilities. 

Economic  Development 
Projects  Approved 

Economic  assistance  for  projects  in 
Uruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Taiwan  was  ap- 
proved at  the  Mennonite  Economic 
Development  Associates  board  of  trus- 
tees meeting  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July 
22-23. 

In  Uruguay  a loan  of  $15,000,  given 
in  three  installments  of  $5,000  each,  is 
helping  the  Mennonite  colony  of  El 
Ombu  purchase  121  hectares,  or  over 
200  acres,  of  land.  “After  a slow  and 
complicated  beginning  dairying  has  taken 
hold  in  the  Mennonite  colonies  of  Uru- 
guay and  become  the  stabilizing  economic 
factor  in  the  area  since  a creamery 
has  been  developed  to  market  the  milk,  ” 
reports  Lloyd  Fisher,  executive  director. 

In  Bolivia  where  MEDA  works  togeth- 
er with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
in  helping  cooperatives,  the  organization 
plans  to  channel  $10,000  to  Progreso 
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Ltda,,  a savings  and  loan  cooperative, 
to  use  in  their  revolving  loan  fund. 

Founded  in  1971  with  30  members, 
Progreso  Ltda.  distinguished  itself  by 
being  the  fastest-growing  savings  and 
loan  cooperative  in  Bolivia  during  1975. 
With  the  help  of  former  MCC  volunteer 
Wendell  Amstutz  the  cooperative  made 
plans  for  a Supervised  Agricultural 
Credit  program  to  help  small  farmers. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  already- 
established  Progreso  Ltda.,  MEDA  also 
decided  to  work  out  a letter  of  credit  for 
La  Merced,  another  rural  Bolivian 
cooperative  which  is  just  getting  started. 

In  Taiwan,  MEDA’s  involvement  is 
of  a different  nature.  A $5,000  loan 
was  granted  by  the  board  to  Bethel 
Bookroom,  a Christian  bookstore  operated 
by  the  Fellowship  of  Mennonite  Churches 
in  Taiwan,  to  help  the  store  expand. 

Two  Taiwanese,  Un  Hong-kip  and 
Lim  Tioh-a-Biau,  made  the  initial  in- 
vestment in  the  store  which  has  been 


growing  and  has  as  its  goal  to  become 
the  largest  bookstore  on  the  east  coast 
of  Taiwan. 

Before  September,  when  the  lease 

on  the  current  store  location  expires, 
the  Bethel  Bookroom  hopes  to  have 
located  a larger  and  more  permanent 

location  for  the  store  and  library-reading 
room.  By  1978  the  bookstore  hopes  to 
have  completed  the  procedures  for  be- 
coming a registered  publisher. 

To  finance  this  expansion  the  Bethel 
Bookroom  will  expand  the  number  of 
Taiwanese  investors  and  borrow  funds 
from  organizations  such  as  MEDA. 

MEDA,  a nonprofit  organization  with 

economic  development  projects  in  20 
countries  around  the  world,  will  have 

been  in  operation  25  years  in  1978. 
In  other  action  at  the  board  meeting, 
it  was  decided  to  prepare  a booklet  of 
65  to  70  pages  which  would  present  a 
written  and  pictorial  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


A Volunteer  First 


Twenty-four  adults  and  two  children 
attended  an  orientation  Aug.  3-12  in 
preparation  for  assignments  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  North 
America  and  overseas. 

Of  these,  13  were  Americans;  11.  Ca- 
nadians. Fourteen  have  assignments  in 
Canada,  eight  in  the  U.S.,  and  two  in 
West  Germany. 

The  orientation  was  the  first  general 
MCC  orientation  held  in  Canada.  Input 
was  provided  by  MCC  staff  from  inter- 
national, national  and  provincial  offices, 
MCC  (Canada)  Food  Bank  chairman  Art 


DeFehr,  Winnipeg  pastor  Hugo  Jantz, 
and  offender  ministries  worker  Clarence 
Epp. 

Mennonite  Church  volunteers  are: 
Roberta  Miller,  Howe,  Ind.,  to  Whites- 
burg,  Ky. ; Mary  Jane  Brenneman,  Tavis- 
tock, Ont.,  to  Popular  River,  Man.;  James 
and  Bonnie  Nafziger,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
to  Camp  Chehalis,  Agassiz,  British  Co- 
lumbia; Miriam  Hershberger,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  to  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Anna  Frey, 
Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Timber  Bay,  Sask.; 
Gloria  Martin,  Elmira,  Ont.,  to  Whites- 
burg,  Ky. 


The  booklet  will  serve  a dual  purpose 
as  it  could  be  used  as  an  introductory 
piece  to  be  given  to  individuals,  schools 
or  other  organizations  wanting  infor- 
mation about  MEDA,  Fisher  notes. 

License  Received 

to  Ship  Vietnam  Medical 

Equipment 

A license  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Export  Administration  to  ship  $240,000 
worth  of  medical  equipment  to  Vietnam 
was  received  at  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee on  Aug.  18.  The  first  load  of 
equipment,  worth  $14,500,  is  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Lang  Giang  district  hospi- 
tal in  the  Ha  Bac  province. 

The  equipment  was  requested  by  Dr. 
Hai,  Health  Minister  for  Ha  Bac  province, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  delegation  in  May.  It  in- 
cludes everything  from  used  hospital  beds 
and  mattresses,  examining  tables,  incuba- 
tors, and  X-ray  processors  to  baby  scales, 
hot  water  bags,  bedpans,  and  towels.  Some 
of  the  items  were  donated  or  purchased 
in  the  U.S.,  others  were  purchased  in 
Canada  and  Britain. 

The  current  shipment  of  medical  equip- 
ment will  be  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Da- 
nang,  Vietnam,  following  completion  of 
procedures  with  the  shipping  company.  The 
shipment  will  be  addressed  to  the  Red 
Cross,  the  agency  receiving  aid  from 
countries  who  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Vietnam. 

Nurses  Accept  Stewardship 
and  Partnership  Challenge 

Lena  Graber  read  letters  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Mennonite  Nurses’  As- 
sociation from  co-workers  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  are  serving  Christ  and 
others’  needs  abroad. 

Naomi  Weaver,  nursing  instructor  from 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  told  of  her 
summer  workshop  experience  in  Haiti 
in  helping  to  provide  continuing  education 
for  nurses  overseas,  under  OCEAN,  the 
Organization  for  Continuing  Education  for 
American  Nurses. 

Ruth  Martin,  director  of  nursing  service 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  related  her  experi- 
ence of  her  hospital  being  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  union  pressure  and  the 
consequences,  advantages,  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

The  1976-77  annual  project  is  to  raise 
$1,200  to  bring  Mrs.  Priyarvati  Gopal, 
the  daughter  of  the  first  Mennonite  In- 
dian minister,  to  the  U.S.  to  study  curri- 
culum and  nursing  education  in  the  Men- 
nonite schools  of  nursing.  Mrs.  Gopal 
is  the  director  of  nursing  education  at  the 
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Dhamtari  Christian  Hospital  in  India.  (Her 
husband,  Mr.  Suresh  Gopal,  is  the  director 
of  Nursing  Service  at  the  hospital.) 

Mrs.  Gopal  will  be  coming  to  the  U.S. 
with  Himmet  and  Mrs.  Martin,  whom  the 
Mennonite  Medical  Association  will  bring 
as  their  annual  project.  Their  tour  will 
be  for  four  months.  Martin  is  the  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Dhamtari  Hospital.  # 

New  VS  Units  Approved 
for  Brownsville 
and  San  Francisco 

New  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Voluntary  Service  units  for  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  were 
approved  by  the  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  on  Aug.  10-11. 

In  Brownsville,  the  Church  of  the 
Lamb  has  requested  a VS  couple  to 
work  with  young  people  in  the  congre- 
gation and  community. 

In  San  Francisco,  VSers  will  assist 
Southwest  Conference  in  church  plant- 
ing efforts  in  the  Bay  area.  James  and 
Leanna  Rhodes  moved  from  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  in  1975  to  initiate  an  Ana- 
baptist witness  in  this  urban  commun- 
ity. VSers  will  join  the  Rhodeses  in 
fellowship  and  ministry. 

In  other  actions  the  Committee  asked 
the  secretary  for  relief  and  service, 
John  Eby,  to  prepare  a proposal  for 
their  next  meeting  for  a program  in 
community  development  and  social 
change.  The  new  program  would  uti- 
lize long-term  persons. 

The  Committee  reviewed  communica- 
tion with  the  Black  Council  and  re- 
affirmed its  commitment  to  minority 
churches.  They  accepted  the  Council’s 
suggestion  to  work  harder  at  minority 
VS  recruitment  and  at  making  minority 
involvement  a more  positive  experience 
for  all  involved.  To  facilitate  this,  VS 
staff  will  work  to  orient  all. 

New  General  Secretary 
Being  Selected 

A new  general  secretary  for  the  Menno- 
nite Church  General  Board  is  to  be  selected 
and  begin  his  work  on  Sept.  1,  1977.  The 
present  general  secretary,  Paul  N.  Kraybill, 
has  resigned  his  position  and  will  begin 
serving  as  full-time  executive  secretary 
of  Mennonite  World  Conference  in  1977. 

The  responsibility  for  selecting  the  new 
general  secretary  has  been  assigned  by  the 
General  Board  to  its  personnel  committee 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
personnel  committee  is  in  the  process  of 
securing  the  counsel  of  district  conference 
leaders  through  a written  communication  to 


them  and  in  a consultation  with  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  chairman  and  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  churchwide  program 
boards  are  also  being  consulted. 

The  personnel  committee  is  also  re- 
questing the  prayers  and  counsel  of  the  en- 
tire church  regarding  this  important  assign- 
ment. Suggestions  may  be  sent  to  Ralph 
Lebold,  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Corn- 


Feme  Umble,  63,  wife  of  Roy  Umble  at 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  died  of  can- 
cer on  Aug.  29,  after  a 2 1 /2-year  bout 
with  the  disease.  During  1973,  she  was 
churchwide  representative  to  Mennonite 
Central  Committee’s  Peace  Section. 

The  Providence  Mennonite  Church, 
Oyster  Point  in  Newport  News,  Va.,  will 
celebrate  its  75th  anniversary  on  Sept. 
18  and  19.  It  was  established  by  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1901.  Saturday  eve- 
ning will  be  a time  of  rerr 'niscing,  in- 
cluding slides  and  movies  of  the  past. 
Sunday  morning,  Clair  Umble,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  will  be  the  guest  speaker. 
There  will  be  a fellowship  carry-in  din- 
ner at  noon.  At  3:00  p.m.,  there  will 
be  a dedication  service  for  the  newly 
remodeled  church  building.  Levi  Hurst, 
a former  pastor,  will  have  the  message 
in  the  evening  service.  Wesley  Boyer 
has  been  pastoring  the  congregation 
since  November  1973. 

Titus  Bender,  a clinical  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Social  Work,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  associate  professor  in  the 
sociology  and  social  work  department  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  beginning  on 
Sept.  1.  His  area  of  specialty  is  social 
policy  and  program  planning. 

Neltson  and  Linda  Marvin,  of  Bath, 
N.Y.,  had  to  agonize  with  their  son, 
Brian,  when  a pellet  from  an  air  gun 
hit  him  in  the  eye,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  eye  might  have  to  be  re- 
moved. This  took  place  at  Region  V. 
Public  prayers  were  said  on  behalf  of 
Brian  and  the  Marvin  family.  Now  they 
report  that  after  six  days  in  the  hospital 
and  time  at  home,  Brian  still  has  his  eye 
and  healing  has  taken  place.  It  still 
is  not  known  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  the  Mar- 
vins rejoice  at  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  care  of  His  people. 

The  second  annual  Council  of  Menno- 
nite Seminaries  summer  session  was  held 
July  12-30  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Semi- 
nary. Eive  members  of  the  EMC-EMS 
faculty  and  three  visiting  professors  taught 


mittee,  97  Westmount  Rd.  S.,  Waterloo, 
Ont.  N2L  2L4,  or  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus, 
chairman  of  the  General  Board,  1100 
Brookwood  Drive,  Iowa  City,  lA  52240. 

The  personnel  eommittee  will  begin 
negotiating  with  specific  persons  for  the 
position  by  September  1976  and  will  attempt 
to  secure  the  appointment  by  January  of 
1977.  — Ivan  Kauffmann 


eight  courses  in  Bible,  history,  and  Chris- 
tian education.  Some  88  persons  regis- 
tered for  classes  during  the  three-week 
period,  according  to  Linden  M.  Wenger, 
EMS  registrar  and  director  of  the  summer 
school.  He  said  the  largest  group  repre- 
sented was  students  from  EMS  and  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  Others  included  college 
students,  schoolteachers,  and  pastors  and 
their  spouses  from  ten  states,  two  Ca- 
nadian provinces,  and  three  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  added. 

Mennonite  Nurses’  Association  has  pres- 
ent membership  dues  of  $6.00  annually. 
This  includes  a subscription  to  the  maga- 
zine of  the  MNA,  Mennonite  Medical 
Association,  and  Mennonite  Health  As- 
sembly, called  Mennonite  Medical  Messen- 
ger, in  which  The  Christian  Nurse  has 
a section.  Eor  more  information  on  any 
area  of  Mennonite  Nurses’  Association 
contact  Ida  Gross,  MNA  President,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Articles  may 
be  submitted  to  Norma  F.  Martin,  Editor, 
The  Christian  Nurse,  535  Home  Avenue, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46807. 

John  Wider,  asso- 
ciate executive  sec- 
retary for  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
(Canada),  has  re- 
ceived a research 
associate  award  to 
study  for  a year  at 
the  University  of 
East  Anglia  School 
of  Development  Stu- 
dies in  Norwich,  Eng- 
land. Wider,  who  has 
been  with  MCC  a total  of  13  years,  is 
planning  a year’s  study  leave  to  improve 
his  skills  in  planning,  designing,  and  evalu- 
ating development  programs.  Eield  work 
for  his  studies  will  be  done  in  Greece. 
Wieler  is  expected  to  rejoin  the  MCC 
(Canada)  staff  in  August  1977. 

The  Paraguayan  Mennonite  colonies  — 
Eernheim,  Menno,  Neuland,  Friesland, 
and  Volendam  — are  ready  to  begin  build- 
ing a common  teachers’  college  in  Fila- 
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delfia.  The  West  German  Government  has 
contributed  to  its  construction,  and  the 
school  will  have  German  as  well  as 
Paraguayan  Government  recognition. 

The  Dallas  Mennonite  Fellowship  is 
hosting  a get-acquainted  picnic  for  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Sept.  12,  at  Churchill 
Park,  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  all  interested  peo- 
ple in  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  metropolis. 
For  further  information  call  (214)  824- 
5426. 

The  September  21  Gospel  Herald  will 
be  a special  40-page  “Kingdom  Citizen’’ 
issue,  with  reports  on  the  work  of  each  of 
the  six  Mennonite  Church  boards  since 
Assembly  75. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 

North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  East  Union,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Sept.  5-10.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  at  Kalispell,  Mont.,  Sept.  5-12,  and 
at  Glennon  Heights,  Denver,  Colo.,  Sept. 
18-22.  Samuel  Janzen,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Kidron,  Ohio,  Sept.  26-29.  Glenn 
Brubacher,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  at  Elmira, 
Ont.,  Sept.  26-29.  Paul  Roth,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  at  Barrville,  Reedsville,  Pa., 
Oct.  19-24.  John  Lederach,  Hesston,  Kan., 
at  Eorest  Hills,  Leola,  Pa.,  Oct.  24-27. 
Myron  Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
at  Bay  Shore,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Oct.  22-27. 
Wally  Jantz,  La  Junta,  Colo.,  at  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Oct.  17-20. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Bres- 
lau, Ont.;  one  at  Hopewell,  Elverson,  Pa.; 
seven  at  Midway,  Columbiana,  Ohio;  seven- 
teen by  baptism  and  one  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Berea,  Montgomery,  Ind.;  three  at 
Lake  Region,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.;  one 
at  Bethany,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.; 
one  at  North  Leo,  Ind. 

Change  of  address:  Clare  Wideman,  Del., 
to  23  Bluebird  Place,  Elmira,  Ont.  N3B 
1W7.  Henry  K.  Camber  from  Deder, 
Ethiopia,  to  R.  6,  Box  262,  Chambersburg, 
PA  17201.  Daniel  Yutzy,  from  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  to  403  So.  8th  St.,  Upland,  IN  46989, 
Tel.  (317)  998-7473.  Ross  Goldfus,  from 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  24  Troy  Drive,  R.  2, 
Lititz,  PA  17543.  Tel.  (717)  626-5526. 
Ernest  D.  Martin  from  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
to  2740  Benham  Avenue,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Concerning  the  articles  in  the  July  6 issue 
by  Robert  Baker,  Katie  Funk  Wiebe,  and  Dan- 
iel Hertzler  — all  of  these  articles  dealt  with 
different  aspects  of  the  same  problem,  and  that 
is  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Being  raised  in  a good  Mennonite  family,  it 
saddens  me  when  I read  about  the  “wishy- 
washiness,  ” and  decline  in  religious  principles 
or  some  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
how  these  people,  in  their  own  subtle  ways, 
try  to  twist  or  interpret  Jesus’  teachings  in  order 
to  fit  their  lifestyle,  instead  of  patterning  their 
lives  after  Jesus’  example. 

There  is  only  one  person  who  can  interpret 


perfectly  Jesus’  teachings  and  apply  them  to 
twentieth  century  living,  and  that  is  the  pure 
devotee  of  God.  Everyone  else  is  simply  specu- 
lating. It  seems  to  me,  from  reading  your  paper 
for  the  last  six  months  or  so,  that  there  is  a 
split  in  unity  beginning  in  the  church  because 
of  the  lack  of  acceptance  of  any  one,  or  group 
of  persons,  as  an  authority  on  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. 

We  whose  spiritual  vision  is  not  yet  perfected 
must  take  shelter  of  and  inquire  from  one  who 
is  experiencing  a real  relationship  with  God, 

So  one  may  ask,  “How  can  I tell  who  is  a 
devotee  of  God?’’  All  revealed  Scriptures 
tell  us!  From  the  Bible  one  can  study  Jesus’ 
life  and  see  clearly  the  qualities  of  a devotee 
of  God. 

Jesus  was  serious.  He  didn  t accept  just  anyone 
as  His  disciple.  He  asked  them,  just  as  He’s 
asking  us,  to  “give  up  everything  and  follow 
me.  ” When  a person  is  engaged  14  hours  a 
day  in  glorifying  God,  never  taking  any  glory 
for  himself,  and  consequently  living  simply, 
not  taking  any  more  than  what  he  needs  to 
keep  his  body  and  soul  together  knowing  well 
to  whom  everything  belongs,  he  is  then  dis- 
playing attributes  of  a pure  devotee.  — John 
Bishop,  Kilauea  Kaugi,  Hawaii 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Beachy,  Roy  and  Janet  (Septor),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  second  daughter,  Amy  Rene,  June  7, 
1976. 

Bender,  John  and  Joanne,  Kitchener,  Ont., 
first  child,  Karen,  July  9,  1976. 

Charles,  David  and  Martha  (Gerlach),  In- 
diana, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jewel 
Anne,  Aug.  8,  1976. 

DeBoer,  John  and  Marj  (Brubacher),  Elmira, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Charmaine  Nicole,  July  13, 
1976. 

Erb,  Kenneth  and  Carol  (Birky),  Frazee, 
Minn.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Tonya 
Jean,  July  8,  1976. 

Falb,  Donald  and  Pat  (Wyse),  Orrville,  Ohio, 
second  child,  first  son,  Rvan  Allan,  July  9, 
1976. 

Gerber,  Murray  and  Hazel,  Millbank,  Ont., 
third  child,  Christopher  John,  July  26,  1976. 

Horst,  George  Olen  and  Lois  Marie  (Burck- 
hart).  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  sixth  child,  fifth 
son,  Steven  Duane,  Aug.  2,  1976. 

Keim,  John  and  Donella  (Headings),  Port 
Republic,  Va.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Sharisa 
Nicole,  June  30,  1976. 

Leis,  Bruce  and  Jane,  New  Hamburg,  Ont., 
second  child,  Carrie  Jane,  June  4,  1976. 

Litwiller,  Delmar  and  Cindy  (Oswald),  Hope- 
dale,  111.,  first  child,  Lisa  Renee,  Aug.  8,  1976. 

Miller,  David  and  Betty  (Garman),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Trisha  Mae, 
Aug.  4,  1976. 

Shantz,  Larry  and  Diane  (Brubacher),  Bres- 
lau, Ont.,  first  child,  Troy  Matthew,  July  28, 
1976. 

Shoup,  Lester  and  Janet  (Gerber),  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  first  child,  Jerry  Lee,  Apr.  13, 
1976. 

Shoup,  Marvin  and  Carol  (Immel),  Dundee, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Kirsten  Linae, 
June  22,  1976. 

Shoup,  Milton  and  Sharon  (Bender),  Dundee, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Dean,  July  30,  1976. 

Snider,  Clare  and  Brenda  (Cressman),  El- 
mira, Ont.,  first  child,  Julie  Christine,  Aug. 
6,  1976. 

Springer,  Roger  and  Wilma  (Yordy),  Hopedale, 
111.,  second  son,  Douglas  Roger,  July  18, 
1976. 

Swanson,  Steve  and  Gloria  (Schantz),  West 
Point,  Neb.,  second  son,  Aaron  Charles,  Aug. 
9,  1976. 


Villanueva,  Philip  and  Maria  (Santos), 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Charles  David, 
July  30,  1976. 

Weaver,  James  L.  and  Carolyn  (Good),  Ak- 
ron, Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Alison 
Kaye,  Aug.  18,  1976. 

Wideman,  David  and  Louise  (Burkholder), 
Atwood,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Gregory 
Neil,  July  4,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman  — Brubacher.  — Keith  Bauman  and 
Sandra  Brubacher,  both  of  Bethel  cong.,  Elora, 
Ont.,  by  Simeon  Hurst,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Bayne  — Morlan.  — Randy  Bayne,  Protection, 
Kan.,  Protection  cong.,  and  Michelle  Morlan, 
Protection,  Kan.,  Christian  Church,  by  Gib 
Clark,  July  3,  1976. 

Bender  — Hershberger.  — Lynn  Bender,  Ka- 
lona, Iowa,  and  Barbara  Hershberger,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  both  of  the  Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by 
James  Bender,  father  of  the  groom,  June  26, 
1976. 

Chaffinch  — Benner.  — Michael  Chaffinch, 
Harrington,  Del.,  and  Carol  Benner,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  both  of  Tressler  cong.,  by  Millard  A.  Ben- 
ner, June  12,  1976. 

Detweiler  — Krabill.  — Dave  Detweiler,  Pi- 
persville.  Pa.,  Groveland  cong.,  and  Martha 
Krabill,  Hesston  College  cong.,  Hesston,  Kan., 
by  Clayton  Detweiler,  Apr.  17,  1976. 

Erion  — King.  — Donald  Erion,  Calgary, 
Alta.,  and  Carol  King,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Martins 
cong.,  by  Wayne  D.  King.,  July  31,  1976. 

Estep  — Gingerich.  — Dennis  F.  Estep,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  Marlene  Gingerich,  Zurich, 
Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  bv  Clayton  Kuepter,  June  19, 
1976. 

Gascho  — Sommers.  — James  Mahlon  Gascho, 
Fairview,  Mich.,  Fairview  cong,,  and  Lyn  La- 
faun  Sommers,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  South 
Union  cong.,  bv  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Aug.  14, 
1976. 

Gibson  — Gingerich.  — Terrance  J.  Gibson, 
Dashwood,  Ont.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Bonita 
Ruth  Gingerich,  Zurich,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong, 
by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  June  12,  1976. 

Godshall  — McGrann.  — Charles  D God- 
shall,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  Donna  M.  McGrann, 
Telford,  Pa.,  both  from  Franconia  cong.,  bv 
Floyd  Hackman,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Haddad — Shenk.  — Walter  Haddad,  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Kathleen  M 
Shenk,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Lyndon  cong  , bv  James 
M.  Shank,  John  M.  Drescher,  and  David  E. 
Hostetler,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Hege  — Breneman.  — David  E.  Hege,  Little 
Fork,  Minn.,  Minnesota  Fellowship,  and  Lois 
Mae  Breneman,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Masonville 
cong.,  by  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Aug.  15,  1976. 

Hege  — Martin.  — J.  Milo  Hege,  Chambers- 
burg, Pa.,  Rowe  cong.,  and  Esther  Martin,  Mt 
Olive  cong.,  Maugansville,  Md.,  by  Glenn  Mar- 
tin and  Ira  Martin,  father  of  the  bride.  Mar 
13,  1976. 

Horst  — Benner.  — Gerald  Horst,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Linda  Benner,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  Souderton  cong.,  by  Richard  Det- 
weiler, June  26,  1976. 

Kauffman  — Lauver.  — Gerald  Lee  Kauffman, 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa.,  and  Doris  S.  Lauver,  Mif- 
flintown.  Pa.,  both  from  Lauver  cong.,  by  Allen 
L.  Kauffman,  father  of  the  groom,  Julv  17, 
1976. 

Kurtz  — Graber.  — Bill  Kurtz,  Greenfield, 
Ind.,  Leetonia  (Ohio)  cong.,  and  Vickie  Graber, 
Crawfordsville,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by 
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Orie  L,  Roth,  Aug.  13,  1976. 

Landis  — Clymer.  — Jay  Elvin  Landis,  Lititz, 
Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  and  Sharon  Joy  Cly- 
mer, Leola,  Pa.,  Rossmere  cong.,  by  James  M. 
Shank  and  John  D.  Landis,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Lapp  — Garber.  — Carol  Jay  Lapp,  Oak  Grove 
cong..  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  Timothy  James 
Garber,  Zion  cong.,  Hurley,  S.D.,  by  George 
Dunn,  June  26,  1976. 

Meyer  — Roth.  — Vic  Meyer,  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  and  Lenore  Roth,  Bellwood  cong.,  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  bv  Herbert  L.  Yoder,  Aug,  14, 
1976. 

Miller — Troyer. — Martin  Miller,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  Mt.  Clinton  cong.,  and  Karine 
Troyer,  Elida,  Ohio,  Pike  cong.,  by  Samuel 
E,  Miller,  July  24,  1976. 

Schlabach  — Headings.  — Bruce  Schlabach, 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio,  Walnut  Creek  cong.,  and 
Janet  Headings,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove 
cong.,  by  Eldon  King  and  Joe  Moore,  Aug.  21, 
1976. 

Schlabach  — Raber  — Eugene  L.  Schlabach, 
Shedd,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong,,  and  Laurel  Joy 
Raber,  Clark  Lake,  Mich.,  Liberty  cong.,  by 
D.  J.  Graber,  grandfather  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
14,  1976. 

Sinasac  — Steckle.  — Robert  Sinasac,  Lam- 
beth, Ont.,  and  Doris  Elaine  Steckle,  Komoka, 
Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton  Kuepfer,  Julv 
10,  1976. 

Snell  — Schwartzentruber.  — George  R.  Snell, 
Centralia,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Lavina 
Kimberly  Schwartzentruber,  Zurich,  Ont.,  by 
Clayton  Kuepfer,  July  24,  1976. 

Swartzendruber  — Yoder.  — Fred  B.  Swartz- 
endruber  and  Mina  Marie  Yoder,  both  from 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong,,  by  Dean 
Swartzendruber,  Aug.  14.  1976. 

Sweigart  — Birky.  — Timothy  Sweigart,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  Ninth  Street  cong.,  and  Mary  Jean 
Birky,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  Lake  Region  cong., 
by  Glen  1.  Birky,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Mar- 
vin Sweigart,  father  of  the  groom,  Aug.  7, 
1976. 

Troyer  — Wagler,  — Raymond  Troyer,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  and  Dorothy  Wagler,  Morgantown, 
Ind.,  both  from  Bean  Blossom  cong.,  by  D,  J. 
Graber,  uncle  of  the  bride,  June  12,  1976. 

Willems  — Harness.  — Vaughn  Willems,  Pro- 
tection, Kan.,  Protection  cong.,  and  Diane  Har- 
ness, Coldwater,  Kan.,  by  Bill  McFall,  Aug.  6, 
1976. 

Witzel  — Roth.  — Ronald  E.  Witzel,  Hickson, 
Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  and  Carolyn  Fave  Roth, 
Tavistock,  Ont.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Eph- 
raim Gingerich,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Yoder  — Kinsinger.  — Delbert  Yoder,  Meyers- 
dale.  Pa.,  and  Donna  Kinsinger,  Grantsville, 
Md.,  both  of  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Earl  A.  Yoder, 
Aug.  15,  1976. 

Yoder  — King. — Steve  Yoder,  Minier,  111., 
Hopedale  cong.,  and  Twila  King,  Dalton,  Ohio, 
Pleasant  View  cong.,  by  Eldon  King,  father  of 
the  bride  and  Aden  Yoder,  father  of  the  groom, 
Aug.  14,  1976, 

Zeiset  — Garber.  — Lloyd  W.  Zeiset,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong.,  and  Barbara  Sue 
Garber,  Washington  Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker  cong., 
by  Ivan  D.  Leaman,  Aug.  7.  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Baker,  Mable,  was  born  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
Nov.  23,  1895;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Topeka,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1976;  aged  80  y. 
On  Jan.  26,  1918,  she  was  married  to  Chris 
Baker,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1969. 
Surviving  are  one  daughter  (Evelyn — Mrs, 
Francis  Miller),  2 grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
daughter, and  one  sister  (Pearl  Hochstetler). 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother 
(Elijah  Mast)  and  one  sister  (Nettie  Miller).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Joe  J.  Swartz;  interment 
in  the  Maple  Grove  Cemetery, 

Bean,  Amelia,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Elmira 
(Schultz)  Mack,  was  born  in  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa., 
May  18,  1893;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1976;  aged  83  y.  She 
was  married  to  Joseph  C.  Bean,  who  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  is  survived  by  one  grand- 
daughter. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
daughter  (Anna  Moyer).  She  was  a member  of 
the  Souderton  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  Eastern  Mennonite  Home 
on  Aug.  11,  in  charge  of  Norman  G.  Kolb; 
interment  in  the  Lower  Providence  Presbyterian 
Cemetery. 

Bender,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Catherine  Zehr,  was  born  in  East  Zorra  Twp., 
Ont.,  Dec.  24,  1890;  died  at  the  Maples  Nursing 
Home,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Aug.  7,  1976;  aged 
85  y.  On  Oct.  27,  1914,  she  was  married  to  Eli 
Bender,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1949. 
Surviving  is  one  daughter  (Verna  Mae — Mrs. 
Alvin  Jutzi),  2 grandsons,  one  brother  (Amos),  and 
2 sisters  (Christiana  — Mrs.  Jacob  Erb  and  Oli- 
via— Mrs.  Omar  Schlegel),  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  2 brothers  (Nicholas  and  Peter).  She 
was  a member  of  Steinman  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug,  9. 
in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Elmer  Schwartz- 
entruber; interment  in  Steinman  Cemetery. 

Hollopeter,  Velma  Edith,  daughter  of  William 
G.  and  Lorena  (Hummel)  Spicher,  was  born  at 
Rockton,  Pa.,  May  5,  1892;  died  at  Medina 
Community  Hospital,  Medina,  Ohio,  Aug.  4, 
1976;  aged  84  y.  On  Apr.  14,  1917,  she  was 
married  to  Roy  Hollopeter,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Nov.  11,  1972.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Sheldon,  Carl,  and  Glenn),  2 daughters 
(Wilma  — Mrs.  David  A.  Shank,  and  Phoebe  — 
Mrs.  Mervin  A,  Yoder),  20  grandchildren,  3 
reat-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters  (Jennie,  Gol- 
ie,  and  Alda).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Bethel  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  7, 
in  charge  of  Gary  Nussbaum;  interment  in  the 
Rockton  Cemetery,  Rockton,  Pa. 

Litwiller,  Clayton,  son  of  John  R,  and  Mag- 
dalene (Schwartzentruber)  Litwiller,  was  born 
at  Petersburg,  Ont.,  June  21,  1908;  died  of 
a heart  attack  at  Petersburg,  Ont.,  Aug.  6, 
1976;  aged  68  y.  On  Nov.  15,  1936,  he  was 
married  to  Selma  Jantzi,  who  survives.  One 
daughter  (Mary  Catherine)  died  in  infancy.  He 
was  a member  of  the  St.  Agatha  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  9,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Martin  and  Elmer 
Schwartzentruber;  interment  in  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Loucks,  Joseph  S.,  son  of  John  Henry  and  Su- 
sanna (Smith)  Loucks,  was  born  near  Canton, 
Kan.,  May  3,  1882;  died  at  Schowalter  Villa, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  Aug.  10,  1976;  aged  94  y.  On 
June  3,  1906,  he  was  married  to  Clara  Bitikofer, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Aug.  21, 
1969.  Surviving  are  7 children  (Phares,  Ver- 
non, Charlie,  Marjorie  — Mrs.  Glen  Cox,  Vera 
— Mrs.  Jess  Diener,  Myrtle — Mrs.  Orrville 
Stutzman,  and  Ethel  — Mrs.  James  Posar),  22 
grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs,  Nora  Selzer  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Bitikofer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (Ernest)  and  2 daughters  (Erma  — Mrs.  Clyde 
Jantz  and  Mildred — Mrs.  Rhine  Benner).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Spring  Valley  Mennonite 
Church. 

Miller,  Irene  Lydia,  daughter  of  Joe  and 
Katie  (Gingerich)  Hershberger,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co,,  Ohio,  Oct.  19,  1911;  died  of 
cancer  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Aug.  13,  1976; 

aged  64  y.  On  July  19,  1930,  she  was  married 
to  Monroe  Miller,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mary  — Mrs.  Robert 


Turner),  3 sons  (Vernon,  Robert,  and  Wilbur), 
9 grandchildren,  one  sister  (Beulah  — Mrs. 
Isaac  Hershberger),  and  2 brothers  (Clement 
and  Noah).  She  was  a member  of  the  Hart- 
ville Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Rich- 
ard F,  Ross  and  John  Gingerich;  interment  in 
Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  Uniontown,  Ohio. 

Nice,  Blanche  T.,  daughter  of  John  C.  and 
Nellie  (Brown)  Talbot,  was  born  at  Baldwin 
City,  Kan.,  Nov.  4,  1889;  died  at  Durham,  N.C., 
Aug.  2,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  June  9,  1925,  she 
was  married  to  Byron  L.  Nice,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Mar.  9,  1972.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (B.  Lloyd  and  Frank  E.)  and  11  grand- 
children. One  daughter  (Louise  N.  Vrolijk) 
preceded  her  in  death.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Durham  Mennonite  Church  on 
Aug.  4,  in  charge  of  John  Shertzer  and  Edward 
Godshall;  and  at  the  Warwick  River  Menno- 
nite Church,  Newport  News,  Va.,  Aug.  5,  in 
charge  of  Lewis  Kraus  and  Truman  H.  Brunk, 
Sr.;  interment  in  the  Warwick  River  Ceme- 
tery. 

Roth,  Jacob  S.,  son  of  Christian  N.  and  Lydia 
(Schwartzentruber)  Roth,  was  born  in  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Jan.  25,  1897;  died  of  pulmonary 
fibrosis  at  Careco  Nursing  Home,  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  July  8,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On  May  23,  1926, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  S.  Buckwalter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (James, 
David,  and  Samuel),  4 daughters  (Lois — Mrs. 
Eldon  Shetler,  Rosana,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Robert 
Georgiades,  and  Susan  — Mrs.  Jacob  Heatwole), 
32  grandchildren,  and  2 sisters  (Katie  — Mrs. 
Moses  Bender  and  Mary — Mrs.  Chris  Streich- 
er).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  (Chris),  3 sisters  (Veronica  Wagler,  Leah, 
and  Lydia  Bender),  and  one  infant  grand- 
daughter. In  August  1929,  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  at  the  North  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Mennonite  Church  and  served  also  in  the 
Harrisburg,  Molalla,  Hopewell,  and  Ballston 
Mennonite  churches  in  Oregon  and  in  the  Rock 
of  Ages  Rescue  Mission  in  Portland,  Ore.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Hopewell 
Mennonite  Church,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  in  charge 
of  Wilbert  Kropf,  Maynard  Headings,  Levi 
Strubhar,  and  Sterling  Roth;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Zimmerman,  Stephen  M.,  son  of  Noah  B. 
and  Sarah  M.  Zimmerman,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1903;  died  at  the  Fair- 
mount  Rest  Home,  Ephrata,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1976; 
aged  72  y.  On  June  20,  1925,  he  was  married 
to  Stella  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  one  son  (Harold  M.),  one  daughter  (Elaine 
— Mrs.  David  Pierantoni),  8 grandchildren, 
and  2 sisters  (Emma — Mrs.  John  Horst,  and 
Verna  Zimmerman).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Ephrata  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of 
Wilbert  Lind,  Noah  G.  Good,  and  J.  Elvin 
Martin;  interment  in  the  Indiantown  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.  677  by  Harold  Weaver,  p. 
677  (middle)  and  p.  678  by  Ken  Isaak;  p.  679  by  Lydia 
Fenner. 


calendar 

Washington-Franklin  (S)  Conference,  Reiff  Church, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  9. 

Lancaster  Conference,  Mellinger  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  16. 

Southeast  Convention,  , Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26, 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Benjamin  Browne  Succumbs  at  83 

Benjamin  P.  Browne,  a past  president 
of  American  Baptist  Churches  and  a 
noted  religious  journalist,  died  at  Alham- 
bra, Calif.,  of  leukemia  at  the  age  of 
83.  In  1947,  Dr.  Browne  founded  the  first 
Christian  Writers’  Conference  in  America 
at  Green  Lake,  Wis.  He  described  its 
principal  tenet  as  “the  belief  that  to 
write  one  page  that  shines  with  the  bril- 
liance of  eternal  truth  is  a greater  ac- 
hievement than  to  create  an  atomic 
bomb  in  a laboratory  or  to  march  an 
army  across  a continent.  ” 


Sunday  Sales  Barriers 
Breaking  Down 

Sunday  sales  “are  humming  like  a 
church  organ”  in  shopping  centers  through- 
out the  U.S.,  according  to  Business 
Week  magazine.  An  article  in  its  Aug. 
16  issue  notes  that  “one  by  one  over 
the  past  six  or  eight  years,  most  of  the 
country’s  major  retail  markets  have  thrown 
their  doors  open  for  business  on  Sun- 
day.” 

In  many  cases,  the  periodical  re- 
ports, Sunday  shopping  is  an  inconven- 
ience for  merchants.  “Store  managers 
must  usually  pay  time-and-a-half  or 
double-time  to  employees,  ” the  article 
says.  “Yet  customer  demand  outweighs 
this,  says  Fred  Bryant,  manager  of  a 
Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  store  in  Chi- 
cago. ‘Sunday  shopping  is  a fact  of  life 
today,’  he  claims.  ” 

Says  Youth  Programs 
Should  Not  Be  Dropped 

Denominations  which  gave  up  traditional 
youth  programs  made  a mistake,  says  a 
Lutheran  pastor  and  specialist  in  youth 
ministry.  Merton  Strommen,  president  of 
Youth  Research  Center,  Minneapolis,  told 
the  30th  international  youth  convention 
of  the  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Ind.) 
that  denominations  like  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
(SBC)  which  “maintained  (youth)  staff  ” 
and  supported  their  “creative  ” work  are 
better  off  than  those  who  didn’t.  He  said 
the  experiment  during  the  last  several 
years  of  integrating  young  believers  into 
genera!  congregational  programs  and  ac- 
tivities had  negative  effects,  according 
to  his  research.  In  general  in  American 
religion.  Dr.  Strommen  said,  youth  work 
is  at  a 50-year  “low  ebb.  ” 


Northern  Kenya  on  Brink 
of  Calamity 

Two  years  ago,  an  estimated  quarter 
of  a million  people  died  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a devastating  drought  that  swept 
across  the  sub-Sahara  mid-section  of 
Africa  from  Mauritania  to  Ethiopia.  Since 
then,  the  drought  has  moved,  with  inex- 
orable pace,  southeastward  to  threaten 
another  cluster  of  states,  among  them 
Kenya,  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
seriously  menaced.  “Not  a single 
drop  of  rain”  has  fallen  on  the  hot, 
semi-desert  flatland  around  Marsabit 
in  northern  Kenya  “in  the  last  18 
months,  ” according  to  Edward  T.  Hur- 
ley, Jr.,  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Christian  Children’s  Eund. 


Reports  School  Transformed, 

Students  Charismatic 

The  principal  of  a Roman  Catholic 
high  school  in  Pennsylvania  has  claimed 
that  his  school  has  been  transformed 
into  a dynamic,  praying  Christian  com- 
munity after  it  was  “given  over  completely 
to  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” He  said 
that  as  a result  “we’ve  discovered  that 
Catholic  schools  have  an  exciting  and 
bright  future.’ 

“Things  do  happen:  specific,  con- 

crete, measurable,  beautiful  things,” 
said  Father  William  R.  Pfeiffer,  prin- 
cipal of  Notre  Dame  High  School,  Eas- 
ton, Pa.  He  explained  that  discipline 
demerits  are  “down  60  percent  over  this 
time  last  year;  both  students  and  faculty 
attend  weekly  prayer  meetings,  even  dur- 
ing the  summer;  participation  at  Mass 
and  in  the  sacraments  has  increased; 
and  the  demand  for  good  spiritual  reading 
has  cost  the  school  $800. 


Plea  from  USSR  Calls 
on  Christians  to  Help 

Seven  Soviet  Christian  activists  have 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  world  Christian 
community  to  “help  their  suffering 
brothers  ” in  the  USSR.  Their  message 
was  sent  to  Philip  Potter,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva,  and  to  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Religion  and  Communism  at  Keston 
College  here. 

The  seven  signers,  including  Eather 
Gleb  Yakunin,  Lev  Regelson,  and 
Yevgeni  Barabanov,  detail  what  they  call 
a KGB  crackdown  against  young  members 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  who 
organized  a study  group. 

Alexander  Ogorodnikov,  26,  wrote  the 
text  of  the  message.  He  is  described 
in  a covering  letter  as  “a  sincere  and 
zealous  Christian  ” who  was  raised  in  an 
atheistic  family.  Describing  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  study  group. 


Ogorodnikov  says  in  the  message,  “Each 
of  us  has  undergone  a complex,  some- 
times agonizing  journey  of  spiritual  quest- 
ing. From  Marxist  convictions,  via 
nihilism  and  complete  rejection  of  an 
ideology,  via  attraction  to  the  “hippy” 
lifestyle,  we  came  to  the  church.  ” 

Civil  Rights  Group  Won’t 
Endorse  Candidate 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  (SCLC),  which  broke  with 
tradition  by  endorsing  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern (D-S.D.)  in  his  U.S.  Presidential 
bid  four  years  ago,  has  decided  not  to 
support  any  of  the  candidates  this  year. 
SCLC  President  Ralph  David  Abernathy 
told  reporters  at  a press  conference  that 
his  organization  has  problems  with  both 
Jimmy  Carter  and  President  Lord.  The 
Democratic  nominee,  he  said,  “does  not 
know  enough  about  the  problems  of  the 
poor  community”  despite  his  rural  back- 
ground, while  President  Ford  “has 
already  demonstrated  ” a lack  of  under- 
standing and  concern  for  the  poor. 

School  District  Backs  Down 
on  Gideon  Bibles 

Monroe  County  school  trustees  have 
banned  distribution  of  the  Bible  inside 
school  buildings  by  members  of  Gideons 
International.  In  a 4-3  vote  after  a long 
and  emotional  meeting,  the  board  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  school  attorney  Len 
E.  Bunger,  Jr.,  in  revoking  permission 
for  the  Gideons’  New  Testament  distri- 
bution. Mr.  Bunger  told  the  trustees  that 
rulings  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Indiana  Constitution  prohibit  the  prac- 
tice. He  warned  the  trustees  they  prob- 
ably would  lose  any  lawsuit  if  they  permit 
the  Bible  distribution  project  in  the  schools 
to  continue. 


Death  Penalty  Endorsed 
by  Massachusetts  Senate 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  restoring  the  death  penalty  for  nine 
categories  of  murder.  Based  on  guidelines 
set  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  recent 
cases,  the  measure  would  permit  the 
death  penalty  for  specific  categories  but 
allows  juries  to  exercise  discretion  on 
whether  to  impose  the  death  penalty  or 
life  imprisonment.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
the  House. 

Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis,  who  opposes 
the  death  penalty,  is  expected  to  veto 
the  bill.  But  supporters  of  capital  punish- 
ment predicted  there  was  sufficient 
strength  to  override  the  veto. 

Supporters  of  capital  punishment 
are  also  seeking  a state  constitutional 
amendment  to  declare  that  the  death 
penalty  is  legal. 
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Prayer  for  America? 


“Not  every  one  who  says  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  who  does  the  will 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  ” (Mt.  7:21). 

A LF.S.  organization  is  promoting  a prayer  for  Ameriea 
campaign  beginning  this  month  and  continuing  for  40 
days  before  the  U.S.  national  election.  “The  prayer,” 
according  to  a release,  “will  be  for  good,  decent,  and 
honorable  persons  to  be  elected  to  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment across  America,  that  honor  and  integrity  will  return 
to  every  facet  of  American  life,  and  that  America’s  slide 
into  immorality  will  be  reversed.  ” 

This  seems  a good  and  laudable  concern  and  most  are 
in  favor  of  more  prayer.  But  is  this  a prayer  meeting  for 
all  of  us  to  attend?  I am  not  sure.  I do  not  think  this  call 
to  prayer  is  based  on  a New  Testament  view  of  the 
relation  between  church  and  government. 

The  classic  New  Testament  passage  on  prayer  for  govern- 
ment is  1 Timothy  2:1,  2:  “I  urge  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  thanksgivings  be  made  for  all 
men,  for  kings  and  all  who  are  in  high  positions,  that 
we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life,  godly  and  respect- 
ful in  every  way.  ” The  concern  of  this  prayer  seems  to  be 
that  government  should  be  permissive  enough  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  live  a peaceful  and  godly  life.  God  in  Christ  is 
our  Savior;  if  the  government  lets  us  alone,  we  will  work 
out  our  salvation  as  the  Spirit  leads  us. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
something  different  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  that 
the  church  is  not  the  state,  will  be  wary  of  programs  that 
call  for  prayer  for  one  country  above  another.  Unless 
of  course  it  is  part  of  a strategy  to  pray  for  the  people  of 
other  countries  at  similar  crucial  times  in  their  experiences. 

I doubt  if  this  is  the  case.  I think  rather  that  the  leaders 
of  this  campaign  are  seeing  America  in  the  classic  model 
as  a new  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Americans, 
according  to  this  view,  are  God’s  own  special  people  with 
a special  destiny.  A key  to  the  reasoning  is  in  the  word 
“return.  ” It  appears  there  is  an  assumption  that  in  an 
earlier  time  America  was  really  a place  of  God,  but  now 
has  fallen  off  the  pace. 

This  is  not  to  say  there  have  not  been  times  when  the 
Spirit  was  at  work  in  people  of  America  enough  to  make 
a difference.  One  thinks  of  the  Finney  revivals,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  Moody  efforts.  But  the  mass  media  call  to 
prayer  suggests  confusion  on  the  nature  of  the  church. 

From  at  least  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there  has 
been  difference  of  opinion  on  a strategy  for  the  church. 


Some  have  seen  evangelism  in  terms  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  to  the  gospel  and 
be  labeled  as  Ghristian.  In  Germany  there  was  a time,  for 
example,  when  the  religion  of  the  people  was  expected 
to  change  with  that  of  the  prince.  Gatholic  prince  meant 
a Gatholic  people.  If  the  prince  became  a Lutheran,  the 
people  were  expected  to  go  along. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  there  were  those  who 
said  the  ehurch  should  be  made  up  of  believers  — peo- 
ple who  commit  themselves  to  Ghrist  and  to  one  another 
and  who  set  out  to  find  what  following  Ghrist  means  in 
their  time  and  place.  Such  people  were  a great  offense  to 
those  who  thought  that  the  church  must  be  controllable, 
that  all  must  go  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  whim  of 
a leader.  But  the  result  of  such  whimsy  Ghristianity  can 
be  nothing  but  mass  superficiality. 

To  those  heirs  of  the  European  state  church  who  see 
America  as  a Ghristian  nation,  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

They  are  deceived  if  they  think  mass  prayer  can  correct 
it,  for  their  model  of  the  nation  as  church  does  not  follow 
the  New  Testament. 

Here  the  Ghristians  are  seen  as  citizens  of  heaven  (Phil. 
3:20)  or  “God’s  people  ” (1  Pet.  2:10).  Both  of  these  ref- 
erences suggest  that  the  church  cannot  be  identified  to- 
tally with  one  political  or  geographic  area. 

I do  not  know  how  to  pray  that  God  should  “restore 
righteousness  to  America  amid  the  turmoil  and  scandals 
of  the  mid-seventies.”  I agree  that  these  problems  are 
regrettable,  but  I do  not  see  so  general  a request  as  a 
biblical  prayer. 

I feel  more  inclined  to  pray  for  myself  and  my  own 
spiritual  need,  for  others  of  my  family  and  friends,  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  my  congregation,  persons  I know 
here  and  there,  even  for  specific  persons  in  high  places. 
This  may  lead  me  to  a concern  for  the  church  worldwide. 

But  to  pray  for  America  as  if  one  nation  as  such 
were  more  in  God’s  favor  and  concern  than  another  is  a 
throwback  to  the  days  when  each  nation  had  its  own  gods 
which  it  expected  to  bear  it  up  in  times  of  distress. 

Indeed,  the  call  to  prayer  for  America  asks  too  little. 
Instead  of  a prayer  for  a little  propping  up  to  help  us 
forget  the  scandals  of  the  seventies,  we  do  better  to  ask 
for  a clearer  revelation  of  God  Himself.  But  then,  this 
would  be  too  much,  for  God  might  tell  us  that  our  very 
existence  as  a nation  is  a danger  to  the  world.  What 
would  we  do  with  such  a message?  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Vietnamese  Vignettes 

by  Larry  Kehler 
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The  observations  and  recollections  which  follow  constitute 
but  a small  and  arbitrary  selection  of  the  things  we  heard 
and  saw,  tasted  and  smelled,  and  touched  and  felt  during 
an  18-day  visit.  I had  not  been  in  Vietnam  before;  there- 
fore, I could  not  make  pre-  and  postwar  comparisons.  I 
still  claim  no  special  expertise,  only  a firsthand  look.  One 
of  our  hosts  told  us  that  “one  seeing  is  worth  a hundred 
hearings.”  For  me  that  was  true. 

Our  main  base  was  the  old,  French-built  Dan  Chu 
hotel  in  midtown  Hanoi.  We  stayed  there  nine  nights. 
The  hotel’s  water  pipes  leak,  the  toilets  take  45  minutes 
to  refill  with  water,  and  the  beds  sag  like  hammocks, 
but  we  were  pleased  to  stay  there  rather  than  at  the  mod- 
ern, air-conditioned,  and  Cuban-built  Victory  Hotel  out- 
side of  Hanoi  because  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  heart  of  the  city  during  our  free  time.  Our 
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movement  was  not  restricted  in  any  way.  Lest  we  be 
thought  to  be  complaining  too  much,  I should  add  that 
the  meals  at  the  hotel  were  excellent. 

The  core  of  our  itinerary  was  a nine-day  journey  by 
car  down  Highway  One  across  the  17th  parallel  into  South 
Vietnam.  Our  southern  sojourn  focused  on  Danang,  Hue, 
Quang  Ngai,  and  several  nearby  villages.  Overnight  stops 
were  arranged  in  guesthouses  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
cities  of  Thanh  Hoa,  Dong  Hoi,  and  Vinh,  all  three  of 
which  experienced  heavy  bombings  during  the  war. 

In  total  we  traveled  at  least  1,500  miles  by  car  during 
our  2 1/2  weeks  in  Vietnam.  It  was  all  done  in  two 
chauffeur-driven  Ford  Falcons  of  mid-1960s  vintage.  The 
itinerary  included  visits  of  longer  and  shorter  duration  to 
14  cities  and  villages,  five  hospitals  and  clinics,  four 
schools  and  a university,  a research  center,  an  orphanage. 


Bicycle  traffic  along  a street  in  Hanoi.  In  Northern  Vietnam,  the  bicycle  is 
a major  means  of  transportation. 

two  village  cooperatives,  two  water  conservation  projects, 
a new  carpet  factory,  and  a literacy  class.  There  were 
also  dozens  of  interviews  with  political,  religious,  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  educational  leaders.  We  also  met  with 
administrative  people  from  several  villages,  provinces, 
and  cooperatives. 

Our  Hosts.  The  Viet  My  (solidarity  with  Americans) 
committee  served  as  our  hosts.  They  were  gracious  and 
helpful.  Both  on  our  arrival  and  departure  we  each  re- 
ceived floral  bouquets.  On  our  arrival  we  supplied  them  with 
a list  of  people  and  places  we  would  like  to  see  and  the 
questions  we  would  like  to  discuss.  They  arranged  for 
visits  to  almost  all  the  places  we  suggested  and  added 
several  others  which  we  requested  later.  Had  we  had 
more  time,  they  probably  would  have  had  an  even 
better  batting  average. 

The  People.  The  Vietnamese  people,  especially  those 
in  the  North,  have  a fierce  national  pride.  In  the  book. 
Tradition  and  Revolution  in  Vietnam,  by  Nguyen  Khac 
Vien,  the  following  quotation  from  the  writer  Nguyen  Trai 
appears : 

“Peace  for  the  people,  that  is  the  unshakable  foundation 
for  the  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice.  We  have  raised 
the  banner  to  chase  away  the  aggressor.  Our  Fatherland, 
home  of  an  age-old  civilization.” 

The  quote  may  sound  like  twentieth-century  revolu- 
tionary rhetoric,  but  it  comes  from  the  fifteenth  century 
when  the  great  feudal  families  had  been  defeated  by  a 
peasant  landowner,  Le  Loi.  The  Vietnamese  people  have 
suffered  repeated  subjugation  to  foreign  powers  in  their 
long  history,  but  their  desire  for  “independence  and  free- 

Larry  Kehler  is  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 
Section  and  former  editor  of  The  Mennonite.  He  was  part  of  a four-per- 
son MCC  delegation  which  visited  Vietnam  from  May  22  to  June  9.  The 
other  members  of  the  group  were  Vern  Preheim,  director  of  MCC’s  Asia 
program,  and  Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert,  MCC’s  representatives  in  Laos. 
The  Hieberts  worked  in  Vietnam  from  July  1973  to  April  1975.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  was  to  review  MCC’s  program  of  assistance  and  to  help 
build  better  understanding  between  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


dom”  has  always  burned  bright.  They  work  hard  and 
relate  aggressively  even  to  each  other.  One  of  our  dele- 
gation members  wondered  if  the  Vietnamese  might  now 
be  challenging  Japan  for  economic  leadership  in  Asia  if 
they  had  not  suffered  so  many  centuries  of  exploita-  j 
tion  and  imperialistic  repression. 

Bridges  and  Bomb  Craters.  Studying  the  countryside  .1 
around  Hanoi  from  the  air  shows  an  interesting  pattern  y 
of  bomb  craters.  Water- filled  holes  are  clustered  around  i 
bridges,  near  villages,  and  even  in  spots  in  the  open 
fields.  In  the  cities  and  villages  and  in  many  of  the  rice  . i 
fields,  the  craters  have  already  been  filled  in,  but  thou- 
sands still  hang  like  ugly  necklaces  around  the  onetime 
targets  of  the  U.S.’s  B-52s  and  other  aircraft.  According 
to  North  Vietnamese  statistics  300  of  its  5,788  villages 
were  leveled  by  bombs;  1,600  water  conservation  projects 
and  1,000  portions  of  dikes  were  hit,  as  were  350  hospi- 
tals, 3,000  schools,  491  churches  and  theological  schools,  | 

and  350  pagodas  and  temples.  They  also  report  40,000  i 
head  of  cattle  killed.  The  total  loss  of  human  life  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tabulated. 

If  the  U.S.  bombers  left  any  bridge  in  the  North  intact, 
it  should  be  declared  a national  monument.  Highway  One 
transverses  hundreds  of  rivers,  streams,  and  canals.  Each  i 
of  these  crossings  that  we  came  to  had  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  damaged.  Detours  are  still  required  around  dozens 
of  them,  and  temporary  bridges  are  in  use  in  many  places.  ; 
Construction  is  moving  forward  apace  at  many  crossings, 
but  because  it  has  to  be  carried  on  at  such  a large  number 
of  places  at  once,  it  will  likely  be  several  more  years  | 
before  the  bridge-building  program  is  completed. 

Survivors.  The  two  women  were  a study  in  contrast. 

One  was  old,  76,  and  hunched  from  years  of  hard  work. 

The  other  was  a sturdy  teenager.  The  grandmother  sobbed 
as  she  remembered.  The  girl  told  her  story  absently  ; 
as  if  to  escape  the  depth  of  the  tortured,  terrible  recol- 
lections. They  were  survivors  of  Son  My,  the  massacre  , 
which  Americans  call  My  Lai. 

We  were  perhaps  the  first  American  group  to  return  to 
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The  MCC  delegation  attended  this  Protestant  Church  in  Dien  Tho  village,  South  Vietnam.  Arrangements  were  made  for  church  attendance  each  Sunday. 


My  Lai  after  liberation.  An  American  journalist,  we  were 
told,  had  preceded  us  there.  Our  brief  visit  with  the  two 
survivors  came  after  we  had  toured  the  museum  which 
has  been  built  in  the  hamlet  where  the  March  1968 
massacre  of  over  500  of  Son  My’s  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren occurred.  The  grandmother,  Nguyen  Thi  Doc,  lost 
five  members  of  her  family.  Two  grandchildren  are  all 
she  has  left.  She  herself  was  struck  by  a bullet  and  lost 
consciousness. 

“We  were  hurt,”  she  said.  “Nobody  was  there  to  care 
for  us.  Nothing  was  left  for  us.”  She  began  to  weep,  and 
tears  filled  our  eyes  too.  The  peasant  girl,  nine  years  old 
then,  hid  in  a tunnel  during  the  raid.  Only  four  members 
of  her  family  of  12  survived.  The  baby  of  the  family  was 
wounded  by  gunfire  and  burned  to  death  when  the  soldiers 
set  fire  to  the  family’s  house. 

We  spoke  to  representatives  of  Son  My  of  our  horror 
and  shame,  but  our  response  sounded  frail  and  inadequate 
on  the  hot,  blood-baptized  soil  of  this  seaside  village. 

Normalization.  In  foreign  relations  the  one  thing  that  the 
Vietnamese  seem  to  covet  most  is  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Although  they  have  a 
deep  loathing  for  what  the  U.S.  Government  did  in  Indo- 
china, they  somehow  have  a respect  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  technological  know-how  which  is  at  once 
moving  and  puzzling.  Over  and  over  we  saw  their  eyes 
sparkle  when  we  said  we  strongly  favored  the  dropping 
of  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  and  the  implementation  of  Ar- 
ticle 21  of  the  Paris  Agreement,  which  makes  provisions 
for  U.S.  help  in  reconstructing  their  war-ravaged  land. 
The  Vietnamese  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  bitter  ene- 
mies to  become  good  friends.  They  are  hoping  that  a thaw 
will  come  after  the  U.S.  presidential  elections  in  November. 


Rice.  The  Vietnamese  feel  they  haven’t  eaten  until 
they’ve  had  rice.  They  eat  bread  and  potatoes,  too, 
but  these  take  second  place  to  rice.  This  year  bad  weath- 
er in  some  areas  of  the  country  and  various  other  cir- 
cumstances are  expected  to  result  in  a serious  shortfall 
of  rice.  It  is  anticipated  that  anywhere  between  500,000 
and  a million  tons  will  be  needed  to  bring  the  country’s 
rice  supply  up  to  the  minimum  level  thought  necessary 
for  its  50  million  people.  A quiet  appeal  has  gone  out 
to  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  on  Refugees  for 
200,000  tons  of  food  to  help  ease  the  belt  tightening. 

The  Vietnamese  are  too  proud  a people  to  ask  for  assis- 
tance publicly,  but  through  our  various  contacts  there  we 
were  able  to  piece  together  at  least  a partial  picture  of  their 
coming  rice  deficit.  There  was  little  doubt  in  our  minds 
that  once  they  are  able  to  reclaim  all  the  farmland  which 
was  laid  waste  by  the  war  and  once  irrigation  systems 
have  been  rebuilt  they  will  become  self-reliant  in  food.  One 
thing  consumers  in  Vietnam  won’t  have  to  worry  about  is 
a price  increase  for  rice.  It’s  been  sold  for  the  same 
price  in  the  North  since  1954. 

Danang.  South  Vietnam’s  second  largest  city,  Danang, 
retains  much  of  its  wartime  flavor.  Surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  now  abandoned  military  bases  and  air- 
fields, the  city  still  exudes  an  aura  of  decadence  and 
chaos.  Most  of  the  small  shops  which  were  spawned 
by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  foreign  troops  during  the 
war  continue  to  be  open  for  business.  Their  stock  is 
held  over  from  the  war  days.  Television  sets  and  countless 
other  Western-made  goods  are  still  available.  What  these 
shopowners  will  do  once  their  stock  runs  out  no  one  knows. 
Movie  theaters  and  sidewalk  restaurants  appeared  to  be 
doing  a thriving  business. 
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Larry  Kehler  with  Dr.  Nguyen  Thi  Trung,  director  of  Bac  Ciang  city  hos- 
pital and  another  member  of  the  medical  staff. 


From  the  number  of  young  people  hanging  out  at  coffee 
bars  during  the  day  we  assumed  that  unemployment  was 
still  a big  problem.  The  authorities  confirmed  that  it  was. 
Motorcycles,  cars,  and  trucks  congest  the  streets.  We  were 
told  that  gasoline  would  continue  to  be  available  to  the 
people  provided  that  they  make  productive  use  of  it. 
Whereas  Danang  gave  the  impression  of  dissipation  and 
disorder.  Hue  and  Hanoi  provided  a much  more  attractive 
picture.  Both  have  broad,  tree-lined  streets,  and  they  gave 
the  appearance  of  orderliness  and  cleanliness  in  spite  of 
a lot  of  bustling  street  activity. 

Two  Orphans.  Hue  s only  orphanage  — now  called  a 
social  camp  — cares  for  66  children  from  the  age  of  two 
months  to  the  mid-teens.  The  low  figure  surprised  us  be- 
cause we  anticipated  that  thousands  of  youngsters  would 
be  living  in  institutions.  We  were  told  that  many  orphans, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  have  been  taken  in  by 
relatives  or  by  concerned  people  from  their  home  villages. 
The  Hue  orphanage  operates  in  a building  which  was 
used  as  a money-raising  front  during  the  war  by  the  un- 
scrupulous owners.  It  had  300  names  on  its  registration 
list,  but  there  were  only  29  at  the  center  when  the  new 
government  moved  in. 

Two  little  ones  caught  our  interest  at  the  camp;  a black- 
hued  two-year-old  and  listless  one-year-old.  The  first, 
quiet  and  cute,  and  taller  by  a head  than  the  other  chil- 
dren her  age,  obviously  had  a black  GI  father.  She  made 
no  response  to  our  efforts  to  elicit  a smile.  We  questioned 
our  hosts  about  the  future  prospects  of  Amer-Asian 
children  in  Vietnam.  Would  they  be  discriminated  against? 
There  will  be  no  racial  discrimination  in  Vietnam’s  new  so- 
ciety, we  were  told. 

To  underscore  this  point  the  director  of  the  social  camp 
told  us  that  one  of  the  three  Amer-Asian  children  in  the 


Child  in  a day-care  center  in  the  South  Vietnamese  city  of  Hue.  Many  •! 
children  are  reportedly  cared  for  by  relatives. 


orphanage  had  just  recently  been  adopted.  The  listless  I 
one-year-old  faces  a more  tragic  future.  She  sat  unmoving  i 
in  her  crib.  One  of  her  eyes,  blind  and  protruding  from  ' 
its  socket  like  a marble,  showed  the  consequences  of  VD, 
a social  disease  which  is  strongly  resisting  eradication.  j 

Uncle  Ho.  The  person  who  ties  the  stubbornly  inde- 
pendent Vietnamese  people  together  is  dead,  but  his  vision  j 
lives.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  everywhere  referred  to  as  “our  ’ 
beloved  president.”  His  quotation,  “Nothing  is  as  impor- 
tant as  independence  and  freedom,”  found  its  way  into  | 
the  conversations  of  many  of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  I 
whom  we  spoke.  Ho,  whose  example  of  simple  living  and 
love  for  the  working  people  has  etched  his  name  indelibly  || 
on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  from  peasants  to  in-  ji 
tellectuals,  lies  in  state  in  a mausoleum  in  Hanoi. 

The  mausoleum  was  first  opened  to  visitors  in  Sep-  i 
tember  1975.  Already  over  1,500,000  people  have  filed 
through  the  shrine.  The  day  we  went,  the  line-up,  two  ; 

abreast,  was  at  least  two  blocks  long.  On  several  later 

occasions  when  we  drove  past  the  memorial,  we  noticed  , 
that  the  lines  were  just  as  long.  No  one  is  coerced  into  ' 

coming.  Yet  they  come  by  the  thousands  from  all  over  ' 

the  land  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  president. 

The  Russians  Have  Come.  Non-Asians  are  an  oddity 
in  Vietnam.  A white  face  and  fair  hair  draws  stares,  even 
in  Hanoi.  Of  the  non-Asians  we  saw  at  the  airport,  in 
the  hotels  we  visited,  and  on  the  streets,  most  were  from  | 
Socialist  countries;  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany,  and 
Cuba.  But  we  didn’t  see  many.  We  also  met  a few  French 
tourists.  United  Nations  personnel  came  from  both  Asia 
and  the  West.  The  Vietnamese  lean  toward  the  Soviet  t 
brand  of  communism,  although  they  were  loath  to  admit  i 
any  cleavage  with  the  Chinese. 
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Linda  Hiebert  with  76-year-old  grandmother  who  survived  the  massacre  at 
My  Lai. 


When  we  toured  Danang  University,  the  Russian  na- 
tional anthem  sounded  forth  from  one  of  the  classrooms 
ahead  of  us.  When  we  came  to  the  door  the  instructor 
stepped  forward  with  outstretched  hands,  and  the  class 
applauded  us  vigorously.  His  smile  turned  to  a sheepish 
grin  when  he  discovered  that  we  were  Americans,  not 
Russians.  The  class  was  learning  Russian,  one  of  the  two 
most  popular  foreign  languages  being  taught  in  Vietnam. 
The  other  is  English.  Chinese  and  French  are  also  taught. 

Tourism.  When  will  it  be  possible  to  visit  Vietnam  as  a 
tourist?  Perhaps  sooner  than  we  think.  Small  groups  of 
tourists  are  already  coming  from  East  European  coun- 
tries and  also  from  France  and  Sweden.  The  North  has 
only  limited  facilities  to  accommodate  guests,  but  the  South 
has  modern,  air-conditioned  hotels  waiting  to  be  used.  We 
stayed  in  two  such  facilities  in  Hue  and  Danang  and  found 
them  more  than  adequate  for  visitors.  Vietnamese  nationals 
from  France,  and  even  a few  from  Canada,  are  being  al- 
lowed to  visit  their  homeland.  We  met  one  such  group  of 
approximately  25  in  Hue.  A small  bus  was  taking  them 
south  from  Hanoi.  At  each  major  stop  they  were  dropping 
off  some  of  the  passengers  to  permit  them  to  visit  with  rela- 
tives in  the  area.  They  were  then  to  be  picked  up  when 
the  bus  headed  north  again  in  about  a week  or  10  days’ 
time. 

Church  Every  Sunday.  Arrangements  were  made  for  our 
group  to  visit  a church  on  all  three  Sundays.  On  the  final 
Sunday,  Pentecost,  we  participated  in  a communion  service 
in  the  Protestant  church  in  Hanoi.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  pastor,  Bui  Hoanh  Thu,  who  served  as  a chap- 
lain to  a number  of  the  U.S.  POWs  during  the  war,  we, 
along  with  approximately  60  parishioners,  went  through 
an  order  of  worship  with  which  most  Western  Protes- 


tants would  have  felt  at  home. 

The  Pentecost  sermon,  however,  probably  would  have 
stunned  many  U.S.  and  Canadian  congregations.  The  pas- 
tor spoke  enthusiastically  on  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
affirming  that  the  members  of  the  church  are  good  citizens 
of  the  fatherland.  He  spoke  of  his  church’s  suffering  as 
a consequence  of  the  bombings  and  the  war.  In  spite  of 
these  hardships,  he  said,  the  congregation  in  Hanoi  has 
grown  from  85  to  115  families. 

We  also  visited,  albeit  briefly,  a small  rebuilt  church  in 
the  newly  resettled  village  of  Bien  Tho,  near  Danang.  The 
pastor  reported  that  they  had  good  relations  with  the  local 
political  administrative  committee.  He  said  the  village  had  in 
fact  made  a strong  request  to  them  to  replace  the  church 
which  had  been  demolished  by  U.S.  bombing. 

The  Catholic  cathedral  in  Hanoi  was  filled  nearly  to 
capacity  when  we  were  there  to  worship  the  first  Sunday. 
The  congregation  numbered  at  least  800  for  the  6:00  a.m. 
mass.  We  were  told  that  the  4:40  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m.  ser- 
vices are  equally  well  attended.  The  congregation  in- 
cluded a well-balanced  cross-section  of  both  young  and 
old,  men  and  women.  The  people  attending  the  Protestant 
churches,  by  contrast,  were  mostly  middle-aged  and  older. 

Leisure.  The  Vietnamese  work  hard,  but  they  also 
know  how  to  enjoy  their  leisure  time.  Hanoi’s  parks  and 
lakesides  are  well  used.  Movie  houses  attract  big  crowds. 
Feature  films  from  Vietnamese,  East  German  and  Russian 
filmmakers  are  especially  popular.  Government  planners 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  cut  back  on  the  current  six-day 
weeks  and  eight-hour  days  so  that  the  people  will  have 
more  time  for  their  own  pursuits.  Workers  now  get  an 
annual  10-day  vacation.  If  they  want  to  visit  relatives 
anywhere  in  the  country  during  their  vacation,  travel 
time  does  not  count  as  part  of  the  10  days. 

The  Arts.  Painting,  drama,  music  making,  and  writing  are 
all  recognized  as  worthwhile  forms  of  communication. 
People  who  possess  any  of  these  gifts  are  freed  to  pursue 
them.  Authors,  once  they  are  accepted  into  membership 
by  the  national  writers’  association,  are  well-provided  for. 
They  receive  monthly  allowances  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  produced  anything  recently  or  not.  When  they 
do  have  a manuscript  published  they  get  royalties  in 
addition  to  their  allowance.  The  more  highly  recognized 
a writer  is  the  higher  his  stipend.  Semiprofessional 
writers  are  given  up  to  three  months  a year  off  from  their 
regular  jobs  to  write  and  do  research.  The  North  Vietna- 
mese are  voracious  readers.  We  saw  many  bookstores 
and  newsstands. 

A children’s  art  show  was  on  exhibit  in  a large  down- 
town building  across  from  Hanoi’s  largest  department  store 
when  we  were  there.  The  paintings,  mostly  watercolors, 
were  well  done.  The  war  and  patriotism  were  major  themes. 

Each  province  has  its  own  professional  music  ensemble. 
We  heard  one  such  group  in  Ha  Bac  province.  They  sang 
and  played  both  traditional  and  contemporary  Vietnamese 
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Visitors  with  hosts  at  the  Quan  Su  Pagoda  in  Hanoi.  L.  to  r.:  Larry  Kehler;  Thich  Thanh  Tu,  chairman  of  the  Pagoda’s  education  committee;  Vern  Preheim; 
Linda  Hiebert;  Thich  Vien  Tu,  secretary-general  of  the  Vietnam  United  Buddhist  Assoeiation;  Murray  Hiebert. 


pieces  with  skill  and  beauty.  Several  national  troups  are 
also  active.  Our  delegation  agreed  that  a visit  to  North 
America  by  such  a group  would  be  an  excellent  beginning 
to  improve  relations  between  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States. 

Nguyen  Hung  Tri.  We  called  him  Tri.  He  was  one  of 
our  hosts  and  translators.  Tri  is  34  years  old  and  single, 
although  his  status  will  be  changed  in  autumn  when  he 
marries  a nurse.  For  10  years,  until  about  six  months  ago, 
Tri  was  a captain  in  the  People’s  Army.  Most  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  South,  in  the  area  northeast  of  Saigon. 
After  he  was  demobilized  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Peace 
Committee,  the  umbrella  organization  which  relates  to 
friends  of  Vietnam  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  He 
learned  rudimentary  English  from  his  mother,  a teacher  in 
Hanoi.  He  polished  his  knowledge  of  this  language  by  read- 
ing and  listening  to  the  overseas  broadcasts  of  the  British, 
Americans,  and  Australians. 

He  and  his  two  brothers  and  four  sisters  all  live  togeth- 
er in  Hanoi  with  their  mother.  The  father  died  in  the  re- 
sistance against  the  French.  Tri  is  a committed  member 
of  the  Workers  Party,  but  he’s  also  an  ancestor  worshiper 
(more  accurately  stated,  he  is  one  who  “remembers  his 
forebears  ”).  Members  of  the  delegation  had  many  frank 
and  friendly  discussions  with  him  about  such  topics  as 
revolution  and  violence,  the  war,  his  aspirations  for  Viet- 
nam, and  his  political  views. 

Tri  was  but  one  of  the  several  people  from  the  Peace 


Committee  who  spent  much  time  with  us  during  the  visit, 
serving  as  our  hosts,  interpreters,  and  companions.  Among 
them  were  Hieu,  Ninh,  Han,  Due,  Quoc,  Co,  and  the 
head  of  the  Peace  Committee,  Xuan  Oanh.  Each  of  them 
has  his  own  unique  story  — Hieu,  for  example,  reads 
both  Shakespeare  and  current  best  sellers  avidly.  He  has 
read  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  several  times. 
Beethoven  is  his  favorite  composer.  Space  does  not  permit 
me  to  tell  about  each  of  them,  but  they  treated  us  royally 
(if  that’s  an  appropriate  word  for  our  reception  in  a com- 
munist state),  even  to  the  point  of  reserving  a special 
compartment  for  us  on  the  flight  out  from  Hanoi  to  Vien- 
tiane. 

A Reeducated  ARVN  Officer.  One  Sunday  after  church 
we  visited  a former  lieutenant  in  the  Saigon  army.  He 
served  in  the  ARVN  forces  for  eight  years.  After  the  war 
he  was  in  a reeducation  camp  for  three  months.  Now  he 
was  beginning  life  anew  as  a peasant  in  the  newly  re- 
settled village  of  Vinh  Tho,  south  of  Danang.  We  quizzed 
him  about  what  he  had  done  during  the  reeducation  ex- 
perience. He  said  he  had  learned  about  the  intentions  of 
the  new  regime  — that  it  was  a people’s  movement  — and 
he  had  also  done  various  types  of  manual  labor  to  get  his 
body  accustomed  to  physical  labor  again.  Were  any  of  the 
ARVN  officers  in  his  camp  asked  to  help  with  the  clearing 
of  mines  and  unexploded  ordnance  from  rice  paddies?  we 
asked. 

No,  he  said,  those  stories  in  the  West  are  a hoax.  He 
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knew  of  no  one  who  had  been  asked  to  do  that.  He  said 
it  was  his  understanding  that  the  revolutionary  army  was 
doing  all  the  clearing.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been  granted 
full  citizenship  after  his  reeducation,  and  that  he  had 
voted  in  April’s  national  elections.  (The  day  after  we  left 
Vietnam  a news  story  out  of  Hanoi  stated  that  the  5 per- 
cent of  former  ARVN  forces  who  are  still  in  reeducation 
centers  are  subject  to  trial  and  punishment  as  a result 
of  their  continued  anticommunist  attitudes. ) 

The  Family.  The  family  ranks  high  in  the  Vietnamese 
order  of  things.  Fidelity  and  togetherness  are  prized.  Di- 
vorces are  rare.  Sexual  laxity  is  criticized,  particularly 
if  the  guilty  person  is  a member  of  the  Workers’  Party. 
We  were  told  of  one  party  member  who  had  gained  a good 
reputation  as  a worker  and  fighter,  but  he  was  stripped 
of  his  party  membership  when  he  became  involved  in  an 
extramarital  relationship. 

Couples  are  encouraged  to  limit  the  size  of  their  fami- 
lies to  three  or  four.  Free  abortions  are  available  as  a 
backup  to  the  family  planning  strategy.  Vietnamese  girls 
once  married  as  early  as  15;  now  they  are  usually  in 
their  mid-20s  before  they  marry. 

Women.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution 
is  the  “liberation  of  the  shoulder.  ” A long  distance  still 
remains  for  them  to  travel  to  reach  this  objective.  Much 
of  the  burden  bearing  is  still  done  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  small,  but  amazingly  strong  and  wiry  Vietnamese 
people.  We  saw  them  carrying  rocks  for  construction,  vege- 
tables and  rice  for  the  markets,  feed  for  the  cattle,  and 
many  other  goods  in  baskets  slung  from  shoulder  poles.  It 
was  our  observation  that  substantially  more  women  than 
men  were  carrying  these  loads.  Although  the  leaders  spoke 
to  us  of  equality  between  the  sexes,  many  of  the  things 
we  saw  and  experienced  did  not  substantiate  this  claim. 

At  a new  vocational  school  in  Hue  which  teaches  em- 
broidery to  women  (because  embroidery,  they  said,  is  a 
woman’s  art),  all  four  leaders  were  men.  At  a new  carpet 
factory  in  Danang  in  which  women  are  employed  almost 
exclusively,  none  of  the  top  administrators  were  women. 
Among  the  leaders  who  met  us  in  each  community,  women 
were  always  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Medicine 
is  one  profession  in  which  women  predominate,  if  not  in 
leadership  then  at  least  in  numbers.  We  were  told  that 
approximately  70-80  percent  of  the  people  graduating  from 
the  Hanoi  medical  school  are  women.  They  did  not  have 
the  statistics  for  the  two  other  medical  schools  in  the 
North. 

Eastern  Medicine.  Vietnam  is  making  strong  efforts  to 
utilize  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  types  of  medicine  in 
its  extensive  health  program.  The  Eastern,  or  traditional, 
form  employs  the  use  of  acupuncture,  massage,  and  herbal 
preparations.  We  spent  one  morning  visiting  the  Institute 
of  Eastern  Medicines  in  Hanoi  to  get  a better  view  of  its 
potential.  The  institute  teaches,  does  research,  and  pro- 


Digging  an  irrigation  canal  near  Danang,  South  Vietnam 


vides  care  for  hundreds  of  patients  in  an  adjoining  hospi- 
tal. They  reported  that  3,372  villages,  approximately  two 
thirds  of  the  total  in  the  North,  now  have  direct  access  to 
traditional  medical  treatment  facilities.  The  number  has 
doubled  since  1965. 

The  institute  provides  training  for  doctors  of  traditional 
medicine  as  well  as  for  MDs  who  desire  knowledge  in  both 
forms.  It  is  also  carrying  on  research  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine which  elements  in  the  medicinal  herbs  provide  the 
curative  effects. 

A Different  Audience.  The  day  following  my  return  to 
Winnipeg,  I was  asked  to  report  informally  to  an  audience 
which  included  Mennonites  as  well  as  approximately  15 
Vietnamese,  most  of  whom  immigrated  to  Canada  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Two  of  the  young  men  were  former  mem- 
bers of  the  ARVN  forces  who  left  young  wives  in  Viet- 
nam. One,  remembering  stories  of  his  grandfather’s  death 
in  North  Vietnam  in  the  1960s,  was  skeptical  about  the 
new  regime.  They  were  eager,  however,  to  hear  how 
things  were  going  in  their  country.  Even  though  they  plan 
to  take  up  citizenship  in  Canada  eventually,  they  still 
spoke  emotionally  of  “my  country!  ” 
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New  Spanish  Fellowship  Croup  in  Washington,  D.C.  Pastor  Caonabo  Reyes,  second  row,  extreme  left. 

Spanish  Congregation 
Forms  in  D.C. 


Under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Spanish  Council, 
and  Virginia  Mission  Board,  there  is  now 
a growing  witness  among  the  250,000 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  Caonabo  Reyes  is  the 
pastor. 

An  advisory  council  with  representatives 
from  the  three  sponsoring  Boards  meets 
several  times  annually  to  give  general 
direction  to  the  work.  The  administrative 
responsibility  rests  with  Virginia  Mission 
Board  and  Missions  Secretary  Addona 


This  past  summer  a total  of  26  Men- 
nonite  pastoral  couples  participated  in 
three  different  seminars  designed  to 
help  husband-wife  teams  get  in  touch 
with  both  hurts  and  joys  in  their  mar- 
riages and  in  connection  with  their  con- 
gregational involvements.  The  three 
seminars  were  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Elkhart,  Ind.  Howard  J.  Zehr 
and  John  H.  Mosemann  coordinated 
many  of  the  arrangements. 

The  first  of  the  three  seminars  took 
place  from  June  28  to  July  2 at  Hidden 
Acres  Mennonite  Camp,  New  Hamburg, 
Ont.,  where  11  couples  participated. 
The  next  was  held  at  Greencroft  Cen- 
ter in  Elkhart  July  19-23,  with  five 


Nissley.  Nissley  is  a former  missionary  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  speaks  Spanish. 

Sunday,  Aug.  22,  twelve  people,  rep- 
resenting five  ethnic  backgrounds 
were  baptized.  Eollowing  the  baptism, 
the  group  participated  in  a communion 
and  foot  washing  service.  The  group 
meets  in  the  home  of  Eva  Mendoza, 
one  of  their  members  who  lives  in  down- 
town Washington. 

Because  the  group  is  scattered  and 
many  do  not  have  cars,  the  Virginia 
Board  purchased  a van  for  the  church. 


couples  involved.  Setting  for  the  third 
seminar  was  Camp  Hebron,  Halifax, 
Pa.,  Aug.  9-13,  where  ten  couples  took 
part. 

Responses  to  the  seminars  were  uni- 
formly positive,  sometimes  bordering 
on  elation. 

From  the  Camp  Hebron  seminar,  for 
example:  “1  was  greatly  helped  by  the 
seminar.  1 left  feeling  good  about  my- 
self and  excited  about  the  church.”  “The 
seminar  helped  me  better  understand 
the  ‘bumps  under  the  carpet’  of  life.” 
“The  seminar  was  like  a breath  of 
fresh  air  for  me.  ” 

Resource  persons  at  the  Ontario  semi- 
nar were  Ralph  Lebold,  Orland  Gin- 
gerich,  and  Newton  Gingrich.  At  Elk- 


hart: Paul  M.  Miller  and  Ray  Keim.  At 
Camp  Hebron:  David  and  Nancy  Augs- 
burger  and  Harold  and  Elizabeth  Bau- 
man. 

The  26  couples  who  participated  in  the 
three  seminars  this  summer  represent 
the  largest  response  to  this  annual  re- 
source since  it  was  first  offered  in  its 
present  form  in  1971.  Funding  for  the 
seminars  has  come  through  various  Men- 
nonite organizations. 

Lancaster  HS  Conference 
"Blessed" 

A Holy  Spirit  Conference,  meeting 
with  the  theme  “Jesus  Is  Lord,”  was  held 
Aug.  11-15  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High 
School.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Renewal  Fellowship  and 
was  blessed  by  the  Lord  in  many  ways. 

The  first  night  included  the  musical 
If  My  People  and  became  a beautiful  wor- 
ship experience.  There  were  messages 
each  night  and  teaching  sessions  Fri- 
day, Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

Testimonies  of  new  relationships  es- 
tablished, broken  ones  mended,  and 
renewal  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
meetings.  Many  of  those  in  attendance 
found  Christ  as  their  Savior.  Scores  re- 
ceived a new  infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
— James  R.  Hess 

Gerbers  prepare  to  Direct 
German  Broadcasts 

The  Christian  Gerber  family  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  in  late  August  for  orientation, 
training,  and  explosure  to  the  radio  in- 
dustry and  to  North  American  mission 
boards  and  other  church  agencies. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Gerbers 
have  been  serving  in  Morocco  under  the 
European  International  Mennonite  Or- 
ganization. They  have  been  asked  by 
the  German  Broadcast  Committee  to  direct 
the  German  broadcast  work.  The  com- 
mittee functions  under  four  German- 
speaking Mennonite  and  Mennonite  Bre- 
thren conferences  of  Central  Europe  to 
direct  Worte  des  Lebens  and  Quelle  des 
Lehens  and  the  follow-up  work. 

Christian’s  father,  Samuel  Gerber, 
is  speaker  on  Worte  des  Lebens.  Har- 
vey Miller  currently  directs  the  German 
broadcast  work  but  plans  to  retire  in 
1977. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  is  hosting  the  Gerbers  during  their 
visit.  They  will  visit  church  agencies  and 
mission  boards  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  Kansas.  Christian  also  plans  to  study 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  during 
their  stay.  They  plan  to  return  to  Europe 
in  mid-December. 


Pastoral  Couples  Enthusiastic,  Grateful  for  Seminars 
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Cal  Redekop  showing  “historical”  slides. 


Pax-25  Reunion,  Europe 

] In  1951,  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
i established  the  Pax  program  of  overseas 
service  as  an  alternative  to  the  U.S. 
military  obligations.  During  the  summer 
of  1951,  General  Lewis  Hershey  of  Selec- 
tive Service  toured  a number  of  interna- 
tional Mennonite  Voluntary  Service 
camps  in  Germany  to  study  them  as 
models  for  the  proposed  Pax  program. 
Shortly  after  Hershey’s  visit,  the  U.S. 
government  approved  the  idea. 

Names  like  Enkenbach,  Backnang, 
Espelkamp,  Neuwied,  and  Bechterdissen 
j began  to  appear  in  our  Mennonite 
periodicals  as  countless  young  men  left 
their  home  churches  to  help  rebuild  war- 
ravaged  Europe.  Later  Paxers  taught 
I and  demonstrated  chicken  and  pig  farm- 
j ing,  built  roads  through  the  Chaco, 

; brought  water  to  the  Iranian  desert.  Semi- 
retired  persons  sailed  across  the  ocean  to 
become  Pax  fathers  and  mothers,  or 
Paxmatrons  to  the  ambitious  crews  on 
the  sites. 

j This  summer,  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Pax  program,  numerous  former 
; Paxers  returned  to  the  place  of  their  ser- 
vice, many  of  them  for  the  first  time. 
For  most,  the  contrast  of  the  memory  of 
' their  environment  during  the  fifties,  and 
the  reality  of  the  same  scene  today  came 
as  a real  shock.  Then,  a creaking  wagon 
1 pulled  by  two  oxen  disturbed  the  dust 
on  the  Landweg  through  the  settlement, 
and  the  one  well-worn  MCC  jeep  or 
station  wagon  was  admired  by  all  the 


children  who  dreamed  of  getting  a ride 
in  or  on  it. 

Now,  the  streets  are  paved  and  re- 
cent model  cars  are  parked  in  front 
of  nearly  every  home.  The  sound  of 
traffic  on  the  busy  Autobahn  is  never 
far  away. 

The  spindly  little  saplings  planted  in 
the  house  yards  have  developed  into 
enormous  shade  trees,  and  flowers 
abound  in  the  well-kept  gardens.  And 
the  sturdy  Pax-built  homes  have  already 
undergone  remodeling  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

The  former  Pax  boys  themselves  have 
gotten  married  and  returned  to  the  scene 
with  their  wives  and  teenage  children. 

The  reunion  took  place  on  July  17 
and  18  in  Backnang,  Germany.  Attending 
the  festivities  were  former  Paxmen 
from  Backnang  unit  and  from  other 
units  and  their  families,  former  European 
volunteers,  and  the  former  refugees 
for  whom  the  homes,  the  schools,  and 
the  meetinghouses  were  built.  The  re- 
union, conceived  by  Calvin  Redekop, 
MCC’s  first  director  of  the  Pax  program, 
was  not  difficult  to  organize  only  be- 
cause it  “organized  itself”  and  the  meet- 
ings and  activities  were  almost  impossible 
to  end. 

Alfred,  the  German  Baumeister,  used 
every  bit  of  his  English  to  tell  the  story 
of  one  memorable  Richtfest  (celebration 
of  completion)  at  the  Backnang  site. 
There  was  lots  of  singing  as  the  Ger- 


man settlers  and  their  American  friends 
selected  hymn  after  hymn  out  of  the 
German  church  hymnal.  The  Backnang 
Mennonite  community  provided  abundant 
meals  and  treated  the  visitors  to  a wide 
choice  of  pies  and  pastries  between  the 
meals  along  with  unlimited  amounts  of 
Apfelsaft  and  coffee. 

A.  Lloyd  and  Mary  Swartzendruber 
who  had  served  as  “Pop”  and  “Mom”  to 
the  Backnang  unit  were  obviously  enjoy- 
ing every  moment  of  each  day. 

A selection  of  slides  was  shown  and 
photo  albums  made  the  rounds  among 
the  participants. 

It  was  clear  to  see  that  the  German 
people  continue  to  hold  a high  regard 
for  the  Pax  contribution  and  that  this 
service  “in  the  name  of  Christ”  has 
made  a real  impact  in  many  tangible 
material  and  spiritual  ways.  — Jan 
Gleysteen 

Varieties  of  Religious 
Pacifism 

Religious  pacifists  came  in  many  var- 
ieties to  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion (FOR)  national  conference  in  July. 

High  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near 
Granby,  Colo.,  about  250  people  gath- 
ered to  talk  about  saving  the  “endan- 
gered human  species”  through  disarma- 
ment. 

Methodists,  Disciples,  Catholics,  Luth- 
erans, Jews,  humanists,  Quakers,  Breth- 
ren, and  a few  Mennonites  were  among 
those  pacifists  at  the  conference  who,  now 
that  peace  has  come  to  Vietnam,  have 
turned  their  concern  again  to  reducing 
military  expenditures  in  general  and 
stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  nuclear  age,  most  speakers  agreed, 
has  squelched  the  utopianism  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century  and  has  heigh- 
tened the  urgency  for  disarmament. 

Sidney  Lens,  Chicago  labor  activist, 
said  the  nuclear  age  has  made  invalid 
three  axioms  which  led  to  the  arms  race: 
(1)  that  power  comes  from  the  barrel 
of  a gun,  (2)  that  war  decides  disputes 
among  nations,  and  (3)  that  the  nation- 
state is  the  ideal  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion. 

“You  cannot  reconcile  technology  with 
national  sovereignty.  Nuclear  technology 
is  incompatible  with  the  nation-state,” 
he  said,  “because  the  atom  does  not  re- 
spect national  borders.  A limited  nuclear 
war  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR 
would  leave  800,000  dead  in  Canada.” 

John  Howard  Yoder,  Mennonite  theo- 
logian, in  his  workshop  on  “Radical 
Christian  Pacifism”  explored  questions 
about  the  importance  of  pacifism  in  the 
New  Testament.  “In  many  places  we 
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are  told  to  imitate  Jesus,  or  even  Paul. 
But  we  are  rarely  told  to  imitate  God, 
except  in  loving  our  enemies,”  he  said. 

He  left  open,  however,  the  question  of 
whether  a Christian  can  participate  in  the 
political  system.  The  question,  he  said, 
is  not  one  of  participation  in  the  state, 
but  a question  of  whether  one  is  lording 
it  over  others.  The  New  Testament  word 
on  servanthood  is  clear. 

Simplicity  of  lifestyle  was  touched  on 
at  various  points  in  the  conference,  but 
there  was  no  consensus  on  the  relation- 
ship of  lifestyle  to  disarmament. 

A second,  related  question,  never  dealt 
with  directly,  was  the  degree  of  hope 
pacifists  should  place  in  government’s 
willingness  to  change.  The  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  national  staff  is  promoting  a 
nationwide  petition-signing  campaign  for 
unilateral  disarmament.  A study  booklet 
is  to  come  off  the  press  this  fall. 

But  will  petitions  and  study  groups 
alone  produce  the  desired  change?  Where 
does  our  hope  lie?  What  faith  sustains 
us  when  our  attempts  at  governmental 
change  fail? 

Although  the  path  to  disarmament  and 
peacemaking  seems  difficult,  some  signs 
of  hope  were  given. 

Elise  Boulding,  peace  researcher  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  told  of  a recent 
study  by  a military  sociologist  on  “peace 
soldiers,’  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing forces.  Such  soldiers  are  taken  out  of 
their  home  armies,  given  a blue  beret 
and  told,  “No  use  of  force  except  when 
personally  and  directly  attacked.”  The 
study  found  that  they  become  excellent, 
disciplined  nonviolent  soldiers  instantan- 
eously. And  the  longer  they  stay  in  the 
field,  the  more  committed  they  become  to 
nonviolence.  — An  interpretive  report  by 
Lois  Barrett. 


MPH  Church  Bulletins 
Feature  "The  Ministry 
of  Jesus" 

Almost  20  years  ago,  Mennonite 
Publishing  House  received  a letter 
from  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, asking  whether  the  House  would 
be  interested  in  purchasing  a series  of 
French  steel  engravings  by  Bida,  illus- 
trating the  Four  Gospels.  This  set  was 
a duplicate  in  their  collection.  MPH 
made  an  offer  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  prints  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

Engravings  such  as  these  were  pro- 
duced entirely  by  hand  in  studio  work- 
shops. Each  shop  had  one  or  more  mas- 
ter artists  and  a school  of  apprentices, 
craftsmen,  and  specialists.  Remember 


The  Call  of  Matthew 


that  this  was  in  the  days  before  photo- 
engraving made  it  possible  to  trans- 
form any  illustration  into  a printing 
plate  in  an  hour  or  so  by  mechanical 
and  chemical  means.  The  studio  work- 
shops attempted  to  provide  a similar 
service  through  human  effort.  The  pub- 
lic’s thirst  for  illustrations  in  literature 
was  enormous  and  any  geography 
text  or  Bible  commentary  worth  its  salt 
was  liberally  sprinkled  with  steel  en- 
gravings, small  and  large,  ranging  from 
excellent  to  mediocre. 

Each  studio  maintained  enormous  pic- 
ture resource  files  (commonly  called 
“morgues”)  on  all  possible  topics  — 
great  ships,  exotic  flowers,  famous 
people,  nurses’  uniforms,  land  battles, 
Greek  mythology,  windmills.  Oriental 
designs,  peasant  costumes,  and  thous- 
ands more.  Textbook  illustrations  and 
Bible  illustrations  were  produced  under 
less  pressure  of  deadlines. 

But  here  also,  as  for  the  other  assign- 
ments, the  master  artist  would  sketch 
out  the  basic  concept,  after  which  the 
assistants  and  the  specialists  would 
use  their  tools  to  carve  out  the  details. 
Some  of  the  plates  carry  as  many  as 
three  signatures  — one  of  the  creator 
and  one  each  of  the  specialist  in  archi- 
tecture, or  the  specialist  in  dramatic 
skies  if  such  persons  had  contributed 
significantly  to  that  particular  plate. 
The  best  known  of  the  master  artists 
undoubtedly  was  Gustave  Dore.  (See 
Purpose  magazine  for  Sept.  19,  1976). 

The  engravings  for  13  MPH  bulle- 
tins, “The  Ministry  of  Jesus,”  were 


chosen  from  Bida’s  collection  by  Rich- 
ard Kauffman,  who  also  provided  or 
solicited  the  accompanying  texts  and 
verse  selections.  His  selections  deal  with 
salvation,  Jesus  and  women,  discipleship, 
nonresistance,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and, 
of  course,  the  Ghristmas  story.  You  will 
find  a number  of  these  writings  very 
stimulating,  challenging,  and  well  worth 
a discussion  in  your  congregation.  Rich- 
ard suggests  that  several  of  them,  such 
as  the  one  on  discipleship  and  the  one  on 
Jesus  and  women  could  easily  be  adapted 
for  choric  reading  by  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

The  bulletins  were  designed  for  use 
during  the  Oct.  to  Dec.  quarter,  but  by 
starting  the  series  in  December  with 
the  last  four  followed  by  the  other  nine, 
the  messages  parallel  the  Sunday  school 
lessons  almost  perfectly.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  series  contact  David 
Cressman,  Congregational  Literature  Di- 
vision, Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683. 


Credit  Helps 
the  "Little  Man" 

Establishing  credit  for  “little  people” 
will  be  the  subject  of  a Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Association 
(MEDA)  research  project  for  Asrat 


Clockwise  from  upper  right:  Asrat,  Ebenezer, 
Hahum,  and  Meseret  Cebre. 


Gebre  in  Ethiopia  and  Kenneth  Graber 
in  Bolivia.  Gebre  will  go  with  his 
wife,  Meseret,  and  two  sons  to  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  in  December  1976.  Gra- 
ber, his  wife,  Martha,  and  daughter  will 
go  to  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  in  early  Janu- 
ary 1977. 

“We’ re  asking:  Will  credit  help  or  hind- 
er the  little  man’  in  agriculture  and 
business?  ” says  Lloyd  Fisher,  executive 
director  of  MEDA.  MEDA  is  hoping  credit 
can  be  used  as  a tool  with  the  imple- 
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ments  of  technology  to  help  farmers 
who  own  small  amounts  of  land  and  have 
trouble  establishing  credit  for  a loan. 

Some  people  believe  money  is  not 
important  for  small  farmers,  Fisher 
says.  Yet  these  same  people  expect 
poor  farmers  in  other  countries  to  use 
fertilizer,  tractors,  and  other  products 
of  technology  when  the  farmers  have  no 
funds  and  no  way  to  establish  credit. 

Gebre  and  Graber  will  study  the  use 
of  credit  as  a technical  tool  in  develop- 
ment. After  looking  at  available  credit 
programs  in  Ethiopia  and  Bolivia,  they 
will  set  up  experimental  credit  programs, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  an  already 
existing  company.  These  programs  will 
try  to  establish  credit  for  those  who  do 
not  own  enough  money,  land,  or  build- 
ings to  borrow  from  banks  and  credit 
agencies.  From  these  experimental  models 
Graber  and  Gebre  will  set  up  guidelines 
to  establish  credit  that  can  be  used  in 
other  countries. 

Both  men  will  work  on  this  project 
as  part  of  their  jobs  as  country  direc- 
tors for  MEDA.  With  his  banking  back- 
ground and  roles  as  church  leader  and 
MEDA  representative,  Gebre  helped  to 
initiate  the  development  efforts  of  the 
church  in  Ethiopia.  For  the  past  seven 
years  Graber  has  been  an  agricultural 
missionary  to  Bolivia  with  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Global  Ministries.  He 
worked  in  colonization  programs,  com- 
munity development,  and  rural  develop- 
ment planning. 


New  Mission  Forum 
Series  Set 

Some  members  of  congregations  in 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Oregon 
will  spend  a Saturday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning this  fall  considering  “Community 
and  Commitment,”  in  the  fourth  series 
of  mission  forums  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

John  Driver,  overseas  worker  with  the 
Board,  will  be  the  principal  forum  re- 
source person.  Mission  Board  staff  will 
also  participate  and  speak  in  area  church- 
es on  Sunday. 

Driver  will  lead  the  50  to  200-person 
groups  in  thinking  about  what  it  takes  to 
shape  a church  which  reflects  community 
and  commitment.  He  has  developed  the 
theme  in  the  book  Community  and  Com- 
mitment, where  he  explores  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  church  renewal  and  then 
considers,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  church 
as  a community  of  renewal,  sharing,  for- 
giveness, gifts,  peace,  and  mission. 

The  book  and  the  Eorum  arise  out  of 
! Driver’s  lifetime  of  work  in  Latin  Amer- 


ica, where  he  served  as  dean  and  pre- 
sident of  the  former  Mennonite  Evan- 
gelical Seminary,  and  as  a resource  per- 
son for  Mennonite  churches. 

The  invitational  forums  are  scheduled 
for  Sept.  11  at  Coralville,  Iowa;  Oct. 
23  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa.;  Nov.  20  at 
Winesburg,  Ohio;  and  Dec.  4 at  Salem, 
Ore.  Participants  pay  for  a meal  and  a 
part  of  the  forum  costs. 

Boyd  Nelson,  secretary  for  Information 
Services,  is  mission  forum  coordinator. 
Interested  persons  may  write  him  at 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Overseas  Workers 
Take  Up  Assignments 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  workers 
leaving  North  America  during  August 
went  to  Paraguay,  Japan,  India,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  and  Nepal. 

Ruth  and  Jon  Beachy  and  Lisa  returned 
to  Paraguay,  where  they  are  part  of  the 
Anglican  Mission  medical  staff  at  Makth- 
lawaiya,  an  isolated  Chaco  community 
some  200  unimproved  miles  northwest 
of  Asuncion.  They  receive  mail  at  Casilla 
1124,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Returning  to  Japan  were  Louella  and 
Eugene  Blosser  and  Mary  Lou  and  Gene- 
vieve and  Ralph  Buckwalter  and  Michael. 
Both  couples  work  as  cooperating  mission- 
aries with  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church. 
Blosser’s  address  is  10  chome,  Nakadori, 
Hiro-cho,  Hiroo-Gun  089-26,  Hokkaido, 
Japan.  Buckwalters  address  is  6-25 
Sakae  Machi,  Eurano  076,  Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

Esther  and  Paul  Kniss  returned  to  Bi- 
har, India,  where  they  manage  Good 
Books,  a literature  center  in  Ranchi, 
and  relate  to  Bihar  Mennonite  Church, 
some  50  miles  away.  Paul  is  also  regional 
superintendent  for  Emmanuel  Hospital 
Association,  which  links  eight  Christian 
hospitals.  Their  address  is  Box  50,  Ran- 
chi, Bihar,  India. 

Wilda  and  Robert  Otto  and  Michael, 
Peter,  and  Laurie  are  again  at  home  at 
119  Ave.  Coghen,  1180  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Wilda  is  administrative  secretary  for  the 
Protestant  Missions  Bureau  while  Robert 
is  coordinator  for  the  International  Pro- 
testant Foyer  for  students  and  part-time 
pastor  of  the  French-speaking  Menno- 
nite congregation. 

Vicki  and  Ronald  Weirich  and  Veronica 
and  Bradley,  Goshen,  Ind.,  are  teaching 
in  the  Pan  American  Christian  Academy 
as  Overseas  Mission  Associates  for  two 
years.  Their  address  is  C.P.  30874, 
01000,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Berneda  and  Dean  Wyse  and  Jonathan, 
Rebecca,  Lynn,  and  Joyce,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  are  Mission  Board  technical  associ- 
ates in  Nepal.  Dean  is  working  as  a self- 


supporting builder  with  United  Mission  to 
Nepal  for  one  year.  He  was  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Paxman  in  Nepal 
1957-60.  Their  address  is  Box  126, 
Katmandu,  Nepal  711  000. 

Christian  Home  Central 
for  Ghana  Missionaries 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  crucial  places 
where  Christian  faith  really  takes  root, 
maintain  Delores  and  Stanley  Friesen. 

Living  in  the  capital  city  of  Ghana  in 
West  Africa,  the  couple  use  their  home 
to  model  their  convictions  about  Christian 
family  life,  and  their  teaching  and  writing 
opportunities  to  communicate  with  words. 

Delores  led  a Saturday  morning  semi- 
nar on  Christian  marriage  during  third 
term  at  Good  News  Training  Institute,  a 
cooperative  school  for  Ghanaian  church 
leaders. 

The  weekly  12-session  course  provided 
a good  setting,  she  explained,  “to  wit- 
ness to  what  I understand  of  the  gospel. 
Themes  like  creation,  liberation,  love, 
faithfulness,  forgiveness,  confrontation, 
community  helped  all  of  us  in  the  semi- 
nar to  move  forward  in  both  our  faith 
and  our  families.  ” 

A dozen  persons  completed  the  full 
seminar.  Two  Ministry  of  Health  staff 
members  attended  to  check  possible  use 
of  the  course  with  nurses  in  training.  Stu- 
dents from  two  secondary  schools  are  now 
taking  the  course  by  correspondence. 

The  Friesens  serve  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Congregations  Use  Radio 
for  Outreach 

Two  Mennonite  congregations  in  Iowa 
recently  experimented  with  radio  spots 
for  outreach. 

Evangelical  of  Fort  Dodge  and  nearby 
Manson  pooled  their  resources  to  pro- 
duce four  30-second  radio  spots.  The 
congregations  then  contracted  with 
KWMT,  Iowa  s most  powerful  daytime 
radio  station,  to  run  the  spots  156  times. 

According  to  John  Otto,  pastor  of  Evan- 
gelical Mennonite,  everyone  in  the  con- 
gregation was  invited  to  write  scripts. 
A media  committee  refined  the  scripts, 
which  were  then  narrated  by  a local 
announcer  with  suitable  sound  effects 
added.  Each  spot  was  aired  15-20  times 
in  a one-  or  two-week  period. 

The  committee  asked  for  a 7:00  to 
10:00  a.m.  release  for  some  of  the  spots, 
but  suggested  that  others  be  run  any 
time  of  day. 

“One  thing  we  discovered  through  all 
of  this,  ” John  reported,  “is  that  a lot 
of  work  goes  into  the  production  of  a 
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good  spot,  but  we  were  delighted  with  the 
way  many  persons  got  involved  in  the 
task.  ” 

The  spots  invited  listeners  to  write  for 
a free  book.  One  spot  advertised  a mar- 
riage enrichment  seminar  and  one  person 
wrote  from  as  far  away  as  Peoria,  111. 

A lady  contacted  the  Mennonite  church 
in  Des  Moines  to  request  the  free  book. 
The  Freedom  of  Forgiveness.  The  pastor 


Next  week’s  Gospel  Herald  will  be  a 
special  40-page  issue  featuring  the  work 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board 
and  each  of  the  five  program  Boards. 
It  is  intended  as  an  interim  report  from 
the  Boards  about  midway  between  Assem- 
bly 75  and  Estes  Park  77. 

A record  enrollment  was  expected 
at  Christopher  Dock  Mennonite  High 
School  as  the  school  year  began  with 
an  anticipated  335  students,  up  7 percent 
over  last  year.  Five  new  faculty  members 
have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Southeastern  Bible  Institute,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  announces  classes  in  Bible  study  and 
other  areas  of  interest  for  January  and 
February  of  next  year.  Classes  begin  on 
Jan.  6 and  run  through  February  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week.  The 
Institute  has  also  arranged  for  college 
credit  in  cooperation  with  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  for  those  who  so  de- 
sire. Write  Southeast  Bible  Institute,  Box 
7018,  Sarasota,  FL  33578,  for  further 
information. 

Hesston  College  has  set  the  dates  for 
the  third  European  interterm  for  Jan. 
3-18,  1977.  The  study  tour,  organized 
for  Hesston  College  by  TourMagination 
will  focus  on  Anabaptist  beginnings  and 
consider  contemporary  applications  of  the 
believers’  church  ideals.  Participants 
will  visit  important  historical  spots  in  six 
West  European  countries.  There  will  be 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  Dutch, 
German,  Swiss,  and  French  Mennonites 
in  their  home  communities.  Tour  directors 
are  James  Mininger  and  Jan  Gleysteen. 
Jim  heads  the  history  department  at 
Hesston  College  and  Jan  is  associate  editor 
with  the  Congregational  Literature  Di- 
vision at  MPH.  The  tour  is  open  to  stu- 
dents at  Hesston  and  the  two  other  Kansas 
Mennonite  colleges.  Bethel  and  Tabor. 
Other  interested  persons  are  welcome 
to  join  on  a space  available  basis.  Four 
college  credits  are  available  to  all  who 
fulfill  certain  pretour,  on-tour,  and  post- 
tour study  requirements.  For  further 
information  or  reservations  for  TM-Hess- 
ton  ’77,  contact  James  Mininger  at  Hess- 
ton College,  Hesston,  KS  67062. 

Claude  and  Alice  Good  and  family. 


of  the  congregation  visited  her  and  she 
expressed  interest  in  learning  more  about 
the  congregation. 

John  said  they  received  four  inquiries 
from  the  spots,  with  a host  of  comments 
from  people  in  Fort  Dodge  who  heard 
them. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  provides  resource  persons  and  ma- 
terials for  such  developments. 


missionaries  to  the  Trique  Indians  in 
Southern  Mexico,  under  Franconia  Men- 
nonite Conference  Mission  Commission, 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  on  Aug.  25  to 
begin  a nine-month  furlough.  Their  mis- 
sionary service  included  literacy,  trans- 
lation of  Bible  materials  into  the  Trique 
dialect,  Bible  teaching,  and  evangelism. 
There  are  26  baptized  Trique  believers 
and  they  have  developed  their  own 
leadership.  The  Good  address  while 
on  furlough  is  613  Cypress  St.,  Lansdale, 
PA  19446. 

Paul  and  Cathy  Godshall  and  their  four 
children  returned  to  Mexico  on  Aug. 
12  to  begin  a one-year  assignment  under 
Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  Mission 
Commission.  The  Godshalls  have  been 
on  a two-year  furlough  following  three 
terms  in  Mexico  City.  Their  assignment 
is  to  relate  primarily  to  believers  and 
the  churches  and  includes  teaching  and 
relating  to  leaders  and  groups  of  be- 
lievers in  Mexico  City  area  and  outlying 
areas. 

John  and  Vel  Shearer  have  moved  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to  begin  an  assign- 
ment in  church  planting  through  house 
fellowships.  The  witness  in  that  northern 
Pennsylvania  area  is  an  outgrowth  of 
extensive  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
work  following  a severe  flood  in  1972  and 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  Franconia  Confer- 
ence, Eastern  District  General  Conference, 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  mission  agencies. 

J.  L.  Hostetler,  pastor  of  Detroit 
Mennonite  Church,  will  be  leaving  Detroit 
the  last  of  September  to  pastor  Elmwood 
Mennonite  Church  at  Kendallville,  Ind. 
His  new  address  will  be:  804  East  Mit- 
chell St.,  Kendallville,  IN  46755. 

Theron  Schlahach,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Goshen  College,  has  received  an 
academic  year  fellowship  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  of  the  Humanities  to 
study  with  religion  professor  John  Wilson 
at  Princeton  University,  1976-77.  Schla- 
bach  will  also  independently  study  the 
early  North  American  Mennonite  experi- 
ence, based  on  historical  resources  from 
the  Northeast.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
on  social  history — the  forms  of  Menno- 
nite community  life,  migrations  and  popu- 


lations, and  class  differences. 

Choices  for  Today,  the  pilot  series  of 
90-second  radio  programs  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Jamaica  Mennonite 
Church,  have  been  discontinued  after 
running  nearly  seven  months.  The  Ja- 
maica Broadcasting  Corporation  is  now 
scheduling  religious  programs  in  time 
slots  according  to  themes.  Choices  for 
Today  do  not  fit  these  themes,  according 
to  Elton  Nussbaum,  Way  to  Life  admini- 
strator for  Jamaica. 

Seven  adult  education  courses  will 
be  offered  this  fall  at  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  Lincoln  Highway  East.  The 
program,  now  in  its  second  year,  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Board  of  Adult  Education  of 
the  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference.  Be- 
ginning on  Sept.  14,  courses  will  meet 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from 
7:00  to  10:00,  for  a 12- week  period.  Col- 
lege credit  is  available  for  five  courses 
through  Eastern  Mennonite  College  of 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

A 30-minute  TV  special  is  being  pro- 
duced in  Wichita,  Kan.,  to  sensitize  viewers 
to  lonely  people  and  to  suggest  ways  to 
reach  out  and  be  a friend. The  film  will 
support  the  “Invitation  to  Live”  multi- 
media  campaign  being  developed  by  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group.  Larry 
Hatteburg,  staff  person  for  ABC  affil- 
iate in  Wichita,  is  directing  most  of  the 
filming  and  scripting,  with  assistance  from 
Diane  Umble  of  Newton,  Kan.,  and  Joe 
Bridges  of  Fresno,  Calif.  Scheduled  for 
release  in  the  spring  of  1977,  the  special 
will  be  available  to  TV  stations  across 
North  America  and  to  film  libraries  for 
purchase  and  rental. 

Out-Spokin’  urges  interested  groups 
to  contact  them  now  to  arrange  biking  or 
backpacking  trips  for  next  year.  The  new 
Out-Spokin’  schedule  will  be  finalized  in 
November  so  that  groups  wanting  “in” 
should  make  it  known  before  the  end  of 
September.  A March  bike  hike  to  Puerto 
Rico  is  already  scheduled  for  young  adults. 
Interested  persons  keep  in  touch  with:  Out- 
Spokin’,  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

James  Burkett,  New- 
ton, Kan.,  became  the 
new  administrator  of 
Adriel  School,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Sept.  1. 

He  replaces  Don 
Hertzler,  now  on  a 
mission  assignment 
in  Ethiopia,  director 
for  eight  years.  Spon- 
sored by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  Adriel  James  Burkett 

serves  slow  learners  with  emotional 
problems. 

Construction  has  begun  on  Manor  II 
at  the  Greencroft  retirement  living  com- 
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Rachel  H.  Pannabecker 


munity  in  Goshen,  Ind.  Manor  II  will 
provide  150  one-bedroom  apartments,  all 
of  which  will  qualify  for  Section  8 rent 
subsidy  under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  expansion  of  the  adjacent  Nursing 
Center  which  has  been  operating  at  full 
capacity  since  February. 

1977  Out-Spokin’  staff  positions  are 
available  for  long-term,  as  well  as  summer 
Voluntary  Service  workers.  Applications 
must  be  submitted  before  November.  Write 
Ray  Horst,  director  of  Personnel  Recruit- 
ment, Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Rachel  (Habegger) 

Pannabecker  has 
joined  the  staff  of 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Elkhart,  Ind., 
as  secretary  to  Ar- 
noldo  Casas,  new  as- 
sociate secretary  for 
Spanish  Congrega- 
tional Education  and 
Literature  for  the 
Mennonite  Church 
Beginning  with  MBCM  on  Aug.  2,  Rachel 
brings  bilingual  background  to  her  posi- 
tion. Since  Arnoldo  relates  closely  to  Span- 
ish-speaking Mennonite  congregations, 
most  of  Rachel’s  work  calls  for  Spanish 
proficiency. 

Pilgrimage  of  Faith,  a resource  guide  to 
help  congregational  leaders  locate  material 
to  instruct  new  believers,  was  recently 
mailed  to  Mennonite  pastors.  This  eight- 
page  resource  organizes  and  describes 
some  of  the  available  resources  under 
three  categories:  Coming  to  Faith  and 
Going  with  Faith,  Living  with  the  People 
of  God,  Bringing  Others  to  Faith.  The  re- 
source was  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  If  you  are  not  a pastor  but 
would  like  a copy  of  this  resource,  write 
to  Congregational  Literature  Division, 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  616  Walnut 
Avenue,  Scottdale,  PA  15693.  There  is 
no  charge. 

The  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Menno- 
nite Chureh  in  1975-76  is  the  first  con- 
ference in  the  history  of  Goshen  College 
to  have  met  its  giving  goal  for  higher  ed- 
ucation. “Illinois  has  certainly  been  the 
trailblazer  in  conference  giving,”  said 
John  Mosemann,  director  of  church  rela- 
tions at  the  college.  The  total  contribu- 
tions of  $53,572.36  from  the  3,985  confer- 
ence members  provided  an  equivalent  per- 
member  gift  of  $13.44.  The  goal  suggested 
by  General  Assembly  1975  had  been  $13 
per  member,  a three-dollar  increase  per 
member  for  last  year. 

Special  meetings:  Fred  Augsburger, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  Otelia,  Mount  Union, 
Pa.,  Nov.  5-11. 


New  members  by  baptism:  four  at  Oak 
Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio;  three  at  Farm- 
ington Center,  West  Farmington,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Everett  Metzler 
from  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  1015  N.  Webster 
St.,  Kokomo,  IN  46901  Tel.:  (317)  457- 
5094.  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference 
to  Box  116,  Souderton,  PA  18964. 
The  street  address  is  Route  113  & 

Bethlehem  Pike.  Henry  Yantzi  from 
Shakespeare,  Ont.,  to  R.  2,  Wallenstein, 
Ont.  NOB  2S0. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles, 

I was  quoted  in  the  Aug,  24  issue  on  the 
church  news  page  as  stating  that  “I  felt  un- 
represented as  a woman.”  This  comes  through 
as  my  overall  reaction  to  the  August  Region  V 
Assembly.  My  comment  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text since  I specifically  referred  only  to  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  business  session.  How  many  (if 
any)  women  delegates  participated  in  the  decision 
making? 

My  very  positive  reactions  to  the  other  ac- 
tivities which  I experienced  on  Friday — the 
WMSC  breakfast,  the  library  workshop,  the  dra- 
matic parables  by  Innerlook,  and  the  kingdom 
insights  of  David  Thomas  and  Richard  Showal- 
ter  — were  not  marred  by  that  one  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Perhaps  David  Hostetler  used  my  one  negative 
reaction  to  make  a point  of  his  own  concerning 
the  assembly.  If  so,  I don’t  feel  good  about  being 
used  in  that  way,  although  I join  in  a desire  for 
fuller  involvement  of  women  within  the  total 
life  of  our  church.  — Helen  Lapp,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Garber,  Scott  and  Dolly  (Suarez),  Jackson, 
Minn.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mario  Henry, 
Aug.  15,  1976. 

Cehman,  A.  Jesse  and  Joanne  (Yoder),  Engle- 
wood, N.J.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jennifer 
Sue,  June  5,  1976, 

Cochnauer,  Richard  and  Fannie  (Snader),  Lan- 
caster, Pa,,  second  daughter,  Karen  Beth,  Aug. 
27,  1976. 

Heyen,  Tim  and  Madge  (Yoder),  Seward, 
Neb.,  first  child,  Eric  Wallace,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Horst,  J.  Nelson  and  Norma  (Barge),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Clifford  Ryan,  Aug. 
12,  1976. 

Martin,  Robert  and  Marilyn  (Rohrer),  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Keith  Ran- 
dall, Aug.  15,  1976. 

Miller,  Mervyl  and  Linda  (Hoffmaster),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  third  daughter,  Danielle 
Lee,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Miller,  Wayne  and  Levina  (Troyer),  Chesa- 
peake, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Thomas  Eu- 
gene, born  Nov.  10,  1970;  received  for  adoption 
on  Aug.  10,  1976. 

Moshier,  Duane  and  Janet  (Zehr),  Croghan, 
N.Y.,  second  child,  first  son,  Cory  Duane, 
May  29,  1976. 

Overholt,  Ed  and  Sue  Ann  (Frey),  Frederick- 
town,  Ohio,  third  child  (second  living),  first  daugh- 
ter, Karla  Jayne,  Aug.  13,  1976. 

Roth,  Terry  and  JoAnn  (Stauffer),  Milford,  Neb., 
second  son,  Bryan  David,  Aug.  17,  1976. 

Schrock,  Arland  and  Esther  (Estep),  Baker, 
W.  Va.,  second  child,  first  son.  Dale  Lavern, 


July  27,  1976. 

Thomas,  J.  Samuel  and  Marian  (Landis), 
Salunga,  Pa.,  second  daughter,  Marlisa  Joy, 
Aug.  22,  1976. 

Wenger,  Sherm  and  Shirlene  (Brenneman), 
Lakewood,  Colo.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Stuart  Lynn,  Aug.  13,  1976. 

Witmer,  Daryl  and  Mary  (Lehman),  Monson, 
Me.,  first  and  second  sons,  Andrew  Daryl 
and  Stephen  Eugene,  June  11,  1976. 

Yousey,  Dennis  and  Barbara  (Johnson),  Oak- 
field,  N.Y,,  first  child,  Charlene  Marie,  Aug. 
15,  1976. 

Yung,  Sam  and  Kathy  (Lee),  Chilliwack,  B,C,, 
first  child,  Regina  Lee,  Aug.  22,  1976, 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Baer  — Eshleman.  — Lawrence  B.  Baer, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  North  Side  cong.,  and  Mar- 
aret  Eshleman,  Greencastle,  Pa,,  Marion  cong., 
y Gordon  Zook,  Aug.  14.  1976. 

Bixler  — Heim.  — Gerald  L.  Bixler  and  Bo- 
nita J.  Heim,  both  of  Louisville.  Ohio,  by  Leo- 
nard Garber,  Aug.  14.  1976. 

Brooks  — Janzen.  — Philip  E.  Brooks  and 
Krystal  K.  Janzen,  both  from  Hesston,  Kan., 
Whitestone  cong.,  by  Paul  Brunner  and  Jerry 
Weaver,  Aug.  27,  1976. 

Buchanan  — Miller.  — Dale  Buchanan  and 
Anna  M.  Miller,  both  from  Belleville,  Pa,, 
Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Erie  Renno,  Aug.  21, 
1976, 

Chesebro  — Miller.  — Scott  E.  Chesebro, 
Hillsboro,  Kan.,  and  Norene  Kay  Miller,  Mid- 
land, Mich,,  Midland  cong.,  by  Lloyd  R.  Miller, 
father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  14.  1976. 

Driver — Hilbert.  — Bruce  Driver  and  Judy 
Hilbert,  both  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrison- 
burg cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Eoy  — Coakley.  — Ralph  Eby  and  Betty  Jo 
Coakley,  both  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrison- 
burg cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Cingerieh — Shantz.  — Don  Mark  Gingerich, 
Baden,  Ont,,  Steinman  cong,,  and  Elinor  Joanne 
Shantz,  Baden,  Ont,,  by  Glen  Horst,  Aug,  14, 
1976, 

Griffith  — Bumbaugh.  — Richard  Griffith,  Ha- 
gerstown, Md,,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Nancy 
Lea  Bumbaugh,  Maugansville,  Md,,  Cedar  Grove 
cong,,  by  Benjamin  Jones  and  Nelson  L.  Martin, 
Aug,  21,  1976, 

Heckard  — Bitikofer.  — Allen  Heckard  and 
Leta  Jo  Bitikofer,  both  of  Canton,  Kan.,  Spring 
Valley  cong,,  by  James  Hershberger  and  Daryl 
Miller,  July  9,  1976. 

Lake  — Stoltzfus.  — Gary  A.  Lake,  New  York, 
N,Y.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Lorna  C,  Stoltzfus, 
Morgantown,  Pa,,  Conestoga  cong,,  by  Harvey 
Stoltzfus,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Layman  — Kanagy.  — Eldon  Jay  Layman,  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  and  Pauline  Kanagy,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  both  of  Weavers  cong.,  Dy  Alvin  Kanagy, 
Aug.  14,  1976. 

Leaman  — Wideman.  — Toby  Leaman,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  Forest  Hills  cong.,  and  Lonita 
Wideman,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong., 
by  Duane  Beck,  Aug,  7,  1976. 

McFarlane  — Lehman.  — Arthur  S.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Brethren  Church, 
and  Patricia  J,  Lehman,  Lancaster,  Pa,, 
Lyndon  cong,,  by  Keith  Miller,  Aug,  28, 
1976, 

McDonel  — Klinger.  — David  McDonel,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  United  Methodist  Chruch,  and 
Karla  Klinger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong., 
by  Keith  Leinbach,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Miller  — Yoder.  — Ivan  L.  Miller,  McVey- 
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town.  Pa.,  Mattawana  cone.,  and  Colleen 
Yoder,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong., 
by  Erie  Renno,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Myers  — Stuckey.  — Douglas  Myers  and  Kath- 
leen Stuckey,  both  from  the  Leo  cong.,  Leo, 
Ind.,  by  Earl  Hartman,  July  18,  1976. 

Nussbaum  — Cable.  — Keith  Nussbaum,  Kid- 
ron,  Ohio,  Kidron  cong.,  and  Cynthia  Gable, 
Orrville,  Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  by  J.  Lester 
Graybill,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Rninehart  — Stoey.  — Raymond  Rhinehart, 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Baptish  Church,  and  Ear- 
lene  Stoey,  State  Line,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove 
June  6,  1976. 

Shetler  — Gilbert.  — David  Shetler,  Boswell, 
Pa.,  Seanor  cong.,  and  Marcia  Gilbert,  Bos- 
well, Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  by  Richard 
Burns  and  Dean  Shetler,  father  of  the  groom, 

Slaubaugh  — Shetler.  — Douglas  Slauoaugh, 
Parnell,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and  Carla 
Shetler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  by  Carl 
L.  Smeltzerand  Tom  Smithson,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Sommers  — Cingerich.  — Marvin  Sommers 
and  Rhoda  Gingerich,  Hartville,  Ohio,  both 
from  Bethany  Conservative  cong.,  by  John  E. 
Gingerich,  father  of  the  bride,  July  17,  1976. 

Stoesz  — Yoder.  — Dean  Stoesz,  Akron,  Pa., 
and  Marcia  Yoder,  Jackson,  Minn.,  Alpha  cong., 
by  Elmer  Wyse,  Aug.  19,  1976. 

Stutzman  — Burkholder.  — Gregory  Stutzman, 
Berlin,  Ohio,  Martin’s  Creek  cong.,  and  Twila 
Burkholder,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Harrisonburg 
cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Wagler  — Zehr.  — Wayne  S.  Wagler,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Hillcrest  cong.,  and  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Zehr,  Bright,  Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by 
Ephraim  Gingerich,  Aug.  20,  1976. 

Wyse  — Koppenhofer.  — David  Wyse,  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  and  Karen  Koppen- 
hofer, Wauseon,  Ohio,  Lutheran  Church,  by 
Keith  Leinbach,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Yoder  — Gundy.  — Denton  E.  Yoder,  West 
Clinton  cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Jan  S. 
Gundy,  Waldo  Mennonite  Church,  Flanagan, 
111.,  by  James  Gundy,  uncle  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
21,  1976. 

Yoder  — Weaver.  — Kenton  Yoder,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  and  Diane  Weaver, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  Samuel  Janzen,  May 
8,  1976. 

Yoder  — Yoder.  — Randy  Lee  Yoder,  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Emma  cong.,  and  Judith  Yvonne 
Yoder,  Topeka,  Ind.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by 
Joseph  J.  Swartz,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Yoder — Beiler. — Royce  D.  Yoder,  Hesston 
(Kan.)  cong.,  and  Marcia  J.  Beiler,  Gordonville, 
Pa.,  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Herman  Glick, 
Aug.  21,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beachy,  Elmer  C.,  son  of  Simon  and  Katie 
(Bender)  Beachy,  was  born  in  Bittinger,  Md., 
Aug.  9.  1911;  died  of  heart  failure  on  Jan. 
23,  1976;  aged  64  y.  He  was  married  to  Goldie 
Butler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Olen  D.  and  Marvin  E. ),  one  daughter 
(Mrs.  Donna  Stahl),  6 grandchildren,  one  broth- 
er (Ernest),  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Freda  Beal). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Jan.  26,  in  charge  of  Earl  A.  Yoder;  interment 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Campbell,  Leah  M.,  daughter  of  Irvin  and 
May  (Bittinger)  Hetrick,  was  born  near  Grants- 
ville,  Md.,  July  17,  1928;  died  in  Meyersdale 
(Pa.)  Community  Hospital,  Mar.  31,  1976;  aged 
47  y.  She  was  married  to  Harry  Campbell,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Richard, 
Jack,  and  Alan),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Bonnie 
Self),  4 grandchildren,  and  4 brothers  (Merle, 


Reed,  Dale,  and  Wade).  She  was  a member 
of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Apr.  2,  in  charge  of  Earl 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Grantsville  Cemetery. 

Deputy,  Charles  H.,  Sr.,  son  of  Mervin  O. 
and  Viola  (Heatwole)  Deputy,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  20,  1918;  died  at  the 
Bridgewater  Home  for  the  Aging,  Aug.  23, 
1976;  aged  59  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1941,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Hazel  Suter,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Joyce  — Mrs.  Rodney 
Harrington),  one  son  (Charles  H.),  5 grand- 
children, one  sister  (Mrs.  Jacob  Brubaker),  and 
3 brothers  (T.  O.,  John,  and  Byard  Deputy). 
She  was  a member  of  Weavers  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Aug.  26,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Kanagy,  Glendon 
Blosser,  and  Manson  Estes;  interment  in  Weavers 
Cemetery. 

Cantz,  Alice,  daughter  of  Benjamin  E.  and 
Ellen  (Erb)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  Mt.  Joy  Twp., 
Pa.,  June  20,  1893;  died  at  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Hospital  on  Aug.  15,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Dec. 
25,  1917,  she  was  married  to  John  H.  Gantz, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children  (J. 
Marlyn,  Wilbur  B.,  Arthur  B.,  Ellen  A.  — Mrs. 
Richard  Espenshade,  and  Verna  B.  — Mrs. 
Melvin  Heisey),  20  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
granchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the  Risser 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Ralph 
Ginder,  Paul  Ruhl,  and  Russell  Baer;  interment 
in  Milton  Grove  Cemetery. 

Good,  Ellis  E.,  son  of  Jacob  A.  and  Malinda 
(Huber)  Good,  was  born  at  Elida,  Ohio,  July 
9,  1902;  died  of  heart  failure  at  the  Hocking 
Valley  Community  Hospital  on  Aug.  21, 
1976;  aged  74  y.  He  was  married  to  Kathryn 
Stemen,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Marcella  — Mrs.  Dale  Fisher,  Leota 
— Mrs.  Carl  Wesselhoeft,  Wilma  — Mrs.  Mel- 
vin Yutzy,  Doris — Mrs.  Donald  Plank,  and 
Evelyn  — Mrs.  Paul  Brenneman),  23  grandchil- 
dren, 2 great-granddaughters,  2 brothers  (Vir- 
gil and  Pearley  Good),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Bertha  Headings,  Mrs.  Laura  Good,  and  Mrs. 
Zelma  George),  One  infant  son  preceded  him 
in  death.  He  was  a member  of  the  Turkey 
Run  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  24,  in  charge  of  Donald 
Plank,  Melvin  Yutzy,  and  Carl  Wesselhoeft; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Jantz,  Ezra,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and  Susanna 
(Redger)  Jantz,  was  born  in  Moundridge,  Kan., 
June  30,  1889;  died  on  Aug.  21,  1976;  aged  87  y. 
On  Feb.  12,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Haw- 
key. Surviving  are  4 sons  (Earl,  Wayne,  Mel- 
vin, and  Paul),  3 daughters  (Neva  Lou  — Mrs. 
Bernard  Hershberger,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Clarence 
Orpin,  and  Nona — Mrs.  John  Snyder).  One 
daughter  (Nina  Mae)  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Whitestone  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  23,  in  charge  of  Earl  Buckwalter  and 
Jerry  Weaver;  interment  in  the  Meridan  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kolb,  Emma  F.,  daughter  of  Enos  and 
Sallie  (Frederick)  Freed,  was  born  in  Hatfield 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar.  31,  1898;  died  at  Earlington, 
Pa.,  Aug.  18,  1976;  aged  78  y.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Elwood  Kolb,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Pearl — Mrs.  Nor- 
man Anders,  Jr.),  4 sons  (Harvey,  Elwood,  Jr., 
Walton,  and  Ralph),  19  grandchildren,  and  24 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Towamencin  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  28,  in  charge  of 
Ellis  Mack  and  Harold  Fly. 

Miller,  Elsie  Luella,  daughter  of  Harvey  and 
Lizzie  (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  at  Haven,  Kan., 
Dec.  3,  1915;  died  at  the  Pleasantview  Home, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  July  29,  1976;  aged  60  y.  Sur- 
viving are  7 brothers  and  sisters  (Mattie  — Mrs. 
Jerry  R.  Bontrager,  Fannie  — Mrs.  Ed  Doolin, 
Enos  H.,  Dan.,  Anna  Mae — Mrs.  Ronald  Hartz- 


ler,  Bertha  — Mrs.  Glen  Wenger,  and  Nora  — 
Mrs.  Cleo  Dickel).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lower  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  1,  in  charge 
of  Robert  K.  Yoder;  interment  in  the  Lower 
Deer  Creek  Cemetery. 

Shank,  Ralph  D.,  son  of  Ward  D.  and  Agnes 
(Landis)  Shank,  was  born  in  Lee  Co.,  111., 
Sept.  2,  1915;  died  of  a stroke  at  the  Commu- 
nity General  Hospital  on  Aug.  4,  1976;  aged 
60  y.  On  July  26,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Miri- 
am Ebersole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
his  stepmother  (Mrs.  Winona  Shank),  2 daugh- 
ters (Ruth — Mrs.  Alvin  Martin  and  Virginia  — 
Mrs.  Armand  Martin),  3 sons  (Philip,  Ivan,  and 
Arden),  7 grandchildren,  3 sisters  (Vada — Mrs. 
Harold  Frey,  Grace — Mrs.  Clifford  Witmer,  and 
Goldie  — Mrs.  Marvin  Pfile),  and  2 brothers 
(Raymond  and  Wilmer  Shank).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  7, 
in  charge  of  Mark  N.  Lehman;  interment  in  the 
Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Church  Cemetery. 

Shumaker,  Anna,  daughter  of  Amos  S.  and 
Nancy  J.  (King)  King,  was  born  in  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  Jan.  25,  1898;  died  at  the  Mary  Rutan 
Hospital,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1976;  aged 
78  y.  On  Jan.  1,  1922,  she  was  married  to  How- 
ard Shumaker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (William  H.),  3 daughters  (Annabelle  — 
Mrs.  Donald  Hostetler,  Jeanette  — Mrs.  Kenneth 
Hostetler,  and  Wanda  Shumaker),  8 grandchil- 
dren, 3 great-grandsons,  2 brothers  (J.  Emmett 
and  Paul  M.  King),  and  one  sister  (Vernane  — 
Mrs.  Harley  Headings).  One  brother  preceded  her 
in  death.  She  was  a member  of  the  Bethel  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Aug.  22,  in  charge  of  Duane  Beck  and  How- 
ard Schmitt;  interment  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Sleekly,  Viola  Helena,  daughter  of  Joseph  J. 
and  Magdalena  (Zimmerman)  Steckly,  was  born 
near  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.,  Dec.  20,  1909;  died 
at  San  Francisco,  Cmif.,  July  3,  1976;  aged  66  y. 
Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Joseph,  Harry,  and 
Floyd),  one  sister  (Lydia  Eicher),  and  one  step- 
brother (Harold  Bradford).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Alvin)  one  sister  (Ida 
Shantz),  and  one  stepsister  (Henrietta  Walline). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 
Memorial  services  were  held  at  the  West  Zion 
Mennonite  Church,  Carstairs,  Alta.,  July  13, 
in  charge  of  Paul  Landis  and  Gordon  Buschert; 
interment  in  the  West  Zion  Church  Cemetery. 

Yost,  Alma  E.,  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Hensley,  was  born  at  Sabetha,  Kan., 
Apr.  30,  1891;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  as  a 
result  of  being  hit  by  a car  while  walking  on 
Aug.  16,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On  Feb.  8,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Joe  Yost,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1942.  Surviving  are  one  son 
(Lyle  E. ),  one  daughter  (Zella  — Mrs.  Sanford 
King),  8 grandchildren,  5 great-grandchildren, 
and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ethel  Ruyle).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hesston  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  18, 
in  charge  of  Richard  Yordy;  interment  in  the 
Eastlawn  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  686-691  by  Linda  and  Murray  Hiebert; 
p.  693  by  Jan  Gleysteen. 


calendar 

Lancaster  Conference,  Mellinger  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Sept.  16. 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977. 
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Major  Peace  Agencies  Lash  Museum’s 
“War  Games” 

Representatives  of  five  peace  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Roman  Catholic 
Pax  Christi,  have  launched  a public 
protest  against  the  holding  of  a special 
summer  club  for  children  aged  7 to  16 
at  Britain’s  National  Army  Museum  in 
London. 

There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to  the 
club,  which  has  many  attractions  for 
children.  A war  film  is  shown  each  day, 
children  may  make  their  own  battle- 
fields and  military  models,  handle  wea- 
pons old  and  new,  play  war  games,  visit 
barracks,  and  so  on. 

All  this  has  angered  the  peace  organiza- 
tions. They  launched  their  protest  in  a 
letter  in  the  influential  newspaper.  The 
Guardian,  and  by  handing  out  leaflets 
to  children  and  parents  on  the  club’s 
opening  day. 

“We  deeply  regret  this  education  in 
militarism  which  stresses  the  glamor  and 
excitement  but  not  the  horror  and  suf- 
fering of  war,’’  the  peace  agencies  wrote. 
“Better  by  far  to  make  use  of  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  many  London  boroughs 
for  creative  summer  activities  for  children 
who  should  know  that,  whatever  the 
superficial  glamor,  the  final  purpose 
of  military  activity  is  to  kill  other  people 
in  the  most  frightful  ways  of  modern 
technology.” 

Town  Blocks  Abortion  Clinic 

The  establishment  of  an  abortion 
clinic  in  Southboro,  Mass.,  was  blocked 
when  residents  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
change  the  zoning  law  to  prohibit  such 
clinics.  The  action  — 260-65  vote  — was 
expected  to  kill  the  proposal  by  three 
Boston  area  women  to  locate  the  abortion 
clinic  just  off  a major  highway  into  Bos- 
ton. Under  previous  zoning  laws,  abor- 
tion clinics  were  permitted  in  industrial 
areas.  The  three  clinic  planners,  all  abor- 
tion counselors  in  Boston  who  live  in 
nearby  Framingham,  said  they  would  take 
legal  action  to  challenge  the  zoning  law 
change.  They  claimed  that  the  clinic 
would  fill  a “medical  void  ” that  exists 
outside  Boston. 


Charge  Guatemalan  Government 
in  Collusion  with  Rich  Against  Poor 

Guatemala’s  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  de- 
claring that  the  country  exists  in  a situa- 


tion of  “institutionalized  violence”  re- 
sulting from  unjust  social  structures,  called 
for  extensive  land  reform  and  a more  just 
distribution  of  wealth  among  the  small 
Central  American  nation’s  poor  majority. 
Citing  the  “pitiful  marginalization  of  the 
masses”  in  a country  where  70  percent 
of  the  population  makes  an  average  of 
$42  a year,  the  document  also  called 
attention  to  the  little  nation’s  “repressive  ” 
circumstances  by  commenting: 

“We  have  entered  into  a vicious  circle 
of  violence  — oppression  leads  to  sub- 
version and  subversion  leads  to  repres- 
sion — so  that  gradually  the  climate  has 
become  most  exasperating  and  the  blood- 
bath ...  is  unbearable.  It  grieves  us 
to  see  millions  of  quetzals  (dollars)  invested 
in  armaments,  luxuries,  and  unnecessary 
expenditures  by  both  government  and 
private  enterprises  ” when  the  needs  of 
the  people  are  “grievous  and  basic,  ” the 
bishops  said. 


Navy  Backs  Down  on  Tent  Revival 

U.S.  Navy  officials  have  canceled  a 
weeklong  tent  revival  planned  at 
Whidbey  Island  Naval  Air  Station  near 
Seattle.  The  cancellation  came  after  a 
suit  was  filed  in  United  States  District 
Court  to  force  Whidbey  officials  to  explain 
why  they  promoted  the  religious  event 
at  government  expense.  Billed  as  “an  old- 
fashioned  tent  revival  ” and  “back  to 
Christ  renewal”  the  event  was  scheduled 
for  Aug.  23  through  29  at  the  naval  air 
station.  The  suit  was  filed  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  several  Seattle-area 
clergymen,  and  Jewish  leaders.  Capt. 
Richard  S.  Hopper,  base  commander,  or- 
dered the  tent  meeting  canceled  because 
he  found  it  “was  not  clearly  authorized” 
by  Navy  regulations. 


Orders  Parishes  to  Stop  Gambling 

Gambling  to  raise  money  for  parish  sup- 
port undermines  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tian stewardship,  the  bishop  of  Rhode 
Island  declared  in  a directive  to  the  rec- 
tors of  Episcopal  churches  published  in 
Providenee.  Bishop  Frederick  H.  Belden 
reissued  a Mar.  6,  1972,  statement  in 
which  he  as  then  coadjutor  bishop  and 
former  Bishop  John  Seville  Higgins,  now 
retired,  “respectfully  request  the  clergy 
and  officers  of  all  parochial  and  cathedral 
organizations  to  eliminate  gambling  and 
gambling  devices  from  any  future  planning 
in  connection  with  fund-raising  activities.  ” 

In  reissuing  the  statement  as  “a  direc- 
tive, and  not  a simple  request,  ” Bishop 
Belden  declared:  “I  am  distressed  to  find” 
that  gambling  is  still  continuing  in  many 
parishes.  It  is  the  cause  for  much  sorrow 
that  over  the  past  four  years  an  under- 


standing of  true  Christian  stewardship  has 
not  been  developed  in  our  parishes,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  current  attempts 
by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  raise  sub- 
stantial sums  through  gambling,”  a refer- 
ence to  the  state  lottery. 


Christians  in  Paraguay 
to  Assist  Prisoners 

Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  Paraguay  have  joined 
forces  to  form  an  “interchurch  committee” 
to  aid  political  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  campesinos  (poor  farmers) 
evicted  from  their  lands  by  government 
police  on  charges  of  political  subversion. 
The  Committee  of  the  Churches  for  Emer- 
gency Aid  was  formed  in  answer  to  the 
situation  of  more  than  500  political  priso- 
ners being  held  in  Paraguayan  jails  as 
a result  of  periodic  crackdowns  by  the  regime 
of  Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner.  Under  state 
of  seige  provisions,  renewed  by  the  govern- 
ment every  three  months,  citizens  can 
be  deprived  of  most  constitutional  guar- 
antees. Of  the  political  prisoners  in  Para- 
guayan jails,  four  have  been  there  for 
18  years  without  formal  charges  against 
them,  the  committee  observed. 


Church  Assembly  Tables  Ban  on 
Divorced  Ministers  Remarrying 

A resolution  barring  divorced  persons 
who  have  remarried  to  be  ordained  minis- 
ters, and  amplification  of  the  denomina- 
tional Declaration  of  Faith  have  been 
tabled  indefinitely  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  God  (Cleveland,  Tenn  ). 
Both  issues  had  been  before  the  90- 
year-old  Pentecostal  body  for  the  better 
part  of  a decade.  The  tabled  resolution 
on  ordination  would  have  denied  it  to  “any 
person  who  has  been  divorced  and  is 
married  to  any  other  person  other  than 
the  person  from  whom  he  is  divorced.  ” 


Six  Danes  in  Ten  Reported 
Committed  to  State  Church 

Six  Danes  in  ten  would  remain  in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark 
if  they  had  to  request  it  formally,  accor- 
ing  to  recent  research.  Currently,  the 
“Folkekirke”  (folk  church)  includes,  at 
least  nominally,  4.9  million  Danes,  almost 
the  whole  population.  All  Danes  are 
members  unless  they  ask  not  to  be.  Mem- 
bers are  liable  to  a small  church  tax.  A 
study  by  a Danish  institute  for  statistics 
and  social  affairs  showed,  however,  that 
half  the  population  of  Denmark  never 
goes  to  church.  One  fifth  of  Danes  go  to 
church  on  Christmas  and  Easter,  another 
fifth  “now  and  then,  ” and  six  percent  go 
more  than  once  a month. 


September  14, 1976 
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Giving  to  the  Lord — Through  tne  Churcn 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  ’51.  As  a temporary  resident 
of  Detroit,  I was  attending  the  Mennonite  congregation 
there.  A curious  guest  speaker  turned  up  one  Sunday 
evening. 

No  one  in  the  congregation  knew  much  about  him,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  an  advocate  for  Russian  evangelism  — 
and  some  had  heard  that  he  was  a fund-raiser.  So  in- 
stead of  taking  an  offering,  they  had  agreed  ahead 
of  time  on  how  much  to  give  him. 

I think  the  speaker  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  this, 
for  his  oratorical  gifts  were  impressive.  He  wore  a color- 
ful clerical  shirt  and  sang  a song  about  Russia  to  the 
tune  of  “Juanita”:  “Russia,  daaark  Russia.  ” It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  doing  particularly  well  raising 
money  among  Mennonites. 

This  speaker  came  to  mind  as  I contemplated  issues 
related  to  giving  raised  by  a paperback.  Guide  to  Global 
Giving,  published  at  $1.50  by  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Responsible  Giving,  4600  Springifield  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19143. 

This  book  reports  that  “in  1973  Americans  gave  away 
a total  of  $24  billion.  ” That  was  more  than  $100  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country! 

Noting  what  a large  amount  of  money  is  involved  here, 
this  group  decided  to  study  questions  such  as  these:  “Which 
among  the  multitude  of  charitable  organizations  will  express 
my  concern  most  fully  and  use  my  money  best?  . . . How 
can  I be  most  helpful?  How  can  I give  to  the  poor  of  the 
world  so  that  it  will  really  make  a difference?”  They  found 
these  questions  not  easy  to  answer.  In  fact,  the  booklet 
observes  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  $24  billion 
goes  abroad.  It  is  less  confusing  to  give  at  home,  where 
you  can  see  where  the  money  goes. 

To  answer  the  questions  above  in  relation  to  giving  for 
people  5,000  miles  away  is  not  really  possible.  One  must 
have  considerable  faith  in  the  relief  or  mission  agency. 
And  because  both  needs  and  solutions  are  complex,  the 
agencies  are  not  always  doing  exactly  what  they  seem. 
Nor  are  they  equally  effective. 

Some  of  the  biggest  agencies,  the  ones  that  spend  the 
most  on  advertising,  may  be  less  effective  in  actual  minis- 
try than  smaller  organizations  working  more  directly 
with  the  people  in  need.  “Any  program,”  says  the  re- 
port, “should  not  only  accomplish  a material  objective 
but  should  also  be  a step  towards  acquiring  more  control 
over  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.  We  suggest  that  this 
should  be  a measuring  stick  for  gauging  the  effectiveness 


of  social  change  patterns.  Are  people  acquiring  more 
power,  more  ability  to  shape  their  own  lives?  ” 

By  this  criterion  they  say  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services  do  not  rate  very  high  because  they  serve  largely 
as  distributors  of  U.S.  surplus  food.  This  does  some  good, 
but  there  is  a question  whether  they  are  getting  at  the 
roots  of  poverty.  Similarly,  the  child-support  agencies  fail 
to  work  on  the  problems  of  the  societies  of  which  the 
children  are  a part.  Or  if  they  do,  they  are  not  com- 
pletely honest  in  their  appeals. 

There  are  also  a wide  variety  of  church  agencies,  some 
that  don’t  rate  very  high,  because  they  either  fail  to  dis- 
cern the  need  to  be  separate  from  U.S.  foreign  and  military 
affairs  and/or  their  view  of  evangelism  leads  people  to 
desert  their  culture.  For  example,  the  report  holds,  the 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  have  in  some  cases  led  primi- 
tive people  to  become  cultural  orphans  or  made  them  vul- 
nerable to  greedy  oil  companies. 

In  contrast,  three  church-related  organizations  are  cited 
by  the  report  as  positive  examples:  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
and  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Committee,  whose  pro- 
jects are  “aimed  at  ‘empowering’  people  to  act.  ” 

So  if  we  have  money  and  services  to  give  — and  we 
do  — we  may  as  well  give  through  our  own  church  mis- 
sion and  relief  agencies.  If,  however,  we  don’t  trust  our 
Mennonite  organizations  and  we  don’t  like  the  Quakers, 
should  we  perhaps  contribute  to  the  Unitarians?  But, 
someone  says,  we  don’t  agree  with  their  theology.  True, 
but  if  the  theology  is  sound  and  the  practice  is  faulty, 
this  will  not  really  help  the  poor. 

One  of  the  problems  with  our  own  Mennonite 
agencies  is  that  their  publicity  is  often  less  clever  and 
their  projects  do  not  always  seem  as  imaginative  as 
heavily  advertised  independent  groups.  The  late  Elaine 
Rosenberger  wrote  about  this  in  her  reaction  to  a 1974 
guide  to  churchwide  giving  (Gospel  Herald,  Jan.  29,  1974). 
She  concluded  that  although  this  piece  failed  to  use  the 
common  tricks  of  prayer  hankies,  tear-jerking,  sweep- 
stakes,  or  persecution-complex,  it  was  what  she  preferred. 

If  we  don’t  think  our  Mennonite  fund-raising  is  really 
imaginative,  maybe  we  should  make  suggestions.  Our  mis- 
sion boards  may  not  be  able  to  follow  them  all.  But  a little 
criticism  is  preferable  to  having  our  money  drained  off  by 
clever  fund-raisers  who  sing  sobby  songs  or  in  other 
ways  play  on  our  emotions  for  programs  that  may  be  less 
effective  than  our  own.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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An  interim  report  to  the  Mennonite  Church 


The  Cover 

On  the  cover  are  four  scenes  from  Assembly  75  at 
Eureka,  111.  Assembly  75  was  a meeting  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  Estes  Park  77  is  also  being  planned  with 
activities  for  all. 


This  is  the  third  and  final  issue  of  “Kingdom  Citizen.” 
It  gets  its  name  from  the  Assembly  75  theme,  “Citizens 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  ” The  first  issue  was  a report  of  the 
General  Board  and  the  five  program  boards  and  was  mailed 
to  the  churches  prior  to  Assembly  75.  The  second  was 
an  account  of  Assembly  75.  This  one  comes  as  a report 
of  how  the  Boards  are  responding  to  the  directives  of  the 
1975  General  Assembly.  — Ivan  Kauffman,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Secretary. 
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A Denominational 

by  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus 


Some  delegates  at  Assembly  75  gave  a persistent  call 
for  clearer  articulation  of  a denominational  vision  with 
supporting  goals,  something  more  specific  than  “workers  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  ” or  general  Christian  affirmation. 

This  call  raises  an  important  question:  Do  we  now 
suffer  from  an  unclear  vision  of  our  denominational  iden- 
tity and  mission?  If  we  do,  why  is  this,  and  what  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

A “vision  ” of  a people  must  grow  directly  out  of  some- 
thing that  they  feel  in  their  bones  as  an  essential  part 
of  what  they  are.  Do  we  not  have  such  a “bone  feeling  ” 
vision? 

Probably  the  word  “nonconformity  ” gathered  up  the 
complex  of  feelings  Mennonites  had  of  themselves  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Did  the  twin  ideas 
of  a “nonresistance  ” and  “evangelism  ” serve  that  vision 
function  for  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century?  Some 
place  along  the  line  the  image  of  “service  ” entered  our 
ethos  and  became  powerful  in  focusing  our  energies.  In 
recent  decades,  the  term  “ Anabaptism,  ” with  considerable 
unclarity  and  lack  of  common  meaning,  was  the  theoretical 
“vision  ” for  some.  What  functions  as  “vision  ” for  us  today? 

Can  we  as  a Board  help  our  people  “perceive  and  feel  ” 
a denominational  vision  for  the  next  decades  and  com- 
municate it  effectively? 

Organization  in  the  Church  and  the  General  Board. 

For  centuries  our  church  had  very  little  central  denomina- 
tional structure.  Local  congregations  guided  their  destinies 
by  their  own  internal  structures.  In  terms  of  the  denomina- 
tion, a few  effective  leaders  received  a mandate  for  their 
leadership  by  gathering  into  themselves  the  common 
tradition  shared  by  the  church,  evidencing  some  ef- 
fective charisma,  and  by  introducing  whatever  “newness  ” 
they  had  from  within  that  base  of  acceptance.  There 
was  enough  clarity  and  security  in  this  arrangement  so 
that  the  denomination  could  think  of  itself  as  a larger 
group. 

Then  “renewal”  struck  the  church  from  a variety  of 
sources.  In  order  to  channel  this  new  charisma,  institu- 


Edward  Stoltzfus  is  moderator  of  the  Mennonite  Church  General  As- 
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Vision 


''A  General  Board  shall  be  organized  to  . . . 
provide  leadership  in  carrying  out  the  policies 
and  programs  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly." 


tional  structures  emerged  and  slowly  developed. 

Mennonite  Publishing  House  formed  its  structure  as  a 
business.  The  colleges  shaped  themselves  by  acceptable 
educational  models.  But  the  Mission  Board,  as  a 
bureaucracy,  was  a late  bloomer,  and  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  and  the  other  Boards  are  more  recent  still. 

With  the  encouragement  and  release  of  a multiplicity 
and  variety  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church,  there  has  been 
a phenomenal  explosion  of  activities,  programs,  and 
church  structure  in  the  denomination.  We  still  feel  our- 
selves “bursting  out  all  over  ” except  for  one  ache  that 
won’t  go  away — there  is  not  enough  money  to  finance 
everything. 

So  now  we  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  about  our 
growth  institutionally: 

a.  Is  this  committee  really  necessary? 

b.  Are  we  overextending  ourselves  as  a denomination? 

c.  What  is  the  role  and  behavior  of  a bureaucracy  in  a 
believers’  church? 

We  are  sweating  through  the  implications  of  being  a 
bureaucracy  and  of  relating  various  structures  in  it  to  each 
other  and  to  our  brotherhood  view  of  the  church  without 
having  forced  hierarchical  patterns  of  relationship  imposed 
upon  us. 

An  Example,  the  General  Board.  In  the  recent  church 
restructuring  project  some  of  the  effort  was  turned  to  bring- 
ing autonomous  boards  into  closer  interrelationship  with 
each  other  in  their  common  service  to  the  church,  without 
removing  administrative  responsibility  and  control  from 
the  various  boards  for  their  programs. 

Some  persons  thought  that  the  General  Board  should 
become  the  unifying,  coordinating  board  for  the  total 
church  program.  But  it  was  not  clear  how  it  should  do 
this,  for  it  certainly  did  not  have  administrative  control 
over  the  budgets  or  the  program  of  the  separate  boards. 
The  real  question  is:  Will  the  General  Board  be  able  to 
develop  an  effective  process  of  brotherly  address  involving 
budgets,  priorities,  and  program  without  administrative 
control  of  the  funds  and  programs  of  the  boards?  The 
candid  reply  of  secular  organizational  theory  is  “No.  For 
in  actual  practice  each  board  will  go  its  own  self-authen- 
ticating, self-perpetuating  way.  Either  the  boards  are  ad- 


ministratively and  organizationally  ‘controlled’  or  there  is 
no  “central  control.’ 

Is  there  a “third  way  ” and  how  shall  it  be  tried?  Does 
the  General  Board  need  to  hanker  for  the  power  of  ad- 
ministrative eontrol  or  lapse  into  apathetic  inactivity? 
Or  can  it  develop  the  style  of  effective  brotherly  address 
among  the  boards  and  agencies  of  the  church  and  provide 
meaningful  leadership  thereby  without  having  administrative 
“control  ” of  their  programs?  What  models  are  there  for 
us  to  follow  as  we  work  at  this?  But  shall  we  not  try  it? 
This  approach  will  please  most  bureaucracy  persons,  but 
the  implementation  of  it  will  probably  please  very  few  if 
a given  board’s  own  budget  and  program  is  affected. 

Organizational  changes  were  passed  at  Assembly  75 
by  which  the  work  of  the  General  Board  now  commits  the 
board  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Assembly,  the  boards,  the 
conferences,  and  the  congregations  in  focusing  the  work  of 
our  denomination.  This  clarifies  the  board’s  role 
considerably. 

Finally,  let  us  not  spend  endless  time  discussing  our 
“role,  ” but  get  on  with  the  task  of  providing  effective 
leadership  for  our  people  and  encouraging  our  board  to 
do  the  same  in  their  assignments. 


Growth  of  the  Mennonite  Church 


The  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  is  grow- 
ing. Following  are  the  membership  statistics  for  1965, 
1970,  1975. 


1965 

88,229 

1970 

97,538 

1975 

103,657 

The  net  gain  is  as  follows: 

For  one  year 

1,657  1.6% 

For  five  years 

6,119  5.9% 

For  ten  years 

15,428  14.9% 

A similar  rate  of  growth 

for  the  next  ten  years 

would  mean  that  by  1985 

the  Mennonite  Church 

of  North  America  would  total  121,800  baptized  members. 
— Ivan  Kauffmann 
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From  the 

General  Secretaries 

1.  The  Mennonite  Church 
— 5 Years  Later 

what  are  we  learning 
about  the  church  five  years 
after  Kitchener  71  reor- 
ganization? 

1.  The  congregation  is 
capable  of  renewal  and  new 
vitality.  New  congregational 
models  are  emerging.  There 
is  a spontaneity  of  concern, 
a new  dynamic  of  outreach 
and  commitment.  However, 
the  congregational  decision- 
making process  and  leader- 
ship roles  are  being 
modeled  on  many  diverse 
patterns. 

2.  The  district  conference  is  emerging  with  new 
strength.  There  is  a strong  shift  away  from  legislation 
of  polity  matters  to  emphasis  on  program  administration 
and  providing  resources  to  the  congregations. 

3.  Resistance  to  hierarchy  and  opposition  to  centraliza- 
tion persist.  There  is  a new  interest  in  designating  funds 
for  specific  programs.  Involvement  programs  such  as  relief 
sales  and  MDS  are  widely  accepted.  Independent  groups 
and  para-church  agencies  are  mushrooming. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  is  growing  in  its  appeal  to 
the  church  as  a focal  point  of  identity,  fellowship,  and 
stimulation.  Issues  proposed  for  study  are  taken  seriously. 

5.  There  is  an  erosion  of  loyalty  symbols,  uneasiness 
about  authority  roles,  and  an  identity  crisis  resulting  from 
a proliferation  of  outside  influences. 

6.  Our  ethnic  identity  is  eroding  in  favor  of  a gratifying 
new  multicultural  character.  Ethnicity  is  no  longer  the 
unifying  factor  but  instead  a growing  international 
cross-cultural  identity  is  emerging. 

What  are  our  people  affirming? 

1.  There  is  concern  for  deep  personal  voluntary  com- 
mitment to  Christ  that  has  serious  implications  for  daily 
conduct,  lifestyle,  and  values. 

2.  There  is  a strong  commitment  to  integrating  the 
Word,  the  community  of  believers  or  the  body,  and  the 
Spirit  in  our  approach  to  the  Bible  as  a normative 
guide  for  our  life,  even  though  this  approach  is  not  fully 
comprehended  or  understood. 


3.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us  to  commit  our  lives 
to  sharing  the  message  of  Christ’s  love,  reconciliation,  and 
healing  with  all  men. 

4.  Our  believers’  church  heritage  is  taking  on  increased 
meaning  as  we  struggle  with  ethical  questions,  values,  and 
issues  that  affect  our  conformity  to  Christ  vs.  the  world. 

5.  There  is  uneasiness  about  the  economic  order  and  its 
influences  on  our  lives. 

6.  There  is  a growing  conviction  that  community  is  in- 
tegral to  our  life  together  in  faithfulness  to  Christ. 

7.  There  is  a search  for  greater  clarity  in  the  area  of 
authority  and  leadership  roles,  for  clarity  in  our  identity. 

8.  Education  of  our  youth  in  a non-Christian  context 
raises  serious  questions  about  our  future  life  together. 

Reflections  on  directions 

1.  We  must  work  effectively  at  a stronger  relationship 
with  our  conference  leaders.  More  than  asking  what  is 
wrong,  we  must  find  positive  ways  to  be  supportive  and 
to  implement  what  we  already  know. 

2.  Our  program  boards  need  our  support  coupled  with 
creative  leadership.  We  can  no  longer  pursue  a course 
based  on  a growth  philosophy  as  if  unlimited  resources  wait 
to  be  tapped.  But  neither  can  we  afford  to  be  negative 
or  threatening.  Retrenchment  must  be  avoided  by  a 
strong  emphasis  on  renewal  and  reallocation  of  resources. 

3.  If  our  institutions  are  to  be  renewed,  the  church 
must  be  renewed  in  the  vision  that  created  our  institutions. 
To  lead  the  church  in  redefining  its  mission  may  very  well 
be  on  our  highest  priority  as  a General  Board.  Our 
agencies  will  implement  a vision  but  that  vision  all  too 
easily  becomes  self-generating.  There  is  movement  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  church,  a resurgence  of  new  vision  and 
creative  expression.  We  must  give  leadership  to  channel 
and  focus  this  while  helping  our  institutions  to  renewal. 
Paul  N.  Kraybill,  General  Secretary 

2.  The  Lord  Among 
the  Latinos 

It  has  been  a continuous  “Ebenezer,  ” a God-with-us 
feeling.  Challenges  were  accepted,  ministries  were  developed, 
and  an  identity  was  in  the  makings.  After  concluding 
the  second  year  of  its  operation  the  General  Board  and 
the  Comite  Administrative  will  evaluate  the  location  and 
functions  of  the  associate  secretary  this  month. 

The  winter  and  spring  season  were  turning  points  in 
our  ministries.  The  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  and  Mennonite  Publishing  House  in  a joint 
effort  appointed  Arnoldo  Casas  to  develop  the  Spanish 
Literature  and  Congregational  Education  Office.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  developing  Spanish  literature  resources 
for  congregations  and  participating  in  the  teaching  process 
of  how  to  use  those  materials. 

A Latino  Youth  Team,  cosponsored  by  Relief  and 
Service  and  the  Concilio,  visited  churches  in  south  Florida, 


Paul  N.  Kraybill 
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The  Caonabo  Reyes  family,  Washington,  D.C. 


Santo  Domingo,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Menolatino  youth  from 
I Iowa,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Florida  were 
chosen.  A task  force  to  identify  a program  of  Bible  training 
for  present  and  future  pastors  is  in  gear  and  will  report  in 
the  fall.  Over  twenty  Spanish  students  from  Mennonite 
churches  were  scheduled  to  enter  Bible  schools  this  month, 
j The  ladies  held  their  Conferencia  Femenil  Hispana  in 
Corpus  Christi  last  April  under  the  leadership  of  Mary 
Bustos. 

The  Latin  work  is  taking  an  international  perspective, 
j There  is  a possibility  that  some  pastors  will  be  serving  in 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Venezuela.  The 
Fourth  Latin  American  Congress  of  Mennonites  will 
be  held  in  south  Texas  in  1978.  The  Menolatinos  are  be- 
coming a sending  church.  A second  trend  is  involvement  in 
I mass  media.  Radio  ministries  have  been  developed  at  Cald- 
well, Idaho,  by  Ruben  Esquivel.  Caonabo  Reyes  is  also 
involved  in  radio  in  Washington,  D.C.,  having  been  ap- 
pointed as  our  representative  to  JELAM.  The  south 
I Texas  churches  are  discussing  their  future  involvements  in 
the  radio  ministry.  A mass  media  workshop  is  in  the 
planning  stages  for  later  in  the  year.  Grants  have  been  se- 
cured for  regional  evangelism  workshops,  a gathering  of 
possibly  25  Latin  students  at  Mennonite  colleges,  and 
I two  continuing  education  workshops  for  pastors  with 
John  Driver  as  the  resource  person. 

Evangelism  continues  to  be  the  greatest  thrust  of  the 
church.  According  to  the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  in  1975, 
the  Latino  churches  experienced  a 26  percent  growth  in 
their  membership.  However,  some  congregations  ex- 
perienced hardships,  splits,  possibly  two  will  close  down 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  others  will  “just  survive.”  There 
have  been  some  initial  talks  of  expanding  the  work  in 
' California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  continue  the  task 
of  discipling,  securing  more  local  funding,  and  training 
of  personnel. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  image  of  the  Son  of  Man 
moves  in  between  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  (Rev. 
1:13)  representing  the  churches  in  Asia.  In  the  Menolatino 
churches  we  also  feel  that  the  Lord  is  doing  the  same. 
Jose  M.  Ortiz,  Associate  General  Secretary. 


3.  Community  in  the 
Black  Churches 

In  the  latter  part  of  1975  the  black  caucus  had  begun 
to  develop  its  identity.  Joel  prophesied  that  with  the  out- 
pouring of  God’s  Spirit  the  young  men  shall  see  visions 
in  order  that  God’s  people  could  achieve  His  kingdom 
in  the  world.  God’s  people  are  having  visions  and  seek 
the  best  methods  and  direction  from  God  and  His  desire 
for  their  lives.  Out  of  these  visions,  goals  are  being  es- 
tablished with  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  in  mind. 

Out  of  black  Mennonite  churches  are  emerging  priorities 
such  as  evangelism,  church  growth,  leadership  development, 
family  life  models,  teen  concerns,  healing  in  cross-cul- 
tural relationships,  and  an  awareness  of  black  Mennonite 
historical  contributions.  A sense  of  belonging  and  dialogue 
about  that  relationship  are  beginning  to  happen  across 
the  United  States  in  black  Mennonite  congregations. 

The  collective  hope  of  black  Mennonites  is  being  de- 
veloped into  action.  The  need  to  plug  into  conferences 
and  to  be  heard  is  becoming  a reality  in  some  areas.  Col- 
lege age  and  graduating  black  Mennonites  are  asking 
to  play  a part  in  the  church  and  in  its  institutions. 

Presently  a number  of  things  are  happening  and  are 
being  planned  with  the  black  Mennonite  church  in  mind. 
A family  life  seminar  took  place  earlier  this  year  in  the 
East  with  black  and  Latin  participants.  A family  life  sem- 
inar is  planned  for  black  Mennonite  churches  in  the 
Midwest  in  cooperation  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries.  A ministers  consultation  is  in  the 
planning  in  cooperation  with  Home  Missions.  A black 
youth  team  cosponsored  by  Relief  and  Services  and  the 
Black  Council  is  in  the  planning  for  1977.  It  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  Youth  Convention  and  General  Assembly  and 
it  will  also  visit  congregations  in  the  West  and  Midwest. 

A James  H.  Lark  scholarship  fund  has  been  established 
at  the  Goshen  Biblical  Seminary  in  cooperation  with 
Eugene  Seals,  the  Black  Council,  and  NCR.  The  necessity 
of  establishing  education  for  black  Mennonites  at  Menno- 
nite institutions  encourages  Mennonite  institutions  to  de- 
velop an  effective  recruiting  procedure  and  program. 

Growing  pains  are  sometimes  difficult  to  deal  with.  About 
12.5  percent  of  black  and  integrated  churches  have  added 
to  their  present  facilities  or  have  bought  new  facilities  be- 
cause of  growth  in  the  past  year  since  the  previous  fa- 
cilities were  inadequate  for  the  congregations.  Black 
churches  are  having  their  problems,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  leadership.  There  is  a need  for  developing  it  but 
time,  work,  and  resources  may  cure  this  problem. 

Churches  are  supporting  their  members  as  they  see  the 
gifts  that  need  to  be  developed.  They  are  counseling  them 
and  encouraging  them  to  continue  on  for  development.  In 
the  future  it  is  hoped  that  evangelism  will  become  much 
stronger  and  the  body  more  unified  to  build  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Dwight  J.  McEadden,  Jr.,  Associate  General 
Secretary 
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Above:  Kaye  Book  (left)  of  the  VS  unit  and  Mary  Harshbarger  of  the 
Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Left:  Paul’s  Porch, 
a three-night  emergency  stop  adjacent  to  the  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite 
Church,  a cooperative  project  between  VS  and  the  congregation. 


"There  shall  be  a Mennonite  Board  of  Missions ...  to  develop,  administer,  and  promote 
evangelism,  missions,  and  service." 

The  Birth  of  a VS  Unit 


The  Neil  Avenue  Mennonite  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  looking  for  ways  to  extend  outreach.  Like  many  con- 
gregations, much  of  their  budget  was  tied  up  maintaining 
a building  and  paying  a pastor  with  little  left  for  mis- 
sions. As  they  looked  at  their  assets,  they  thought  of  the 
old  house  next  door.  Could  it  be  used  as  a base  for  com- 
munity service  without  draining  church  finances? 

A telephone  counseling  service  was  looking  for  a plaee 
to  house  young  people  needing  temporary  lodging.  So, 
the  Neil  Avenue  house  became  the  Way  Station,  an  emer- 
gency center  for  transient  youth.  The  house  was  funded 
and  staffed  by  the  community  agency,  the  congregation 
simply  provided  facilities. 

The  Way  Station  was  needed  in  the  community,  some- 
times housing  25  persons  a night.  But  Neil  Avenue  was 
feeling  uncomfortable  with  what  they  saw  happening.  The 
house,  often  dirty  and  overcrowded,  was  deteriorating.  The 
Way  Station  staff  was  unable  to  provide  adequate  counseling. 

The  church  had  hoped  the  Way  Station  could  provide 
more  than  just  a place  to  sleep.  Not  ready  to  abandon 
the  project,  they  sensed  it  was  time  for  a fresh  start.  In 
August  1975  the  Way  Station  was  closed,  and  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Voluntary  Service  was  invited  to  help 
Neil  Avenue  redevelop  an  emergency  housing  outreach. 

Together  Neil  Avenue  and  Voluntary  Service  planned. 
Voluntary  Service  would  provide  staff,  some  initial  funds, 
and  administer  the  project.  Neil  Avenue  would  fix  up 
the  house  and  do  the  legwork  in  the  community. 

Renovating  the  house  was  a first  step  for  the  congre- 


gation. The  anticipated  two-month  project  took  ten  months. 

“We  almost  lost  our  second  wind  on  that!”  remembered 
Glenn  Zook  who  helped  organize  the  renovation.  “We 
worked  one  night  a week  and  every  Saturday  all  spring 
to  get  the  job  done.” 

Members  donated  thousands  of  hours  and  were  rewarded 
with  a comfortable,  pleasant  facility.  The  house  was  re- 
named Paul’s  Porch,  symbolizing  the  hospitality  shown 
to  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  missionary  travels. 

Workers  which  Voluntary  Service  hoped  to  provide  were 
slow  in  coming  so  the  church  helped  in  recruiting.  June 
1 the  first  three  VSers  arrived  in  Columbus.  Dennis  and 
Kaye  Book,  Akron,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ralf  Meier,  Har- 
risonburg, Virginia,  now  staff  Paul’s  Poreh  and  provide 
emergeney  housing  and  limited  eounseling  serviees  for 
transient  men  aged  18-25. 

Fellows  are  accepted  at  Paul’s  Porch  by  referral  only 
and  are  limited  to  a three-night  stay.  A major  staff  re- 
sponsibility is  to  suggest  more  permanent  types  of  as- 
sistance to  their  guests.  “Many  of  our  guests  need  pro- 
fessional help,  ” explained  Dennis  Book.  “If  we  let  them 
get  too  dependent  upon  us,  they  would  never  get  the 
help  they  need. 

Partnership  between  Neil  Avenue  members  and  VSers 
continues  to  grow.  Twenty- two  persons  from  the  con- 
gregation have  shown  their  support  by  becoming  volunteer 
staff  persons.  Every  two  weeks  VSers  and  a support 
group  from  the  eongregation  meet  to  discuss  what’s  hap- 
pening at  Paul’s  Porch.  ^ 
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It  takes 
money... 

Ernest  Sam  gets  around.  He  helps  our  children  experience 
missionary  awareness  in  Sunday  and  summer  Bible 
schools.  Last  year  he  helped  children  raise  $22,000  for  five 
projects  which  were  selected  from  the  planned  program  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

While  Ernest  Sam  and  children  cared  to  the  tune  of 
$22,000,  your  congregation  and  others  cared  to  the  tune  of 
$2,724,000.  When  congregations  have  given  $45  per 
member  they’ll  have  given  the  average  needed  to  meet 
our  churchwide  missions  dollar  commitments  in  1976 — 
$3,146,000  in  all. 

Giving  has  increased  substantially  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Yet  we  find  that  the  1975  buying  power  of  these 
dollars  was  reduced  to  .583  in  terms  of  the  1966  dollar. 

That’s  why  in  1977  the  congregational  contribution  will 
need  to  average  $48  per  member. 

In  both  learning  and  giving  we  are  discovering  what  it 
takes  to  be  part  of  God’s  worldwide  kingdom  movement — 
it  takes  all  of  us.  It  takes  our  all. 


Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 


and  people. 


John  Layman  calling. 

John  who? 

John  Layman,  from  the  Mission  Board. 

Oh,  the  Mission  Board.  How  are  you  doing,  John? 

Well,  just  fine,  thank  you.  1 ve  just  been  thinking  about 
you.  Talked  with  you  last  winter  at  conference  about  some 
church  assignment  this  winter,  possibly  in  VS. 

Yes,  that ’s  right.  We ’ve  been  talking  and  praying  about  it. 
Do  you  have  anything  for  us? 

It  just  so  happens  that  we  have  an  opening  for  you. 

How  soon  would  you  need  us? 

Next  week  . . . Hello?  Hello? 

Hello?  John,  Norman  just  came  in.  When  did  you  say  we 
would  be  needed? 

Next  week. 

Next  week! 

Yes,  our  VS  unit  at  Philadelphia,  Mississippi,  needs  a 
mom  and  pop  and  you’re  just  the  right  folks,  if  you  would 
be  available  now.  We  were  expecting  another  couple  to  go 
but  their  plans  haven’t  worked  out. 

Well . . . 

Think  about  it  today  and  I’ll  call  you  tomorrow  morning. 
Orientation  begins  next  week. 

O.K.,  John.  You  sure  know  how  to  give  folks  a start. 

A start  into  VS,  I hope  . . . 

Maybe  you’re  the  person  who  is  ready  for  an  assignment 
in  1977 — or  earlier.  Join  the  family! 


Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46514 


''A  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  Board  ...  to 
establish  and  administer  programs  of  Mutual 
Aid." 


The  Subject  of  Death 

by  Joel  Kauffmann 


Welcome  to  Harper,  Kansas.  Besides  its  2,000  friendly 
people.  Harper  has  a grain  elevator,  six  or  seven  gas 
stations  (there  were  ten  before  the  shortage),  four  grocery 
stores,  and  a modern  hospital  where  the  biggest  problem 
is  finding  enough  sick  to  fill  the  beds. 

Great  ad  copy?  Actually,  it’s  the  catchy  opening  to  a 
new  filmstrip  on  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid’s  Survivors’  Aid 
program. 

“Wow!  ” you  say?  If  “Wow  ” you  didn’t  say,  then  your 
feelings  are  similar  to  what  mine  where  when  I 
started  the  project.  Insurance  isn’t  very  exciting.  The 
subject  of  death  is  even  less  exciting  to  someone  of  my 
tender  age. 

However,  what  is  exciting  is  how  a filmstrip  is  made 
and,  if  you  stick  with  me,  you’ll  know  more  about  the 
fascinating  subject.  Consider  your  increased  knowledge  of 
Survivors’  Aid  and  how  it  can  serve  a congregation  a 
bonus. 

I work  for  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  the 
audiovisual  services  department.  This  is  one  of  the  latter- 
day  and  lesser-known  departments  of  the  Mission  Board. 
Our  staff  of  2 1/2  is  headed  by  Harold  Weaver.  This 
information  doesn’t  have  much  to  do  with  this  article  ex- 
cept that  I m writing  it  on  Mission  Board  time! 

Dwight  Stoltzfus  and  Maggie  Click  of  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  approached  our  department  with  the  request  that  we 
produce  a filmstrip  for  them  on  their  relatively  new 
Survivors’  Aid  program. 

At  our  first  go-round  on  the  project,  someone  sug- 
gested it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  someone  young 
and  ignorant  write  the  script.  All  eyes  turned  to  me. 
“Ignorant  of  the  Survivors’  Aid  program,  ” they  were  quick 
to  add.  This  way,  you  see,  the  writer  could  approach 
the  subject  with  empathy  for  the  intended  audience. 
I was  only  slightly  mollified,  although  I will  admit  to  be- 
ing young. 

So  I began  writing  the  script.  The  planning  group  had 


Joel  Kauffmann  is  a member  of  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite  Church, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  are  youth  sponsors.  Joel 
received  a certificate  of  Special  Merit  for  the  Survivors’  Aid  filmstrip  from 
the  Religious  Public  Relations  Council. 


Leo  Hostetler  (left)  talks  with  Paul  Shue  and  his  son  Tim  about  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Survivors’  Aid  Congregational  Plan. 


decided  to  focus  the  filmstrip  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  Men- 
nonite congregation  in  Harper,  Kansas.  The  first  bene- 
ficiary of  the  Survivors’  Aid  plan  in  the  congregation 
there  was  the  family  of  a young  Harper  man,  Carl 
Homan,  who  had  been  killed  in  a plane  accident. 

The  making  of  a filmstrip  isn’t  always  as  glamorous 
as  you  might  think.  I know  a lot  of  youngsters  dream  of 
growing  up  and  making  films,  but  it’s  not  all  be- 
gonias. For  instance,  my  first  interview  in  Harper  was 
with  Leo  and  Myrtle  Hostetler.  Leo  had  been  a key 
person  in  implementing  the  Survivors’  Aid  group  plan 
for  the  Pleasant  Valley  congregation.  We  gathered  around 
their  kitchen  table.  I turned  on  my  tape  recorder.  Leo 
and  Myrtle  turned  pale. 

“Okay,  ” I said,  looking  at  my  notes.  “How  many  gro- 
cery stores  are  there  in  Harper?  ” (This  kind  of  question 
gives  you  background  data  and  is  supposed  to  warm  peo- 
ple up  for  the  biggees. ) 

Silence.  After  a long  pause  Leo  turned  to  Myrtle. 
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“Uh  . . . three,  don’t  you  think?” 

Myrtle  opened  her  mouth  to  reply  but  nothing  came 
out.  She  stood  up,  went  to  the  sink,  gulped  down  a glass 
of  water,  and  came  back. 

‘‘No,  I think  there  are  five,”  she  whispered  in  a barely 
audible  voice.  Myrtle  is  a sister  of  Ella  May  Miller  of 
Heart  to  Heart,  but  I suspected  she  hadn’t  had  as  much 
practice  in  front  of  a mike.  Leo  brought  a piece  of 
paper  and  a pencil  and  they  began  listing  stores.  It 
turned  out  there  are  four  if  you  don’t  count  the  hardware 
store  that  sells  bread. 

My  tape  ran  out.  I paused  to  change  reels.  Leo  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  bathroom. 

For  another  hour  I continued  to  ask  my  stiff  questions 
and  the  Hostetlers  gave  me  their  stiff  answers.  Finally, 
the  interview  was  over  and  we  all  sat  back  and  relaxed. 
Leo  stopped  fidgeting.  Myrtle  began  to  speak  up,  and  I 
began  to  sound  less  like  a robot.  I learned  a lot  that 
night:  about  Harper,  about  the  Survivors’  Aid  plan,  and 
about  making  a filmstrip. 

'‘The  Pleasant  Valley  Mennonite  Church  serves  the  Men- 
nonite  community  that  has  been  present  in  Harper  since 
J.  S.  Coffman  came  to  this  area  as  a pioneer  evangelist 
in  1886.  Since  that  time  Mennonites  have  been  a part  of 
the  life  of  Harper  and  have  worked  in  trades  and 
businesses  that  have  included  a coal  and  feed  company, 
a creamery,  implements  and  appliances,  medicine,  and 
foremost,  farming.  Today  about  half  of  the  wage  earners 
in  the  Pleasant  Valley  congregation  farm. 

“One  thing  you  probably  cant  tell  by  looking  at  this 
congregation  is  the  high  number  of  deaths  they  have 
experienced  in  the  last  several  years.  Since  Robert  Zehr 
came  as  pastor  in  1971,  the  congregation  has  buried  more 
than  20  persons.  This  is  an  unusually  high  number  for 
a congregation  that  has  seen  years  go  by  without  a single 
death.” 

My  conversation  with  Robert  Zehr  was  fascinating. 
We  talked  about  death.  His  relationship  with  the  deaths 
at  Pleasant  Valley  was  more  than  pastoral.  Carl  Homan 
was  his  brother-in-law.  Yet,  he  had  the  ability  to  talk 
about  the  pragmatic  side  of  death. 

He  elaborated  on  going  shopping  for  coffins.  The  very 
thought  of  someone  having  to  make  a casket  selection  for 
someone  in  their  family  who  had  just  died  hit  me  with 
an  impact  that  I can’t  do  justice  to  with  words. 

Robert  talked  about  changing  times.  The  radical  change 
in  the  cost  of  living.  When  his  father  had  died,  it  was 
possible  for  their  family  to  carry  on  the  farm  work  for  a 
year  afterward  with  little  or  no  assistance.  Now,  for  most 
farm  families,  even  a month  would  stretch  resources. 

He  also  talked  about  the  importance  of  caring  at  a 
time  of  death.  Even  the  small  acts  of  kindness,  which  can 
seem  trite  to  an  onlooker,  mean  a lot  when  you  are  the 
recipient.  Too  often  the  caring  can  come  too  late  to  be  of 
anything  more  than  passing  comfort  to  a family  who  has 
suffered  a loss.  Their  consideration  of  this  fact  led  Plea- 
sant Valley  to  look  into  the  Survivors’  Aid  program. 


Robert  invited  Wayne  Mumaw,  the  regional  Mennonite 
Mutual  Aid  representative,  to  come  speak  to  the  congrega- 
tion. A meeting  was  called,  but  only  a few  showed  up. 

“They  were  too  old  to  be  interested  in  insurance  and 
came  only  because  they  like  Wayne  and  kind  of  felt  sorry 
for  him.  Wayne  then  teamed  up  with  Leo  Hostetler,  a 
former  commercial  life  insurance  man,  and  together  they 
canvassed  the  congregation.  For  the  first  time  they 
had  a chance  to  explain  to  the  members  what  Mutual 
Aid’s  Survivors’  Aid  program  was  all  about,  why  it  was 
a part  of  our  brotherhood,  and  how  it  was  different  from 
commercial  life  insurance. 

“To  most  persons,  forming  an  insurance  group  rather 
than  buying  individual  policies  was  a new  idea.  Under  the 
Mutual  Aid  plan,  persons  whose  health  was  so  bad  that 
they  did  not  qualify  for  other  insurance  could  join  the  group 
along  with  the  healthy. 

“The  idea  of  an  insurance  plan  without  any  hidden 
clauses,  and  the  policy  of  Mutual  Aid  that  refuses  to  in- 
vest money  in  companies  that  deal  in  arms  manufacturing 
or  exploitation  was  a concept  of  brotherhood  that  caught 
on  in  Pleasant  Valley  . . . and  in  a congregation  where 
Leo  had  never  been  able  to  sell  one  policy,  40  joined 
the  group  in  three  days.” 

The  interview  with  Joyce  Homan  was  one  I dreaded.  She 
was  brave  and  gracious  and  repeated  for  me  the  tragic 
story  that  she  must  have  been  trying  to  forget. 

“September  3 was  a hot  summer  day  in  a lazy  Labor 
Day  weekend.  Carl  and  Joyce  Homan  and  their  son  David 
were  returning  from  their  first  real  vacation  as  a young 
family.  Once  home,  Joyce  thought  they  ought  to  spend 
some  time  wallpapering,  but  Carl  wanted  to  go  flying. 
Carl  went  flying.  Usually  David  would  have  gone  along, 
but  he  was  tired  from  the  trip  so  this  day  he  stayed 
home  and  took  a nap. 

“It  was  a good  day  for  viewing  Kansas  from  the  air, 
the  flatlands  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  and 
the  fields  and  pastures  checkerboarding  the  landscape.  It 
was  a bad  day  for  running  out  of  gas.  Attempting  to 
glide  the  powerless  craft  in  for  a landing,  it  mysteriously 
looped  and  nosedived  . . . and  Carl  ran  out  of  time. 

“At  home  Joyce  heard  the  sirens.  A phone  call  soon 
confirmed  her  suspicion  that  something  had  happened  to 
Carl.” 

Here  Joyce  began  to  cry.  Soon  she  regained  her  com- 
posure and  apologized  for  having  wasted  my  tape. 

One  of  the  ironies  was  that  Carl  had  joined  the  Sur- 
vivors’ Aid  group  only  when  it  became  clear  that  by  join- 
ing he  was  helping  others.  Like  so  many  of  us,  he  had 
not  had  thoughts  about  his  own  vulnerability. 

“Storms  still  rage  across  the  Harper  countryside,  and 
the  strong  winds  sweep  away  that  which  cannot  stand  its 
force.  Alone  we  are  no  match  for  these  forces,  but  when 
people  stand  together,  and  with  God,  they  will  find  the 
strength  to  endure.  Death  came  and  death  will  come  again, 
but  those  who  choose  to  stand  together  will  find  strength. 
Like  the  three  pillars  and  the  people  of  Harper,  Kansas.”  ^ 


September  21, 1976 
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Money  Talks! 

What's  It  Saying 
About  You? 

by  John  H.  Rudy 

Your  money  may  be  talking  so  loudly  people  can’t  hear 
what  you  say.  Think  about  it.  Your  money  may  be 
shouting  your  loudest  testimony. 

Now,  of  course,  money  has  no  voice  of  its  own.  By 
itself,  it  has  no  ability  to  say  anything.  It  can’t  give  its  own 
witness.  But  money  is  a kind  of  public  address  system.  It 
amplifies  and  broadcasts  our  faith  and  our  beliefs. 

That’s  a startling  thing  about  money.  It’s  silent  until 
we  do  something  with  it.  Then  it  talks.  Then  it  puts  out 
decibels.  It  says  something  about  our  priorities.  It  articu- 
lates our  theology.  It  discloses  our  commitment.  It 
reveals  our  values. 

Money  has  the  disturbing  ability  to  make  hypocrites 
out  of  us.  It  can  contradict  what  we  say.  For  example,  we 
can  sing  “I  Surrender  All,  ” then  put  leftovers  into  the 
offering  plate.  We  can  pray  for  peace  and  then  invest  our 
savings  in  companies  which  produce  armaments.  We  can 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  nonconformity  and  then  spend  our 
money  like  everybody  else.  We  can  confess  that  Jesus 
satisfies  and  then  make  repeated  trips  to  the  marketplace 
to  try  to  buy  contentment. 

Money  is  one  of  faith’s  indicators.  It’s  an  index  and  a 
window  to  the  soul.  It’s  a sounding  trumpet.  It’s  so 
vocal  it  helps  nudge  us  toward  confession  and  repentance. 
Thank  God  for  money! 

I get  the  impression  some  people  are  ashamed  that 
God  has  credited  some  money  and  some  property  to 
their  accounts.  They  feel  guilty.  They  have  been  scolded 
so  often.  I have  this  word  of  counsel:  Relax!  It’s  all 
all  right  to  have  money.  Just  make  sure  it  doesn’t  have 
you. 

Money  offers  us  some  tremendous  opportunities.  We 
ought  to  seize  them:  To  help  our  families.  To  share 
with  others.  To  extend  the  cause  of  Ghrist.  To  employ 
money  in  ways  which  are  in  harmony  with  God’s  will  and 
purpose. 

Let  me  make  a personal  confession:  I like  money. 
Isn’t  that  a little  shocking?  I hope  I don’t  love  money. 
I hope  I am  not  enslaved  by  it.  I hope  it  doesn’t  become 
my  primary  objective  in  life.  But  money  offers  me  some 
exciting  opportunities. 


John  H.  Rudy  is  director  of  financial  services,  including  the  Mennonite 
Foundation,  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid. 


The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  puts 
money  into  good  perspective:  “We  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.  ” 
That’s  pretty  clear.  We  came  into  this  world  without  a 
stitch  of  clothing,  without  a bank  account  or  a deed  or  a 
stock  certificate  or  a retirement  plan.  And  that’s  exactly 
the  way  we’re  going  to  leave,  with  none  of  these 
worldly  possessions.  We’ re  only  in  charge  of  a few  things 
for  a while.  We  are  called  to  be  good  managers. 

Christian  stewardship  takes  on  fresh  meaning  for  me 
as  I study  the  trust  model.  This  gets  a little  technical,  but 
let  me  explain.  According  to  the  provisions  of  a trust 
agreement,  a donor  turns  over  to  a trustee  cash  or  property 
to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  certain  beneficiaries.  If 
the  trustee  invades  the  principal  for  his  own  personal 
needs,  if  he  doesn’t  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  donor, 
if  he  acts  imprudently,  he  stands  a good  chance  of  going 
to  jail. 

I think  of  God  as  the  Great  Donor.  All  His  people  are 
the  beneficiaries.  And  here  I am,  the  trustee,  the  manager, 
the  middleman.  I may  retain  only  what  I need  for  my 
legitimate  living  expenses.  It’s  a solemn  and  joyful  respon- 
sibility. I am  accountable  to  God.  This  to  me  is  Christian 
stewardship. 

So,  to  pick  up  the  main  theme  of  this  article  again,  what’s 
your  money  saying  about  you?  (1)  Your  gratitude?  Thanks- 
giving to  God  ought  to  lead  to  generosity.  (2)  Your  lifestyle? 
It’s  time  we  resurrect  frugality  and  abhor  waste  again. 
(3)  Your  compassion?  If  we  see  a brother  or  sister  in  need 
and  withhold  resources,  to  quote  the  Apostle  John,  the 
love  of  God  does  not  dwell  in  us.  (4)  Your  trust?  Let’s  find 
ways  to  depend  more  on  a caring  and  sharing  brotherhood. 
(5)  Your  final  disposition?  It  seems  unchristian  to  turn  the 
distribution  of  our  possessions  and  the  care  of  our  loved 
ones  over  to  secular  courts.  We  all  need  wills! 

It’s  frightening  to  observe  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Their 
money  drowned  out  their  professions.  And  the  rich  young 
ruler  asked  the  way  to  salvation  but  revealed  his  insincerity 
by  hanging  onto  his  great  possessions  for  his  own  selfish 
indulgence. 

But  the  shared  property  of  Barnabas  spoke  loudly  of  his 
love  and  brotherliness.  The  offering  of  the  widow,  the  mite 
which  was  all  she  had,  proclaimed  volumes.  Moses  disclosed 
his  sense  of  priorities  by  turning  his  back  on  all  the  lux- 
uries and  security  of  Egypt,  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  people 
of  God. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  this:  We  can  talk  until  we 
are  blue  in  the  face.  We  can  preach  with  vigor.  We 
can  respond  at  every  testimony  meeting.  We  can  use  the 
biblical  vocabulary.  But  maybe,  as  someone  has  said,  the 
real  story  our  Christian  dedication  is  told  on  the  stubs  of 
our  old  checkbooks. 

We  don’t  renounce  the  economic  order.  We  don’t  try 
to  escape  from  the  system.  No,  we  hang  in  there,  to  be 
the  contemporary  presence  of  Jesus,  to  tell  the  world  what 
is  really  important. 

Think  what  your  money  could  be  saying  to  the  world! 
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Sometimes  I get  sort  of  lost 
when  lean ’t  do  things  by  myself. 


Then  my  brotherhelps  me 
get  going  again  and  we  have  a good  day. 


My  grandma  helps  me,  too. 
She ’s  been  helping  people 
fora  long,  long  time! 


M ommy  and  Daddy  say  lots  of  people 
don’t  want  to  get  ‘volved 
in  helping. 


When  I get  big 

will  people  still  be  helping  people  ?? 


MENNONITE  MUTUAL  AID 

1110N.  Main  Street 
Goshen,  IN46526 


A Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  . . . responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  congregation  in  its  total  life." 


Congregational  Ministries 
Since  Assembly  75 

by  Harold  E,  Bauman 


Harold  E. 


Bauman 


I 


At  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  we  are  grateful 
to  God  for  all  who  participated  in  the  Jubilee  Fund  to  help 
General  Board  and  MBCM  nearly  liquidate  the  operating 
deficit  from  1973  and  1974.  Reducing  our  deficit  for  these 

years  from  $27,735  to  $150  became  an  occasion  for  prais- 
ing God. 

At  the  end  of  August  1975,  the  Congregational  Mini- 
stries staff  moved  to  our  new  office  location  at  Greencroft 
Center  m Elkhart,  Indiana.  Not  only  are  the  office  arrange- 
ments quite  adequate,  the  close  relationship  to  the  staffs 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Board  of  Education  fa- 
ci  itates  helpful  inter-staff  consultation  and  relationships. 

e are  grateful  to  all  who  have  participated  in  the  Mis- 
sions/Ministries Eacihties  Fund  and  all  those  who  will 
participate  this  fall  and  winter  to  eliminate  the  debt  for 
these  new  facilities. 

We  are  distressed  by  the  increasing  seriousness  of 
the  health  of  Howard  J.  Zehr  and  by  his  increasing 
pain.  We  continue  in  prayer  for  him  and  are  grateful  for 
the  many  sisters  and  brothers  across  the  church  who  in- 
tercede m his  behalf.  He  has  been  on  total  disability  since 
March  1,  1976. 

John  H.  Mosemann  is  serving  as  interim  director  of 
the  Ministerial  Information  Center  on  one-fifth  time  until 
long-range  staff  needs  become  clear.  For  this  reason  we 
have  not  been  able  to  begin  some  of  the  new  work 
planned  for  this  office. 

In  partnership  with  the  Publication  Board,  Arnoldo 
Casas  IS  serving  as  MBCM  associate  secretary  for  Span- 
ish Congregational  Education  and  Literature.  His  sec- 
retary IS  Rachel  Pannabecker,  also  a new  member  of  our 
staff  Arnoldo  and  his  work  are  introduced  more  fully  in 
another  article  in  this  issue. 

Roy  Hartzler  has  joined  the  Congregational  Ministries 
s a f as  director  of  the  youth  convention  part  of  Estes 
Park  77 -which  involves  both  the  churchwide  general 
assembly  and  youth  convention. 

In  response  to  the  urging  of  the  General  Board,  the 


gaS  iftdeT'"  " Board  of  Congre- 


three  boards  at  Greencroft  Center  (Missions,  Education  I 
and  Congregational  Ministries)  are  establishing  a steward- 
ship portfolio  of  the  MBCM  staff.  This  person  will  assist  | 
conference  stewardship  secretaries  and  congregations  in 
their  teaching  ministry  on  the  stewardship  of  material  I 
possessions  and  of  person  gifts  in  congregations  — and  | 

in  practical  congregational  planning  for  both  of  these 
areas.  We  are  praying  for  the  Spirit’s  direction  in  seek-  i 
ing  to  add  this  person  as  soon  as  possible.  ! 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  release  of  the  Founda- 
tion Series,  a graded  Sunday  school  curriculum  for  nur- 
sery children  through  eighth  grade,  in  the  fall  of  1977.  j 

David  Helmuth  has  been  assisting  in  this  work  along  j 

with  many  others  in  congregations  and  at  Mennonite  I 
Publishing  House.  i 

David  continues  to  work  in  teacher  training  workshops. 

He  also  provided  a basic  listing  of  teacher  training  re- 
sources which  congregations  can  use.  This  material  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1976  Builder  and  is  available  as  a 
separate  piece  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House  MBCM 
Audiovisuals  continues  to  supply  films,  filmstrips,  cassettes 
and  records  for  special  congregational  meetings,  and  con- 
tinued teaching  aids  under  the  direction  of  J.  F.  Swartzen- 
druber  who  directs  the  audiovisual  services  on  one-fifth 
time.  j 

Beulah  Kauffman  has  been  working  with  planning  com- 
mittees from  minority  congregations  on  a regional  basis  to 
provide  workshops  to  train  minority  people  to  assist  their 
congregations  in  family  life  education.  She  is  evaluating  * 
family  life  education  materials  for  recommendation  for  con- 
gregational use. 

Beulah  continues  to  give  leadership  to  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary and  Service  Commission  in  its  work  of  providing  ][ 
resources  to  enable  women  to  exercise  their  gifts.  j 

In  youth  ministries  Bob  Zuercher  has  sought  to  relate  to  i 
conference  youth  secretaries  for  some  of  the  smaller  and  i 
more  distant  conferences.  He  has  been  available  for  con-  J 
sultation  to  the  youth  secretaries  in  the  Pacific,  Northwest,  | 

and  Ontario  conferences  and  the  Southeast  Convention. 

Bob  now  edits  youthink,  a twice-yearly  resource  and 
idea  piece  for  congregational  youth  sponsors. 
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As  an  aid  to  congregations  during  the  U.S.  Bicenten- 
nial year,  a congregation  peace  education  guide  was  sent 
to  all  pastors  listing  resources  for  congregational  study  on 
biblical  nonresistance  and  its  application. 

The  ten  congregations  involved  in  the  poverty/affluence 
study  for  models  of  faithfulness  sent  representatives  to 
a meeting  in  February  to  report  their  work.  The  con- 
gregations are  continuing  their  involvements  for  another 
year.  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  not  only  assists  in  this 
further  work  but  is  also  participating  in  a farm  issues 
study  to  provide  help  to  Christian  farmers  on  some  very 
difficult  questions  relating  to  hunger  throughout  the 
world.  And  in  cooperation  with  MCC,  he  is  helping  to 
bring  into  being  an  employment  program  for  minority 
youth. 

The  Congregational  Ministries  staff  has  been  giving  as- 
sistance to  the  development  of  some  new  study  materials 
for  congregations.  A task  force  has  assisted  Calvin  Redekop 
in  the  securing  of  materials  in  relation  to  Christian  busi- 

Arnoldo  Casas: 

First  SLS* 

by  Dan  Shenk 

Arnoldo  Casas 

“I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  program  the  Spanish- 
speaking people  in  the  Mennonite  Church  have  wanted 
for  a long  time.  I feel  there’s  a need  for  it.  I feel  1 can 
make  a contribution.” 

Speaking  is  Arnoldo  J.  Casas  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  who 
recently  began  work  as  secretary  for  Spanish  Congrega- 
tional Education  and  Literature.  Arnoldo  is  the  first  person 
to  serve  in  this  position.  He  works  out  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  office  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  but  his  position  is  jointly  established  by  MBCM 
and  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 
Special  above-budget  funds  will  be  needed  for  the  first  few 
years,  some  of  which  will  come  from  Christmas  Sharing 
Eunds. 

Especially  in  his  first  year  on  the  job,  Arnoldo  expects 
to  do  a good  bit  of  traveling.  “I  plan  to  visit  all  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Mennonite  congregations  in  the  U.S. 
between  now  and  next  August,  ” he  says.  Arnoldo’s  job 
description  involves  leadership  training,  as  well  as  recom- 
mendation and  development  of  Christian  education  ma- 
terials in  Spanish. 

Arnoldo  was  born  and  raised  in  Argentina,  the  fifth 
child  in  a family  of  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters.  His 
first  fifteen  years  he  lived  in  America,  a town  located 
some  200  miles  southwest  of  Argentina’s  capital,  Buenos 


°SLS  stands  for  Spanish  Literature  Secretary 


ness  ethics  and  a study  piece  is  now  being  written  by 
J.  Daniel  Hess  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  Outlines  have  been 
prepared  and  a writer  sought  for  materials  assisting  con- 
gregations in  looking  at  stewardship  of  material  resources 
and  in  discerning  person  gifts  within  the  congregation. 

In  the  past  year,  too,  members  of  the  MBCM  staff 
have  been  involved  in  a plan  to  help  conference  leadership 
persons  gain  skills  to  help  congregations  in  their  planning 
and  decision-making  processes.  The  building  of  enabling 
skills  in  pastors  and  other  congregational  leaders,  in 
conference  leadership  persons,  and  the  MBCM  staff  is  a 
basic  training  concern  for  this  year  and  next. 

The  calls  for  help  exceed  our  financial  and  staff  re- 
sources. We  are  grateful  to  congregations  and  conferences 
who  continue  to  provide  for  these  needs.  We  seek  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  calls  for  assistance  and  attempt  to  discern 
priorities  among  them.  While  fiscal  year  75  had  a 
deficit  of  $4,500,  we  are  hopeful  that  this  year  we  will  be 
able  to  balance  the  budget.  ^ 


Aires.  At  age  12  Arnoldo  began  attending  the  Mennonite 
church  in  America,  prior  to  the  family’s  moving  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

While  in  Buenos  Aires  Arnoldo  attended  a Bible  school 
and  high  school,  worked  nights  as  a tailor,  and  was 
employed  for  two  years  by  Methopress,  a Methodist 
publishing  house.  In  addition,  he  spent  one  year  at  the 
Mennonite  seminary  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

In  1964  Arnoldo  came  to  the  United  States — to  find 
work  and  to  learn  English.  He  succeeded  at  both,  then 
decided  to  stay  on  in  the  States  and  attend  Hesston  (Kan). 
College.  At  Hesston,  in  addition  to  his  regular  studies, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  Language  Lab  for  one 
year.  Following  an  outstanding  soccer  career  at  the  college 

— which  was  curtailed  by  back  surgery  in  January  1968 

— he  graduated  in  June  1969. 

Arnoldo  spent  the  summer  of  1968  in  a Voluntary  Ser- 
vice assignment  directing  the  community/recreation  center 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Impending  romance  then  brought 
him  to  Goshen,  Indiana,  where  in  August  1971  he  and 
Edith  (Edye)  Snyder  were  married.  Edye  is  a daughter  of 
Elvin  and  Mary  Snyder,  longtime  missionaries  in 
Argentina  and  Puerto  Rico.  Edye  now  teaches  home 
economics  at  the  Brown  Middle  School  in  South  Bend. 

In  Goshen  Arnoldo  worked  as  a clerk  in  a small  men  s 
clothing  store  for  two  years  before  acquiring  a position 
as  a garment  fitter  in  a men’s  clothing  store  in  South 
Bend  in  1970. 

Arnoldo  sees  his  role  in  his  new  assignment  as  “trying 
to  set  up  channels  so  that  good  Spanish  literature  can 
be  made  accessible  to  Spanish-speaking  Mennonites. 
Among  Spanish-speaking  people,  ” he  continues,  “there  s 
lots  of  potential  talent  — for  writing,  translating,  etc.  I 
think  we  have  to  provide  motivation  for  people  to 
get  them  involved.  ” 
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Travels  with  Neftali 


1.  Minority  Congregations 
"in  Search  of  Peace" 


In  November  1974  an  inter-Mennonite  group  of  25  per- 
sons attended  a Minority  Peacemakers  Seminar  in 
Clinton,  Oklahoma.  The  statement  they  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  included  these  words:  “We,  the 
participants  of  the  Minority  Peacemakers  Seminar 
urge  the  entire  Mennonite  Church  to  join  us  in  our  re- 
newed commitment  toward  peacemaking.  We  urge  the 
entire  Mennonite  Church  — a church  that  is  rich  with 
the  tradition  of  peace  — to  join  us  in  our  beginning 
efforts  toward  active  peacemaking.” 

From  that  kernel  sprang  the  In  Search  of  Peace”  pro- 
gram. Though  similar  in  some  ways  to  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion’s Congregational  Peace  Educational  Program,  “In 
Search  of  Peace  ( En  Busca  de  Paz  ) is  geared  specifi- 
cally for  the  unique  and  intense  stresses  of  the  Mennonite 
minority  community.  John  K.  Stoner  of  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion has  coordinated  “In  Search  of  Peace,”  working  closely 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  with  Hubert  Schwartzentruber, 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  associate  secretary  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

Several  specific  “In  Search  of  Peace”  goals  include 
teaching  on  peace  and  justice  passages  in  the  Bible,  in- 
troducing employment  and  service  alternatives  to  the 
Armed  Eorces,  and  providing  resources  for  peace  education 
on  the  congregational  level. 

Three  persons  were  selected  to  serve  as  traveling 
teacher-prophets  for  “In  Search  of  Peace”:  Emma  La- 
Roque,  Art  Griffin,  and  Neftali  Torres. 

Neftali,  who  lives  in  La  Plata,  Puerto  Rico,  has  worked 
at  peace  education  on  the  island  for  the  past  year  or  so. 

In  Puerto  Rico  I’m  working  at  the  peace  thing  more 
on  a long-term  basis,  says  Neftali.  Specific  projects  he’s 
worked  with  have  included  organizing  a peace  education 
workshop  for  pastors  and  families,  raising  money  for 
Guatemala  relief  (enough  money  to  build  ten  houses  was 
sent  to  MCC),  and  exploring  possibilities  for  more  volun- 


Neftali  Torres  (seated)  has  been  leading  seminars  on  peace  among 
Menolatinos. 


tary  service-type  options  for  Puerto  Rican  youth. 

It  doesn  t seem  the  church  has  been  very  successful 
in  acquainting  minority  youth  with  the  option  of  serving 
the  church,  observes  Neftali.  “Military  options  are  always 
a strong  influence.  I’m  afraid  we’re  in  danger  of  having 
some  deeper  values  left  behind.” 

Neftali  and  his  wife,  Gracie,  traveled  to  south  Texas  in 
late  June  and  early  July  of  this  year  for  a week  of  peace 
education  activities.  During  the  week  Neftali  served  as  a 
resource  person  at  a youth  camp  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 70  young  people  from  south  Texas  Mennonite 
congregations.  Then  on  Saturday  July  3 he  spoke  and  led 
discussions  on  peace  issues  with  about  25  adult  congre- 
gational representatives  at  Loma  de  Vida  Camp  (see  article 
which  follows). 

Afterward  Neftali  reflected:  “One  good  reason  for 
doing  peace  education  in  places  like  Puerto  Rico  and 
south  Texas  is  that  the  peace  and  justice  themes  of  the 
Bible  really  haven’t  been  emphasized  in  these  areas.” 
Excited  about  the  hunger  for  peace  teaching  he  senses  in 
Mennonite  minority  communities,  Neftali  states:  “I  think 
we  re  just  scratching  the  surface  now.  I feel  something  has 
really  started.”  — Dan  Shenk,  MBCM 
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2.  Speaking  for  Peace 
in  Texas 

Neftali  Torres  is  one  of  three  persons  being  sponsored 
by  MCC  Peace  Section  to  help  minority  communities  think 
through  peace  issues.  The  U.S.  government,  in  this  Bi- 
centennial year,  is  stressing  its  programs  and  benefits  (edu- 
cation, training).  The  Latino  congregations  of  the  Mennonite 
and  Mennonite  Brethren  churches  are  grateful  to  the  men 
and  women  who  met  at  Clinton,  Oklahoma,  and  MCC  for 
challenging  us  to  think  through  and  identify  our  stand 
on  peace  witness.  Of  course,  our  special  thanks  go  to  Nef- 
tali and  Gracie  Torres. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  on  July  3 Gracie 
sang  a couple  of  songs,  one  of  which  was  “Unity.  ” Ad- 
dressing the  group  of  about  25  persons  (Mennonite 
Brethren  and  Mennonite  Church  members  were  about 
equally  represented),  Neftali  used  Matthew  25:34-40  as  the 
basis  for  his  presentation.  He  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  1976  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  some  cities 
on  Bicentennial  decorations  alone,  while  many  people  are 
still  struggling  with  inflation.  The  question  to  the  group 
was  whether  or  not  this  is  justice.  He  went  on  to  share  a 
personal  experience  from  his  boyhood  days  in  New  York 
City.  A guy  much  bigger  than  he  would  demand  a nickel 
every  time  they  met,  or  Neftali  would  get  beaten  up.  The 
group  was  given  opportunity  to  respond  to  this  example 
of  “justice.” 

Participants  readily  entered  into  discussion  on  this  and 
related  matters.  At  one  point  a lady  who  teaches  in  the 
local  school  system  brought  a rather  controversial  dimension 
into  the  discussion.  Her  argument  was  that  if  conscientious 
objectors  refuse  to  serve  the  government  through  the 
Armed  Forces,  should  they  be  eligible  for  governmental 
subsidy  from  the  same  system  they  refused  to  comply  with 
earlier? 

This  is  a real  issue  for  south  Texas  because  due  to  the 
lack  of  industry  in  the  area  many  people  are  on  some 
kind  of  governmental  subsidy.  After  the  discussion  had 
gone  on  for  a while  someone  reminded  the  group  that  we 
are  citizens  of  two  kingdoms  — man’s  and  God’s.  Even 
though  our  dual  citizenship  can  complicate  things  some- 
times, we  should  remember  that  our  first  priority  should  be 
to  the  laws  of  God’s  kingdom  rather  than  man’s. 

Another  peace  issue  discussed  was  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  two? 
And,  assuming  there  is  a relationship,  is  there  an  order 


in  which  they  occur?  Can  one  have  forgiveness  without 
reconciliation,  or  vice  versa,  and  feel  peace  within  one- 
self? The  group  really  got  into  discussion  of  this  topic, 
just  as  they  did  with  all  other  topics.  A conclusion  reached 
by  the  group  was:  Forgiveness  and  reconciliation  go  hand 
in  hand,  with  forgiveness  occurring  before  reconciliation 
can  take  place. 

The  question  was  also  raised:  How  does  one  handle 
the  person  who  will  forgive  but  will  not  forget?  How  can 
one  really  become  reconciled  with  this  type  of  person? 
The  group  felt  that  we  as  Christians  should  take  the 
initiative  in  trying  to  work  through  some  of  the  steps  to- 
ward reconciliation  and  allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  touch  the 
individual. 

The  group  finished  the  session  with  discussion  on  the 
relationship  of  peace  and  social  justice.  What  is  our 
responsibility  as  Christians  when  social  injustices  are  im- 
posed on  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  church,  our 
relatives  or  our  community?  What  should  be  the  extent  of 
our  involvement?  Is  it  enough  just  to  pray?  How  do  we 
help  persons  or  groups  who  are  not  aware  of  injustices 
being  brought  upon  them?  Or,  since  they  don’t  feel  they 
are  experiencing  any  oppression,  should  they  be  left 
alone?  I don’t  know  that  any  conclusion  was  reached  on 
this  topic,  but  there  was  a good  exchange  of  feelings  and 
beliefs. 

The  total  group  really  felt  indebted  to  Neftali  and 
Gracie  for  helping  them  think  through  some  of  these  peace 
issues.  Even  though  most  of  the  persons  at  the  meeting 
were  acquainted  with  Scripture  to  support  their  beliefs, 
they  were  having  trouble  conveying  this  peace  witness 
to  their  congregations.  They  felt  that  perhaps  another 
visit  by  Neftali  in  the  near  future  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  churches  in  south  Texas  — who  continue  to  be  “in 
search  of  peace.  ” — Lupe  Garcia,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Lupe  has  been  attending  Prince  of  Peace  Iglesia  Menonita 
in  Corpus  Christi.  ^ 


Estes  Park  77 

Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly 
Youth  Convention 

Begins:  Saturday  evening,  June  18,  1977 
Concludes:  Friday  morning,  June  24,  1977 

Theme:  On  the  Way  with  Christ 

Bible  Study:  Gospel  of  Mark 

Small-Group  Meetings;  Workshops;  Seminars 

Biennial  Meeting  of  General  Assembly 

Children’s  Activities 

Singing;  Choirs;  Music  Groups 

Churchwide  Fellowship 
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A Mennonnite  Board  of  Education  ...  to 
promote  throughout  the  Mennonite  Church 
and  elsewhere  the  interests  of  Christian  educa- 
tion." 


A Life  Investment 


Byron  Gingrich,  now  in  his  final  year  of  seminary,  re- 
members that  ten  years  ago  his  congregation  was  talking 
about  the  need  for  leadership  in  the  church  — in  their 
own  congregation  at  Albany,  Oregon,  and  more  broadly 
in  the  denomination’s  organization  and  outreaeh.  The 
convietion  grew  that  somehow  they  as  a eongregation  had 
a responsibility  to  work  at  this  concern.  One  Sunday 
school  offering  a month  was  set  aside  in  a seminary  aid 
fund. 

Byron  spent  two  years  in  Bolivia  in  the  Pax  program, 
returned  home  to  earn  his  college  degree,  then  spent 
another  year  in  South  America.  All  this  time  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  to  seminary  was  part  of  his  thinking.  En- 
couragement from  the  eongregation  helped  keep  the  idea 
alive. 

In  1972  the  Gingrichs  made  plans  to  go  to  seminary. 
During  their  years  in  seminary,  Byron  and  Virginia  have 
worked  with  the  eongregation’s  stewardship  committee 
(which  administers  the  seminary  fund)  to  determine  how 
much  the  congregation  will  eontribute  each  year.  In  their 
first  year,  at  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  Byron  and 
Virginia  were  both  working  part  time.  The  next 
year  Byron  studied  at  the  Latin  America  Biblical  Seminary 
in  Costa  Rica.  Here  he  could  not  be  employed,  and  baby 
Lara  joined  the  family;  the  congregation  more  than 
doubled  their  support  during  this  year.  The  support  has 
continued  through  the  final  year  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary.  The  aid  fund  has  now  become  a part  of  the 
congregation’s  budget. 

The  agreement  with  the  congregation  does  not  stipu- 
late returning  to  the  home  church  to  work.  The  guide- 
lines do  suggest  that  if  a recipient  is  later  employed  in 
work  other  than  church  work,  he  or  she  might  want  to  pay 
baek  some  of  the  grant. 

An  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  for  discerning  and 
developing  the  gifts  of  their  youth  has  led  eongrega- 
tions  to  more  actively  encourage  church  school  atten- 
dance. This  article  tells  how  some  conferences  and  con- 
gregations have  moved  from  concern  to  action. 


Peter  Wiebe,  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  congregation,  Smithville,  Ohio,  talks 
with  young  people  of  area  churches  about  Mennonite  education. 


Developing  the  Gifts.  This  conviction  — of  the  need  for 
positive  steps  toward  development  of  the  gifts  of  Menno- 
nite youth  for  church  participation  and  leadership  — is 
growing.  The  actual  financial  aid  plans  are  the  visible 
tip  of  the  ieeberg;  the  following  are  some  of  the  underlying 
assumptions: 

Everyone  has  a gift.  The  passages  dealing  with  this 
are  familiar:  Romans  12:6-8,  Ephesians  4:7-16,  1 Corin- 
thians 12:4-11.  In  practice,  the  church  has  often  operated 
as  though  these  gifts  were  age-tagged,  to  be  developed  and 
used  at  age  40  or  50.  Congregations  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  need  to  discern  with  youth  what  their  gifts  might 
be,  and  what  this  says  in  school  and  vocational  choices. 

Each  person’s  gift  is  essential  in  the  work  and  growth 
of  the  ehurch.  Jesus’  parable  of  the  talents  illustrates  the 
importanee  of  each  gift,  no  matter  how  small  it  may 
seem  to  be.  The  emergence  of  more  congregational  aid 
plans  for  college  students  indicates  increased  awareness 
of  the  importance  to  the  brotherhood  of  every  member’s 
gifts,  whatever  the  individual’s  oceupation. 
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Development  of  these  gifts  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 
Congregations  have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  world 
need  and  international  missions  by  increasing  giving.  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee’s  present  urgent  need  for  volun- 
teers reminds  us  that  people  gifts  remain  a crucial  link  in 
the  church’s  programs. 

Church  schools  are  a primary  resource  in  development  of 
gifts.  J.  D.  Graber  has  pointed  out  that  at  least  97  percent 
of  the  overseas  personnel  appointed  by  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  since  1960  have  attended  Mennonite 
schools.  What  then  are  the  implications  of  the  fact  that  a 
lower  percentage  of  Mennonite  youth  are  attending  church 
colleges  today  than  ten  years  ago? 

Assumption  to  Action.  In  1974,  the  Commission  on 
Ministries  to  Congregations  of  the  Northwest  Mennonite 
Conference  drew  up  a proposal  for  student  assistance. 
The  operating  principle  of  the  fund,  now  in  operation,  is 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  education  at  a church 
school  and  the  cost  at  a state-operated  institution. 

This  conference  plan  lists  three  points  of  basic  philosophy: 
(1)  to  eliminate  financial  disability  as  the  barrier  which 
may  prevent  an  individual  from  going  to  a church 
school;  (2)  to  promote  a spirit  of  brotherhood  sharing  and 
servanthood  in  the  churches;  and  (3)  to  give  further  oppor- 
tunity for  young  people  to  learn  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  Anabaptist- Mennonite  heritage. 

The  committee  works  with  Mennonite  colleges  and 
seminaries  in  determining  need.  Grants  are  made  up  to 
$1,000  for  Bible  school  or  seminary,  and  up  to  full  tuition 
for  a Mennonite  college.  Students  receiving  grants  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  to  the  fund  when  they  are  able  to 
do  so,  but  the  award  is  given  as  a nonrepayable  grant. 

At  a congregational  level,  the  Prairie  Street  Mennonite 
Church  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  has  awarded  scholarships  to 
sixteen  students  since  their  fund  was  established  in  1955. 
The  scholarship  plan  is  a part  of  the  church  budget,  renewed 
yearly  by  congregational  action.  Criteria  for  awards  include 
motivation,  financial  need,  preparation  for  church  service, 
membership  in  the  congregation.  In  years  when  no  Prairie 
Street  member  has  applied  for  the  scholarship,  the  commit- 
tee has  worked  with  Goshen  College  to  select  a candi- 
date from  another  congregation. 

One  recipient  of  the  Prairie  Street  grant  graduated  from 
college  in  June  and  is  now  in  a Voluntary  Service  assign- 
ment. He  says  this  of  his  experience  with  the  scholarship: 
“I  had  financial  needs  that  couldn’t  be  covered  with  my 
state  scholarship  . . . the  congregation’s  plan  gave  me 
incentive  to  continue  in  the  area  I had  begun,  that  of  a 
Bible  major.  The  scholarship  stipulated  that  the  applicant 
be  working  toward  church  service,  and  I had  been  thinking 
in  that  direction.  I felt  more  a part  of  the  church,  that 
they  cared  enough  to  help  me,  and  I hope  to  continue 
in  some  form  of  church  work  after  my  VS  term.” 

The  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  at  Smithville, 
Ohio,  has  worked  hard  in  the  past  year  to  establish 
Educational  Endowment  Eund.  Pastor  Peter  Wiebe  com- 


ments that  “we  hope  all  our  youth  will  know  that  we 
are  prejudiced  toward  their  attendance  at  a Mennonite 
school,  and  we  hope  that  our  dollars  will  speak  something 
about  the  seriousness  of  our  concern.  ” 

The  guidelines  for  the  Oak  Grove  Eund  put  it  this  way: 
“It  is  our  belief  that  our  Mennonite  schools  nurture  a vi- 
sion and  call  to  Christian  service  and  this  fund  shall  give 
an  added  incentive  to  youth  to  attend  a Mennonite  col- 
lege of  their  choosing.”  The  seven-member  Eund  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  to  “raise  money,  get  in  touch  with 
potential  recipients  or  their  parents,  encourage  attendance 
at  Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  award  the 
grants  each  year.  ” The  congregation  expects  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  sixteen  students  in  Mennonite  colleges 
this  fall. 

Other  congregations  have  other  types  of  plans:  In 

Ohio,  the  Eriendship  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Kidron 
Mennonite  Church  make  standard  grants  to  students  attend- 
ing a Christian  college  or  considering  full-time  church 
work.  Illinois  congregations  have  strongly  supported  the 
High  Aim  program,  which  allows  youth  from  minority 
congregations  to  attend  Mennonite  high  schools,  and  several 
congregations  are  working  at  plans  to  assist  their  own  youth. 

The  college  plans  fall  in  two  categories  — those  which 
give  a standard  grant  to  each  church  college  student,  and 
those  which  ask  the  college  to  supply  a financial  need 
dollar  amount  and  base  the  congregation’s  aid  on  this. 

A variety  of  loan  plans  are  in  operation.  One  of  the 
oldest  is  the  Clayton  Kratz  Eellowship  plan  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  made  loans  to  more  than  100 
Mennonite  students  since  it  was  established  in  1946. 
Western  Ontario  Conference  established  in  1952  a revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  church  college  or  seminary  students. 
Their  brochure  says  that  “assisting  students  in  prep- 
aration for  the  future  is  making  an  investment  in  the 
lives  of  persons  for  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  Illinois 
Conference  Seminary  Student  Loan  Fund  has  been  in 
existence  just  over  a year,  and  already  five  persons  have 
received  loans.  Memorial  contributions  to  the  fund  have 
been  encouraged. 

At  the  high  school  level,  congregations  have  worked  out 
plans  for  underwriting  the  added  cost  of  church  school 
attendance.  Kingview  Mennonite  Church  at  Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania,  does  not  have  a church  high  school  within 
commuting  distance.  They  have  developed  a plan  for  pay- 
ing tuition  at  a Mennonite  school  for  any  of  their  youth 
who  would  choose  this  option  for  their  junior  or  senior  year. 

Groups  interested  in  more  detail  on  these  plans  should 
write  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Education  office.  Box  1142, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Last  July  during  a Northwest  Conference  discussion  on 
investment  in  church  school  education,  one  person  summed 
up  his  feelings  this  way:  “If  you’re  giving  for  today,  give 
rice;  if  you  are  building  for  tomorrow,  plant  a tree;  if 
you  are  planning  for  eternity,  invest  in  a person.  ” Con- 
ferences and  congregations  are  finding  creative  ways 
to  make  this  person  investment.  ^ 
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A Reconciling 
Channel 
in  Spain 


Ongoing  Mennonite  mission  in  Spain,  the  six  recom- 
mended, must  have  “a  particular  kind  of  presence  and 
testimony,  which,  precisely  because  of  its  distinctiveness, 
IS  in  a position  to  make  a contribution  to  the  Spanish 
churches. 

While  Spain  s 35  million  people  are  predominantly 
R^an  Catholic  (99  percent  according  to  the  1974  Catholic 
anac),  Protestant  Christians  now  number  about  30,000 
wRh  some  400  meeting  places  and  350  national  workers 
Three  groups  make  up  about  one-half  of  the  Spanish 
Protestant  community:  Evangelical  Baptist  Union  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Evangelical  Churches  of  Spain  and 
Plymouth  Brethren,  the  latter  two  representing  about  three 
fourths  of  the  Protestants. 

Mennonites  are  needed  in  Spain  at  this  time,  an  evan- 
gelical leader  in  Barcelona  explained  to  the  visitors  be- 
cause “your  specific  accent  has  been  missing  in  Spanish 
Protestantism.” 

That  missing  dimension,  according  to  John  Driver,  in- 
cludes elements  in  the  believers’  church  tradition  such  as 
voluntarism,  biblical  realism,  ethical  seriousness,  congre- 
gational decision-making,  and  social  concern  as  integral 
to  the  gospel. 


Mennonite  Church  witness  in  Spain  moves  into  a ne' 
stage  as  plans  firm  for  longer-term  missionary  presenci 
After  a 10-month  teaching  and  fellowship  missior 
Bonita  and  John  Driver  told  the  Mennonite  Board  c 
Missions  Overseas  Committee  in  late  January  1976  tha 
their  experience  confirmed  “the  vision  of  a continuinj 

missionary  witness  in  Spain  with  an  Anabaptist-Mennonit 
accent. 

Mennonite  interest  in  Spain  goes  back  to  the  Spanisl 
civil  war  in  the  late  1930s  when  Mennonite  volunteer 
assisted  m relief.  Argentine  Mennonites  have  always  hac 
strong  ties  with  relatives  and  fellow  Christians  ir 
Spain.  The  Argentine  Conference  took  action  nearly  £ 
decade  ago  to  work  in  Spain.  More  recent  links  have  beer 
forged  through  broadcasting  Luz  y Verdad  and  distributing 
El  Disctpulo  Cristiano  in  the  country,  along  with  the 

growing  ministry  among  Spanish  migrants  in  Brussels 
Belgium. 

Openness  in  Spain  at  this  particular  moment  stems 
from  several  sources:  consciousness  of  need  for  renewal 
within  the  churches,  change  in  political  atmosphere 
after  40  years  of  dictatorship,  possibility  for  creative  social 
dissent  such  as  is  represented  by  a ten-member  com- 
munity of  conscientious  objectors  in  Barcelona. 

A Particular  Kind  of  Presence.  Drivers’  report  re- 
flected combined  direction  emerging  from  consultations 
among  Jose  Gallardo  and  Gabriela  and  Jose  Luis  Suarez, 
Mennonite  leaders  in  Belgium,  and  John  H.  Yoder. 


A Good  Investment.  “Seldom  has  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  made  such  a good  investment  of  time  and  money 
as  IS  represented  by  Bonny  and  John  Driver’s  ten  months 
m Spain,  observed  John  Yoder. 

Bonita  s voluntary  nursing  service  in  the  Barcelona 
Evangelical  Hospital  was  appreciated  and  offered  a ser- 
vant model  within  the  churches.  John’s  preaching  and  teach- 
ing generated  positive  response  in  important  circles  of 
the  Spanish  Christian  community. 

I can  testify,  John  Yoder  said,  “that  the  awakening 
among  the  free  churches  is  genuine  and  impressive  with 
leaders  testifying  to  a sense  of  ‘kairos’  in  which  their 
own  openness,  political  change,  and  the  sociological  ma- 
turation  of  their  local  churches  fall  together  in  their  call 
for  help. 

That  call  includes  assistance  toward  sobriety  in  es- 
chatology, objective  Bible  study,  and  education  for  lea- 
dership without  unhealthy  professionalism. 

A Reconciling  Channel.  Next  steps  in  the  Mennonite 
missionary  witness  in  Spain  suggested  by  the  consulting 
group  include  asking  Jose  Gallardo  to  make  itinerant  evan- 
gelistic visits  from  Brussels,  assigning  Voluntary  Service 
workers,  supporting  the  Barcelona  group  of  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  working  toward  the  gathering 
of  a more  permanent  missionary  community. 

Along  with  sharing  a believers’  church  vision,  the 
SIX  agreed,  Mennonite  witness  should  contribute  to  the 
prophetic  role  of  the  Christian  community  in  Spain  in 
matters  of  peace,  service,  and  justice  as  well  as  provide 
a reconciling  channel  for  dialogue  among  divided  Protes- 
tants. ciTi 
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• help  provide  space  in  one  location  (part  of  basement,  floors  two 
and  three  of  Greencroft  Center)  for  three  boards’  offices  with 
better  work  coordination  and  better  service  to  the  church 

• enable  common  mail,  telephone,  financial,  and  duplicating 
services,  reducing  costs  for  each  board 

• avoid  larger  increases  on  the  amount  of  your  ongoing  offerings 

needed  for  home  base  operations  ^ 


iiiV. 


Raising  $390,000  for  office  renovation  and  furnishings  for 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
Agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Cfhirch 


Help  your  M issions / M ilftstries  Facilities  Fund  congregational 
representative  and  area  cluster  leader.  Contribute  now.  They  are 
working  hard  to  raise  the  remaining  $200,000  in  September, 
October,  and  November.  ^ * 


ies  Faciiities  Fund 
IN  46514 


Ernest  Sam's  Diary 


February  ~ Makthlawaiya,  Paraguay 

Whew,  am  I ever  far  away  from  everything.  I’m  visiting 
Jon  and  Ruth  Beachy  and  baby  Lisa  in  Makthlawaiya, 
araguay.  Jon  is  an  RN  at  an  Anglican  Mission  clinic 
The  roads  are  bad.  Horses  are  used  for  transportation 
and  when  it  rains  a lot  you  can  hardly  go  anywhere.  I’m 
glad  It  hasn  t rained  since  I arrived.  Mail  comes  only 
once  a month  so  Beachys  were  glad  to  hear  what’s  hap- 
pening in  the  rest  of  the  world.  News  that  I thought  was 
stale  was  still  news  to  them.  Wish  I’d  have  brought  along 
a few  Gospel  Heralds. 

I spent  the  afternoon  with  Jon  who  was  vaccinating 
children  against  tuberculosis.  TB  is  a frequent  health 
problem  here.  The  mission  wants  to  work  harder  to 
help  people  prevent  sickness.  That  means  a stronger 
education  program  is  needed. 

The  people  here  are  mostly  Lengua  Indians.  Jon 
IS  learning  Lengua.  I decided  to  wait  until  my  next  visit. 


Well,  I'm  Always  Clad  t 


day.  We  also  saw  some  whose  mothers  did  not.  What  a dif- 
erence.  Most  of  the  mothers  are  happy  and  proud  to  grind 
up  roasted  soybeans,  wheat,  and  corn  to  make  Krantz 
Super  Flour  when  they  see  how  it  helps  their  children  to 
grow.  I like  Krantz  Super  Flour  almost  as  well  as  sun- 
tJower  seeds  and  raisins. 


March  — Kathmandu,  Nepal 

Here  I am  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal.  I am  full  of 
Krantz  Super  Flour  porridge.  Miriam  Krantz  is  a dietitian 
at  the  United  Missions  Hospital.  She  wanted  to  help 
the  children  who  were  sick  from  malnutrition,  so  she 
visited  the  villages  and  sat  and  talked  with  their  mothers. 
She  found  out  what  the  children  ate  and  what  the 
mothers  had  available  for  food.  Then  Miriam  set  to  work. 
She  ground  up  roasted  soybeans,  corn,  and  wheat 
and  fed  it  to  the  sick  children.  Sure  enough,  in  just  two 
weeks  the  children  began  to  look  better. 

i homes  with 

Miriam.  We  saw  some  children  whose  mothers  make 
Krantz  Super  Flour  porridge  and  feed  it  to  them  every 
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April  — Elkhart,  Indiana 

Back  to  North  America.  Sometimes  all  this  switching 

around  ,s  hard  on  a fellow.  Now  I have  to  get  used  to 
traffic  again. 

I stopped  in  at  the  Mission  Board  office  in  Indiana  to 
see  how  many  fan  letters  I have.  I found  out  that 
Health  and  Welfare  is  helping  to  start  a new  grandpa 
and  grandma  home  in  Fairview,  Michigan.  Then  I came 
over  here  to  Prairie  Street  to  the  Youth  Village  Group 
Home  to  get  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  staff.  The 
boys  go  to  school  and  live  a lot  like  they  would  at  home. 
Every  week  their  parents  come  for  a meeting  with  the 
staff.  Youth  Village  works  hard  to  help  families  live 
happily  together. 

One  boy  said  he  was  sent  here  because  he  had  some 
problems,  and  then  he  discovered  that  he’s  supposed  to 
help  the  other  guys  with  theirs  too!  Well,  I said,  I guess 
that  s pretty  much  how  things  are  in  this  world  We  all 

have  problems,  and  we  need  to  help  each  other  face 
them. 

May — Canton,  Ohio 

I’m  headed  for  England  but  decided  to  drop  in  on  my 
VSer  friend  here  in  Canton.  Russ  Litwiller  was  working 
on  a car  in  the  VS  workshop  next  to  First  Mennonite  Church 
when  I landed.  Was  he  surprised  to  see  me!  I helped 
change  the  oil  and  tune  the  engine.  Got  a little  oil  on 
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lo  where  I'm  Welcome 


my  left  arm  that  will  need  to  be  washed  out. 

The  church  and  the  South  East  Community  Organiza- 
tion keep  these  VSers  hopping.  I wanted  to  get  a little 
rest  before  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  but  ended  up  at  a 
VS  support  group  meeting  where  church  people  and  VSers 
were  trying  to  define  their  mission  in  the  community.  I 
fell  asleep  and  never  did  find  out  what  they  decided. 

June  — London,  England 

I arrived  at  London  Mennonite  Centre  just  in  time 
for  tea.  Alan  and  Eleanor  Kreider  and  Andrew  made  me 
feel  at  home  from  the  start.  This  big  old  house  has  a spe- 
cial international  flavor.  Students  from  different  countries 
live  here  while  they  go  to  school.  Together  the  people 
are  like  a big  family.  I can  see  why  people  want  to  be 
part  of  London  Mennonite  Fellowship.  I can’t  wait  to  see 
what  worship  will  be  like  Sunday  with  so  many  different 
nationalities  represented. 

July  — Black  Mountain,  Arizona 

Today  1 had  a ride  in  Burbanks’  new  pickup.  It’s  a lot 
better  on  bumpy  roads  than  the  old  truck  was.  The 
radio  works,  and  Mike  and  Tim  are  glad  about  that. 
What  I like  best  about  it  is  its  color — bright  orange.  I’m 
glad  the  Caring  Box  Crowd  helped  Home  Missions  get  it. 

Visiting  the  Burbank  family  and  the  people  at  Black 
Mountain  Mission  gives  me  a chance  to  practice  my 
Navajo.  In  church  we  sang  “Jesus  Loves  Me”  in  Navajo, 
and  I did  pretty  well,  I think. 

I also  got  to  hear  Naswood  and  Peter  Burbank  speak  on 
the  Navajo  Hour.  Seems  like  everywhere  I go  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  is  up  to  something. 

Tomorrow  I head  for  Argentina  to  see  how  my  Toba 
friends  are  doing. 


August  — Chaco,  Argentina 

I’m  visiting  Horsts  and  Masts  and  trying  as  hard  as  I 
can  not  to  mix  Navajo  with  my  Toba.  I went  to  school 
with  Merle  and  Mark  Mast.  Their  seasons  are  opposite 
from  North  America  so  they  have  school  from  March  to 
November.  Mark  is  in  first  grade.  He’s  learning  to 
read  in  Spanish.  After  school  his  mother  tutors  him  in 
English. 

Mike  Mast,  their  dad,  and  Willie  Horst  have  Bible 
classes  with  Toba  men  and  women.  Many  people  are 
learning  to  read  so  that  they  can  read  the  Bible.  They 
keep  Albert  Buckwalter  and  other  Toba  translators  busy 
translating  the  Bible  into  Toba.  Luke  was  just  finished 
this  year. 

September — Walsenburg,  Colorado 

Back  to  North  America  again.  This  time  I’m  at  the 
Walsenburg  VS  unit.  Huerfano  County  Hospital  is  here 
too.  Last  time  I visited  I came  with  Luke  Birky  on  a 
Health  and  Welfare  visit. 

I went  with  VSer  Brenda  Miller  today.  She  said  the 
old  folks  she  visits  and  cleans  for  would  be  delighted  if 
she  brought  a puppet  along.  Well,  I’m  always  glad  to 
go  where  I’m  welcome. 

What  a day  it  was!  One  grandma  wanted  us  to  stay 
for  supper.  We  couldn’t  because  the  rest  of  the  unit  was 
expecting  us  home  and 
we  had  church  in  the 
evening. 

Today  I was  notified 
that  Mary  Ellen  Shoup 
is  having  visa  problems 
and  may  not  be  able  to 
stay  in  Algeria  so  I’m 
holding  off  on  that  visit. 

I guess  I’ll  postpone  my 
visit  to  Ghana  too. 

Next  thing  on  my  list  is  a mission  forum  in  southeast 
Iowa.  John  Driver  will  be  there  and  ehurch  people  are 
going  to  discuss  his  new  book  Community  and  Commit- 
ment. These  forums  are  important  meetings,  from  what 
I hear,  and  the  book  is  supposed  to  say  a lot  of  things 
to  stir  up  your  brain.  Well,  I’m  not  much  for  brain 
stirring  myself;  but  I don’t  miss  important  meetings  if  I 
get  invited,  especially  if  they  help  the  ehureh  to  care  a 
little  more  about  each  other  all  around  the  world. 
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what  Do  You  Do 
When  You're  Lonely? 


REACH  OUT 
BEAFRIEND 


Do  you  ever  feel  left  out  and  alone?— at  home?  at 
school?  at  work?  maybe  in  a crowd?  perhaps  even  in 
church? 

Loneliness  is  a common  feeling,  even  though  we  may 
have  the  money,  material  goods,  time,  and  leisure  activi- 
ties to  win  and  make  friends. 

According  to  behavioral  scientists,  some  marks  of  this 
basic  problem  of  our  society  are:  drinking  too  much, 
eating  compulsively,  talking  excessively,  working  furiously. 

Dr.  Harry  Stack  Sullivan  equated  man’s  fear  of  lone- 
liness with  his  fear  of  hunger,  loss  of  sleep,  and  of 
unfulfilled  sexual  desires. 

The  staff  of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  in  cooperation  with 
the  media  staff  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Mennonite 
Brethren,  and  General  Conference  Mennonite  churches, 
has  decided  to  do  something  about  loneliness. 

Through  a multimedia  campaign,  persons  will  be  en- 
couraged to  get  in  touch  with  others  in  caring  ways, 
especially  with  youth  and  the  aging.  Both  broadcast  and 
print  media  will  encourage  persons  to  reach  out  and  be 
a friend  to  others. 

Entitled  Invitation  to  Live,  the  campaign  will  run 
through  1977,  with  major  exposure  coming  early  in  the 
year.  Messages  will  reflect  that  the  community  of  faith 
can  provide  the  setting  where  needs  can  be  met. 

Media  to  be  used  include  TV  and  radio  spots,  a half- 
hour  TV  special,  bus  cards,  paperbacks,  buttons,  calen- 
dars, and  postcards. 

Congregational  involvement  is  central  to  the  campaign. 
The  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group  developing  the  cam- 
paign is  preparing  a resource  manual  to  assist  local 
churches  to  become  involved  in  overcoming  loneliness.  Ask 
your  pastor  to  obtain  a copy  for  specific  suggestions  on 
how  to  work  at  overcoming  loneliness. 

In  the  meantime  here  are  ways  you  can  get  started  now 
to  reach  out  and  be  a friend: 


be  an  active  listener  to  a lonely  person. 

tell  someone  you  believe  in  him. 

help  your  neighbor  when  you  see  him  in  need. 

visit  someone  in  a hospital,  retirement  home,  etc. 

plan  a tea  to  welcome  new  neighbors. 

invite  an  older  person  out  to  lunch. 

share  your  faith  in  God. 

You  can  be  a part  of  the  answer. 


A 30-Second  Radio  Spot 

(Music  introduction) 

Elderly  Woman  s Inside  of  me  I know  God  loves  old 
Voice:  people  as  well  as  young;  but  now 

that  I am  growing  older,  it  seems 
that  time  is  against  me. 

Narrator: 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  is  to  feel 
wanted. 

So  invite  some  elderly  person  to 
your  next  family  outing.  It  was 
Jesus  who  taught  us  to  care  for 
others  in  the  way  that  we  would 
want  them  to  care  for  us! 

Reach  out.  Be  a friend  to  some- 
one today. 

TAG: 

A suggestion  from  the  Mennonite 
churches  and  the  Ghurch  of  the 
Brethren. 
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Church  Bulletins 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Clubs 


Builder 


Record  Materials ...  Certificates 


A growing  variety  of  resources  for  con- 
gregations are  being  deveioped,  in  consui- 
tation  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tionai  Ministries,  by  the  Congregational 
Literature  Division  staff  of  Mennonite  Pub- 
lishing House.  Pictured  from  left  to  right 
are:  James  E.  Horsch,  Marjorie  Waybill, 
David  Cressman,  Maiinda  Kauffman, 
Laurence  Martin,  Jan  Gleysteen,  Sally 
Miller,  Ann  Goodworth,  Penny  Frey,  and 
Levi  Miller. 


THEUFE 


Graded  Sunday  School  Nursery-Grade  8 


Mennonite  Yearbook 


Mennonite  Hymnal 


Heritage  Slides 


Eiectives  and  Special  Studies 


Church  Membership 


Hunger  and  Need  and  All  That 


Talk  is  plenty,  words  are  cheap — hun- 
ger, world  need,  famine.  Do  we  move  bey- 
ond words?  Developments  at  the  Menno- 
nite  colleges  the  past  several  years  indicate 
Rowing  awareness  and  response,  beyond 
just  words.  At  Hesston,  increased  offerings 
and  enrollments  in  service-oriented  career 
programs;  at  Goshen,  announcement  this 
spring  of  a new  world  service  co-major;  at 
Eastern  Mennonite,  a new  course  this  fall, 
“Food  and  Population”;  at  all  three  col- 
leges, new  and  expanded  agriculture  pro- 
grams, planned  in  consultation  with  church 
mission  and  service  agencies. 


j agriculture 

forfh:;^s.i~ice\r:“:"  ^ 

instruction  program,  students  can  achieve 
all  ratings  through  instrument,  commercial,  and  multi-engine.  The  college 

HestlonTad  " arrangement  with  Missionary  Aviation  Fellowship, 

undcl  d I ^ ^^•■[J^eaver  recently  began  an  assignment  as  missionary  pilot 
under  dual  appointment  of  MAF  and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Below:  The  EMC  science  center  includes  laboratories  and  a greenhouse  for 
horticill,"^’  growth  studies,  and  ecological  studies.  In  the  experimental 

fa^steT  pf^*ihis"  for  home  economists  in  Lan- 

caster.  Pa.,  this  workshop  group  focused  on  “I  saw  it  happen:  better  diets 

for  the  hungry.  On  the  right  is  Doris  Bomberger  of  the  EMC  home  eco- 
nomics department,  and  beside  her  is  Catherine  Mumaw  of  the  GC  home 
economics  department.  ® 
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HOW  YOUR  CONGREGATION  SUPPORTS 
THE  CHURCHWIDE  BOARDS 
AS  THEY  WORK  WITH  YOU 

Per-Member 


1976 

1977 

Mennonite  Boardof  Congregational  Ministries 

$ 3.50 

$ 4.00 

Mennonite  Board  of  Education 

* 

1.00 

Colleges 

14.00 

15.00 

Seminaries 

6.00 

6.00 

Mennonite  Boardof  Missions 

45.00 

48.00 

Mennonite  Church  General  Board 

2.25 

2.00 

Mennonite  Publishing  House:  supported  by  purchase  of  periodicals, 
books,  curriculum  materials 

Mennonite  Mutual  Aid:  supported  by  enrollment  in  services 


*1 976  asking  for  MBE  included  in  General  Board  asking 


''A  Mennonite  Publication  Board  ...  to  be  the 
literature  communication  facility  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church." 


Two  Days  at  MPH 

by  Nelson  Waybill 


Thursday,  July  22,  1976 

It  s 8:30  a.m.  and  I’m  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  Em- 
ployees have  been  working  for  an  hour  and 
I am  ready  to  collect  material  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House/ 
Publication  Board  to  the  church.  The 
General  Board  is  asking  each  agency  to 
give  an  account  of  what  it  has  been  doing 
— particularly  how  it  has  responded  to 
the  priorities  established  at  Assembly 
’75. 

Congregational  Literature  Division 

At  the  back  of  the  Congregational  Lit- 
erature Division  offices  Laurence  Mar- 
tin, director  of  the  division  is  at  his  desk. 
He  is  editing  Adult  Teacher  for  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Builder.  He  shows  me  a 
copy  he  has  just  received  of  John  Paul 
Wenger’s  book,  Because  God  Loves.  It 
will  be  an  outstanding  resource  for  the 
church  membership  materials. 

He  had  just  completed  a telephone 
conversation  with  Dave  Kroeker  of  the 
Mennonite  Reporter  who  wants  to  print 
Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church  in  the  Reporter.  This  is  the  study 
manual  that  grew  out  of  Assembly  ’75 
discussions  and  has  been  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  for  study  by  our  churches 
during  the  coming  year. 

There  seems  to  be  good  interest  in 
the  book;  2,604  have  been  sold  in  the 
first  ten  weeks.  In  addition,  1,082  free 
copies  were  mailed  to  pastors  of  the 
church,  one  copy  for  each  pastor.  How- 
ever, Laurence  tells  me  there  is  even 
more  interest  in  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church  which  was  a second 
major  concern  of  Assembly  ’75.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  1,082  copies  sent  free  to 
pastors,  6,614  of  these  have  been  sold. 


Nelson  Waybill  is  director  of  church  and 
community  services  at  Mennonite  Pubiishing 
House, 


Marjorie  Waybill  is  next  in  my  path,  so 
I stop  at  her  desk.  She  is  working  on 
Grade  5,  Quarter  2 of  The  Foundation 
Series.  It’s  the  study  of  Amos  calling 
the  king  and  his  people  to  God’s  way. 
Marjorie  is  checking  that  the  word  pic- 
tures used  will  be  understood  by  children 
and  will  help  them  comprehend  what 
Amos  is  saying.  She  is  also  evaluating  the 
teaching  methods  to  insure  that  they  are 
usable  for  different  styles  of  teaching. 

In  the  next  room,  Levi  Miller  is 

working  on  the  summer  Bible  school 
Grade  9,  Lesson  5.  He  is  verifying  that 
the  pupil  s book  and  the  teacher’s  man- 
ual synchronize  and  that  the  teacher’s 
manual  helps  the  teacher  make  the  best 
use  of  the  material  in  the  pupil’s  book. 

I turn  to  start  out  of  the  office  and 
pass  Sally  Miller.  She  has  a stack  of 

papers  on  her  desk  which  I find  are  let- 
ters and  pages  from  the  1976  Menno- 
nite Yearbook  which  will  be  mailed 
next  month  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
what  was  printed  in  1976  and  ask  for  up- 
dated information  for  the  1977  book. 
She  needs  to  contact  over  500  sources. 

In  the  desk  across  from  Marjorie, 

Ann  Goodworth  has  just  finished  a letter 
from  Laurence  Martin  to  Gerald  Studer 
regarding  Gerald  writing  Uniform  Adult 
Bible  Study  Guide  for  June  to  August  of 
1978.  These  lessons  will  be  on  the  church 
— nature  and  mission.  We  want  them  to 
tie  in  with  the  mission  education  empha- 
sis for  that  year.  Gerald  will  need  to  have 
the  course  to  us  by  July  of  1977. 

Bookstore  Division 

Across  the  hall  from  the  Congregational 
Literature  Division,  Becky  Sprinkle 
has  stacks  of  books  on  her  desk.  They 
are  review  copies  from  publishers  which 
she  is  mailing  to  persons  across  the 
church  for  evaluation.  One  hundred  and 
twenty,  an  average  month,  are  going 
out  today.  Dorothy  Cutrell,  editor  of 
The  Provident  Bookfinder,  will  select 
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the  reviews  which  she  feels  are  most 
useful  for  Bookfinder.  Bookfinder  is  a 
part  of  our  bookstore’s  attempt  to  make 
book  evaluation  service  available  to  any- 
one in  the  church  whether  or  not  they 
live  near  a bookstore.  The  bookstores 
pay  the  $21,000  annual  bill  for  publish- 
ing Bookfinder  since  it  is  free  to  sub- 
scribers. The  stores  also  pick  up  the 
$12,000  tab  for  producing  the  book  cata- 
log each  fall. 

In  the  back  office,  Charles  Shenk,  our 
bookstore  director,  is  working  with  de- 
tails of  a book  buyer’s  meeting.  The 
store  managers,  along  with  book  buyers 
Ken  Reinford  from  the  Souderton  stores, 
Omar  Lapp  from  the  Lancaster  stores, 
Fannie  Zehr  from  Bloomington,  Doris 
Metzler  from  Goshen,  and  Sue  Steiner 
and  Carson  Moyer  from  Ontario,  will  be 
meeting  to  select  merchandise  from  four- 
teen suppliers. 

We  will  be  able  to  get  some  better 
prices  because  of  buying  for  all  stores 
but  the  big  advantage  is  that  the  ideas, 
concerns,  and  evaluations  of  mer- 
chandise our  stores  should  carry  gets 
cross-pollinated  among  these  people. 
Information  from  this  meeting  will  not 
only  set  the  tone  for  merchandise  at 
our  stores  and  what  will  appear  in  our 
own  catalog,  but  this  year  it  will  also 
allow  us  to  run  a mail  order  paperback 
book  sale. 

The  Composing  Room 


I m in  the  Committee  Room  which 
has  been  temporarily  taken  over  by 
typesetting  equipment  which  refused  to 
work  in  the  heat  of  our  Composing 
Room.  Glenn  Millslagle  is  on  his  knees 
putting  IBM  program  cards  in  order. 
He  leaves  for  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
as  soon  as  possible  to  have  a directory 
set  for  Mennonite  Business  Associates. 
The  directory  is  past  due.  We  had  ex- 
pected our  new  typesetting  equipment  to 
be  in  operation  before  now,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  depend  on  it  to 
produce  this  directory. 


Voi  1 

1 \ 

J 
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We  are  upgrading  our  typesetting 
equipment  to  give  a larger  selection  of 
type  styles  and  a greater  variety  of 
sizes  that  we  can  machine  produce.  Now 
anything  as  large  as  a Gospel  Herald 
article  head  must  be  set  one  letter  at  a 
time  on  a typositor.  With  the  new  equip- 
ment, everything  but  the  title  Gospel 
Herald  will  be  produced  by  machine  as 
the  rest  of  the  material  produced.  The 
computer  in  the  typesetting  equipment 
will  also  determine  the  end  of  a line  and 
where  words  shall  be  hyphenated. 

I leave  the  Committee  Room  and  go 
into  the  Composing  Room.  John  Korn- 
haus,  our  maintenance  man,  has  the 
place  pretty  well  torn  up  re-doing  the 
ceiling  and  getting  ready  to  install  air- 
conditioning  so  we  can  move  the  new 
typesetting  equipment  to  where  it  belongs. 
It’s  ironic  that  we  can  get  employees 
to  work  in  85-  and  90-degree  temper- 
atures, but  when  a machine  balks,  we 
air-condition  the  area. 

I stop  at  the  proofreader’s  office.  Faith 
Landis  and  Kathy  Haddad  are  proof- 
reading the  book.  Mysticism  and  the  Early 
South  German- Austrian  Anabaptist  Move- 
ment 1525-1531.  They  are  checking  foot- 
notes of  which  there  are  about  150 
per  chapter.  It’s  a difficult  job.  Dolores 
Rizza  is  doing  preliminary  work  before 
starting  on  the  first  Foundation  Series 
manuscripts  (Grade  3,  Quarter  1).  She  is 
checking  with  editors  and  designers  to  be 
sure  she  understands  the  style,  formats, 
heading,  structure,  and  titling  so  that  she 
will  not  only  catch  misquotes,  misspellings, 
and  poor  grammar,  but  will  also  recognize 
where  the  typist  has  asked  for  setting  style 
not  consistent  with  what  is  desired.  One 
keyboard  operator  is  setting  copy  for 
Twos  Seeding  Time,  a new  book  by 
John  Ruth  about  the  Mennonites  in  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

Another  is  working  on  the  Franconia 
Conference  News  and  the  other  is  working 
on  Lesson  3 of  the  summer  Bible  school 
Grade  9 teacher’s  manual.  As  I come 
back  into  the  Assembly  Room,  the  aroma 
of  coffee  is  strong.  It  is  9:45  a.m.  Our 
minute  of  silent  prayer  will  come  in  just 
four  minutes  followed  by  a ten-minute 
coffee  break. 

Friday,  July  23,  1976 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  I didn’t  get 
back  to  this  report  yesterday.  From  ten 
o’clock  on  was  nothing  but  people  with 
questions  and  letters  that  needed  imme- 
diate attention.  Paul  Lederach  stopped 
me  during  rest  break  to  share  a letter 
from  the  Northwest  Conference  request- 
ing someone  to  attend  their  fall  session 
to  discuss  The  Foundation  Series.  Paul  has 
been  spending  the  major  part  of  his 
time  on  the  road  this  summer  attending 
conferences  and  meeting  with  churches,  to 
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help  people  understand  this  new  Sunday 
school  curriculum  which  is  to  be  available 
with  the  September-November  quarter  of 
1977.  Since  the  Congregational  Literature 
Division  staff  is  planning  workshops  and 
training  sessions,  I want  to  check  with 
Laurence  Martin  to  be  sure  we  do  not 
duplicate  efforts  needlessly. 


In  the  secretarial  office  of  the  Periodical 
Division  Elva  Yoder  is  about  to  type  the 
“Mennoscope  ” material  that  Dave  Hostet- 
ler has  edited  for  the  August  3 issue  of 
Gospel  Herald.  Joyce  Millslagle  is  typing 
requisitions  for  payment  of  money  to 
authors  from  whom  we  have  purchased 
articles  for  With  magazine  and  Roxie 

Yoder  is  busy  writing  to  ministers  and 
church  secretaries  for  addresses  of 
newlyweds.  If  their  address  is  not  included 
with  the  wedding  announcement,  we 
must  write  to  secure  it. 

I walk  past  the  girls  to  the  corner  of- 
fice and  find  Dan  Hertzler  behind  his 
desk.  In  front  of  him  are  the  results  of 
the  Gospel  Herald  reader  survey  which 
were  taken  earlier  this  year.  Dan,  with 

Dave  Hostetler,  has  been  going  through 
the  reports  to  see  how  the  information 
can  help  them  put  together  an  even 
better  Gospel  Herald.  They  find  greater 
interest  in  the  Gospel  Herald  now  than 
in  1971  when  a similar  survey  was  taken. 
As  usual,  the  most  avidly  read  section 
of  the  Herald  is  the  news,  but  Dan 

is  also  pleased  to  note  that  nearly  half 

the  people  responding  gave  the  editorial 
a top  rating.  We  don’t  know  what  it  means 
that  more  men  than  women  find  his 
editorials  of  high  interest. 

Next  door  Dick  Kauffman  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  Hi-Lights,  the 
employee  newsheet  which  is  published 
every  week.  Dick  serves  as  editor  of  this 
paper  as  well  as  of  With  magazine.  As 
soon  as  he  is  finished  with  Hi-Lights 
he  plans  to  write  to  some  poets  telling 
them  of  themes  for  issues  of  With  in  case 
they  have  anything  that  will  relate. 

In  the  next  office,  Dave  Hostetler  is 
working  on  Purpose.  He  edits  Purpose 
in  addition  to  the  news  section  of  Gos- 
pel Herald.  Dave  is  condensing  the  last 
seven  chapters  of  John  Ruth’s  new  book, 
Twas  Seeding  Time,  to  about  one  fourth 


their  present  size.  The  story  started  in 
Purpose  magazine  in  August  and  Dave 
hopes  to  finish  it  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
To  do  so,  he  has  to  reduce  the  last 
seven  chapters. 

He  shared  with  me  a news  release  he 
has  received  from  Gordon  and  Bonnie 
Zook  about  experiences  from  adoptive 
parents’  week  at  Laurelville.  Dave  is 
always  looking  for  ways  of  getting  news 
from  around  the  church  and  would  like 
to  have  more  people  send  him  items  that 
are  of  interest  churchwide.> 

I make  my  last  stop  in  the  Periodical 
division  at  the  office  of  Alice  Hershberger 
and  Helen  Alderfer.  Alice  is  working  on 
a special  issue  of  Story  Friends.  She  en- 
courages her  readers  to  send  her  pictures 
they  have  drawn  and  the  response  has 
been  so  great  that  she  has  not  been  able 
to  print  all  of  them.  This  special  eight- 
page  edition  will  be  almost  entirely  a 
picture  catch-up. 

Helen  Alderfer  has  just  finished 
editing  a story  from  an  83-year-old  lady 
who  “couldn’t  give  up  writing.”  The  story 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  On 
the  Line  and  is  titled  “Fannie  Crosby, 
Singer  of  Songs.  ” I ask  her  about  the 
books  she  has  on  her  desk.  They  are 
books  on  the  family  which  Christian  Living 
is  having  reviewed.  Helen  works  two 
days  a week  on  Christian  Living  in 
addition  to  her  On  the  Line  responsibili- 
ties. As  a magazine  for  families,  Christian 
Living  likes  to  keep  abreast  of  books  on 
the  family.  Helen  just  received  one 
which  she  thinks  is  good  and  has  asked 
Levi  Miller  to  review  it.  She  hopes  he 
will  include  some  of  his  own  family-rais- 
ing experiences  in  his  write-up.  She  reads 
three  family  books  each  week,  usually 
those  which  she  feels  may  be  least 
helpful  and  less  interesting  to  other  re- 
viewers. 


Down  the  hall  from  the  Periodical  Di- 
vision are  the  Business  Offices.  Sherril 
Bentz  is  at  the  accounting  machine  posting 
the  cost  and  labor  for  different  jobs.  As  I 
go  past,  she  is  working  on  the  Ohio 
Evangel.  We  printed  5,500  copies  for 


July-August  and  will  need  to  charge  to  ' 
Ohio  Conference  $131.60  for  paper  and  | 
$19.62  for  postage.  We  will  also  need  i 
to  charge  them  for  19.37  hours  of  de-  U 
sign  time  and  2.7  hours  on  the  printing  ' 
press.  Setting  the  type  took  42.97  hours  , [ 
and  stapling  took  6.94  hours.  Nancy  Keyser  |j 
is  preparing  information  for  paying  J 
suppliers.  She  is  finishing  information  ' 

for  checks  that  will  be  written  this  week. 

They  total  about  $55,000.  Fortunately,  i 

there  were  no  bills  for  paper.  Last  week  j 
one  check  alone  took  $10,000  for  Westvaco. 

There  is  still  a lot  of  ground  to  cover. 

I move  across  the  hall  to  the  Treasurer’s  ' 
Office.  Judy  Farrah  is  going  through  our 
records  to  find  what  invoices  have  not 
been  paid  by  the  Calvary  Mennonite 
Church.  According  to  our  records  they 
have  not  paid  us  for  all  their  purchases  | 
but  they  thought  they  had  paid  every- 
thing. This  is  a common  situation  with  ; 
congregations.  Different  people  are  order- 
ing and  paying  which  sometimes  confuses  j 
us.  John  Beachy,  our  treasurer,  is  re-  i 
viewing  the  amount  of  insurance  we 
carry  on  our  buildings  and  their  contents 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  adequate  in  case 
of  loss  because  of  fire  or  other  damage. 

The  appraiser  told  us  that  the  true  value 
of  our  properties  is  almost  $8,000,000.  | 

The  people  in  the  Computer  Room  have 
just  finished  telephoning  our  cash  register 
equipment  at  the  Argyle  Mall  in  London, 
Ontario,  to  transfer  the  data  about  sales  j 

and  customers  from  its  memory,  located  j 

at  the  store,  to  our  main  computer 
here  at  Scottdale.  This  will  enable  us 
to  quickly  determine  the  kind  of  mer- 
chandise that  is  selling,  the  volume  of 
sales,  and  help  us  keep  on  hand  materials 
our  customers  want.  1 

Out  in  the  Order  Entry  area,  Mabel 
Yoder  is  working  through  a stack  of  cards 
from  the  post  office  giving  addresses  of 
people  who  have  moved  without  telling 
us  of  their  change.  She  has  about  35 
for  the  first  four  days  of  this  week  which 
she  says  is  light.  Fall  and  winter  are 
heavy  when  people  are  making  final  moves  ! 
before  going  to  school  or  going  to  Florida  i 
for  vacation.  Patty  is  separating  the  in- 
voice labels  for  churches  who  are  or-  j 

dering  church  bulletins. 

Paul  Schrock,  our  book  editor,  is  dic- 
tating letters  to  authors  who  have  in- 
quired about  our  publishing  their  manu- 
scripts. He  has  rejected  a book  of  poetry  i 

since  everyone  has  trouble  selling  poetry  I 

books,  and  an  historical  novel  regarding  1 

battles  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  | 

Philistines  because  he  feels  that  it  unduly 
glorifies  war  rather  than  pointing  people 
to  God.  But  he  responded  positively  to  an 
author  who  is  proposing  a novel  on  Peace  i 
Fever  in  Lapland,  a story  about  rebuilding 
a Finnish  village  by  work-campers  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  He  has  also  rejected 
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a fourth  historical  religious  novel  partly 
because  it  is  too  long.  He  questions  if 
anyone  would  be  willing  to  wade  through 
it,  but  he  is  responding  “yes”  to  a sec- 
ond novel,  also  historical,  set  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  The  story  is  about  a Roman  aris- 
tocrat, who  has  been  exposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  struggle  between  a 
military  career  and  claim  of  Christianity. 
Copy  for  the  book  This  Day  is  on  his 
desk.  The  story  is  a fictionalized  account 
of  the  two  thieves  who  died  with  Christ. 
We  will  publish  it  in  February. 

Jack  Scott,  our  Herald  Press  Marketing 
manager  is  looking  at  the  computer  print- 
out of  our  book  sales.  He  is  checking  on 
God  Keeps  His  Promise.  Members  of  the 
book  division  have  just  returned  from  the 
Christian  Booksellers  Association  meeting 
and  Jack  discovered  a good  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  book  there.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  is  adopting  the  book 
as  one  of  its  study  courses.  Jack  says  that 
Christian  Booksellers  was  a good  experi- 
ence. There  were  962  stores  registered 
and  we  wrote  orders  for  over  $10,000 
worth  of  materials.  We  were  one  of 
270  exhibitors  present. 

My  next  stop  is  Maynard  Shetler’s  office. 
He  has  been  talking  over  the  phone  with 
Back  to  the  Bible  Broadcast.  They  want 
to  use  our  new  tract  holder.  He  needs  to 
call  the  tract  manufacturer  to  be  sure 
the  holder  is  on  schedule.  Several  of  the 
secretaries  are  busy  preparing  acknowledge- 
ment letters  for  persons  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  tract  holder  fund.  The 
mold  for  the  new  holder  will  cost  $10,000 
and  since  we  sell  tracts  to  distributors  at 
below  their  full  cost,  we  need  to  raise 
money  to  cover  the  investment. 

Maynard’s  next  project  is  to  write  a 
proposal  of  how  we  as  a publisher  can 
cooperate  with  other  church  agencies,  such 
as  the  Mission  Board  and  the  Institute  of 
Mennonite  Studies,  to  publish  and  distribute 
manuscripts  which  we  do  not  have  the  fi- 
nances or  manpower  to  handle  alone. 
There  are  often  books  and  other 
materials  that  ought  to  be  available  to 
the  church  even  though  only  a limited 
number  of  people  will  use  them.  Since 
the  income  we  receive  on  the  sale  of  our 
products  must  average  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses, there  are  only  a limited  number 
of  items  which  we  can  produce  that 
do  not  “pay  their  way.” 

1 next  stop  in  Stanley  Yoder’s  office. 
He  is  the  Manufacturing  Division  direct- 
or. The  list  of  telephone  numbers  in  front 
of  him  are  for  manufacturers  of  cloth  used 
in  making  books.  He  is  having  trouble 
finding  cloth  for  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School  Hymnal,  The  Complete  Writings 
of  Menno  Simons,  and  The  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia.  He  is  waiting  for  Maynard 
Shetler  to  set  the  quantities  of  summer 
Bible  school  books  needed  so  we  can 


print  covers  for  Grade  7 through  10.  The 
7 through  10  courses  ought  to  be  finished 
by  January  1977  to  be  available  in  time 
for  workshops. 

Over  in  the  design  department,  Tom 
Hershberger,  Alice  Shetler,  and  Maxine 
Schomer  are  all  busy  making  pages  from 
the  copy  of  the  Mennonite  Business  As- 
sociates directory  which  Glenn  Millslagle 
has  brought  back  from  Gettysburg  this 
morning.  Glenn  stayed  up  all  night  to 
see  that  the  job  was  done.  Ivan  Moon, 
one  of  our  artists,  is  doing  an  illustra- 
tion for  the  On  the  Line  story,  “Learning 
to  Follow  Jesus.  ” It  is  a real  life  ex- 
perience of  Henry  J.  Fast. 


I go  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  second 
floor  where  the  Shipping  and  Receiving 
and  Finishing  departments  are  housed. 
In  the  Shipping  room,  Neal  and  Carmen 
are  busy  filling  Minister’s  Book  Club 
orders  for  the  books  Cotton  Patch  Para- 
bles of  Liberation,  A Dream  for  America, 
Maybe  I Sound  Like  a Nut,  But  That’s 
the  Way  I See  It,  Christ  in  the  Country 
Club,  and  Walking  in  the  Resurrection. 
Through  the  Minister’s  Book  Club,  we 
try  to  acquaint  our  pastors  with  Herald 
Press  publications  by  giving  them  the 
chance  to  buy  a single  copy  of  the  book 
at  a discount  price.  Five-hundred  and 
seventy-two  of  our  pastors  are  in  the 
club.  On  the  average,  about  three-fourths 
of  them  take  the  books  offered. 

The  rest  of  the  department  is  busy 
filling  orders  taken  at  Christian  Book- 
sellers. There  are  four  carts  of  books 
waiting  to  be  packed  and  the  conveyor 
is  full  of  boxes  on  their  way  to  the  pos- 


I cross  to  the  Finishing  Department.  I 
know  what  to  expect  since  this  is  Fri- 
day morning.  The  double  M folder,  the 


McCaine  stitcher-trimmer,  and  the  perio- 
dical mailing  people  are  all  busy  with  Gos- 
pel Herald.  The  printing  was  finished 
last  night  on  the  press  downstairs  and 
the  folding,  trimming,  stapling,  and  mail- 
ing have  started  this  morning.  It  will  be 
unusual  if  all  24,000  copies  of  the  GH  are 
not  in  mailbags  on  their  way  to  customers 
this  afternoon. 

I can  hear  the  squeal  of  the  mini- 
binder so  I check  what  is  happening 
there.  The  squeal  is  from  the  knife 
chopping  off  the  back  edge  of  each  sheet 
of  the  folded  paper  so  that  glue  can 
be  applied  individually  to  the  sheets 
to  bind  them  to  the  cover.  Rheda  Sala 
and  Joanne  Anderson  are  putting  togeth- 
er copies  of  the  Cotton  Patch  Parables 
of  Liberation  and  I see  that  Lowell 
Hershberger  and  Edith  Kropp  are 
trimming  them  on  the  three-knife  trimmer 
This  printing  will  be  for  15,000  copies. 


My  last  stop  is  the  pressroom.  I go  to 
the  basement  where  the  presses  are 
located.  In  the  camera  room  Lome  Byer 
is  photographing  copy  for  Missionary 
Messenger,  the  Lancaster  Conference 
paper  which  we  print  for  them.  Don 
Echard  is  fastening  the  negatives  into 
large  multi-page  sheets.  Don  Frick 
is  developing  printing  plates  for  the 
Indiana-Michigan  Gospel  Evangel.  The 
large  perfector  press  is  broken  down.  We 
run  it  two  shifts  and  do  most  of  our 
printing  on  it.  John  Kornhaus  and  Joe 
Yoder  who  had  been  upstairs  working 
are  on  their  backs  between  the  banks 
of  cylinders  making  a repair.  The 
tympan  sheet  on  the  takeoff  cylinder 
has  a hole  and  needs  to  be  replaced. 
Jess  Sprinkle  and  Walter  Anderson  are 
getting  materials  ready  to  start  printing 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished.  Both  are 
interested  in  getting  on  the  job  because 
they  will  be  on  vacation  next  week. 

Which  reminds  me — the  question  of 
vacation  is  one  we  need  to  decide 
soon.  So  many  of  our  staff  members 
want  to  be  at  Assembly  77,  that  pro- 
duction would  be  difficult  during  that 
week.  The  contacts  at  Assembly  are 
important  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
church  and  staying  acquainted  with  the 
concerns  that  we  encourage  as  many  of 
our  staff  members  as  possible  to  be  there. 
So  we  plan  to  close  the  Publishing  House 
for  the  week  of  June  20  to  24,  1977. 
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Black  Caucus  Assembly 
Held  at  CampTel  Hai 


The  Third  Annual  Black  Caucus  As- 
sembly of  the  Mennonite  Church  took 
place  Aug.  6-8  at  Camp  Tel  Hai  at 
Honey  Brook,  Pa.  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  Assembly  was  “The  Family  of 
God”  The  Philadelphia  area  churches 
helped  to  host  the  meeting  in  spirit  and 
arrangements.  Delegates,  pastors,  and 
families  from  black  and  integrated  con- 
gregations from  New  York  to  California 
were  welcomed  by  Moderator  Leslie 
Francisco  and  local  arrangements  person 
Raymond  Jackson.  Tony  Brown  of  MCC 
and  Eugene  Norris  of  the  Burnside  con- 
gregation, Columbus,  Ohio,  helped  to 
bring  praise  to  God  in  song. 

Saturday  morning,  Sylvester  Outley’s 
topic  “Family  Beautiful”  continued  the 
theme  as  he  spoke  about  man/God 
relationships  and  often  referred  to  Mat- 
thew 6:33.  “Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  ” Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  man  is  made 
in  God’s  image,  and  it  takes  a lifetime 
to  become  the  beautiful  individual  God 
intended  him  to  be. 

In  the  business  session,  new  members 
were  appointed  to  the  Black  Council: 
Ruth  Fuller,  Frances  Jackson,  Vasco 
Boyd,  Fred  Pittman. 


Reports  were  given  and  the  goals  and 
priorities  for  the  coming  years  were 
established  in  areas  dealing  with  church 
leadership,  family,  race  relations,  and 
the  like. 

Leslie  Francisco  gave  an  inspiring  mes- 
sage Saturday  evening.  He  used  Ephesians 
3:13-21  in  speaking  on  “The  Family  of 
God.” 

Sunday  morning  Bible  study  was  led  by 
Herman  Washington.  Then  Raymond 
Jackson  challenged  the  group  in  his  mes- 
sage to  pray  and  work  at  winning  the 
people  to  Christ  who  know  you  better 
than  any  other  person,  “your  family.  ” 
The  fellowship  meal  and  last  message 
left  in  the  minds  of  those  attending  the 
Black  Caucus  Assembly  the  need  to  build 
the  kingdom  of  God  with  members  of  their 
families  becoming  citizens  of  that  kingdom. 
— Dwight  J.  McFadden,  Jr. 

Justice,  Militarism  — 

Issues  of  Concern 

The  need  to  continue  tackling  peace- 
related  questions  working  in  peace  edu- 
cation and  peacemaking  both  in  North 
America  and  overseas  was  evident  at 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Peace 


Section  (International)  and  Peace  Sec- 
tion (U.S.)  executive  committee  meetings  | 
held  in  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  23-24.  Peace  1 
Section  (International)  combines  Canadian 
and  U.S.  peace  committees. 

Discussion  centering  in  plans  for  peace 
conferences,  education  programs,  and  task 
forces  which  dominated  both  agendas  i 
signaled  continuing  vigor  in  trying  to 
make  peace  concerns  vital  among  Men- 
nonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  despite  ; 
the  current  climate  of  no  active  war  in-  I 
volvement  or  draft  in  North  America. 

“Our  Mennonite  peace  position  is 
getting  scattered  and  watered  down,  ” 
commented  Urbane  Peachey,  Peace  Sec- 
tion (International)  executive  secretary. 
“Many  would  find  the  statements  of  H. 

S.  Bender  or  John  Lapp,  Sr.,  to  be  too 
radical  today.” 

The  two  executive  committees  met  to 
define  issues  and  recommendations  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Annual  Peace  Section 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  November  when 
the  entire  memberships  of  Peace  Section, 
an  internationally  oriented  body,  and  its 
two  national  suborganizations.  Peace  Sec- 
tion (U.S.)  and  the  MCC  (Canada)  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Social  Concerns, 
meet  to  give  direction  for  the  upcoming 
year. 

The  question  of  whether  and  how  Men- 
nonites  should  work  in  socialist  countries, 
the  relationship  of  peace  and  justice,  and 
witnessing  against  militarism  emerged  as 
important  issues  in  the  Peace  Section  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting. 

The  full  memberships  of  the  three  MCC 
peace  bodies  are  scheduled  to  meet  Nov. 
18-20  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  At  that  time 
John  A.  Lapp,  Peace  Section  chairperson, 
will  report  to  the  section  on  his  upcoming 
trip  as  part  of  an  MCC  delegation  travel- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  in  October. 

The  section  will  also  hear  John  Howard 
Yoder  address  the  question  of  the  peace- 
making task  against  his  background  of  the 
past  year  which  included  part-time  Peace 
Section  work  in  Europe.  South  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  serving  as 
the  Historic  Peace  Churches  representa- 
tive at  the  Nairobi  General  Assembly  in 
working  on  a World  Council  of  Churches 
study  project  on  violence  and  nonviolence. 

Nigeria  Directors 
Put  People  First 

Permitting  their  home  to  become 
“Grand  Central  Station,”  making  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  teach,  insuring  the 
primary  importance  of  personal  relation- 
ships — all  these  were  part  of  life  in 
Nigeria  for  Ray  and  Ruth  Horst,  who 
recently  returned  from  an  assignment 
as  country  directors  for  MCC’s  Teachers 
Abroad  Program. 
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Ray,  Ruth,  Carolyn  and  Ray  Edward  Horst. 

Part  of  their  time  was  taken  up  with 
government  and  legal  business.  Another 
block  of  time  was  dedicated  to  the  TAP- 
ers  and  their  needs.  In  addition,  the 
Horsts  spent  a great  deal  of  time  culti- 
vating and  enjoying  relationships  with 
people  in  their  community. 

Grappling  with  the  details  of  immigra- 
tion and  teacher  placement  in  govern- 
ment ministries  and  offices  required 
both  time  and  patience,  the  Horsts  noted. 
“Sometimes  it  would  take  weeks  or  even 
months  to  get  air  freight  cleared  through 
customs,  ” Ruth  explained. 

Living  in  Jos,  a city  in  the  center  of 
the  area  where  TAPers  work  in  Nigeria, 
Horsts  also  took  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  the  teachers  with  necessary 
items.  When  bottled  gas  came  in,  it  had 
to  be  bought  immediately  before  the  sup- 
ply ran  out,  and  so  the  Horsts  stocked  up 
for  everyone.  Ruth  often  purchased  fresh 
produce  to  send  along  to  TAPers  in  out- 
lying areas. 

The  Horsts  attempted  to  visit  every 
TAPer  a couple  of  times  each  year  to 
be  aware  of  their  work  and  their  par- 
ticular problems.  “But  almost  every  week 
someone  was  in  town,”  Ruth  continued. 
“Our  house  was  the  base  they  worked 
from.” 

Migration  Demands 
Expansion,  Bechterdissen 

On  Aug.  14  the  members  of  the  Men- 
nonite  church  at  Bechterdissen,  West 
Germany,  met  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  basic  structure  of  the  new 
addition  to  their  church  building. 

The  rough  brickwork  has  been  completed 
and  the  addition  is  under  roof. 

“We  are  thankful  to  all  of  you  for  your 


help  in  this  work  through  counsel,  pray- 
ers, and  gifts.”  said  Hans  Huebert,  mem- 
ber of  the  church  board.  North  American 
Mennonites  through  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  contributed  $50,000  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  church  facility. 

“We  are  aware  that  this  large  contri- 
bution is  not  a foregone  conclusion,  and 
we  also  know  that  these  funds  did  not 
come  from  an  overflow  fund,”  Huebert 
continued. 

By  the  outset  of  construction  just  after 
Easter,  the  congregation  itself  had  pledged 
to  contribute  $64,000  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  $264,000  in  funds  and  labor  dur- 
ing the  building.  “Most  of  the  work  has 
been  done  without  pay  by  volunteers 
from  the  congregation,”  Huebert  re- 
ported. “We  are  delighted  that  there  is 
always  a group  of  youth  on  hand  to  help.” 

Although  a hot,  dry  summer  has  made 
it  difficult  for  the  workers,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  addition  has  proceeded  smoothly 
and  without  mishap. 

Additional  Sunday  school  rooms  will  be 
provided  in  the  basement  of  the  new  ad- 
dition, while  on  the  main  floor  what  has 
been  the  length  will  become  the  width, 
and  the  new  auditorium  will  seat  450 
people. 

Bechterdissen,  founded  in  the  1950s  by 
Mennonites  from  Russia  and  Prussia,  is 
an  example  of  what  is  happening  in  sev- 
eral German  Mennonite  communities.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  a small  but  steady 
stream  of  Mennonites  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
existing  congregations  to  the  point  where 
accommodation  has  become  a problem. 

Relatives  joined  relatives  in  commun- 
ities such  as  Bechterdissen  and  wanted  to 
join  the  church  through  baptism  or  mem- 
bership transfer. 

“Our  congregation  grew  so  large  that 
our  church  was  too  small,  so  in  addition 
to  the  church  we  obtained  a large  room 
in  the  city  of  Bielefeld  for  services,”  Hue- 
bert explained. 

However,  more  Mennonite  families  be- 
gan to  settle  in  Bielefeld,  and  now  fac- 
ilities at  both  Bechterdissen  and  Biele- 
feld are  too  small. 

This  addition  to  the  Bechterdissen  church, 
originally  built  with  the  help  of  MCC 
Paxmen,  will  provide  more  adequate  fac- 
ilities for  the  Bechterdissen  congregation. 
The  group  at  Bielefeld  is  currently  search- 
ing for  a suitable  building  to  serve  as 
church  or  real  estate  on  which  they  can 
build  a church. 

The  building  contribution  by  North 
American  Mennonites  through  MCC  is 
part  of  a larger  cooperative  program  run 
jointly  by  International  Mennonite  Or- 
ganization (IMO)  and  MCC.  The  remain- 
der of  the  program  is  aimed  at  meeting 
the  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
immigrants  as  they  step  into  Western 


culture  from  a setting  where  they  are 
regarded  as  second-class  citizens  and 
must  struggle  to  hold  their  faith. 


Hershey  Leaman 


Leaman  Becomes  Associate 
Overseas  Secretary,  EMBM 

Hershey  Leaman, 
recently  returned  from 
Kenya,  became  as- 
sociate secretary  in 
the  overseas  office 
of  the  Eastern  Mis- 
sion Board  as  of 
Sept.  1.  He  and  his 
wife,  Norma,  had 
served  as  mission- 
aries in  Eastern  Afri- 
ca since  1960. 

Hershey  has  held 
various  positions  with  Eastern  Board  in 
Somalia,  Tanzania,  and  Kenya.  His  most 
recent  assignment  was  general  director 
for  the  Eastern  Africa  Area  Office  in  Nair- 
obi, Kenya,  coordinating  and  relating  to 
activities  of  Mennonite  churchmen  in  Tan- 
zania, Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and 
Sudan.  He  was  also  made  available  by 
Eastern  Board  to  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee to  direct  MCC  interests  in  Eastern 
Africa  from  1965-1976. 

The  job  he  said  was  “hardest  to  let 
go”  was  that  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
Africa  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
Fellowship  (AMBCF).  He  enjoyed  the  pan- 
African  involvement  of  this  group.  He  was 
elected  to  this  office  by  representatives 
of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Africa,  re- 
ceiving a “local  mandate  from  Africa  ra- 
ther than  from  North  America,”  Her- 
shey said.  A similar  thing  happened  when 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  Eastern  Africa 
chose  his  successor,  Joseph  Shenk,  who 
recently  transferred  from  Tanzania  to 
Nairobi. 

Hershey  is  deeply  interested  in  rela- 
tionships with  the  churches  overseas.  ““I 
don’t  feel  as  if  we  have  done  well  in 
mission  after  having  started  churches 
overseas,  ” Hershey  says,  ““particularly 
in  terms  of  developing  mutual  and  deep 
relationships  where  we  encounter  each 
other  honestly  and  openly.  ” He  wants 
to  work  on  that  aspect  of  mission  in  his 
new  assignment. 

The  Leamans  believe  that  the  African 
people  have  many  values  that  are  needed 
in  America,  such  as  simple  living,  the 
way  in  which  extended  families  care  for 
each  member,  and  respect  and  love  for 
elderly  persons.  “There  are  many 
values  we  can  learn,  ” Hershey  says, 
““if  we  are  open  to  listen  to  each  other.  ” 

Their  address  as  of  October  1 will  be 
220  Cooper  Avenue,  Landisville,  PA 
17538. 
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Thirty-Four  Oriented  for  VS 

Thirty-four  Volunteer  Service  workers 
were  oriented  Aug.  15-20  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  before  leaving  to  assignments  in 
Eastern  and  Midwest  North  America. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Joetta  Hand- 
rich,  Grand  Marais,  Mich.,  to  Champaign- 
Urbana,  111.;  Steve  Nussbaum,  Kidron, 
Ohio,  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  V.  Lee  Peder- 
sen, Shelby,  Mont.,  to  Champaign- 
Urbana,  111.;  James  Wagler,  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  to  Omaha,  Neb.;  Martin  and  Fran 
Luther,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to  Elkhart,  Ind. 
(VS  resident  couple  at  Mennonite  Church 
Offices);  and  John  and  Kathleen  Lenshyn, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  to  London,  Ont. 

Second  row:  Nancy  O Harra,  Harper, 
Kan.,  to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; Judy 
Swartzendruber,  Shickley,  Neb.,  to  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.;  Kathy  Miller,  Berlin,  Ohio,  to 
Champaign-Urbana,  111.;  Linda  Powell, 
Amelia,  Va.,  to  Champaign-Urbana, 
111.;  Renae  Hilligoss,  Washburn,  111.,  to 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Adrienne  Delgardo, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Judy  Conrad,  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  Scran- 
ton, Pa.;  and  Debbie  Androsko,  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Third  row:  Elaine  Helmuth,  Bristol, 

Ind.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Louise  Miller, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Lynette  Maust,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to 
London,  Ont.;  Wanita  Hoylman,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  to  Eureka,  111.;  Marsha  Fisher, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Richmond,  Va.;  Edith 
Fenton,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  (temporary 
assignment  to  Eureka,  111.);  and  Phil 
and  Mary  Mininger  (with  Marijohn), 
Harrisonburg,  Va,,  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Front  row:  Richard  Lewman,  Per- 

kasie.  Pa.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Barbara 
Unternahrer,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  to  Champ- 
aign-Urbana, 111.;  Jeannette  Buller, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Pearl  River,  Miss.; 
Susan  Martin,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Blue 
Diamond,  Ky. ; Susan  Gotwals,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mike  Zehr,  Poland, 


Ohio,  to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Willis 
Hunsberger,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  to  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.;  and  Connie  Zehr, 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio. 

Not  pictured:  Ruth  and  Clayton  Steiner 
(with  Kevin,  Duane,  Bruce,  and  Kimber- 
ly), Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Champaign-Urbana, 
111. 

Rem  pels  Assigned 
to  Brasilia 

Erwin  and  Angela  Rempel,  missionaries 
under  the  General  Conference’s  Com- 
mission on  Overseas  Mission,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  capital  city  of  Brasilia 
and  its  satellite  cities  of  Gama  and  Ta- 
guatinga. 

The  Rempels,  the  first  General  Con- 
ference missionaries  in  Brazil,  will  move 
to  Brasilia  at  the  end  of  this  year  after 
finishing  language  training  in  Campinas. 

Their  assignment  was  made  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Evangelical  Mennonite 
Churches  of  Brazil  (AEM),  a joint  body 
which  includes  German-  and  Portu- 
guese-speaking congregations,  as  well 
as  missionaries. 

The  assignment  was  made  at  a July 
22-26  meeting  of  AEM  which  was  in 
preparation  for  a major  mission  strategy 
conference  now  rescheduled  for  January 
1977.  This  planning  meeting  is  expected 
to  clarify  the  need  for  new  missionary 
personnel,  and  the  two  cooperating  North 
American  mission  boards  (Mennonite 
Church  and  General  Conference  Menno- 
nite Church)  will  receive  specific  re- 
quests from  AEM  regarding  personnel 
and  finances. 

Present  at  the  AEM  meeting  in  July 
were  representatives  of  the  Brazilian 
churches,  missionaries,  Lawrence  Greaser 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  Hec- 
tor Valencia  and  J.  K.  Klassen  of  the 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission. 


Couple  Will  Read 
for  Tunica  Tribe 

The  Tunica  Indians,  a small  tribe  in 
Marksville,  La.,  will  soon  receive  help 
in  reading  and  writing  from  Steve 
and  Anne  Egli.  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  opens  a new  area  of  ser- 
vice with  their  placement  of  the  Eglis 
on  Oct.  1. 

The  Eglis  come  to  Marksville  at  the 
request  of  the  Tunicas.  Because  the 
Tunicas  did  not  fit  into  either  black  or 
white  schools  during  the  time  when  rac- 
ial segregation  was  still  widely  practiced, 
they  are  largely  illiterate.  Only  one 
member  of  the  tribe  can  read.  Part 
of  the  Eglis’  job  will  be  reading  and 
explaining  bills,  mail,  and  advertise- 
ments. 

Another  part  of  the  Eglis’  assignment 
will  be  to  serve  as  spokespersons  for 
the  Tunicas  to  the  federal  government 
with  the  Institute  for  the  Development 
of  Indian  Law  (IDIL),  which  is  already 
working  to  gain  federal  recognition  for 
the  tribe. 

Because  the  Tunicas  did  not  or- 
ganize under  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  therefore  are  not  recog- 
nized as  native  Americans,  they  are 
denied  the  funds  and  programs  avail- 
able to  native  Americans  through  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  “Pover- 
ty, ” says  Tuncia  Chief  Joseph  Pierite, 
“is  the  only  life  Indians  know.”  The 
Tunicas  supplement  their  meager  state 
welfare  checks  with  income  from  pecan 
trees  and  the  rent  from  farmers  who  use 
their  land. 

Besides  illiteracy  and  poverty,  the 
Tunicas  also  face  legal  problems.  A re- 
port on  the  Tunicas  from  the  IDIL 
says:  “The  Tunicas  are  caught  in  vic- 
ious cycle  where  they  borrow  to  pay 
debts,  fail  to  pay  their  creditors,  incur 
court  costs  and  pay  new  balances  . . . 
all  without  being  able  to  read  the  terms, 
the  summons,  the  judgments  or  the 
new  arrangements.”  MCC  hopes  the 
Eglis  can  advise  on  minor  legal  problems 
such  as  these. 

Friesen  Communicates 
Middle  East  Concerns 
in  Washington 

LeRoy  Friesen’s  assignment  in  Israeli - 
occupied  West  Bank  was  not  completed 
when  he,  Carol,  and  their  three  children 
left  Jerusalem.  The  Friesens  had  given 
leadership  to  a social  program  in  the  tense 
and  difficult  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank, 
where  relations  between  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  have  become  increasingly  strained 
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Jack  Robertson  of  Senator  Mark  Hatfield’s  staff  discusses  Middle  East  concerns  with  LeRoy  Friesen 
(center)  and  Delton  Franz  (right). 


in  this  past  spring’s  demonstrations  and 
violent  conflicts. 

Upon  leaving  Jerusalem,  one  final  as- 
signment awaited  them  in  the  capital  of 
their  own  country.  Five  years  in  Jeru- 
salem was  followed  with  five  days  in 
Washington,  in  a task  no  less  demanding 
than  the  one  left  behind. 

It  was  an  effort  to  convey  to  40  Con- 
gressmen, State  Department  officials, 
and  staff  advisers  the  urgency  of  under- 
standing more  fully  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  the  3.5  million  Palestinian  people 
aspiring  to  achieve  self-determination  and 
nationhood.  Friesen  emphasized  the  right 
of  Israel  to  exist  as  a state  and  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  U.S.  in  having  sup- 
ported Israel  in  the  realization  of  that 
objective. 

At  the  same  time,  he  emphasized  to 
members  of  Congress  that  American 
policy  in  support  of  Israel  should  not 
preclude  the  right  of  Palestinians  to 
achieve  self-determination  and  a home- 
land. 

In  various  congressional  offices  sym- 
pathetic to  MCC’s  ministry  and  concern 
for  the  West  Bank  Palestinian  people, 
the  observation  was  made  that  similar 
expressions  of  concern  for  Palestinians 
were  seldom  heard  from  other  groups. 
Even  among  the  larger  Christian  denom- 
inations there  is  quietude  on  this 
critical  issue. 

Friesen’s  assignment  was  made  by  Men- 
nonite  Central  Committee. 

His  intense  and  extended  contacts  with 
many  elements  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
including  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO),  together  with  MCC’s 
humanitarian,  nonpolitical  stance,  were 
seen  by  the  Jewish  leaders  and  govern- 
ment officials  contacted  as  unique 


strengths  — assets  which  prompted  them 
to  encourage  Mennonites  to  involve  their 
Middle  East  personnel  in  similar  ex- 
changes with  other  American  Jewish 
leaders  and  government  leadership.  — 
Delton  Franz 

Husband-Wife  Team 
Will  Present  Workshops 

A husband-wife  team  will  work  on 
two  separate  projects  — a peace  educa- 
tion project  for  the  MCC  Peace  Section 
(U.S.)  and  a social  justice  project  for  the 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  (ESA).  This 
is  the  first  time  MCC  has  shared  workers 
with  the  ESA. 

The  Peace  Section  (U.S.)  project  “The 
Gospel  and  National  Security’  will  focus 
on  such  themes  as  the  relationship  be- 
tween militarism  and  world  hunger,  war 
taxes  and  technological  warfare,  and 
social  violence.  The  program  will  be 
aimed  at  Mennonite  congregations, 
colleges,  and  summer  camps.  “We  feel 
that  one  of  the  root  causes  of  militar- 
ism is  a false  definition  of  national  se- 
curity, ” John  Stoner,  executive  secre- 
tary of  Peace  Section  (U.S.),  says. 
Bev  and  Charles  Lord  will  attempt  to 
alert  churches  to  this  false  definition  and 
present  alternative  ways  of  response. 

Stoner  explained  that  the  education 
project  is  “extremely  urgent  ” because 
many  Mennonites  do  not  understand 
the  problem  of  militarism.  “There  seems 
to  be  a lack  of  a feeling  of  responsibility 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mennonites  pay 
millions  of  war  tax  dollars  every  year.  ” 

Charles  Lord  brings  two  views  on  mil- 
itarism to  this  project.  Before  becoming 
a Mennonite  Brethren  he  was  in  the  navy 
for  four  years.  This  look  at  the  other 


side  has  given  him  a keen  interest  in 
research  and  education  on  the  subject. 
Although  he  and  his  wife,  Bev,  will  be 
based  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  they  will 
travel  across  the  U.S.  during  their  two- 
year  assignment,  holding  workshops,  talk- 
ing with  people,  and  distributing  litera- 
ture half  time  for  MCC  and  half-time 
for  the  ESA. 

The  Lords  will  work  with  the  ESA 
developing  “Discipleship  Workshops  for 
Evangelism  and  Social  Justice.”  ESA 
calls  itself  “a  network  of  scattered  Chris- 
tians ” seeking  to  give  an  evangelical 
expression  to  their  social  concerns.  In 
the  past  ESA  has  held  annual  work- 
shops in  which  they  worshiped,  studied 
the  Bible,  and  discussed  proposals  of 
action  for  a variety  of  issues.  Being 
prophet  and  pastor  to  politicians,  econ- 
omic simplicity,  and  sexism  are  a few  of 
these  issues. 

Bolivians  Sponsor  Retreat 

Bolivian  Mennonites  — including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German-speaking  colony 
at  Tres  Palmas — participated  in  a spiritual 
retreat  on  Aug.  15. 

Attending  were  representatives  of  the 
churches  in  Las  Gamas,  Los  Tajibos, 
Cosorio,  La  Crucena,  San  Julian,  and  Don 
Lorenzo,  along  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteers,  missionaries,  and 
representatives  of  the  General  Conference  s 
Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  and  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

“We  started  the  morning  activities 
with  a warm  welcome  for  all  the  par- 
ticipants and  with  a period  of  praise  to 
Jesus  Christ  followed  by  Bible  readings 
and  testimonies,  ” said  Nain  Caballero,  a 
Bolivian  lay  church  worker. 

“After  praising  God  with  our  songs, 
prayers,  and  testimonies,  Hector  Valencia 
(COM  secretary  for  Latin  America) 
preached  the  sermon  based  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (Mt.  5:38-48). 

After  the  sermon  the  participants  were 
divided  into  five  groups  for  prayer.  Some 
were  under  the  trees;  some  sat  on  the 
ground.  All  were  in  a prayerful  mood, 
thanking  God  for  the  retreat,  interceding 
for  the  needs  of  the  church.  These  were 
moments  of  real  communion  with  God, 
said  Caballero. 

At  the  end  of  the  retreat  each  commun- 
ity explained  the  work.  Hugo  Ribera  and 
Luisa  Parada  from  Las  Gamas,  for  example, 
explained  how  they  are  working  with  the 
community.  Other  communities  participated 
with  readings  from  the  Bible. 

“Particularly  important,  ” said  Caballero, 
“was  the  participation  of  the  brethren 
from  Las  Tres  Palmas,  a German  colony. 
They  presented  several  hymns  in  German. 
No  matter  in  what  language,  the  praise  is 
for  our  God. 
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vs  Retreat  participants  discuss  discipleship  with  resource  person  Ladon  Sheats,  second  from  left. 


Reflection  and  Rain  at  VS  Retreat 


Rain  dripped  through  slender  trees 
blanketing  Big  Ridge  State  Park  in  Ten- 
nessee as  more  than  50  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  volunteers  listened  to 
resource  person  Ladon  Sheats  inside  a 
screened  dining  hall. 

Although  gray  skies  persisted  for  most 
of  the  Labor  Day  weekend  retreat  for 
Eastern  MCC  units,  the  rain  did  not  pre- 
vent the  volunteers  from  reflection  and 
discussion  about  Sheats’  input  on  disci- 
pleship. The  volunteers  sang,  played  in- 


door games,  and  when  the  skies  cleared, 
hiked  along  winding  trails,  played  volley- 
ball, swam,  or  canoed. 

Sheats  gave  five  presentations  in  the 
two  days  in  which  he  emphasized  the  dif- 
ference between  American  cultural  values 
and  the  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  was  a free-wheeling  air  about 
the  retreat.  Volunteers  did  what  they 
chose  in  the  afternoons;  whoever  felt 
responsible  washed  dishes,  and  sessions 
were  changed  or  lengthened  as  needed. 


Derstine  Appointed 
Homes  Director 

Mahlon  Souder, 
chairman  of  Hatfield 
Mennonite  Homes, 

Inc.  board  of  trustees 
has  announced  the 
appointment  of  David 
Derstine,  of  Blooming 
Glen,  Pa.,  as  director 
of  retirement  facili- 
ties on  the  site  re- 
cently purchased  by 
Franconia  Mennonite 
Conference.  The  site 
is  adjacent  to  the  Christopher  Dock  Men- 
nonite High  School,  Kulpsville. 

Derstine,  currently  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Blooming  Glen  Church,  has  informed 
the  congregation  of  his  resignation  ef- 
fective on  Jan.  1.  He  has  served  as 
pastor  of  the  congregation  for  the  past 
25  years.  In  September  1974,  Derstine 
was  commissioned  overseer  for  three 
congregations.  He  will  continue  this  work. 

“The  Franconia  Mennonites  have  been 
fortunate,  ” says  James  C.  Longacre, 
moderator  of  the  Franconia  Conference, 
“to  have  Brother  Derstine  serve  in  his 
various  capacities  within  the  church 
and  conference.  I am  particularly  happy 
that  he  has  chosen  to  continue  serving 
the  conference  and  larger  community  in 
this  key  role.  ...” 

T.  Carroll  Moyer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  elders  of  the  Blooming  Glen 
church,  indicated  Derstine’s  long  min- 
istry was  deeply  appreciated. 

Transfer  at  Washington 
Guest  House 

Saturday,  Sept.  4,  Edward  and  Marian 
Gerber,  of  Orrville,  Ohio,  were  installed 
as  hosts  of  the  Washington  International 
Guest  House  for  a one-year  term  of  ser- 
vice, renewable.  They  replaced  Norman 
and  Arvilla  Souder,  of  Spring  City,  Pa., 
who  had  served  there  for  two  years.  The 
Gerbers  are  both  retired  schoolteachers. 

The  Guest  House  is  run  by  Allegheny 
Conference  Missions  and  Service  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  John  Beachy.  A focal 
committee  carries  the  weight  of  day-to- 
day  decision-making. 

Recently,  when  representatives  of  the 
conference  committee  ate  with  guests 
at  the  House,  they  discovered  seven 
nationalities  participating  in  the  meal. 
Hosts  often  carry  out  the  mission  of  the 
Guest  House  when  they  help  their  guests 
find  housing,  see  major  points  of  inter- 
est, or  find  directions  to  an  appointment. 

Home-away-from-home  is  the  atmos- 
phere the  conference  desires  for  the 
Guest  House.  The  project  is  self-sup- 
porting. 


Fifty  Years  of  Service  Honored 


On  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  Homer  F.  North 
was  honored  by  the  North  Main  St. 
Mennonite  Church  in  Nappanee,  Ind.,  for 
his  50  years  of  ministry.  It  was  a special 
day  for  many  people  as  former  members 
returned  home. 

Congregational  singing  in  the  morning 
service  consisted  of  favorite  songs  led  by 
a former  song  leader,  Ralph  Stahfy,  pastor  of 
Howard-Miami  congregation,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Scripture  and  meditation  was  given  by 
Howard  Zehr,  associate  secretary  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Mini- 
stries, Elkhart. 

Elta  Eicher,  Homer’s  daughter  from 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  Wayne  North,  a son 
from  Kidron,  Ohio,  shared  glimpses  and 
reflections  of  life  at  home. 

Miriam  Hochstetler,  professor  at  Man- 
chester College,  shared  thoughts  and  facts 
received  from  visiting  Homer  on  several 
occasions. 


The  guest  speaker,  J.  C.  Wenger,  pro- 
fessor at  Associated  Biblical  Seminaries, 
Elkhart,  gave  the  history  of  the  church  and 
spoke  on  “The  Man  God  Uses”  listing 
10  qualifications  of  a good  pastor.  Homer 
gave  a response  which  was  followed  by 
excerpts  from  letters  of  people  unable  to 
attend  and  the  Homer  F.  North  Library 
was  formally  established. 

The  closing  was  by  former  pastor  Nor- 
man Lyndaker,  Watertown,  N.Y.  The 
morning  service  was  followed  by  a carry-in 
dinner. 

An  afternoon  program  consisted  of 
choruses  and  then  reflections  by  former 
members  who  are  or  have  been  pastors. 
This  was  followed  by  an  open  house. 

Approximately  420  persons  attended 
the  morning  service  with  300  staying  for 
the  noon  luncheon.  The  afternoon  service 
was  well  attended  with  many  coming  for 
the  open  house.  — Lois  Kandel 
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Stoesz  Appointed  to 
Associate  Executive  Post 

The  Mennonite 
Central  Committee 
Executive  Committee 
has  appointed  Edgar 
Stoesz  to  the  newly 
created  position  of 
associate  executive 
secretary  for  over- 
seas. Stoesz  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  the 
director  of  the  food 
and  development  pro- 
gram which  imple- 
ments the  long-term  plans  of  the  Hills- 
boro Resolution  passed  in  1974. 

As  associate  secretary  for  overseas, 
Stoesz  will  be  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  overseas  program  which  is 
divided  into  areas  each  headed  by  an 
administrator.  The  areas  include  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe  and  North  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Stoesz 
will  also  oversee  the  office  of  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Rural  Development,  and  Ex- 
change Visitor  program  and  the  sponsor- 
ship program. 

The  present  role  of  area  administra- 
tors will  not  be  diminished  by  the  Stoesz 
appointment  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  larger  problems  of  coordination, 
program  planning,  and  accomplishment 
of  program  objectives  may  be  enhanced. 

MCC  Executive  Secretary  William  T. 
Snyder  indicated  that  the  movement  of 
Stoesz  into  the  new  position  will  begin 
early  in  September. 

Study  Guides 
Well  Accepted 

Good  reports  are  coming  in  to  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  office 
I about  the  two  Assembly  study  guides: 
“Biblical  Interpretation  in  the  Life  of  the 
Church”  and  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Life  of  the  Church.” 

In  Scarborough,  Ontario,  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  Warden  Park  Mennonite  Church 
worked  with  the  “Biblical  Interpretation” 
study  guide  this  past  July  and  August. 
Led  by  Eunice  Yantzi,  intern  from  the 
Mennonite  seminary  in  Elkhart,  the  study 
reportedly  helped  them  “bring  together 
and  refine  with  new  learning,  concepts 
developed  in  the  past.”  In  one  of  the 
j sessions  group  members  shared  some  of 
i their  personal  histories  concerning  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Two  of  these  ob- 
servations: “Scriptural  interpretation  is 

influenced  by  what  we  want  it  to  say” 
and  “Living  out  what  we  understand 
leads  us  to  further  truth.” 

Also  during  the  summer  months  mem- 


bers of  the  Assembly  in  Goshen,  Indiana, 
delved  into  the  “Holy  Spirit”  study  guide. 
Congregation  member  Mary  Sprunger 
reported  that  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  series  persons  shared  ways 
in  which  the  study  had  influenced  them. 
One  member  told  of  his  desire  to  treat 
fellow  construction  workers,  especially 
those  with  less  responsibility,  with  the 
same  respect  he  gave  to  supervisors. 
Another  reported  an  experience  of  prayer 
and  healing  for  a friend,  after  conscious- 
ly acting  on  learnings  from  the  study.  As 
the  service  came  to  a close,  a young  man 
reflected:  “Let’s  be  open,  ready  for  what 
God’s  Spirit  would  do  among  us.” 

MBCM  Adds  Five  New 
AV  Resources 

Containing  subject  matter  ranging  from 
television  to  parenthood,  Vietnam  to 
Africa,  five  audiovisual  resources  for  con- 
gregational use  have  been  added  recently 
to  the  AV  library  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Congregational  Ministries.  These  AVs  can 
be  rented  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

TV:  The  Anonymous  Teacher,  15- 

minute  color  film,  produced  by  United 
Methodist  Communications  (1976).  This 
motion  picture  deals  with  the  impact  of 
televised  violence,  racial  and  sexual 
stereotyping,  and  commercials.  Available 
with  leader’s  guide.  Rental:  $15. 

Understanding  Parenthood:  Family  Re- 
lationships. Set  of  five  color  filmstrips, 
three  cassettes  and  scripts;  produced  by 
Parents’  Magazine  Films  (1974).  Indi- 
vidual filmstrip  titles,  with  time  lengths, 
are:  “Becoming  a Family  ” (7:17);  "Dif- 
ferences, Great  and  Small”  (7:50);  “Ex- 
pectations Versus  Realities”  (7:20);  “In- 
dividual Needs  ” (6:33);  and  “Talking  It 
Over  ” (6;42).  Rental:  $5  for  the  set. 

Understanding  Parenthood:  The  Grow- 
ing Parent  (same  information  as  above). 
Individual  filmstrip  titles,  with  time 
lengths,  are:  “New  Responsibilities,  New 
Strengths  ” (6:25);  “Opportunities  for  Self- 
Understanding”  (6:45);  “Communication: 
The  Key  to  Growth”  (7:00);  “Belonging 
to  the  Community”  (11:08);  and  “Love 
Takes  on  a New  Meaning”  (5;53).  Rental: 
$5  for  the  set. 

Vietnam:  A Time  to  Build,  15-minute 
color  filmstrip  with  cassette  soundtrack, 
produced  by  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
(1976).  This  filmstrip  depicts  current  needs 
in  Vietnam  and  outlines  some  of  the 
changes  affecting  church  and  society  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Rental:  $2. 

Good  News  upon  the  Soil  of  Africa; 
16-minute,  80-frame  color  slide  set  with 
cassette  sound  track;  produced  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions  (1976).  This  slide 
set  helps  North  American  Christians  be- 


come acquainted  with  one  of  the  newer 
areas  of  Mennonite  overseas  ministry 
— relating  to  the  African  independent 
churches.  The  title  of  the  slide  set  comes 
from  a Kenyan  folk  singer  describing 
African  Christianity;  the  sound  track 

contains  words  and  music  recorded  live 

in  some  of  the  churches.  Rental;  $3. 

The  Family  Reunion,  Pyle 

Families  can  sing  together  and  families 
can  remember.  They  can  see.  Artists 
can  help  us  to  see  and  hear.  Such  is  the 
contribution  of  Alice  Parker  Pyle  in  her 
musical  compositions. 

She  directed  her  latest  music,  “The 

Family  Reunion,”  especially  for  and  about 
families  at  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church 
Center,  climaxing  Music  Week,  Friday 
evening,  Aug.  13.  Alice  Parker,  best 

known  to  Mennonites  for  the  church 
opera.  Martyrs  Mirror  — 36  performances 
since  its  premiere  in  1971  — has  written 
what  she  calls  a backyard  opera  which 
can  be  shared  by  many  Americans,  who 
want  to  see  and  hear. 

We  have  become  a society  of  he  and  she 
and  the  baby.  In  the  opera  that  is  Ed’s 
boy  who  s gone  off  to  the  city  and  has 
lost  his  name.  Yet  this  anonymous  pilgrim 
in  a world  of  progress  does  want  his 
son  to  meet  his  relatives,  much  as  we 
want  to  hear  the  songs  and  proverbs  of  a 
folk  society. 

For,  of  course,  music,  stories,  and  pro- 
verbs are  the  cultural  wings  of  the  spirit 
of  a folk  society.  The  stories  are  not  here 
but  the  music  and  the  proverbs  are.  The 
music  moves  from  some  original  composi- 
tions to  arrangements  of  “Polly  Put  the 
Kettle  On ””  to  “ Billy  Boy ””  to  “ You  ve  Got 
a Place  at  the  Welcome  Table.  Nursery 
rhymes  and  aphoristic  statements,  ““Early 
to  Bed,  Early  to  Rise,  figure  strongly  in 
the  lyrics.  Many  of  these  arrangements  are 
sung  in  family  groupings. 

Perhaps  the  music  and  words  can  best  be 
described  in  Charlie  (acted  and  sung  ex- 
cellently by  Freeman  Lehman)  and  his  fam- 
ily’s song.  The  first  part  of  the  play  seems 
to  be  preoccupied  with  trying  to  find  out 
where  Charlie  is  and  when  he  will  arrive. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  most  excitement  one  can 
ask  from  a plot  which  has  only  the  comings 
and  goings  at  a family  reunion.  In  any 
case,  Charlie  is  no  letdown.  Charlie,  we  re 
told,  is  the  fellow  who  kissed  all  the  girls 
and  for  whom  all  the  girls  tried  to  bake 
pies.  Now  he  is  married  and  is  strictly 
raising  a large  family.  His  wife  echoes  his 
line.  Charlie  and  his  clan  appear  to  a 
thumping  “Work  for  the  Night  Is  Com- 
ing. ” It  is,  of  course,  comic  at  this  stage, 
but  the  rhythm  becomes  rounded  and  soon 
we  have  the  full  choir  sing  the  rousing 
hymn  until  finally  there  is  a crescendo 
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during  which  we  hear  Charlie  soaring 
along  on  a powerful  tenor  wing.  (There 
may  yet  be  redemption  for  the  sexy  and 
the  strict. ) 

This  is  family  music  with  a little  for 
everyone  from  children  and  games  to 
hymns.  It  is  light  and  fun.  One  could 
certainly  recommend  the  music  to  any 
community  which  cares  about  singing 
or  remembering  its  music  and  proverbs. 

— Levi  Miller 

New  Pix  on  Minority 
Struggles 

The  new  motion  pictures  — both  of 
which  deal  with  the  struggles  of  young 
boys  from  minority  groups  living  in  the 
majority  North  American  culture  — have 
been  added  recently  to  the  audiovisual 
library  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congre- 
gational Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“Angel  and  Big  Joe,”  26-minute  color 
film,  produced  in  1975  by  Learning  Cor- 
poration of  America.  Angel,  a 15-year- 
old  Spanish-speaking  migrant  worker  in 
the  Eastern  U.S.,  sees  a phone  repair- 


A full  weekend  of  activities  is  planned 
for  Goshen  College  alumni  and  friends 
for  Oct.  8 and  9:  class  visitation,  interest 
clinics,  and  an  old  timers’  luncheon,  among 
other  things.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  pre- 
sident, and  his  wife  will  be  active  in  var- 
ious events.  Scheduled  for  12:00  noon 
Saturday  are  various  class  reunions.  The 
annual  alumni  banquet  will  take  place  at 
6:45  p.m.,  Saturday.  Burkholder  will  give 
an  address.  Reservations  for  the  banquet 
should  be  made  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
gave  an  average  of  $260.93  in  1975 
to  the  work  of  the  local  congregation, 
the  district  conference,  and  the  church- 
wide agencies.  This  is  an  increase  of 
5.8  percent  over  the  giving  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  However,  it  is  less  than  one 
half  of  a tithe  of  the  income  which  Men- 
nonite Church  members  received  for  the 
year.  As  Mennonites,  we  have  chosen  to 
relate  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  through 
the  Mennonite  Church.  We  need  to  ask 
ourselves  if  5 percent  of  our  income  is 
a large  enough  investment  in  Menno- 
nite Church  programs. 

The  ninth  annual  Michiana  Menno- 
nite Relief  Sale  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 25  from  6:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
at  Elkhart  County  Eairgrounds,  Goshen, 


man  named  Big  Joe  working  in  the  neigh- 
borhood — and  practically  insists  that  he 
leave  his  other  work  and  come  to  fix 
the  pay  phone  near  Angel’s  temporary 
home.  The  picking  season  is  over,  and 
Angel’s  father  has  gone  to  look  for  work 
in  Arizona.  The  telephone  is  the  only 
link  between  father  and  family.  The 
phone  gets  fixed  and  a friendship  be- 
gins to  grow.  Angel  and  Big  Joe  each 
seem  to  fill  a need  of  the  other  for 
sharing  and  communication.  Rental:  $10. 

“Little  Eagle,”  30-minute  color  film, 
produced  in  1976  by  Ken  Anderson  Eilms. 
Because  Little  Eagle  was  “different,” 
other  boys  in  his  Canadian  Indian  vil- 
lage shunned  him.  This  “difference”  was 
that,  like  his  mother  and  sister.  Little 
Eagle  had  opened  his  heart  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Nick,  who  came  on  a summer’s 
holiday  to  the  village,  seemed  like  a 
real  friend  at  first.  It  soon  became  all 
too  apparent,  however,  that  he  only  in- 
tended to  use  Little  Eagle  for  his  own 
advantage.  This  could  have  been  dis- 
astrous had  it  not  been  for  Hal,  also 
a Christian.  Rental:  $25.  Order  from 

MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 


Ind.  Items  offered  for  sale  may  be  pre- 
viewed at  an  open  house  on  Eriday 
evening  from  5:00  to  9:00.  Snacks  and 
meals,  will  be  available  Eriday  evening 
and  all  day  Saturday. 

John  and  Mary  Pauls,  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  missionaries  in  Cham- 
pa, India,  have  been  asked  by  the  Indian 
government  to  leave  the  country.  A gov- 
ernment courier  came  to  their  door  on 
August  22  with  the  message  that  their 
residence  permit  would  not  be  extended 
past  its  expiration  date,  September  20. 
The  Paulses  are  the  second  General  Con- 
ference missionary  couple  to  be  expelled 
from  India  within  two  months.  Harold 
and  Ruth  Ratzlaff,  India  missionaries 
for  26  years,  were  expelled  from  Korba, 
India,  in  July.  No  official  reasons  were 
given  for  the  expulsion  of  either  couple. 

Allegheny  Conference’s  Boardwalk 
Ministry  closed  on  Aug.  25  for  the  year. 
Being  conducted  largely  by  young  people, 
the  work  benefited  not  only  vacationers, 
but  also  the  young  people  themselves, 
according  to  testimony  given  in  a wrap- 
up  report.  This  year’s  ministry  was  con- 
ducted by  four  couples  and  14  students, 
the  latter  all  from  Eastern  Mennonite 
College. 

Patricia  Erb,  19,  daughter  of  Delbert 


and  Ruth  Erb,  long-term  missionaries  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  was  abducted 
from  her  home  last  week,  and,  as  of 
this  date,  her  whereabouts  are  not  known. 
The  family  will  appreciate  your  prayers 
for  her  safety. 

Women  and  Development,  by  Luann 
Habegger  Martin,  is  now  available  from 
Mennonite  Central  Committee’s  Office 
of  Eood  Production  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment. The  monograph  is  the  third  in  a 
series  that  attempts  to  deal  with  perti- 
nent issues  in  development  from  a Chris- 
tian service  viewpoint.  Previous  mono- 
graphs in  the  series  are  Thoughts  on 

Development  by  Edgar  Stoesz  and  Hu- 
manization and  Development  by  Merrill 
Ewert.  Eor  copies  of  Women  and  Develop- 
ment or  the  other  monographs  write 
Office  of  Eood  Production  and  Rural  De- 
velopment, Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, 21  S.  12th  St.,  Akron,  PA  17501. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School  reg- 
istered a maximum  number  of  students 
and  gained  two  new  staff  members  as 
the  1976-77  school  year  began.  Enroll- 
ment is  280  students,  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  EMHS  and  the  maximum  as 
established  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 

in  light  of  present  facilities.  This  is 
a 2.7  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

There  are  91  seniors,  also  a record 

class  enrollment. 

Fifty  persons  from  North  America, 
Jamaica,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  gath- 
ered at  Moneague  Teachers’  College  in 
Moneague,  Jamaica,  from  Aug.  6-26, 
for  a Maternal  and  Child  Nutrition  Sem- 
inar. The  seminar,  which  was  cospon- 
sored by  Goshen  College,  Bluffton  Col- 
lege, and  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
involved  an  array  of  about  15  Jamaican 
resource  persons  in  addition  to  several 
North  American  lecturers.  The  sessions 
began  with  an  overview  of  nutrition 
in  the  Caribbean,  then  focused  on  special 
facets  such  as  the  impact  of  culture  and 
economics  on  nutrition,  nutrition  educa- 
tion, dietary  patterns  in  Jamaica,  nutri- 
tional needs  of  various  ages  and  types 
of  persons,  child-feeding  practices  and 
malnutrition. 

The  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  has 
taken  action  to  erect  a church  building 
and  a pastor’s  house  in  Arusha,  a cross- 
roads city  of  33,000  in  north  central  Tan- 
zania, 200  miles  south  of  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
Kenneth  Nissley,  associate  overseas  secre- 
tary, says  this  location  is  especially 
strategic  since  it  is  in  a growing  urban 
area  where  about  60  Mennonites  are 
already  living.  Eurther  growth  is  antic- 
ipated simply  as  a result  of  migration 
into  the  city.  In  addition,  Arusha  lies 
midway  between  Dar  es  Salaam  and  most 
of  the  Mennonite  churches  in  Western 
Tanzania.  Nissley  believes  the  Center 
can  serve  as  a link  which  will  enable 
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the  church  to  communicate  and  expand. 

Eastern  Mennonite  High  School, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  has  a new  telephone 
number,  separate  from  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College.  Persons  wishing  to  contact 
the  school  should  dial  (703  ) 433-9107. 
However,  anyone  wishing  to  call  the 
dormitories,  should  still  dial  the  college 
number. 

Duane  and  Karen  Cingerich,  formerly 
serving  the  Berean  Mennonite  congre- 
gation at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  were  in- 
stalled in  the  pastorate  of  the  Springdale 
Mennonite  congregation,  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  on  Sunday  evening.  Sept.  5.  In 
charge  of  the  service  were  Roy  D.  Kiser, 
bishop  of  the  congregation,  and  Lloyd 
Weaver,  Jr.,  overseer  of  the  Warwick  Dis- 
trict, Virginia  Mennonite  Conference. 
The  Gingerichs’  new  address  is  Route  1, 
Lyndhurst,  VA  22952,  and  (703)  942- 
7747  is  their  phone  number. 

Despite  budget  restrictions  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  which  temporarily 
closed  the  M.  T.  Brackbill  Planetarium, 
the  D.  R.  Hostetter  Museum  of  Natural 
History  will  operate  as  usual  this  fall. 
The  museum,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
planetarium  in  EMC’s  science  center, 
will  be  open  to  the  public  each  Sunday 
at  2:00-3:30  p.m.  D.  Ralph  Hostetter, 
professor  emeritus  of  biology  at  EMC 
and  museum  curator,  has  volunteered  his 
services  this  year.  He  and  his  wife,  Kath- 
erine, will  be  present  each  week  to  host 
visitors  and  answer  questions.  The 
planetarium’s  popular  Christmas  pro- 
gram will  likely  be  shown  in  November 
and  December  and  a second  show  may 
run  early  next  year. 

Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Elida,  Ohio, 
having  completed  the  new  addition  to 
the  present  church  building,  announced 
a building  dedication  and  homecoming 
for  Sept.  25  and  26.  A chicken  barbecue, 
entertainment,  and  yard  games  are  sched- 
uled for  Saturday  evening  at  5:30.  Kenneth 
Good  will  speak  during  the  morning  wor- 
ship service,  and  Richard  Martin  will 
bring  the  dedicatory  message  at  2:30 
p.m.  Both  speakers  have  been  pastors 
of  this  congregation. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  host 
approximately  175  high  school  students 
from  across  the  Eastern  United  States 
for  Senior  Weekend,  Oct.  1-3.  Students 
will  visit  classes  Friday  afternoon  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  campus.  After 
dinner  they  will  receive  an  official  wel- 
come from  Lee  M.  Yoder,  vice-president 
for  administrative  affairs.  Activities  later 
that  evening  will  include  recreation,  films, 
and  refreshments.  Seniors  will  live  in  the 
dormitories  to  help  encourage  interaction 
with  EMC  students.  Saturday  morning  Wil- 
lard M.  Swartley,  associate  dean  of  arts  and 
humanities,  will  introduce  the  college’s 
academic  programs.  After  a campus  tour. 


students  will  meet  in  the  college  cafeteria 
for  refreshments  and  to  talk  with  faculty 
in  their  areas  of  interest.  Meals,  lodging, 
and  6ther  costs  will  be  covered  for  all 
registrants.  Persons  wishing  to  participate 
in  Senior  Weekend  should  write  the 
college  or  call  703-433-2771,  ext.  333. 

“Elijah,  Man  of  Two  Mountains” 
was  the  subject  of  Millard  C.  Lind  s 
opening  address  to  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  on  Sept.  1.  Millard  Lind  is 
back  at  the  seminary  after  spending  a 
sabbatical  year  studying  at  the  Ecu- 
menical Theological  Institute  in  Jeru- 
salem. While  in  Israel,  his  area  of  con- 
centration focused  on  the  theme  of 
Theology  of  War  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Lind  challenged  his  audience  to 
scale  the  two  mountains  with  Elijah: 
Mt.  Carmel,  representative  of  our  pres- 
ent struggle  in  following  God  as  He 
moves  and  acts  in  history;  Mt.  Sinai, 
a place  of  quiet  reflection  on  the  God 
of  history  whose  revelation  binds  His 
people  to  Him  in  love  and  quietness 
and  frees  them  from  hate. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Executive  Committee  has  appointed 
Reginald  Toews  to  the  positon  of  as- 
sociate executive  secretary  for  adminis- 
tration and  resources.  The  position,  in 
addition  to  that  of  associate  executive 
secretary  for  overseas,  is  part  of  an  ad- 
ministrative restructuring  at  MCC  head- 
quarters. Toews  is  presently  serving  as 
Voluntary  Service  and  personnel  director 
for  MCC  (Canada).  As  associate  for  per- 
sonnel and  resources,  Toews  will  be 
responsible  for  the  stewardship  of  the 
human  and  material  resources  of 
MCC. 

Special  meetings:  William  R.  Miller, 

North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Talcum,  Ky., 
Sept.  23-26.  Joe  Swartz,  Topeka,  Ind., 
at  Locust  Grove,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Oct.  3-9. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  by 
baptism  and  five  by  confession  of  faith 
at  Morton,  111.,  one  at  Hildebrand, 
Waynesboro,  Va. ; two  at  Springdale, 
Waynesboro,  Va. 

Change  of  address:  John  and  Vel 
Shearer  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  56  Edison 
St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18702. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I just  finished  reading  the  Region  V report 
(Aug.  24)  and  I couldn  t help  reliving  what  I 
experienced  personally  there.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  1 had  not  attended  any  kind  of  church 
conference  for  over  16  years,  or  perhaps  it  was 
because  those  few  days  came  as  a much-needed 
respite  for  me  from  routine  cares  and  duties.  For 
whatever  the  reason,  it  was  one  of  those  moun- 
taintop  experiences  for  me  that  occur  so  infre- 


quently. 

I suppose  there  were  as  many  different  re- 
actions to  Region  V as  there  were  people  there, 
but  I must  say,  I came  away  with  renewed 
faith,  and  with  a new  love  and  appreciation  for 
a brotherhood  that,  though  varied  in  thought 
and  practice,  could  unite  in  love  and  fellow- 
ship as  one.  As  I said  before,  maybe  it  was  my 
particular  mood,  but  I choose  to  believe  it  was 
God’s  moment  to  speak  to  me.  — Freda  Zehr, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Thank  you,  Levi  Miller,  for  your  timely  and 
well-written  article  “Mating  in  the  Faith  ” (Aug. 
31).  It  seems  many  others  want  our  youth  for 
the  values  they  have  been  taught  but  want 
none  of  our  Christianity  as  we  see  and  inter- 
pret it.  — Mrs.  A.  R.  Stauffer,  Elverson,  Pa. 

I was  disturbed  by  the  article  (Aug.  31) 
“Mating  in  the  Faith”  by  Levi  Miller.  He  says, 
“People  who  do  not  take  their  faith  identity 
seriously  can,  naturally  be  expected  to  mate  for 
status,  wealth,  good  looks,  sex,  or  friendship.” 
I feel  strongly  that  we  can  become  so  “faith 
identity  ” minded  that  we  forget  that  Pente- 
costal, Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  believers  are 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  too  The  only 
“faith  identity  ” we  should  be  concerned  about 
is  that  all  mankind  can  see  we  belong  to  Christ 
regardless  of  what  denomination  we  attend. 

Although  I too  feel  it  is  good  and  right  for 
people  to  marry  in  the  same  faith,  I also  feel 
that  God  will  lead  to  marriages  in  other  be- 
liever churches,  even  if  one  left  his  Menno- 
nite faith  to  become  a Baptist  or  whatever. 
Not  all  people  marry  outside  the  faith  for  the 
reasons  stated  above  and  surely  there  are 
those  who  marry  inside  Mennonite  walls  for 
these  exact  reasons. 

Yes,  1 am  a Mennonite  and  I did  marry  a 
Mennonite.  Recently  we  were  led  by  the  Lord 
to  move  to  a part  of  Missouri,  where  there  is 
not  a Mennonite  church.  We  have  been  wor- 
shiping and  communing  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christian  Church,  which  we  feel  was  an 
answer  to  prayer.  If  in  later  years  our  daughters 
should  wish  to  marry  a member  of  this  church 
should  we  then  say,  ‘It  is  all  right  to  love  and 
worship  with  these  people  but  most  certainly 
we  do  not  marry  them  ”?  “Unequally  yoked” 
refers  to  marriage  between  a believer  and  non- 
believer such  as  a Christian  and  a Muslim,  be- 
cause Muslims  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  marriage  I too  would  consider  “no  small 
tragedy.  ” Let  God  choose  your  children’s  hus- 
bands or  wives.  — Marlene  Yoder,  Farmington, 
Mo. 

Concerning  social  drinking  by  Christians,  I 
am  not  trained  to  understand  the  significance  of 
John  2:3-9  or  1 Timothy  5:23  or  other  appro- 
priate Scriptures.  But  1 would  like  to  present 
some  research  (not  mine)  concerning  the  subject. 
The  source  of  this  information  is  the  American 
Chemical  Society  Newsletter,  and  came  to  my 
attention  more  than  a year  ago. 

Drs.  Virginia  Davis,  a biochemist,  and  Michael 
Walsh,  a pharmacologist,  of  the  VA  Hospital 
in  Houston,  Texas,  have  been  studying  the 
addictive  power  of  alcohol.  According  to  their 
report,  alcohol  diverts  the  brain  into  making 
a material  identical  to  that  found  in  the  opium 
poppy,  the  source  of  morphine  and  heroin. 
So  it  seems  that  the  heroin  addict  and  the 
alcoholic  share  a common  basis  for  their  addic- 
tion. One  molecule  (THP)  may  be  that  common 
denominator. 

The  report  of  Drs.  Davis  and  Walsh  was  the 
result  of  five  years  of  research  and  hoth  of 
them  realize  their  report  is  just  the  "tip  of 
the  iceberg.  ” Much  more  must  and  will  be  done 
before  all  the  facts  are  in. 

1 believe,  when  the  facts  concerning  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  hody  are  in. 
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that  Mennonites  of  the  future  will  look  back 
on  the  discussion  of  social  drinking  of  the  seven- 
ties just  as  we  today  look  at  the  use  of  tobacco, 
since  many  of  the  facts  on  that  topic  are 
known.  — Edgar  M.  Clemens,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Blair  — Albrecht.  — James  Douglas  Blair, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Lorna  Marie  Albrecht,  Milverton,  Ont., 
Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Custer  — Roth.  — Steve  Custer,  Washington, 
Iowa,  and  Patti  Roth,  Washington,  Iowa, 
Washington  cong.,  by  Robert  Hartzler  and  Wil- 
lard Roth,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Derstine — Long.  — Harley  K.  Derstine,  Har- 
leysville.  Pa.,  Salford  cong.,  and  Dolores  A. 
Long,  Telford,  Pa.,  Swamp  cong.,  by  George 
W.  Long,  father  of  the  bride,  and  Winfield  M. 
Ruth,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Cingerich  — Sellers.  — Oscar  Gingerich,  Koko- 
mo, Ind.,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  and  Mildred 
Sellers,  Baptist  Church,  bv  Ralph  Stahly,  Aug. 

6,  1976. 

Hauenstein  — Freyenberger.  — Robert  Hauen- 
stein,  Wayland,  Iowa,  and  Deana  Freyenberger, 
Wayland,  Iowa,  Sugar  Creek  cong.,  by  Orie  L. 
Roth  and  Robert  Hartzler,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Horst — Benner.  — Gerry  Horst.  Weaverland 
cong..  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and  Linda  Benner,  Sou- 
derton  (Pa.)  cong.,  by  Richard  Detweiler,  June 
26,  1976. 

Haupt  — Lamp.  — Evan  Remington  Haupt 
and  Ruth  M.  Lamp,  both  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
Aug.  21,  1976. 

Kennel  — Schrock.  — Dwight  H.  Kennel, 
Monmouth,  Ore.,  and  Lydia  Ann  Schrock,  On- 
tario, Calif.,  by  Edwin  Bontrager,  June  20, 
1976. 

Landis  — Gouldey.  — Kevin  C.  Landis,  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  and  Patti  Gouldey,  Harleysville, 
Pa.,  both  from  Franconia  cong.,  by  Earl  N. 
Anders,  Jr.,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Lemons  — Smucker.  — Dan  Lemons,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Albany  cong.,  and  Mary  Smucker,  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  David  Shank, 
July  10,  1976. 

Litwiller  — Hershberger.  — Phil  Litwiller, 
Hopedale,  111..  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Jane 
Hershberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  by 
Samuel  Janzen,  Aug.  26,  1976. 

Martin  — Weaver.  — Steve  Martin,  Orrville, 
Ohio,  Orrville  cong.,  and  Lucie  Weaver,  College- 
ville.  Pa.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Paul  M. 
Hackman,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Moore  — Jenkins.  — James  Bryan  Moore, 
Norristown,  Pa.,  Baptist  Church,  and  Sandra 
Gaile  Jenkins,  Norristown,  Pa.,  First  Mennonite 
cong.,  by  Paul  M.  Hackman.  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Page  — Longacre.  — Mark  Page  and  Cynthia 
Longacre,  both  from  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Lake 
View  cong.,  by  Jonas  L.  Mininger,  Aug.  28, 
1976. 

Peachey  — Eash.  — Lowell  Peachey,  Hesston, 
Kan.,  Hesston  cong.,  and  Rita  Eash,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  by  John  R.  Mumaw, 
Emery  Hochstetler,  and  Jerry  Quiring,  Aug. 
14,  1976. 

Penner  — Boshart.  — Dennis  Penner,  Kitch- 
ener, Ont.,  and  Brenda  Boshart,  Wellesley,  Ont., 
both  from  Poole  cong.,  by  Amsey  Martin,  Aug. 

7,  1976. 

Sauder  — Wideman.  — Eric  Sauder,  New  Hol- 
land, Pa.,  New  Holland  cong.,  and  Cheryl 
Wideman,  McMinnville,  Ore.,  McMinnville  cong., 
by  Marcus  G.  Smucker,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Snyder — Yoder.  — Kenneth  Snyder,  Mas- 


sillon, Ohio,  and  Barbara  Yoder,  Hartville, 
Ohio,  both  from  Hartville  cong.,  by  Richard  F. 
Ross,  Aug.  28,  1976. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;3) 

Albrecht,  Orie  and  Sandra  (Ropp),  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Angela  Maxine,  May  22, 
1976. 

Berger,  Larry  and  Diane  (Ropp),  Stratford, 
Ont.,  second  daughter,  Teresa  Marie,  June  24, 
1976. 

Carpenter,  Jerry  and  Patricia  (Clark),  Go- 
shen, Ind.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Christina 
Elizabeth,  Aug.  6,  1976. 

DePeel,  William  and  Ruth  (Shetler),  Man- 
celona,  Mich.,  first  child,  Rachel  Leigh,  Aug. 
31,  1976. 

Erb,  Dennis  and  Connie  (Eicher),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Brennan  Derek,  June  11,  1976. 

Graber,  Phil  and  Millie  (Stites),  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Martha  Rene, 
Aug.  25,  1976. 

Handrich,  Steve  and  Betty  (Parsons),  Eureka, 
111.,  second  and  third  children,  Darin  Stephen 
and  Damin  William,  July  15,  1976. 

Jewitt,  Donald  and  Martha  (Metzger),  Palmers- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Amanda  Catherine,  Aug. 
24,  1976. 

Kidwell,  Raymond  and  Rhoda  (Clemmer), 
Spring  Mount,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter, 
Lisa  Aileen,  Aug.  6,  1976. 

King,  Alvin  and  Karen  (Woodruff),  West  Liber- 
ty, Ohio,  first  child,  Addiejane,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Leaman,  James  R.  and  Elizabeth  Ann  (Kling), 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Maria  Beth,  Aug.  30,  1976. 

Max,  Howard  and  Ella  Mae  (Schlenker), 
Waterloo,  Ont.,  first  child,  Matthew  Douglas, 
Aug.  28,  1976. 

Miller,  Manas  and  Sara  Etta  (Miller),  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy 
Allen,  Aug.  25,  1976. 

Pearce,  William  and  Linda  (Schultz),  Sincoe, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Lynn,  June  26,  1976. 

Rush,  Paul  David  and  Alice  (Landis),  Trum- 
bauersville.  Pa.,  first  child,  David  Mark, 
Aug.  22,  1976. 

Ryter,  Fritz  and  Rochelle  (Nafziger),  Mil- 
verton, Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Peter 
Friederich,  May  15,  1976. 

Scheerer,  John  and  Sharon  (Steckly),  Mill- 
bank,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Judy 
Lynette,  July  31,  1976. 

Schultz,  David  and  Marilyn  (Bain),  Milver- 
ton, Ont.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Marilyn,  July  31, 
1976. 

Smith,  Karl  and  Rebecca  (Plank),  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  Geof- 
frey Robert,  Aug.  17,  1976. 

Waidelich,  Leon  and  Wynemia  (Klopfen- 
stein).  Archbold,  Ohio,  fourth  daughter,  Rachel 
Ann,  Aug.  22,  1976. 

Zeager,  Charles  and  Janet  (Clemmer), 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  son, 
Robert  Todd,  July  31,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Gingerich,  Samuel,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ver- 
onica (Lichti)  Gingerich,  was  born  in  Baden, 
Ont.,  June  13,  1895;  died  at  Lewis  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Sept.  3,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On 
July  27,  1921,  he  was  married  to  Barbara  May 
Lehman,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Apr. 
13,  1924.  On  Sept.  7,  1926,  he  was  married  to 


Malinda  Ellen  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  8 children  (Beryl,  Joan — Mrs. 
Sherwood  Zehr,  Lila  — Mrs.  Kenneth  Widrick, 
David,  Henry,  Mrs.  Olive  Cressman,  Mrs. 
Savieva  Lehman,  Mrs.  Fannie  Moshier),  20 
grandchildren,  and  7 great-grandchildren.  He 
was  a member  of  Croghan  Conservative  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  in  charge  of  Richard  Zehr;  interment  in 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Frederick  W.,  son  of  John  F.  and 
Wilhelmina  (Nelson)  Miller,  was  born  in  Ship- 
shewana,  Ind.,  Oct.  18,  1895;  died  at  Maple 
Lawn  Homes,  Eureka,  111.,  Aug.  16,  1976;  aged 
80  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1926,  he  was  married  to 
Emma  Erkmaun,  who  survives.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  2 brothers  (Ray  and  Neil)  and  2 sis- 
ters (Frances — Mrs.  Gerald  Dunworth,  Fern 

— Mrs.  Don  Kinney).  He  was  a member  of 
Roanoke  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of 
Percy  Gerig,  interment  in  church  cemetery. 

Smith,  Harry  K.,  son  of  William  and  Fannie 
(Keiffer)  Smith,  was  born  in  Conoy  Township, 
Sept.  12,  1898;  died  at  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital, Aug.  5,  1976;  aged  77  y.  On  Apr.  12, 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Alice  Brandt  Smith, 
who  survives.  Two  sons  preceded  him  in  death 
(William  B.  and  Harry  B. ).  He  was  a member 
of  Elizabethtown  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Aug.  8,  in  charge 
of  Richard  H.  Frank;  interment  in  Risser  Menno- 
nite Cemetery. 

Steinman,  Magdalena,  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Catherine  (Roth)  Brenneman,  was  born  in 
Perth  County,  Ont.,  Dec.  24,  1889;  died  at  Don 
Ro  Nursing  Home,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Aug.  18, 
1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Nov.  27,  1913,  she  was 
married  to  Joseph  Steinman,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  on  Apr.  14,  1969.  She  is  survived  by  2 
daughters  (Florence  — Mrs.  Rueben  Kennel, 
and  Adeline),  3 grandsons,  one  great-grandson, 
and  one  sister,  Mrs.  Jacob  Steinman.  She  was  a 
member  of  Hillcrest  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  1976, 
in  charge  of  Henry  Yantzi  and  Mahlon  Bender; 
interment  in  East  Zorra  Church  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Harvey  N.,  son  of  Peter  and  Emma 
Yoder,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
May  5,  1889;  died  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Feb. 
21,  1976;  aged  86  y.  He  was  married  Nov.  23, 
1910,  to  Eliza  Newcomer,  who  died  on  Sept. 
20,  1958.  He  is  survived  by  2 daughters  (Emma 

— Mrs.  Frank  Hart,  Miriam — Mrs.  Howard 
Wenger),  6 sons  (Paul,  Merrill,  David,  Ivan, 
Earl,  and  Carl),  22  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren, one  brother  (D.  A.  Yoder),  and 
one  sister  (Mary  Smeltzer).  He  was  a member  of 
Olive  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held,  in  charge  of  Jason  Martin 
and  Gerald  Pasma;  interment  in  church  ceme- 
tery. 


Cover  pictures  (top  right  and  bottom  left)  by  Dick  Kauff- 
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calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov,  13, 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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Number  of  Lutherans  Drops  Slightly 

The  number  of  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  decreased  in  1975, 
but  the  drop  was  the  slightest  reported 
in  five  years.  Membership  totalled  8,930,581, 
a decline  of  35,853  (.41  percent),  accord- 
ing to  a newly  released  statistical  summary 
from  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA. 
The  1975  figures  compare  to  an  all-time 
high  of  9,239,274  Lutherans  in  1968,  a 
loss  of  about  3 percent  in  seven  years. 


Says  Christians  Who  Don’t  Speak  in 
Tongues  Aren’t  Second  Class 

A United  Methodist  scholar  who  has 
had  experiences  in  speaking  in  tongues 
for  the  past  12  years,  said  that  the 

phenomenon  does  not  involve  a 
special  baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Robert  G.  Tuttle,  a professor  at 
Fuller  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
asserted  that  “those  who  emphasize 
a special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  those  who  messed  up  their  first 

conversion  experience.  ” 

He  told  participants  in  the  annual 
United  Methodist  Conference  of  the 
Laity  that  he  is  “sick  and  tired  of 

people  feeling  like  they  are  second- 
class  Christians  because  they  do  or 
do  not  speak  in  tongues.  Tuttle  declared 
that  he  is  “fully  committed”  to  the 
charismatic  renewal,  and  urged  charis- 
matics  to  remain  in  their  own  denomina- 
tions where,  he  said,  their  “sphere  of 
influence”  will  be  greatest. 

Religious  Repression  in  Soviet  State 

Discrimination  against  religious  be- 
lief is  “woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 

Soviet  State,”  Alan  Nichols,  director  of 
information  for  Sydney  (Australia) 
Anglican  Diocese,  reported  on  his  re- 
turn from  Russia.  However,  he  felt  it 
was  unfair  for  Christians  in  the  West 
to  label  as  “atheists”  those  Russian 
believers  who  accepted  the  government- 
imposed  limitations  in  order  that  their 
churches  should  survive. 

Nichols  said  it  was  obvious  that  those 
churches  which  were  officially  registered 
did  collaborate  to  some  degree  with 
the  authorities.  But  “collaboration”  with 
secularism  could  take  many  forms,  he 
said.  He  said  a Russian  Orthodox  priest 
had  told  him:  “We  of  this  country  live 
in  a secular  dialectic  materialist  State. 
You  in  Australia  live  in  a materialist 


state  of  a different  kind.  What  are  you 
doing  to  come  to  terms  with  your  ma- 
terialism?” 


Christians  Defy  IRA  Death  Threats 
to  Demonstrate  for  Peace  in  Ireland 

Between  15,000  and  20,000  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  defied  threats  to  the 
terrorist  Provisional  wing  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  (IRA)  to  demonstrate  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  rally 
(Aug.  21)  in  Belfast’s  Ormeau  Park  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lagan  River  was  held  without 
incident.  Most  of  the  demonstrators  were 
women.  It  was  part  of  a peace  campaign 
to  end  seven  years  of  sectarian  warfare  in 
the  British  province  that  was  launched  by 
Mrs.  Betty  Williams,  32,  a Catholic  house- 
wife, after  three  children  — an  eight-year- 
old  girl,  a 2 1/2  year  old  boy,  and  a six- 
month-old  boy  — were  crushed  to  death  by 
a speeding  car,  driven  by  an  IRA  gunman, 
that  careened  out  of  control  during  a shoot- 
out with  British  troops. 

Says  Lutherans  Jaded  with  Research 

An  editorial  in  the  Lutheran,  magazine 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  sug- 
gests the  3.1  million-member  denomina- 
tion is  probably  spending  too  much  on 
research.  Citing  38  LCA  studies  carried 
out  in  1974-76,  Associate  Editor  Edgar 
Trexler  says  the  $1.6  million  in  cost  and 
the  hours  spent  by  staff  and  those  re- 
sponding to  the  surveys  totals  “a  lot 
of  time  and  money,  probably  too  much.” 

“A  not-so-funny  thing  has  happened 
while  all  this  research,  projection, 
and  futurology  has  been  going  on,  ” Mr. 
Trexler  writes.  “Thousands  of  people 
. . . have  grown  disinterested  in  society’s 
over  supply  of  data  . . . Analysis  and 
efficiency  may  be  the  bones  of  new 
structures  and  directions,  but  they  tend 
to  have  no  soul.  For  when  the  truth 
is  admitted,  we  like  the  mystery  and 
transcendence  of  our  faith  more  than 
we  may  realize.  ” 

Says  Guatemalan  Relief 
Uncoordinated 

The  fiscal  watchdog  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress gave  generally  high  marks  to  pri- 
vate agencies  that  helped  Guatemala  fol- 
lowing the  recent  earthquake  there,  but 
was  critical  of  a lack  of  coordination.  The 
U.S.  Comptroller  General,  in  a 40-page 
report,  said  the  12  private  agencies  — 
nine  of  them  religiously  affiliated  — were 
timely  and  effective  in  their  efforts  but 
worked  without  relation  to  the  Guate- 
malan government. 

It  recommended  that  the  U.S.  set  up 
a “government-established  system”  to 
make  “the  most  effective  use  of  all  re- 


sources.” The  reason  Congress’  fiscal 
unit  made  the  report  was  that  part  of  the 
aid  supplied  by  the  private  agencies  came 
from  the  U.S.  government.  The  United 
States  contributed  the  most  assistance 
of  any  nation  to  the  Guatemalan  dis- 
aster relief  effort,  and  “in  general,  the 
U.S.  response  was  timely,  effective, 
and  well-managed,  and  the  materials 
and  services  contributed  were  crucial  to 
the  relief  operation,  ” stated  the  report. 


Church  Youngsters  Burn  up 
Rock  Music,  Records,  Tapes 

Some  $400  worth  of  mostly  rock  rec- 
ords, tapes,  and  magazines  were  burned 
in  a bonfire  at  Yanceyville,  N.C.,  by  a 
group  of  young  people  as  a sign  of 
their  “total  commitment  to  God.  This 
was  the  second  such  ceremony  in  recent 
months  by  new  converts  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Baptist  Church.  Some  30 
local  young  people  took  part  in  the 
latest  burning. 

“The  new  converts  felt  the  items 
(most  of  which  dealt  with  rock  music) 
distracted  them  from  a total  commit- 
ment to  God,”  Pastor  Alan  Smith  said. 
“Some  of  the  teens  were  almost  to  the 
point  of  worshiping  some  of  the  rock 
stars.  These  young  people  came  to  the 
realization  that  these  persons  were  not 
the  kind  to  be  imitated.  ” 


Georgia  Leads  in  Executions 

Georgia  leads  all  states  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  number  of  executions  recorded  ac- 
cording to  The  Southern  Coalition  Re- 
port. Since  1924,  415  persons  have  been 
put  to  death  in  Georgia  by  the  electric 
chair.  Georgia  also  leads  the  U.S.  in 
homicides,  a statistic  which  counteracts  the 
common  assumption  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  a deterrent  to  violent  crime.  Of 
the  366  executed  in  Georgia  since  1930, 
298  were  black  and  68  were  white. 


Writes  “Christ-Centered”  Cookbook 

A “Christ-centered  approach  to  meal 
preparation  and  the  enjoyment  of  food 
is  described  in  a new  cookbook  by  Gra- 
ham Kerr,  author  and  one-time  tele- 
vision star  of  “The  Galloping  Gourmet.” 
Mr.  Kerr’s  new  book.  The  New  Seasoning 
(Fleming  H.  Revell),  describes  the  trans- 
formed spiritual  attitude  toward  cooking 
and  the  sharing  of  meals  which  he  has 
experienced  since  a religious  conversion 
in  1974.  The  New  Seasoning  stresses 
simplicity.  “I’m  now  writing  specifically 
for  you  about  a reformed  way  of  cooking,” 
Mr.  Kerr  said.  “God  has  been  dealing  with 
me  on  an  hourly  basis  so  that  I may  see 
clearly  how  He  has  changed  my  profes- 
sional life  and  work.” 
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On  the  Boards 


This  is  the  Big  Board  issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald. 
Nothing  quite  like  it  has  ever  appeared  before  and  so  it 
stands  out  as  a special  issue.  Of  course,  we  hope  that  each 
issue  of  the  Herald  is  sufficiently  different  from  the  rest 
to  deserve  your  attention.  But  this  issue  is  special  be- 
cause it  carries  special  reports  of  the  work  of  each  of  the 
six  Boards  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Why  should  the  Gospel  Herald  carry  reports  of  all  these 
Boards?  Because  it  is  a publication  related  to  the  faith 
and  work  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  In  our  doctrinal,  de- 
votional, and  historical  articles,  we  discuss  the  faith  of 
the  church.  On  this  occasion  we  report  on  its  work,  though 
in  fact  a small  slice  of  the  work  — that  represented  by  the 
churchwide  Boards. 

You  will  note  that  this  issue  is  labeled  as  a report  to  the 
church.  In  what  sense  is  it  a report?  Who  called  for  it? 
The  assumption  of  the  Board  people  is  that  we  are  ac- 
countable to  the  church  for  our  stewardship.  At  the  bien- 
nial assembly  we  report  on  this  and  seek  counsel  from  the 
delegates.  This  is  a report  between  assemblies,  presum- 
ably of  how  these  Boards  and  their  agencies  have  responded 
to  the  directives  of  Assembly  75. 

With  this  in  mind  it  seems  curious  that,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, printed  proceedings  of  Assembly  75  contain  no 


evidence  that  the  Assembly  asked  the  agencies  to  do  any- 
thing. Two  exceptions  I note  are  the  direction  of  study 
processes  for  two  topics:  1)  biblical  interpretation  and  2) 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  church.  These  the  As- 
sembly asked  for  and  progress  is  reported  in  this  issue  of 
the  Herald.  Most  of  the  rest  of  us  are  simply  telling  you 
what  we  would  have  been  doing,  whether  the  As- 
sembly met  or  not. 

Why  then  should  we  put  out  this  report?  I think  we 
are  saying,  perhaps  in  a somewhat  fumbling  way,  that  we 
want  to  be  accountable  to  the  church  for  what  we  do. 
We  should  recognize,  of  course,  that  you  expect  us  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  and  act  accordingly.  But  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  we  are  open  to  serious  discussion,  at  Assem- 
bly particularly,  about  what  the  individual  Boards  and 
agencies  ought  to  be  doing. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  focus  issues  and  set  up 
priorities  at  a brief  biennial  assembly.  And  if  we  were  to 
do  so,  at  best  only  a few  persons,  the  delegates,  would 
be  able  to  participate.  So  in  the  meantime,  we  here 
put  up  our  bulletin  boards  with  reports  on  what  goes 
on  in  the  offices  and  shops  where  we  work  with  a sense 
of  call  from  the  Lord  and  the  church.  Did  anybody  ima- 
gine this  much  was  going  on? 


A Time  to  Celebrate 


I just  spent  a Sunday  with  the  Boyer  Church,  an 
Allegheny  Conference  congregation  in  Snyder  County, 
Pa.,  between  Lewistown  and  Selinsgrove.  It  was  a day 
in  honor  of  their  twenty-second  anniversary  as  a congre- 
gation. I thought  it  a little  odd  to  celebrate  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary.  Twentieth,  yes,  and  twenty-fifth, 
surely,  but  why  twenty-second? 

Then  I discovered  that  this  congregation  has  a yearly 
observance  of  the  date  of  their  founding,  and  I thought, 
why  not?  An  anniversary  of  any  kind  is  a time  to  look 


back  to  where  we  came  from,  to  look  around  at  the  pres- 
ent scene,  and  to  look  ahead  and  search  for  the  will  of 
God  in  the  future.  The  oftener  we  observe,  the  more  we 
can  become  conscious  of  these  dimensions  of  life. 

Of  course,  this  can  be  overdone.  To  celebrate  too  often 
may  trivialize  the  experience.  But  most  of  our  congre- 
gations probably  err  on  the  other  side.  That  is,  we  take 
too  few  opportunities  to  pause  and  consider  who  we  are 
as  a congregation  and  what  the  Spirit  may  be  saying 
to  us.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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I During  1975  ten  Mennonite  congregations  participated  in 
a project  called  Jubilee  Action  Study  on  Poverty  and  Af- 
fluence (JASPA).  The  initial  push  for  the  project  came 
from  Hubert  Schwartzentruber  and  Harold  Regier,  peace 
and  social  concerns  secretaries  for  the  Mennonite  Church 
I (Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries)  and  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  (Commission  on 
Home  Ministries). 

After  this  initial  impetus,  however,  the  ten  congrega- 
I tions  did  their  own  shaping  of  congregational  JASPA  pro- 
grams. Not  everyone  in  the  ten  congregations  took  part,  as 
no  one  was  forced  to  participate. 

Most  of  the  congregations  started  out  with  a careful  study 
of  what  Jesus  had  to  say  about  Jubilee  action  — about  jus- 
tice, lifestyle,  poverty,  and  affluence  issues.  They  then 
moved  from  the  Word  to  deeds.  They  tried  to  give  con- 
crete expression  of  Christ’s  teachings  in  their  everyday 
lives  — often  in  small,  seemingly  undramatic  ways. 

Last  February  representatives  of  the  ten  congregations 
met  and  shared  experiences  from  the  past  year  — and 
decided  to  continue  working  at  JASPA  issues  at  least 
throughout  1976.  Three  of  those  participating  congrega- 
tions have  been  Plains  of  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania;  Hawkes- 
ville  of  Hawkesville,  Ontario;  and  Portland  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

At  the  February  meeting  — and  in  the  three  articles 
which  follow  — members  of  the  three  congregations  agreed 
to  spell  out  some  specifics  of  their  JASPA  involvements  of 
the  past  year  or  so.  The  writers  hope  that  by  sharing  some 
of  their  “handles”  for  working  at  these  issues  other 
Mennonite  congregations  will  be  challenged  to  shape  their 
own  involvements. 


1.  Beyond  Optional  Sharing? 

by  Lorraine  Kulp 

Our  task  force  at  Plains  agreed  that  our  affluence  takes 
many  different  forms.  During  this  year  of  study  and  action 
we  were  able  to  work  a bit  in  the  areas  of  food,  money, 
education,  and  stable  family  life. 

A group  of  persons  who  are  concerned  about  being  over- 
weight while  others  in  the  world  are  hungry  has  been 
meeting  weekly  at  the  church.  They  share  hints  on  good 
nutrition,  diet,  and  recipes.  Each  person  is  weighed  week- 
ly and  records  are  kept  of  weight  loss.  Each  member  con- 
tributes one  dollar  a week  which  goes  to  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee’s  Food  for  the  Hungry.  Any  member  who 
gains  weight  must  contribute  an  extra  dollar.  During  the  first 
six  months,  20  different  persons  attended,  and  $135  was 
“earned  ” for  MCC. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  very  rich  in  education. 
Many  in  our  congregation  are  college  graduates,  some  are 
teachers.  We  tried  to  share  with  several  Korean  women  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  read.  We  offered  two  English  classes  — 
one  for  beginners  and  one  for  those  who  wished  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  Another  goal  was  to  relate  to  the  chil- 
dren of  these  women,  by  helping  them  with  their  home- 
work and  filling  out  the  numerous  school-related  forms 
which  their  mothers  cannot  understand. 

Our  classes  were  small,  with  a maximum  of  eight  mothers 
and  six  children.  We  met  once  a week.  This  really  wasn’t 


often  enough  because  the  learning  process  is  very  difficult. 
But  in  this  case,  neither  students  nor  teachers  could  give 
more  time.  Some  learning  was  apparent  and  this  was  ex- 
citing. The  group  process  was  good  because  of  the  mutual 
understandings  that  happened. 

Another  goal  was  to  provide  these  women  with  a point 
of  contact  in  the  church  community  when  they  have 
other  problems  relating  to  health,  school,  and  housing. 
We  have  been  able  to  help  them  individually  in  this 
way  from  time  to  time.  Some  of  the  children  are  attending 
Sunday  school,  and  the  mothers  shared  in  our  WMSC 
Christmas  meeting  at  Plains.  Much  more  could  be  done. 
There  are  many  people  around  us  who  are  eager  to  be 
shared  with.  Education  can  be  a beginning. 

Our  church  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Lansdale. 
One  member  of  our  task  force  asked  the  chief  of  police 
to  name  urgent  needs  he  sees  in  our  city.  The  chief  men- 
tioned three  areas: 

1.  Temporary  housing  for  children,  who  must  be  removed 
immediately  from  their  homes,  usually  just  “bed  and 
bath”  for  one  night. 

2.  Farmers  who  will  take  in  Lansdale  boys  for  the  summer 
or  who  will  open  their  farms  to  be  “tour  points”  for 
local  children. 

3.  Supervisors  for  mini-bike  clubs. 

Three  families  in  our  congregation  opened  their  homes 
to  be  used  as  temporary  housing  locations.  During  the 
first  six  months,  four  children  were  housed  for  a total 
of  31  nights.  They  were  ehildren  who  had  to  be  re- 
moved immediately  from  severe  home  situations.  They 
were  cared  for  until  they  could  be  placed  in  a more 
permanent  foster  home  by  the  county,  or  returned  to  their 
parental  homes. 

A teenage  girl  is  at  present  living  with  one  Plains 
family  on  an  indefinite  basis.  The  original  plan  was  to 
provide  her  with  a home  until  she  finished  high  sehool. 
Both  she  and  her  foster  family,  however,  are  enjoying 
this  arrangement  and  they  plan  to  continue  it  for  her 
college  years.  She  is  grateful  for  this  chance  to  experi- 
ence family  harmony,  and  her  foster  parents  recognize 
the  positive  contribution  she  is  making  to  their  family. 
As  a congregation,  we  are  glad  to  weleome  her  into  our 
life  together. 

We  have  considered  “poverty  and  affluenee”  issues 
in  several  Sunday  school  periods  of  specific  study  relating 
to  the  inequities  and  injustices  in  the  world.  The  WMSC 
presented  two  programs  about  the  food  problem,  and 
we  shared  a “meatless”  fellowship  meal  to  remind  us  to 
care.  Three  weeks  later,  however,  we  also  shared  a $6-a- 
platter  banquet  at  a local  restaurant. 

So  there  is  the  “rub.”  We  can  easily  saerifice  a little 
now  and  then  — and  still  have  plenty  for  ourselves. 
For  us,  the  continuing  issue  is  how  to  care  enough  about 
justice  so  that  God  can  remold  us  into  people  who  ser- 


Lorraine  Kulp  is  a member  of  the  JASPA  task  force  at  Plains  Menno- 
nite  Church,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


iously  practice  Jubilee  living. 

After  all,  can  we  really  see  sharing  only  as  an  option? 
Or  does  our  call  to  Jubilee  living  go  beyond  optional 
sharing?  Can  our  primary  concerns  continue  to  be  for 
ourselves,  when  we  already  have  so  much?  How  does 
God  measure  brotherhood  when  He  sees  our  dishwashers 
and  air-eonditioned  cars,  as  compared  to  a Third  World 
woman’s  waterpot  and  hot,  weary  feet? 

We  wonder.  Is  sharing  only  an  option? 
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2.  Working  at  Little  Things 

by  Elvin  and  Sandra  Martin 

The  first  step  in  our  JASPA  aetivities  at  Hawkes- 
ville  came  when  all  interested  persons  met  to  pool 
their  ideas  and  concerns  regarding  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  affluence.  Each  idea  was  studied  individually 
to  determine  whether  there  was  an  agency  or  project 
already  established  in  the  community  to  which  we  could 
offer  our  assistance  or  facilities. 

A member  from  our  congregation  agreed  to  become 
our  contact  with  the  Elmira  Information  Centre.  We  are 
called  if  any  problems  or  emergencies  arise  where  we 
can  be  of  assistance.  This  has  been  a very  helpful  link 
with  the  community. 

The  Elmira  Thrift  Shop  is  organized  and  staffed  by 
volunteers  from  the  Hawkesville  area  because  of  a con- 
cern for  recycling  usable  clothing  and  household  articles. 
Because  of  our  involvement  with  the  shop  we  have  been 
able  to  help  provide  a practical  means  of  assistance  to  a 
number  of  persons. 

The  Christmas  Goodwill  Program,  sponsored  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Information  Centre  and  Thrift 
Shop,  enables  us  to  assist  low-income  families  by  dis- 
tributing food,  clothing,  and  money. 

A questionnaire  on  “Economic  Attitudes”  given  to  the 
congregation  has  made  us  look  at  ourselves  and  our  prej- 
udices. 

A list  of  recycling  tips  was  compiled  and  distributed 
throughout  our  congregation.  The  Community  and  Social 
Services  Branch  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  requested  information  about  our  in- 
volvement with  JASPA.  Out  of  this  developed  a recycling 
drive  for  all  area  Mennonite  churches. 

“Project  Friendship’s”  purpose  was  to  match  persons 
from  our  congregation  with  those  who  are  lonely  in  the 
community.  This  has  not  as  yet  involved  a great  many 
people. 

The  Global  Community  Centre  gave  us  a presentation 
on  the  world  food  crisis,  which  made  us  more  aware  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  Third  World.  Our  response  has 
been  an  awareness  of  our  overconsumption  in  all  areas  of 
life. 

Many  members  are  concerned  about  how  much  and 
what  we  are  eating.  The  More-with-Less  Cookbook  has 
been  helpful.  A World  Hunger  Meal  was  experienced  by 
our  congregation.  Some  persons  felt  the  project  was 
irrelevant,  while  to  others  it  was  a meaningful  experi- 
ence. 

We  will  be  continuing  with  these  activities  in  the  year 
ahead,  with  these  additions: 

A “Pounds  for  the  Hungry  ” program  has  just  been 
launched  and  the  response  has  been  excellent.  Persons 


Elvin  and  Sandra  Martin  are  members  of  the  JASPA  task  force  at 
Hawkesville  (Ont.)  Mennonite  Church. 


interested  in  losing  weight  meet  regularly,  initiate  their 
own  program,  and  money  goes  to  a special  project. 

A list  of  ways  and  means  of  conserving  energy  in  our 
homes  and  lifestyle  has  been  compiled.  This  group  is 
willing  to  list  possessions  they  would  be  ready  to  share 
within  the  group  — and  also  articles  they  would  like 
to  borrow.  This  can  be  an  opportunity  for  more  personal 
involvement  and  trust  with  each  other. 

As  we  worked  at  poverty/affluence/lifestyle  issues  in  the 
Hawkesville  congregation,  for  a while  we  had  felt  very 
frustrated,  trying  to  find  some  tremendous  project  that 
would  produce  evidence  that  we  really  can  change  things. 
Each  of  us  no  doubt  wondered,  “What  kind  of  contribution 
can  I make?  ” 

We  feel  we’ve  learned  that  only  as  many  people  get 
involved  in  working  at  little  things  will  we  accomplish 
bigger  things. 

We  must  continue  to  search  our  own  lives  and  attitudes 
and  begin  there. 


3.  A Way  of  Life 

by  Sharon  Britton  Miller 

Urban  Christians  are  confronted  daily  with  the  contrasts 
between  poverty  and  affluence.  When  thousands  of  people 
are  in  close  proximity,  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
excesses  of  the  rich  cannot  be  hidden. 

Some  members  of  the  Portland  Mennonite  Church  have 
served  in  poverty  areas,  working  as  volunteers  through 
church  agencies,  while  to  many  of  us,  simply  moving  into 
the  city  was  an  eye-opener.  There  have  been  in  our  con- 
gregation a variety  of  study  groups  which  have  focused  on 
the  issues  of  poverty  and  affluence.  Service,  experience, 
and  study  then,  have  prompted  action  which  has  changed 
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the  lives  of  several  families  in  the  Portland  Mennonite 
Church  — and  the  lives  of  some  persons  in  our  community. 

Involved  specifically  in  the  JASPA  project  are  two  groups 
in  the  Portland  congregation  which  were  in  existence  prior 
to  the  birth  of  JASPA.  These  two  groups  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  JASPA  in  order  to  share  some  newly  developed 
understandings  and  to  learn  from  others  in  the  project. 
One  of  the  groups  — Sunnyside  — has  been  working  with 
people  in  poverty  situations,  lending  helping  hands  in  daily 
struggles.  The  second  group  — New  Leaf  — has  had  a more 
inward  focus,  recognizing  their  affluence  and  seeking  to 
know  God’s  will  in  dealing  with  it  as  they  subject  them- 
selves to  discipling  in  the  brotherhood. 

The  Sunnyside  Mission  Group  is  made  up  of  five  families, 
a Voluntary  Service  unit,  and  several  single  adults  who 
make  their  homes  in  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the 
Portland  church.  This  is  a low-income  area  of  many  transi- 
ents, elderly  people,  and  single-parent  families.  Not  only 
do  members  of  the  group  live  there  but  VS  personnel  and 
one  full-time  worker  employed  by  the  church  operate  pre- 
school visitation  programs  and  various  assistance  projects. 
Others  in  the  group  devote  hours  of  volunteer  time  to  the 
elementary  school  and  other  social  agencies  located  in  the 
community. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  group  the  church  has  be- 
come visible  in  the  neighborhood:  it  is  people  who  care 
rather  than  a big  white  building  on  the  corner  whose 
congregation  drives  in  Sunday  morning,  then  drives  back 
out.  Appreciation  of  the  group’s  efforts  has  been  expressed 
in  a variety  of  ways  by  neighborhood  people.  Members  of 
the  Sunnyside  Mission  Group  have  not  found  their  job 
easy  — and  are  grateful  for  the  closeness  of  the  group  as 
they  meet  regularly  for  Bible  study,  prayer,  sharing  of 
concerns,  and  planning  their  ministry. 

The  second  group  involved  with  the  JASPA  project 
is  the  New  Leaf  Gommunity.  This  is  an  intentional  com- 
munity of  four  families  who  live  in  a transitional  in- 
tegrated neighborhood.  (A  fifth  family  has  joined  the  group 
and  lives  in  another  part  of  Portland.)  This  group,  unlike 
the  Sunnyside  Mission  Group,  did  not  form  for  a specific 
outreaching  mission  but  primarily  to  examine  their  own 
lives  and  discover  what  it  means  to  live  in  accountability 
to  the  brotherhood. 

The  central  area  of  concern  is  financial  — how  to  sim- 
plify one’s  lifestyle  and  drop  out  of  the  affluent  way  of 
life.  This  has  been  difficult.  Laying  open  one’s  financial 
records  does  not  come  easily  for  middle-class  Mennonites. 
After  nearly  three  years,  the  group  realizes  how  difficult 
it  is  to  change  spending  patterns  of  a family.  And  it’s  not 
easy  to  veto  an  item  someone  needs  — or  thinks  he/she 
needs.  A deep  sense  of  trust,  however,  prompts  the  group 
to  keep  working  seriously  at  discipling  each  other  in  the 
area  of  finances.  Members  of  the  group  say  their  self- 
control  has  been  strengthened  through  this  experience. 


Sharon  Britton  Miller  is  a member  of  the  JASPA  task  force  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Mennonite  Church. 


On  the  congregational  level  all  members  of  the  Port- 
land Mennonite  Ghurch  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  “Jubilee  Partners,  ” a year-long  experiment  in  financial 
accountability  which  began  on  January  1,  1976.  The  goals 
for  the  year  are  to  reduce  consumption  of  food  and  ma- 
terial goods  and  move  toward  a biblical  rather  than  a 
societal  basis  for  living.  Eighteen  people  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  plan.  At  the  present  time  the  group  has 
met  for  purposes  of  planning  but  not  for  accountability. 
Some  persons  are  discouraged  by  the  necessary  record- 
keeping. Early  indications  show,  however,  that  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  over  and  above  tithing  may  be  freed 
for  church  use. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  Portland  Mennonite 
Ghurch  involvement  with  the  JASPA  project  has  increased 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  affluence,  and  life- 
style. Members  of  Sunnyside  and  New  Leaf  have  tried  to 
communicate  their  concerns,  and  the  Jubilee  Partners  ori- 
entation meeting  attracted  people  not  already  in  the  two 
groups.  A number  of  members  of  our  congregation  are  ex- 
pressing greater  openness  to  reflecting  on  biblical  commands 
for  Jubilee  living. 

We  believe  that  JASPA  concerns  must  not  be  merely  a 
project  to  be  worked  on,  but  can  become  a way  of  life. 

For  more  information  as  to  how  your  congregation  might 
become  involved  at  working  at  these  kinds  of  issues,  write 
to  JASPA,  cjo  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  MBCM,  Box 
1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  ^ 


Wit  and  Wisdom 

Question:  What  is  the  difference  between  ignorance  and 
apathy? 

Answer:  I don’t  know  and  I don’t  care. 
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A personal  comment  on  the  theme  of  the 
1978  Mennonite  World  Conference. 


How  Will  ItSound  in  Dhamtari? 

by  Lawrence  Yoder 


The  North  American  members  of  the  MWC  presidium 
meeting  in  Semarang,  Indonesia,  July  27  to  29,  wanted 
to  place  emphasis  in  the  next  World  Conference  on  the 
“Kingdom  of  God.”  The  Europeans  wanted  to  emphasize 
“the  Changing  World.”  Meanwhile  the  non-Western  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidium  sat  quietly,  some  of  them  wonder- 
ing what  the  MWC  theme,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a 
Changing  World,”  would  mean  in  their  worlds. 

According  to  the  wording  of  the  subthemes  for  major 
daily  presentations  at  the  Wichita  assembly  in  1978,  the 
North  Americans  are  getting  their  way.  Only  once  in  the 
six  subthemes  does  the  term  “world”  appear  and  only 
two  other  times  is  it  implied.  The  word  “changing” 
appears  nowhere  at  all  in  any  of  the  subthemes. 

When  the  issue  was  raised  in  the  Presidium  meeting 
the  North  American  program  committee  people  said  that 
the  concept  of  the  changing  world  was  implied  even  though 
it  was  nowhere  stated.  We  may  hope  that  those  who 
prepare  major  presentations  for  the  Assembly  will  make 
adequate  effort  to  relate  their  specific  topics  to  the  main 
theme,  especially  its  second  half. 

That  the  word  or  idea  of  change  appears  nowhere  in 
the  subtheme  titles  needs  however  to  be  questioned, 
since  change  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  realities  that 
people  have  to  deal  with  in  this  generation.  Change  is 
occurring  so  quickly  in  every  area  of  life  that  we  can 
hardly  comprehend  it,  let  alone  deal  with  it  in  a creative 
or  redemptive  way. 

Many  issues  related  to  change  and  the  general  theme 
really  should  be  dealt  with;  whether  and  how  the  king- 
dom changes  the  world  and  whether  that’s  good;  whether 
and  how  the  changing  world  changes  the  church  and 
whether  that’s  good;  whether  the  church  changes  the 
world  by  trying  to  influence  the  powers  of  the  world,  or 
whether  the  church  should  change  the  world  only  by 
converting  sinners  who  in  turn  influence  the  world;  wheth- 
er the  church  thinks  the  world  will  always  change  for 
the  evil  and  so  the  church  only  wastes  its  time  in  trying 
to  influence  it,  or  whether  the  church  assumes  that 

Lawrence  Yoder  is  Mennonite  Central  Committee  director  in  Indonesia. 
He  served  as  a reporter  for  the  Meetinghouse  group  at  the  Mennonite 
World  Conference  Presidium  Meeting  in  Semarang,  Indonesia.  Two  short 
reports  on  that  meeting  appeared  in  the  August  24  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald. 


the  world  and  its  strongest  powers  are  generally  good 
and  God-guided  so  the  church  need  only  concern  itself 
with  spiritual  matters. 

Most  Christians  and  churches  are  content  to  let  them- 
selves be  acted  upon  by  the  changing  world  with  little 
concern  and  less  feeling  of  responsibility  for  what  is 
happening  to  them  and  where  the  current  of  the  world  is 
taking  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Yet  there  are  numerous  changes  in  our  world  which 
only  sinners  can  ignore.  An  Armageddon  over  the  world  s 
food  supplies  because  of  the  astronomical  rate  of  population 
growth  seems  to  be  only  a few  short  years  away.  While 
the  superpowers  approach  a critical  mass  in  the  balance 
of  nuclear  terror,  unprecedented  amounts  of  money  are 
being  spent  to  arm  dozens  of  other  countries.  The  economic 
imperialism  of  the  giant  multinational  corporations  who  are 
answerable  to  nobody  is  expanding  rapidly. 

The  chasm  between  the  world’s  few  rich  and  masses  of 
poor  is  growing  broader  and  deeper.  The  unprecedented 
rape  of  the  earth  and  nature  in  our  generation  continues 
at  an  expanding  rate.  The  fabric  of  society  in  many 
countries  becomes  weaker  because  of  the  fragmentation 
of  life  in  the  cities  and  because  of  the  increasing  instability 
of  family  life.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  non-Western  members  of  the  presidium  gave  little 
input  into  the  process  of  theme  selection  at  the  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rieo,  meeting  in  1975,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
they  had  little  to  say  about  the  suggested  subthemes  at  the 
Semarang  meeting.  One  Asian  in  response  to  my  queries 
expressed  concern  that  the  theme  is  too  static  and  that 
the  treatment  of  the  theme  suggested  in  the  subthemes 
was  too  analytical  (and  therefore  Western,  he  thought). 
He  said  he  uses  the  analytic  method  to  approach  prob- 
lems sometimes,  but  it  is  foreign  to  Asia  and  to  his  people. 
He  wondered  why  we  don’t  use  a positive  and  dynamic 
statement  like  “God  Is  Moving  in  This  Changing  World  ” 
for  our  theme  instead  of  a static  phrase  which  affirms 
nothing. 

The  Ninth  Assembly  in  Curitiba,  Brazil,  in  1972  had  a 
positive  affirmation  for  a theme;  “Jesus  Christ  Reconciles.” 
So  did  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly  at  Nair- 
obi; “Jesus  Christ  Frees  and  Unites.  ” If  the  planned  theme 
for  the  Wichita  Assembly,  “The  Kingdom  of  God  in  a 
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changing  World,”  will  say  little  to  some  of  our  non-West- 
ern  Mennonites,  it  will  say  nothing  at  all  to  a world  full 
of  unbelievers. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  is  earnestly  seeking 
to  involve  a more  balanced  representation  of  non-Western 
Mennonites  into  its  activities  and  decisions.  The  progress 
reflected  in  the  new  constitution  and  language  policy  is 
commendable.  But  from  observing  the  Semarang  Pre- 
sidium meeting,  having  non-Westerners  present  as  members 
of  the  Presidium  (or  the  new  General  Council)  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  automatically  contribute  their  ideas 
to  the  discussions.  What  was  it  about  the  San  Juan  and 
Semarang  Presidium  meetings  that  prevented  our  Asian 
brother  who  had  such  a valuable  contribution  to  make 
from  speaking  up?  Was  it  fear  of  not  being  able  to  express 
his  ideas  well  in  English?  Was  there  no  time  for  him  to 
make  his  statement?  Did  it  look  to  him  that  the  Westerners 
were  already  quite  sure  of  themselves  and  that  his  con- 
tribution wouldn’t  be  accepted? 


Menno's 

The  accusation  came  under  the  big  tent,  “The  sons  of 
Menno  no  longer  pray.  ” Then  the  evangelist  softened  it  a 
bit  by  suggesting  that  “some  Mennonites  do  not  pray.” 

His  first  statement  was  more  accurate  than  his  second. 

The  sons  of  Menno,  like  the  sons  of  Luther,  the  sons 
of  Wesley,  and  others  have  quietly  been  abandoning 
prayer  as  a potent,  necessary  tool  to  Christian  survival. 
True,  we  still  keep  it  on  the  books.  It  is  a part  of  our 
liturgy,  solemnized  by  numbers  734  to  752  in  The  Men- 
nonite Hymnal.  But  it  is  there  for  effect,  not  affect.  There 
is  a difference. 

Proof?  The  decline  and  demise  of  the  midweek  prayer 
service. 

A sign  of  old  age  is  a tendency  to  reminisce.  Selah. 
When  Menno  B.  Hurd  was  a lad,  we  scheduled  each  week 
a prayer  meeting  at  the  church.  The  service  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  church  program,  no  one  thought  of  omit- 
ting it. 

We  gathered  at  the  church  for  a short  time  of  singing  and 
Bible  study,  but  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  prayer.  One 
knew  it  was  time  for  prayer  when  the  lay  leader  asked 
for  prayer  requests.  And  our  hearts’  desires  spilled  out: 
requests  from  teachers  for  Sunday  school  pupils,  from  par- 
ents for  unsaved  children,  for  decisions  that  had  to  be  made 
next  week.  And  sometimes  a choked  voice  simply  said,  “I 
have  an  unspoken  request.  ” And  we  cared. 

We  knelt  for  our  praying,  humbled  ourselves  at  the 
wooden  benches  on  the  hard  bare  floor,  faces  pressed 
into  hands,  hearts  lifted  up  to  God,  often  praying  around 
and  up  and  down  the  benches,  crying  out  for  one  another 
and  for  the  church  and  for  ourselves.  When  we  rose  our 
knees  ached,  but  our  hearts  were  free.  For  this  son  of 


It  is  probably  a combination  of  all  three  and  some  other 
factors  besides.  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  Presidium  de- 
liberations are  heavily  dominated  by  Westerners  both  in 
amount  of  time  they  spend  talking  and  in  the  tone  of  what 
is  said. 

At  Semarang  I heard  at  least  two  Western  members 
of  the  Presidium  say  that  we  bend  over  backward  too 
much  in  an  effort  to  involve  the  third  world  churches  in 
the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  One  said  that  for  the 
last  25  years  we’ve  been  overly  sensitive  to  the  younger 
churches.  If  we  really  believe  that  they  are  our  equals 
we  ought  to  stop  being  so  sensitive  and  treat  them  just 
as  we  treat  each  other.  We  should  say  what  we  think  and 
we  should  expect  them  to  do  the  same. 

But  it  would  appear  that  this  kind  of  attitude  will  not  en- 
courage our  non-Western  Presidium  members  to  make  their 
contributions.  They  will  just  continue  their  usual  patient 
nonresistant  approach  to  Westerners  and  make  their  point 
by  not  saying  anything. 


Opinion 

Menno  it  was  the  service  of  the  week. 

But  now  the  church  is  dark  on  Wednesday  night.  Some 
worship  a different  god  that  night,  one  who  is  more  ad- 
justable to  seeming  needs:  if  you  don’t  like  what  he  says, 
you  can  turn  to  a different  channel. 

Or  the  church  is  dark  on  Wednesday  night  because 
our  schedules  are  too  tight.  The  sons  of  Menno  are  now 
joiners,  belongers.  Calendars  hang  on  kitchen  walls, 
appointment  pads  by  telephones,  small  black  books  from 
Scottdale  lodge  in  purse  and  pocket,  there  to  be  reli- 
giously inscribed,  tabulated,  arranged,  dates  blocked  in, 
dates  blocked  out.  We  have  become  the  committeed  ones, 
not  the  committed  ones. 

There  is  another  reason  for  our  failure  to  continue 
“stedfastly  in  . . . prayers  ” like  the  early  church  of  Acts 
2:42.  Why  should  I pray  for  healing  when  there  is  peni- 
cillin, for  bread  when  I can  afford  cake,  for  wisdom 
when  I have  a doctor  or  master’s  degree?  And  it  is  not 
that  medicine,  wealth,  or  education  are  wrong.  They  are 
blessing  from  Jehovah,  but  they  are  only  means,  not  ends, 
gifts  from  Him,  not  substitutes  for  Him. 

We  did  not  silence  our  prayer  meetings  with  abruption. 
Our  conscience  caused  us  to  be  more  tactful.  We  weaned 
ourselves  from  them  by  book  studies,  by  midweek  special 
speakers.  We  formalized  the  informal.  Gradually,  almost 
imperceptibly,  we  shifted  our  priorities.  And  prayer  meet- 
ing died. 

If  our  personal,  family,  and  small-group  prayer  life 
has  increased  to  take  up  the  slack  produced  by  the  death 
of  the  midweek  meeting,  all  may  be  well.  But  has  it? 
Our  trousers  are  now  wearing  out  faster  on  the  seat  than 
on  the  knees.  — Menno  B.  Hurd.  ^ 
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The  Hard  Place 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


Four  years  ago  I began  a journal  entry  with  “This  is 
the  summer  of  my  deep  content.  ” For  once  circumstances 
seemed  favorable  to  easier  living:  no  daily  50-mile  trip 
to  the  university  for  summer  school,  no  eight-to-five  job, 
no  major  changes  for  anyone  in  the  family. 

That  morning  each  wakening  rose  on  the  trellis  waved 
an  individual  greeting  to  me,  and  I waved  back.  I knew 
the  sun  had  risen  specially  to  make  my  day  brighter.  I 
indulged  in  grand  thoughts  of  catching  up  on  friend-mak- 
ing, reading  and  writing,  and  of  shoving  dust  and  cob- 
webs out  of  corners. 

However,  within  a few  days,  one  of  my  daughters,  who 
had  been  struggling  with  ill  health  for  some  time,  became 
acutely  sick  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  and  out 
of  the  hospital.  Roses,  sunshine,  friends  — anyone  and 
anything  which  had  wholeness  and  beauty  became  my 
enemy.  I began  the  summer  of  my  discontent. 

I was  less  distressed  at  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  house- 
cleaning and  writing  than  that  once  again  I had  to  face 
and  cope  with  the  question  of  suffering.  And  everywhere  I 
turned  that  summer,  I met  it  in  some  form:  in  the  patient 
in  the  hospital  room  next  door,  in  the  older  person  living 
alone,  in  the  casual  acquaintance  whose  child  had  chosen 
a lifestyle  to  his  self-hurt  and  the  parents’  heartache,  in 
the  person  who  felt  rejected. 

I found  myself  asking,  even  demanding,  why  God  if  He 
is  both  powerful  and  loving  permits  so  much  needless 
suffering.  And  apparently  answers  worked  out  once  can’t 
be  saved  for  another  cloudy  day. 

In  an  age  when  we  expect  push-button  or  at  least  pre- 
packaged convenience  solutions  for  every  type  of  distress, 
when  help  does  not  come  in  such  forms,  bitterness  is  the 
most  frequent  result. 

I remember  one  university  professor  who  railed  almost 
an  entire  summer  against  the  God  who  claimed  He  was 
just  and  good,  yet  who  had  made  people  so  unequally.  He 
could  not  reconcile  suffering  with  a loving  Greator.  In  his 
thinking,  no  God  in  His  right  mind  would  allow  the  inequity 
of  confining  one  person  to  a wheelchair  for  life  and  giving 
another  full  health,  intelligence,  and  limitless  opportunities. 

Yet  such  inequities  do  occur.  And  others  as  well.  I won- 
der at  times  how  Oswald  Ghambers  knew  so  much  about 
suffering.  He  writes  in  My  Utmost  for  His  Highest  that  he 
is  sorry  “for  the  Christian  who  has  not  something  in  his 
circumstance  he  wishes  was  not  there.  ” Are  there  such 
people? 


Certainly,  many  of  the  Bible  characters  suffered.  Hannah, 
who  later  became  the  mother  of  Samuel,  suffered  because 
she  had  no  children  and  begged  the  Lord  to  take  away 
the  curse  of  childlessness.  The  priest  Eli  suffered  because 
he  had  children  who  obeyed  neither  him  nor  the  Lord. 

I think  of  U S.  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  who  has  men- 
tioned at  times  how  difficult  his  life  has  become  because 
of  the  criticism  of  others,  particularly  Christians.  Then  I 
wonder  if  Caleb,  one  of  the  twelve  spies  Moses  sent  into 
the  promised  land,  also  felt  squeezed  when  his  minority 
report  was  not  accepted. 

And  how  Abraham  must  have  suffered  when  God  asked 
him  to  sacrifice  his  only  son.  Did  he  have  a counselor  to 
help  him  decide  God’s  way  or  did  he  fight  the  agony  out 
alone? 

Jeremiah  suffered  because  he  didn’t  preach  success  ser- 
mons. In  our  success-oriented  society,  many  individuals 
suffer  also  because  they  cannot  meet  the  criteria  for  being 
a winner  whether  it  be  in  terms  of  souls,  sermons,  funds, 
lectures,  or  even  the  right  “evangelical”  image.  And  no 
less  acute  is  the  suffering  of  the  idealist  who  finds  that 
life  in  a practieal  world  may  force  a compromise  of  goals, 
and  sometimes  of  values,  even  in  a Christian  setting. 

Suffering  of  spirit  can  mutilate  the  individual,  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  physical  illness.  Summer  or  winter  — 
both  can  become  seasons  of  diseontent,  if  we  make  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  our  relationship  to  the  Lord  the 
determining  factor  of  our  joy. 

Though  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  suffering  are  not 
as  clearly  defined  as  a mathematical  equation,  yet  I find 
it  helps  each  time  I face  suffering  to  remember  it  is  part 
of  the  burden  of  life  all  people  share.  God  allows  suffer- 
ing, but  He  does  not  cause  it. 

There  is  but  one  approach:  In  Chambers’  words,  “If 
God  has  made  your  cup  sweet,  drink  it  with  grace;  if  He 
has  made  it  bitter  drink  it  in  communion  with  Him.  ” 
Accept  the  hard  plaee  and  through  it  learn  to  know  God 
better. 

No  suffering,  whether  illness,  criticism,  financial  difficulty, 
or  discouragement,  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 
It  holds  when  circumstances  seem  to  say  His  love  is  a 
fiction.  Suffering  can  become  a power  if  we  accept  it  as 
from  His  hand  and  then  by  faith  offer  it  back  to  Him  to 
use  for  His  glory.  As  Norman  Grubb  writes,  in  this  way 
adversity  becomes  an  adventure.  And  suffering  becomes 
redemptive.  ^ 
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At  a Toba  Youth  Retreat,  Argentina. 

Greaser  Reports  on  SA  Visit,  Brazil 


Alive,  going,  and  growing,  even  in  the 
face  of  obstacles — that’s  the  way  Law- 
rence Greaser  found  the  churches  in 
Brazil,  northern  Argentina,  Paraguay, 
and  Bolivia. 

With  his  wife,  Fran,  he  traveled  in 
Latin  America  for  six  weeks  during  July 
and  August  on  assignment  for  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  associate  overseas 
secretary. 

In  Brazil,  Greasers  visited  all  of  the 
26  MBM  workers  in  their  mission  loca- 
tions. They  saw  and  heard  and  felt  what 
God  is  doing  throughout  the  world’s 
fifth  largest  country. 

Like  the  nation  itself,  which  spreads 
over  almost  half  of  South  America,  Men- 
nonite witness  penetrates  from  Goias 
State  in  the  north  to  Parana  in  the  south 
— spanning  some  1,800  miles. 

“Of  the  congregations  we  visisted  in 
Brazil,  ” Lawrence  said,  “Araguacema  is 
one  of  the  strongest.” 

In  north  central  Brazil  on  the  Ara- 
guaia  River,  Araguacema  is  about  500 
air  miles  north  of  the  capital  city  Brasilia 
and  the  same  distance  south  of  the  coastal 
city  Belem. 

Pastor  Glaus  Klassen,  a young  German 
Mennonite  from  Guritiba,  oversees  the 


spiritual  ministry  and  Rudolph  Ens  directs 
community  services  including  Menno  Sim- 
ons School.  Mission  Board  associates  Larry 
and  Anita  Eisenbeis  and  John  and  Isabelle 
Blough  are  working  members  of  the  Ara- 
guacema team. 

“The  Araguacema  Mission  Council  is 
much  interested  in  extension,  ” Lawrence 
explained.  ““Incentive  for  assigning  lay 
workers  to  these  outposts  grows  out  of 
the  conviction  and  vision  of  those  working 
in  Araguacema.  ” 

In  Colmeia,  Brigitta  Penner,  a German 
nurse  from  Paraguay,  is  helping  in  out- 
reach and  doing  emergency  nursing.  ““She 
exhibits  tremendous  dedieation,  ’ Law- 
rence said,  ““just  working  her  heart  out.  ’ 
Ornelio  M.  Santos,  lay  pastor  at  Esper- 
anca  Bendita,  supports  himself  as  a school- 
teacher. 

MBM  appointees  in  Brazil  serve  under 
assignment  of  AEM  — Portuguese  initials 
for  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Association 
— in  which  national  Portuguese,  Ger- 
mans, and  North  Americans  are  equal 
partners  in  Brazil  ehurch  development. 

Eighteen  congregations  and  six  addi- 
tional witness  points  with  a combined 
membership  of  600  plus  make  up  the 
Association. 


Coordinating  Council 
Hears  "Unofficial" 
Representatives 

Meeting  at  Laurelville  Mennonite 
Church  Center  on  Sept.  17,  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
comprised  of  the  official  agency  and 
board  executives,  heard  representatives 
of  Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center, 
Good  Enterprises,  TourMagination,  and 
others  explain  their  interest  in  dialog 
and  mutual  affirmation. 

Paul  Kraybill,  general  secretary, 
chaired  the  meeting.  He  asked  Arnold 
Cressman,  of  the  Center,  to  give  a brief 
background  for  the  two-hour  session.  In 
summary,  Cressman’ s concern  seemed  to 
be  that  the  church  be  made  aware  of  all 
the  good  things  that  are  emerging  in 
the  context  of  the  brotherhood. 

Merle  Good,  of  Good  Enterprises,  in 
trying  to  distinguish  between  the  ““of- 
ficial” and  “ unofficial,”  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  differences  often  is  that  one 
operates  on  the  business  model  and  the 
other  on  a tax-exempt  basis.  He  also 
referred  to  the  “dollar  struggle.  ” This, 
especially  as  relates  to  support  for  the 
““creative  people.  ” The  church  does  not 
have  the  resources  nor  the  will  to  support 
such  persons.  Other  ways  and  means  must 
be  found  to  provide  for  their  living. 

Good  also  asked  whether  the  spontan- 
eous emergence  of  new  activities  is  not 
just  the  way  life  is. 

Al  Meyer,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
referred  to  a ““movement  ” of  new  things 
including  the  colleges  and  high  schools 
which  grew  up,  sometimes  against  the 
current. 

At  a certain  point  in  the  discussion, 
Kraybill  suggested  that  perhaps  the  terms 
““official”  and  “ unofficial  ” should  not  be 
used.  And  yet  when  it  comes  to  reporting 
activities  in  the  church  press  or  at  gen- 
eral assemblies  some  criteria  must  be  used 
to  determine  what  is  acceptable. 

Newton  Gingrich,  past  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly,  said,  ““We  can 
learn  from  each  other.  We  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  ” He  also  indicated  new 
organizations  should  be  prepared  for  a 
little  negative  reaction. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  proposed  some  way  should  be 
found  for  the  “unofficial  ” to  be  repre- 
sented at  General  Assembly.  Time  ran 
out  and  no  way  was  worked  out  for 
this  to  happen.  Good  will  rather  than 
confrontation  characterized  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting. 

That  the  dialog  took  place  had  its  own 
historical  value,  and  continuing  conver- 
sations were  encouraged.  — David  E. 
Hostetler 
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VSers  Begin  Service  in  Western  U.S. 


Twenty-three  new  Voluntary  Service 
workers  met  for  orientation  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Aug.  15-20,  before  beginning  as- 
signments in  13  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  western  unit  locations. 

Area  VS  directors  Wayne  and  Julie 
Longenecker  planned  the  orientation 
utilizing  the  resources  of  local  ministers 
and  counselors.  The  group  used  the  fa- 
cilities of  Sunnyslope  Mennonite  Church 
and  VSers  stayed  in  the  homes  of  church 
members. 

"Orientation  made  me  think,”  said 
Gordon  King.  "I  had  to  see  VS  in  the 
broader  view  of  the  church  and  discover 
how  or  why  VS  is  part  of  it.  Now  that 
orientation  is  over,  I begin  the  task  of 
whittling  high-sounding  ideas  into  some- 
thing visible.  VS  is  a two-way  street. 
Ill  be  continually  learning  and  asking 
while  I try  to  work  at  what  1 already 
know.  I have  a feeling  I'm  going  to  think 
a lot  in  the  next  year. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Rick  Bollman, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Gloria 
Cross,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Boise,  Idaho; 
Carol  Kirk,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz,;  Phyllis  Crider,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to 
Glenhaven,  Ariz.;  Sylvia  Hershey,  Gor- 
donville.  Pa.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.; 
Sheila  Stopher,  Lagrange,  Ind,,  to 
Stockton,  Calif.;  and  Doug  Burkholder, 
Akron,  Pa.,  to  La  junta,  Colo. 

Second  row:  Gordon  King,  Orrville, 

Ohio,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Gwen  Witmer, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Downey,  Calif.;  Susan 
Nafziger,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Marlene  Miller,  Dearborn  Heights,  Mich., 
to  Inglewood,  Calif.;  Anne  Kreider,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  Bruce 
Cressman.  Kitchener,  Ont,,  to  Portland, 
Ore. 

Front  row:  Larry  and  Laurie  Hesed, 
Altadena,  Calif.,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Grace  Witmer,  Salem,  Ohio,  to 


Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Marcia  Eigsti,  Willow 
Springs,  111.,  to  Boise,  Idaho;  Elaine 
Zook,  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  and  Rebeca  and  Allan  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Pico  Heights,  Calif. 

Seated:  Paul  and  Elorence  Ressler, 

Dalton,  Ohio,  to  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Newport  News  Churches 
Review  Priorities 

Affirming  our  faith  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial was  the  focus  of  weekend  meet- 
ings in  Newport  News,  Va.,  Sept.  10- 
12.  The  Huntington  and  Warwick  River 
Mennonite  churches  together  invited 
Willard  Swartley,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
professor  of  biblical  studies  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  and  Don  Kraybill, 
professor  of  sociology  at  Elizabethtown 
College,  Pa.,  to  teach  and  lead  discussion 
on  a biblical  response  to  our  government. 

In  a locality  where  78  percent  of  the 
cities’  population  receive  their  paychecks 
from  the  government,  many  questions  have 
arisen.  Swartley  traced  biblical  texts 
where  on  the  one  hand  government  is 
seen  as  positive  and  on  the  other  hand 
negative.  A third  perspective  makes  room 
for  both  these  views,  when  one  sees 
Christ  as  the  head,  the  church  as  the 
body,  and  secular  powers  as  being  under 
His  feet.  Our  first  allegiance  is  to  Christ. 

Kraybill  focused  attention  on  the 
phenomenon  known  as  “civil  religion  ’ 
which  has  painted  an  aura  of  righteous- 
ness over  the  actions  of  government  and 
has  used  religious  language  in  political 
roles  to  achieve  unworthy  purposes. 
Kraybill  urged  a look  beyond  national 
boundaries  to  the  kingdom  of  God  which 
transcends  them. 

“The  Upside-Down  Kingdom”  based  on 
the  book  of  Luke  provided  the  Sunday 


morning  sermon  topics  by  Swartley  and 
Kraybill  at  the  two  churches,  reminding 
listeners  how  much  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
operates  contrary  to  world  standards. 

Much  questioning  and  dialogue  helped 
make  the  weekend  one  of  discovery 
and  growth  for  the  churches.  — Susan 
Ackerman 

Vietnamese,  Laotian 
Fellowship  Grows 

From  15  to  30  Vietnamese  meet  each 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  conference  room 
of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  office  at 
Salunga,  Pa.,  to  study  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  Bible  study  and  worship 
is  led  by  Pastor  Tran  Xuan  Quang,  who 
carries  on  a ministry  to  Vietnamese  under 
the  Home  Ministries  office  of  the  Board. 

Pastor  Quang  baptized  two  Vietnamese 
at  Kinzer  Mennonite  Church  on  Aug.  S. 
He  spoke  to  the  congregation  in  Vietna- 
mese, which  was  translated  into  English 
by  Donald  Sensenig. 

Sensenig,  who  shares  the  Vietnamese 
ministry  with  Pastor  Quang,  reported  that 
a Laotian  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lern 
Chareonsook,  were  baptized  and  be- 
came members  of  Gehman  Mennonite 
Church  on  Aug.  8.  He  also  said  that  12 
Vietnamese  men  and  boys  contributed  a 
day  of  volunteer  labor. 

Iowa  Mission  Forum 
Stresses  Community 

Nearly  200  Iowa  Mennonites  gathered 
at  the  Carousel  Inn,  Coralville,  Iowa, 
Saturday  afternoon  on  Sept.  11  for  a six- 
hour  mission  forum  sponsored  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions. 

The  forum  focused  on  themes  of  mis- 
sionary John  Driver’s  book.  Community 
and  Commitment.  John  and  Bonny  Driver 
served  as  missionaries  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Uruguay,  and  Spain.  John  told  forum 
participants  that  according  to  the  Gos- 
pels, Jesus  used  the  term  “church’  only 
in  relation  to  the  discerning  and  dis- 
ciplining function  practiced  among  His 
followers.  This  function  of  the  people  of 
God,  not  the  weekly  gathering  of  persons 
for  group  worship,  defines  the  existence 
of  the  church. 

During  discussion  periods,  lowans  and 
Mission  Board  representatives  together 
wrestled  with  the  ideas  John  presented. 
A film  interview  with  missionaries  to 
Uruguay,  Eunice  and  Dan  Miller,  demon- 
strated how  one  small  and  persecuted 
church  is  working  to  be  a forgiving, 
sharing  community  in  Timbues,  Uruguay. 

Forum  members  reacted  to  the  day  in 
a variety  of  ways.  “How  can  we  put  all 
this  theory  into  practice?’  they  asked. 
“If  church  is  more  than  meeting  weekly 
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John  Driver,  Jolene  and  Robert  Yoder,  Iowa 
Mission  Forum  participants. 


or  twice  a week,  if  we  are  called  to  a 
more  radical  departure  from  the  lives 
we’ve  been  living,  where  do  we  start?” 
The  challenge  of  Community  and  Com- 
mitment did  not  provide  easy  answers. 
It  did  stir  thinking  and  help  those  who 
were  questioning  their  involvement  in 


Twenty  persons  spent  the  week  of 
Aug.  29 — Sept.  3,  in  VS  orientation  at 
EM  BMC  headquarters,  Salunga,  Pa. 
Assignments  are  as  follows: 

First  row  (from  left  to  right):  Don  Stoltz- 
fus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Washington, 
D.C.;  Steve  Stover,  Birmingham,  Al., 
to  Elmira,  N.Y. ; Jerry  Sauder,  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  to  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Second  row:  Ronda  Sauder,  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras,  to  Reading,  Pa.;  Bonnie  Hel- 
ium, Massapequa  Park,  N.Y,,  to  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.;  Esther  Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Paulette  Hicks,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  New  York  City;  Rosalyn 


God’s  kingdom.  One  young  farmer,  who 
with  his  wife  was  considering  buying  a 
farm  in  Iowa,  wondered  what  such  a step 
might  mean.  “Sometimes  it  seems  very 
selfish,”  he  said,  “or  is  there  a way  to 
combine  an  everyday  church  commitment 
to  a commitment  of  farming?  Sometimes 
I m afraid  that  if  I really  give  in  to 
God’s  call  to  community,  God  would  ask 
me  to  give  up  farming.  ” 

Others  shared  his  caution.  What  might 
need  to  be  given  up  if  persons  sought 
to  make  being  the  church  an  everyday 
priority?  Time?  Career?  Possessions?  What 
forms  might  Iowan  churches  take?  Would 
they  be  like  church  forms  in  Uruguay? 

Ron  Kennel,  pastor  of  Wellman  Men- 
nonite  Church,  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day.  “We  need  to  start 
living  out  the  forgiving,  sharing  commu- 
nity where  we  know  we  can,”  he  said. 
“We  may  be  wrong  to  think  that  we  need 
to  begin  by  changing  the  structure.  ” He 
pointed  out  ways  that  lowans  had  oppor- 
tunity for  sharing  — sending  hay  to  drought 
areas,  a brotherhood  plan  for  Iowa  Men- 


Peachey,  Reedsville,  Pa.,  to  New  York 
City;  Joanne  Keener,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
to  Elmira,  N.Y.;  Hans  Wenger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  to  Washington,  D C.;  Dorothy  Grove, 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  Corning,  N.Y. 

Third  row:  Sue  Frey,  Honey  Brook, 
Pa.,  to  Corning,  N.Y. ; Rick  Wellman, 
Aldan,  Pa.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Kathy 
Kurtz,  Lititz,  Pa.,  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Sylvia  Clymer,  Leola,  Pa.,  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica;  Rick  and  Ruth  Umble,  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  to  Corning,  N.Y. ; Glen  and  Erla 
Ranck,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Washington, 
DC.;  Christine  Stoltzfus,  Elverson,  Pa., 
to  Corning,  N.Y. 


nonite  School  students.  He  suggested  that 
Iowa  Mennonites  look  hard  at  evangelism, 
particularly  in  relation  to  an  upcoming 
community  evangelism  crusade.  How  might 
such  efforts  relate  to  building  communities 
of  disciples?  In  light  of  the  many  faceted 
renewal  movements  of  recent  years.  Kennel 
also  saw  Community  and  Commitment 
offering  guidelines  for  understanding  and 
relating  to  such  movements.  “Within  the 
context  of  a forgiving,  confessing  commu- 
nity we  can  test  and  learn  from  different 
renewal  movements,  ” he  said. 

The  Iowa  forum  was  the  first  of  four  to 
be  held  this  fall.  Future  forums  with  John 
Driver  will  be  held  at  Blooming  Glen,  Pa., 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  and  Salem,  Ore.  Special 
invitations  are  given  to  church  leaders  and 
lay  persons  interested  in  mission  concerns. 
Russell  Yoder,  Iowa  City,  hosted  the 
Iowa  forum  along  with  Wilbert  Shenk, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  secretary 
for  overseas  missions. 

Evaluating  the  first  forum,  Shenk  said 
that  future  forums  will  need  to  deal  with 
more  specifics  so  that  people  are  not  left 
feeling  so  overwhelmed.  It  would  have 
helped  to  look  at  alternatives  such  as 
the  Iowa  farmers  who  are  forming  a 
cooperative  to  free  one  farmer  for  mis- 
sion elsewhere,  said  Wilbert. 

By  Whose  Authority? 

A major  seminar  on  the  subject  of 
church-state  relations  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  weekend  of  Oct. 
15  and  16.  Sponsored  by  four  different 
Mennonite  groups  (the  Germantown  Men- 
nonite Ghurch  Corporation,  Philadelphia 
Student  Services,  Eastern  District  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  and  the 
Franconia  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee)  the  seminar  will  focus  on 
questions  of  importance  to  religious  liberty. 

A major  part  of  the  seminar  will  be 
devoted  to  historical  analysis,  as  Franklin 
Littell  of  Temple  University  examines 
European  aspects  of  the  question  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  as  Edwin 
Bronner  of  Haverford  College  looks  at 
the  colonial  Pennsylvania  experience. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  analysis 
of  present-day  standards  on  the  church- 
state  issues,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Burkholder  of  Goshen  College  and  Dean 
Kelley  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  The  seminar  will  conclude  with 
a panel  discussion  between  representatives 
of  Mennonite,  Quaker,  and  political 
groups. 

The  basic  question  confronting  partici- 
pants at  the  seminar  will  be  how  should 
the  Christian  and  the  church  relate  to 
the  state  authority? 

There  are  blocks  of  time  set  aside  for 
the  seminar  participants  to  express  their 
ideas  and  concerns. 


Eastern  VS  Workers  Commissioned 
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Interested  persons  may  contact  the 
Seminar  office  at  the  Mennonite  Infor- 
mation Center,  6117  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19144. 

Glenwood  Springs  (Colo.) 
Hospital  Board  Assumes 
Self-Administration 

The  Valiev  View  Hospital  Association, 
owners  of  V'alley  View  Hospital,  Glen- 
wood Springs,  Colo.,  has  terminated  its 
contract  for  operation,  management,  and 
administration  of  the  hospital  by  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
effective  on  Aug.  26. 

This  Mission  Board  operated  the  39- 
bed  hospital  since  its  construction  in 
1955.  Management  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  made  it  possible  for  the  fa- 
cilitv  to  be  built  with  Hill-Burton  funds. 
Elbert  Detweiler  is  the  present  ad- 
ministrator. 

In  notice  of  the  formal  resolution  sent 
to  Luke  Birky,  secretary  for  health  and 
welfare,  Valley  View  Hospital  Board  of 
Trustees  president,  Robert  Cutter 
said,  "We  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
for  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  have 
served  this  community  over  the  past  21 
years.  . . . We  feel  that  our  community 
board  is  now  able  to  manage  our  hos- 
pital program,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
your  organization  for  helping  to  bring  us 
to  this  point." 

A church  fellowship  emerged  in  Glen- 
wood Springs  under  the  leadership  of 
founding  hospital  administrator,  Samuel 
Janzen.  As  the  result  of  congregational 
growth,  he  later  resigned  as  pastor.  To- 
day the  congregation  has  22  members  and 
is  pastored  by  Jerry  W.  Westcott. 

The  neighboring  town  of  Aspen  was 
having  some  difficulty  in  building  a hos- 
pital, Allen  Erb  noted,  and  “They 

called  upon  Sam  Janzen  for  help.”  This 
developed  into  a lease  contract  to  oper- 
ate the  Aspen  hospital.  The  Aspen 
contract  continued  in  force  from  1960  to 
1970. 

"Our  goals  have  been  achieved  in 
Glenwood  Springs,”  said  Luke  Birky. 

"We  helped  establish  a strong  community 
hospital  and  moved  in  a consistent  pattern 
toward  greater  self-determination  by  the 
community,  and  a congregation  has  been 
planted,  although  our  efforts  could  have 
been  stronger  at  points,”  he  said. 

In  recent  years  one  of  the  physicians 
wished,  as  a community  service,  to  per- 
form abortions  which  were  outside  the 
guidelines  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 

Gommittee.  This  brought  into  focus 

the  question  of  continuing  management 
responsibility.  With  the  change  of  manage- 


ment, all  of  the  local  members  of  the 
Mennonite  appointed  board  have  become 
members  of  the  ownership  board. 

With  the  shift  from  church  to  commu- 
nity responsibility  of  the  hospital,  Glen- 
wood Springs  Mennonite  Ghurch  will 


Paul  M.  Roth,  counseling  pastor  and 
Home  Bible  Studies  director  for  Menno- 
nite Broadcasts,  Inc.,  was  hospitalized  on 
Sept.  16  with  a heart  attack.  Doctors  say 
he  will  likely  be  off  work  for  several 
months. 


Longevity  and  peace  seems  to  be  the 
lot  of  the  Menno  and  Mary  Wyse  family. 
Erom  a family  of  eight,  four  have  cele- 
brated their  sixtieth  wedding  anniver- 
saries. In  the  picture  above,  the  wives 
are  standing  behind  their  husbands:  (left 
to  right)  Dinah  and  William,  Ella  and 
Glarence,  Ida  and  John  Wyse,  and  Kath- 
ryn (Wyse)  King.  Only  one  of  the  re- 
maining four,  Minnie,  survives  and  she 
lives  in  Archbold,  Ohio,  The  family  is 
from  Archbold. 

The  Mennonite  Vocational  Institute  in 

La  Geiba,  Honduras,  was  formally  in- 
augurated on  Aug.  28.  Opened  in 
May  1975,  the  Institute  offers  courses  in 
five  departments — agriculture,  Bible, 
building  trades,  home  economics,  and 
mechanics.  The  facilities  will  accommo- 
date 150  students.  The  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute is  to  give  instruction  in  Bible  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  students  a trade 
whereby  they  can  support  themselves. 

On  Sept.  19  missionary  Harvey  Graber 
baptized  two  young  people  in  the  Gama 
congregation  in  Brasilia,  Brazil.  "The 
youth  continue  to  have  meetings  regu- 
larly and  are  enthused,”  reports  Otis 
Hochstetler. 

Jonathan  and  Fyrne  Yoder  completed 
their  term  of  service  at  the  United  Mission 
to  Nepal  Hospital  in  Tansen,  Nepal,  in 
early  September.  Jonathan’s  assignment 
has  been  picked  up  by  a Ganadian  sur- 
geon. “At  this  stage,  one  rather  anx- 


need  to  rethink  its  mission,  Birky  said. 
Many  of  these  persons  came  to  Glenwood 
Springs  with  a sense  of  mission  which 
included  the  hospital.  “Now  the  congre- 
gation is  taking  steps  to  clarify  its  new 
purposes  in  the  community,’  he  concluded. 


iously  awaits  replacement  and  relief,  ” 
he  wrote  in  mid- August.  “Surgery  was 
extra  busy  last  week  again,  and  all  three 
surgery  days  were  full.’ 

The  nineteenth  annual  Springs  Folk 
Festival  will  be  held  on  Oct.  1 and  2, 
10:00  a m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  in  the  small  town 
by  that  name  in  Pennsylvania.  Every  year, 
at  this  time,  skilled  craftsmen  gather  to 
give  demonstrations  of  pioneer  crafts  of 
their  ancestors  and  to  display  native  handi- 
crafts. Mountain  Gountry  Music  will  be 
provided  by  the  dulcimer  player,  Paul 
McGoy,  and  others.  The  Springs  Mu- 
seum will  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Springs  Folk  Festival  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Springs  Historical  Society  and  Penn 
Alps. 

Glen  and  Elizabeth  Good,  Eastern 
Board  missionaries  in  France,  are  praising 
the  Lord  for  the  restoration  of  hearing  to 
Elizabeth’s  left  ear  after  an  attack  of 
Meniere’s  disease  last  May.  The  specialist 
who  treated  her  had  given  her  no  hope 
for  recovery  of  her  hearing  loss.  After  a 
recent  audiogram,  the  nurse  exclaimed, 
“Why,  it’s  a miracle.  You  hear  as  well  as 
I do!”  When  the  specialist  saw  the  audio- 
gram  results,  he  told  Elizabeth  that  she 
had  100  percent  recovery  and  that  she 
can  consider  it  a miracle  if  she  wants  to. 

Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  has 
reached  a record  enrollment  as  it  opened 
for  its  35th  year.  Enrollment  for  grades 
9-12  is  576.  There  are  seven  new  faculty 
members  at  LMH  this  year  to  help 
make  up  the  forty-four  member  team. 

Books  related  to  the  “Invitation  to 
Live"  multimedia  campaign  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group 
will  be  part  of  Ghoice  Books  promotion, 
reported  Paul  Yoder  to  Ghoice  Books  area 
supervisors  at  the  Mennonite  Ghurch  Re- 
gion V assembly  at  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite High  School.  A cardboard  free- 
standing, nine-pocket  unit  is  being  de- 
veloped to  market  books  on  the  campaign 
theme.  Regular  racks  will  also  carry  books 
on  the  theme:  Reach  Out  — Be  a Friend. 

Kenneth  Oberholzer  was  ordained  dea- 
con on  June  13  at  the  Mountain  View 
Mennonite  Ghurch,  McGonnellsburg,  Pa. 

The  auction  planning  committee  of 
the  Mennonite  Action  Program,  of  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  announces  a benefit  auction 
and  bake  sake  at  Gamp  Deerpark  for  Oct. 
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2 at  10:00  a.m.  For  further  information, 
write  MAP  at  2019  Grand  Ave.,  Bronx, 
NY  10453. 


Nancy  Williams  (right)  and  Doris  Enns,  activity 
therapist  (left). 

Confrontation,  reconciliation,  and  ac- 
commodation were  some  of  the  ideas 
discussed  at  the  Adriel  Treatment  Center 
for  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  annual  staff 
retreat  from  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  2.  The  14 
new  and  25  returning  staff  members 
were  led  in  discussion  by  Nancy  K.  Wil- 
liams, consultant  for  Mennonite  Mental 
Health  Services.  Forty  students,  ranging  in 
age  from  11  to  17,  returned  to  Adriel  on 
Sept.  7.  The  Treatment  Center  maintains 
an  11-month  schedule,  with  students  on 
campus  September  through  July. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Vol- 
untary Service  program  has  openings  for 
a number  of  workers.  Write  Ray  Horst, 
Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514,  for  further 
information. 

A Women’s  Retreat  will  be  held  at 
Camp  Hebron  from  Oct.  13  to  15  with 
Lois  Erb  speaking  on  “Walking  in  the 
Spirit.’’  Eor  reservations  or  information 
contact  Clara  M.  Smith,  Box  153,  Willow 
Street,  PA  17584,  or  call  (717)  464-3256. 

A one-day  women’s  retreat  is  scheduled 
for  Oct.  26  at  Eastern  Board  Headquarters, 
Salunga,  Pa.  Grace  Hostetter,  recently  re- 
turned from  a term  of  missionary  service  in 
Africa  with  her  husband,  will  be  speaking 
on  “Walking  in  the  Spirit”  Reservations 
are  not  necessary,  but  participants  are 
asked  to  bring  their  own  lunches.  Beverage 
will  be  provided. 

A women’s  retreat  will  be  held  at 
Black  Rock  Camp,  R.  1,  Kirkwood,  PA 
17536,  Oct.  8 and  9,  with  the  theme 
“The  Process  of  Becoming.”  Medita- 
tion leader  will  be  Eva  Stauffer,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Write  to  Black  Rock 
Camp  or  Mrs.  Landis  Hershey,  1647 
Old  Philadelphia  Pike,  Lancaster,  PA 
17602. 

Six  team  ministry  members  were  in- 
stalled in  services  at  the  Stuarts  Draft,  Va., 
congregation  Sunday  evening  on  Sept.  12. 
The  six  were  Charles  Ramsey,  pastor  and 
team  leader;  Ruel  Driver,  diaconate;  Jerrel 
Suter,  administrator;  Larry  Cullen,  Christian 
education;  Daniel  Kanagy,  evangelism;  and 
J.  H.  Weaver,  Jr.,  music  ministries.  In 


charge  of  the  installation  was  Roy  D. 
Kiser,  bishop  of  the  congregation.  The 
team  began  its  ministry  on  Sept.  1. 

Four  youth  volunteered  their  time  and 
travel  expenses  to  go  to  Jamaica  from 
July  15  to  Aug.  5.  Their  assignment  was 
teaching  summer  Bible  school.  They  as- 
sisted in  Bible  schools  at  the  Temple 
Hall,  Waterloo,  Mandeville,  and  Ocho 
Rios  congregations.  They  also  participated 
in  a number  of  services  and  other  pro- 
grams. The  four  were:  Rolando  Santiago, 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  student  from 
Puerto  Rico;  Sheila  Schaefer,  Powhatan, 
Va.;  Loretta  Mumaw,  Dalton,  Ohio;  and 
Marilyn  Alger,  Broadway,  Va.  The  youth 
went  under  the  direction  of  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Missions. 

Mennonites  living  in  the  Winnipeg  area 
who  have  immigrated  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  10  years  gathered  on 
Sept.  12  at  Camp  Assiniboia  to  share  ex- 
periences and  fellowship  with  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Organized  by  a committee 
elected  at  a similar  reunion  last  fall,  the 
gathering  consisted  of  a worship  service, 
musical  numbers  and  spontaneous  singing, 
poems,  testimonies  and  prayer,  and  fel- 
lowship around  meals.  Both  the  German 
and  Russian  languages  were  used.  The 
gathering  was  attended  by  153  persons, 
including  several  dozen  who  had  immi- 
grated in  the  past  year.  Another  reunion 
is  planned  for  next  September. 


Wayne  and  Gladys  Yoder 
For  over  a year,  the  missionaries  in 
Trinidad  have  been  asking  for  another 
missionary  couple  to  help  in  the  growing 
work  and  witness  in  Trinidad.  Wayne 
and  Gladys  Yoder,  Broadway,  Va.,  have 
answered  the  call  to  go.  Depending  upon 
work  permits,  the  Yoders  with  two  of 
their  children,  Ernest,  10,  and  Barbara,  14, 
will  leave  in  January  1977  for  their  three- 
year  assignment  in  Trinidad.  They  will  be 
serving  under  the  Virginia  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

The  Congregation  of  the  University 
Mennonite  Church,  State  College,  Pa., 
would  like  to  provide  pastoral  and  spiritual 


guidance  for  Mennonite  students  attend- 
ing Penn  State.  Any  parent,  pastor,  or 
other  person  knowing  of  any  student  at- 
tending Penn  State  for  the  1976-77  session 
is  invited  to  contact  Carl  S.  Keener,  1035 
Oak  Ridge  Avenue,  State  College,  PA 
16801. 

Richard  MacMaster,  Bridgewater,  Va., 
and  Art  Wise,  Goshen,  Ind.,  recently  began 
duties  as  field  representatives  for  Menno- 
nite Mutual  Aid.  MacMaster  will  contact 
congregations  in  Virginia  and  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Wise  will  serve  69  con- 
gregations in  northern  Indiana. 

The  British  Columbia  Mennonites 
raised  $78,000  for  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee’s program  at  a relief  sale  at  the 
Chilliwack  fairgrounds  on  Sept.  11.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  sale  items,  sale  of 
Self-Help  Crafts  generated  $2,5000.  The 
total  exceeded  last  year’s  sale  by  $3,000. 
The  peace  and  service  committee  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  Mennonite  Historical 
Society,  which  was  recently  organized 
in  that  province,  provided  information 
about  MCC  and  the  Mennonites  to  the 
many  non-Mennonites  who  came  to  the 
sale. 

Special  meetings:  Joe  Esh,  Lyndhurst, 
Va.,  at  Bethel,  Duchess,  Alta.,  Oct.  3-6. 
Paul  M.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-14.  Myron 
Augsburger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  .at  North 
Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  Oct.  31  — 
Nov.  4.  Eldon  King,  Dalton,  Ohio,  at 
Leetonia,  Ohio,  Nov,  4-7.  J.  L.  Hostetler, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  at  Owl  Creek,  Beaver, 
Ohio,  Nov.  14-17. 

New  members  by  baptism:  four  at 
Oak  Grove,  Smithville,  Ohio;  four  by 
confession  of  faith  at  Bethany,  Bridge- 
water  Corners,  Vt. ; one  at  Lititz,  Pa.; 
two  by  baptism  and  two  by  confession 
of  faith  at  Cedar  Grove,  Greencastle,  Pa.; 
six  at  Tedrow,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  and  one 
at  South  Union,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Robert  Baker  gave  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  an  education  in  a Chris- 
tian high  school  as  opposed  to  a public  high 
school  (Aug.  31).  As  a fellow  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school  system,  I am  only  too  aware  of 
its  weaknesses,  especially  as  our  systems  have 
grown  into  monstrosities. 

My  chief  concerns  in  this  present  move  toward 
churches  of  various  denominations  establishing 
schools  from  grades  1-12  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  cost  today  automatically  means  it  is  an 
elite  group  that  sends  their  children  to  church 
schools.  Unless  some  assistance  is  given  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  the  fees  we  will  have  a class 
system  in  the  church  which  could  be  unwhole- 
some. 

2.  What  is  the  motive  for  sending  children 
to  Christian  schools?  In  some  cases,  I fear  it  is 
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isolation,  something  which  cannot  be  done  forever. 
After  attending  a Christian  high  school  (and  a 
one-room  elementary  school  previously)  my  most 
traumatic  year  was  my  first  year  teaching  in  the 
public  system.  Even  though  university  lay  be- 
tween, I was  not  prepared  for  that  first-year 
experience. 

3.  Some  churches  unfortunately  wish  to  pre- 
serve such  a narrow  view  of  the  Scriptures  that 
it  creates  difficulty  unless  they  have  a costly 
school  system  to  reinforce  them.  In  other  words, 
the  battle  between  theology  and  scientific  views 
has  never  been  resolved  in  the  minds  of  some 
Christians.  I fear  their  efforts  could  stifle  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Having  said  these  things,  I am  not  opposed  to 
having  alternatives  available  to  our  present  high 
school  generation.  But  unless  we  have  proper 
motives  for  operating  these  systems  they  could 
create  as  many  problems  as  they  solve. 

I would  like  to  see  more  discussion  of  the  idea 
of  offering  one-year  courses  in  biblical  studies 
at  strategic  locations.  A student  could  spend 
a year  in  such  an  institute  on  the  completion 
of  high  school  before  he  enters  university  or 
employment.  I feel  I could  afford  something  like 
this  better  than  1 could  to  send  all  my  children 
to  church  schools  for  their  education.  — Kenneth 
Cressman,  New  Hamburg,  Ont, 

I’ve  very  much  appreciated  recent  Gospel  Her- 
ald articles  on  land,  food,  and  agriculture  and 
thought  I ought  to  tell  you  so.  "Thy  kingdom 
come  ” means  it  must  be  applied  to  our  present, 
earthly,  human  situation  and  land,  food,  and 
agriculture  are  basic  to  our  existence! 

I’m  concerned  about  land  use/ownership  values 
and  patterns  and  if  the  church  itself  does  not 
address  the  problems,  individuals  in  the  church 
must.  I’m  interested  in  the  "land  trust’’  (really 
a nonprofit  corporation  with  specific  aims)  as  one 
way  for  concerned  people  and  groups  to  create 
land  use  and  "ownership”  patterns  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  kingdom  values. 

I’d  like  to  see  the  land  trust  idea  take  root 
in  Mennonite  (as  well  as  other)  soil.  Keep  up  the 
good  work.  — Samuel  Johnson,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Levi  Miller’s  article  (Aug.  31)  on  "Mating 
in  the  Faith  ” both  angered  and  saddened  me. 

I am  not  of  “traditional”  Mennonite  stock. 
Levi  denies  a whole  mission  field  by  “.  . . teach- 
ing: Mennonites  should  consciously  be  taught  to 
mate  with  Mennonites.”  That  statement  angered 
me  the  most.  I wouldn’t  be  a believer  today 
if  my  husband  had  stuck  to  that  premise. 

The  sad  part  is  that  too  many  times  we  are 
so  wrapped  up  in  our  Mennonitism  we  forget 
that  the  Spirit  convicts  us,  not  the  Mennonite 
Church.  I know  many  wonderful  Christians  out- 
side our  tradition  who  would  be  suitable  mates 
for  a dedicated  Christian.  Yes,  let  us  help 
counsel  and  be  involved  with  couples  looking  for- 
ward to  marriage,  but  let  it  be  to  search  with 
them  a commitment  to  our  Lord  and  each  other 
and  not  that  they  believe  as  Mennonites.  There 
is  a divorce  rate  in  the  Mennonite  Church  now 
too.  — Connie  Garber,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A Response  from  the  Author 

It  is  good  news  that  Connie  has  become  a 
believer  through  the  influence  of  her  Christian 
husband.  Her  life  is  one  of  those  happy  mir- 
acles which  authenticate  the  gospel.  Whatever 
her  past  or  present  social,  racial,  or  economic 
status,  I had  no  intention  to  disparage  them 
in  my  article.  These  elements  are  secondary,  I 
contended,  when  the  common  faith  commitment 
is  there. 

The  part  of  my  article  which  apparently 
angered  her  was  that  of  discouraging  what  are 
popularly  called  mixed  marriages.  I must  em- 
phasize that  a marriage  is  not  mixed,  by  my 
definition,  when  one  is  poor  and  the  other  rich 


or  one  is  black  and  the  other  white.  The  mar- 
riage is  mixed  when  one  has  a faith  in  the 
defenseless  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  other 
does  not. 

Having  said  that,  we  then  do  have  a point 
of  disagreement.  I do  not  see  mating  as  a good 
mission  strategy  to  bring  people  to  the  gospel. 
The  basics  of  our  faith  should  be  clarified  be- 
fore marriage.  This  is  a point  upon  which  many 
religious  groups  agree,  both  for  the  future 
health  of  the  marriage  and  for  the  clarity  of 
the  church.  — Levi  Miller. 

Your  editorial  titled  "Prayer  for  America?” 
(Sept.  7),  brought  me  feelings  which  1 want 
to  ventilate. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  you  are 
critical  of  any  prayer  efforts  (there  seem  to  be 
several  such  efforts  being  projected)  which  seek 
to  bring  a renewed  level  of  national  and  per- 
sonal rectitude.  1 feel  that  you  are  too  alacritous 
to  judge  that  the  motive  for  prayer  enlistment 
is  based  on  an  assumption  that  Americans 
are  “God’s  own  special  people  with  a special 
destiny,” 

When  our  country  (and  it  is  our  country)  is 
wrong,  as  it  frequently  is,  we  are  quick  to  criti- 
cize. But  let  s not  hurry  to  criticize  when  efforts 
are  made  to  correct  wrongs.  Granted,  these 
prayers  may  not  be  very  effective  in  healing  our 
national  disease.  But  I personally  do  not  want 
to  be  critical  of  efforts  which  turn  to  God  as 
the  Healer  of  our  ills.  After  reading  the  editorial, 
I thought  at  once  of  the  publican  and  the  Phari- 
see who  went  to  the  temple  to  pray  — and  in 
the  context  of  the  editorial,  we  as  Mennonites 
are  the  Pharisees.  “Lord,  we  thank  Thee  that 
we  are  not  as  others.  . . .” 

I hope  we  do  not  give  non-Mennonites  the 
impression  that  the  game  we  play  is  "heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose  ”!  Some  good  things  can 
happen  in  our  country,  even  if  their  instiga- 
tion did  not  proceed  from  us.  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  legitimate  pride  in  our  heritage  does  not 
make  us  so  provincial  that  we  assume  that  no 
good  can  come  from  any  endeavor  unless  it 
emanates  from  an  Anabaptist  origin.  — Bill 
Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  editorial,  “Prayer 
for  America?”  which  appeared  in  the  Sept.  7 
issue. 

I read  this  article  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  and  blamed  my  confused  reaction  on  the 
fact  that  maybe  my  mind  was  clouded  with  too 
many  other  work-a-day  concerns.  But  after 
two  repeated  readings  again  on  a relaxed  Sunday 
afternoon,  I must  say  that  thankfully  the  Men- 
nonite congregation  of  which  I am  a part  does 
not  have  leaders  who  would  discourage  a re- 
sponse to  the  call  to  prayer  you  mention. 

After  the  Mennonite  “overkill  ” of  the  Bicen- 
tennial, now  it  appears  the  next  agenda  item 
is  to  set  traps  for  our  fellow  Christians  to  see 
what  they  do  wrong  as  the  election  approaches. 
So,  a “U.S.  organization  is  promoting  a 
prayer  for  America,  ” and  we  rush  to  warn 
fellow  Mennonites.  Actually,  prior  to  the  Gospel 
Herald  publicity  I hadn’t  yet  heard  of  this  move- 
ment. 

A real  concern  about  the  tone  of  your  edi- 
torial arises  where  you  say,  “I  think  . . . 
the  leaders  of  this  campaign  are  seeing  America 
in  the  classic  model  as  a new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  ” Aside  from  the  judgmental 
nature  of  this  statement,  it  describes  a type  of 
person  that  for  the  life  of  me  I’ve  never  yet 
met.  And  I do  meet  a lot  of  people  ...  all 
kinds. 

Shame  on  us  “peace-loving”  Mennonites  for 
trying  to  start  a fight  with  other  brothers  in 
the  Lord  over  how  they  word  their  calls  to 
prayer.  Rather  than  criticize  others,  perhaps 
a word  of  admonition  could  be  in  order  within 
our  own  group  as  to  how  we  mix  church  and 


state  concerns.  It  doesn’t  seem  very  long  ago 
that  I recall  us  trying  to  convince  the  U.S.  to 
adopt  Christian  principles  in  our  Asian  re- 
lationships. Please  don’t  hold  it  against  me  for 
being  a little  confused.  — Eugene  R.  Witmer, 
Smoketown,  Pa. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Brunk,  Lewis  and  Marlene  (Dailey), 
Newport  News,  Va.,  first  child,  Jennifer 
Marie,  Aug.  27,  1976. 

Demastus,  Jerry  and  Myriiss  (Esh),  Mount 
Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Derek  Wayne, 
Aug.  6,  1976. 

Gingrich,  Firman  and  Susan  (Yoder),  Belt, 
Mont.,  first  child,  Amy  Marcelle,  Sept.  6, 
1976. 

Haverstick,  Robert  and  Lolita  (Mumma), 
Millersville,  Pa.,  third  daughter,  Patricia  Jov, 
July  19,  1976. 

King,  Terry  and  Donna  (Roth),  Pettisville, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Philip  Gene, 
Aug.  30,  1976. 

Knepp,  Edward  and  Beatrice  (Hershberger), 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  seventh  child,  second  daugh- 
ter, Darla  Rae,  Sept.  3,  1976.  (Daughter  and 
son  deceased. ) 

Landis,  Tim  and  Mary  Lou  (Godshall),  Sou- 
derton.  Pa.,  first  child,  Tracy  Evonne,  Aug. 
26,  1976. 

Mead,  Roger  and  Joanne,  Hubbard,  Ore., 
fourth  child,  third  son,  Craig  Edwin,  Aug. 
10,  1976,  (Daughter  is  deceased.) 

Schloneger,  Weldon  and  Florence  (Rodgers), 
Louisville,  Ohio,  second  son,  Timothy  James, 
Aug.  11,  1976. 

Seaman,  Richard  Dennis  and  Nancy  (Sie- 
ber),  Arthur,  III.,  first  child,  Alissa  Nicole, 
Aug.  6,  1976. 

Shank,  Kenneth  and  Carolyn  (Shank),  Day- 
ton,  Va.,  first  child,  Rebecca  Kate,  Aug.  29, 
1976. 

Shriner,  Stan  and  Jean  (Miller),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Scott  Eugene, 
Sept.  8,  1976. 

Snyder,  Bruce  and  Helen  (Moyer),  Preston, 
Cambridge,  Ont.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Marie,  Aug.  31,  1976. 

Swartzendruber,  Larion  and  Nancy  (Bach- 
man), Goshen,  Ind,,  first  child,  Tara  Suzanne, 
Sept.  6,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bauman  — Stoesz.  — David  Bauman,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  College  cong.,  and  Susan  Stoesz,  Akron, 
Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  by  Edgar  Stoesz,  father  of 
the  bride,  and  Harold  Bauman,  father  of  the 
groom,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Bender  — Baechler.  — Stanley  Lee  Bender, 
Wellesley,  Ont,,  Carol  Ann  Baechler,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  both  from  Steinmann  cong,, 
by  Vernon  B.  Zehr,  July  30,  1976. 

Frederick — Rigby.  — Jacob  Warren  Freder- 
ick, Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Julya  Poindexter  Rigby, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  both  from  Lititz  cong.,  by 
Jacob  W.  Frederick,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Cnagey  — Widrick.  — Keith  Gnagey,  Cen- 
tral cong..  Archbold,  Ohio,  and  Linda  Widrick, 
First  Mennonite  cong..  New  Bremen,  N.Y., 
by  Loren  Swartzendruber,  Aug.  8,  1976. 

Hargreaves  — Dengler.  — Frances  Joseph  Har- 
greaves, Burlington,  N.J.,  Bible  Church,  and 
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Deborah  Lynn  Dengler,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Sou- 
derton  cong.,  by  Paul  Brittain,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Helmuth — Horst. — Ronald  Helmuth,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  and  Ellen  M.  Horst,  Mohnton,  Pa., 
Fairview  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst,  Apr.  17, 
1976. 

Hostetler  — Springer.  — Dennis  Hostetler, 
Smithville,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Sue 
Springer,  Stanford,  III.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by 
Aden  J.  Yoder,  May  30,  1976. 

Krause  — Groff.  — Jay  Krause,  Coleman,  Wis., 
Baptist  Church,  and  Jean  Groff,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
Ephrata  cong.,  by  Wilbert  Lind,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Lavengood  — Whiteman.  — Roy  Lavengood, 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Polly  Whiteman,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  Santa  Fe 
cong.,  Peru,  Ind.,  by  Eugene  Headings,  Aug. 
17,  1976. 

Martin  — Bewley.  — Leroy  Eugene  Martin, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong.,  and  Cathy 
Diane  Bewley,  Leola,  Pa.,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  by  Paul  Wenger,  Aug,  8.  1976. 

Massey  — Dutcher.  — Ajay  Massey,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Ruth  Dutcher,  Uniontown, 
Ohio,  by  Freeman  Miller,  June  19,  1976. 

Miller  — Bender.  — Elmer  Ray  Miller,  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  and  Agnes  Ileen  Bender,  Wellman, 
Iowa,  both  from  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by 
Dean  Swartzendruber,  Sept.  4,  1976. 

Roth  — Frederick.  — Luke  S.  Roth,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Eugene  cong.,  and  Catherine  A.  Freder- 
ick, Iowa  City,  Iowa,  First  Mennonite  cong., 
by  Roy  D.  Roth,  father  of  the  groom,  and  Ed- 
ward Stoltzfus,  Sept.  5,  1976. 

Rutt  — Frank.  — Kenneth  S.  Rutt,  Camp- 
belltown.  Pa.,  Stauffer  cong,,  and  Karen  S. 
Frank,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  Bossier  cong.,  by 
Richard  H.  Frank,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
7,  1976. 

White  — Kolb.  — Thomas  Earl  White,  Meyers- 
dale.  Pa.,  Brethren  Church,  and  Nancy  Lou 
Kolb,  Springs,  Pa.,  Springs  cong.,  by  John 
H.  Kraybill,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Varner  — Gingrich.  — Roger  Lee  Varner,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Margaret  Rose  Gingrich,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Lauver 
cong.,  by  Vernon  Zehr,  Jr.,  and  Jessie  J.  Yoder, 
uncles  of  the  bride.  May  2,  1976. 

Weaver — Snader. — Fred  Weaver  and  Sara 
Snader,  both  of  Blue  Ball,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong., 
by  Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Zehr  — Kauffman.  — Paul  Zehr  and  Cynthia 
Kauffman,  both  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  Assembly  cong., 
by  Harold  Bauman,  Aug.  14,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bast,  Simon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bast,  was  born  in  Wellesley,  Ont.;  died  at  the 
Fairview  Mennonite  Home,  Cambridge  (P)  Ont., 
Aug.  17,  1976;  aged  75  y.  He  was  married  to 
Mattie  Leis,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
3 sons  (Walter,  Harold,  and  Howard),  one  daugh- 
ter (Irmgarde  — Mrs.  Elmo  Miller),  10  grand- 
children, and  one  great-grandson.  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  7 brothers  and  one  sister. 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church,  Kitchener,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  20,  in  charge  of  John  Hess  and 
Stan  Sauder;  interment  in  First  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Cordell,  Herbert  Russell,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Annie  (Wingert)  Cordell,  was  born  near  Winger- 
ton,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1895;  died  at  the  Menno  Ha- 
ven Nursing  Home,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Aug. 
18,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  Jan.  29,  1914,  he  was 
married  to  Mazie  Clever,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  June  12,  1962,  Surviving  are  8 

children  (Helen — Mrs.  Leroy  Horst,  Glenn 
A.,  Walter  R.,  Irvin  E.,  Merle  G.,  Wayne  E., 
Daniel  L.,  and  Wilbur  C.),  20  grandchildren. 


and  13  great-grandchildren.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  immediate  family.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Marion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  Eshleman,  J.  Irvin  Lehman,  and  Nor- 
man Martin;  interment  in  Marion  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Graber,  Lena,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Wertz)  Unternahrer,  was  born  at  Thurman, 
Colo.,  Feb.  15,  1890;  died  at  the  Pleasant 
Manor  Care  Center,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Sept. 
3,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec.  30,  1930,  she 
was  married  to  Daniel  D.  Graber,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Aug.  19,  1974.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Jennie — Mrs.  Jake 
Widmer),  2 sisters  (Elizabeth  and  Mary),  and 
one  brother  (Joe).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  2 brothers  and  one  sister.  She  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Eicher  Men- 
nonite Church,  Wayland,  Sept.  7,  in  charge  of 
Orie  L.  Roth  and  Paul  Goossen;  interment 
in  the  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Harshbarger,  Jacob  Menno,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Harshbarger,  was  born  in  Weyers 
Cave,  Va.,  June  9,  1887;  died  at  Beach,  N.D., 
Aug.  11,  1976;  aged  89  y.  In  Nov.,  1914,  he 
was  married  to  Beatrice  Hewitt,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Dec.  1,  1928.  Surviving  are 
3 sons  (John,  Mark,  and  David),  2 daughters 
(Mary  Meagher  and  Martha  Gordon),  17  grand- 
children, 36  great-grandchildren,  and  one 
brother  (John).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Fulkerson  Memorial  Chapel  on  Aug.  16, 
in  charge  of  Vernon  Hochstetler;  interment 
in  Coalridge  (Mont. ) Cemetery. 

Jones,  Jacob  E.,  son  of  Nathan  and  Amerlia 
(Kauffman)  Jones,  was  born  in  Shipshewana, 
Ind.,  Apr.  10,  1892;  died  at  the  Goshen 
General  Hospital,  Sept.  5,  1976;  aged  84  y. 
On  Dec.  16,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Bertha 
Kemp,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec. 
7,  1§36.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Nellie  — 
Mrs.  Albert  Slabach,  Mrs.  Amelia  Slusher,  and 
Mary  Ann — Mrs.  Stanley  Hostetler),  4 sons 
(Fred,  Nathaniel,  Pete,  and  David),  35  grand- 
children, 39  great-grandchildren,  one  great- 
great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters  (Millie — Mrs. 
Will  Overholt  and  Anna  — Mrs.  John  Yoder). 
Three  sons  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Middle- 
bury,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J.  Troyer  and 
Harold  Yoder;  interment  in  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Kropf,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Nancy  (Herner)  Lichty,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha, 
Ont.,  Aug.  11,  1892;  died  at  K.  W.  Hospital, 
Kitchener,  Aug.  29,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  May 
30,  1912,  she  was  married  to  John  Kropf,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1974.  Surviving  are  3 
sons  (Mervin,  Clarence,  and  Elton),  5 daughters 
(Barbara  — Mrs.  Elmer  Roth,  Idella — Mrs. 
Alvin  Leis,  Janet — Mrs.  George  Rush,  Ber- 
netta  — Mrs.  Ralph  Ruby,  and  Mary  Ellen  — 
Mrs.  Stephen  Gingerich),  39  grandchildren,  34 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great  grand- 
child, one  brother  (Herbert),  and  4 sisters 
(Sarah — Mrs.  Noah  Boshart,  Lavina — Mrs. 
Moses  Bast,  Barbara  — Mrs.  Henry  Gerth,  and 
Emma — Mrs.  Lome  Martin).  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Earl),  one  daughter  (Irene 
— Mrs.  Menno  Albrecht),  one  brother  and  2 
sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Maple  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
Zehr  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Lehman,  Carrie  C.,  daughter  of  Henry  B. 
and  Fanny  (Cauffman)  Lehman,  was  born  in 
Greene  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  19,  1910;  died  of  cancer 
at  Menno  Haven  Nursing  Home  on  Sept.  7, 
1976;  aged  66  y.  Surviving  are  3 sisters  (El- 
sie, Edna  Lehman,  and  Helen — Mrs.  Irvin 
Frey).  She  was  a member  of  Chambersburg 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 


were  held  on  Sept.  11,  in  charge  of  Omar  R. 
Martin,  Preston  Frey,  and  Jerre  Horst;  inter- 
ment in  Chambersburg  Mennonite  Ceme- 
tery. 

Miller,  Barbara  J.,  daughter  of  Joe  and  Mary 
(Weaver)  Kandel,  was  born  in  Holmes  Co., 
Ohio,  Sept.  29,  1890;  died  at  the  home  of  her 
granddaughter,  Aug.  20,  1976;  aged  85  y.  She 
was  married  to  Alvin  Weaver,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  July  24,  1921.  On  June  29,  1922, 
she  was  married  to  William  L.  Miller,  who 
died  on  Sept.  21,  1968.  Surviving  are  4 daugh- 
ters (Mrs.  Avora  Miller,  Orrvilla — Mrs.  Delmar 
Yoder,  Elsie — Mrs.  David  Kandel,  and  Ellen 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Miller),  3 sons  (Joe  A., 
Ralph  A.,  and  Clayton  W.  Miller),  4 stepsons 
(Roman,  Wellman,  Ray,  and  Jay  Miller),  3 
stepdaughters  (Bernice — Mrs.  Homer  Crilow, 
Pauline  — Mrs.  Walter  Kandel,  and  Ruth  — 
Mrs.  Ralph  Yoder),  75  grandchildren,  101 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grand- 
child, and  7 sisters  (Susie  — Mrs.  Harvey 
Weaver,  Mary — Mrs.  Fred  Miller,  Alta — Mrs. 
Roy  Mullet,  Lizzie  — Mrs,  Abraham  Miller, 
Sevilla — Mrs.  Charles  Sampsel,  Iva — Mrs. 
Floyd  Sampsell,  and  Ada  — Mrs.  Walter  Her- 
man). She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daugh- 
ters, 6 sisters,  and  2 brothers.  She  was  a 
member  of  Martins  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  22, 
in  charge  of  Roman  D.  Stutzman;  interment 
in  Berlin  Cemetery. 

Roth,  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Barbara 
Graber,  was  born  on  Nov.  23,  1886;  died  at 
the  Parkview  Home,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Sept. 
6,  1976;  aged  89  y.  On  Nov,  8,  1908,  she  was 
married  to  Benjamin  R.  Roth,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Dec.  5,  1958.  Surviving 
are  8 children  (Elmer,  Lavina  — Mrs.  Simon 
Leichty,  Dan,  Lester,  Stella  — Mrs.  Harold 
Wenger,  Vernon,  Edwin,  and  Lucille  — Mrs. 
Edwin  Swartzendruber),  45  grandchildren,  58 
great-grandchildren,  and  2 foster  brothers  (Joe 
and  Noah  Graber).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  son  (Glen,  July  16,  1974)  and  2 infant 
grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of 
Orie  L.  Roth  and  Vernon  Gerig;  interment 
in  the  Sugar  Creek  Cemetery. 

Scbroclc,  Ada,  daughter  of  Jacob  W.  and 
Mary  (Hochstetler)  Miller,  was  born  in 
Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  4,  1905;  died  as  a 
result  of  open  heart  surgery  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  29, 
1976;  aged  70  y.  On  Feb.  16,  1928,  she  was 
married  to  Vernon  Schrock,  who  preceded  her 
in  death  in  1952.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roger 
and  Paul),  one  daughter  (Marian — Mrs.  Earl 
Wenger),  13  grandchildren,  2 great-grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Albert  A.  Miller),  one  sister  (Edna  — 
Mrs.  Corliss  Schrock),  and  3 half  brothers  (Junior, 
Raymond,  and  Robert  D.  Miller).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Smithville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  memorial  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
1,  in  charge  of  Herman  F.  Myers;  interment 
in  the  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 


Cover  and  pp.  742  and  743  by  Vernon  Hershberger. 


calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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I Vietnamese  Religious  Leaders 
I Invited  to  U.S. 

Some  170  religious  leaders  of  major 
faiths  in  the  U.S.  have  invited  a group 
of  Vietnamese  Catholic,  Buddhist,  and 
Protestant  leaders  to  visit  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  State  Department  cur- 
I rently  does  not  grant  visas  to  Vietna- 

mese. The  invitation  to  the  Vietnamese  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  religious  community 
was  made  in  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
I American  government  to  take  steps  to- 

■ ward  reconciliation,  according  to  a state- 

ment by  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned, 
coordinators  of  the  project. 

The  invitation  to  seven  Vietnamese  reli- 
gious leaders  said:  “We  invite  you  into 
I our  churches,  temples,  homes,  and 

I communities.  We  invite  you  to  share 

with  us  your  life,  worship,  and  commu- 
nitv  as  it  was  experienced  during  the  war 
and  as  it  is  today  in  this  time  of  re- 
I construction.” 


Sermon  on  Noah  as  Drunken  Sailor 
Wins  Top  Prize 

A Church  of  the  Brethren  minister 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  won  top  prize 
in  the  Christian  Sermon  Society’s  1976 
preaching  contest  for  his  sermon  titled 
“What  Shall  We  Do  with  the  Drunken 
Sailor?”  Kenneth  Gibble  of  Ridgeway 
Community  Church  preached  on  Noah 
and  the  Flood  as  recorded  in  Genesis 

6-9,  and  how  Noah  celebrated  his  sur- 
vival by  getting  drunk  and  ending  up 

cursing  his  own  son.  The  Sermon  So- 
ciety said  Mr.  Gibble’s  effort  “power- 
fully brings  this  ancient  story  of  good 
and  evil  to  bear  upon  life  in  America 

in  1976.  ” The  minister  received  $1,000. 


Many  English  Anglican  Clergy 
Said  to  Hover  at  Poverty  Line 

Almost  a third  of  Church  of  England 
parish  priests  — roughly  5,000  — live 
at  or  near  the  poverty  line,  according 
to  a report  published  in  London.  Says 
Rev.  John  Brown,  involved  in  collecting 
information  for  the  report,  “When  a 
vicar  sees  his  wife  and  family  suffering, 
he  begins  to  doubt  his  vocation.  Which 
comes  first:  the  church  or  his  family?  ” 

Official  minimum  annual  salary  for  vicars 
is  2,400  pounds  (about  $4,400),  but  the 
Church  Commissioners,  who  manage 


Church  of  England  assets  and  provide 
about  70  percent  of  clergy  wages,  say 
more  than  a third  of  the  clergy  receive 
less  than  that.  In  addition  to  their  sal- 
aries, vicars  receive  free  living  accommoda- 
tions, meant  to  be  worth  1,500  pounds 
(about  $2,800)  a year.  Basic  heating  and 
lighting  bills  and  local  taxes  are  also  paid 
for  them.  But,  says  Mr.  Brown,  “An  enor- 
mous Victorian  house  can  scarcely  be 
called  a ‘benefit  in  kind”  when  it  is  ter- 
ribly expensive  to  run.  ” 


Reports  Poverty  Afflicts 
More  Black  Women 

Twice  as  many  widowed  black  women 
age  65  and  older  were  living  below  the 
poverty  level  as  were  widowed  white 
women,  the  most  current  available  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare statistics  indicate.  There  were  599,- 
000  widowed  black  women  in  the  country 
in  1975,  of  whom  271,000  (or  45.2  per- 
cent) were  living  below  the  poverty  level 
of  $2,357  in  a nonfarm  area  and  $2,002 
in  a farm  area.  Widowed  white  women 
age  65  and  older  totaled  5,855,000,  of 
whom  1,297,000  (or  22.2  percent)  were 
living  below  the  poverty  level. 


Neo-Nazis  in  Argentina  Declare 
Campaign  of  Terror  Against  Jews 

Blaming  Jews  for  Argentina’s  current 
problems  of  political  assassinations  and 
economic  malaise,  a hitherto  unknown 
group  announced  an  all-out  war  against 
“the  Jewish- Bolshevik  plutocracy”  in 
the  country.  The  organization,  which 
called  itself  the  Argentine  National  So- 
cialist Front  (FNS’A),  claimed  responsibil- 
ity for  recent  bombings  at  two  syna- 
gogues in  Buenos  Aires  and  a Jewish  cul- 
tural center  in  Cordoba.  Argentina’s  Jew- 
ish community  numbers  about  600,000, 
one  of  the  world  s largest,  in  a population 
of  about  25  million. 


Says  American  People  Pay  for  Persecution 
An  American  missionary  priest,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  beaten  by  Argen- 
tinian authorities,  called  on  the  U.S. 
government  to  end  all  foreign  aid  to  na- 
tions that  “refuse  to  respect  human  dig- 
nity ””  and  urged  churchmen  to  continue 


to  speak  out  against  repression  by  Latin 
American  military  dictatorships.  “I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  American  people 
should  be  put  in  a position  of  having  to 
pay  for  the  horrible  abuses  committed  by 
the  governments  of  some  Latin  American 
nations,  ” said  Father  James  M.  Weeks. 

The  La  Salette  missionary,  who  was 
released  from  jail  in  Cordoba  on  Aug. 
17  and  left  the  country  two  days  later, 
held  a press  conference  at  the  Capitol. 
Along  with  three  U.S.  Congressmen,  he 
lashed  out  at  the  “terrible”  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Argentina  and  other 
Latin  American  nations. 


Canadian  Muslims  Demonstrate 
Against  Offensive  Textbooks 

About  500  of  Ontario’s  50,000  Muslims 
paraded  to  the  provincial  government 
buildings  at  Toronto  in  a loud  protest 
against  what  they  described  as  slan- 
derous treatment  in  school  textbooks  of 
their  religion  and  its  founder,  Muhammad. 
They  gathered  a short  distance  from  the 
buildings  and  attracted  a curious  crowd 
as  they  marched,  shouting  their  grie- 
vances to  any  members  of  Parliament 
within  hearing  distance.  An  Education 
Ministry  spokesman  acknowledged  there 
are  discriminatory  passages  in  some 
textbooks  and  the  problem  is  being  re- 
viewed. He  indicated  revisions  would 
be  made  but  it  was  impossible  to  remove 
all  the  offending  books  at  one  time. 


Methodists  Told  Survival  at  Stake 

United  Methodist  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt, 
Jr.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  warned  Methodists 
from  around  the  world  gathered  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  the  survival  of  their  tradition 
was  not  something  that  could  be  taken 
for  granted.  In  the  keynote  address  at 
the  13th  World  Methodist  Conference, 
he  declared,  “ I believe  that  the  Christian 
church  will  survive  to  the  end  of  time, 
but  I do  not  read  in  my  Bible  any 
spiritual  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
the  Methodist  Church.” 

Bishop  Hunt  noted  that  church  his- 
torian Martin  Marty  has  predicted  that 
“a  comfortable  apathy”  will  soon  descend 
over  the  church.  “If  this  malady  should 
visit  Wesleyan  Christianity,  the  bishop 
said,  “I  submit  that  our  portion  of  the 
church  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  sur- 
vival. ”” 


September  28, 1976 
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Some  Modest  Accomplishments 


The  JASPA  reports  which  make  up  a major  section  of 
this  issue  may  be  worthy  of  comment.  The  Gospel 
Herald  supports  JASPA  (the  Jubilee  Action  Study  on  Pov- 
erty and  Affluence).  Here  is  a group  of  congregations  try- 
ing to  take  seriously  the  discrepancies  of  our  time  and 
fashion  a Christian  response.  Like  Jesus,  they  have  pro- 
claimed a jubilee  and  set  out  to  follow  its  implications. 
The  implications  of  the  Old  Testament  jubilee,  we  will 
remember,  were  quite  largely  economic.  The  concern  of 
JASPA  thus  is  mainly  economics  with  a spiritual  base,  a 
concern  for  justice  to  the  poor.  How  do  Christians  discover 
and  practice  such  justice?  This,  I think,  is  the  JASPA  ques- 
tion, the  goal  of  its  pilgrimage. 

The  results  so  far,  as  Lorraine  Roth  reports,  have  been 
modest.  A few  pounds  lost  here  and  there,  a few  dollars 
for  relief,  a fast  or  two  followed  by  a feast.  Why  is  it  so 
hard  to  scale  down  our  living  on  behalf  of  others?  Be- 
cause scaling  down  goes  in  the  opposite  direction  of  all 
we  have  learned  in  a land  of  relative  plenty  which  has 
generally  rewarded  us  for  our  efforts.  Must  these  rewards 
be  denied  us  just  when  we  have  begun  to  enjoy  them? 

Something  within  us  rebels  at  this,  as  the  reports  sug- 
gest. Few  of  us,  indeed,  aspire  to  be  martyrs.  Comfort- 
able Christian  mediocrity  is  what  most  of  us  enjoy.  In 
fact,  persons  who  press  on  beyond  this  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  mentally  unbalanced. 

The  path  of  suffering  which  was  seen  as  the  normal 
path  for  the  New  Testament  Christian  is  not  the  path  for 
us.  Jesus’  three  years  followed  by  crucifixion  is  not  really 
our  option.  The  popular  definition  of  the  easy  going  gospel 
calls  for  no  effective  change  in  the  style  of  life  — just  say- 
ing a few  proper  words. 

Yet  something  beckons  us  beyond  this  nominal  Chris- 
tianity to  fashion  a response  to  the  ills  of  our  time  which 
squares  with  the  gospel  and  the  concerned  generosity  of 
the  early  Christians.  We  are  embarrassed  to  see,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  late  Mao  Tse-tung  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  curb  individual  selfishness  and  get  people  working  for 
one  another  in  a better  way  than  the  Christian  church.  He 
did  it,  no  doubt,  by  giving  them  a cause  larger  than  them- 
selves. 


A study  of  Chinese  religion  made  several  years  ago 
by  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of  Peo- 
ples observed  that  “China  today  is  devoted  to  a mystique 
of  disinterested  work  for  others,  to  inspiration  by  justice, 
to  exaltation  of  [the]  simple  and  frugal  life,  to  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  rural  masses,  and  to  a mixing  of  social 

classes.  . . . The  fruits  of  religion  — the  practice  of  a 

moral  life,  partieularly  with  respect  to  concern  for  one’s 

neighbor  and  for  society  — are  in  many  ways  more  evi- 
dent in  China  than  in  the  West.” 

The  changes  in  Chinese  society  were  brought  about 

with  tremendous  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Mao  admitted 
the  liquidation  of  some  800,000  people  and  it  has  been 
charged  that  the  figure  is  more  nearly  34  million  killed 
in  China  as  part  of  the  revolution.  From  such  tactics  we 
recoil,  for  these  are  not  the  ways  of  the  Man  from  Gal- 
ilee. Nor  could  we  be  satisfied  with  the  transformation 
of  one  society  alone,  for  the  church  is  by  definition  beyond 
social  and  political  borders. 

And  we  have  a model  for  action,  which  the  JASPA 
groups  appear  to  be  following.  It  is  to  get  together  a 
small  group  of  persons  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
to  ask  one  another  what  the  Spirit  is  saying  about  faith- 
ful living. 

Jesus  did  it  and  the  church  was  born.  Anabaptists  did 
it  and  startled  the  state-dominated  churches  of  Europe. 
Wesley  did  it  and  changed  the  character  of  England. 

The  JASPA  effort  is  a small  thing  as  the  reporters 
seem  to  say.  But  perhaps  we  can  apply  the  phrase  that 
John  Howard  Yoder  used  to  describe  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  which  met  last  fall  in  Kenya.  His  impression  of 
the  Council,  said  Yoder,  was  “one  of  fragility,  the  weak- 
ness of  a vision  that  has  not  yet  found  a fitting  form. 
In  a report  which  appeared  in  The  Mennonite  for  January 
20,  1976,  Yoder  described  at  length  the  nature  of  this 
weakness,  but  concluded  that  it  is  “better  [to  function] 
feebly  than  not  at  all.” 

In  like  manner  the  JASPA  people  have  begun  doing 
something  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  in  the  name 
of  our  Christian  cause.  Let  us  affirm  them  and  follow  their 
example.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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“If  Jesus  would  only  come  soon,  then  it  would  all  be 
over,’  she  whimpered  softly.  “Life  is  so  hard  to  bear. 
Each  day  seems  too  much  for  me.  I look  ff>rward  to  night- 
time. It  s about  the  oidy  thing  there  is  to  hope  for.  I just 
want  to  fall  asleep  and  forget  it  all.  I hate  mornings 
because  then  I have  to  face  another  day.  Often  I stay  in 
bed  until  noon  just  pretending  that  it  is  still  night  and  I 
need  to  stay  in  bed. 

There  is  a heavy  atmosphere  in  the  room  as  she  tells 
this.  Her  sad  face,  monotone  voice,  and  almost  motion- 
less body  add  to  it.  It  even  appears  to  be  too  much  effort 
to  pick  up  her  hand  to  wipe  her  tears,  as  she  lets  them 
roll  down  her  face  and  drip  on  her  blouse. 

This  is  a moderate  form  of  depression,  a symptom 
that  is  very  common  among  Christians. 

A research  studv  done  at  a Christian  counseling  center 
where  I was  a supervisor  showed  that  “approximately 
56  percent  of  all  clients  served  exhibited  clear  depressive 
symptoms.  ’ This  is  much  higher  than  at  any  secular 
clinic  with  which  I have  been  associated.  Since  this  center 
gave  services  to  married  couples,  families,  adolescents,  and 
individuals,  one  would  expect  a whole  variety  of  symptoms, 
but,  surprisingly,  depression  dominated  them  all. 

The  study  goes  on  to  state:  “A  great  many  of  our  clients 
had  tremendous  difficulty  with  the  expression  of  aggression 


Depression: 

Emotionally 

Helpless 

Christians 

by  Abraham  Schmitt 


or  negative  feelings.  They  came  from  religious  backgrounds 
that  contained  a built-in  prohibition  against  anger.’ 

A good  working  definition  of  depression  is  that  it  is  a 
state  of  emotional  helplessness.  In  my  practice  of  therapy 
I have  illustrated  it  hundreds  of  times  by  a simple  dia- 
gram. First,  I write  the  name  of  the  person  on  a pad. 
Then,  I draw  an  octagonal  fence  around  the  name.  Sur- 
rounding the  name,  I place  arrows  pointing  to  each  of  the 
eight  sides.  Each  arrow  indicates  an  effort  to  move  in  a 
direction,  but  each  effort  is  frustrated  by  a barrier.  The 
client  has  spent  much  time  testing  all  imaginable  directions 
and  found  no  escape.  Then,  finally,  she  gave  up  trying  and 
simply  lay  down  in  the  enclosure.  She  has  surrendered  or 
given  up.  That  is  depression. 

Some  of  the  arrows  indicate  real  efforts  that  are  frus- 
trated. These,  too,  contribute  to  the  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness. The  client  1 mentioned  earlier  had  many  of  these 
feelings.  Her  husband  was  an  unsuccessful  pastor  who  over 
the  years  was  being  assigned  to  smaller,  more  remote 
congregations.  The  present  congregation  was  debating  about 
retaining  him  on  a full-time  basis.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  any  other  vocation.  Since  he  was  past  the  mid-fifties 
he  was  considered  a poor  employment  risk.  So  she  had  to 
contend  with  a very  limited  salary,  several  teenagers  who 
needed  financial  help  for  college,  and  the  prospects  of  aging 


with  no  source  of  livelihood  or  retirement  benefits. 

Her  relationship  with  her  husband  also  caused  endless 
unresolvable  frustration.  She  watched  him  bungling  his 
pastoral  role,  but  he  absolutely  forbade  her  to  make  any 
suggestions.  If  ever  she  brought  up  the  subject,  he  with- 
drew to  his  office  to  spend  more  time  reading. 

Beyond  all  these  external  futilities  there  was  a much 
deeper  internal  sense  of  helplessness.  She  grew  up  in  a 
very  silently  pious  home,  where  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, no  negative  feelings  could  be  expressed.  It  is  this 
very  attribute  that  links  the  high  frequency  of  depression 
to  evangelical  Christians  — a faulty  theology  of  emotions. 

This  client  had  learned  her  lesson  well.  Whenever  any- 
one in  her  childhood  home  raised  his  voice  in  anger, 
a very  heavy  solemn  hand  of  suppression  would  descend, 
in  the  form  of  Scripture  verses  until  the  feeling  was  obliter- 
ated. The  most  common  was  an  itemized  list  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  — love,  jov,  long-suffering,  etc.  It  was  verv 
clearly  understood  that  anyone  who  had  any  negative  feel- 
ings obviously  did  not  have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and 
thus  was  unspiritual  and  sinful.  However,  these  items  are 
fruits;  they  are  behavior,  not  feelings. 

Feelings  are  amoral.  They  have  to  exist  because  they 
are  the  moment  by  moment  monitoring  of  one’s  daily 
experience  of  living.  They  are  totally  spontaneous  and  na- 
tural as  one  exists.  To  make  any  feeling  moral  or  immoral 
means  that  simple  existenee  is  moral  or  immoral. 

It  must  be  recognized  though  that  brooding  or  harbor- 
ing negative  feelings  can  very  easily  be  translated  into  an 
act  of  sin.  A flash  of  anger  is  only  a feeling  and  an  ordi- 
nary part  of  living,  but  brooding  over  unresolved  anger, 
directed  against  another  human  being,  becomes  hatred. 
Hate  is  sinful  because  it  is  an  internal  act  which  has  in 
it  the  intention  of  harming  someone  else. 

Scripture  defines  it  precisely  in  Ephesians  4:26,  “Be 
angry  but  do  not  sin.  ” The  feeling  of  anger  is  to  be  ex- 
pected as  part  of  living,  but  there  is  the  risk  that  it  may 
become  sinful. 

For  this  client  herein  lay  the  problem.  Her  bondage 
was  primarily  an  inner  one.  She  had  rampant  negative  feel- 
ings that  had  been  roused  from  early  infancy  until  the 
present  moment  and  she  labeled  them  all  wrong.  Not  only 
could  she  not  move  freely  in  her  interpersonal  relation- 
ships but  she  also  could  not  move  in  her  inner  world  of 
emotions,  for  every  frustrated  feeling  aroused  a negative 
feeling.  Since  she  had  been  programmed  to  wipe  these 
feelings  out,  there  was  soon  no  alternative  but  to  stop 
living.  Depression  then  became  the  only  way  to  stop  feel- 
ing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Christians  will  adopt  a mueh  health- 
ier theology  of  feelings  so  that  depression  will  diminish 
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in  our  midst.  We  need  to  understand  that  feelings,  both 
positive  and  negative,  really  add  beauty  and  variety  to  liv- 
ing. We  must  stop  equating  feelings  with  morality.  This 
would  free  us  to  train  our  children  to  experience  all  of 
their  inner  world  without  labeling  it  as  wrong. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  depression  caused  by 
crisis  situations  is  very  natural  and  can  even  be  very 
helpful.  We  know  that  many  dying  people  go  into  a state 
of  depression,  but  this  is  now  understood  as  a very  neces- 
sary stage  when  the  person  can  tune  out  the  external 
world  for  a brief  period  of  time  in  order  to  bid  this  life 
good-bye  and  accept  the  fact  of  death.  For  persons  who 
have  lost  a loved  one,  a stage  of  depression  can  also 
be  a time  for  reevaluating  one’s  place  in  the  world 
without  the  loved  one.  In  the  recently  released  book. 
Dialogue  with  Death  (Word,  1976),  I have  elaborated 
how  this  type  of  depression  can  be  handled. 

How,  then,  do  we  deal  with  depression?  In  counseling 
one  must  help  the  person  to  become  emotionally  effective 
instead  of  helpless  in  relation  to  the  counselor.  One 
must  value  all  feelings  highly  and  help  the  person  ex- 
plore and  express  them  without  any  guilt.  In  the  process 
they  learn  how  a Christian  can  have  deep  positive  and 
negative  feelings  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  both.  Then, 
they  can  use  help  as  they  move  to  express  them  in  a 
Christ-like  way  with  meaningful  people  in  their  world. 

Christians,  of  all  people,  ought  to  live  victorious  lives, 
but  the  sad  truth  is  they  are  also  highly  depression-prone. 
A healthy,  wholesome  understanding  of  the  naturalness 
of  emotions  is  the  only  remedy  for  depression,  and  also 
the  means  to  a victorious  Christian  life.  ^ 
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The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Our  Church 

by  J.  C.  Wenger 


The  sixteenth  century  was  sometimes  known  as  the 
century  of  gluttony  and  heavy  drinking.  Leaders  such  as 
Luther  did  not  see  a reasonable  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
moral  problem.  All  the  leading  Reformers  lifted  their 
voices  against  the  awful  drinking  of  the  era,  however. 
Among  the  Anabaptists  the  first  protest  was  made  by 
Ludwig  Haetzer  in  1525.  Haetzer  pointed  out  that  it 
was  Christ  and  not  Bacchus  which  brought  the  early 
Christians  together.  Christians  derive  their  joy  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  not  from  liquor.  If  someone  turned  to 
drink,  said  Haetzer,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated 
from  the  brotherhood! 

A much  more  typical  Anabaptist  leader  was  Michael 
Sattler  of  South  Germany  who  joined  the  Swiss  Brethren 
a few  months  after  Grebel  founded  the  movement.  In 
the  Schleitheim  “Agreement”  of  February  1527,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  agreed  that  Christians  ought  to  stay 
away  from  taverns  (“wine  houses’).  Menno  Simons  had 
much  to  say  against  drinking,  although  it  is  not  evident 
that  he  demanded  total  abstinence.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zwingli’s  successor,  Henry  Bullinger,  testified  explicitly 
that  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  drank  only  sweet  cider  and 
water  — no  alcohol. 

Why  Was  It  Used?  One  of  the  complicating  factors 
in  the  picture  is  the  earlier  belief  that  alcohol  was  a 
valuable  medicine  or  tonic  to  the  body.  It  was  believed 
by  the  rural  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  that  alcohol 
enabled  one  to  stand  the  rigors  of  cold  weather  better, 
as  well  as  the  heat  of  summer.  But  here,  once  again, 
there  were  Mennonite  witnesses  against  even  a me- 
dicinal use  of  alcohol.  Governor  S.  W.  Pennypacker  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  that  his  great-grandfather.  Bishop 
Matthias  Pannebecker,  1742-1818,  “was  the  first  person 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  discountenance  the  use  of 
liquors  in  the  harvest-field.” 

When  the  Mennonites  and  Amish  Mennonites  located 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  in  the  late  1700s  and  early 
1800s,  they  faced  a new  problem:  how  to  get  their 
grain  back  to  the  Eastern  markets.  A number  of  them, 
the  most  notable  being  Abraham  Overholt,  1784-1870, 
founded  stills  and  marketed  grain  in  the  form  of  liquor. 
What  would  it  take  to  clean  up  the  church  on  this  sub- 
ject? 

The  Sunday  school  temperance  lessons  were  among 
the  blessings  of  the  Sunday  school  movement  which 
reached  the  Mennonites  of  Canada  and  the  USA  as 
early  as  the  1840s,  but  did  not  really  catch  on  until 
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the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  thereafter.  The  Bible  con- 
ferences which  began  in  the  1890s  certainly  made  a 
contribution  to  the  eonvictions  for  total  abstinence.  And 
some  of  the  young  men  of  the  church  like  S.  F.  Coff- 
man studied  at  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and  that  probably 
contributed  to  his  firm  stand  for  total  abstinence.  Our 
own  church  schools,  Goshen,  Hesston,  and  EMC,  further 
developed  this  conviction.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
1920s  the  church  had  been  remarkably  rid  of  social  drink- 
ing. 

One  of  the  factors  which  helped  our  people  to  take  a 
stand  for  total  abstinence  in  the  past  hundred  years  was 
the  fact  that  wherever  people  drank,  even  if  they  in- 
sisted on  strict  moderation,  a few  individuals  always  be- 
came drunkards.  Peter  S.  Hartman  (1846-1934)  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  total  abstinence;  he  even  worked  for  local  option, 
to  attempt  to  dry  up  the  state  county  by  county.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  his  zeal  was  his  oft-quoted  confession 
that  “the  blood  of  a drunkard  [grandfather]  flows  in 
my  veins.  ” Bishop  George  R.  Brunk  (1871-1938)  was 
another  strong  leader  who  opposed  the  evils  of  strong 
drink,  and  who  favored  its  abolition  locally  where  pos- 
sible through  the  ballot  box. 

Why  Abstain  Voluntarily?  Today  there  seems  to  be  a 
determined  effort  to  say  that  being  an  alcoholic  is  not  a 
moral  evil;  rather,  it  is  just  an  illness.  But  as  H.  Clair 
Amstutz,  MD,  says.  The  only  people  who  get  the  “dis- 
ease are  those  who  drink! 

What  is  the  case  then  for  total  abstinence?  There  is 
the  matter  of  stewardship.  People  who  drink  pour  a 
vast  amount  of  money  into  the  alcohol  outlets,  money 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  for  food  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gospel  in  a needy  world.  There  is  the 
matter  of  prudence:  How  can  anyone  tell  whether  he  or 
she  will  become  a hopeless  alcoholic  if  they  start  drink- 
ing? There  is  the  matter  of  one  s influence:  What  if  I 
drink,  and  someone  follows  my  example  — only  to  land 
in  a drunkard’s  grave?  There  is  also  one  s witness  against 
the  heartless  liquor  industry  — huge  corporations  which 
expend  vast  sums  to  induce  young  people  to  start  drink- 
ing. 

As  Harold  S.  Bender  pointed  out  in  his  article  on  alcohol 
in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia,  the  Anabaptists  were  not 
impressed  with  the  argument  that  total  abstinence  pro- 
moted legalism  or  meritorious  works:  they  dared  to  stand 
for  a high  ethic  and  for  strict  discipleship  regardless  of 
what  it  might  cost  in  social  disapproval.  Let’s  follow 
them! 
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A Call  to  Prayer 

by  Mahlon  M.  Hess 


Special  prayer  is  requested  by  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
Tanzania.  During  the  next  several  months  most  of  the 
fourteen  church  districts  will  sponsor  an  after-harvest 
Christian  life  conference.  It  is  a crucial  time  in  the  life 
of  these  churches. 

Bishop  Zedekia  Kisare  and  the  twenty  pastors  and  nine 
deacons  of  the  TMC  face  a host  of  discouraging  circum- 
stances. Many  church  members  are  giving  priority  to  the 
quest  for  material  gain  and  for  positions  in  society;  many 
are  seeking  worldly  pleasures.  A great  many,  including 
a former  pastor  and  some  other  church  workers,  have 
turned  to  polygamy.  Some  leaders  are  dilatory  in  their 
work  and  in  many  places  there  has  been  no  major  thrust 
in  evangelism.  Tribal  rivalries  sometimes  hinder  church 
work.  Attendance  is  down  in  many  congregations  and  some 
worship  centers  are  almost  dead. 

But  there  are  also  reasons  to  take  courage.  In  numerous 
places  small  groups  of  brothers  and  sisters,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  each  other,  gather  twice  a week  for  informal 
Bible  study  and  prayer.  Several  communities  have  experi- 
enced special  visitations  of  the  Spirit,  the  church  is  being 
cleansed  and  sinners  converted.  Throughout  the  church 
there  is  a general  hunger  for  the  Word. 

For  these  reasons  our  brethren  are  looking  to  God 
for  some  fresh  blessings  in  the  months  just  ahead.  A token 
of  what  God  purposes  can  be  seen  in  what  happened  in 
the  district  conference  held  at  Bumangi,  August  20-22. 

In  East  Africa  it  is  customary  for  Christians  to  gather 
at  the  close  of  each  harvest  season  for  a time  of  spiritual 
and  social  refreshment.  From  the  small  worship  centers 
the  believers  gather  at  some  central  meeting  place,  often 
the  former  mission  station.  It  is  one  of  the  special  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  other  Christians;  there  are  old  friends, 
new  believers,  and  special  guests  who  have  been  invited 
to  the  meeting.  For  some  it  is  one  of  the  few  occasions 


Mahlon  M.  Hess  returned  to  Tanzania  recently  after  an  absence  of  ele- 
ven years.  He  is  teaching  in  the  Bukiroba  Bible  School. 


Zedekia  Kisare,  bishop  of  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church 


when  they  have  opportunity  to  meet  their  bishop.  For  f 
the  leaders  of  the  little  believer  groups  it  is  one  of  the  t 
rare  occasions  when  they  have  opportunity  to  be  nourished  |j 
by  the  teachings  of  other  brethren.  For  some  it  is  almost  || 
the  only  opportunity  to  experience  the  church  in  its  lar-  jl 
ger  dimension.  The  participation  of  a few  brothers  and  j 
sisters  from  other  groups  helps  sharpen  this  dimension. 

With  360  persons  in  attendance  on  Sunday  morning  I 
the  Bumangi  church  was  filled  and  a few  made  use  of  j| 
a shelter  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  church.  Most  were  1 
from  the  local  community.  Others  had  come  from  eight  j 
of  the  outlying  worship  centers.  A group  of  students  in  | 
the  Bukiroba  Bible  School  was  present.  Daniel  M.  Sigira, 
pastor  of  neighboring  Bunda  District,  served  as  moderator  j 
of  the  sessions.  With  him  was  a choir  from  his  congrega-  j 

I 

“Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it”  (Jn.  2:5)  was  the  i 
theme  of  the  conference.  The  familiar  story  was  read  at  | 
the  opening  of  each  of  the  sessions.  Speaking  from  the  i 
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Bumangi,  a meetinghouse  set  on  a hill  near  Musoma,  Tanzania 


parable  of  the  lost  son,  Bishop  Kisare  told  some  heart- 
breaking stories  of  persons  who  had  turned  their  backs  on 
God.  In  another  session  the  focus  was  on  the  rich  young 
ruler,  on  outwardly  moral  people  who  refuse  to  turn  over 
the  controls  of  their  lives.  One  of  the  closing  messages  held 
forth  the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus,  our  Substitute  and 
our  Enabler. 

I shall  not  forget  how  the  hand  of  God  has  moved 
among  us,  said  Bishop  Kisare  in  his  closing  remarks 
at  Bumangi.  “Of  sixty  who  responded  to  the  gospel  in- 
vitation it  is  quite  likely  that  some  will  turn  back.  But 
some  of  us  will  never  forget  what  happened  here  yester- 
day afternoon  and  this  forenoon.” 

Of  those  responding  to  the  call  of  God  there  were  a 
few  who  had  backslidden.  Many  were  youth  making  their 
first  commitments.  Noticeable  was  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  came  from  the  choral  groups.  What  they  had  been 
singing  about  became  personal  experience  when  they  met 
i Jesus. 

Many  others  were  Christians  facing  up  to  sin  in  their 
lives.  One  young  man,  now  in  Bible  school,  recognized  that 
i he  had  only  been  responding  to  human  leaders;  now 
I he  had  met  the  Lord.  Another  student  repented  of  some 
I unreasonable  demands  he  had  made  on  his  teachers.  Others 
I were  seeking  victory  over  personal  sin.  A mother,  most  of 
1 whose  children  are  grown  and  scattered,  recognized  that 
I she  had  some  responsibility  in  her  husband  turning  to 
polygamy.  Another  woman  came  for  special  prayer  to  be 
healed  of  her  barrenness.  A teacher  and  his  wife  felt  the 
call  of  God  to  resign  from  government  service,  giving  up 
salary  and  pension,  to  accept  a church  assignment. 

A popular  feature  in  these  conferences  is  the  lively 
singing  by  a variety  of  ehoral  groups.  The  Bumangi 
conference  was  favored  by  three  visiting  groups,  three 
from  the  station  schools  and  dispensary,  and  a half  dozen 
from  the  outchurches.  Nearly  all  of  the  songs  were  ori- 
ginal compositions,  songs  of  praise  to  Jesus  and  calls  to 


Conference  attenders  in  front  of  the  Bumangi  meetinghouse 


repentance.  Congregational  singing  was  livened  by  accor- 
dion accompaniment. 

Gratitude  to  God  for  harvest  blessings  is  expressed  in 
special  thank  offerings,  both  in  funds  and  in  kind.  Bum- 
angi and  the  eight  participating  outchurches  during  the 
conference  brought  together  Shs.  1540,  representing  a 
day’s  wages  for  250  laborers. 

In  addition  to  four  day-time  sessions  held  in  the  church 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  there  were  open-air 
meetings  on  Pastor  Elisha  Meso  s lawn.  These  attracted 
many  who  did  not  come  to  church.  Again  the  choral  groups 
were  the  popular  feature.  There  was  a Scripture  reading 
and  exhortations,  followed  by  two  gospel  messages  through 
filmstrips.  Graduates  of  Bukiroba  Bible  School  made  these 
presentations. 

Much  of  the  social  and  spiritual  value  of  the  conference 
came  in  informal  fellowship,  particularly  at  mealtimes.  The 
local  congregation  had  bought  a supply  of  tea,  sugar,  rice, 
and  bread,  and  slaughtered  an  ox.  Church  members  con- 
tributed millet  and  cassava  flour  for  the  customarv  por- 
ridge, the  staple  of  the  main  meals.  Each  outchurch  group 
was  assigned  a camping  area  and  prepared  their  own  meals. 
A team  of  workers  from  the  congregation  catered  for  the 
invited  guests  who  were  hosted  at  the  pastor’s  house. 

Elisha  and  Susanna  Meso  were  wearv  in  body  and  radi- 
ant in  spirit  as  they  bade  farewell  to  their  guests.  Their 
congregations  had  experienced  a fresh  touch  from  God. 
And  now,  in  addition  to  their  normal  duties,  there  was 
this  large  group  needing  special  shepherding.  ^ 
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An  Indispensable  Tradition 

by  j.  Lawrence  Burkholder 


The  liberal  arts  as  an  academic  tradition  was  born  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  arose  as  an  integral  part  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  intended  as  the  way  by  which  the  church 
would  seek  to  understand  the  world.  The  study  of  astron- 
omy, mathematics,  logic,  literature,  ancient  languages,  and 
philosophy  was  the  church’s  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  all  of  life  — the  mind,  the  stars,  art,  language,  and 
logic.  The  liberal  arts  enriched  the  church’s  theology  and 
added  elements  of  mystery,  splendor,  and  beauty  to  its 
life. 

The  Reformation  did  not  change  fundamentally  the  close 
connection  between  the  church  and  the  liberal  arts.  No 
sooner  did  stern  John  Calvin  ascend  the  Reformed  pulpit 
than  he  founded  the  academy  in  Geneva.  He  realized  that 
just  as  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  neither  does  he 
live  by  preaching  alone.  He  needs  to  study  the  whole 
realm  of  creation  in  order  to  honor  God  whose  sovereignty 
extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  attitude  of  the  re- 
formers toward  the  liberal  arts  was  extended  even  to  this 
nation  when  the  New  England  Puritans  founded  Harvard 
University  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  minis- 
try. A sound  liberal  arts  education  was  a prerequisite  to 
leadership  in  the  churches. 

The  Connection  Between  a Church  and  Its  Colleges. 
A moment  s reflection  would  indicate  that  all  denomina- 
tions, and  in  recent  years,  especially  small  “sectarian” 
groups,  have  founded  liberal  arts  colleges.  These  church- 
es are  not  looking  primarily  to  the  educational  needs  of 
the  nation.  State  universities  have  been  founded  for  that 
purpose.  Rather  they  recognize  the  indispensable  connec- 
tion between  the  liberal  arts  and  theology,  church  leader- 
ship, mission  strategy,  music,  art,  ethics,  denominational 
identity,  and  theology. 

One  can  say  as  a general  rule  that  no  denomination 
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can  survive  the  passing  of  its  liberal  arts  colleges.  As  ^ 
its  colleges  succumb  to  financial  pressures,  fads,  secularism,  [ 
professionalism,  fragmentation,  extraneous  control,  govern-  , 
ment  pressures,  generational  conflicts,  and  vocationalism, 
the  churches  lose  a great  and  long  standing  resource.  ^ 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  liberal  arts  today  are  on 
the  defensive.  This  is  due  to  numerous  factors.  Among 
them  are  shifts  in  values  and  social  consciousness.  It  is 
well  known  that  our  society  is  a materialistic  one  in  | 
which  life  in  defined  and  values  established  under  the 
influence  of  an  all  pervasive  technology.  We  are  living 
in  a secular  age  when  success  is  measured  largely  by  the  i 
control  of  nature  for  production  of  goods.  Our  culture  is 
long  on  means  but  short  on  ends.  Ours  is  not  a culture  ^ 3 
that  reflects  philosophically  on  the  meaning  of  life.  Neither;  s 
is  it  an  adventurous  society  intent  upon  social  and  s 
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intellectual  risks.  It  is  a society  oriented  mainly  toward 
material  security.  In  such  a society  superficiality  and  tech- 
nical sophistication  are  curiously  fused. 

In  college  circles  this  means  that  departments  of  philo- 
sophy, ethics,  literature,  languages,  history,  and  art  are 
merely  holding  their  own  while  disciplines  with  a technical 
or  practical  application  are  abounding.  Current  educa- 
tional journals  struggle  for  solutions  that  would  avoid  on 
the  one  hand  liberal  arts  “purism”  unrelated  to  life  and 
on  the  other  hand  “rampant  vocationalism”  so  closely 
identified  with  the  social  order  that  it  loses  the  critical 
function. 

Goshen  has  tried  to  avoid  both  extremes  by  empha- 
sizing the  liberal  arts  while  offering  professional  education 
for  a four-year  curriculum.  Most  of  its  graduates  prepare 
for  specific  professions.  Many  are  preparing  for  careers 
within  the  medical  profession  either  as  doctors,  nurses,  or 
baccalaureate  medical  technologists.  Others  prepare  for  edu- 
cation, law,  the  ministry,  business,  missionary  work,  social 
work,  and  a thousand  other  opportunities  for  people  with 
a vision  for  service. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  at  Goshen  is  to  prepare  people 
to  enter  the  professions  and  graduate  schools  as  men 
and  women  who  have  been  shaped  by  the  liberal  arts 
m a Christian  context.  This  means  that  they  will  have 
learned  to  think,  to  think  in  terms  of  general  principles, 
to  use  abstractions,  to  examine  life  with  reference  to  a 
system  of  values,  and  to  have  encountered  other  cultures 
on  the  Study-Service  Trimester  and  summer  courses  in 
Europe,  and  to  have  reflected  upon  their  commitments  in 
light  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Values  of  Liberal  Arts  Study.  The  greatest  single 
value  of  liberal  arts  education  is  to  have  something  to 
think  about  for  the  rest  of  one’s  days.  A four-year  liber- 
al arts  education  introduces  one  intellectually  to  the 
great  issues  of  human  existence  — the  nature  of  reality, 
the  meaning  of  life,  death,  order,  chaos,  free  will,  deter- 
mination, language,  affections,  beauty,  and  power.  Those 
who  have  looked  at  these  issues  on  a sustained  basis  over 
a period  of  four  years  are  prepared  not  only  to  lead  in  a 
profession  but  to  assume  a relatively  useful  position  in 
society. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  need  for  leader- 
ship in  the  church.  Today  there  is  a critical  need  for 
ministers,  church  administrators,  missionaries,  theologians 
and  committed  lay  leaders.  Historically  such  leaders  have 
been  prepared  by  a four-year  liberal  arts  education. 
Oddly  enough  it  really  doesn’t  matter  what  one’s  major 
IS.  Its  the  liberal  arts  process  that  seems  to  make  the 
difference.  J.  D.  Graber,  veteran  mission  leader,  majored 
in  mathematics,  and  J.G.  Wenger,  a trusted  theologian, 
was  a premed. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  remain  strong 
as  a liberal  arts  college  providing  the  ethos  within  which 
students,  whatever  the  major,  think  through  their  value 
systems  and  life  commitments.  ci) 


The  Role 
of  the  Church 

by  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 

John  R.  W.  Stott;  Christian  Mission  in  the  Modern  World. 
Downers  Grove,  111.:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1975  128  dd 
$2.95.  ’ 

Recent  debate  in  missionary  circles  has  centered  on 
several  basic  themes.  John  Stott  addresses  himself  to  five 
of  these;  mission,  evangelism,  dialogue,  salvation,  and 
conversion. 

In  each  chapter  Stott  reviews  representative  positions 
taken  by  ecumenicals  and  conservative  evangelicals  on 
that  particular  issue.  He  then  develops  what  he  believes 
to  be  a biblical  view.  This  method  allows  him  to  focus 
criticism  on  both  camps.  He  is  an  avowed  evangelical 
himself  but  critical  of  some  evangelical  deficiencies.  Stott 
attended  the  WGG  assemblies  in  1968  and  1975  and  is 
familiar  with  ecumenical  thought.  He  has  spoken  out  against 
unbalanced  ecumenical  positions.  These  chapters  are  an 
attempt  to  find  balance  in  the  midst  of  partisan  polariza- 
tion and  distortion. 

Ghapter  by  chapter  Stott  builds  a working  definition  of 
Ghristian  mission.  In  his  words,  “ ‘Mission’  is  the  loving 
service  which  God  sends  His  people  into  the  world  to 
render.  It  includes  both  evangelism  and  social  action,  for 
each  is  in  itself  an  authentic  expression  of  love  and  neither 
needs  the  other  to  justify  it.  Yet  because  of  the  appalling 
lostness  of  man  there  is  an  insistent  urgency  about  our 
evangelistic  task.  The  nature  of  evangelism’  is  a faithful 
proclamation  of  the  good  news.  ‘Dialogue’  is  its  necessary 
preliminary  inasmuch  as  listening  must  precede  proclaiming, 
and  the  ‘salvation’  which  is  its  goal  is  personal  freedom 
through  Ghrist,  though  with  unavoidable  social  implications 
in  anticipation  of  the  eschatological  ‘freedom  of  glory’  when 
God  makes  all  things  new.  [‘Gon version’]  denotes  the 
response  which  the  good  news  demands  and  without  which 
salvation  cannot  be  received.  ” 

As  a survey  of  burning  issues,  this  is  a useful  book;  but 
It  is  not  a complete  statement  of  the  meaning  of  Ghristian 
mission.  There  is,  for  example,  no  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  church  in  mission.  Evangelical  theology  of  mission  has 
never  known  quite  what  to  do  with  the  church  and 
has  devoted  the  bulk  of  its  attention  to  other  aspects.  Re- 
cent ecumenical  theology  — especially  the  theology  of 
liberation  — finds  the  church  to  be  an  embarrassment.  Yet 
God  has  chosen  the  church,  the  body  of  Ghrist,  to  be  His 
missionary  instrument  in  the  world.  A fully  adequate  the- 
ology of  mission  requires  that  the  church’s  purpose  be 
kept  clear. 
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Reservations  to  Be  Limited 
at  Estes  Park  77 


Because  of  the  unique  arrangements 
for  Estes  Park  77,  registration  will  need 
to  be  made  early,  reported  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann.  Tentative  quotas  for  the  June  18 
to  24  at  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  are  1,300 
adults,  1,200  youth,  and  500  children.  As 
soon  as  that  quota  is  reached,  other  re- 
quests for  registration  will  be  placed  on 
a waiting  list  and  approved  when  open- 
ings become  available. 

Estes  Park  77  was  so  named  because 
more  than  the  Mennonite  Church  General 
Assembly  is  involved.  The  churchwide 
Youth  Convention  will  be  meeting  there 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  theme  "On 
the  Way  with  Christ.” 

Willard  Swartley,  a Bible  teacher  at 
Eastern  Mennonite  College,  will  conduct 
a Bible  study  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  Mark.  Intergenerational  discussion 
groups  will  meet  to  discuss  the  input  and 
to  study  the  biblical  text. 

Mary  Oyer  is  heading  up  a music 
committee  which  is  planning  for  congre- 
gational singing,  music  groups,  and  choirs. 
The  final  meeting  on  Thursday  evening 
June  24,  will  be  a program  by  choirs 
which  will  rehearse  throughout  the  week. 

Activities  for  the  various  age- 
groups  are  being  carefully  planned  and 
there  will  be  a variety  of  experiences 
possible  for  the  whole  family.  Youth  will 
participate  with  adults  in  some  activi- 
ties. There  will  also  be  some  separate 
meetings  for  the  youth,  including  late  ac- 
tivities for  those  who  have  additional 
energies.  Swimming,  hiking,  games,  and 
opportunities  for  informal  fellowship  will 
be  available. 

For  families  bringing  campers  or  want- 
ing to  live  in  tents,  there  are  many 
campgrounds  nearby.  The  use  of  campers 
on  the  Estes  Park  Center  grounds  is  not 
permitted.  Persons  staying  at  campgrounds 
may  choose  to  purchase  meals  at  the 
Center.  They  will  need  to  indicate  the 
number  in  advance.  All  persons  staying  at 
campgrounds  and  coming  to  the  Center  for 
Estes  Park  77  activities  will  need  to  pay  a 
membership  and  grounds  fee.  The  fee 
is  $5.00  for  the  head  of  the  family  and 
$1.00  for  each  family  member.  Campers 
will  also  be  required  to  pay  the  registra- 
tion fees. 

Costs  for  persons  staying  on  the 


grounds  are  as  follows:  for  youth  — meals, 
lodging,  membership  and  grounds 
fee,  gratuity,  and  registration  fee,  $80; 
for  adults — meals,  lodging,  membership 
and  grounds  fee,  and  gratuity,  $112.20, 
plus  registration  fee  of  $15;  for  children 
— meals,  lodging,  membership  and 
grounds  fee,  and  gratuity,  $59.85,  plus 
$15  for  children’s  activities.  There  will 
be  no  charges  for  children  two  years  old 
and  under. 

All  persons  lodging  at  Estes  Park 
Center  will  need  to  pay  the  entire  cost, 
even  though  they  may  not  attend  the 
entire  time. 

All  registration  must  be  completed  by 
Feb.  28,  1977.  Registration  forms  will  be 
available  from  your  pastor  about  Jan.  1. 
Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  the  order 
of  their  arrival  after  Jan.  1 at  528  East 
Madison,  Lombard,  IL  60148. 

Roy  Hartzler  is  serving  as  coordinator 
for  the  Youth  Convention  and  Ivan  Kauff- 
mann  as  coordinator  for  Mennonite  Church 
General  Assembly.  All  inquiries  may  be 
addressed  to  Estes  Park  77  at  the  Lombard 
office  as  listed  above. 

Help  Requested  of  State 
Department,  Patricia  Erb 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  has  asked  the  U.S.  State  Department 
for  help  in  determining  the  whereabouts 
and  assuring  the  safety  of  Patricia  Erb, 
19-year-old  daughter  of  Mennonite  mis- 
sionaries, J.  Delbert  and  Ruth  Erb, 
abducted  from  her  parents  home  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  late  evening 
Sept.  13. 

The  Board  of  Missions  stated  that  they 
could  neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that  Patricia  may  have  been  in- 
volved in  antigovernment  activities  in  the 
National  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  “We 
can  confirm  that  our  Board,  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  Patricia  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  violence,”  a spokesman  for  the 
Mennonite  Board  said.  “Therefore  as 
regards  the  safety  and  the  release  of 
Patricia  we  solicit  the  abstinence  of 
violence  in  securing  her  release. 

The  Erbs  have  been  working  in  Ar- 
gentina since  1951,  assisting  the  Menno- 


nite Church  there  in  congregational  team 
leadership,  youth  camps,  and  Delbert  as 
treasurer  of  the  Argentine  Mennonite 
Church. 

In  a statement  adopted  by  Mennonite 
agencies  in  1972,  the  Mennonite  position 
in  relation  to  Christian  conduct  in  situa- 
tions of  conflict,  is  stated  as:  “Since  the 
Christian  is  concerned  with  the  total 
needs  of  man,  both  individually  and  so- 
cially, an  overseas  worker  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  issues  confronting  the  host 
country.  He  will  recognize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a truly  neutral 
stance.  However,  as  an  expatriate,  it 
will  be  expected  and  may  be  specifi- 
cally required,  that  he  abstain  from  poli- 
tical involvements.  In  all  situations  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  the  church  leaders 
is  to  be  sought  and  duly  respected.” 

Close  acquaintances  of  Patricia 
characterized  her  as  an  intense  and  ac- 
tive girl,  highly  socially  concerned.  As 
a middle  teenager  she  regularly  worked 
as  a volunteer  in  the  local  hospital, 
giving  hope  to  patients  in  the  iron  lung. 
She  also  worked  in  a project  to  take 
meals  to  elderly  people.  The  ac- 
quaintances described  her  as  a person  in 
a hurry  to  make  her  contribution  to  the 
world. 

Erbs'  Daughter  Located 

Editor’s  Note:  While  this  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  was  going  to  press,  news  came 
through  of  the  location  of  Patricia  Erb,  who 
had  been  abducted  from  her  home  in 
Buenos  Aires  according  to  the  above  story. 

Patricia  Erb,  of  Buenos  Aires,  daughter  of 
J.  Delbert  and  Ruth,  long-term  Mennonite 
missionaries  to  Argentina,  was  located  in  a 
Buenos  Aires  jail  today,  according  to  a Mr. 
Rondon  at  the  Argentine  desk  of  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  “Patty’ 
had  been  missing  for  about  two  weeks. 

Rondon  informed  Lawrence  Greaser,  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
who  in  turn  ealled  Paul  Erb,  of  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  grandfather  of  Patty. 

Paul  Erb  reported  the  news  to  Gospel 
Herald  with  tears  of  joy  that  his  grand- 
daughter was  alive,  even  though  found  in 
jail. 

The  American  consul  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
scheduled  to  interview  Patricia  in  her  cell 
this  afternoon.  Sept.  28. 

Though  the  State  Department  had 
requested  that  the  Erb  family  not  try  to 
communicate  with  Delbert  and  his  family, 
the  way  is  now  clear  to  do  so. 

Walking  for  Justice 

Speaking  with  their  feet,  a number  of 
Mennonites  have  spent  from  two  hours  to 
two  months  in  1976  participating  in  a 
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Continental  Walk  for  Disarmament  and 
Social  Justice. 

The  walk  began  on  the  US.  West 
Coast  in  January  1976.  It  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Washington,  DC.,  Oct.  16. 
Sponsored  by  a wide  variety  of  groups 
and  organizations,  and  assisted  by  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  cities  and  towns  along 
the  way,  the  walkers  have  been  calling 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  governments 
to  disarm  militarily  and  use  the  money 
saved  to  meet  urgent  human  needs. 

The  walkers,  some  of  whom  have  walked 
the  entire  distance,  have  passed  through 
a number  of  Mennonite  communities  on 
their  cross-country  trek.  In  several  of 
these  towns  and  cities  Mennonites  have 
assisted  the  walkers  with  food  and  lodging 
needs.  Some  Mennonites  have  walked  — 
not  because  they  agreed  with  everything 
the  walkers  stood  for,  but  to  show  soli- 
darity with  the  overall  purposes  of  the 
walk. 

Ruth  Sutter,  Goshen,  Ind.,  traveled  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  joined  the  walk  on 
Aug.  6.  She  and  about  35  other  walkers 
came  through  the  Elkhart-Goshen  area  the 
first  weekend  in  September.  Ruth  plans  to 
continue  walking  until  the  group  arrives  in 
Washington  in  mid-October. 

Why  is  she  walking?  “1  feel  the  issues 
the  walk  deals  with  are  very  important 
for  the  American  people  to  hear,  ” Ruth 
commented.  “As  long  as  we  continue  the 
arms  race,  domestic  issues  will  con- 
tinue to  be  slighted.’ 

She  added  that  some  people  “have  a 
negative  reaction  to  us  when  they  are 
confused  about  what  we  are  trving  to 
achieve.  I feel  being  in  the  walk  is  a 
good  way  to  meet  a cross  section  of  the 


American  people  and  talk  with  them  about 
some  of  these  issues. 

One  of  a number  of  Mennonites  in  the 
Elkhart-Goshen  area  who  walked  a short 
distance  with  the  walkers  was  Hubert 
Schwartzentruber,  associate  secretary  for 
peace  and  social  concerns  with  Menno- 
nite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.  Along  with  members  of  the 
Eellowship  of  Hope  in  Elkhart,  Goshen 
College  persons,  and  other  individuals, 
Hubert  helped  coordinate  the  walkers 
passage  through  northern  Indiana. 

After  walking  he  said:  “Because  I so 
deeply  believe  in  social  justice  I wanted 
to  identify  myself  with  other  voices  who 
are  also  crying  for  this.  In  the  1970s 
advocates  for  social  justice  seem  to  be  a 
declining  number.  I take  my  mandate 
from  Isaiah  32  where  the  prophet 
writes  that  the  effect  of  justice  will  be 
peace.’ 

New  Fellowship  Emerges, 
Arizona 

A charter  member- 
ship celebration  for 
the  Mesa-Tempe  Men- 
nonite Eellowship  was 
held  during  the  morn- 
ing worship  service 
on  Sept.  19.  Nineteen 
persons  were  received 
as  charter  members  of 
the  fellowship.  The 
service  included  a bap- 
tism,as  well  as  receiving 
members  by  confes-  Donald  E.  Yoder 


sion  of  faith  and  by  letter  of  transfer. 
Letters  of  transfer  were  received  from 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  the  Mennonite  Church,  Brethren 
in  Christ  Church,  and  Church  of  the 
Brethren. 

Donald  E.  Yoder,  who  recently  com- 
pleted twelve  years  as  pastor  of  Trinity 
Mennonite  Church  in  Glendale,  Arizona, 
is  serving  as  pastor  of  the  fellowship.  The 
fellowship  is  a joint  ministry  of  the 
Southwest  Mennonite  Conference  (MC) 
and  the  Pacific  District  Conference  (GC). 

The  fellowship  meets  in  the  Eirst 
Eederal  Savings  Community  Room.  1306 
E.  Main  St.  in  Mesa  at  9:30  a m.  each 
Sunday.  The  Sunday  evening  and  Wednes- 
day evening  meetings  are  held  in  the 
homes  of  members.  Information  concerning 
the  services  can  be  obtained  by  calling  the 
pastor  at  838-9150  or  writing  to  Don 
Yoder  at  1920  E.  Colgate  Dr.,  Tempe,  AZ 
85283. 


Cross-Cultural  Fiesta, 
Lancaster 


Mattie  Cooper 


A cross-cultural  fiesta  held  at  Our  Barn 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  brought 
together  190  persons  from  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Reading,  Harrisburg,  Chester, 
and  other  cities.  This  event  is  planned 
annually  by  the  Home  Ministries  de- 
partment of  the  Eastern  Mission  Board. 

Spanish,  black,  Vietnamese,  and 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  cultures  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  theme  of  the  day  was  Christian 
lifestyles  in  different  cultures. 

Moderator  was  Mattie  Cooper  of  the 
Diamond  Street  Mennonite  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  In  a welcome  to  the  group 
she  said  that  as  we  learn  to  know  each 
other  better  we  find  that  we  are  alike 
in  more  ways  than  we  are  different. 
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Volunteers  Begin  Assignments 


From  Aug.  17-27,  46  adults  and  15 
children  gathered  in  Akron,  Pa.,  for  orien- 
tation in  preparation  for  assignments 
with  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  volunteers 
have  been  assigned  to  Africa,  several 
volunteers  are  going  to  the  West  Indian 
island  of  Grenada,  and  to  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Don  Jacobs  of  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities;  Calvin  Shank, 
former  missionary  to  Ethiopia  and  member 
of  the  Religion  Department  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  and  Mrs.  Kingori  of 
the  National  Christian  Council  of  Kenya 
were  resource  persons  for  some  sessions, 
while  others  were  chaired  by  MCC  staff 
persons.  The  orientation  group  also  spent 
two  days  in  Washington,  D.C. 


A European  Mennonite  educator, 
pastor,  and  radio  preacher  and  his  wife 
will  spend  a year  in  a study  and  travel 
assignment  with  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  Samuel  and  Irma  Gerber 
have  taken  a years  sabbatical  leave 
from  the  European  Mennonite  Bible 
School  at  Bienenberg,  Liestal,  Switzer- 
land, during  which  time  they  will  spend 
several  months  studying  in  the  U.S.  and 
several  months  visiting  congregations  and 
conferences  in  Latin  America  and  serving 
as  pastoral  counselor  to  MCC  workers 
there. 

The  Gerbers  attended  the  Sept.  7-17 
orientation  at  MCC  headquarters  in 
Akron,  Pa.  Prom  the  end  of  September 
until  November,  they  will  be  at  Prairie 
View  Mental  Health  Center  in  Newton, 
Kan.,  where  Samuel  will  attend  an 
Advanced  Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
seminar.  Irma  will  be  on  a VS  assignment 
in  Newton.  They  will  then  spend  the 
months  from  December  through  April 
traveling  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 


Mennonite  Church  volunteers  as  pic- 
tured above  are  from  left  (back  row): 
Liz  Hunsberger,  Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Lu- 
saka, Zambia;  Everett  Ramer  from  Harp- 
er, Kan.,  to  Brussels,  Belgium;  Luke  and 
Rebecca  Gascho  with  Hanna  from  Holl- 
sopple.  Pa,,  to  Gouyave,  Grenada,  West 
Indies;  (first  two  rows):  David  Kraybill 
from  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  to  Brussels 
(Belgium)  and  Zaire;  Mary  Hershberger 
from  Due  West,  S.C,,  to  Brussels  (Belgium) 
and  Zaire;  Lester  and  Erma  Zimmerman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Lusaka,  Zambia;  Paul 
Brubacher,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  to  Biltine,  Chad; 
Judy  Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Serowe, 
Botswana;  Donna  and  Wayne  Burkhart 
with  Christopher  to  Brussels  (Belgium) 
and  Mbuji-mayi,  Zaire. 


Irma  and  Samuel  Gerber 


Peru,  and  Colombia  to  visit  members  of 
the  Mennonite  churches,  MCC  workers, 
and  Mennonite  missionaries 

Samuel  Gerber  has  been  principal  of 
European  Mennonite  Bible  School  for 
twenty  years.  “I  thought  that  was  long 
enough,  ” he  said.  When  he  suggested 
resigning,  however,  the  school  board 
asked  him  not  to  leave  and  offered  him 


a year’s  sabbatical. 

‘‘I  had  a dream  — to  see  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  Latin  America,”  Gerber 
said.  “I  also  dreamed  of  seeing  some  of 
my  former  students  who  are  presently 
working  with  a Swiss  mission  in  Peru.” 

Gerbers  have  been  key  persons  in  the 
preparation  of  young  people  for  Christian 
serviee,  according  to  MCC  Executive  Sec- 
retary William  T.  Snyder.  “There  is  no 
one  academic  level  at  Bienenberg,”  the 
Gerbers  explained.  “It  is  a school  for 
everybody.”  Students  come  from  high 
schools  and  universities  or  simply  from 
their  jobs.  Each  student  works  on  his  own 
level.  The  Bible  school,  with  classes  in 
German  and  French,  has  both  Mennonite 
and  non-Mennonite  students  from  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  Nor- 
way, and  Canada. 

The  European  Mennonite  Bible  School 
is  also  trying  to  promote  an  interest 
in  Anabaptist  ideas  and  heritage  among 
European  Mennonite  young  people,  ac- 
cording to  Gerber.  “We  need  to  know 
who  we  are,  ” he  said.  “We  have  diffi- 
culty talking  seriously  about  nonresistance. 
We  have  a long  way  to  go  to  renew  the 
ideals  of  Anabaptist  love.” 

Students  Work  at  Ireland 
Peace  Centre 

Four  Goshen  College  students  worked 
from  two  to  four  weeks  at  the  Glencree 
Peace  and  Reconciliation  Centre  near 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  August. 

Erin  Geiser,  Janice  Martin,  Tom  Payne, 
and  Marilyn  Stahl  joined  German,  Austrian, 
and  Irish  youth  in  labor  ranging  from 
rock-raking  to  plaster-chipping.  The  stu- 
dents had  earlier  attended  a 3-week  litera- 
ture course  on  Celtic  folklore  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Ireland. 

The  Glencree  Peace  and  Reconciliation 
Centre,  formerly  a large  British  army 
barracks,  is  being  renovated  for  the  cause 
of  peace  in  Ireland.  Sean  Curran,  director 
of  the  Centre,  has  planned  slide  and  lec- 
ture programs  emphasizing  peace,  prayer 
meetings  and  Bible  studies,  conferences, 
and  use  of  the  facilities  as  a retreat  for 
the  oppressed. 

Mission  Leaders 
Visit  Europe 

Jay  Garber,  Eastern  Mission  Board 
chairman,  and  his  wife,  Lois,  accompanied 
by  overseas  secretary  Donald  Jacobs,  visited 
Europe  from  Sept.  25  to  Oct.  9. 

They  met  with  the  Luxembourg  Asso- 
ciation, the  French  Mennonite  Missions 
Committee,  and  the  Bavaria  Home  Mis- 
sion to  determine  how  Eastern  Board  can 
relate  to  their  future  projections.  A mu- 


European  Pastor  to  Visit  Latin-American  Mennonites 
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tual  concern  of  the  four  groups  is  the 
development  of  a Christian  witness  in 
Eastern  European  countries. 

Lancaster  Conference 
Meets  m Fall  Session 

You  could  have  set  your  watch  when 
moderator  David  N.  Thomas  stood  to  open 
the  annual  fall  meeting  of  Lancaster 
Mennonite  Conference  on  September  16. 
It  was  precisely  9:00  a.m.  In  spite  of 
a pelting  rain  600  people  were  already 
seated  in  the  Mellinger  meetinghouse  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Elam  W.  Stauffer,  former  missionary  to 
Tanzania,  said  in  the  conference  mes- 
sage that  to  do  the  works  of  God  is  to 
believe  in  the  One  whom  He  has  sent. 
Faith  in  the  One  who  came  to  do  God’s 
program  is  more  important  than  our 
busyness,  he  said.  He  called  the  churches 
to  a new  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
biblical  interpretation.  Pointing  out  that 
it  took  the  early  Christian  communities 
more  than  200  years  to  canonize  Scrip- 
ture. Stauffer  emphasized  that  it  takes 
the  concerted  effort  of  Christian  commu- 
nities today  to  interpret  that  Scripture. 
In  a concluding  statement  he  said,  “1 
have  not  given  you  rules  for  working 
in  your  congregations  but  I have 
directed  you  to  a Person  and  that  is  of 
highest  importance.  ’ 

Ten  men  have  been  ordained  since 
the  spring  conference  meeting  held 
last  March.  In  addition  seven  persons 
were  granted  ministerial  licenses.  Two 
ministers  were  transferred  from  other 
conferences,  and  one  was  transferred 
to  another  conference. 

Three  statements  prepared  by  the  board 
of  bishops  were  approved  by  the  con- 
ference body.  They  spoke  to  the  prob- 
lems of  individualism,  marital  rela- 
tionships, and  institutionalism. 

The  importance  of  missions  was  high- 
lighted in  a report  by  Eastern  Mission 
Board  chairman  Jay  Garber,  who  em- 
phasized that  people  need  to  feel  the 
same  urgency  about  evangelism  as  they 
do  when  asked  to  respond  with  relief 
funds  and  volunteer  labor  during  a na- 
tural disaster.  Board  president  Raymond 
Charles  led  in  a prayer  for  home  and 
overseas  missionaries,  making  special  men- 
tion of  the  national  churches  in  Somalia 
and  Vietnam,  countries  from  which  mis- 
sionaries have  needed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
has  482  ordained  men  — bishops,  ministers, 
and  deacons.  They  serve  194  congrega- 
tions located  mostly  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  This  includes  65  mission 
churches  located  in  Eastern  Seaboard 
states.  — Nathan  Hege 


Hesston  Enlarges  Staff 

As  the  1976-77  school  year  began,  a 
large  number  of  new  staff  persons  as- 
sumed various  responsibilities  at  Hesston 
College.  Sixteen  persons  have  joined 
the  instructional  staff. 

Pearl  Bartel  and  Ruby  Graber  will 
instruct  in  the  nursing  department.  Graber 
will  also  be  school  nurse.  New  teachers 
in  the  science  and  math  departments 
are  Gary  Harms,  biology;  Betty  Helrich, 
anatomy  and  physiology;  and  Jonathan 
Rich,  chemistry  and  math. 

Two  instructors  joining  the  aviation 
program  are  Vicki  Klassen  and  Greg 
Burkey.  Vicki  Mester  and  Milo  Kauffman, 
Jr.,  will  both  assume  teaching  and  coach- 
ing positions  in  the  physical  education 
department.  Fred  Driver  will  be  an  in- 
structional assistant  in  both  the  physical 
education  and  art  departments. 

Other  new  instructional  staff  are: 
Don  Clymer,  Spanish;  Allan  Dueck,  com- 
munications; Gladys  Graber,  business 
education;  Jan  Lichti,  home  economics; 
Karen  Penner,  child  care;  Glen  Stuckey, 
agriculture;  and  Marlin  Yoder,  residential 
building. 

Eller  Kick-Off  Lecturer 
for  Hesston  Series 

Vernard  Eller  was  the  resource  person 
for  the  first  fall-term  Biblical  Studies 
Weekend  at  Hesston  College.  From  Fri- 
day through  Sunday  Eller,  professor  at 
La  Verne  (Calif.)  College  discussed  "The 
Future  Revealed  from  the  Book  of  Reve- 


Five  members  of  Springs  Mennonite 
Church,  Allegheny  Conference,  were 
killed  in  a head-on  collision  30  miles 
south  of  Pittsburgh,  in  Monongahela, 
Sept.  26.  Victims  were  Merle  Kolb,  the 
driver  of  the  one  car,  and  Maxine,  his 
wife,  Ralph  and  Emma  Kinsinger,  and 
Mary  Schrock.  Mary’s  husband,  Allen, 
survived  the  accident  but  was  interned 
at  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh 
with  serious  facial  and  jaw  injuries.  The 
Schrocks  and  Kolbs  were  from  Springs, 
Pa.,  and  the  Kinsingers  were  from  Grants- 
ville,  Md.  Suspected  cause  of  accident 
was  an  apparent  heart  attack  suffered 
by  the  driver. 

The  1976-77  school  year  at  Hesston 
College  began  on  Aug.  30,  when  656 
students  started  attending  classes.  This 
year’s  student  body  is  the  largest  in  the 
school’s  history  with  an  increase  of  32 
students  from  last  falls  enrollment  of 
624.  Approximately  one  of  four  students 
(172)  come  from  Kansas.  Other  states  with 


lation.  ’ One  of  his  latest  books. 
The  Most  Revealing  Book  of  the  Bible, 
is  written  on  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Bob  and  Joanne  Larson’s  study  topic 
for  the  weekend  of  Oct.  15-17  will  be 
“Youth  Ministry  in  Our  Kind  of  World.  ” 
The  Larsons  are  codirectors  of  the  Cor- 
nerstone Foundation,  a community  Chris- 
tian outreach  center  based  in  Upland, 
Calif. 

C.  Norman  Kraus,  director  or  the 
Center  for  Discipleship  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  will  center  his  discussion  on  ques- 
tions of  authoritative  answers  about  life 
and  its  values  and  the  Bible  as  a living 
authority.  Kraus  will  visit  Nov.  19-21. 

On  Dec.  3-5  Don  Kraybill  will  focus  on 
“The  Upside-Down  Kingdom.  ’ Kraybill 
is  an  ordained  minister  in  Lancaster 
Conference  and  teaches  sociology  at 
Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  The  weekend  will  focus  on  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  found  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke. 

The  Biblical  Studies  Series  brings  to 
the  Hesston  campus  church  leaders  and 
teachers  who  lead  students  and  interested 
persons  in  five  study  sessions  of  a chosen 
biblical  topic.  The  series  is  scheduled  on 
weekends  to  allow  for  off-campus  persons 
to  participate,  to  concentrate  intensive 
study  into  short  time  periods,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  busy  church  leaders 
to  come  and  share. 

The  weekends  begin  on  Friday  evening 
and  end  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  may 
be  attended  on  an  interest  basis  or  for 
college  credit. 


sizable  representation  are:  Pennsylvania 

72,  Ohio  61,  Illinois  45,  Iowa  43,  Indiana 
39. 

English  services  for  winter  visitors  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  may  be  possible 
at  Brownsville  Mennonite  Church, 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Although  their  services 
are  conducted  in  Spanish,  the  congrega- 
tion is  ready  to  make  facilities  available 
for  English  language  services  from  January 
to  March  when  many  Mennonites  migrate 
to  the  valley  along  with  other  winter 
visitors.  If  there  are  Mennonite  ministers, 
active  or  retired,  planning  to  spend  those 
months  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  please 
contact  the  pastor,  Conrado  Hinojosa,  R.  1, 
Box  267,  Brownsville,  TX  78520. 

A 1973  graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  has  returned  to  her  alma  mater 
to  teach  in  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. Janet  C.  Harder,  a native  of  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn.,  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  dietetics.  Courses 
she  will  teach  include  nutrition  fundamen- 
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tals,  food  systems  management,  food 
and  culture,  and  family  management.  She 
will  also  advise  dietetic  majors. 


Carl  S.  Keener 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  has  launched  its  1976- 
77  fund  program  and  set  a goal  to  raise 
$165,000  by  June  30.  A seven-member 
fund  council,  chaired  by  Carl  S.  Keener 
of  State  College,  Pa.,  is  meeting  regularly 
to  outline  plans  for  the  campaign  and  to 
review  alumni  giving.  Keener  is  an 
associate  professor  of  botany  at  Penn  State 
University.  The  fund  chairman  said  his 
committee  hopes  to  see  alumni  participa- 
tion climb  from  30  percent  to  50  percent 
this  year. 

Wilbur  R.  Maust  and  Katherine  G. 
Anderson,  former  members  of  the  Eastern 
Mennonite  College  music  faculty,  have 
rejoined  the  department  this  fall.  Maust 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  music, 
and  Anderson  has  been  named  visiting 
associate  professor  of  music.  Maust  will 
teach  class  voice,  music  history  and  theory, 
and  conduct  the  Chamber  Choir,  among 
other  responsibilities,  and  Anderson  will 
teach  private  piano  part  time. 

To  Build  up  the  Kingdom,  a film- 
strip about  Mennonite  Disaster  Service, 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  a MDS 
rally  held  on  Sept.  12  at  Sunnyside 
Mennonite  Church  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  The 
filmstrip  documents  some  of  the  MDS 
activities  occurring  in  the  space  of  one 
vear  beginning  in  spring  1975.  Written 
and  produced  by  Ron  Sawatsky,  the 
24-minute  color  filmstrip  is  available  from 
the  Akron  and  Winnipeg  offices. 

Special  meetings:  Herman  Click,  Atglen, 
Pa.,  at  Ereemanville  cong.,  Atmore,  Ala., 
Oct.  3-10  William  R.  Miller,  North  Lib- 
erty, Ind.,  at  Eranconia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10-17, 
and  at  Boyertown  (Pa.)  cong.,  Oct.  20-26. 
Richard  Ross,  Hartville,  Ohio,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Atglen,  Pa.,  Nov.  13-17.  John 
H.  Kraybill,  Springs,  Pa.,  at  Elizabeth- 
town, Pa.,  Nov.  21-28. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Powhatan,  Va.;  five  at  Neil  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  two  at  Maple  Grove,  At- 
glen, Pa. 


Change  of  address:  Glenn  Egli  from 
Fishersville,  Va.,  to  1451  College  Avenue, 
Harrisonburg,  VA  22801.  Edward  J. 
Kauffman  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  74  Erbs 
Rd.  E.,  St.  Agatha,  Ont.,  Canada  NOB  2L0. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I have  just  read  your  very  appropriate  and 
timely  editorial  in  the  Sept.  14  issue. 

Since  I personally  have  been  interested  and 
somewhat  involved  in  the  work  of  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators  I specifically  noted  your 
comment  on  them  presumably  taken  from  your 
source  of  information,  “Guide  to  Global 
Giving. 

My  reaction  to  the  slant,  unintentionally  given 
on  your  part,  I believe,  is  that,  from  the 
readers  point  of  view,  Wycliffe  is  used  as  a 
specific  illustration  of  "a  wide  variety  of  church 
agencies  that  don  t rate  very  high,  because  they 
fail  to  discern.  . I am  not  contending 

perfection  for  them  but  simply  that  1 feel  that 
the  stigma  of  perhaps  the  worst  has  been 
attached  to  them. 

I have  been  associated  with  their  work  for 
about  15  years,  have  visited  their  headquar- 
ters and  tribal  work  in  Mexico  at  two  differ- 
ent times,  have  observed  the  high  standards 
of  commitment  and  dedication  of  their  per- 
sonnel, and  further  I have  learned: 

1 That  translators  are  instructed  not  to 
change  the  culture  of  the  tribes,  but  basically 
to  bring  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue  and  allowing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
them  into  whatever  changes  Christ  calls  them 
to  make. 

2.  Personnel  are  instructed  not  to  become 
agents  of  any  political  power  as  informers  or 
promoters  of  any  political  philosophy 

•3.  In  their  stay  with  the  tribe  they  serve, 
they  are  trained  and  taught  to  make  every 
effort  to  understand  the  tribal  culture  and  to 
live,  as  much  as  possible,  within  the  sim- 
plicity and  habits  of  their  economic  life. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  of  the  trans- 
lator which  rub  off  and  are  caught  by  the 
tribesmen.  This  inevitably  leads  to  some 
changes  and  with  the  beginning,  for  many,  of 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Perhaps,  be- 
cause of  these,  your  reference  to  becoming 
“cultural  orphans’  and  making  them  ‘vul- 
nerable to  greedy  oil  companies  ’ is  an  in- 
evitable result.  For  some  of  these  reasons 
Wycliffe  is  being  pushed  out  of  certain  coun- 
tries simply  because  the  gospel  changes  people, 
makes  of  them  new  creatures,  takes  away 
their  fears  of  the  spirits,  and  restores  them 
to  the  image  of  Christ.  The  cry  of  the  an- 
thropologist is:  "Let  them  alone,  they  are  hap- 
piest in  their  present  state.’  Also  for  some 
of  them,  they  contend:  “Let  them  remain  as 
an  example  for  this  twentieth  century  and  for 
succeeding  generations  (perhaps)  a wonder  of 
the  stone  age.  ” This  reasoning  is  far  from 
humane  when  one  begins  to  understand  the 
pain  and  suffering  which  their  culture  inflicts 
upon  them.  Praise  God  for  the  freedom 
Christ  brings  to  them  also!  — Omar  Kurtz, 
secretary,  Bible  Translation  & Literacy,  Wy- 
cliffe Associates. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  additional  quote 
from  Guide  to  Global  Giving  permits  a clearer 
view  of  the  Guide's  position  on  this  subject: 

“Since  some  might  interpret  what  we  are 
saying  as  hostility  to  any  missionary  activity, 
let  us  clarify.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  ’ pure  charity  ” or  “pure 


evangelism. ’’  Any  action  takes  place  in  a con- 
text— there  is  no  “pure  message.  ’ A gospel 
brought  by  North  American  missionaries  with 
their  words,  their  technology  (e.g.,  airplanes 
flying  into  the  jungle),  and  their  mentality 
cannot  but  convey  something  more  than  the 
message  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“What  we  are  saying  is  that  churches  should 
not  be  missionaries  of  ‘Western  civilization,” 
that  conversion  to  Christianity  should  not  mean 
a repudiation  of  people’s  own  culture,  and 
that  Christianity  should  not  take  energies  away 
from  the  tasks  of  development  but  should  if 
anything  give  them  added  impetus  ” (p.  28). 

Levi  Miller,  in  his  article  “Mating  in  the 
Faith  ” (Aug.  31)  raises  several  views  worthy  of 
consideration  and  further  discussion.  The  first 
point  of  “marrying  within  the  faith  ’ needs  fur- 
ther clarification  and  strengthening.  We  cannot 
take  for  granted  that  because  one  is  member  of 
a “believer’s  church,’  he  or  she  is  a committed 
Christian.  To  many  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear,  some  through  bitter  experience,  that 
‘unequal  yoke  applies  to  unbelievers  within 
the  denomination  as  well  as  outside  the  denomi- 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  early  Anabaptists  were 
very  clear  on  what  constituted  a biblical  faith 
commitment.  They  recognized  two  kingdoms: 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  this 
world.  They  refuted  the  general  ideology  and 
practice  that  since  one  was  born  in  a so- 
called  “Christian  ” state,  one  by  reason  of  birth 
and  infant  baptism  was  a Christian.  What  was 
most  infuriating  to  the  state  church  was  the 
Anabaptist  viewpoint  that  the  linkage  of  the 
state  with  the  church  made  it  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  this  world.  This  made  every  one  in 
the  state  church  a candidate  for  conversion.  The 
Anabaptists’  love  for  their  relatives,  friends, 
neighbors,  and  even  strangers  carried  them  to 
extreme  ends,  even  death,  to  bring  about  their 
conversion.  They  conveyed  the  good  news  that 
they  had  found  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
were  now  living  under  His  lordship.  This  new 
life  with  its  accompanying  joy  and  peace  was 
for  everyone.  The  Anabaptists  promoted  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  power  to  transform  and  rule  in 
the  Christian  life.  They  were  the  missionaries 
of  the  Reformation  with  a renewed  zeal  and 
fervor  of  first-century  Christians. 

A church’s  teachings  or  doctrines  must  point 
to  God  and  reveal  something  of  His  true  char- 
acter. If  they  don’t,  either  the  doctrines  are 
in  error  or  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
way  they  are  expressed.  When  I was  a boy 
I remember  reading  an  editorial  in  the 
Prairie  Farmer  concerning  a large  group  of 
Mennonites  who  were  migrating  from  wes- 
tern Canada  to  old  Mexico  to  preserve  their 
way  of  life,  which  included  retaining  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  editorial  was  negative  to 
their  leaving  and  mentioned  that  one  could 
not  escape  sin  geographically,  but  upon  arriving 
in  Mexico  they  wou>ld  find  sin  right  among 
them.  I remember  best  an  illustration  that  was 
used.  “A  white  lily  taken  down  into  the  dark 
depths  of  a coal  mine  would  be  in  danger  of 
getting  soiled  by  the  coal  dust,  but  the  coal 
mine  would  be  the  better  because  of  it.”  Jesus 
said  in  Matthew  10:39,  “He  that  findeth  his 
life  shall  lose  it:  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it.  ” This,  as  well  as  our  own 
church  history,  illustrates  that  one  retains  by 
giving.  The  best  defense  for  the  Christian  is 
to  take  the  offensive  position;  but  to  do  this, 
one  must  have  a sure  foundation.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  state 
church,  which  equated  belief  in  a church  and 
its  teachings  with  a living  faith.  Someone  has 
so  aptly  stated,  “God  has  no  grandchildren,  just 
sons  and  daughters”  — Paul  L.  Peachey, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  {Psalm  127;3) 

Baer,  Conrad  and  Lois  (Sell),  Broadway,  Va,, 
second  son,  Steven  Marc,  Sept.  7,  1976. 

Baer,  David  and  Linda  (Stottlemyer),  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  first  child,  Brooke  Nichole,  Mav 
2,  1976. 

Brunson,  Jason  and  Paula  (Noble),  De  Graff, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jason  Lael,  Sept.  10,  1976. 

Buschert,  David  and  Judy  (Hooley),  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Tracey  Jo,  Aug.  25,  1976. 

Cagle,  William  and  Nancy  (Oyer),  Fisher,  III., 
second  child,  first  daughter,  Tonya  Christine, 
.^ug.  29,  1976. 

Delagrange,  Herb  and  Lena  (Troyer),  Wood- 
burn,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Trisha  Kave,  Mav 
11,1976. 

Delagrange,  Michael  and  Diane  (Miller), 
Woodburn,  Ind.,  second  daughter,  Rebecca 
Karole,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Fennell,  Bill  and  Karen  (Kindy),  Easton,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Michael  William,  Aug. 
13,  1976. 

Fix,  Guy  and  Geraldine  (Arnold),  Lvndhurst, 
Va.,  fifth  child,  second  son,  Jeremy  Travis, 
Sept.  4,  1976. 

Gerber,  Elmer  and  Ruth  (Zehr),  Milverton, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jeremv  William  Edward,  Aug. 
30,  1976 

Graber,  Pete  and  Melba,  Elmhurst,  III.,  second 
daughter,  Kristin  Renee,  Sept.  7,  1976. 

Greider,  Edmund  and  Loa  Lea  (Richardson), 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  son,  To- 
bias Edmund,  Sept  11,  1976. 

Groff,  Aaron  and  Anna  (Snader),  Denver,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  Rodnev  Dwavne,  Aug. 
22,  1976. 

Hertzler,  Gene  and  Patricia  (Heatwole),  Pow- 
hatan, Va.,  first  child,  Keith  Rvan,  July  24, 
1976. 

Hoke,  Stephen  R.  and  Arlene  (Erb),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Jennifer  Anne,  Aug.  19,  1976. 

Hostetler,  Wesley  and  Beth  (Mast),  Harper, 
Kan.,  fourth  child,  first  son,  Nathan  Weslev,  Aug. 
20.  1976. 

Jaberg,  Clair  and  V'ivian  (Hershberger),  Norton, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Patrick  Ryan,  July  20,  1976. 

Mast,  Allen  and  Mary  Lois  (Adams),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Janell  Marie,  July  18,  1976. 

Miller,  Galen  L.  and  Karen  (Shrock),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Debra  Michelle,  May  30, 
1976. 

Moyer,  Bruce  and  Jodell  (Detweiler),  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Caleb  Luke, 
Aug.  29,  1976. 

Roush,  Bob  and  Dena  (Mishler),  Lagrange,  Ind., 
first  child,  Andrea  Kristin,  Aug.  6,  1976. 

Sharp,  Donald  and  Loretta  (Umble),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Colette  Michelle,  Aug.  26,  1976. 

Simons,  Lloyd  James  and  Denise  (Bishop), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Melissa 
Faith  and  Joshua  David,  Aug.  29,  1976. 

Steiner,  Charles  and  Cheryl  (Kliewer), 
Goshen,  Ind.,  second  son,  Chane  David, 
July  25,  1976. 

Stiner,  Mark  and  Dawn  (Baer),  Sharps- 
burg,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Mark 
Daniel,  July  10,  1976. 

Wagler,  Dale  and  Doris  (Stoll),  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  second  daughter,  Melissa  Renee,  Apr. 
29,  1976. 

Wenger,  Dale  and  Cheryl  (Witmer),  Co- 
lumbiana, Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Chris- 
topher Dale,  May  10,  1976. 

Wenger,  Nelson  and  Alma  (Becker),  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  second  son,  Eric  Rvan,  Aug.  5, 
1976. 

Wissler,  J.  C.  Delbert  and  Doris  Jean 
(Wenger),  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Dena  Renae,  Aug.  25,  1976. 

Yoder,  Dennis  and  Kathy  (Anders),  Lagrange, 
Ind.,  third  child,  Laura  Christine,  July  2, 
1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Barker  — Zehr. — Ray  Earl  Barker,  Mit- 
chell, Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Joyce  Lydia 
Yvonne  Zehr,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  Tavistock  cong., 
by  Wilmer  Martin,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Bennett  — Unzicker.  — Donald  Bennett,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Methodist  Church,  and  Beverly 
Unzicker,  Foosland,  III.,  East  Bend  cong., 
by  Irvin  Nussbaum,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Friesen  — Shoemaker.  — Douglas  Friesen, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Hively  Avenue  cong.,  and  San- 
dra Shoemaker,  Freeport  (III.)  cong.,  by  Jake 
Friesen,  Apr.  24,  1976. 

Geib  — Chupp.  — James  Geib,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Lyndon  cong.,  and  Betty  Chupp,  Adair, 
Okla.,  Zion  cong  , by  William  Briskey  and 
Maurice  Lehman,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Graber  — Yoder.  — Cecil  Graber,  Hurley, 
S.D.,  Salem  Zion  cong.,  and  Susan  Yoder, 
Eureka,  III.,  Roanoke  cong.,  by  Virgil  Gerig 
and  Percy  Gerig,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Graber  — Lapp.  — Timothy  James  Graber, 
Salem  Zion  cong.,  and  Carol  Joy  Lapp,  Oak 
Grove  cong.,  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  by  George 
Dunn,  June  26,  1976. 

Hansen  — Kauffman.  — Charles  Robert  Han- 
sen, Duchess,  Alta,  Duchess  cong.,  and  Wynona 
Joy  Kauffman,  Tofield,  Alta,  Salem  cong.,  by 
Harold  R.  Boettger,  Aug.  21,  1976 

Heslop — Freed.  — Van  Christopher  Heslop, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  Delmarva’s  Evangelistic  Church, 
and  Karen  Sue  Freed,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
Salem  cong.,  bv  Warren  Wenger,  Aug.  7, 
1976. 

Horst  — Hertzler.  — Galen  Horst,  Ephrata, 
Pa.,  Akron  cong.,  and  Marie  Hertzler,  Grottoes, 
Va.,  Huntington  cong.,  by  Michael  Shenk, 
uncle  of  the  bride,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Hostetter — Moyer.  — Charles  Hostetter,  Jr., 
and  Joyce  Irene  Moyer,  both  of  Hickory,  N.C., 
Mountain  View  cong.,  by  Milton  Brackbill, 
grandfather  of  the  groom,  June  19,  1976. 

Isaak  — Miller.  — John  Isaak,  Jr,  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  M.  B.  Church,  and  Bonita  Miller, 
Filer,  Idaho,  Filer  cong  , by  Royden  Schweit- 
zer, Aug.  28,  1976. 

Klassen  — Gerber.  — Stanley  Jay  Klassen, 
Hopedale,  III.,  Hopedale  cong.,  and  Frances 
Karen  Gerber,  Wellesley,  Ont.,  Crossbill  cong., 
bv  Steve  Gerber  and  Ervin  Erb,  Sept.  11, 
1976. 

LeFever — Shonk.  — Alan  R.  LeFever, 
Herr  Street  cong.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
Colleen  V.  Shonk,  Manheim,  Pa.,  by  David 
N.  Thomas,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Martin  — Stauffer.  — Delford  Wayne  Martin, 
Tofield,  Alta.,  and  Coleen  Joan  Stauffer, 
Ryley,  Alta.,  both  from  Salem  cong.,  by  Har- 
old R Boettger,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Martin  — LeFever. — Louis  H.  Martin, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  New  Haven  cong.,  and  Lois  A. 
LeFever,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Herr  Street  cong., 
by  David  N.  Thomas,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Maust  — Osentoski.  — Jerry  Maust,  Bay  Port, 
Mich.,  and  Karen  Osentoski,  Caseville,  Mich., 
both  of  Pigeon  River  cong.,  by  Luke  Yoder, 
Aug.  14,  1976. 

Nafziger — Grieser.  — Edwin  Nafziger,  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  and  Carmilla 
Grieser,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  by  Carl 
Yoder  and  Ellis  Croyle,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Pellman  — Thomas. — Kenneth  R.  Pell- 
man,  Millersville,  Pa.,  Rossmere  cong.,  and 
L.  Rachel  Thomas,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Dan- 
ville cong,,  bv  David  N.  Thomas,  Aug.  22, 
1976. 

Post  — Cartee. — Randal  Arthur  Post,  Man- 


son,  Iowa,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Tanya 
Marie  Cartee,  Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong., 
by  Walter  Smeltzer,  Sept.  4,  1976. 

Sauder — Berkshire.  — John  Sauder,  Sara- 
sota, Fla.,  and  Denise  Berkshire,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Samuel  Janzen, 
Aug.  21,  1976. 

Steinman  — Roth.  — Bruce  Steinman,  Welles- 
ley, Ont.,  Crosshill  cong.,  and  Ruth  Roth,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Steinman  cong.,  by  Steve 
Gerber  and  Ervin  Erb,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Stinnett  — Dedrick.  — Orvin  Stinnett,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va.,  Stuarts  Draft  cong.,  and  Debbie 
Ann  Dedrick,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Mountain 
View  cong.,  by  Roy  D.  Kiser,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Yoder  — Klopfenstein.  — Douglas  Yoder,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Janette 
Rupp  Klopfenstein,  Archbold,  Ohio,  North 
Clinton  cong.,  by  Ellis  Croyle,  Aug.  8,  1976. 

Yoder  — Yoder. — Kenneth  Lee  Yoder, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  and  Wonda 
Faye  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.,  by  Max  Yoder,  father  of  the 
bride.  Sept.  4,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bare,  Joseph  Harlan,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Magdelena  Bare,  was  born  in  Marion  Co., 
Kan.,  June  19,  1879;  died  at  Anthony  Hos- 
pital, Anthony,  Kan.,  Sept.  4,  1976;  aged  97 
y.  On  Feb.  14,  1915,  he  was  married  to  Ida 
E.  Bauer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  son  (Ivan  Bare),  2 daughters  (Olive  Bare 
and  Marcella  — Mrs.  Bob  Diller),  9 grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Kate  Underwood).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  bv  one  son  (Rollo  Joseph),  one  daughter 
(Bertha  Rebecca),  one  brother,  and  5 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge  of  Robert  O 
Zehr  and  Fred  Gingerich;  interment  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Church  Cemeterv. 

Beiler,  Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Mattie 
Beiler,  was  born  at  Princess  Anne,  Va.,  Jan. 
20,  1925;  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  home 
at  Grantsville,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1976;  aged 

51  y.  On  Oct.  20,  1952,  he  was  married  to 
Ellen  Spiker,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Donna  Bittinger),  one  son 
(David),  his  father,  2 brothers  (Jonas  and  Mel- 
vin), and  3 sisters  (Lydia,  Mary  Lou,  and  Edna). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Earl  Yoder;  interment 
in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Buerge,  David  Ralph,  son  of  James  and  Jean 
(Orton)  Buerge,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Oct. 
22,  1971;  died  bv  drowning  at  Felly  Creek, 
British  Columbia,  June  17,  1976;  aged  4 v 
Survivng  are  his  father,  one  sister  (Pamela), 
and  2 brothers  (Tony  and  Tim).  Interment  at 
Eagle  Rock,  B.C. 

Buerge,  Jean  Irene,  daughter  of  Ralph  and 
Irene  Orton,  was  born  at  Albany,  Ore.,  Dec. 
14,  1938;  died  by  drowning  at  Pelly  Creek, 
B.C.,  June  17,  1976;  aged  37  y.  On  June  22, 
1958,  she  was  married  to  James  Buerge,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Pamela, 
Tony,  and  Tim),  her  parents,  and  one  brother 
(Leroy  Orton).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
an  infant  daughter  (Angela  Joy)  Also  3 chil- 
dren (Susan  Renee,  John  Mendel,  and  David 
Ralph)  died  in  the  same  drowning  accident. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Albanv  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Prince 
George,  B.C.,  June  25,  in  charge  of  Richard 
Church;  interment  in  Eagle  Rock,  B,C, 

Buerge,  John  Mendel,  son  of  James  and 
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Jean  (Orton)  Buerge,  was  born  at  Albany, 
Ore.,  Nov,  21,  1969;  died  by  drowning  at  Felly 
Creek,  B.C.,  June  17,  1976;  aged  6 y.  Sur- 
viving are  his  father,  one  sister  (Pamela),  and 
2 brothers  (Tony  and  Tim).  His  body  was 
never  recovered. 

Buerge,  Susan  Renee,  daughter  of  James 
and  Jean  (Orton)  Buerge,  was  born  at 
Albany,  Ore.,  Apr.  5,  1967;  died  by  drowning 
at  Felly  Creek,  B.C.,  June  17,  1976;  aged  9 y. 
Surviving  are  her  father,  one  sister  (Pamela) 
and  2 brothers  (Tony  and  Tim).  Her  body 
w as  never  recovered. 

Coblentz,  Martha  Rose,  daughter  of  David 
and  Ruth  (Schwartz),  was  born  in  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind  , Oct.  11,  1971;  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
following  open  heart  surgery,  June  28,  1976; 
aged  4 y.  Surviving  are  her  parents,  2 sis- 
ters (Marsha  and  Debra),  one  brother  (Dwight), 
maternal  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete 
Schwartz),  and  paternal  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mose  Coblentz).  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Central  Mennonite  Church 
on  June  28,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Goldsmith; 
interment  in  Findlay  Cemetery,  Findley, 
Mich. 

DeLacy,  Ernest  E.,  was  born  in  England;  died 
at  Stratford,  Ont.,  July  28,  1976.  He  was 
married  to  Gertrude  Huber.  Surviving  are  5 
sons  (Ernest,  Earl,  Herbert,  Karl,  and  Kenneth), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Ernest  Portway),  11  grand- 
children, 4 great-grandchildren,  and  2 brothers. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Tuttle  Avenue 
Mennonite  Church. 

Gerber,  John  K.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mattie 
(Kropf)  Gerber,  was  born  at  West  Branch,  Mich,, 
Nov.  5.  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Brunner,  Ont., 
Julv  3,  1976;  aged  67  y.  On  Oct.  27,  1932,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  Barbara  Yoder,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Frieda  — Mrs.  David  Jutzi,  Mary  — Mrs,  Delmar 
Bender,  Clara — Mrs.  Lester  Leis,  Irene  — 
Mrs.  Hans  Troester,  and  Judith  Anne  — 
Mrs.  John  Mohr),  2 sons  (John,  Jr  , and  Elmer), 
18  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Aaron,  Elmer, 
and  Emanuel),  and  3 sisters  (Mattie — Mrs. 
Chris  Erb,  Katie — Mrs.  David  Rose,  and 
Clara  — Mrs.  Samuel  Weaver).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  5 brothers  and  4 sisters.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Poole  Mennonite  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  conducted  on 
July  6,  in  charge  of  Amsy  Martin;  interment 
in  the  Poole  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Heard,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  and 
Frederick  Books,  was  born  on  Mar.  10,  1906; 
died  at  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
Aug.  27,  1976;  aged  70  y.  She  was  married 
to  James  Heard,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 
Surviving  is  one  brother  (Bruce  Brooks).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Seventh  Avenue  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
in  charge  of  Monroe  Yoder  and  Harold  Daven- 
port; interment  in  Long  Island  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Kauffman,  Alta,  daughter  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Reber)  Gingerich,  was  born  at  Kalona,  Iowa, 
May  14,  1914;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 

Huron  Memorial  Hospital,  Bad  Axe,  Mich., 
Aug.  15,  1976;  aged  62  y.  On  June  14,  1936, 
she  was  married  to  William  Kauffman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Carl,  John, 
Clayton,  and  Lynn),  6 grandchildren,  one 
sister,  and  one  brother.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  sister  (Mary  Marner)  and  one 
brother  (Melvin).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pigeon  River  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  18,  in  charge  of  Luke 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Keller,  Anna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Lena  (Zoss)  Roth,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co., 
111.,  May  6,  1904;  died  at  the  Hillside  Nursing 
Home,  Bryan,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1976;  aged  72  y. 
On  Apr.  3,  1923,  she  was  married  to  Emil 
Keller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Robert),  3 daughters  (Dorothy — Mrs. 


George  Unger,  Carol — Mrs.  Bruce  Jones,  and 
Joanne — Mrs.  Lenin  Rivera),  3 brothers,  and 
3 sisters.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons, 
one  brother,  and  one  sister.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Salem  Mennonite  Church,  Pioneer, 
Ohio.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Montpelier,  Ohio, 
in  charge  of  Earl  Stuckey  and  at  Roanoke  Men- 
nonite Church  on  Sept.  9,  in  charge  of  Earl 
Stuckey  and  Percy  Gerig;  interment  in  Roanoke 
Cemetery,  Roanoke,  111. 

Miller,  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Katie 
(Burkholder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Kosciusko  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct.  26,  1897;  died  at  Sturgis  Memorial 
Hospital,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Sept.  13,  1976;  aged 
78  y.  On  Apr.  14,  1921,  she  was  married  to 
Noah  A.  E.  Miller,  who  preceded  her  in  death 
in  March  1966.  Surviving  are  3 sons  (Edward, 
Reuben,  and  Wilbur),  3 daughters  (Kathryn  — 
Mrs.  Jamie  Hutson,  Clara — Mrs.  Bodo  Gru- 
bert,  and  Lydia — Mrs.  Frank  Schragg),  2 
stepsons,  23  grandchildren,  22  stepgrandchil- 
dren,  3 great-grandchildren,  several  step  great- 
grandchildren, and  7 brothers  and  sisters.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  16,  in  charge  of  Dean  Brubaker  and 
James  Carpenter;  interment  in  the  Locust  Grove 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nisley,  Viola,  daughter  of  John  and  Amanda 
(Miller)  Nisley,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind., 
May  23,  1918;  died  of  massive  heart  failure  at 
her  home  in  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  July  31,  1976; 
aged  58  y.  Surviving  are  3 brothers  (Monroe, 
Ervin,  and  Ray  Nisley),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Ida 
Yoder),  2 stepsisters  (Mrs.  Katie  Frey  and  Mrs. 
Fannie  Stutzman),  and  one  stepbrother  (Jerry 
Yoder).  She  was  a member  of  the  Clinton 
Frame  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug.  3,  in  charge  of 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger;  interment  in  the  Clin- 
ton Brick  Cemetery. 

Richer,  Velma,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Enos  Stuckey,  was  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  28,  1921;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  her 
home  on  Aug,  30,  1976;  aged  55  y.  On  July 
13,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Orville  Richer, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 sons  (Gene, 
Joe,  James,  and  Ned),  one  daughter  (Margaret), 
and  3 sisters  (Alice — Mrs.  Vernon  Aschliman, 
Doris — Mrs.  Royce  Engle,  and  Florence 
Stuckey).  She  was  a member  of  the  North 
Clinton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of 
Olen  Nofziger;  interment  in  Pettisville  Ceme- 
tery. 

Scheffel,  Jake,  son  of  Anton  H,  and  Katie 
(Nofziger)  Scheffel,  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
Dec.  18,  1890;  died  at  his  home  at  Pryor, 
Okla.,  Aug.  24,  1976;  aged  85  y.  On  Nov.  29, 
1917,  he  was  married  to  Lizzie  Sutter,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters  (Edna  — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Miller,  Irene — Mrs.  Eli  Miller, 
Letha — Mrs.  Russel  Miller,  and  Lena  — 
Mrs.  Eli  Yoder),  2 sons  (Evert  and  Kenneth), 
23  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and 
3 brothers  (John,  Lee,  and  Cris).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held,  in  charge  of 
William  Briskey,  Roy  Hartzler,  and  Richard 
Birky;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Shumaker,  Irvin  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Caro- 
line (Folk)  Shumaker,  was  born  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  Sept.  6,  1881;  died  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  Sept.  15,  1976;  aged  90  y. 
He  was  married  to  Celia  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mrs.  Daisy 
Flanagan,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Hummel,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gnagy),  one  son  (Ralph),  and  one  broth- 
er (Ellis  Shoemaker).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Springs  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Newman  Funeral  Home  on 
Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  John  H,  Kraybill; 
interment  in  the  Springs  Cemetery. 

Snyder,  Christian  U.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Re- 


becca (Burkhart)  Snyder,  was  born  at  Ayr,  Neb,, 
Mar.  12,  1886;  died  at  Columbine  Manor,  Sa- 
lida,  Colo.,  Aug.  23,  1976;  aged  90  y.  In 
1907  he  was  married  to  Mary  E,  Kauffman, 
who  preceded  him  in  death.  Surviving  are 
2 sons  (Kenneth  W.  and  Donald  W.),  3 daugh- 
ters (Irva — Mrs.  Paul  Vandiver,  Inez  — 
Mrs,  Clayton  Diener,  and  Harriet — Mrs. 
Bryce  Bartruff),  13  grandchildren,  13  great-grand- 
children, and  one  great-great-grandchild.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters,  one 
son,  and  one  grandson.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Glenwood  Springs  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Hastings,  Neb., 
Aug.  27,  in  charge  of  Bryce  Bartruff;  interment 
in  Roseland  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stover,  Barbara  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Edna  (Myers)  Landis,  was  born  in  Hilltown  Twp., 
July  8,  1909;  died  at  Haydon  Manor  Nursing 
Home,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  July  29,  1976;  aged  67  y. 
On  June  30,  1928,  she  was  married  to  Calvin 
M.  Stover,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct. 
8,  1971,  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Marian  — 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Douglas,  Evelyn  — Mrs.  Rob- 
ert G.  Peck,  and  Karen  — Mrs.  Robert  Fryber- 
ger),  one  son  (Samuel  L.  Stover),  8 grandchil- 
dren, one  brother  (Wilmer),  and  2 sisters  (Sara  — 
Mrs.  Elmer  Hockman  and  Ethel  — Mrs.  Stanley 
Beidler).  She  was  a member  of  the  Blooming 
Glen  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Aug.  2,  in  charge  of  Sheldon  W. 
Burkhalter;  interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Menno- 
nite Church  Cemetery. 

Tice,  Simon  D.,  son  of  Daniel  and  Catherine 
(Mast)  Tice,  was  born  in  Geauga,  Ohio,  Sept. 
7,  1897;  died  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept.  3, 
1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Dec.  25,  1919,  he  was 
married  to  Naomi  Yoder,  who  preceded  him 
in  death  on  Aug.  10,  1953,  On  July  29,  1955, 
he  was  married  to  Effie  Dwyer  Howard, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  4 daughters 
(Catherine  Tice,  Mrs.  Phillip  Miller,  Mrs.  John 
Kornhaus,  and  Mrs.  Levi  Jost),  one  son  (Alva 
Tice),  one  stepdaughter  (Mrs.  Athalyn  Driver), 
one  stepson  (Neil  Howard),  16  grandchildren, 
9 great-grandchildren,  and  7 stepgrandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Harrisonburg  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  6,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Janzen  and 
Harold  Eshleman;  interment  in  Weavers  Ceme- 
tery. 

Yoder,  Melvin  E.,  son  of  Eli  Y.  and  Anna 
L.  (Wertz)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  Mar,  23,  1895;  died  of  a heart  attack 
at  Pleasantview  Home,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Sept.  11, 
1976;  aged  81  y.  On  Oct.  17,  1920,  he  was 
married  to  Kathryn  Mae  Otto,  who  preceded 
him  in  death  on  July  26,  1969.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Elwood),  2 daughters  (Dorothy  Jean  — 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  Flemming  and  Gladys — Mrs. 
Lando  Gingerich,  Jr  ),  10  grandchildren,  3 great- 
grandchildren, one  sister  (Lena  Bontrager),  and 
2 brothers  (Urie  and  Willard).  He  was  a member 
of  the  Kalona  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept,  13,  in  charge  of 
Carl  L.  Smeltzer;  interment  in  Lower  Deer 
Creek  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31 
Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25,  26. 
Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18- 
24,  1977, 
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Rumanian  Baptist  Pastor  Loses 

(Permit  to  Preach  and  Baptize 

A Baptist  pastor  in  Rumania  had  his 
permit  to  preach  and  baptize  withdrawn 
by  the  state  the  day  his  baptism  of  67 
candidates  attracted  5,000  spectators.  In 
effect,  he  is  dismissed  as  his  congrega- 
tion's pastor.  The  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Religion  and  Communism,  at  Keston 
College  in  England,  reports  the  affected 
minister  is  Liviu  Olah  from  Oradea  in 
i north  Rumania. 

Mr.  Olah,  the  center  reports,  told  the 
Rumanian  inspector  of  cults  (which  handles 
religious  affairs)  that  he  planned  the  bap- 
tism at  a local  river.  The  state  had 
requested  that  the  service  be  held  inside 
the  church.  The  Saturday  before  the  bap- 
tism, Mr.  Olah  reportedly  learned  of  a 
military  demonstration  by  the  river  planned 
for  the  same  time  as  the  baptism.  At  that, 
he  announced  plans  to  have  the  service 
inside.  Regular  parishioners  gathered  out- 
side and  heard  the  service  over  four  loud- 
speakers. Newcomers,  including  relatives 
of  the  baptized  were  let  in.  Police  cordoned 
off  the  street  of  the  church  from  traffic. 


Woman  Who  Won’t  Work  Sundays 
Sues  for  Damages  When  Fired 

•A  store  employee  who  claims  she  was 
fired  because  she  refused  to  work  on 
* Sundays  has  filed  a suit  in  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  seeking  dam- 
ages totaling  $32,250,  claiming  that  her 
rights  of  religious  freedom  have  been 
violated.  She  is  Carolyn  Dalrymple  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  who  alleges  her 
employment  with  a K-Mart  store  at 
High  Point,  N.C.,  was  terminated  on 
Mar.  17,  1975,  after  the  store  began 

, staying  open  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
she  informed  it  she  would  not  be  able 
to  work  then.  The  action  is  against 
S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  as  operators 
I of  K-Mart. 


Pentecostal  Assemblies  of  Canada 
1 Oppose  Abortion,  Ordained  Women 

Delegates  to  the  biennial  General  Con- 
I ference  of  the  Pentecostal  Assemblies  of 
Canada  overwhelmingly  approved  a strong 


measure  opposing  abortion  and  coopera- 
tion in  fund  drives  with  groups  which 
support  abortion.  They  decisively  re- 
jected a proposal  to  ordain  women  by  a 
larger  percentage  than  at  the  1974 
assembly,  when  a similar  proposal  was 
also  voted  down. 


Biblical  Scholar  Discounts  Claims 
State  of  Israel  Fulfills  Prophecy 

A Roman  Catholic  biblical  scholar,  who 
has  spent  the  last  nine  years  teaching  in 
Jerusalem,  said  the  belief  held  by  many 
Christians  that  the  state  of  Israel  fulfills 
a biblical  prophecy  has  “absolutely  no 
credibility  ’ among  serious  scholars.  Je- 
rome Murphy-O  Connor,  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  inter-Testamental  Lit- 
erature at  the  Ecole  Biblique,  said  the 
government  of  Israel  naturally  welcomed 
the  propagation  of  the  “fulfillment  theory 
among  Christians  because  it  supported 
the  nation’s  legitimacy.  He  stressed  that 
he  was  not  arguing  against  Israel  s le- 
gitimacy, but  merely  stating  that  the 
prophetic  argument  is  unsound. 

Father  Murphy-O’ Connor  also  criticized 
claims  on  biblical  grounds  that  the  end 
of  the  world  is  near.  He  said  “signs  and 
portents  quoted  by  supporters  of  this 
view  — including  such  events  as  wars 
and  civil  disturbances  — have  been 
present  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Gulf  and  Western  Firm  Target 
of  Church  Action 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  is  filing 
a stockholder  resolution  calling  on  Gulf 
& Western  Industries  to  disclose  details 
of  its  operations  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Although  the  1975  resolution  was 
rejected  by  stockholders  at  the  firm’s 
annual  meeting,  it  won  4.13  percent  of 
the  shares  voted  — enough  to  permit 
the  NCC  to  resubmit  it  at  the  1976 
meeting.  The  new  resolution  charges 
that  “Gulf  & Western  sugar  workers 
receive  wages  so  low  that  it’s  difficult 
for  them  to  support  their  families  de- 
cently. ” It  says  that  the  corporation  “is 
the  largest  private  landholder  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  has  over  $200 
million  in  assets  there. 

The  1976  resolution  calls  on  Gulf  & 
Western  to  provide  detailed  information 
on  employee  wages  and  benefits,  dealings 
with  labor  unions,  and  relations  with 
government  officials.  It  asks  for  lists  of 
political  contributions  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  lists  of  lobbyists  hired  to 
“affect  legislation,  sales,  or  the  public 
image  of  Gulf  & Western  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries’ operations  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  ” 


Argentina  Cracks  Down 
on  Jehovah’s  Witnesses 

Argentina’s  military  government  has 
cracked  down  on  the  country  s Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.  An  order,  signed  by  President 
Jorge  Rafael  Videla,  bars  members  of 
the  sect  from  publishing  literature,  hold- 
ing meetings,  or  otherwise  practicing  their 
religion.  There  are  some  31,000  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  in  Argentina. 


Southern  Baptist  Educator  Suggests 
Churches  Adapt  “Pagan”  Techniques 
Dr.  Duke  K.  McCall,  president  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  has 
suggested  that  churches  adapt  some  of 
the  techniques  being  used  by  what  he 
calls  “pagan  movements”  such  as  TM 
and  EST.  He  claimed  some  of  these  tech- 
niques resemble  methods  that  have  tra- 
ditionally been  used  by  Southern  Bap- 
tist congregations.  In  an  article  entitled 
“The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,  ” issued  by 
the  seminary.  Dr.  McCall  writes,  “We 
Southern  Baptists  used  to  employ  rou- 
tinely some  techniques  which  are  now 
viewed  as  simplistic,  mechanical,  and 
even  manipulative.  But  when  evangeli- 
cal religious  bodies  abandoned  these 
techniques,  some  other  people  began  to 
use  them.  Indeed,  they  are  getting 
wealthy  charging  for  them.  ’ 

Dr.  McCall  relates  that  “prayer  mates 
promoted  by  the  BSU  (Baptist  Student 
Union,  a campus  ministry)  30  years  ago 
had  many  of  the  elements  of  sensitivity 
training.  In  a culture  where  every  in- 
dividual was  labeled  do  not  touch,  the 
prayer  mates  movement  sanctioned  touch- 
ing, holding  hands,  kneeling,  arms 
around  shoulders.  With  heads  bowed, 
people  who  had  never  shed  a tear  out- 
side their  family  circle  could  weep  to- 
gether.” EST,  Dr.  McCall  writes,  “is 
described  as  therapy  involving  physical 
stress.  Highly  emotional  sessions  last 
until  the  body  cries  out  for  relief.  Now 
people  pay  high  fees  to  go  through  the 
sort  of  experience  that  long,  drawn-out 
revival  services  used  to  impose. 


See  War  as  the  Only  Solution 

War  rather  than  negotiation  is  the 
“solution  now  in  Southern  Africa,  black 
spokesmen  of  Rhodesian  and  Southwest 
African  (Namibia)  liberation  movements 
said  at  a conference  cosponsored  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  by  the  Women  s Division 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church’s  Board 
of  Global  Ministries  and  the  Fund  for 
New  Priorities  in  America.  Only  two  of 
26  participants  listed  on  a program  dis- 
tributed at  the  conference  were  identified 
as  being  from  religiously  related  groups. 
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A Time  for  Candor 


The  report  by  Mahlon  Hess  about  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  Tanzania  is  startling  in  its  frankness.  It 
acknowledges  that  not  all  is  well  among  our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this  country.  It  moves  quickly,  however,  to 
show  how  the  leaders  are  responding  to  the  situation  and 
soon  establishes  an  upbeat  tone.  But  enough  is  said  in  the 
second  paragraph  to  let  us  in  on  the  difficulties. 

Has  the  time  come  when  we  are  able  to  write  openly 
about  problems  in  our  churches?  Apparently  Zedekia 
Kisare  and  Mahlon  Hess  believe  that  it  has.  In  this  they 
are  following  the  e.xample  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament epistles,  and  of  John  to  the  seven  churches.  For 
each  of  the  seven  there  is  a specific  message  and  for  most 
there  is  both  praise  and  blame. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  kinds  of  problems  facing  the 
Tanzania  churches  and  consider  whether  we  have  similar 
burdens  in  ours.  Here  are  some  of  the  issues  which 
trouble  leaders  of  the  Tanzania  church:  “quest  for  material 
gain  and  for  positions  in  society  . . . worldly  pleasures  . . . 
polygamy  . . . dilatory  in  their  work  . . . tribal  rivalries 
. . . attendance  down.’’ 

Except  for  polygamy,  and  possibly  tribal  rivalries,  even 
the  details  are  familiar.  In  all  cases,  the  principles  are  the 
same:  greed,  pride,  family  instability,  envy,  lack  of  vision, 
and  failure  to  do  the  work.  These  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  trouble  us  in  our  churches  also.  In  fact,  these  are  the 
vices  that  keep  the  world  off-balance,  the  source  of  plots 
in  much  of  the  fiction  that  is  written,  the  background  for 
endless  soap  operas. 

Whereas  in  fiction  the  foibles  of  mankind  are  generally 
overplayed,  in  the  church  we  may  tend  toward  the  oppo- 
site. Because  our  standards  call  for  members  who  are 
generous,  humble,  courteous,  kind,  and  loving,  we  are 
perhaps  embarrassed  to  find  that  not  all  are  so,  and  close 
our  eyes  to  this.  Or  is  it  because  we  hope  for  better  in 


ourselves  and  others,  that  we  prefer  to  emphasize  the 
positive  rather  than  the  negative? 

The  church  is  a family  and  there  is  a kind  of  family 
loyalty  which  keeps  us  together.  We  are  slow  to  condemn 
one  another,  for  we  are  part  of  the  same  organism.  Gos- 
sip and  name-calling,  we  remember,  are  also  on  the 
list  of  practices  which  belong  to  the  old  order,  not  the  new. 

But  there  is  a time  for  candor,  even  in  a family.  There 
is  a time  to  confess  our  failings  not  only  as  individuals, 
but  also  as  a body.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  we  con- 
tinually fail  and  prevail  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  Knowing 
this  we  can  accept  ourselves  and  move  ahead  on  the 
Christian  way.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  continually  in 
mourning,  for  Christ  is  our  victory. 

Yet  there  is  a paradox  here  as  well,  for  the  way  of 
Christ  is  a way  of  repentance,  a continual  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  To  move  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  i 
need  for  it.  The  self-satisfied  never  understand  this,  so 
the  movement  of  the  kingdom  must  simply  pass  them  by. 

Mahlon  Hess  reports  that  it  is  a time  for  movement  in 
the  Tanzania  church  and  requests  our  prayer  support. 
While  we  pray  we  do  well  to  consider  the  state  of  our 
own  congregations.  Is  there  need  among  us  for  new  vision 
and  fresh  repenting? 

The  Tanzania  church  is  a young  church,  still  less  than  50 
years  old.  So  young  a church  is  still  in  the  process  of 
establishing  its  traditions.  None  of  us  who  can  look  over 
our  shoulders  for  generations  is  quite  able  to  comprehend 
the  fluid  nature  of  this  church  experience. 

But  though  this  seems  a precarious  place  for  a church 
to  be,  it  also  suggests  that  there  may  not  be  the  locked- 
in  feeling  with  which  an  old  church  must  cope.  We  do  well 
to  consider  whether  the  Tanzanians  have  something  to 
teach  us  about  repentance,  and  forward  movement  for 
Jesus  sake.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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The  Land  in  Trust 

by  Jon  Jantzen 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  trends  in  our  society  today 
is  the  rate  at  which  prime  farmland  is  being  paved  over, 
built  upon,  subdivided,  and  developed.  The  conversion 
of  farmland  into  suburbs,  highways,  parking  lots,  and 
airports  is  irreversible. 

Mennonites  are  particularly  concerned  about  proper 
stewardship  of  land,  for  we  have  been  a landed  people. 
Our  heritage  is  one  of  making  a living  off  the  land.  Both 
inflated  land  prices,  which  create  high  property  taxes  and 
enorrnous  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  and  the  high 
cost  of  capital-intensive  agriculture,  however,  are  help- 
ing to  drive  small  Mennonite  farmers  off  the  land  and 
into  the  affluent  suburbs.  This  trend  has  long-term  im- 
plications both  for  our  lifestyle  as  a people  and  for  our 
responsibility  in  stewardship  of  food-producing  re- 
sources. We  must  search  for  solutions  that  are  effective 


and  yet  protect  individual  freedom  of  action. 

For  those  concerned  about  land  use,  a new  solution 
is  emerging.  Land  trusts  are  one  way  of  voluntarily 
keeping  land  in  production  in  perpetuity  while  main- 
taining individual  access  to  the  land. 

What  Is  a Land  Trust?  A land  trust  is  a legal 
entity  that  holds  title  to  the  land  and  administers  it 
in  stewardship.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  take  land  off 
the  market,  to  secure  legitimate  use  rights,  and  to 
prevent  speculation.  Once  land  is  in  trust  it  cannot  be 
sold,  except  under  very  specified  and  rigid  conditions. 

There  are  three  parties  to  a land  trust  agreement  — 
users,  owners,  and  trustees.  The  use  rights  for  in- 
dividuals or  other  legal  entities  are  defined  by  a lease. 
Ownership  is  vested  in  a nonprofit  corporation,  a pri- 


vate  legal  trust,  or  a governmental  body.  The  trustees 
are  individuals  with  no  economic  interest  in  the  land 
of  the  trust,  who  as  a group  administer  the  lease  agree- 
ments. 

Recently  a Land  Trust  Conference  was  held  near 
York,  Pennsylvania.  On  August  6 to  8 about  40  par- 
ticipants, from  legal  specialists  to  uninformed  initiates, 
converged  on  a 35-acre  intentional  community 
called  Deep  Run  Farm.  A primary  resource  person  was 
Bob  Swann,  founder  of  the  International  Independence 
Institute  in  Ashby,  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  the 
land  trust  “bible,  ” The  Community  Land  Trust:  A 
Guide  to  a New  Model  for  Land  Tenure  in  America. 

The  community  land  trust,  around  which  discussion 
centered  in  the  conference,  is  a quasi-public  body  which 
removes  land  from  private  ownership  and  places  it  in 
community  ownership.  The  lessee  leases  only  certain 
use  rights;  he  cannot  buy  or  sell  the  land.  Depending 
on  the  type  of  lease  agreement,  land  improvements 
such  as  buildings  can  either  be  owned  by  the  individual 
or  owned  by  another  legal  entity  such  as  a community 
development  corporation. 

There  are  a variety  of  reasons  for  forming  a land 
trust.  One  is  ecological.  The  Nature  Conservancy  is 
one  widespread  ecological  land  trust  that  holds  natural 
and  scenic  lands  in  trust.  Another  reason  is  social, 
giving  access  to  the  land  to  poor  people,  or  retaining 
land  for  communal  living.  The  largest  land  trust  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  Communities  Land  Trust,  was 
founded  in  1969  on  5,700  acres  in  Georgia  to  provide 
farms  and  new  towns  for  landless  black  people  in  the 
South.  A third  reason  is  both  ecological  and  social:  to 
retain  prime  farmland  in  production  and  to  keep  its 
control  in  the  hands  of  family  farmers. 

The  Lease,  Inherited.  The  lease,  often  a 99-year 
renewable  lease,  can  be  inherited.  In  that  case  what- 
ever land-use  rights  are  inherited  can  also  be  taxed 
by  inheritance  and  estate  taxes.  But  since  the  trust 
usually  retains  the  development  rights,  and  the 
lessee  inherits  only  the  agricultural-use  rights,  his 
inheritance  and  estate  taxes  will  be  greatly  minimized. 

Land  is  usually  acquired  by  a trust  by  donation  first 
and  later  by  outright  purchase.  In  the  case  of  an 
agricultural  trust,  concerned  farmers  might  band  to- 
gether, incorporate  a trust,  donate  their  land  to  the 
trust,  and  lease  back  the  agricultural  rights.  Those 
interested  in  passing  the  land  on  to  their  children 
could  have  inheritable  leases. 

The  trust  organization  would  pay  all  property  taxes, 
and  lease  rates  would  reflect  this.  The  advantage  to  the 
farmer  would  be  that  his  land  would  be  off  the  specula- 
tive market,  he  would  not  be  troubled  by  ownership 
problems,  the  use  of  the  land  would  be  permanently 


Jon  Jantzen  is  in  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  office  of  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Rural  Development. 


guaranteed  to  him,  and  his  land  concerns  would  be 
represented  in  national  circles  by  a growing  and  powerful 
land  trust  organization. 

The  philosophy  of  land  trusts  is  partly  based  on  the 
ideas  of  Ralph  Borsodi,  founder  of  the  School  of  Living, 
which  sponsored  the  August  Land  Trust  Conference. 
Borsodi  distinguishes  between  “property  ” and  “trusterty,” 
Property  is  created  by  man  through  his  labor.  Trusterty 
includes  the  land,  the  atmosphere,  rivers,  lakes,  seas, 
natural  forests,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  earth. 
Since  these  are  not  the  result  of  human  labor,  they 
cannot  be  morally  owned;  they  can  only  be  held  in  trust. 

Land  trusts  are  still  a relatively  unknown  concept.  If 
they  are  ever  to  become  a large-scale  option  in  farming 
communities,  small-scale  experiments  must  take  place. 
Lawyers  need  to  be  educated  about  community  land 
trusts;  the  legal  structures  must  be  tested  in  courts. 

Mennonite  farmers  particularly  should  become  informed 
and  involved.  Community  ownership  and  protection  of 
land,  although  radical  ideas,  are  perfectly  compatible  with 
Anabaptist  principles.  Is  there  a role  for  Mennonite  or- 
ganizations to  play  in  preventing  land  abuse?  Could  we 
not  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement  just  as  we 
were  in  mental  health  and  nonresistance? 

The  land  trust  concept  cannot  be  viewed  as  a solu- 
tion to  all  our  current  land  use  problems.  A land  trust 
is  a tool,  not  a panacea.  It  alleviates  certain  problems, 
but  has  some  problems  of  its  own.  To  resolve  our  land- 
use  problem  a societal  change  is  required.  We  must  dis- 
card the  concept  of  land  as  a commodity,  to  be  bought 
and  sold,  and  return  to  the  idea  that  the  land  belongs 
to  God.  We  are  stewards,  “strangers  and  sojourners  in 
the  land.”  Land  is  not  something  to  make  a killing  from. 
Rather,  it  is  something  to  make  a living  from.  ^ 
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"They"  and  "Us" 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


A volunteer  public  official  in  a nearby  city  was  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Kansas  Open  Meetings  Law  last 
spring.  Such  cases  are  rare  and  may  prove  to  become 
precedents.  The  woman  who  headed  the  committee  had 
closed  to  the  public  meetings  at  which  decisions  were 
made.  A concerned  citizen  took  the  matter  to  court. 

In  handing  down  his  decision,  the  judge  cited  Water- 
gate and  Nuremburg  as  examples  of  what  happens  when 
government  conducts  business  of  the  public  behind  closed 
doors.  He  blamed  both  the  public  and  the  news  media 
for  a situation  in  which  the  public  must  rely  on  the 
media’s  interpretation  of  public  meetings.  The  public 
is  not  interested  enough  to  find  out  what  is  happening 
firsthand.  The  case  is  being  appealed. 

The  woman’s  action  in  closing  the  meeting  reflects 
a growing  tendency  for  administrations  to  make  decisions 
for  people  at  work,  school,  in  government,  and  in  the 
church.  We  live  in  a society  which  fosters  rule  by  au- 
thority, either  of  an  individual  or  of  a group  of  persons 
such  as  a Board,  council,  or  body  of  elders  or  deacons. 

This  growing  faith  in  decision  by  an  authoritarian 
body  prompted  Dr.  Richard  V.  Pierard  to  warn  evangel- 
icals in  Eternity  (July  1976)  against  drinking  “too  deeply 
at  the  fountain  of  authoritarianism.”  Such  an  attitude 
can  result  in  paralysis  when  decisive  action  against  sin 
and  evil  is  needed.  Hitler’s  Germany  is  often  cited  as  an 
example  of  how  even  Christians  obediently  endorsed 
strong  leadership  instead  of  demanding  righteous  lead- 
ership. 

Clearly  we  need  strong  leaders,  but  are  closed  doors 
necessary  in  church  work?  Where  closed  doors  are  the 
rule,  what  happens?  The  body  soon  divides  into  “they  ” 
and  “us.  ” “They  expect  us  to  support  this  new  program 
without  our  knowing  anything  about  it.”  “They  changed 
the  starting  time  for  the  evening  service  without  asking 
us.” 

“They  ” becomes  a nameless  ominous  power  sitting  on 
some  ecelesiastical  throne  dispensing  orders  without  feeling. 
“They”  always  expect  everyone  to  fall  in  line.  And 
frequently  the  underlying  feeling  is  “You  didn’t  commu- 
nicate with  us  about  that  matter.  You  made  the  decision 
alone  without  us.  You  don’t  trust  us.” 

Decisions  behind  closed  doors  make  those  who  had 
no  part  in  them  feel  like  outsiders,  for  closed  doors 
are  a form  of  power.  Consciously  or  subconsciously,  they 
represent  an  unwillingness  to  submit  decision-making  to 


people  of  weaker  maturity  in  case  they  may  misun- 
derstand a decision,  misinterpret  it,  or  if  given  a chance 
to  decide,  even  reverse  it. 

Closed  doors  become  the  pattern  when  the  final 
deeision  on  programs  and  budgets  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  the  proeess  of  building  unity  within  the 
body  of  Christ.  Achieving  consensus  with  a large  group 
is  a long  and  sometimes  painful  process.  It  takes 
time  and  effort.  It  requires  much  forbearance  and  con- 
cern for  individuals  with  strong  opposing  views.  Because 
church  members,  like  most  people,  are  busy  people,  de- 
cision by  small  group  makes  more  sense  and  even  seems 
biblical. 

Yet  I am  troubled  that  many  of  our  young  people  in 
the  church  have  never  witnessed  the  emergenee  of  a 
major  decision  on  some  doctrinal  or  ethical  issue  by  con- 
sensus. I believe  a person  learns  most  about  being  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ  when  he  or  she  is  in- 
volved in  the  emotions  aceompanying  decision-making 
rather  than  from  knowing  only  the  outcome  of  a de- 
cision. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  interest  of  young  adults  in 
communes  and  house  ehurches  is  the  desire  to  become 
involved  in  decisions  which  concern  them,  whether  trivial 
or  major.  They  are  looking  for  fellowship,  not  merely 
fellowship  meetings.  They  refuse  to  call  sitting  together  for 
an  hour  on  Sunday  mornings  fellowship,  for  the  Bible 
speaks  not  of  “they  ” and  “us,  ” but  of  one  body, 
one  people,  who  are  interdependent,  interrelated,  and 
serving  one  another. 

There  is  only  “us  ” when  members  of  the  family  of  God 
teach  and  admonish  one  another  (Col.  3:16),  comfort  one 
another  (1  Thess.  4:18),  are  subject  to  one  another  (Eph. 
5:21),  bear  one  another’s  burdens  (Gal.  6:2),  and  instruct 
one  another  (Rom.  15:14). 

As  I see  it,  when  the  general  trend  is  toward  more 
authoritarianism,  the  chureh  of  Christ  has  two  respon- 
sibilities: (1)  to  keep  doors  flung  wide  open  when  de- 
cisions involve  the  members  and  (2)  to  encourage  all 
members  to  enter  those  doors  and  become  part  of  the 
process  of  decision-making.  Too  many  Christians  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  security  of  being  on  the  sidelines 
where  they  won’t  be  forced  to  make  decisions. 

Both  actions  require  humility  and  a willingness  to 
learn  from  the  other  person.  “They  ” becomes  “us”  and 
fellowship  results.  ^ 
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North  American 
Food  Power 


A Meetinghouse  interview 
with  Leonard  Siemens 


Meetinghouse:  We’ve  heard  of  how  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries used  their  surplus  oil  to  gain  political  power 
during  the  energy  crisis.  Will  countries  like  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  which  are  now  exporters  of  food, 
use  food  in  the  same  way? 

Siemens:  Food  today  represents  power.  It  represents 
power  for  those  countries  that  now  have  food  for  sale 
in  large  quantities  — primarily  the  US.  and  Canada, 
and  Australia  to  a lesser  degree.  Both  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  are  in  a position  to  use  the  power  that  their 
surplus  food  gives  in  negotiating,  for  instance,  better 
and  cheaper  oil  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  from 
the  OPEC  countries,  or  for  influencing  votes  at  the  United 
Nations  — whatever  is  in  their  own  best  interests.  U.S. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  has  stated  openly  that  he 
uses  food  power  in  negotiations. 

M.  So  food  is  definitely  a factor  in  international  re- 
lations? 

S.  Food  is  a power  factor  right  now.  I m interested 
in  and  concerned  about  how  we  will  exercise  our  food 
power.  I’m  not  aware  yet  that  a deliberate  policy  has 
been  set  on  this  in  Canada,  but  this  is  something  we 
clearly  want  to  watch.  The  point  is  that  during  the  past 
decade  or  so  many,  many  countries  which  were  once 
food-exporting  countries  have  now  become  food-importing 
countries.  Lester  Brown  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
a position  on  how  food  power  should  be  used  and  I sub- 
scribe to  that  position. 

M.  Can  you  outline  that  position  briefly? 

S.  He  says  that  some  means  of  deciding  who 
gets  our  wheat  will  need  to  be  found,  because  there  are 
many,  many  more  standing  in  line  than  we  can  service. 


Leonard  Siemens  is  Associate  Dean  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Manitoba, 
and  a Mennonite  Central  Committee  director.  The  interviewer  was  Allan 
Siebert,  assistant  editor  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 


The  question,  then,  is,  How  can  we  decide  to  whom 
we  sell  our  surplus  grain?  I would  hope  that  it  would 
not  be  only  on  the  basis  of  who  has  the  cash  to  pay  for 
it,  for  it  is  very  likely  that  we  could  now  sell  all  our  grain 
for  a good  cash  price,  if  that  is  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

I hope  it  will  also  be  on  the  basis  of  need  in  other 
countries,  in  Third  World  countries.  But  then  another 
tough  question  arises.  How  do  we  decide  among  100 
poor  countries?  Some  urge  that  we  set  a very  strong  and 
firm  set  of  criteria.  For  example,  you  show  us  that  you 
have  a firm  population  control  policy  established  and 
operating  in  your  country;  you  show  us  that  you  have 
placed  top  priority  in  your  country  on  food  production. 
Only  then  will  we  sell  you  our  wheat. 

M.  Can  food  then  be  used  as  a way  to  encourage  de- 
velopment in  other  countries? 

S.  Yes,  I hope  that  it  would  do  so.  I’m  not  sure  that 
we  should  take  as  tough  a stand  as  that  just  outlined.  I 
would  hope  that  Canada  and  United  States  would  put  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  Third  World  countries  which  today  do 
not  have  agriculture  and  food  anywhere  near  the  top  of 
their  national  priorities,  where  armaments  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  still  hold  top  sway.  I would  hope  that  we  would 
say:  Look,  we  are  interested  in  seeing  that  you  do  have 
your  priorities  right  and  your  house  in  order,  that  you  are 
making  efforts  toward  stabilization  of  population  and  that 
you  are  giving  your  own  farmers  every  possible  incentive 
to  produce  food.  If  we  see  that,  then  we  see  hope  that 
you  are  moving  toward  self-sufficiency  and  then  we  will 
help  you  in  the  meantime. 

M.  If  food  can  be  used  to  encourage  development, 
could  it  not  also  be  used  as  a political  weapon? 

S.  Well,  as  a lever.  I’m  not  sure  as  a weapon.  Again, 
the  important  point  is  how  that  lever  is  used.  Is  it  leverage 
for  our  benefit?  Do  we  bargain  to  have  favorable  votes 
cast  in  the  United  Nations  or  to  get  cheaper  and  more 
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oil  for  ourselves?  Or  do  we  bargain  with  it  to  inspire 
them  to  help  themselves?  That’s  how  I’m  suggesting  that 
we  use  that  power  to  help  them  rather  than  to  help  us. 

M.  From  what  you  said  earlier  I would  presume  that 
vou  would  oppose  indiscriminate  use  of  North  American 
wheat  for  relief  purposes. 

S.  I fully  support  using  grain  for  emergency  relief 
situations  in  times  of  need  such  as  the  Bangladesh 
typhoons  or  earthquakes  in  Latin  America.  These  were 
international  emergency  situations.  Let’s  use  relief  wheat 
under  those  restricted  conditions.  However,  I’m  opposed 
to  permitting  a country  to  depend  for  its  ongoing  wheat 
needs  or  food  supply  on  a source  12,000  miles  away.  To 
create  a dependency  on  our  grain  is  very,  very  dan- 
gerous. Much  better  that  we  allow  a certain  tension  to 
continue  in  those  food-short  countries  and  that  we  don  t 
make  food  or  wheat  too  easily  available  for  them.  In 
such  a situation  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  produce 
their  own. 

M.  In  other  words,  easily  available  food  can  create 
a type  of  economic  colonialism? 

S.  Yes,  and  a very  dangerous  dependency.  Now,  let 
me  explain  that.  About  two  years  ago  I heard  George 
Hutton,  our  former  Minister  of  Agriculture,  speak  at 
the  University  of  Manitoba.  He  said  that  in  poor  coun- 
tries that  are  unable  to  feed  themselves  agriculture 

ministers  have  told  him  that  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
service the  U.S.  and  Canada  could  have  done  to  the 
poor  hungry  countries  during  the  sixties  was  to  give 
them  huge  amounts  of  surplus  wheat  without  charge 
or  at  a very  low  price. 

At  that  time  we  thought  we  were  doing  the  noble 

thing,  but  now  they  realize  that  their  governments  be- 

came dependent  on  this  easy,  free,  or  cheap  wheat  and 
failed  during  that  whole  decade  to  develop  their  own 
agriculture,  as  they  could  have  done  had  they  put  a 

reasonable  proportion  of  their  annual  national  budget 
into  agricultural  development  and  food  production.  They 
might  have  been  quite  self-sufficient,  but  now  they 
were  a decade  behind  because  they  had  depended  on 
easily  accessible  North  American  wheat. 

M.  So  maintaining  that  healthy  tension  you  mentioned 
earlier  through  the  wise  use  of  our  food  would  be  one 
positive  way  for  governments  to  apply  their  food  power. 

S.  It  would  be  positive,  although  in  the  short  term  it 
would  seem  cruel  because  some  people  would  be  hungry. 
That  s where  you  make  this  very  difficult  moral  choice. 
Now,  some  people  will  be  hungry  and  some  will  even 
starve  to  death.  If  we  re  going  to  prevent  everyone  from 
starving  to  death,  then  we  11  try  to  provide  all  their  need 
all  the  time  and  again  create  that  dependency.  But 
under  these  conditions  there  is  not  the  incentive  for  them 
to  develop  their  own  potential. 


M.  What  are  the  possibilities  that  the  governments  in 
North  America  will  act  in  this  way  to  use  food  to  en- 
courage development? 

S.  Well,  I guess  we’ re  talking  in  terms  of  the  ideal 
right  now.  Who  knows  whether  they’re  going  to  operate 
on  that  basis  or  not?  On  past  record,  I would  say  that 
if  we  had  a great  surplus  of  wheat  here  again  in  North 
America  and  it  became  politically  embarrassing,  then 
our  politicians  and  our  governments  would  make  every 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it  and  in  a wholesome  way.  By 
feeding  the  hungry  they  get  rid  of  it  and  an  embar- 
rassing market  hangover  disappears.  So  it  is  to  North 
America’s  advantage  if  we  can  give  the  food  away  when 
we  have  great  surpluses  of  it. 

M.  Even  though  it  might  have  negative  effects  on  the 
receiving  country? 

S.  Yes,  long-term  negative  effects,  though  short-term 
positive  effects.  If  we  give  away  a lot  of  cheap  wheat, 
and  I saw  this  happening  in  Bangladesh  last  year, 
the  domestic  price  sinks  to  such  a low  level  that  the 
local  farmers  have  very  little  incentive  to  produce.  Their 
own  fields  then  often  go  barren,  or  are  underdeveloped 
or  underproducing  — or  worse  still,  seeded  with  “cash 
crops  for  the  North  American  market  like  coffee,  sugar, 
or  rubber  — because  they  cannot  afford  to  produce 
food  for  themselves  at  the  low  price  at  which  it  arrives 
from  overseas. 

M.  Food  in  the  hands  of  the  government  gives  power 
for  positive  or  negative  ends.  What  about  food,  or  the 
potential  to  develop  food  supplies,  in  the  hands  of 
relief  and  development  agencies  like  MCC?  What  power 
or  influence  does  food  give  them. 

S.  Well,  in  principle  there’s  no  difference  really  be- 
tween development  agencies  like  MCC,  or  other  church 
agencies,  and  governments,  because  if  they  remain  with 
relief  just  to  help  the  immediately  needy  and  give  them 
things,  they  create  a dependency  which  can  destroy 
the  initiative  and  self-respect  of  people.  They  re  always 
getting,  getting,  getting,  and  so  if  relief  is  used  un- 
wisely it  can  be  humanly  destructive  and  counterproduc- 
tive in  the  long  run.  In  MCC  too  there  is  a constant 
tension  between  how  much  resource  should  go  to  imme- 
diate relief  and  how  much  should  be  used  helping 
people  help  themselves,  which  we  call  development. 

M.  We  want  our  governments  to  use  the  power  they 
have  in  food  in  a positive  way.  How  can  Christians  re- 
spond to  the  abuse  of  food  power  and  the  potential  for 
its  good  use? 

S.  I think  first  of  all  by  sitting  down  and  thinking 
through  the  matter.  It’s  a new  and  fascinating  concept. 
It  is  one  that  can  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  Here 
again  I come  back  to  somehow  getting  our  govern- 
ments to  get  agreement  from  needy  countries,  and 
putting  pressure  on  those  countries,  to  put  their  houses 
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“Pressure  on  governments  works,  I believe.  . . . Individual  handwritten 
letters  have  an  impact  far,  far  in  excess  of  their  numbers.” 

in  order  so  they  can  eventually  look  after  themselves. 

But  those  countries  that  are  intent  only  upon  building 
up  armaments  and  nuclear  devices,  or  whatever,  with 
little  regard  for  the  long-term  food  needs  of  their 
people — I think  perhaps  they  should  sweat  it  out 
a little  more. 

Now  the  unfortunate  part  of  that  is  that  the  people 
who  set  those  priorities  are  not  hungry.  The  hungry 
are  in  the  villages  and  the  cities.  How  to  put  the 
right  kind  of  pressure  on  these  government  leaders 
to  really  place  food  development,  education,  and  health 
needs  of  the  common  person  above  their  own  grand 
strategies  and  plans  is  a very  difficult  problem.  Many 
of  these  countries  will  not  permit  foreign  intervention 
in  the  priorities  of  their  own  national  housekeeping. 

M.  That  tension  also  exists  between  the  people  in 
North  America  who  want  their  surplus  food  to  go  to  peo- 
ple who  need  it,  and  government  officials  and  the  big 
investors  on  the  commodity  exchanges  who  want  to  gain 
power,  wealth,  and  influence  through  the  use  of  food. 

S.  Yes,  when  a government  conveys  food  to  another 
country,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  other  government  and  that 
government  then  sets  the  price  and  the  procedures  by 
which  it  will  be  distributed.  Our  country  then  loses  con- 
trol. This  is  where  voluntary  agencies  such  as  MCC 
have  much  better  and  more  ready  access  to  the  people 
in  the  villages  and  where  they  play  a significant  role 
because  a high  proportion  of  voluntary  agency  resources 
do  get  down  to  the  village  level. 

M.  We  have  been  encouraged  — and  many  Mennonite 
Christians  have  accepted  the  challenge — to  live  more 
responsibly  and  eat  more  responsibly.  But  doesn’t  the 
way  that  governments  can  play  games  with  food  make 


this  all  seem  a little  futile?  Is  the  individual’s  response 
going  to  make  any  difference? 

S.  I think  it’s  very  good  for  Christians  to  live  re- 
sponsibly and  eat  responsibly  because  I believe  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  Scriptures  call  for  that  kind  of  life- 
style, quite  apart  from  the  needs  of  people  overseas. 

I think  it  is  very  good  for  Mennonites  to  exercise  a well- 
disciplined  lifestyle.  But  it  does  not  automatically  mean  — 
and  I underline  automatically  — that  the  people  in  Bang- 
ladesh are  going  to  be  helped. 

It  might  mean  we  have  more  grain  to  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  feed  their  cattle  and  increase  their  meat 
consumption.  It  could  mean  that  if  we  eat  less  and 
thereby  decrease  the  demand  and  price  of  food,  we  could 
again  have  a surplus  of  grain  and  could  feed  more  grain 
to  cattle.  But  if  we  consume  less  and  apply  the  savings 
to  development  overseas,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
pressure  on  government  to  apply  the  savings  of  food 
or  dollars  into  their  aid  programs  overseas,  then  it  could 
have  a desired  impact. 

M.  Does  pressure  on  governments  to  do  this  work? 

S.  Pressure  on  governments  works,  I believe.  I’ve  been 
increasingly  impressed  by  indications  from  Canadian 
members  of  Parliament  of  how  they  respond  to  letters 
from  home.  Individual  handwritten  letters  have  an  im- 
pact far,  far  in  excess  of  their  numbers,  but  it’s  some- 
thing we  haven’t  learned  to  do  well  in  Canada.  It’s 
much  more  common  in  the  U.S.  to  write  to  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Whenever  I hear  of  how  members 
of  Parliament  respond  to  letters  from  home.  I’m  im- 
pressed, and  I realize  that  I haven  t been  a part  of 
that.  There  is  a potential  for  policy  pressure  and  di- 
rection that  could  be  very  effectively  applied. 


Harvest  Day 

Heavy  golden  harvest. 
Hot-scented,  sweet  reward, 

Pour  through  outstretched  hands. 
Mountains  of  exultation! 

A different  day  of  reaping. 

The  poisoned  seed  returns. 

Night  voice  wailing  echoes. 

Reap,  reap  your  sowing. 

Shall  death  in  ashes  be  mine. 
Fruit  of  the  rueful  reaping? 

As  the  golden,  so  the  bitter; 
Eaten,  shared,  and  offered  up. 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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On  the  Task  Force  are  (left  to  right,  seated) 
Jan  Swartzendruber,  student;  Sara  Hartzler, 
associate  professor  of  English;  Doyle 
Preheim,  associate  professor  of  music; 
Stanley  Grove,  associate  professor  of 
biology;  j.  Lawrence  Burkholder,  president; 
Norman  Kauffmann,  associate  dean  of 
students;  Marion  Wenger,  professor  of 
German;  Henry  D.  Weaver,  provost;  Duane 
Kauffmann,  associate  professor  of 
psychology;  Steven  Denlinger,  student; 
(standing)  Norman  Kraus,  professor  of 
religion;  Samuel  Yoder,  professor  of 
education;  John  Lapp,  dean;  Russel  Liechty, 
dean  of  students;  Robert  Yoder,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish. 

How  can 
a college 
be  a 

workingpartner 
with  the 
church? 


GOSHEN  COLLEGE 


Goshen,  Indiana 


What  do  congregations  do? 

Here  are  a few  suggestions,  they 

1.  Study  the  Scriptures 

2.  Discern  thegiftsof  the  Spirit 

3.  Witness  for  Christ  by  word  and  deed 

4.  Respondtotheneedsoftheworld 

5.  Encourageoneanotherinthefaith 

6.  Share  insights,  convictions  and  resources 

7.  Transmit  the  faith  to  the  young 

8.  Encou  rage  n eigh  bor  I i ness  and  friendship 

9.  Cal  I for  justice  and  makepeace 

What  do  liberal  arts  church  colleges  do? 

They  seek  to  maintain  high  academicstandards,  to  search  for  the  truth 
andtoprepareyoungpeoplefor  useful  occupations  in  the  world. 

But  as  Christian  colleges  (without  claiming  to  be  congregations)  they 
also  do  what  congregations  do  — they  study  the  Scriptures,  discern 
the  spirits,  witness  for  Christ,  respondtotheneedsoftheworld " 

ltwouldfollow,therefore,thatMennonite  congregations  and  a 
college  such  asGoshenCollegeshould  work  closely  together  as 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Here  at  Goshen  a Task  Forceon  the  Mission  of  the  College  has  been 
appointed  to  look  anew  at  the  question  of  how  Goshen  can  fulfill  its 
mandate  as  a working  partner  with  the  church.  The  group  consists  of 
faculty,  administrators,  students.  An  essential  partof  their  work  will 
include  conversations  with  pastors,  parents,  missionaries  and  church 
leaders. 


Mennonite  Church  Giving — 1975 

by  Ivan  Kauffmann 


In  1975  Mennonite  Church  members  gave  an  average 
of  $264.75  to  the  total  church  program  including  the  local 
congregation,  the  district  conference,  and  the  church- 
wide boards  and  agencies.  This  is  a 7.4  percent  increase 
over  the  1974  average  giving  of  $246.57. 

These  statistics  are  based  on  reports  received  from 
treasurers  in  the  local  congregations.  Congregational 
treasurers  sent  reports  to  their  conference  treasurer  who 
then  sent  a conference  report  to  the  General  Board 
office  at  Lombard,  where  the  reports  were  compiled 
into  a total  churchwide  report. 

See  Table  I for  a comparison  of  giving  and  income. 
Statistics  for  the  per  capita  income  for  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  received  from  the  Chicago  Public 
Library. 


Table  I — MC  Comparison  of  Giving  and  Income 


1974 

1975 

Percent  reporting 

79  percent 

74  percent 

Per-member  giving  (average) 

$246.57 

$264.75 

(Canada) 

$228.94 

(U.S.) 

$268.78 

Percent  of  increase  in  per-member  giving 

16  8 percent 

7.4  percent 

over  preceding  year 

Average  per  capita  income:  Canada  (Ontario) 

$5,010 

U.S. 

$5,834 

Percent  of  income  contributed  to 

Mennonite  causes:  Canada 

4.6  percent 

U.S. 

4.6  percent 

Mennonite  Church  members  are  contributing  about 
4 1/2  percent  of  their  income  for  the  work  of  the 
kingdom  through  the  local  congregation.  Is  this  a large 
enough  investment  of  each  member’s  income  in  local, 
district,  and  churchwide  programs  of  the  Mennonite 
Church? 

There  is  a good  bit  of  variation  in  giving  from  one 
conference  to  another.  However,  most  conferences  re- 


Ivan  Kauffmann  is  Associate  General  Secretary,  Mennonite  Church  Gen- 
eral Board. 


main  at  about  the  same  place  in  the  list  from  one 
year  to  another.  Most  conferences  have  increased  giving 
over  the  previous  year.  Conferences  which  have  been 
challenged  by  large  needs  in  their  own  area  and  who 
have  had  some  good  stewardship  teaching  tend  to  be 
highest  in  per-member  giving. 

Table  II  lists  the  per-member  giving  by  conferences 
and  compares  1975  with  the  previous  year. 


Table  II  — Per-Member  Giving  by  Conferences 


1974 

1974 

1975 

1975 

Percent 

Per-Member 

Percent 

Per-Member 

Members 

Giving 

Members 

Giving 

Reporting 

Reporting 

Franconia 

100 

$323.44 

99 

$366.52 

Washington-Franklin  (N) 

27 

379.13 

39 

365.91 

Rocky  Mountain 

77 

310.53 

100 

313.27 

Northwest 

100 

284.82 

100 

300.46 

Southwest 

100 

294.00 

92 

295.67 

Illinois 

95 

283,70 

92 

291.47 

Lancaster 

81 

266.17 

79 

288.65 

Pacific 

91 

253.27 

79 

285.12 

Ohio  and  Eastern 

S3 

242.37 

58 

278.73 

North  Central 

100 

208. 13 

99 

277.42 

Southeast  Convention 

75 

264.95 

Indiana-Michigan 

69 

235.67 

57 

256,69 

lowa-Nebraska 

91 

260.22 

95 

247.98 

Virginia 

95 

232.95 

100 

245.81 

Allegheny 

90 

206.33 

97 

228.18 

South  Central 

52 

278.93 

71 

223.43 

Ontario 

82 

200.07 

79 

220.72 

Western  Ontario 

100 

161.25 

99 

218.43 

Conservative 

88 

200.50 

87 

204.26 

New  York  State  Fellowship 

81 

150.51 

Unaffiliated 

9 

130.31 

3 

313.29 

Average 

79 

246.57 

74 

264.75 

The  present  organization  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
places  the  emphasis  upon  the  local  congregation  and  its 
mission.  Congregations  used  57.9  percent  of  their  ex- 
penditures on  the  local  program  in  1975;  17.5  percent 
was  used  for  district  conference  programs,  and  22.5  per- 
cent was  used  for  the  churchwide  programs.  These  amounts 
were  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year.  See  Table 
III. 
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Table  111  — Distribution  of  Funds 


1974 

1975 

Percent 

Percent 

Amount 

of  Total 

Amount 

ot  I otal 

Disbursed 

Giving 

Disbursed 

Giving 

.X 

Home  Congregation  Program 

$10,621,777 

41.3 

$12,284,.374 

43.2 

Capital  Funds 

4.4.51,010 

17,3 

4,181,915 

14,7 

Total 

$15,072,787 

58.6 

$16,466,289 

57,9 

B 

District  Cionference  Program 

$2,6.58,639 

10,3 

$2,864,281 

10,1 

Elementary  & Sec  Schools 

976,199 

3.8 

1,, 338, 708 

4 7 

Welfare  Institutions 

2.31,427 

9 

308,674 

11 

Camps 

1,58,501 

.6 

167,627 

6 

Other 

229.858 

.9 

285,624 

1,0 

Total 

$4,254,624 

16  5 

$4,964,914 

17,5 

C 

Menn.  Churchwide  Agencies 

$5,815,849 

22.6 

$6,396,,347 

22.5 

D 

Non-Mennonite  Causes 

$596,237 

2.3 

609,523 

2.1 

E 

Total  for  .All  Causes 

$25,7.39,497 

100 

$28,437,073 

100 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  ask  whether  these  propor- 
tions are  correct.  Congregations  should  be  ready  to  invest 
resources  in  their  local  programs,  but  they  should  not 
become  so  provincial  that  they  neglect  churchwide  program 
or  ignore  worldwide  needs. 

Mennonite  Church  giving  continues  to  increase.  The 
giving  for  1975  is  7.4  percent  higher  than  1974,  and  83 
percent  higher  than  in  1970.  See  Tables  IV  and  V. 


Table  IV  — Mennonite  Church  Giving  and  Expenditures 
Comparison  of  1975  with  1974 


1974 

1975 

-t-  increase 
-decrease 

Number  of  members  reporting 
Percent  of  members  reporting 
Total  contributions  (reported) 
Total  contributions  (projected) 
Per-member  giving 

76,  .390 
79  percent 
$18. 8,3.5.. 549 
$23,842,467 
$246,57 

73,796 
73.7  percent 
$19,5.37,491 
$26,509,486 
$264,75 

2,594- 

5,3  percent  - 
$701,9424- 
$2,667,019  4- 
$18  .18  4- 

Home  congregation  program 
Capital  funds 

$10,621,777 

$4,451,010 

$12,284,,374 

.$4,181,915 

$1,662,5974- 

$269,095- 

Total  for  home  congregation 

$15,072,787 

$16,466,289 

$1,393,502  4- 

District  conference  causes 
Churchwide  causes 
Non-Mennonite  causes 

$4,254,624 

$5,815,849 

$596,237 

$4,964,914 
$6,396,, 347 
$609,523 

$710,2904- 
$580,498  4- 
$13,286  4- 

Total  expenditures 

$25,739,497 

$28,437,073 

$2,697,5764- 

Table  V — Five-Year  Comparison 


Home  congregation  program 
Capital  costs 

1970 

$5,788,194 

2,747,282 

1975 

$12,284,374 

4.181,915 

Change  in  $ Change  in 

$6,496,180  112% 

1,4.34,633  52% 

Total  for  home  congregation 

$8.5.35,476 

$16,466,289 

$7,930,813 

93% 

Menn,  Church  district  conference 
and  churchw  ide  program 
Non-Mennonite  causes 

$6,727,627 

$277,6.53 

$11,361,261 

$609,523 

$1,63.3,634 

$331,870 

69% 

120% 

Total  all  causes 

$15,540,7.56 

$28,4,37,073 

$12,896,317 

83% 

The  giving  increase  probably  results  from  two  causes; 
1)  inflation  and  2)  growing  stewardship  convictions. 

The  Mennonite  Church  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  has 
been  blessed  with  abundant  resources.  We  need  to  challenge 
our  members  to  greater  dedication  to  Christ,  a simpler 
lifestyle,  and  a joyful,  sacrificial  giving  to  the  work 
of  the  kingdom. 


A Song  Passed  On 

by  Ethel  A.  Killgrove 

1 heard  the  almost-rich  baritone  voice  above  the  jostling 
sounds  of  scraping  steel.  Where  did  it  come  from?  Who  was 
singing?  Of  course,  just  some  inebriated  . . . but  no,  a 
medium  tall,  good-looking  man  of  possibly  twenty-four  was 
balancing  his  way  through  the  subway  car.  He  held  a 
make-believe  mike  before  his  mouth.  “Don  t be  afraid  in 
the  dark,”  he  crooned. 

Was  this  subway  singer  himself  in  the  dark  as  to  reality? 
He  seemed  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. 

Only  minutes  ago  I had  scrambled  on  the  subway  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  seat.  The  deafening  noise  went 
unnoticed  by  native  New  Yorkers  but  to  my  out-of-town 
ears  it  seemed  unbearable.  We  jerked  into  motion.  I grew 
tense.  I wished  I could  forget  my  errand  and  find  the 
train  back.  All  the  nostalgia  of  “I’m  going  to  New  York 
tomorrow  ” disappeared  when  I actually  arrived.  Like  every- 
one else,  I hated  the  noise  and  rush.  I had  never  admitted 
it.  It  was  always,  “New  York!  I love  to  go!  ’ 

By  now,  that  deep-down  panic  was  reality.  “Where 
are  the  station  signs?  How  will  I know  when  to  dash  for 
the  door?  Will  I get  caught  in  those  automatic  doors  if 
I’m  not  fast  enough?  ” 

But  my  stop  was  twenty  minutes  away.  I could  relax 
in  a seat.  Perhaps  I could  read  the  advertisements  over- 
head. The  screeching  and  bouncing  train  careened  through 
the  tunnels.  My  feet  ached.  New  York  pavements  are 
cruel  to  suburban  feet.  Gnawing  fear  kept  inventing  hor- 
rible thoughts. 

Then  I noticed  it  again.  That  melodious  refrain,  “Don  t 
be  afraid  in  the  dark.  ” I glanced  around  at  the  car’s  occu- 
pants. No  one  appeared  to  hear  him.  Each  stared  at  his 
book  or  at  the  floor  or  into  empty  space.  He  balanced 
his  way  deftly  through  the  car.  Reaching  the  end,  he  turned 
and  sang  his  way  back.  Gradually,  I became  aware  of  some- 
thing else.  Something  in  me.  Inside,  a coil  loosened. 
And  another.  Fearful  of  getting  lost,  fearful  of  dark  tun- 
nels and  ponderous  subways,  I bounced  more  easily  in 
my  seat. 

He  was  leaning  forward  with  great  earnestness.  Like 
a star  performer.  Still  no  one  noticed.  To  look  up  would 
acknowledge.  To  acknowledge  would  approve.  Veteran 
subway  riders  ignored  him. 

He  moved  through  the  car  again.  A few  people  dropped 
coins  into  his  cup.  Now,  I knew.  It  was  his  way  of  ob- 
taining the  price  of  coffee  and  rolls.  I,  too,  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  singing  to  subway  audiences  for  a cup  of  coffee. 
But  the  reassuring  refrain  was  now  singing  through  my 
thoughts.  ““Don’t  be  afraid.  ...”  I smiled  and  reached 
for  some  coins  in  my  purse.  A song  passed  on  should 
have  its  reward.  ^ 


October  12, 1976 
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Menno's  Opinion 


It  has  been  both  interesting  and  intriguing  to  compare 
the  United  States  Bicentennial  celebration  of  this  year 
1976  with  that  of  the  Anabaptist  Mennonite  Heri- 
tage happening  one  year  earlier  in  1975.  Mennonite 
Americans  have  had  a busy  two  years.  One  hopes  that 
the  sons  of  Menno  survive  the  dual  celebration  without 
too  much  confusion  concerning  where  their  allegiances 
lie.  We  should  not  get  lost  amidst  all  the  historical 
dust  that  was  raised,  examined,  and  gently  replaced. 

In  one  sense  it  has  been  somewhat  of  a race,  Menno 
Simons  and  Conrad  Grebel  being  pitted  against  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  though  some 
of  the  contestants  are  still  running,  it  is  now  possible 
to  evaluate  the  contest,  assess  who  won,  the  sons  of 
Menno  or  the  sons  of  Washington. 

One  point  in  favor  of  the  Menno  team  certainly  was 
that  by  scheduling  our  celebration  in  1975,  we  arrived 
first  at  the  finish  line.  In  most  races  that  is  enough  to 
take  home  the  winner  s trophy. 

Another  mark  on  our  side  of  the  ledger  is  that  we 
ran  a greater  distance.  We  could  look  back  over  2.25  bi- 
centennials while  the  United  States  could  gaze  at  only 
a single  one  in  retrospect.  It  was  unfortunate  that  there 
were  no  Anabaptists  around  in  1475.  If  so,  we  could  have 
celebrated  half  a millennium.  We  could  have  labeled 
our  1975  festivities,  “Halfway  to  the  Mennonite  Millen- 
nium.” 

Although  we  arrived  first  at  the  finish  line  after 
traveling  a greater  distance,  we  definitely  did  not 
win  the  publicity  contest  involved.  Neither  Time  nor 
Newsweek  published  a special  edition  about  us.  Not 
even  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  hung  out  the  colored 
bunting  on  the  lampposts  in  memory  of  the  first  signifi- 
cant Mennonite  settlement  in  this  country.  By  many 
we  were  ignored.  The  printing  presses  at  both  Scottdale 
and  Newton  ran  hot,  but  they  could  hardly  compete  with 
national  and  world  news  releases.  Falling  hopelessly  be- 
hind, we  lost  the  battle  of  words.  In  a world  where  ad- 
vertising often  determines  who  is  number  one,  who  is 
number  two,  it  became  our  Waterloo,  unavoidable 
though  it  was. 

A mild  criticism  of  our  own  publicity  committee.  One 
wonders  why  the  sons  of  Menno  did  not  choose  a spe- 
cific date  on  which  to  peak,  to  climax  the  climactic, 
something  to  compare  to  the  July  4 hurrah  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial.  For  example,  we  could  have  picked 
January  21,  1975.  On  that  date,  450  years  earlier,  Conrad 


Grebel  baptized  the  first  Anabaptist.  We  missed  a natural. 
Undoubtedly  it  contributed  to  our  defeat. 

One  must  be  honest,  realistic,  about  earlier  statements 
claiming  victory  by  the  “plain  people”  over  the  patriots. 
To  declare  ourselves  winners  in  this  heritage  race  on  the 
basis  of  arriving  first  after  traveling  a greater  distance  is 
hardly  a just  claim.  It  was  our  particular  slot  in  history, 
not  Menno  power,  that  gave  us  this  advantage.  There 
is  more  to  winning  than  coming  in  first.  Yet,  I suppose 
for  a David  of  no  more  than  200,000  to  take  on  a Goliath 
of  215,000,000  was  still  nothing  to  sneeze  at. 

Another  segment  of  our  failure  may  have  been  due  to 
wrong  motivation.  One  had  a distinct  feeling  during  the 
Anabaptist  celebration  of  1975  that  church  leaders  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  both  show  and  wave  the  Mennonite 
flag  in  order  to  counter  the  coming  patriotism  fervor  of 
1976.  Thus  the  beating  of  the  Anabaptist  drum  by  article, 
picture,  book.  It  was  as  if  the  reasoning  went  “Let  the 
sons  of  Menno  vent  their  steam  in  1975  celebrating  their 
Anabaptist  heritage  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  their 
boilers  to  explode,  to  even  produce  a whistle  in  1976 
when  the  red,  white,  and  blue  extravaganza  takes  place. 
If  we  emphasize  George  Blaurock  and  Michael  Sattler  in 
1975,  it  should  take  the  edge  off  of  Betsy  Ross  and 
George  Washington  in  1976.” 

Frankly,  I can  tip  my  black  Mennonite  hat  to  each  of 
the  four  listed  above,  from  the  first  George  to  the  last 
George.  Each  had  their  biases,  quirks,  but  they  were 
people  of  principle.  I can  respect  all  of  them.  There  is 
Another  I respect  even  more.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ. 

I rejoice  to  be  an  American,  a Mennonite.  I am  ashamed 
of  neither.  I do  strongly  confess,  however,  I feel  more 
comfortable  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  into  this 
world  and  into  this  heart  than  I do  in  remembering  either 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  or  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  was  a bit  bothered  in  both  of  these 
celebrations  in  the  light  of  Job  24:22-24;  Proverbs  11:2; 
Matthew  23:12;  Philippians  3:13-14;  and  1 John  2:16-17. 
I would  have  preferred  that  more  of  the  noise  in  both  the 
1975  and  1976  celebrations  would  have  followed  Psalm 
44:8. 

But  perhaps  once  every  200  years,  once  every  450  years, 
the  Lord  looks  the  other  way,  allowing  us  our  moment 
of  pride.  Let  us  hope  He  looks  back. 

The  sons  of  Menno  dare  worship  neither  at  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Philadelphia  nor  the  Memorial  Shaft  in  Wit- 
marsum.  — Menno  B.  Hurd 
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As  the  twig  is  bent . . . 


Like  rich  and  fertile  soil 
the  Christian  family  nurtures 
a faith  and  a love  rooted  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Ripening  to  adulthood,  that  faith  bears  fruit 
in  service  through  MCC  and  other  ministries. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


“The  Good  Samaritan”  by  Domenico  Fetti.  “Jesus’  favorite  teaching  tool  was  the  parable,  a story  of  human  experience.’ 


The  Christian  and  Literature 


by  Janet  N,  Gehman 


what  should  be  the  place  of  literature  or  any  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  Christian  life?  As  Mennonites  we  have 
tended  to  give  them  a place  on  the  fringe.  Christian 
fiction  is  all  right,  and  Handel  s Messiah  and  Sallman’s 
“Head  of  Christ,”  but  we  are  not  sure  about  love  poetry 
by  non-Christians  or  secular  songs.  We  wonder  if  we 
should  have  paintings  with  secular  themes  on  our  walls. 
We  are  not  sure  what  to  do  with  drama. 

One  response  is  to  try  to  consider  any  work  of  art  that 
we  like  as  Christian.  Several  years  ago,  a student  writing 
a report  on  Charles  Dickens’  A Christmas  Carol  said, 
“After  Scrooge  was  saved,  he  was  a different  man.  ” 
Much  as  we  might  like  to  believe  that  a new  birth  was 
the  reason  Scrooge  discovered  that  giving  brought  more 
happiness  than  did  greedily  accumulating  wealth,  we 
cannot  say  that,  because  Dickens  does  not.  We  must  not 
try  to  justify  our  enjoyment  of  things  secular  by  making 
them  artificially  Christian. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Dickens  did  not  look  at  some 
subjects  from  a Christian  world-view.  He  did  see  some 
things  in  the  same  way  God  sees  them.  “For  what  is 
a man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul?  ” Jesus  asked.  In  A Christmas  Carol  Dickens 


Janet  N.  Gehman  teaches  English  at  Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School. 


is  asking  the  same  question.  , 

Why  read  literature  which  does  not  have  a Christian  ^ 

theme?  Why  do  we  study  books  that  leave  a bitter  taste?  ^ 

A book  like  Lord  of  the  Flies  or  a drama  like  A Long 
Day’s  Journey  into  Night  that  leaves  us  at  the  end  with 
only  a picture  of  fallen  man,  helpless  and  hopeless  in 
his  despair? 

t 

f 

Why  Read?  For  Enjoyment?  The  primary  reason  for  E 

reading  literature  is  enjoyment.  Some,  of  course,  do  not  ^ 

like  to  read,  so  it  would  not  be  enjoyable.  But  a taste  for 
reading  may  be  cultivated.  An  English  teacher’s  respon- 
sibility is  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  student’s  taste  as  to  j 
help  him  develop  it. 

W.  H.  Auden,  a twentieth-century  Christian  poet,  wrote, 

“As  readers,  we  remain  in  the  nursery  state  so  long  as 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  taste  and  judgment,  so  long, 
that  is,  as  the  only  possible  verdicts  we  can  pass  on  a book  I 

are  two;  this  I like;  this  I don’t  like.  For  an  adult  I 

reader,  the  possible  verdicts  are  five:  I can  see  this  is  good  ; 

and  I like  it;  I can  see  this  is  good  but  I don’t  like  it; 

I can  see  this  is  good  and,  though  at  present  I don’t  like 
it,  I believe  that  with  perserverance  I shall  come  to  like 
it;  I can  see  that  this  is  trash  but  I like  it;  I can  see  that 
this  is  trash  and  I don’t  like  it.  ” 
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Is  enjoyment  a legitimate  reason  for  a Christian  to 
read?  I think  it  is.  Appreciation  of  a piece  of  literature  as 
a work  of  art  is  a Christian  activity.  Enjoyment  of  beauty 
whether  of  nature,  of  a musical  composition,  of  a handmade 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  quilt,  of  a finely  fashioned  piece  of 
furniture,  or  of  a lovely  garment  is  not  wrong.  Beauty  is 
an  attribute  of  God;  beauty  was  created  by  God.  He 
looked  at  the  beauty  of  the  world  He  had  created,  and 
“Behold  it  was  good.”  Literature,  art,  and  music,  as  ar- 
tistic forms,  can  be  enjoyed  as  works  of  beauty.  We  may 
delight  in  the  unity,  harmony,  contrast,  balance,  themes, 
and  imagery  that  we  see  there.  Paul  tells  us  to  think  on 
those  things  that  are  lovely,  as  well  as  those  things 
that  are  true.  Truth  and  beauty — both  have  meaning 
for  the  Christian. 

The  Christian  can  enjoy  literature  not  only  for  its 
artistic  qualities,  but  also  because  it  is  a presentation  of 
human  experience.  God  Himself  places  great  value  on 
human  experience.  Think  about  how  much  room  the  Bible 
gives  to  stories  of  men  and  women.  Instead  of  simply  telling 
us  that  whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
He  has  given  us  the  story  of  Jacob  deceiving  and  being 
deceived.  Instead  of  just  telling  us  that  God  welcomes 
and  forgives  sinners.  He  has  given  us  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son,  a human  experience.  Instead  of  simply  telling 
us  that  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  are  called  according  to  His  purpose.  He  has 
told  us  the  story  of  Joseph. 

Jesus’  favorite  teaching  tool  was  the  parable,  a story 
of  human  experience.  He  knew  that  the  story  form  is 
an  effective,  perhaps  even  a necessary  method  for  commu- 
nicating truths  of  life.  Any  serious  artist  presents  an 
imaginary  vision  of  life  in  order  to  tell  something  that 
he  has  seen  as  a truth  about  life. 

Sometimes,  even  though  we  may  delight  in  an  author’s 
style,  in  his  way  with  words,  in  his  use  of  imagery,  we  cannot 
really  enjoy  his  work  because  of  his  non-Christian 
view  of  man  and  of  the  world.  Why  should  the  Christian 
read  literature  like  that?  I like  what  Francis  Schaeffer 
says  in  the  little  book  Art  and  the  Bible.  He  explains  that 
the  Christian  world-view  has  two  themes,  a major  and 
a minor.  The  minor  theme  is  that  man  has  fallen.  Man 
apart  from  God,  without  Christ,  is  eternally  lost;  life  is 
meaningless.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  a defeated  and 
sinful  side  to  the  Christian’s  life.  If  we  are  honest,  we  must 
admit  that  in  every  one  of  us  there  are  those  things  that 
are  sinful  and  deceiving.  In  this  life  we  do  not  come  to 
perfection.  That  is  the  minor  theme. 

Major  Theme:  Redeemable.  The  major  theme  is  that 
man  is  redeemable.  God  exists,  Christ  redeems  man  and 
gives  him  victory  over  sin,  and  life  has  significance  for 
the  man  who  realizes  himself  made  in  God’s  image  and 
loved  by  God.  There  is  an  optimistic  answer  to  the  pes- 
simism of  the  lost  and  alienated  world.  That  is  the  major 
theme. 

As  Christians  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  minor 


theme.  The  Bible  does  not.  It  shows  us  fallen  man:  a 
Cain  alienated  after  he  murders  his  brother,  a Jacob  who 
cheats  and  lies,  a proud  Saul  whose  end  is  suicide  in  bat- 
tle, an  adulterous  David,  a Judas  who  turns  traitor.  Mod- 
ern literature  which  so  graphically  presents  the  pessimism, 
alienation,  immorality,  materialism  of  the  contemporary 
world  is  truthful  in  its  picture  of  fallen  man. 

Reading  modern  literature  is  one  way  to  confront 
something  the  Bible  says  we  must  confront  — social  prob- 
lems of  our  own  time.  Literature  that  shows  man  alien- 
ated from  God  and  from  his  fellowmen  can  help  you  to 
understand  people  you  will  meet  in  secular  colleges,  on 
the  job,  or  as  your  next-door  neighbors,  people  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  witness  to  of  God’s 
love  and  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  you  have  found 
in  a life  committed  to  God.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  major  theme  of  the  Christian  world-view  is 
one  of  hope.  Man  is  redeemable.  If  contemporary  liter- 
ature is  truthful  in  presenting  fallen  man,  most  of  it 
is  untruthful  in  not  presenting  the  possibility  of  redemp- 
tion. 

The  Christian  who  realizes  that  both  themes  are  part 
of  the  Christian  world-view  will  not  neglect  either  theme 
in  his  reading.  He  will  not  be  afraid  to  read  some  liter- 
ature that  pictures  man  in  his  fallen  state,  separated  from 
God  and  abusing  his  fellowmen.  There  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  thought  about  Christianly,  and  the  Christian 
will  find  himself  looking  at  fallen  man  the  same  way  God 
does,  despising  the  sin,  the  lostness  of  man,  but  under- 
standing his  emptiness  and  hunger,  and  yearning  for 
him  to  find  satisfaction  with  living  water  and  bread. 

But  the  Christian  will  also  seek  for  literature  that  pre- 
sents the  major  theme.  He  will  enjoy  reading  missionary 
adventures,  biographies  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
Christian  fiction  that  is  honest  in  presenting  both  themes. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a Christian  should  or  even 
may  read  just  anything  at  all.  However,  we  can  go  to 
either  one  of  two  extremes  in  furnishing  our  minds.  We 
can  furnish  them  only  with  pictures  of  fallen,  depraved 
man.  We  can  concentrate  on  the  evil  that  shouts  at  us 
from  the  magazine  racks  and  paperback  bookracks,  the 
literature  which  answers  contemporary  man’s  questions  about 
meaning  in  life  with  suggestions  of  selfish  pleasure  and 
excitement,  immorality,  dishonesty,  greed,  witchcraft. 

Admit  Both  Themes.  On  the  other  extreme,  we  can  fill 
it  only  with  literature  that  gives  easy  answers  without 
knowing  enough  about  the  kinds  of  questions,  and  the 
intensity  of  them,  that  the  world  is  asking. 

One  set  of  furnishings  ignores  the  major  theme:  the 
other  ignores  the  minor  theme.  Far  better  to  admit  both 
themes,  to  allow  both  a place  in  the  literature  we  read 
(and  perhaps  write).  But  when  we  read  literature  ex- 
pressing the  minor  theme,  as  we  cannot  keep  from  doing, 
we  rejoice  that  we  know  the  major  theme  because  we 
ourselves  have  been  redeemed  and  know  that  life  has 
meaning  and  hope.  ^ 
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Work  Begins  for  Deaf 
and  Aging 


Deaf  and  aging  persons  stand  to  gain 
greater  involvement  in  Mennonite  congre- 
gations as  two  advisory  groups  get  under 
way. 

Deaf.  An  advisory  committee  has  been 
named  to  provide  counsel,  recommen- 
dations, and  evaluation  of  the  objectives 
and  program  of  the  new  Mennonite  Center 
for  the  Development  of  Deaf  Ministries  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Eli  Savanick,  on  Aug.  1, 
began  a half-time  assignment  as  founding 
director  of  the  Center. 

Committee  members  are  Pauline  Yoder, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Feme  Click,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Bill  Mason,  Hesston,  Kan.;  Raymond 
Rohrer,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  and  Elvin  Stoltzfus, 
South  Bend,  Ind.  Members,  each  having 
some  involvement  with  deaf  persons,  rep- 
resent particular  roles  on  the  committee, 
including  advocacy,  congregational  leader- 
ship, Mennonite  education,  and  parenting. 
A second  deaf  committee  member  from  the 
Western  U.S.  or  Canada  is  yet  to  be  named. 

Responsible  to  the  Home  Missions 
Committee  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  advisory  body  be- 
gan its  work  on  Sept.  17.  The  Center’s 
purpose,  the  committee  said,  “is  to  provide 
leadership  and  service  to  Mennonite 
congregations,  agencies,  and  individuals, 
as  well  as  other  interested  agencies  and 
individuals,  in  the  area  of  deafness  on 
local,  national,  and  international  levels.  ” 

The  Center’s  aim  is  to  work  with  the 
deaf  and  secondarily  with  the  hearing  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  hearing  impaired. 

The  Mennonite  Center  has  been  set  up 
in  cooperation  with  the  eastern  district 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Missouri  Synod). 
“Were  two  years  ahead  of  ourselves  by 
working  with  the  Lutherans,’  said  Eli 
Savanick.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  the 
longest  historical  involvement  with  the 
deaf  in  the  U.S.,  he  said,  and  has  set 
up  extensive  programs. 

Eli  works  with  Dan  Corning  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  out  of  a common  office 
in  a house  at  1509  Gallatin  St.  NW.  The 
rented  house  is  located  close  to  the  In- 
ternational Guest  House  operated  by 
Allegheny  Mennonite  Conference.  An  Oct. 
24  reception  and  dedication  is  planned  at 
the  Center.  Apart  from  dividing  the  fi- 
nancial costs  of  the  Center,  the  close 
association  makes  possible  shared  resources 


and  adequate  registrants  for  workshops. 

Savanick  is  currently  surveying  Menno- 
nite Church  congregations  to  compile 
names  of  hearing  impaired  persons,  as 
well  as  of  persons  working  professionally 
with  the  deaf. 

The  Center  will  conduct  a workshop  in 
Washington  on  Dec.  11  for  persons  inter- 
ested in  working  with  the  deaf  in  a church 
setting,  but  who  have  no  training  in  such 
work.  Another  workshop  is  planned  next 
spring  to  work  in  skills  training  with 
deaf  persons.  Eli  also  directs  the  annual 
deaf  retreat  in  late  May  at  Laurelville 
Mennonite  Center,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  combines  his  assignment  with  duties  in 
teaching  and  administration  at  Gallaudet 
College  in  Washington. 

Aging.  A task  force  on  aging  has  been 
named  “to  review  and  bring  implementing, 
administrative,  and  programatic  proposals  ’ 
to  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  from  the 
findings  garnered  over  almost  ten  years  in 
the  Studies  and  Programs  for  the  Aging 
carried  out  by  Tilman  Smith.  The  work  of 
the  task  force  is  expected  to  take  two  or 
three  sessions;  the  first  is  set  for  Oct.  8 
and  9.  Task  force  members  include  H. 
Clair  Amstutz,  Goshen,  Ind.;  Beulah 
Kauffman,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Marilyn  Leichty, 
Goshen,  Ind.;  Ernest  Martin,  Columbiana, 
Ohio  (chairperson);  A.  J.  Metzler,  Elkhart, 
Ind.;  Mabel  Mininger,  Elkhart,  Ind.; 
Howard  Musselman,  Orrtanna,  Pa.;  and 
Dorothy  Sauder,  Kitcnener,  Ont. 

The  task  force  will  look  at  finding 
church  responses  to  the  situations  faced  in 
aging  today. 

Tilman  Smith  will  serve  as  the  principal 
resource/staff  person  for  the  group.  Task 
force  members  may  also  undertake  special 
assignments  or  reach  outside  the  group  for 
specific  information  to  help  in  forming 
recommendations. 

Latino  Team  Brings  Back 
a Good  Report 

The  Latino  Youth  Team  visited  29  dif- 
ferent congregations  and  five  institutions 
this  summer.  They  reported  30  persons 
had  made  a commitment  to  Christ  through 
their  ministry. 

Ambrocio  Encarnacion,  group  coordinator. 


The  Latino  Team 


reported  to  the  relief  and  service  division 
of  the  Mission  Board  and  to  the  Latin 
Comite  Administrativo  on  the  team’s  evan- 
gelistic tour  in  south  Florida,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  Puerto  Rico.  Staying  in  homes 
and  traveling  by  Jeeps  added  some  excite- 
ment to  their  activities. 

The  youth  were  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  pastors  in  many  churches  and  re- 
flected on  the  meaning  of  their  own  work 
for  the  summer  and  what  it  might  mean 
for  the  future. 

Participants  were  Ruben  Nunez,  De- 
fiance, Ohio;  David  Acosta,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Ivonne  Diaz,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  and 
Belinda  Bustos,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Three  of 
them  are  now  in  college  and  the  other 
one  is  in  high  school.  They  are  aiming  at 
leadership  development,  awareness  of  other 
Mennonite  churches  abroad,  and  develop- 
ing skills  for  presenting  the  gospel. 

The  Comite  Administrativo  received  the 
report  and  indicated  that  a process  should 
be  begun  to  develop  one  or  two  summer 
VS  Latin  teams  to  serve  the  farm  migrants 
during  summer  next  year.  — J.  M.  Ortiz 

Refreshing  Life  Marks 
World's  Southernmost 
Menno  Church 

Refreshing  is  the  way  B.  Frank  Byler 
described  the  frontier  Christian  community 
in  Choele  Choel,  Argentina,  following  an 
extended  visit. 

The  southernmost  Mennonite  witness 
point  in  the  world,  Choele  Choel  is 
about  525  miles  southwest  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Alyce  and  Floyd  Sieber,  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  workers,  went  to  rural 
Choele  Choel  in  1969  to  give  direction 
to  new  outreach  in  Rio  Negro  province. 

The  young  and  growing  congregation 
includes  Chileans  and  Bolivians,  as  well 
as  Argentines.  New  people  continue  to 
move  into  the  area.  Without  deep  roots, 
they  are  looking  for  friends  and  contacts. 

“The  church  building  dedicated  last 
October  is  already  full,  ” observed  Frank 
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Damage  resulting  from  the  May  6 earthquake  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Italy 


Byler,  “New  benches  keep  filling  up. 
Four  benches  were  added  the  week  we 
were  teaching  and  preaching  and  by  Sun- 
day night  two  additional  rows  of  chairs 
were  needed  to  accommodate  the  wor- 
shipers." 

Eight  leaders  share  pastoral  and  evan- 
gelistic responsibilities  with  Floyd  Sieb- 
er.  Worship  vibrates  with  singing,  prais- 
ing, and  testifying.  “Testimony  involves 
not  only  what  the  Lord  is  doing  and 
trials  through  which  members  have  come," 
Frank  said,  “but  also  a sharing  of  what 
the  Lord  is  revealing  in  Bible  study  and 
private  communion.  Anyone  is  free  to 
offer  a ministering  word  to  the  gathered 
congregation.” 

Material  sharing,  too,  is  part  of  their 
common  life.  A grocery  cooperative  helps 
improve  buying  habits  and  combats  in- 
flation. John  Sieber  lives  with  a group  of 
young  men  and  Wanda  Sieber  with  a 
group  of  young  women,  each  in  separate 
houses.  “They  help  each  other  in  their 
discipleship  as  well  as  home  needs," 
Frank  explained.  Children  of  Alyce  and 
Floyd,  John  and  Wanda  are  self-supporting. 

“But  most  exciting,  and  most  daring, 
is  that  the  congregation  follows  the  New 
Testament  practice  of  baptism  immediately 
following  conversion,"  Frank  said.  Al- 
though not  all  who  respond  to  the  invi- 
tation to  follow  Christ  choose  immediate 
baptism,  there  were  baptisms  in  four  out 
of  the  nine  meetings  during  Frank’s 
July  visit. 

“I  feel  right  about  what  is  happening 
in  Choele  Choel,”  Frank  wrote,  “and  we 
need  to  keep  praying  that  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  able  to  nurture  many  new 
people  into  full  discipleship.  There  is  a 
healthy  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  Word  and  the  life  that  the  Lord  ex- 
pects of  His  people.” 

Frank  and  Anna  Byler  provide  a travel- 
ing resource  to  congregations  within  the 
Argentine  Mennonite  Church  in  Bible 
teaching  and  leadership  training.  They  live 
in  Bragado. 

Italy  Earthquake  Victims 
Get  Trailers 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  is  working 
together  with  several  other  organizations 
to  provide  house  trailers  to  temporarily 
house  victims  of  the  earthquake  which 
struck  the  northeast  corner  of  Italy  on 
May  6,  1976. 

Many  of  the  persons  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  are  living  in  tents,  an  increas- 
ingly unsuitable  form  of  shelter  as  winter 
approaches. 

Recurring  tremors  in  mid-September 
registering  as  high  as  six  on  the  Rich- 
ter scale  and  damaging  some  of  the 
summer’s  rebuilding  efforts  have  made 
the  situation  more  serious.  As  more 


tremors  are  expected,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment is  now  beginning  with  difficulty 
to  move  persons  out  of  the  area  to  safer 
coastal  regions. 

In  addition  to  the  tremors,  building 
permanent  dwellings  for  those  who  lost 
their  homes  in  the  quake  is  held  up  by 
red  tape  in  the  procedures  of  the  Italian 
government  which  is  supervising  the  build- 
ing of  prefabricated  houses. 

“The  situation  is  critical,  ” reported 
George  Brunk  III,  who  visited  Italy  on 
behalf  of  MCC.  “Construction  of  prefabs 
is  only  beginning.  Cold,  damp  weather 
arrived  the  end  of  September.” 

Land  must  be  appropriated  for  construct- 
ing new  housing  developments,  meaning 
local  governments  must  hassle  with  re- 
zoning. Planning  for  sewer  and  water  for 
these  new  developments  is  also  hold- 
ing up  building. 

“A  project  is  needed  that  can  be  ef- 
fected in  a relatively  brief  time,’  Brunk 
said.  “The  government  appears  to  have 
the  will  and  the  means  to  help  the  popu- 
lace eventually,  but  that  will  not  answer 
the  immediate  needs  of  those  whose  health 
does  not  permit  them  to  be  in  tents  nor 
all  the  needs  before  cold  weather.  ” 

Brunk  estimates  that  it  may  be  two  to 
four  years  until  permanent  housing  is 
available  to  quake  victims  on  a signifi- 
cant level.  He  endorses  the  request  of 
the  Italian  Evangelical  Alliance  that  trailer 
homes  be  supplied  to  homeless  hardship 
cases  as  the  best  type  of  interim  housing 
for  that  lengthy  a period. 

Currently  MCC  is  working  stateside 
with  Hesston  Corporation,  the  Virginia 
Mennonite  Mission  Board  and  Church 
World  Service,  and  in  Europe,  with  Inter- 


national Mennonite  Organization  (IMO) 
and  the  TEAR  Fund  to  gather  funds  for 
10  trailers  costing  about  $6,000  each. 

The  funds  will  be  channeled  through 
the  Italian  Evangelical  Alliance  of  which 
Elio  Milazzo,  a Mennonite  pastor,  is 
president.  Ownership  of  the  trailers  would 
rest  with  the  Alliance  which  would  draw 
up  no-rent  leases  for  the  families  who 
will  occupy  them. 

Many  homes  in  the  outlying  areas  of 
the  quake  zone  are  still  solid  and  can  be 
repaired.  The  Swiss  organization  Caritas 
has  moved  in  with  a team  of  40  volun- 
teers, including  architects,  blueprint  re- 
sources, carpenters,  electricians,  masons, 
and  other  types  of  building  personnel 
to  repair  damage  on  existing  dwellings. 

Although  IMO  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  run  its  own  repair  program  in 
this  fashion,  it  is  plugging  volunteers  into 
other  rebuilding  programs.  Currently  three 
IMO  volunteers  are  involved  in  rebuilding 
efforts. 

Youth  Team  Made 
Music  in  Italy 

Six  Virginia  youth  volunteered  their 
time  and  their  own  expenses  for  a 
nine-week  term  of  service  in  Sicily  this 
past  summer.  Their  chief  assignment  was 
to  provide  special  music  and  help  with 
visitation  for  a city-wide  evangelistic 
series  in  Palermo.  They  also  participated 
in  special  youth  activities  and  street  meet- 
ings at  Altofonte  and  other  cities  nearby. 

Martha  Hartzler’s  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language  was  a help  to  the  group 
in  preparing  them  for  a short  term  of  ser- 
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vice.  The  team  learned  to  sing  gospel 
songs  in  the  Italian  language  and  they 
also  learned  enough  Italian  to  be  able  to 
get  by. 

The  team  went  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Virginia  Mission  Board.  The  team 
members  were:  Jay  Leaman  (team  leader), 
Harrisonburg,  Va. ; Martha  Hartzler,  Bur- 
lington, W.  Va.;  Elsa  Rhodes,  Dayton, 
Va.;  Linda  Buckwalter,  Chesapeake,  Va.; 
Leonard  Bergey,  Chesapeake,  Va. ; Roger 
Oberholtzer,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Martha  Hartzler  had  spent  two  years  in 
Voluntary  Service  in  Italy  from  1972  to 
1974.  She  has  a good  command  of  the 
language  and  the  team  was  able  to 
practice  and  prepare  for  the  experience 
in  Italy.  They  returned  on  Aug.  2. 

The  Virginia  Board  has  missionary 
couples  in  Palermo  and  Altofonte  in  Sicily 
and  the  team  shared  living  quarters 
with  them  during  their  stay.  — Moses 
Slabaugh 

Mission  Action  Strong, 

12  Missionaries 
on  the  Move 

Twelve  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
workers — including  three  first-time  as- 
signees — left  North  America  for  overseas 
posts  during  September.  They  went  to 
Argentina,  France,  Ghana,  India,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Ruth  and  Delbert  Erb  with  Miguel  (12) 
returned  to  Belen  649,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  after  a three-month  furlough. 
Only  a few  days  later  their  daughter 
Patricia  (19),  who  had  not  been  in  North 
America,  was  abducted  from  the  family 
home.  (She  has  since  been  found.)  Delbert 
divides  his  time  between  administrative 
work  for  the  Argentine  Mennonite  Con- 
ference and  pastoral  ministry  with  the 
Floresta  congregation. 

Lois  and  Robert  Witmer  with  Gerald 
(12)  and  Myriam  (11)  returned  to  Paris, 
France,  where  they  have  served  since 
1956.  They  work  in  a variety  of  pastoral, 
administrative,  and  service  ministries  in 
association  with  the  French  Mennonite 
Church.  Their  address  is  63  Voie  de  Chat- 
enay,  91370  Verrieres-le-Buisson,  France. 

In  preparation  for  work  in  French-speak- 
ing West  Africa,  Jeanette  and  James  Krav- 
bill  are  in  language  school  in  Paris  and 
living  at  249  Ave.  de  la  Division  Leclerc, 
92290  Chatenay-Malabry,  France.  While 
there,  they  are  an  active  part  of  the  Men- 
nonite family  in  greater  Paris. 

Arriving  in  Ghana  were  Jane  and  Stan- 
ley Freyenberger  and  Anna  Marie  Kurtz. 
The  Freyenbergers  are  working  in  agricul- 
ture and  nutrition  in  association  with  the 
Christian  Council  Service  Committee  in 
North  Ghana  (Box  9,  Wale  Wale), 


where  Stanley  had  worked  from  1970-72. 
Anna  Marie,  who  has  been  in  Ghana  since 
1961,  returned  to  the  village  of  Amasa- 
man,  where  she  works  with  the  Menno- 
nite Church  as  a nurse  and  Bible  teacher. 

Genevieve  and  John  Friesen  returned  to 
India,  where  they  have  served  since  1939. 
John  currently  works  as  North  India  re- 
gional secretary  with  Leprosy  Mission. 
Their  address  is  Naini,  District  Allahabad, 
U.P.,  India  211  088. 

Gladys  Widmer  is  again  at  home  in 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  where  she  continues 
to  work  in  church  planting  and  cultivation. 
She  has  served  among  Spanish-speaking 
persons  since  1951.  Her  address  is  Villa 
del  Carmen,  Calle  2,  1-17,  Ponce,  PR  00731. 


Tw'o  coal  miners  help  Gloria  and  Susan  Martin, 
Appalachian  Mennonite  Program  (AMP)  orien- 
tees  prepare  for  their  descent  into  a coal  mine. 


Launching  the 
Appalachian  Combination 

A deep  coal  mine  tour  and  a talk  by 
author  Jack  Weller  were  two  of  the 
events  at  the  first  orientation  for  the 
Appalachian  Mennonite  Program  (AMP) 
in  the  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  area  Sept.  1 and 
2.  AMP  is  a joint  effort  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  and  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  (MBM)  to  combine  their 
Appalachian  programs. 

In  the  past  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  Mennonite  volunteer  program  in 
Appalachia  has  confused  local  people. 
“There  are  many  Mennonite  churches 
and  agencies  doing  their  own  thing  in 
Appalachia,”  said  Loren  Horst,  regional 
director  of  Voluntary  Service  for  MBM. 
“For  two  of  us  to  begin  working  together 
in  this  way  would  be  a good  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

He  explained  that  combining  the  two 
programs  would  give  a unified  VS  iden- 
tity in  the  community.  Both  programs 
have  strengths  which  would  be  more 
effectively  used  in  a joint  effort. 

Although  MBM  will  administrate  the 


AMP,  “It  is  not  an  MCC  or  an  Elkhart 
program  but  a unique  entity,”  Lynn 
Roth,  director  of  MCC  U.S.  Ministries 
explained.  Financial  policies  of  the  new 
program  will  be  a compromise  of  the 
existing  policies  at  MCC  and  MBM. 
However,  current  unit  structures  and 
leadership  will  remain  the  same  and 
both  Boards  will  continue  to  recruit 
volunteers  for  the  area.  MCC  and  MBM 
are  presently  looking  for  someone  to 
serve  as  director  of  the  AMP. 

Businessmen  To  Hear 
Smucker,  Hoeflich 

Three  organizations  with  overlapping 
interests  are  meeting  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 
Nov.  11-14.  Mennonite  Business  Associates 
(MBA),  Church,  Industry  and  Business 
Association  (CIBA),  and  Mennonite  Econ- 
omic and  Development  Associates  (MEDA), 
with  a total  of  approximately  700  members, 
will  hear  Donovan  E.  Smucker  discuss 
“Assessing  Issues  and  Options.”  Smucker 
is  director  of  Peace  Studies  at  Conrad 
Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

Charles  Hoeflich,  president  of  Union 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Souderton,  Pa.,  will  speak  on  the  “State 
of  the  Economy  in  1977.”  Erland  Waltner, 
president  of  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  also  give  a speech.  His 
topic:  “A  United  Witness  in  the  Business 
World.” 

An  important  item  of  business  will  be 
the  proposed  merger  of  CIBA  and  MBA 
by  their  respective  Boards.  The  action  will 
involve  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution, 
election  of  a 17-member  board  of  directors, 
and  election  of  new  officers.  The  new 
organization  would  be  called  Mennonite 
Industry  and  Business  Associates  (MIBA). 

Other  features  of  the  convention  include 
two  bus  tours,  one  to  Mennonite-owned- 
and-operated  factories  in  the  Archbold, 
Ohio,  area  and  the  newly  created  Sauder 
Farm  and  Craft  Museum,  and  the 
other  to  the  Bluffton  College  community. 

All  reservations  and  requests  for  lodg- 
ing, registration,  and  local  travel  informa- 
tion should  be  sent  to  Lyle  Troyer,  Box 
72,  Archbold,  OH  43502,  who  is  serving 
as  local  convention  chairman.  He  can  also 
be  reaehed  by  phone  at  (419)  445-7206. 

Merger  Completed 
by  Two  Illinois  Churches 

Bloomington  Mennonite  Church  and 
First  Mennonite  Church  of  Normal,  111., 
completed  a merger  on  Sept.  26.  The^lbw 
name  will  be  Mennonite  Church  of  . Nor- 
mal, and  the  combined  membership  is 
317. 

The  congregation  will  be  affiliated  with 
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both  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  through  its  Central  District,  and 
the  Mennonite  Church,  through  the  Illi- 
nois Conference. 

The  merged  congregation  will  continue 
to  meet  in  the  building  which  had  been 
used  by  First  Mennonite  at  918  S.  Uni- 
versity, Normal,  where  worship  and  Sun- 
day school  for  members  of  both  groups  had 
already  been  integrated  since  September 
of  last  year. 

First  Mennonite  had  been  organized  in 
1912  and  had  a current  membership  of 
275.  Bloomington  was  begun  in  1956, 
meeting  at  1101  North  Roosevelt  and  had  a 
membership  of  42. 

The  pastoral  leadership  team  of  James 
Waltner  and  Carl  Newswanger  will  con- 
tinue. The  moderators,  John  Bertsche  and 
Lotus  Hershberger,  will  share  leadership 
responsibilities  until  January  1977  when  the 
new  organizational  structure,  provided 
by  the  constitution,  will  be  implemented. 


Wilmer  Lehman,  Willow  Hill,  Pa.;  Mark  Leh- 
man, Sterling,  III.;  and  Ray  E.  Horst. 


Mission  Counselors 
Look  at  Priorities 

Seventeen  mission  service  counselor  coor- 
dinators met  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  staff  in  Canton.  Ohio,  Sept.  20- 
22.  The  result  was  renewed  commitment 
for  a more  concerted  effort  to  challenge 
the  church  with  mission-service  concerns. 

“We  feel  that  the  Lord  has  called  us 
to  be  part  of  the  calling  process,’  said 
Ray  Horst,  director  of  personnel  recruit- 
ment at  the  Mission  Board.  The  coordin- 
ators were  enthusiastic  about  their  task 
and  searched  for  understanding  of  their 
roles  in  the  calling  process.  How  should 
they  relate  to  local  pastors,  to  counselors, 
and  to  the  personnel  office? 

Appointed  by  district  conferences,  mis- 
sion-service counselors  have  functioned 
much  like  draft  counselors  of  previous 
eras.  The  elimination  of  the  draft  in  the 
early  seventies  vested  them  with  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  mission-service  con- 
cerns a priority  in  the  church.  “It  was  time 
again  to  look  at  how  we  accomplish  this,’ 
said  Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  personnel  secretary. 

The  counselors  were  hosted  by  First 
Mennonite  Church  of  Canton,  where 
VSers  have  been  involved  since  1967. 


Leathermans  to  Visit 
Self-Help  Programs 

Paul  and  Loretta  Leatherman  have  been 
commissioned  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  countries  currently 
supplying  the  Self-Help  Program  with 
craft  items.  They  hope  to  learn  about  the 
potential  and  problems  of  self-help  pro- 
ducers and  to  serve  as  consultants  in 
general  management  for  self-help  groups. 

‘‘The  thing  1 see  as  being  important 
is  to  encourage  MCCers  to  use  self-help 
as  a development  tool,”  Paul  said.  “It 
should  be  a part  of  a well-rounded  pro- 
gram including  agricultural  development, 
health  services,  and  education.  ” 

Self-help  programs  assist  persons  with 
skills  who  are  unemployed  or  only  work 
part  time.  Selling  what  they  produce  gives 
them  extra  income,  therefore  promoting 
their  dignity  and  self-worth  because  they 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  Paul  explained. 

During  the  year  spent  in  visiting  Latin 
America,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa, 
Leathermans  will  serve  as  consultants  for 
self-help  projects  in  areas  of  finance, 
shipping,  design,  and  interpretation  of  the 
North  American  market  to  producers. 
“Insistence  and  repetition  are  necessary 
to  help  producers  understand  that  qual- 
ity is  important  and  that  shipping  and 
labeling  must  follow  certain  procedures, 
Nick  Dyck  explained. 

The  firsthand  information  and  under- 
standing of  cultural  contexts  of  various 
self-help  projects  will  also  be  useful  to 
Paul,  who  will  assume  the  position  of  self- 
help  director  at  the  end  of  Nick  Dyck  s term 
in  1977. 

Bavarian  Pastor  to  Visit 
U.S.  Churches 

Pastor  Wilfried  Gundlach,  representative 
of  Bavarian  Mennonite  Home  Mission  in 
Southern  Germany,  is  visiting  American 
Mennonite  churches  from  Sept.  28  to 
Nov.  9. 

Gundlach  has  worked  with  the  Bavarian 
mission  in  a church-planting  ministry  in 
Freising  near  Munich  from  1969  to  1975. 
Last  year  he  transferred  to  Neuburg  to  be- 
gin a similar  ministry. 

Eastern  Board  s overseas  office  who  is 
acting  as  host  said  Pastor  Gundlach  hopes 
to  absorb  all  he  can  about  evangelism 
and  church  building  from  the  American 
experience. 

Gundlach’s  visits  will  include  Mennonite 
schools  and  colleges,  MCC,  a Bill  Gothard 
seminar,  worship  in  various  Mennonite 
churches,  and  a church-growth  seminar. 
He  will  also  visit  several  programs  of 
other  denominations. 


Viet  Update 

Four  people  who  have  just  returned 
from  Vietnam  will  give  a progress  report 
on  that  country’s  recovery  to  Mennonite 
churches  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert,  Max  Edi- 
ger,  and  James  Klassen  have  all  worked 
in  Vietnam  with  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee.  They  observed  firsthand  the 
reconstruction  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
have  done  since  the  end  of  the  U.S. 
intervention  as  of  April  1975. 

The  Hieberts  have  visited  Hanoi  and 
other  parts  of  Vietnam,  North  and  South. 
Linda  accompanied  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  delegation  last  November; 
both  Murray  and  Linda  were  part  of  the 
group  that  entered  the  country  in 
M ay.  Max  Ediger  and  James  Klassen  were 
among  the  few  Americans  who  remained 
in  Saigon  after  the  war.  Having  lived  in 
the  country  for  a year,  they  returned  to 
the  United  States  last  April. 

As  they  visit  North  American  churches, 
they  will  report  on  the  opportunities 
for  a Christian  witness  in  Vietnam. 

' For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  genuine 
development  work  is  possible,  ” said  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee.  "What 
is  rebuilt  today  will  not  be  ‘unbuilt 
tomorrow.” 

But  this  year  will  be  the  most  difficult 
period  for  Vietnam.  As  a witness  of 
Christian  concern  MCC  will  be  shipping 
one  million  dollars  worth  of  material  aid 
to  Vietnam  including  meat,  milk  powder, 
cloth,  soap,  medicine,  health  supplies, 
and  agricultural  equipment.  In  August, 
the  first  shipment  of  $240,000  worth  of 
medical  equipment  and  270,000  pounds 
of  Kansas  flour  were  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Central  Gets  Off 
to  a Good  Start 

Central  Christian  High  School  began  its 
school  year  with  a Sunday  evening  con- 
vocation on  Sept.  16.  J.  Laurence  Burk- 
holder, president  of  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  was  the  guest  speaker. 

“An  enrollment  of  236  students,  third 
highest  in  the  school  s history,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a good  year  uith 
Wayne  North  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  superintendent,  said  David  Miller,  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

New  faculty  members  include  Dave  Ris- 
ser  and  Joy  Yoder,  both  Eastern  Menno- 
nite College  graduates,  class  of  74.  Wen- 
dell Hostetler  returns  after  a yearlong 
sabbatical  to  teach  industrial  arts,  elec- 
tronics, and  work  experience. 

Conversion  of  a classroom  into  an  art 
room  was  one  of  the  physical  renovations 
to  the  school  facility. 

The  annual  Jonah  Club  Fish  Fry,  spon- 
sored by  the  senior  class,  will  be  held  at 
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the  school  on  Oct.  15,  5:00  to  9:00  p.m. 

Correct  address  of  the  school  is  now 
Central  Christian  High  School,  3970 
Kidron  Road,  Kidron,  OH  44636. 


Fritz  Stauffer 


Another  Pillar  Falls 

On  July  19,  after 
an  e,xtended  illness, 

76  - year  - old  bank 
director  Fritz  Stauffer 
died  in  Dannstadt 
near  Ludwigshafen 
on  the  Rhine  River 
in  Germany. 

For  more  than  three 
decades  he  served  as 
financial  adviser  to 
the  German  Menno- 
nite  Church.  He 
served  in  the  same  way  for  almost  as  long 
with  the  Organization  for  Mennonite 
Homes  (for  children  and  old  people)  and 
for  the  school  founded  by  Mennonites 
more  than  100  years  ago  at  Weierhof. 

But  Fritz  Stauffer  deserves  special 
recognition  for  his  involvement  with  the 
many  World  War  II  refugees  in  North 
and  South  America.  He  also  helped  those 
who  chose  to  remain  in  Germany. 

An  ad  hoc  working  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Fritz  Stauffer,  was  creat- 
ed for  these  people,  which  led  in  1953  to 
the  formation  of  Mennonite  Settlement 
Help.  This  official  arrangement  did  not 
bring  much  more  to  it  than  a serious 
name,  good  intentions,  and  regulations 
regarding  finances. 

The  German  government  made  generous 
financial  arrangements  for  the  settlers, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  were  also  required  to 
contribute  what  was  called  “own  means.’’ 
For  most  of  the  Mennonite  brothers  and 
sisters  who  had  lost  their  homes  and 
possessions,  this  was  almost  impossible. 

At  this  point,  the  help  of  North 
Americans,  under  the  leadership  of  Orie 
Miller,  of  Mennonite  Central  Committee, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  financial  and 
manual  support — with  loans  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Paxmen.  The  Paxmen  did 
many  years  of  construction  work  of  in- 
estimable value  at  a number  of  locations. 
Without  this  help  building  the  commu- 
nities of  Backnang,  Neuwied-Torney, 
Espelkamp,  Luebeck  Bechterdissen,  and 
Enkenbach  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Eor  each  settlement  a church  was  built. 

The  blessings  of  these  settlements  are 
becoming  evident  once  more.  In  recent 
years,  almost  4,000  Mennonites  have  come 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  settled  for  the 
most  part  in  the  communities  of  Espelkamp, 
Bechterdissen,  and  Neuwied-Torney. 

Even  when  illness  hindered  Brother 
Stauffer  from  sharing  actively  he  still  took 
a keen  interest  in  what  was  happening 
in  the  church.  — Richard  Hertzler. 


resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may 
be  helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Their  titles  may  sound  stuffy,  but 

the  people  who  serve  on  your  conference 
nurture  commission  or  Christian  education 
cabinet  are  eager  to  assist  your  church  in 
its  congregational  education  program.  The 
same  goes  for  the  staff  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  a 
churchwide  resource  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
These  persons  can  help  your  congregation 
with  teacher  training,  resource  ideas, 
and  planning  suggestions  for  all  areas  of 
your  education  program.  To  get  in  touch 
with  MBCM  or  conference  persons, 
consult  your  pastor  or  Mennonite  Year- 
book 1976. 

“A  smorgasbord  of  ideas”  is  how  one 
person  sees  the  upcoming  Primary  and 
Junior  Worship  Leaders  Workshop  at 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center. 
Slated  for  Nov.  5-7  the  workshop  will 
be  led  by  Marjorie  Waybill  and  Laur- 
ence Martin,  both  of  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  Primary  and  junior 
worship  leaders  are  invited  to  register  or 
request  more  information  by  writing  to 
Arnold  Cressman,  Laurelville,  R.  5,  Box 
145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 


PRINT  RESOURCES 


Published  first  in  Spanish,  and  now 
translated  into  English  with  several 
revisions,  a book  entitled  Community  and 
Commitment  will  be  available  in  Provi- 
dent Bookstores  (cost:  $2.95)  on  Oct.  15. 
Written  by  South  American  missionary 
John  Driver  and  published  in  English  by 
Herald  Press,  the  book  may  best  be 
studied  with  a group  or  with  one  other 
person.  Driver  explores  the  church  as  a 
community  of  sharing,  forgiveness,  gifts, 
peace,  and  mission.  The  Spanish  ver- 


sion, Comunidad  y Compromiso,  is  avail- 
able now  for  $2.95  by  writing  to  Lupe 
De  Leon,  Jr.,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Congregational  groupings  could  bene- 
fit from  study  of  two  new  books  from 
Herald  Press:  Beyond  Renewal,  by  Noah  S. 
Martin,  and  After  Death,  What?  by 
Gerald  R.  Studer.  Of  Beyond  Renewal 
Dale  W.  Brown  writes:  “The  church  must 
keep  on  confessing,  listening,  repent- 
ing, witnessing,  serving,  and  being 
born  again.  In  my  judgment,  this  book 
offers  a theology  which  participates  in 
this  continual  judgment  and  renewal. 

. . .”  After  Death,  What?  is  a careful 
examination  of  what  God  has  chosen 
to  tell  us  about  life  after  death.  Of  the 
book  Harold  E.  Bauman  says:  “I  would 
encourage  its  consideration  as  an  elec- 
tive for  class  study.”  Order  from  Menno- 
nite Publishing  House,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683.  Cost:  $1.95  each. 

Sixty-five  and  still  counting.  . . . Prac- 
tical suggestions  for  Living  Creatively  as 
an  Older  Adult  are  found  in  this  book  by 
Glenn  H.  Asquith  which,  according  to 
Wayne  Oates,  is  “useful  in  understanding 
motivation  for  living  at  any  age.”  Avail-  ^ 
able  from  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  PA  15683,  or  Provident 
Bookstores.  Cost:  $1.95. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

As  small  as  a box,  as  large  as  a room  ^ 
— or  even  the  great  outdoors  — learn-  i 
ing  centers  are  as  limitless  as  the  ' 

teacher’s  imagination.  “Teaching  with 
Learning  Centers,”  a 68-frame  color 
filmstrip  (with  cassette,  script,  and  study  i 
guide),  shows  how  Sunday  school  teachers  , 
can  add  variety  and  spice  to  their  I 

teaching  by  actively  involving  their  stu-  ' 
dents  in  learning  centers.  Produced  by 
Griggs  Education  Service,  1974.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245,  Elk- 
hart, IN  46514.  Rental:  $2.  , 

Dramatizing  the  inner  conflicts  of  a 
Christian  insurance  salesman,  the  film  ' 

Master  Controlled  (62  minutes,  color) 
could  have  particular  punch  with 
groups  which  include  Christian  business  I 

people.  Order  from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  I 

Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Rental: 

$38. 


//  your  congregation  or  group  has  recources  to  offer  on  a churchwide  basis,  send  informa- 
tion to  Dan  Shenh,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514.  The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  evaluate  all  material  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  to 
congregations  across  the  church. 
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Release  Campaign  "Friend"  Spots 


Radio  spots  on  the  “Invitation  to  Live 
theme  should  be  on  the  air  in  many  parts 
of  the  U S.  and  Canada.  The  spots  were 
sent  to  stations  on  Sept.  15,  part  of  a 
multimedia  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group. 

The  first  disc  contained  six  spots  of 
varying  length.  About  400  discs  were 
mailed  to  local  persons  for  placement. 
Mennonite  Radio  and  Television,  the 
inter-Mennonite  media  group  in  Canada, 
distributed  discs  to  Canadian  stations. 

Approximately  1,600  stations  in 
Eastern  U.S.  have  yet  to  receive  the 
spots,  pending  delivery  from  the  produc- 
tion house. 

The  theme  of  the  new  multimedia  cam- 
paign is;  “Living  in  loving  relationships 
with  God  and  others  provides  freedom  and 
strength  to  care,  share,  belong,  and  be- 
come." A primary  campaign  message  is 
“Reach  Out:  Be  a Friend.” 

The  target  audience  is  persons  with 
the  potential  to  share  hope  among  the 


Ray  Keim  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Trinity  Mennonite  Church,  Glendale,  Ariz., 
Sept.  19.  Stanley  Weaver,  overseer  of 
Southwest  Conference,  was  in  charge  of 
the  service.  Ray  and  his  wife,  Clara, 
moved  to  Phoenix  in  late  July,  taking 
three  of  their  five  children  with  them.  Two 
older  sons  remained  in  northern  Indiana. 

A retreat  for  the  formerly  married  will 
be  held  at  Mt.  Zion  New  Life  Center  on 
Oct.  23  and  24.  Gladys  Kooiman,  Waupun, 
Wis.,  author  of  When  Death  Takes  a 
Father,  will  be  leading  the  retreat.  Ad- 
vance reservations  are  necessary.  Contact 
the  Center  at  Box  8,  Roaring  Branch, 
PA  17765,  or  call  (717)  673-3338. 

Eastern  Board  missionaries  in  Guatemala 
are  preparing  a primer  in  the  Kekchi  lan- 
guage. The  team  working  on  the  primer 
manuscript  are  Ruth  Sauder  and  Millard 
Garret,  assisted  by  Kekchi  language  help- 
ers, and  Bob  Rice,  of  Literacy  Evangelism, 
Inc.  The  primer  is  Bible-based  and  moves 
from  the  very  simple  to  more  complex. 

The  Sept.  12  dedication  of  the  Ste. 
Rose  Bible  Institute  was  a landmark 
event  in  the  15-year  history  of  the  Menno- 
nite Brethren  churches  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  Having  the  goal  of  providing 
young  French-speaking  Christians  with 
Bible  training,  the  establishment  of  a Bible 
institute  indicates  the  M B.  churches  in 
Quebec  are  now  ready  to  identify  and 
train  their  own  leaders.  The  building  in 


hopeless,  trust  among  the  fearful,  and 
community  for  the  lonely. 

Two  Choice  Books  entitled  My  Walk 
Through  Grief  and  Dialogue  with  Death 
were  released  earlier  in  the  year  to  rein- 
force Invitation  to  Live  messages. 

Two  TV  spots  entitled  “Discover 
Early"  and  “Harried  Mother"  were  filmed 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  21.  “Dis- 
cover Early”  will  encourage  viewers  to 
learn  early  in  life  that  sharing  oneself  with 
others  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals 
one  can  have  for  life.  “Harried  Mother” 
encourages  viewers  to  reach  out  to  others 
around  them  who  may  be  in  need  of  help. 

The  TV  spots  will  be  released  in  early 
1977  and,  along  with  a second  set  of 
radio  spots,  bus  cards,  and  books,  will 
provide  multiple  exposure  of  the  campaign 
theme. 

A resource  manual  is  now  being  pre- 
pared to  suggest  ways  local  congregations 
can  provide  supporting  media  messages  in 
their  communities. 


which  the  institute  will  be  housed  was 
purchased  in  the  spring  of  this  year  from 
the  United  Church  of  Canada.  Ste.  Rose 
is  a growing  suburb  about  ten  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Montreal  and  within  a few 
miles  of  the  M B.  groups  in  Quebec. 

Preliminary  tallies  show  approximately 
$200,000  was  raised  at  the  Michiana  Men- 
nonite Relief  Sale  held  on  Sept.  25  at 
Goshen,  Ind.,  according  to  John  Bender 
of  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Informa- 
tion Services.  Last  year  the  income  was 
$190,951. 

Mary  Ellen  Shoup,  a teacher  in  Al- 
giers, Algeria,  whose  teaching  contract 
had  not  been  renewed  for  the  current 
year,  was  told  by  immigration  officials 
in  early  September  that  she  could  stay  in 
the  country  for  an  additional  90  days. 

I m waiting  to  discern  the  Lord’s  will,” 
she  wrote.  “If  something  opens  and  I am 
permitted  to  stay  I shall  be  happy  to  do 
that,  even  for  a few  months.” 

To  see  Spanish  and  German  Menno- 
nite congregations  in  Uruguay  working 
together  in  good  fellowship  is  a joy,  wrote 
Anna  and  B.  Frank  Byler  after  a fort- 
night visit  in  late  August.  Each  of  the 
Spanish  congregations  — La  Paz,  Tim- 
bues.  Sauce,  and  Floresta  — has  its  spe- 
cial authenticity,  the  Bylers  said.  “Ob- 
vious spiritual  renewal  in  all  of  the 
churches  is  impressive,  ” Frank  reported 
to  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  “with 


praise,  prayer,  and  participation  very 
spontaneous.  ” 

The  Committee  for  Performing  Arts 

for  Estes  Park  77,  the  churchwide  meet- 
ing of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  be  held 
June  18-24,  1977,  invites  composers  to 
submit  songs  suitable  for  congregational 
use  at  the  combination  general  assembly 
and  youth  convention  next  summer.  Songs 
based  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  are  espe- 
cially welcome.  Specific  scriptural  sugges- 
tions from  Mark  are  available  by  writing 
to  Mary  K.  Oyer,  Goshen  College,  Gosh- 
en, IN  46526.  Entries  should  be  mailed 
to  the  same  address  no  later  than  Jan. 
22,  1977. 

Paul  Zehr  replaced  Lloyd  Eby  as 
director  of  Mennonite  Information  Center, 
reported  Chester  Wenger,  secretary  of 
the  MIC  Committee.  Zehr,  who  has 
served  as  assistant  secretary  since  April, 
took  up  his  responsibilities  on  Oct.  1. 
Eby,  who  has  reached  retirement  age, 
will  continue  serving  halftime  on  the  staff. 

Peter  B.  Wiebe,  pastor  of  Oak  Grove 
Mennonite  Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  and 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  will  speak  on  the 
theme  “Commitment  of  Discipleship 
during  EMC’s  Fall  Spiritual  Life  Week, 
Oct.  11-15.  Wiebe  will  open  the  series 
with  a talk  on  “what  Jesus  Christ  wants 
in  a disciple.”  He  will  also  discuss  setting 
priorities,  the  relationship  of  a Christian 
to  the  church,  and  resources  for  com- 
mitment. 

The  Martins  Mennonite  congregation 
near  Orrville,  Ohio,  has  recently  completed 
the  building  of  a new  fellowship  hall  and 
the  remodeling  of  the  old  church  building. 
Homecoming-dedication  services  are 
planned  for  Sunday,  Oct.  31.  The  service 
will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  and  the  dedication 
at  2:30  p.m.  A.  Don  Augsburger,  former 
pastor  from  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  will 
speak  in  both  services.  Former  members 
of  the  Martins  MYF  chorus  will  sing  in 
the  Sunday  morning  homecoming  service. 
The  congregation  invites  all  former  mem- 
bers and  friends  to  attend  these  services. 

Isabelle  and  John  Blough  with  Steven, 
Rachel,  and  Melody  returned  on  Sept.  1 
from  Araguacema,  Brazil,  for  a two-year 
furlough  in  North  America.  They  have 
lived  in  rural  North  Central  Brazil  as 
self-supporting  overseas  associates  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  since  1959. 
Their  furlough  address  is  Box  684,  Hesston, 
KS  67062. 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  Voluntary  Service 
workers  Richard  and  Joyce  Showalter  be- 
gan orientation  for  new  students  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  on  Sept.  20.  Pasa- 
dena VSers  can  combine  study  and  service 
at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary.  Relating 
to  the  School  of  World  Missions,  they  may 
take  graduate-level  courses  for  credit  or 
audit  while  serving  as  secretaries,  library 
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staff,  or  housing  assistants.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  become 
involved  in  the  work  of  Southwest  Menno- 
nite  Conference.  “There  is  no  place  I’d 
rather  be  right  now,  ” said  Rich.  “There 
are  so  many  opportunities  here  for  witness 
and  outreach”  A secretary  and  a housing 
coordinator  are  needed  in  the  Pasadena 
unit  immediately.  For  more  information  con- 
tact Ray  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

J.  Mark  Stauffer,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  is 
temporarily  serving  as  counseling  pastor 
for  Mennonite  Broadcasts  for  Paul  M.  Roth, 
hospitalized  following  a heart  attack  on 
Sept.  16.  Stauffer,  on  leave  from  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  where  he  has  taught 
music  for  37  years,  is  pastor  of  Charlottes- 
ville Mennonite  Church  and  chaplain  of 
The  Cedars  and  The  Towers,  medical  fa- 
cilities in  Charlottesville.  Anna  Marie 
Steckley  continues  to  carry  major  respon- 
sibility for  grading  Home  Bible  Studies 
lessons,  assisted  during  Roth  s absence  by 
staff  member  Janet  (Mrs.  Paul)  Bol- 
linger. 

Eastern  Mission  Board  missionaries 
recently  returned  to  the  States  are:  Ethel 
Ranck,  1801  Cholla  Court,  Apt.  D,  In- 
dianapolis, IN.,  from  Kenya  after  a three- 
year  term  at  Rosslyn  Academy:  May- 

nard and  Hilda  Kurtz,  John,  Robert, 
and  Eric,  118  E.  Indiana  Ave.,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514,  from  Zambia  after  two  years  of 
service.  Maynard  is  attending  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries:  Larry  and 
Helen  Lehman.  Douglas,  Cristina,  and 
Alicia,  377  W.  Market  St.,  Harrisonburg, 
\'A  22801,  from  Guatemala  after  four 
years  of  service.  Larry  is  attending  East- 
ern Mennonite  College,  majoring  in  so- 
ciology; Nevin  Horst,  209  Marietta  Ave., 
Mt.  Joy,  PA  17552,  from  Ethiopia,  after 
two  years  of  service  as  bookstore  manager 
in  Addis  Ababa.  His  wife,  Blanche,  and 
son  Tim  had  come  home  in  June.  Henry 
and  Mildred  Buckwalter.  Patrick  and  Phil- 
ip, R.  3,  Lititz,  PA  17543,  from  Belize 
for  a medical  leave. 

Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into 
Toba  was  finished  on  Aug.  20,  reported 
Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter  from  Saenz 
Pena,  Argentina.  “This  was  the  last  book 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  translated 
so  we  consider  this  date  a milestone  in 
our  work,  wrote  the  couple  who  have 
served  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
among  the  Indians  in  Northern  Argentina 
since  1950.  “We  feel  nothing  but  gratitude 
to  God  that  one  of  our  oft-dreamed-of 
goals  is  getting  so  near.  ” Some  revisions 
of  earlier  work  will  be  necessary  before 
the  entire  New  Testament  is  published  by 
the  Bible  Society. 

Forty  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Vol- 
untary Service  workers  met  for  an  in-ser- 
vice retreat  Sept.  9-12  at  Camp  Keola, 
Calif.  Attending  were  VSers  from  Brown- 


ing, Mont.;  Boise,  Idaho;  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Stockton,  Pinedale,  Pasadena,  and 
Los  Angeles  (17th  Street,  Downey,  Ingle- 
wood), Calif.  MCC  VSers  from  Hoopa, 
Calif.,  also  joined  the  retreat.  John  T. 
Kreider,  Orange,  Calif.,  and  Ed  Bontrager, 
Upland,  Calif.,  led  a group  study  of 
1 John  and  The  Love-Fight  by  David  W. 
Augsburger.  “I’m  going  back  to  the  unit 
with  a much  more  positive  attitude,  ” re- 
marked one  VSer  at  the  retreat’s  close. 
Held  annually,  in-service  retreats  provide 
fellowship,  recreation,  and  spiritual  renewal 
for  Voluntary  Service  workers. 

Ella  May  Miller,  speaker  on  Heart  to 
Heart,  will  serve  as  a resource  speaker 
on  Oct.  9 and  10  at  Lockport  Mennonite 
Church,  Stryker,  Ohio;  Oct.  12  at  Johns- 
town, Neb.;  Oct.  14  at  Berne  (Ind.) 
Mennonite  Church  (40th  Annual  Indiana 
Mennonite  Women’s  Missionary  Rally). 

Eugene  and  Mary  Herr  are  interim  direc- 
tors of  Christian  education  at  Eirst  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  their 
term  of  service  runs  until  next  June. 
Mary  also  serves  on  the  General  Board  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

Calvin  J.  King  will  be  installed  as  pastor 
of  Beech  Mennonite  Church  on  Oct.  17 
during  the  morning  service.  Richard  Ross, 
area  overseer,  and  Wilmer  Hartman,  con- 
ference minister,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
installation.  The  Kings  moved  from  Color- 
ado Springs,  Colo.,  and  are  presently  living 
at  6751  Joliat  Ave.,  N.E.,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

A slide  set  with  narration  is  available 
from  Mennonite  Broadcasts  to  provide 
factual  information  on  the  life  of  believers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  show  how  this 
public  media  arm  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  helping  to 
minister  to  their  needs.  The  80-slide 
set  contains  a sound  track  with  narration 
by  Vasil  Magal,  speaker  on  Voice  of  a 
Friend,  Mennonite  Broadcasts’  Russian 
radio  program.  The  set  is  available  free 
to  congregations  and  Mennonite  Church 
institutions.  Secular  institutions  and  com- 
mercial firms  may  rent  the  set  for  $10. 
Write  Box  1252,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

Eastern  Board  missionaries  who  left  the 
States  recently  are:  James  and  Rhoda 
Sauder,  Tony,  Philip,  David,  and  Samuel, 
to  Apartado  77,  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  for 
their  fourth  term;  Daniel  and  Mary  Ellen 
Ness,  Carol  and  Steven,  to  P.O.  Box 
461,  Belize  City,  Belize,  for  their  second 
term  at  the  Mennonite  Center;  David  and 
Grace  Shenk,  Karen,  Doris,  Jonathan,  and 
Timothy,  to  P.O.  Box  47596,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  for  a three-year  term  of  service; 
Herbert  and  Sharon  Kraybill,  Wanda  and 
Galen,  to  P.O.  Box  144,  Nazareth,  Ethio- 
pia, for  their  third  term  of  service.  Herb 
is  director  of  Nazareth  Bible  Academy. 

The  third  annual  parents  weekend  will 
be  held  on  Oct.  9 and  10  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College.  President  Myron  Augs- 


burger will  be  welcoming  the  visitors. 
Daniel  B.  S.  Suter,  associate  dean  of 
sciences,  will  present  the  academic  pro- 
gram. Prints  of  the  portrait  of  Menno 
Simons,  by  artist  Tom  Schenk,  will  go  on 
sale  for  the  first  time  Saturday  morning  at 
the  bookstore.  Eor  the  evening,  a chicken 
barbecue  and  a faculty-student  talent 
show  are  planned.  The  planetarium  and 
museum  will  have  special  showings  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

A media  workshop  for  Mennonite 
churches  in  Ohio,  eastern  Indiana,  and 
western  Pennsylvania  is  set  for  Oct.  22-23 
at  Smithville  (Ohio)  Mennonite  Church. 
Sponsored  by  the  radio-TV  arms  of  Gen- 
eral Conference  and  Mennonite  churches, 
the  workshop  will  deal  with  how  churches 
can  influence  the  public  media  (newspapers, 
radio,  television,  cable  television)  and  how 
local  congregations  can  make  use  of  the 
media  to  interpret  who  they  are  to  their 
communities.  Write  or  call  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  for 
further  information. 

The  James  H.  Lark  Memorial  Fund  for 

Leadership  Development,  founded  at  Go- 
shen College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aid  for  blacks,  Spanish-Americans, 
and  other  minority  Americans,  is  now 
depleted.  Two  Mennonite  ministers,  now 
serving  the  church,  have  been  helped  this 
way.  Two  more  students  struggling  with 
incomplete  financial  aid  packages  could  use 
help.  Contact  Daniel  Kauffman  at  Goshen 
College. 

J.  Robert  Hershey,  formerly  pastor  of 
Lincoln  University  Mennonite  Church, 
near  Oxford,  Pa.,  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Christiana  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  12. 
Services  were  in  charge  of  Gordon  Zook, 
chairman  of  the  ministerial  commission  of 
the  eastern  sector  of  Ohio  and  Eastern 
Conference,  and  Melville  Nafziger,  over- 
seer of  Maple  Grove  District. 

Williamson  Mennonite  Church  announces 
its  41st  annual  Bible  meeting.  Norman  G. 
Kolb,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  and  Myron  S. 
Dietz,  York,  Pa.,  will  be  the  speakers. 
Theme  for  the  conference  is  “Kingdom  Citi- 
zens,’’ and  the  dates  are  Oct.  23  and  24. 

Alice  Sawatsky,  who  with  her  husband, 
Peter,  have  been  active  in  missionary 
service  in  Brazil,  will  speak  at  a WMSC 
workshop  at  Salem,  Ore.,  Oct.  29.  The 
Sawatskys  are  living  at  32033  Old  Yale, 
Clearbrook,  British  Columbia.  “We  are 
experiencing  real  Canadian  Mennonite 
hospitality,’’  Alice  wrote.  “Our  house  has 
been  furnished  comfortably  with  borrowed 
furniture  from  relatives  and  friends.  Many 
have  also  shared  fresh  fruits  and  garden 
produce,  food  from  their  freezers  and  jars 
for  canning  some  of  the  delicious  pears  and 
plums.  ” 

The  Jamaica  radio  spots.  Choices  for 
Today,  are  being  adapted  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  according  to  C.  Dick 
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Redekopp,  manager  of  Natal  Studio  in 
Pinetovvn,  a suburb  of  Durban.  Some  of 
the  scripts  are  being  recorded  locally  as 
written  and  others  are  being  rewritten. 
Choices  for  Today,  a series  of  90-second 
programs,  applies  the  gospel  to  every- 
day life  through  slices  of  human  experience. 

Willis  Horst  and  Michael  Mast,  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  workers  in  North- 
ern Argentina,  reported  “significant  hap- 
penings’ during  a weeklong  August  visit 
in  Colonia  Cacique  Coquero,  a 500-acre 
Pilaga  Indian  reservation  about  150  miles 
west  and  north  of  Formosa  City,  where 
the  Horst  and  Mast  families  live. 
Twenty  students  completed  studies  on  the 
parables  of  Jesus.  Twenty-seven  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  could  not  read  a 
word,  participated  in  literacy  classes.  Ten 
persons,  most  Bible  class  students,  re- 
dedicated their  lives  to  Christ  as  Lord. 
Two  young  people  were  baptized  Satur- 
day morning.  In  late  September  the  two 
missionaries  made  a similar  teaching  visit 
in  the  Riacho  de  Oro  Toba  community. 

Robert  and  Mary  Johnson,  along  with 
Sally  White,  Bernard  Bowman,  Harold 
Heatwole,  David  Kratz,  Forrest  Miller, 
and  Jan  Trost,  were  installed  as  Pastorate 
and  Minister  at  First  Mennonite  Church 
of  Hyattsville,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  Sunday 
morning,  Oct.  3.  The  service  led  bv  Paul 
Peachey,  Cleo  Weaver,  and  Sally  White 
consisted  of  three  parts:  first,  a congrega- 
tional commitment  and  installation  of  the 
Pastorate  and  Minister;  second,  a sermon 
by  Paul  M.  Lederach,  overseer  of  the 
congregation;  and  third,  a communion 
service  led  by  the  incoming  minister, 
Robert  Johnson.  Following  the  service  the 
congregation  along  with  visitors  and 
friends  joined  together  in  a noon  meal. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman,  Hess- 
ton,  Kan.,  at  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  Oct. 
10-13;  at  Logsdon,  Ore.,  Oct.  14,  15; 
at  Albany,  Ore.,  Oct.  17-20;  at  Grants  Pass, 
Ore.,  Oct.  21,  22;  at  Salem,  Ore.,  Oct.  24- 
29;  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  2; 
and  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Nov,  4,  5.  Roy 
Koch,  Goshen,  Ind.,  at  Roselawn,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Oct.  22-24.  Frank  Zeager,  Middle- 
town,  Pa.,  at  Bossier,  Elizabethtown,  Pa., 
Nov.  7-14.  Harvey  Chupp,  Shipshe- 
wana,  Ind.,  at  Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Nov.  7-14.  Charles  Gautsche,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  at  Beech,  Louisville,  Ohio,  Nov.  17- 
21  John  Koppenhaver,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
Beth-El,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Nov.  18- 
21.  J.  L.  Hostetler,  Detroit,  Mich.,  at 
Martins,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Nov.  21-24.  Wally 
Jantz,  La  Junta,  Colo,,  at  Kalona,  Iowa 
Oct.  17-20. 

Change  of  address:  Harold  Horst  from 
R.  1,  Box  109A  to  R.  4,  Box  259, 
Duncansville,  PA  16635.  Donald  E.  Yoder 
from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  1920  E.  Colgate 
Drive,  Tempe,  AZ  85283;  tele.  (602)  838- 
9150. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

While  I agree  that  mating  within  the 
faith  is  a biblical  principle,  I am  somewhat 
at  odds  with  what  seems  to  be  Levi  Mil- 
ler's understanding  of  'the  faith  ' or  a “be- 
lievers’ church’’  (Aug.  31).  The  latter  is  de- 
fined as  Mennonites,  Brethren,  and  Quakers, 
and  he  says  that  “Mennonites  should  con- 
sciously be  taught  to  mate  with  Mennonites. 
He  implies  that  the  "modern-day  Ruth  ” at 
the  end  of  the  article  was  not  (and  does 
he  mean  to  say  she  could  not  have  been) 
a believer  until  she  became  a Mennonite? 

Can  he  really  believe  that  only  Menno- 
nite make  up  the  body  of  belivers?  And  if 
he  doesn’t,  then  why  prohibit  marriage  with 
other  “brands”  of  believers?  It  is  probably 
true  that  a Mennonite  couple  will  have  less 
adjustments  to  make  in  marriage  than  a mixed 
couple,  but  I would  suggest  that  this  is  due 
at  least  as  much  to  cultural  reasons  as  to 
religion.  The  Bible  tells  us  not  to  be  un- 
equally yoked  with  unbelievers.  I don’t  see 
the  necessity  of  replacing  the  word  “unbelievers  ’ 
with  the  word  “non-Mennonites.  — Jim 
Cunningham,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

I both  applaud  and  resent  Levi  Miller’s 
“Mating  in  the  Faith  ” (Aug.  31).  I'll  thank 
him  that  I am  not  a mongrel!  It’s  because 
of  people  like  him  that  I am  seriously  thinking 
of  attending  another  church  after  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mennonite  Church  for  a long  time. 
Like  him,  they  claim  to  love  people  but  they 
are  arrogant,  having  a 'better-than-thou' 
attitude  toward  people  who  haven  t always 
been  Mennonite. 

There  are  lots  of  “mongrels  ” in  this  world, 
including  Jesus  Christ.  And  because  of  this 
stuck-up  attitude  which  the  Lord  hates,  maybe 
there  II  be  more  Mennonites  found  in  hell  than 
any  other  faith  of  people.  But  I will  say,  he’s 
got  something  there  about  helping  voung  peo- 
ple through  this  difficult  time.  When  I was 
young,  no  effort  at  all  was  put  out  by  the 
other  members  to  introduce  me  to  other  young 
people.  I was  just  told  to  read  the  seventh 
chapter  of  1 Corinthians.  — Weigella  Trook, 
Lebanon,  Ore. 

I have  deliberated  as  to  whether  or  not  I 
should  even  bother  to  write  to  you  regarding 
the  editorial  of  Sept.  7,  in  which  1 feel  you 
did  your  Christian  brothers  a great  disser- 
vice. I m afraid  you  were  not  adequately  in- 
formed regarding  their  announcement,  nor 
have  you  been  in  tune  with  the  ministry  they 
have  been  involved  in.  They,  the  ones  to 
whom  you  refer  obliquely,  have  prayed  for 
men  everywhere,  and  have  often  prayed  for 
governments  worldwide.  That's  what  1 Tim- 
othy 2:1,  2 says  we  are  to  do. 

Your  world  is  too  small  when  you  say,  1 
feel  more  inclined  to  pray  for  mvself.  , . . ' 
Yes,  perhaps  we  had  better,  for  what  we  have 
been  so  quick  to  condemn  others  for,  we  have 
just  done  ourselves. 

Perhaps  a letter  of  apology  to  your  Chris- 
tian brothers  would  be  in  order. 

1 would  like  to  say,  praise  God,  that  we  have 
men  who  are  making  an  effort  to  bring  our 
nation  and  others  to  repentence. — James 
L.  Maust,  Telford,  Pa. 

I am  writing  in  support  for  your  work  with 
Gospel  Herald.  The  treatment  of  “God’s 
Country  and  “Bicentennial  concerns  have 
been  excellent.  This  is  what  we  need  in  our 
churches.  But  what  is  thrilling  me  most  is  a 


set  of  two  recent  editorials  on  “Prayer  for 
America  ” (Sept.  7)  and  "Giving  Through  the 
Church  ” (Sept.  14).  You  are  taking  courageous 
and  prophetic  stances  in  your  editorials.  Keep 
this  good  “stuff  ” coming!  — Brian  Laverty, 
Middelbury,  Ind. 


Thanks  for  your  Gospel  Herald  editorial  on 
Sept.  14.  It  s good  to  hear  that  perspective  from 
a “nonfund  raiser. 

We  too  frequently  hear  criticisms  of  our 
attempts  to  raise  funds  for  missions.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hear  institutional  people  decry- 
ing the  amount  of  money  that  is  goimg  to  the 
independent  organizations  who  know  how  to 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  tell  impressive  stories, 
and  are  never  called  for  responsible  action  and 
reporting. 

I guess  the  problem  is  that  our  Mennonite 
agencies  feel  a responsible  relationship  with 
congregations  and  church  leadership  people  and 
so  the  questions  get  through  to  us.  The  inde- 
pendent organizations  dip  into  the  pockets  of 
our  members,  and  rarely  does  anybody  else  find 
out  about  it.  Here  is  one  case  where  our  prac- 
ticing Christ’s  teaching  of  not  letting  the 
right  hand  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing 
may  be  to  our  detriment. 

Thanks  for  doing  what  you  can  to  teach  pos- 
itively the  need  to  give  where  agencies  act 
with  responsibility  and  integrity.  — Kenneth 
J.  Weaver,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


marriages 


May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Burnett  — Mast.  — Thomas  Burnett,  Batavia, 
N.Y.,  and  Tina  Mast,  Alden,  N.Y.,  Alden  cong., 
by  Joseph  Baer,  June  26,  1976. 

Dudding  — Weaver.  — Dean  Dudding,  Elk- 
hart, Ind  , and  Sue  Weaver,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Prairie  Street  cong.,  bv  Cleo  Mann,  Aug  14 
1976. 

Erb  — Schmidt.  — Jim  Erb  and  Marianne 
Schmidt,  both  from  Erb  Street  cong.,  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  by  Galen  Johns,  Sept  18,  1976. 

Frederick  — Weaver.  — Carl  T.  Frederick, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  and  Carolyn  F.  Weaver,  both  from 
Lititz  cong  , bv  Jacob  W.  Frederick,  Sept  18 
1976. 

Hershberger  — Miller.  — Marcus  Hersh- 
berger, Kalona,  Iowa,  and  June  Miller,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Upper  Deer  Creek  cong.,  bv  Henry 

D.  Miller,  father  of  the  bride.  Sept.  18,  1976. 

Kauffman  — Snavely.  — Galen  J Kauff- 
man, Talmage,  Pa.,  Parkesburg  cong.,  and  Jan- 
ice L.  Snavely,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Hernlev  cong  , by 
H.  Howard  Witmer,  Sept  18,  1976 

King  — Click.  — David  Allen  King,  Frazer 
cong.,  Frazer,  Pa,,  and  Debra  Ann  Click,  Gen 
Conf  cong.,  Smoketown,  Pa.,  bv  George  R 
Brunk,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Martin  — Bair.  — Ronald  E.  Martin,  Minot, 
N.D.,  Eairview  cong.,  and  Joy  E.  Bair,  Elkhart, 
Ind  , Belmont  cong.,  bv  Rav  Bair,  |ulv  31 
1976.  ’ 

Moreland—  Lafferty.  — Carl  Craig  More- 
land, Pinto,  Md.,  Pinto  cong.,  and  Patricia 
Robin  Lafferty,  Cumberland,  Md  , by  Richard 

E.  Martin,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Myers—  Swartley.  — Gordon  Myers,  Gor- 
donville.  Pa.,  Deep  Run  East  cong.,  and  Darlene 
Swartley,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  Groveland  cong..  bv 
Paul  G.  Burkholder,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Redding  — Roth.  — LeRoy  Redding,  Orange, 
Calif.,  Immanuel  cong.,  and  Carol  Ann  Roth. 
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Albany,  Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  E.  Z.  Redding 
(father  of  the  groom)  and  Hal  Guffey,  June  25, 
1976. 

Stone  — Janzen.  — Tom  Stone,  Nampa, 
Idaho,  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Monica  Janz- 
en, Nampa,  Idaho,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  by 
Harold  Hochstetler,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Swartz  — Althouse.  — Theodore  K.  Swartz, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  Pottstown  cong.,  and  Sue 
Althouse,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Groveland  cong., 
bv  Paul  G.  Burkholder  and  Noah  S.  Kolb,  Aug. 
21,  1976. 

Swartzendruber  — Ruchotzke.  — Linwood 
Swartzendruber,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Lower 
Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Karen  Ruchotzke,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Marvin 
Beniga  and  Jack  Hebard,  Aug.  22,  1976. 

Troyer  — Stutzman.  — Clayton  Troyer, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Wellman  cong.,  and  Laverna 
Stutzman,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek 
cong.,  bv  Ron  Kennel  and  Dean  Swartzendru- 
ber. Sept  18,  1976. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;3) 

Bollinger,  David  and  Gloria  (Fletcher),  Goshen, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Sarah  Dee,  Sept.  8,  1976. 

Hartzler,  Ray  and  Frances  (Feagley),  Allens- 
ville.  Pa.,  second  child,  Kevin  Lee,  Aug.  29 
1976. 

Hiller,  Mark  and  Elaine  (Brubacher),  Elora, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Chad  Timothv 
Mark,  Sept.  9,  1976. 

Jantzi,  Lonnie  and  Constance  (Reynolds), 
Corrv,  Pa.,  second  son,  Chad  Michael,  Sept. 
16.  1976. 

Jutzi,  J.  Terry  and  Judy  (Martin),  Kitchener, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Jessica  Jayne,  Sept.  18,  1976. 

Miller,  Paul  and  Loretta  (Nussbaum),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  first  child.  Charity  Renae,  Sept.  13,  1976. 

Mohler,  James  M.  and  Janet  (Groff),  Manheim, 
Pa.,  Jennifer  Irene,  Sept.  2,  1976. 

Nafziger,  Charles  and  Laura  (Roth),  Pettis- 
ville,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Stephanie  Jov, 
Sept.  14,  1976. 

Nofziger,  Dan  and  Louise  (Spory),  Grantsville, 
Md.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jill 
Elizabeth.  July  11,  1976. 

Rohrer,  John  and  Betty  (Evans),  Orrville, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  Tamara  Lvnn,  Sept.  12, 
1976. 

Schumm,  Laird  and  Lois  (Benner),  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  fourth  child,  second  daughter,  Twila 
Dawn,  Sept.  1,  1976. 

Schmucker,  Lee  and  Elaine  (Martin),  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  first  child,  Ronald  Lee,  Sept.  8, 
1976. 

Schoenhals,  Heini  and  Liesel  (Guth),  Arch- 
bold, Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Mark  L., 
Sept.  16,  1976. 

Weber,  Glenn  and  Lucy  (Yoder),  Mohnton,  Pa., 
first  child,  Justin  Glenn,  Aug.  30,  1976. 

Zimmerly,  James  and  Carol  (Miller),  Sugar- 
creek.  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Anita  Joy,  Sept.  5,  1976. 

Correction:  There  was  an  error  in  the  birth 
column  of  the  Sept.  21  issue.  The  father’s 
name  listed  as  Howard  Max  should  have  been 
listed  as  Max  Howard. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bast,  Veronica,  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna 
(Gascho)  Steinman,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.,  July  29,  1893;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospi- 
tal, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  13,  1976;  aged  83 


y.  On  Oct.  3,  1922,  she  was  married  to  David 
Bast,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1974.  Sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Alvin  and  Mahlon),  4 
daughters  (Susanne — Mrs.  David  Bowman,  Al- 
ma— Mrs.  Lester  Bechtel,  Dorothy — Mrs.  Sid- 
ney Rudy,  and  Doris — Mrs.  John  Metzger), 
29  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  2 
brothers  (Enos  and  Noah),  and  one  sister 
(Barbara).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
son  (John),  one  brother,  and  3 sisters.  She 
was  a member  of  Maple  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  16,  in  charge  of  Alvin  Leis  and  Jacob 
Roes;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Gerber,  John  E.,  son  of  Daniel  R.  and  Cath- 
erine (Erb)  Gerber,  was  born  in  Wellesley  Twp., 
Ont.,  Mar.  24,  1909;  died  at  St.  Mary  s Hospi- 
tal, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept.  9,  1976;  aged  67  y. 
On  Oct.  28,  1931,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Bast,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1974.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (^Harold),  2 daughters  (Mil- 
dred— Mrs,  Kenneth  Lichty,  and  Elsie — Mrs. 
Harold  Lichty),  14  grandchildren,  3 brothers 
(Daniel,  Christ,  and  David),  and  4 sisters  (Annie 
— Mrs,  David  Jantzi,  Lena  — Mrs.  Daniel 
Brenneman,  Emma — Mrs.  Ezra  Brenneman,  and 
Katie — Mrs.  Ezra  Steckley).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son  (Lloyd),  one  brother,  and 
one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  Maple  View 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  12,  in  charge  of  Alvin 
Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  adjoining 
ceremetery. 

Hostetler,  Nora,  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  and 
Catharine  (Johns)  Miller,  was  born  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  Ind.,  Mar.  10,  1886;  died  at  Albany  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Sept.  13,  1976;  aged  90  y.  On  Aug. 
16,  1903,  she  was  married  to  Charles  Hos- 
tetler, who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  31, 
1949.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Mable — Mrs. 
Russell  Wenger,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Roy  Brandeberry, 
and  Orpha — Mrs.  Cleo  Lambright),  16  grand- 
children, 38  great-grandchildren,  10  great-great- 
grandchildren,  one  sister  (Edna  — Mrs.  Claude 
Miller),  and  4 brothers  (Edwin,  Daniel,  Ira, 
and  Perry  Miller).  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  3 sons  (Perry,  Vernon,  and  Paul).  She  was 
a member  of  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  16,  in 
charge  of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  John  Yoder; 
interment  in  Bontrager  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Katie  E.,  daughter  of  David  and  Naomi 
(Miller)  Miller,  was  born  near  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Nov.  20,  1895;  died  at  Pleasantview  Home,  Ka- 
lona, Sept.  6,  1976;  aged  80  y.  On  Jan.  25.  1921, 
she  was  married  to  George  S.  Miller,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mar- 
garet), one  son  (George,  Jr  ),  2 grandchildren,  3 
great-grandchildren,  4 sisters  Gertrude  Brenne- 
man, Olive  Garber,  Nettie  Hershberger,  and 
Mabel  Berry),  and  one  brother  (Harold).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Mary)  and 
2 brothers  (Ralph  and  John  D ).  She  was  a 
member  of  Wellman  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  8,  in  charge 
of  Ron  Kennel  and  Max  Yoder;  interment  in 
Wellman  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Nafziger,  Daniel,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Mary 
(Steinman)  Nafziger,  was  born  in  Perth  Co., 
Ont.,  Aug.  10,  1888;  died  at  Brunner  Rest 
Home,  Sept.  12,  1976;  aged  88  y.  On  June 
23,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Erb, 

who  preceded  him  in  death  on  July  3,  1974. 
Surviving  are  4 sons  (Elmer,  Emerson,  Floyd, 
and  Leonard),  5 daughters  (Vera — Mrs. 
Harold  Wismer,  Edna — Mrs.  Laverne  Zehr, 
Betty  — Mrs.  Gerald  Steffler,  Dorothy  — Mrs. 
Alvin  Martin,  and  Erma  — Mrs.  Lyle  Coverett), 
34  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Mary),  and  4 brothers  (Samuel,  Amos, 
Solomon,  and  Menno).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son,  one  daughter,  3 brothers, 
and  one  sister.  He  was  a member  of  Maple 
View  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Al- 
vin Leis  and  Jacob  Roes;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Ropp,  Menno  K.,  son  of  Christian  R.  and 
Mary  (Kauffman)  Ropp,  was  born  in  Mornington 
Twp.,  Feb,  17,  1889;  died  at  Stratford  Hospi- 
tal, Sept.  16,  1976;  aged  87  y.  On  Apr.  10, 
1932,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Erb,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mada- 
lena),  one  son  (Christian),  and  6 grandchildren. 
He  was  a member  of  Poole  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  19, 
in  charge  of  Amsey  Martin  and  Alvin  Leis; 
interment  in  Poole  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Anna  M.,  daughter  of  Valentine  F. 
and  Lena  (Camp)  Garber,  was  born  in  Woodford 
Co.,  Ill,,  Dec.  11,  1887;  died  at  Eureka  Hos- 
pital, Sept.  16,  1976;  aged  88  y.  On  Dec.  1, 
1910,  she  was  married  to  Emanuel  Schrock,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  May  22,  1963.  Sur- 
viving are  4 children  (Alvin,  Ruth  — Mrs. 
William  Beschoner,  Frances — Mrs.  Raymond 
Yoder,  and  Eunice  — Mrs.  Owen  Miller),  3 
sisters  (Mrs.  Laura  Schrock,  Madeline,  and  Mar- 
tha Garber).  One  son  and  2 brothers  preceded 
her  in  death.  She  was  a member  of  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  James 
Detweiler  and  Leon  Martin;  interment  in  Stew- 
art-Harmony  Cemetery, 

Wyse,  William  M.,  son  of  Menno  and  Mary 
(Baer)  Wyse,  was  born  at  Archbold,  Ohio,  June 
30,  1890;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Archbold,  Sept.  17,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Dec. 
7,  1911,  he  was  married  to  Dinah  Roth, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 daughters 
(Mrs.  Stella  Crossgrove,  Irene — Mrs.  Olen 
Britsch,  Lucille — Mrs,  Walter  Crossgrove, 
Marjorie  — Mrs,  Lester  Nafziger,  and  Lodema  — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Nafziger),  one  son  (Wilbur  M. 
Wyse),  23  grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren, 
2 brothers  (Clarence  and  John),  and  2 sisters 
(Katie — Mrs.  Simon  King,  and  Minnie  Wyse). 
He  was  a member  of  Central  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
20,  in  charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment 
in  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Zehr,  Joseph,  son  of  Andrew  and  Katie  (Ropp) 
Zehr,  was  born  in  Ellice  Twp.,  Ont.,  Dec.  24, 
1899;  died  at  his  home  at  Cassel,  Ont., 
Sept.  16,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Jan.  17,  1923, 
he  was  married  to  Barbara  Schlegel,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Delton,  Wal- 
ter, and  Carl),  2 daughters  (Jane  and  Annie 
Mae — Mrs.  Nelson  Albrecht),  17  grandchildren, 
7 great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Menno),  and 
2 sisters  (Annie — Mrs,  John  Steckle,  and  Fan- 
nie— Mrs.  Jonathan  Steckle).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  grandson,  2 brothers  (Eli 
and  Nick),  and  2 sisters  (Lena  and  Adeline).  He 
was  a member  of  Cassel  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  16th  Line  East 
Zorra  Church,  Sept.  19,  in  charge  of  Ephraim 
Gingerich  and  Glenn  Zehr;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 


Cover  by  John  Durbin  Yoder;  p.  788  by  Lynn  Roth. 


calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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Number  of  Countries  Banning 
Bible  Reported  Growing 

A report  in  London  by  the  United 
Bible  Societies  (UBS)  indicates  that  Scrip- 
ture distribution  is  being  forbidden  in  an 
increasing  number  of  countries.  John 
Dean,  world  service  officer  for  the  UBS, 
said,  “There  seem  to  be  more  places 
closed  to  the  Word  of  God  at  present  for 
one  reason  or  another  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II.”  He  reported  that  the 
Societies,  which  embrace  more  than 
50  national  Bible  distribution  groups,  are 
developing  special  strategies  to  meet 
spiritual  needs  in  the  so-called  “closed” 
areas  without  breaking  the  law. 


Families  Lacking  Husband 
In  the  Home 

The  number  of  U.S.  families  headed 
by  women  who  do  not  have  husbands 
present  in  the  home  has  increased  33 
percent  from  1970  to  1976,  according  to 
a report  issued  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  report 
also  indicated  that  while  the  number  of 
households  with  both  husband  and  wife 
present  has  gone  up  6 percent  since 
1970,  the  number  of  households  in  which 
persons  live  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
has  increased  41  percent  during  the 
same  six-year  period. 

Research  on  TV  Morality 
Planned  by  Southern  Baptists 

The  Southern  Baptist  Christian  Life 
Commission  has  launched  comprehensive 
programs  of  research  and  action  on  tele- 
vision morality  and  beverage  alcohol  abuse. 
The  television  project  will  include  a sur- 
vey of  TV  programming  in  selected  U.S. 
cities  and  conferences  with  television 
officials.  An  information  packet  will  be 
prepared  for  denominational  leaders.  In 
response  to  requests  for  more  help  “with 
growing  problems  related  to  beverage 
alcohol,”  the  commission,  at  its  annual 
session,  voted  to  begin  extensive  re- 
search and  development  of  materials 
dealing  with  alcohol  abuse. 

i 

!One  Third  of  Americans  18  and  Older 
Said  to  Be  Born  Again 

Every  third  American  18  and  older 
I says  he  or  she  has  had  a religious  con- 
I version  experience,  pollster  George 
I Gallup,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Gallup 
1 Poll,  revealed.  This  figure  projects  to 


nearly  50  million  “born  again”  Americans, 
Mr.  Gallup  pointed  out.  Among  Protes- 
tants, about  half  (51  percent)  say  they 
are  “born-again”  Christians  and  18  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholics  say 
they  also  have  had  a “born-again”  ex- 
perience. 

Catholic  U.  Enrollment  at  Peak 

Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  fall  has  experienced  its  largest 
increase  in  enrollment  in  ten  years,  one 
that  is  a 15  percent  larger  enrollment 
than  that  reported  a year  ago.  Robert 
J.  Talbot,  admissions  director,  said  the 
increase  in  enrollment  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
admissions  department’s  “personal  con- 
tact approach  and  the  good  people  we 
have  on  the  road.  ” Some  85  percent  of 
the  new  students  come  from  seven  East 
Coast  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  where  most  of 
the  recruiting  is  concentrated,  Mr. 
Talbot  said. 


Charges  Parishes  Break  Copyright 
Law  by  “Pirating”  Hymnals 

A publisher  of  liturgical  and  sacred 
music  is  filing  a $180,000  suit  in  federal 
court  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  and  five  representative 
parishes,  charging  widespread  infringe- 
ment of  copyrights  in  the  use  of  “pir- 
ated hymnals.  ’ Dennis  Fitzpatrick, 
president  of  F.E.L.  (Friends  of  English 
Liturgy)  Publications,  Ltd.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  said  the  suit  “is  planned  to  be 
the  first  of  others  until  authorized 
copying  by  churches  ceases.”  He  es- 
timated that  10,000  Catholic  churches 
are  currently  using  pirated  copies  of 
F.E.L.  musie  copyrights.  The  complaint 
alleges  that  from  a sampling  of  182 
churches  within  the  Chicago  archdiocese, 
it  has  been  established  that  103  churches 
have  violated  the  F.E.L.  copyrights.  Lost 
revenues  as  a result  of  copyright  viola- 
tions in  the  archdiocese  are  estimated 
at  more  than  $380,000  over  the  past 
ten  years  for  publisher  and  composers. 

Charismatic  Renewal’s  Effect  on 
L.  A.  Methodists 

A Mexican  Methodist  minister  re- 
ported that  the  eharismatic  renewal  is 
having  both  positive  and  negative  im- 
pacts upon  Latin-American  Methodists. 
David  Gutierrez  told  the  World  Methodist 
Conference  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  that  “in 
the  first  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  really 
working;  the  second  is  the  product  of 
the  work  of  man  without  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ’ According  to 


Gutierrez,  the  renewal  has  prompted 
a growing  “passion”  for  Bible  study, 
and  has  encouraged  more  young  people 
to  enter  seminaries.  He  also  cited  the 
opening  of  new  missions  and  revival 
of  old  churches  as  positive  aspects  of  the 
renewal.  But  on  the  negative  side,  he 
said  that  charismatic  groups  show  a 
tendency  to  form  small,  separate  cells 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  local  church. 
He  reported  that  they  “completely 
reject  all  ecclesiastical  authorities  or 
church  government,  and  most  of  them 
have  a prophet  or  prophetess  through 
whom  the  message  of  the  Lord  is  sup- 
posed to  be  received.  ” Despite  these 
problems,  however,  the  Mexican  minister 
affirmed  that  the  renewal  has  “made 
those  in  it  understand  better  the  min- 
istry and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 


Southern  Presbyterians’  Campaign 
For  Indian  Development  Continues 

Congregations  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)  have  con- 
tributed $69,406  in  a special  offering 
for  the  self-development  of  American 
Indians.  Authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly as  part  of  the  denomination’s 
Bicentennial  observance,  the  offering 
will  be  taken  through  Dec.  31.  Funds  will 
be  used  for  such  self-development  pro- 
jects as  training  American  Indian  leaders, 
recruiting  ministerial  candidates,  pro- 
viding health  care,  and  developing  alco- 
hol and  drug-abuse  programs. 

“I  Was  Proud  and  Spoiled,” 

Denver  Pastor  Blair  says 

“I  became  a proud,  cocky  preacher.  I 
became  spoiled  in  an  era  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  become  a glamor  boy.  I 
happened  to  find  a congregation  that 
loved  me.”  So  said  Pastor  Charles  E. 
Blair  of  Calvary  Temple  in  a Denver 
Post  interview  recently.  The  minister  is 
on  retreat  in  this  mountain  resort  com- 
munity following  his  conviction  on 
17  counts  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
sales  of  securities. 

“I  was  spoiled,’  Pastor  Blair  said, 
looking  back  on  his  career  as  pastor  of 
the  tenth  largest  congregation  in  the  na- 
tion, the  interdenominational  Calvary 
Temple.  “Instead  of  staying  humble  be- 
fore God,  I ran  all  over  the  world  to  see 
how  our  missionary  dollars  were  being 
spent.  I took  advantage  of  an  affluent 
society  and  the  gifts  of  the  people,  but  I 
was  too  busy  to  heed  the  details  of  the 
corporations.  He  referred  to  the  Temple, 
the  Charles  E.  Blair  Foundation,  and 
the  Life  Center,  all  of  which  entered 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  Investors  lost 
$14  million  in  the  related  corporations. 
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The  Aggresso-Conservative 


On  impulse  I pulled  down  a copy  of  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Daniel  Kauffman  by  Alice  K.  Gingerich  (Herald  Press, 
1954)  and  began  to  read.  The  reading  was  no  doubt  over- 
due, for  one  who  follows  after  should  do  so  with  some 
knowledge  of  those  who  went  before. 

Though  I have  given  considerable  attention  to  pioneer 
Mennonite  journalist  John  F.  Funk,  who  published  Herald 
of  Truth  for  more  than  40  years,  I never  have  taken  the 
time  to  study  Daniel  Kauffman.  Yet  he  was  the  one  to 
whom  the  mantle  of  Mennonite  editorial  leadership  was 
transferred  from  Funk  early  in  this  century.  What  manner 
of  man  was  this  who  first  edited  the  Gospel  Herald? 

Life  and  Times  was  written  by  Kauffman’s  daughter  and 
we  could  not  expect  it  to  be  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
man  and  his  contribution  to  the  church.  We  await  the  work 
of  historians  who  can  examine  the  evidence  from  all  sides 
and  provide  a more  objective  account.  In  the  meantime  we 
can  reflect  on  what  we  have  and  ponder  its  significance 
for  us  who  seek  to  be  faithful  in  the  waning  years  of  this 
century. 

We  learn  that  the  first  editor  of  the  Herald  began  his 
public  career  as  a schoolteacher  and  that  he  could  run  an 
effective  school  without  strong-arm  methods.  (Does  editing 
have  something  in  common  with  teaching?  My  five  editorial 
colleagues  in  the  periodical  division  have  all  spent  time 
as  teachers.)  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  was  con- 
verted in  1890  through  the  preaching  of  John  S.  Coffman. 
In  1892  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  the  age  of  27 
and  four  years  later  called  as  bishop. 

We  learn  that  he  had  been  a success  in  county  politics 
before  his  conversion  (might  he  have  become  governor 
or  president?),  but  that  he  turned  his  back  on  this  and 
gave  his  full  energy  to  the  church.  For  more  than  50 
years  he  served  as  preacher,  teacher,  organizer,  writer,  and 
editor.  His  ability  in  each  of  these  areas  was  awesome  and 
the  record  is  such  as  to  make  any  successor  feel  like  an 
ordinary  mortal  indeed.  Though  sometimes  in  ill  health  he 
is  said  to  have  preached  in  all  the  congregations  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  wrote  more  than  20  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  at  one  time  served  on  22  committees! 

He  was  an  early  advocate  and  prime  organizer  of 
Mennonite  General  Conference.  It  is  reported  that  he  was 
an  effective  and  fair-minded  committeeman,  willing  and 
able  to  hear  all  sides  of  an  issue.  His  Doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  a model  of  simplicity  and  clarity  of  expression. 


His  daughter  writes  that  “an  over-all  analysis  of  his 
work  would  reveal  him  as  an  example  of  what  he  himself 
called  ‘aggresso-conservatism.’  ‘The  truly  conservative  is 
truly  aggressive.  I strongly  advocate  conservatism  and 
aggression.  Conservatism  is  not  a synonym  of  deadness, 
nor  is  aggressiveness  a synonym  of  worldliness’  ” (p.  97). 

In  a 1913  editorial  entitled  “conservatism  ” he  noted 
the  tendency  for  persons  to  grow  more  conservative  as 
they  become  older  and  observed  that  this  happens  both 
for  constitutional  and  for  rational  reasons.  As  physical  age 
slows  people  down,  so  also  do  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience make  them  more  cautious.  His  vision  was  for  j 
a young  person  who  would  accept  the  judgment  of  older 
people  and  stay  in  safe  paths  so  he  would  not  need  to 
waste  his  time  finding  out  what  the  older  had  already 
learned.  “That  conservatism  is  best,  ” he  wrote, 
“which  conserves  the  forces  of  young  and  old  for  effective 
service  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  church”  (p.  130). 

There  are  those  who  say  that  his  influence  on  the 
chureh  was  of  a constricting  nature,  turning  it  too  much 
in  upon  itself,  as  well  as  moving  it  toward  Fundamentalism, 
an  alien  doctrine  not  in  line  with  our  spiritual  heritage. 

We  are  perhaps  yet  too  close  to  his  time  to  make  a 
reasoned  evaluation  of  this  charge.  We  certainly  cannot 
fault  his  dedication  to  building  up  the  Mennonite  Church  as 
a functioning  entity.  The  church  to  which  he  gave  himself 
was  small  and  scattered.  According  to  Mennonite  Yearbook 
its  membership  in  1906  was  about  27,000.  Today  it  is  more 
than  four  times  that  size.  That  there  is  a Mennonite 
Church  with  a distinctive  character  is  certainly  true  in  part 
to  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Kauffman. 

Wolfhart  Pannenberg  writes  in  What  Is  Man?  of  the 
need  for  members  of  each  generation  to  wrestle  with  their  | 
past  as  a way  of  coming  to  terms  with  who  they  are  and 
what  they  are  to  become.  Even  to  criticize  one’s  tradition 
is  to  profit  from  it.  He  tells  of  the  twelfth-century  person 
who  described  his  contemporaries  as  dwarfs  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  church  fathers  who  were  giants.  But 
even  though  they  were  dwarfs  they  could  see  farther 
than  the  fathers  because  they  stood  on  their  shoulders. 

Indeed  as  we  look  back  beyond  Kauffman  and  his  con- 
temporaries, we  find  aspects  of  our  tradition  and  themes 
of  the  Bible  which  they  seem  to  have  missed.  But  this 
is  probably  because  we  little  people  have  the  privilege  of 
standing  on  their  shoulders.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Introduction:  With  all  the  hoopla  of  the  U.S.  Bicen- 
tennial, a number  of  Mennonite  congregations  have 
struggled  with  what  it  means  to  put  Christ’s  kingdom 
first.  During  1975  and  1976  Hubert  Schwartzentruber, 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  associate  secretary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  has  worked 
(along  with  many  other  persons)  at  providing  resources 
to  help  congregations  deal  with  some  of  the  difficult  is- 
sues dramatized  by  the  Bicentennial  extravaganza. 

Sunday,  July  4,  probably  represented  the  pinnacle 
of  patriotic  fervor  in  1976.  There  is  mueh  evidence  that 
the  spirit  of  American  nationalism  was  thriving  thoroughly 
not  only  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  July  4,  but 


Sunday  morning  in  the  majority  of  U.S.  churches  as 
well. 

Mennonite  ehurches  took  a variety  of  approaches  that 
day.  Some  ignored  the  whole  thing;  others  had  sermons 
on  church-state,  God-and-country  relationships;  while 
others  came  up  with  unique  ways  of  focusing  the  issues. 
Three  congregations  we  heard  about  who  did  things  dif- 
ferently on  July  4 were  Science  Ridge  Mennonite  Cduirch. 
Sterling,  Illinois;  the  Donegal  (Pennsylvania)  Mennonite 
House  Church;  and  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church 
In  the  following  paragraphs  they  share  what  the\  did 
the  first  Sunday  of  July  1976.  — Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 


Bust  of  H.  S.  Bender  by  Arthur  Sprunger 


We  Celebrated  God's  Kingdom 

by  Pauline  Lehman 

How  does  a peace  church  celebrate  a nationalistic 
holiday  which  falls  on  the  Lord’s  own  day  ? Someone  sug- 
gested something  special  — do  a drama!  But  what?  We 
searched  the  resource  lists  in  vain.  The  Lord  said,  “Write 
one.  Use  the  life  of  a real  kingdom  citizen  to  call  My 
people  to  greater  dedication  to  kingdom  living  and  serving.  ” 

In  reading  Twelve  Becoming  by  Cornelius  Dyck,  H. 
S.  Bender  of  Goshen  stood  out  as  a person  truly  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  God’s  kingdom.  Another  source  was  H. 
S.  Bender:  Educator,  Historian,  Churchman  ’by  J.  G.  Wen- 
ger, et  al. 

A seven-act  drama  evolved  which  opened  with  Bender 
representing  the  peace  churches  before  a congressional 
committee  and  closed  with  his  presence  and  final  public 
prayer  at  the  seventh  Mennonite  World  Conference  in 
1962.  Young  people  and  parents  in  the  Science  Ridge  con- 
gregation rallied  to  the  idea  and  presented  the  drama  in 
a way  worthy  of  this  dedicated  churchman. 

This  play,  Harold  S.  Bender,  Kingdom  Citizen,  climaxed 
a day  of  celebrating  God’s  kingdom  — through  preaching, 
praise,  fellowship,  testimonies,  and  finally,  drama.  On 
July  4 we  were  reminded  again  that  our  priority  as  king- 
dom citizens  is  loving  the  King  and  spreading  the  good 
news  of  His  kingdom,  which  is  breaking  in  here  and  now! 

Pauline  Lehman,  Sterling,  III.,  is  a member  of  Science  Ridge  Menno- 
nite Church  and  author  of  the  play  Harold  S.  Bender,  Kingdom  Citizen. 


Witness  Through  Participation 

by  Ron  Kennel 

“Go  back  to  the  pastors  and  find  out  what  kind  of 
service  this  would  be.  ” That’s  what  the  Church  Council 
of  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  assigned  me  as  it  cau- 
tiously began  to  respond  to  the  Community  Clubs’  in- 
vitation to  join  the  other  Wellman  churches  in  planning 
a union  Bicentennial  service  on  Sunday,  July  4.  This  ser- 
vice was  to  be  one  of  a series  of  events  in  a three- 
day  celebration  which  included  a horse  show,  demolition 
derby,  tractor  pull,  dedication  of  a time  capsule,  Bingo, 
and  fireworks. 

With  apprehension,  I carried  out  this  assignment  and 
for  the  first  time  communicated  to  my  fellow  pastors  Men- 
nonite concerns  about  civil  religion.  Unexpectedly,  they 
(Methodist  and  Baptist  pastors)  expressed  their  own  per- 
sonal sympathies  with  our  position  and  indicated  that 
they  felt  a service  sensitive  to  our  concerns  would  be  a 
possibility.  Their  apparent  lack  of  initial  enthusiasm  about 
planning  any  kind  of  service  indicated  to  me  that  Men- 
nonite nonparticipation  might  mean  that  no  service 
would  be  held  at  all. 

My  report  to  our  Church  Council  of  this  conversa- 
tion precipitated  discussion  about  being  faithful  as  well 
as  reaching  out.  Our  church  has  enjoyed  several  years  of 
meaningful  ecumenical  activities  in  the  Wellman  community. 
Would  now  be  the  time  to  say  “no”?  What  would  be 
our  witness  if  we  participated?  What  would  it  be  if  we 
did  not?  At  last  a consensus  was  reached  that  we  would 
participate.  The  council  decided  that  we  would  have  Sun- 
day school  on  July  4,  but  we  would  attend  the  union  ser- 
vice as  a congregation  instead  of  holding  our  regular  wor- 
ship hour. 
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As  vve  pastors  (Baptist,  Catholic,  Mennonite,  and  Meth- 
odist) developed  the  plans,  no  major  debates  emerged. 
Rather  than  use  the  service  to  debate  our  differences 
on  church-state  issues,  we  were  called  on  to  focus  the 
role  of  the  church  in  our  local  community. 

The  service  order  had  three  main  movements,  each 
introduced  by  a Scripture  passage.  The  praise  movement 
emphasized  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  entire  earth 
— with  a responsive  reading  of  Psalm  24  — followed  by 
the  singing  of  “O  Worship  the  King.  ’ The  prayer  move- 
ment was  introduced  by  reading  1 Timothy  2:1-6,  followed 
by  a prayer  of  written  and  silent  responses  thanking 
God  for  the  blessings  of  this  land;  asking  forgiveness  for 
our  nation’s  sins  and  our  participation  in  them  (war, 
injustice,  idolatry,  etc.);  intercession  for  government  officials, 
from  the  local  to  worldwide  levels;  prayer  for  our  own 
involvement  in  the  work  of  Christ;  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
The  prayer  movement  concluded  with  the  hymn  “God 
of  Our  Fathers.  ” 

The  prayers  were  followed  by  a symposium  (introduced 
by  a reading  of  Matthew  5:13-16)  composed  of  four, 
one-minute  testimonials  by  laypersons  representing  four 
churches  on  “What  My  Church  Means  to  Me’  and  four, 
four-minute  statements  by  representatives  of  four  churches 
on  the  topic,  “What  Is  the  Place  of  My  Chureh  in  Well- 
, man’s  Future?”  The  concluding  response  included  an 
offering  for  a loeally  funded,  church-sponsored  meals 
project  for  senior  citizens;  the  singing  of  “Rise  Up,  O 
Men  of  God  ” ; and  the  Hebrews  13:20-21  benediction. 

The  cover  of  the  bulletin  for  the  service  pictured  a 
U.S.  flag  with  the  words:  “Have  mercy,  God,  on  the 
' heart  of  this  land.  Raise  up  in  us  a right  patriotism  that 
sees  and  seeks  this  nation’s  good.’  Brief  historical  sketches 
of  the  Wellman  churches  were  printed  on  an  insert. 

The  weather  was  excellent  on  July  4.  An  estimated 
350  people  attended  the  outdoor  service  in  Wellman  s 
municipal  park.  Having  been  asked  to  lead  the  serviee,  I 
introduced  it  with  several  remarks,  including  the  reeogni- 
tion  that  the  Wellman  churches  had  significant  differences 
regarding  the  relationship  between  Christians  and  the 
; civil  government.  I encouraged  interpretation  of  all  per- 
sonal pronouns  in  the  order  of  service  as  referring  to  the 
church  distinct  from  the  rest  of  society.  I also  invited  non- 
Christians  in  attendance  to  accept  Jesus  Christ. 

I have  yet  to  reeeive  any  negative  eriticism  of  this 
service.  One  of  our  members  who  was  very  apprehensive 
about  our  participation  reported  to  me  his  general  pos- 
itive attitude  after  he  took  part. 

Other  members  of  our  church  expressed  similar  appre- 
t ciation.  The  local  paper  praised  the  serviee  (see  box).  The 
j mayor,  a war  veteran,  told  me  that  the  service  was  one 
I of  the  highlights  of  the  weekend.  The  serviee  was  one  of 
1 the  best-attended  ecumenical  events  held  in  recent  years 
and,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  held  on  a Sunday  morn- 
1 ing.  Some  persons  are  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  have 

Ron  Kennel  is  pastor  of  Wellman  (Iowa)  Mennonite  Church 


Excerpt  from  the  July  8 Wellman  Advance  s coverage 
of  the  union  Bicentennial  service: 

“.  . . it  was  community-oriented  with  laypersons 
witnessing  to  their  beliefs  and  the  truth  of  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  . . . Several  have  re- 
quested that  maybe  an  extra  special  thanks  be 
extended  to  our  spiritual  leaders,  for  just  maybe  it 
was  their  efforts  that  the  beautiful  weather  hap- 
pened for  us  to  enjoy  the  special  three  days.  If  so, 
pastors,  thank  you.” 


sueh  a service  once  a year. 

Our  congregation’s  intention  in  entering  into  this  event 
was  to  use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  witness  to  a way  other 
than  civil  religion.  Without  a doubt,  our  position  signifi- 
cantly influenced  the  shape  and  content  of  the  service. 
Yet  my  ambivalence  remains.  Was  the  very  fact  of  our 
participation  in  a July  4 Bicentennial  service  in  effect  a 
promotion  of  civil  religion?  Was  the  avoidance  of  airing 
our  views  on  the  Christian’s  relationship  to  government 
a eop-out? 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  our  congregation 
will  have  had  a series  of  sermons  and  discussions  on 
church-state  issues.  Perhaps  through  such  congregational. 
Spirit-filled  discernment  we  will  have  received  some 
light  on  these  questions. 

Somewhat  Wiser  But  Not  Much 

by  jim  Landis 

July  4,  1976.  This  was  the  day  we  had  heard  about 
and  learned  to  fear.  Now  what  were  we  to  do?  What 
feelings  were  legitimate?  How  were  we  to  react? 

Donegal,  a house  church  in  the  Mennonite  Church,  de- 
cided to  watch  television  on  Sunday  morning,  July  4.  What 
on  the  tube  would  illustrate  civil  religion? 

There  was  no  disappointment.  By  the  time  Pres.  Gerald 
Ford  had  finished  a Bicentennial  speech  to  an  audience 
in  Philadelphia  we  knew  that  our  “king  had  manipulated 
religion  to  support  the  Ameriean  way. 

We  also  understood  that  many  prominent  religious 
leaders  were  willing  to  interchange  Christian  faith  and 
American  faith,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Christian  ser- 
vanthood  (e.g.,  sacrifice,  healing,  brotherhood)  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

Then  it  was  ended.  We  are  survivors  of  the  commerciali- 
zation, the  condemnation,  and  the  celebration  — some- 
what wiser  but  not  mueh.  We  are  Americans,  members 
of  Donegal,  Mennonites,  and  in  our  way,  Christian.  We 
are  still  learning  to  put  these  together. 

Jim  Landis,  Manheim,  Pa.,  is  a member  of  Donegal  Mennonite  House 
Church. 
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Food  for  Work:  The  Chinese 
Survival  System 

by  Maynard  Shelly 


Paul  said,  “He  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat”  (2 
Thess.  3:10,  The  Living  Bible).  Chairman  Mao  said  the 
same. 

China,  with  780  million  people,  has  found  in  its  many 
hands  and  many  backs  some  lively  old  answers  to  ward 
off  hunger.  Starting  with  hard  work  on  a grand  scale, 
sending  students,  city  dwellers,  and  professional  people 
into  the  countryside  to  take  their  turns  at  tilling  the  soil, 
China  has  begun  its  conquest  of  hunger. 

Countries  with  starving  masses  see  the  Chinese  food 
system  as  a miracle.  They  want  to  try  it  too.  Should 
they?  Must  some  choose  between  food  and  freedom? 

China’s  newfound  old  answer,  labor-intensive  agri- 
culture, is  something  which  Europe  and  North  America 
have  long  forsaken.  Energy-intensive  farming  uses  fer- 
tilizer, insecticides,  and  high-powered  machinery,  fueled 
by  petroleum.  Rice  power  fuels  the  Chinese  system, 
which  depends  largely  on  the  energy  that  workers  get 
from  the  food  they  eat,  mostly  rice.  Or  does  it? 

Much  human  energy  goes  into  farming  in  China,  that’s 
true.  Sixty-six  percent  of  its  people  work  at  raising  food, 
compared  to  a mere  4 and  8 percent  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Machines  do  our  heavy  work  and  petro- 
chemicals do  the  weed  control  and  the  bug  patrol. 

Nations  with  large  populations  are  impressed  not  that 
the  Chinese  eat  well,  but  just  that  they  eat  and  they  sur- 
vive. Each  Chinese  person  eats  about  430  pounds  of  grain 
each  year.  This  compares  poorly  with  the  United  States 
where  a person  uses  1,641  pounds  of  grain,  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  1,993  pounds  in  Canada.  Yet,  each  Chinese 
citizen  lives  much  better  than  a person  in  India  who 
has  only  348  pounds  of  grain  per  year. 

But  besides  hands  and  backs,  the  Chinese  miracle 
uses  lots  of  water  and  lots  of  fertilizer.  Forty  percent  of 
the  world’s  irrigated  farmland  is  in  China,  more  than 


Maynard  Shelly  is  a former  editor  and  MCC  director,  now  a free-lance 
writer  in  Newton,  Kan. 


in  India,  the  United  States,  Pakistan,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
put  together.  Since  1965,  China  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  importer  of  fertilizer.  By  1970,  China  was  buying 
8 million  tons  of  fertilizer,  most  of  it  from  Japan,  and 
one  fifth  of  the  stock  traded  on  the  world  market. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  have  improved  their 
food-handling  system.  Before  World  War  II,  rats  and 
other  pests  ate  12  million  tons  of  grain  each  year.  An 
anti-pest  campaign  begun  in  1952  killed  120  million  rats 
in  just  one  year.  The  grain  saved  equaled  the  normal 
increase  of  three  good  harvests. 

Improved  food  production  led  to  a lower  birth  rate.  With 
people  fully  employed,  either  growing  food  or  developing 
new  industry,  living  standards  have  risen.  Health  care 
has  come  to  the  poor  through  “barefoot  doctors”  (vil- 
lage medical  workers  with  a basic  if  limited  training  in 
medicine).  Education  for  everyone,  social  security,  and 
equal  rights  for  women  have  raised  the  quality  of  life. 
Birth  rates  go  down  when  people  have  more  security. 

But  the  Chinese  still  have  far  to  go.  They  are  ever 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather.  The  harvest  last  year  was 
a poor  one.  In  the  1930s,  China  supplied  90  percent 
of  the  world’s  soybean  exports.  But  now  the  country 
that  gave  the  soybean  seed  to  the  world  must  import 
soybeans  as  well  as  wheat  and  corn. 

Much  criticism  has  been  aimed  at  the  authoritarian 
power  that  has  made  the  Chinese  advances  in  farming 
possible.  “Where,  ” asks  S.  D.  Musgrave,  professor  of 
animal  and  veterinary  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono,  “are  the  nations  where  the  people 
have  any  of  the  freedoms  of  the  so-called  Western  world 
democracies  where  the  Chinese  scenario  could  work  or 
is  working?  ” 

Once  people  have  enough  to  eat  to  prevent  day-to- 
day  hunger,  he  says,  “they  are  no  longer  satisfied  to 
continue  to  do  draft  power  in  the  fields.  ” 

A farm  machinery  manufacturer  in  Kansas  sides  with 
the  professor  from  Maine.  “Doing  it  by  hand  is  pretty 
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Chinese  field  workers  at  a rural  people’s  commune  near  Shanghai. 


' well  past,”  says  Lyle  E.  Yost,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
I Hesston  Corporation,  “because  our  economy  has  outrun 
1 that.” 

The  human  faetor  makes  it  unreliable.  Yost  cites  the 
experienee  of  the  owner  of  a large  eotton  plantation  in 
Nicaragua  who  has  started  to  buy  American  farm  ma- 
chinery. 

“Why  do  you  come  up  here  and  buy  cotton  harvesters?” 
Yost  asked  him.  “You  have  so  many  people  to  do  your 
work.  They  ean  pick  by  hand.” 

“My  harvest  eomes  just  about  Lent,”  said  the  planter 
from  Nicaragua,  “and  then  everybody  takes  off,  and  I 
have  no  harvesters.  When  it  s all  over,  my  eotton  is 
ruined.” 

But  the  problem  in  Nicaragua  and  in  most  of  the  world’s 
poor  countries  may  not  be  the  people  but  the  land 
ownership  system.  Where  unemployment  is  high  and 
wages  low,  people  have  little  desire  to  work.  And  with 
living  standards  low,  human  energy  is  also  at  low  ebb. 


Should  each  family,  however,  own  a cotton  plantation, 
however  small,  even  if  no  more  than  several  acres,  and 
if  each  grower  had  a fair  price  for  the  cotton,  the  erop 
would  be  hoed,  chopped,  and  harvested.  Lent  or  no 
Lent. 

“In  many  of  the  lesser-developed  eountries,”  says 
Peter  Corner,  chairman  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wiseonsin,  “the  agricultural 
sector  could  employ  many  more  people  if  archaic  landown- 
ership  patterns  were  restructured  along  the  lines  of  a 
family  farm  or  small  ownership  system. 

China  has  proved  to  the  world  that  if  people  work,  they 
will  eat.  Though  the  Chinese  have  succeeded,  no  hungry 
nation  needs  to  follow  the  Chinese  pattern  in  every  de- 
tail. 

Free  persons  can  and  will  work  if  given  the  resources 
and  the  land  on  whieh  to  grow  their  food.  Let  s encourage 
these  people  and  those  policies  of  our  government  that 
will  allow  them  to  work  and  eat.  ^ 
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Roland  Bainton: 
Church  Historian 

by  Gregory  L.  Jackson 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Mennonites  and  other  deseendants 
of  the  Radical  Reformation  had  a problem.  The  most  fa- 
mous scholars  either  disregarded  them  or  grouped  them 
with  the  revolutionaries  of  Muenster.  Roman  Catholics 
thought  of  the  Radical  Reformation  as  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant heresy,  and  Protestant  historians  were  content  to 
believe  the  confused  criticisms  of  the  Anabaptists’  early 
enemies. 

Roland  Bainton,  Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Yale  University,  transformed  the  attitudes  and 
methods  of  a generation  of  church  historians.  Still  active 
in  research  at  the  age  of  82,  he  has  studied  the  lives  of 
church  leaders  for  forty  years.  Harold  Bender,  the  great 
Mennonite  historian,  said  that  Bainton  was  the  first  scholar 
not  in  the  Anabaptist  denominational  tradition  to  give  them 
sympathetic  attention. 

At  an  early  age  Bainton  experienced  the  pain  of  intol- 
erance. H is  father  was  a Congregationalist  minister,  a non- 
conformist, first  in  England  and  then  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 
During  the  Boer  War,  in  which  England  fought  against 
the  South  Africans,  Pastor  Bainton  prayed  for  the  enemy 
and  questioned  the  need  for  killing.  When  his  congregation 
was  indignant  over  his  concern  for  the  enemy,  Bainton’s 
father  replied,  “Doesn  t the  Bible  have  something  to 
say  about  that?”  The  conflict  could  not  be  resolved,  so 
the  Baintons  moved  to  a parish  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Roland  Bainton  interrupted  his  studies  at  Yale  to  serve 
in  the  Eirst  World  War  in  a unit  of  the  American  Eriends 
Service  Committee  under  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Erance.  Returning  to  Yale,  he  completed  doctoral  work  in 
New  Testament  studies  but  found  himself  teaching  church 
history.  He  did  not  intend  to  specialize  in  the  history 
of  the  Anabaptists. 


Gregory  L.  Jackson  is  pastor  of  a Lutheran  congregation  in  Sturgis, 
Mich. 


“I  set  out  to  work  not  on  Anabaptism  as  such  but  on 
heretics  of  any  sort  who  suffered  persecution  in  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  at  the  hands  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.”  His  method  was  laborious  but  more  fruitful  than  that 
of  previous  historians.  He  did  not  consider  any  figure  to  be 
insignificant,  and  his  research  always  dealt  with  the  original 
documents.  He  did  not  publish  until  he  felt  that  he  had 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  period  or  the  individuals 
involved.  Going  back  to  the  original  documents  seems  an 
obvious  way  to  learn  about  distant  figures,  but  it  was  new 
in  Bainton’s  time.  It  led  to  some  friendly  conflicts. 

At  the  same  time  that  Bainton  was  scouring  Europe  for 
the  records  of  the  radical  reformers,  Harold  Bender  was 
doing  the  same  thing  for  the  Goshen  College  collection. 
Time  after  time,  when  Bainton  requested  a manuscript, 
the  reply  came  back,  ‘‘Sorry,  Bender  has  been  here.” 

Bainton’s  use  of  obscure  letters,  histories,  testimonies, 
and  pamphlets  has  brought  to  light  many  truly  heroic 
figures  of  the  Reformation.  His  undogmatic  approach  has 
allowed  him  to  resurrect  men  and  women  who  never  fit 
into  one  denomination,  such  as  Servetus,  David  Joris,  Cas- 
tellio,  and  Ochino.  Rather  than  record  the  facts  alone,  he 
has  revealed  the  passionate  drama  of  the  lives  of  persecuted 
believers.  In  his  Women  of  the  Reformation,  Volume  I,  he 
offers  the  trial  of  a Dutch  Mennonite  follower  of  Menno 
Simons,  Elizabeth  Dirks. 

Examiners:  Are  our  children  then  damned  because  they  are 
baptized? 

Elizabeth:  No,  my  lords.  Ear  be  it  from  me  to  judge  the 
children. 

Examiners:  Do  you  think  that  you  are  saved  by  baptism? 
Elizabeth:  No,  my  lords.  All  the  water  in  the  sea  cannot 
save  me.  All  my  salvation  is  in  Christ,  who 
has  commanded  me  to  love  the  Lord,  my 
God,  and  my  neighbor  as  myself. 

She  would  not  implicate  others,  and  she  was  drowned 
in  a saek  in  1549. 

Bainton  has  contributed  to  Mennonite  Life,  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review,  and  The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist 
Vision,  which  was  a Festschrift  for  Harold  S.  Bender.  More 
important  than  his  pioneering  research  has  been  his  forty 
years  of  teaching  his  methods  to  his  students  at  Yale.  No 
one  forgets  his  dramatic  lectures,  in  which  he  delivers  with 
great  emotion,  from  memory,  the  words  of  historical  fig- 
ures. Retired  now,  he  is  remembered  for  expecting  his 
students  to  learn  new  languages  whenever  they  came  across 
untranslated  material. 

The  labors  of  Bainton  have  given  America  scores  of 
energetic  and  tolerant  historians,  many  of  whom  have  con- 
tinued his  research  on  the  Anabaptists  and  the  radicals. 
Some  of  them  are  Eranklin  Littell,  Paul  Schwab,  Prank 
Wray,  and  Lowell  Zuck.  Because  of  Roland  Bainton,  millions 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  contributions  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  prophets.  He  comments,  ‘‘All  I can  say  is  that  I 
may  have  done  a little  sparking.  But  more  important  is  the 
change  in  the  interest  in  our  time  which  sees  its  antece- 
dents among  the  rebels  of  the  past.  ” 
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A Search  for  Renewal 


by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


By  chance  I happened  to  be  part  of  a discussion  at 
which  three  overseas  Mennonite  churchmen  were  ques- 
tioning American  church  leaders  about  the  church.  They 
were  looking  for  models  for  renewal. 

Each  came  from  a small  congregation  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  members.  All  lived  in  the  highly  affluent  and  suc- 
cessful country  of  Japan,  where  technocracy  has  edged  out 
religion.  How  can  Christianity  best  be  nurtured  in  such 
an  atmosphere? 

The  men  knew  about  the  mass  religious  movements  which 
have  swept  American  society,  such  as  Campus  Crusade  and 
the  Billy  Graham  evangelistic  crusades.  They  wanted  to 
know  more  about  how  the  Spirit  moves  in  less  spec- 
tacular ways.  Where  is  the  church  alive?  Where  is  it  grow- 
ing? Where  is  renewal  taking  place? 

As  I listened,  my  first  reaction  was  that  these  men  had 
come  to  the  wrong  country  for  answers.  Some  churchmen 
see  America  as  a post-Christian  nation.  Second,  it  flitted 
through  my  mind  that  renewal  is  an  outdated  term  reaching 
into  the  sixties  when  the  institutionalized  church  became 
the  whipping  boy  for  a disillusioned  generation.  Bitual, 
form,  and  structure  were  all  suspect.  The  plea  was  to  let 
go  of  structures  to  give  the  Spirit  room  to  work. 

But  the  search  for  renewal  is  still  with  us,  though  the 
language  has  changed.  At  one  time  the  church  spoke 
of  revival.  Today  the  key  words  are  believers  church, 
peoplehood,  caring  community,  koinonia  fellowship,  dis- 
cipling.  And  sometimes  Anabaptism.  And  at  that  word,  some 
people  balk.  “I’m  sick  of  the  word,”  one  person  told  me. 
“I  hope  I never  hear  it  again.  ” His  feeling  was 
echoed  by  others. 

So  I sleuthed  around  for  a few  days  to  uncover  why  the 
term  Anabaptism  gets  that  kind  of  reaetion. 

“Some  people  confuse  Anabaptism  with  Mennonitism,  ” 
one  person  told  me.  To  him  it  had  too  many  ethnic  and 
cultural  overtones.  “I  don’t  call  myself  a Mennonite  or 
an  Anabaptist,  ” one  young  man  said.  “I  call  myself  a 
Christian.  ” Others  object  to  the  term  because  sometimes 
it  never  moves  from  the  level  of  theological  discussion 
to  the  ruts  and  bumps  of  life. 

I talked  then  to  a longtime  missionary,  home  on  fur- 


lough from  Spain.  He  saw  two  kinds  of  renewal  move- 
ments evident  in  our  society  with,  of  course,  many  varia- 
tions and  combinations. 

One  kind  grips  and  warms  the  heart,  but  requires  no 
serious  self-criticism  of  behavior  and  lifestyles.  Such  re- 
newal allows  people  to  live  as  they  have  always  lived. 
It  involves  no  painful  repentance  and  no  social  adjustments. 
It  does  not  result  in  a deeper  sense  of  discipleship  or  com- 
mitment to  brotherhood. 

“This  kind  of  renewal  is  easy,”  he  told  me,  because 
it  allows  people  to  remain  “conservative  ” in  their  views. 
Little  changes  but  their  feelings. 

But  he  talked  about  another  kind  of  renewal  — the  kind 
in  which  the  believer  is  able  to  discern  the  inadequacy 
of  a lifestyle  shaped  by  the  times  rather  than  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  or  she  rediscovers  in  repentance  and  vital 
obedience  the  way  of  Jesus.  Such  renewal  has  serious  im- 
plications for  thorough  changes  in  ethical,  social,  and  spiri- 
tual life. 

Benewal,  in  his  thinking,  demanded  an  intentional  change 
in  lifestyle  and  a firm  resistance  to  the  temptation  to  move 
up  the  ladder  of  affluence  and  power.  “Plain  biblical 
Christians  ” may  fail  to  see  this. 

Such  renewal  is  painful,  and  therefore  not  very  popular. 
But  the  Anabaptists  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago 
saw  the  need  for  such  change.  They  recognized  the 
spiritual  stagnation,  corruption,  and  oppression  of  their  age 
and  dared  to  separate  themselves  from  these  evils  and  re- 
turn to  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

In  this  way  we  must  be  like  Anabaptists,  said  my  mis- 
sionary friend.  We  too  must  see  what  is  taking  place  in 
our  society  and  return  to  Christ’s  teachings  with  more 
than  piety.  Yet  clearly,  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  see 
themselves  as  the  poor,  oppressed,  powerless  citizens 
of  the  Third  World  view  them.  To  the  average  American 
churchperson,  the  American  Christian  way  of  life  seems 
sensibly  Christian  and  the  Anabaptist  model  ridiculously 
outdated. 

Yet  the  Japanese  churchmen  were  obviously  looking  for 
models  for  renewal  which  would  bring  grow  th  to  the  church. 
How  great  the  pain  did  not  seem  to  be  an  issue. 
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Authority  and  Faith, 
Issues  in  1977 


church  news 


Meeting  at  Lombard  Sept.  28-30,  the 
General  Board  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
selected  two  issues  for  consideration  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  at  Estes  Park 
June  18-24.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
authority  and  leadership  roles  in  the 
church.  The  second:  affirming  our 

faith,  being  accountable  to  it,  and  wit- 
nessing. 

These  are  the  themes  in  general, 
but  the  wording  will  be  refined.  People 
were  chosen  to  serve  on  task  forces  for 
the  preparation  of  statements,  but  the 
names  will  be  released  at  a later  date. 

Of  some  significance  was  the  approval 
and  further  planning  for  a meeting  of 
conference  leaders,  approximately  four 
from  each  district  conference,  which 
will  be  held  Dec.  7-10  at  the  Cabrini 
Center,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  near  Chicago’s 
O' Hare  Airport.  At  this  special  meeting, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  ser- 
vices which  are  to  be  provided  to  congre- 


Park  \'iew  Mennonite  Church,  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  will  host  a two-day  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Historic  Peace  Churches 
on  Nov.  13  and  14  to  discuss  the  Chris- 
tian response  to  the  growing  militarism 
in  our  society. 

Richard  C.  Detweiler,  dean  of  Eas- 
tern Mennonite  Seminary,  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
will  explain  why  issues  like  militarism 
are  matters  of  religious  concern  to  non- 
resistant  followers  of  Christ.  Detweiler 
has  made  a study  of  Mennonite  teaching 
on  peace  and  is  the  author  of  Mennonite 
Statements  on  Peace  1919-1966,  pub- 
lished by  Herald  Press. 

Delton  Franz  of  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Committee  Peace  Section,  Washington 
Office,  will  report  on  current  develop- 
ments. He  is  expected  to  deal  with  such 
issues  as  arms  sales,  arms  and  foreign  aid 
and  the  militarx  budget,  and  to  lead 
discussion  of  the  problem  from  a biblical 
perspective. 

Samuel  Levering,  a minister  among 


gations  by  district  conferences  and  the 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 

The  General  Board  reviewed  the  fi- 
nancial report  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  1976  fiscal  year  and  noted  the 
deficit  of  $30,000.  The  Board  then  ap- 
proved a fund-raising  plan  to  have  this 
deficit  eliminated  by  January,  1977. 

Due  to  increasing  interest  in  litigation, 
the  Board  approved  a litigation  study 
plan.  Over  ten  years  ago,  such  a study 
was  recommended  but  never  completed. 
A committee  was  selected  to  carry 
out  this  study  and  it  only  awaits  ac- 
ceptance by  the  prospective  members  to 
begin  work. 

Preliminary  studies  were  carried  out 
on  the  location  of  associate  secretaries’ 
offices  and  the  church’s  relationship  to 
Mennonite  Renewal  Services  at  the  next 
assembly.  The  Christmas  Sharing  Fund 
for  this  year  will  go  toward  the  sup- 
port of  minority  projects. 


Friends  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting  (Conservative),  a farmer  and  a 
member  of  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation,  will  share  Quaker 
concerns  in  these  areas.  He  has  been 
working  for  some  years  on  efforts  to  give 
all  peoples  of  the  world  an  equitable 
share  of  the  resources  of  the  sea  through 
international  law  and  will  speak  from 
broad  experience  in  dealing  with  both 
national  and  international  issues  in  the 
nonresistant  following  of  Christ. 

Betsy  Beyler  of  the  MCC  Peace  Section 
Washington  Office  will  report  on  current 
meetings  of  members  of  the  Historic 
Peace  Churches  which  she  had  attended. 

Members  of  the  Park  View  congrega- 
tion and  other  Virginia  Mennonite,  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  and  Quaker  groups  will 
participate  in  worship  and  discussion  to- 
gether during  the  two  days.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  develop  response  to 
peace  issues  on  a congregational  level 
and  to  encourage  dialogue  among  Menno- 
nites,  Quakers,  and  Brethren. 


Haylift  Aids  Drought- 
Stricken  Herds 

In  response  to  a severe  hay  shortage 
in  limited  areas  of  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  Menno- 
nite Disaster  Service  (MDS)  workers  in 
nearby  areas  have  implemented  “Oper- 
ation Haylift”  to  send  hay  from  their 
farm  communities  to  drought-affected 
farmers. 

Because  of  lack  of  rain  some  cattle 
farmers  in  North  Central  U.S.  have 
run  out  of  hay  and  do  not  expect  another 
crop  until  summer  1977.  Those  hardest 
hit  have  already  sold  their  beef  or  dairy 
herds  in  face  of  financial  failure. 

To  prevent  more  farmers  from  selling 
their  herds,  the  Iowa  MDS  unit  began 
Operation  Haylift  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. So  far  the  Iowa  unit  has  sent 
32  semitrailer  loads  of  hay  (500  bales 
per  load)  to  areas  in  central  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  and  northeastern  Iowa.  The 
free  hay  is  distributed  to  anyone  who 
needs  it,  regardless  of  church  affiliation. 
Transportation  costs  are  shared  by  the 
government  and  the  farmers  who  receive 
the  hay. 

Word  of  the  problem  rapidly  spread 
to  MDS  units  in  other  areas.  Orie  Yoder, 
Shipshewana,  Ind.,  said  an  MDS  chairman 
from  Wisconsin  phoned  him  to  explain 
the  project  in  Iowa  and  tell  him  of  the 
need  for  similar  help  in  Wisconsin.  Yoder, 
chairman  for  MDS  Region  II,  told  local 
workers  of  the  need. 

“The  response  we  re  getting  through 
Indiana  is  terrific,”  he  said.  Churches 
have  donated  money,  hay  balers,  and  time 
to  bale  and  load  the  hay.  The  workers 
are  presently  involved  in  sending  the 
third  cutting  of  alfalfa  to  western  and 
central  Wisconsin.  “What’s  in  the  barns 
we  ll  haul  later,  ” Yoder  said. 

The  Illinois  and  western  Ohio  MDS 
unit,  also  in  Region  II,  will  support  In- 
diana MDS  workers  in  their  efforts.  The 
Borderland  unit  in  western  Ontario  and 
lake  regions  of  Minnesota  will  also 
send  hay  to  Wisconsin. 

Now's  the  Time 
for  Peacemaking 

A Historic  Peace  Churches  committee 
is  planning  a “New  Call  to  Peacemaking.” 

The  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  emphasis 
is  a two-year  program  which  will  include 
a series  of  regional  conferences  involving 
Mennonites,  Quakers,  and  Brethren,  cul- 
minating in  a continentwide  conference 
Oct.  5-9,  1978, 

Mennonite  agencies  which  have  been  in- 
vited to  participate  are  the  Council  of 
Moderators  and  Secretaries,  the  peace 
and  social  concerns  committee  of  MCC 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee  participants  in  the  Sept.  7-17  orientation  held  at  Akron,  Pa.,  head- 
quarters, left  to  right  : first  row:  Dorothy  Beidler  and  Marta  and  Ken,  Rose  Yoder,  Brenda  Jewitt, 
Martha  Neufeld,  Karen,  Joel  Gross,  Ken,  Leona  Goering  Gingerich,  Duane,  Cecelia  Wyse,  Van- 
essa Yoder,  Debbie  Keppler,  Dawn  Buckwalter,  Sally  and  Russ  Leinbach  and  Greta;  second  row: 
Luke  Beidler,  Leonard  Jewitt,  Kent  Kauffman,  Dave  Kempf,  Eugene  Slagell,  Lonnie  Slagell,  Scott 
Coates,  Steve  Mumaw,  Gene  Stoltzfus,  Doug  Yoder,  Bill  Keppler,  Wayne  Miller. 


(Canada),  the  peace  and  social  concerns 
committee  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  the 
General  Conference  s peace  and  social 
concerns  reference  council. 

New  Call  to  Peacemaking  developed  out 
of  the  Faith  and  Life  Movement  of  the 
Friends  and  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Secretaries  and  Superintendents 
Conference,  a group  of  American  Friends 
yearly  meeting  executives  which  meets 
annually.  The  Friends  began  planning  by 
themselves  but  decided  during  the  planning 
process  to  invite  the  involvement  of  the 
' Mennonites  and  Brethren  as  well. 

Representatives  of  all  three  groups  met 
in  June  and  set  four  goals  for  the  two- 
year  program  of  study  and  conferences: 

|-  — Spiritual  rededication  to  the  peace 

I witness , which  is  central  to  the  gospel. 

’ — A search  for  means  of  international 

ii  conflict  resolution. 

‘ — Development  of  alternatives  to  war. 

I — Witness  to  government  against  mili- 
( tarism. 

“Some  of  us  feel  this  is  a strategic 
j time  for  peace-loving  people,’  wrote 
j Norval  Hadley  of  the  Northwest  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  “There  has  never 
; been  a time  when  war  was  less  popular 
! or  less  productive.  We  don  t have  a major 
f war  in  the  U S.  right  now  to  prejudice 
! issues.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  church 
I which  believes  the  gospel  speaks  to  society 
I as  well  as  individuals  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions: If  it’s  wrong  to  fight,  what  is 
1 right?  If  war  is  not  the  answer  for  solv- 
' ing  desperate  conflict,  what  is?  Now  is 
t the  time  for  us  to  give  a positive  alterna- 
tive to  fighting.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  total  planning 
K group  is  set  for  Oct.  26-27  in  Elgin,  111. 
— Lois  Barrett 


2,600  People  Visit 
Tabernacle,  Record  High 

More  than  2,600  persons  visited  the 
M OSes  Tabernacle  Reproduction  adjacent 
to  the  Mennonite  Information  Center  east 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  during  the  month  of 
August. 

Lloyd  Eby,  of  the  Information  Center, 
responsible  for  the  tabernacle,  reported  the 
all-time  high  for  tourists  visiting  the 
tabernacle  in  any  one  month  since  its 
opening  in  May  1975. 

During  1975,  visitors  to  the  tabernacle 
were  mostly  Mennonites  and  local  people; 
this  year  the  number  of  persons  from  a 
distance,  including  many  Jewish  people,  has 
increased  remarkably.  Both  Jews  and 
Christians  find  a visit  to  the  tabernacle 
an  experience  in  worship. 

Glen  Sell,  one  of  the  tour  guides  at  the 
tabernacle,  reported  that  people  often  re- 
main behind  after  the  lecture  to  discuss 
what  the  visit  has  meant  to  them.  One 
woman  was  so  impressed  that  she  did  not 
want  to  continue  her  bus  tour.  “Take  me 
home,”  she  begged  the  bus  driver. 
‘I’ve  seen  enough;  the  tabernacle  is  worth 
my  entire  tour.  ” 

West  Bank  Tensions 
Hit  School 

Although  the  Mennonite  Secondary 
School  at  Beit  Jala  in  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  tries  to  operate  quietly  out- 
side the  political  turmoil  which  boils 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  recent 
events  have  brought  political  tensions 
closer  to  the  school. 


Near  midnight,  on  Aug.  1,  from  600 
to  800  Israeli  soldiers  gathered  at  the 
summit  of  a mountain  near  the  location 
of  the  Mennonite  Secondary  School  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  night  fenced  off 
125  acres  of  land  owned  privately  by 
approximately  50  residents  of  Beit  Jala 
and  area  farmers. 

Contacting  the  Bethlehem  military  gov- 
ernor the  next  morning  for  an  explana- 
tion, Bishara  Daoud,  the  mavor  of  Beit 
Jal  a,  was  told  that  the  land  had  been 
taken  for  “security  purposes. 

The  mayor  indicated  that  neither 
the  municipality  nor,  to  his  knowledge, 
the  Israelis  possessed  a document  indi- 
cating a legal  transfer  of  a title  for  the 
land.  However,  appeals  to  Israeli 
higher  authorities  on  the  part  of  the 
mayor  and  the  landowners  were  met  with 
inattention  and  refusals. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  on  July  14,  Khader 
Abdullah  Issa  Nimmer,  teacher  at  the 
Mennonite  Secondary  School,  who  was 
serving  a four-year  prison  term  on  po- 
litical charges,  was  killed  by  another 
prisoner. 

According  to  prison  officials  and 
prisoners  released  since  his  death,  another 
prisoner  convicted  of  multiple  murders 
who  had  access  to  the  storeroom  con- 
taining prison  knives  went  into  a rage 
and  vented  his  anger  with  a knife  on 
the  nearest  person,  which  happened  to 
be  Issa.  Issa  died  while  being  trans- 
ported by  helicopter  to  a hospital  along 
with  another  prisoner  who  also  received 
stab  wounds.  Prison  officials  moved  the 
assailant  to  another  prison  with  higher 
security. 

Fellow  prisoners  were  reported  to  be 
particularly  sad  about  his  death,  since 
Issa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best- 
liked  prisoners  among  his  fellow  inmates. 

Aid  to  Rhodesian 
Protected  Villages 
Approved 

During  their  Sept.  22-23  meeting,  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  Executive 
Committee  approved  a recommendation 
to  give  $17,500  in  aid  to  black  Rhode- 
sians living  in  “protected  villages.’  The 
money  will  be  used  by  Rhodesian  Chris- 
tian agencies  with  both  black  and  white 
leaders  for  educational  assistance,  ship- 
ment of  used  clothing  and  the  purchase 
of  local  food  supplies  and  antimalarial 
medicine.  $12,500  of  the  aid  will  be  sent 
immediately  to  Rhodesia,  while  arrange- 
ments for  the  rest  are  still  in  process. 

Protected  villages  are  being  set  up 
by  the  Rhodesian  government  along  its 
borders  with  Mozambique  and  Zambia. 
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Guerrilla  forces  operating  out  of  these 
two  countries  are  fighting  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Zimbabwe,  the  African  name 
for  Rhodesia,  from  the  minority  white 
government. 

Government  officials  tell  the  villagers 
that  they  are  being  protected  against 
terrorists.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
government  wants  to  control  the  black 
population  in  these  areas.  Villagers  are 
placed  on  plots  20  meters  square  in 
enclosed  areas.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  enclosures  except  during 
the  daylight  hours,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  allowed  to  leave  only  to  collect 
firewood. 

According  to  Don  Nissly,  MCC  country 
representative  in  Swaziland  who  met  in 
Rhodesia  with  the  leaders  of  Christian 
agencies,  conditions  in  the  protected 
villages  are  in  a state  of  crisis.  Water 
supplies  are  limited  and  unsafe  and 
malnutrition,  dysentery,  and  malaria  are 
widespread. 

Hastily  erected  huts  are  not  adequate 
protection  against  the  cold  weather  of 
the  dry  season.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
rains  in  October,  an  upsurge  of  activity 
by  Zimbabwean  guerrillas  is  expected, 
Nissly  reported  that  the  villagers  are 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Rhodesian  government  and 
the  guerrillas.  The  villagers  fear  both 
forces. 

Blosser  to  Study 
Jubilee  Idea 

Don  and  Carolyn  Blosser  along  with 
children,  Lois,  John,  Kathy,  Sandra,  and 
Miriam,  have  arrived  in  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  where  Don  will  be  involved  in 
a two-year  graduate  program  in  New 
Testament  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

Blosser,  pastor  of  Akron  Mennonite 
Church,  Akron,  Pa.,  until  leaving  for 
Scotland,  plans  for  focus  on  the  economic, 
social,  and  spiritual  implications  of  Jubilee 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  based  on  Luke 
4.18-19. 

The  Blossers’  decision  to  go  to  Scot- 
land was  made  after  a long  period  of 
searching  and  testing  for  gifts  beginning 
with  the  need  for  New  Testament  teach- 
ers presented  at  Assembly  ’75  and  contin- 
uing with  church  leaders  and  the  Akron 
Mennonite  congregation. 

The  result  of  the  process  was  a strong 
affirmation  of  Don  Blosser’ s teaching  gifts. 
The  Akron  congregation  is  supporting 
their  affirmation  with  a pledge  to  contri- 
bute to  the  Blossers’  financial  support 
while  they  are  in  Scotland. 

Left  without  a pastor,  Akron  Menno- 
nite Church  has  hired  congregation  mem- 
ber Marion  Preheim  to  serve  part  time  as 


congregational  coordinator,  providing 
leadership  along  with  congregational  ehair- 
person  John  Grasse.  Urbane  Peaehey  has 
been  appointed  chairperson  of  the  Pas- 
toral Selection  Committee,  which  will  cor- 
respond with  anyone  interested  in  pastor- 
ing  the  eongregation. 

Anabaptist  Center 
Planned  in  japan 

A new  Anabaptist  center  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  is  being  planned  by  an  inter- 
Mennonite  group  in  that  country. 

Verney  Unruh,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church  secretary  for  Asia,  who 
just  returned  from  a month  in  the  Far 
East,  said  he  had  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Center  on  Sept.  3 in  Tokyo. 

The  Center,  which  would  include  the 
Robert  Friedmann  library,  would  not  be 
a school  as  such  but  might  offer  short- 
term courses  for  chureh  leaders  and 
others. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are  Takashi  Yamada  and  Hiroshi  Yan- 
ada  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Christian 
Church  Conference  (General  Conference- 
related),  Takio  Tanase  and  Charles 
Shenk  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church, 
and  Gan  Sakakibara  and  John  Graybill 
of  the  Greater  Tokyo  Cooperative  Evan- 
gelism Committee  (which  includes  Men- 
nonite Church,  General  Conferenee  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
representatives). 

Among  the  possibilities  for  the  Center 
are  the  loaning  of  professors  from  As- 
sociated Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  and  the  participation  of 
church  leaders  from  Taiwan. 


Liza's  Aftermath  Surveyed 

Two  Mennonite  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
workers  will  make  an  exploratory  trip  to 
the  Baja  California  peninsula  in  Mexico 
to  survey  damage  caused  by  recent  Hur- 
ricane Liza.  Winds  of  up  to  100  miles 
per  hour  swept  Liza  aeross  the  penin- 
sula on  Oct.  1 leaving  70,000  homeless 
and  1,000  dead. 

Art  Driedger,  former  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Manitoba)  direetor,  has  worked 
with  disasters  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 
He  and  John  Jantzi,  chairman  of  MDS 
region  IV,  left  for  the  Baja  in  early  Oeto- 
ber  to  explore  the  possibility  of  MDS  in- 
volvement in  the  cleanup. 

Although  some  personnel  and  funding 
for  the  possible  MDS  project  will  come 
from  North  America,  MDS  hopes  Menno- 
nites  from  Mexico  will  help  with  the  work 
as  they  did  after  the  Guatemala  earth- 
quake. Driedger  will  contact  the  Old 


Colony  Mennonites  in  northern  Mexico 
and  Belize. 

Soviet  Minority  Appeals 
for  Emigration  Rights 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  German- 
speaking people  from  Soviet  Kirgizia 
nearly  all  of  them  of  Russian  Mennonite 
origin,  have  sent  a declaration  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  asking  for  permission  to 
emigrate.  Copies  have  been  addressed  to 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  and  to  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers in  Western  countries  such  as  England, 
France,  and  Italy. 

The  letter  covering  the  list  of  signa- 
tures bases  its  emigration  request  on  the 
declaration  of  human  rights  adopted  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1973  and  on  the 
published  final  act  of  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment which  appeared  in  Pravda  Aug. 
2,  1975.  This  cover  letter,  which  was 
apparently  used  in  collecting  signatures, 
names  both  East  and  West  Germany  as 
homelands.  Without  exception,  however, 
all  the  signatories  have  indicated  West 
Germany  as  preferred  place  of  residence. 

Although  not  all  the  signatories  list 
the  number  of  their  dependents,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  are  speaking  on  be- 
half of  more  than  1,675  persons.  Actually 
the  signatures  come  from  only  a small 
section  of  the  Kirgizian  republic  centered 
in  the  capital  city  of  Frunze.  Aside  from 
71  signatories  from  Frunz  itself,  there 
were  68  from  the  village  of  Tel’mann, 
Chuiski  Raion,  and  59  from  Rot  Front 
in  the  same  raion,  or  district.  Rot  Front 
is  the  former  Gruenfeld  village  founded 
by  Mennonites  just  before  collectivization 
took  place  in  1930.  Names  such  as  Klas- 
sen,  Falk,  Penner,  Kroeker,  Loewen,  Pet- 
ers, and  Thiessen  identify  the  signatories 
as  being  of  Russian  Mennonite  origin. 

All  these  signatures  represent  per- 
sons who  have  applied  for  emigration 
through  regular  channels  and  have  been 
refused.  Many  have  been  waiting  since 
1972.  Some  of  these  received  no  answer, 
and  others  were  refused  but  reapplied. 
A few  from  the  village  of  Tokmak  needed 
a full  page  to  summarize  the  number  of 
times  that  they  had  applied  and  received 
an  unsatisfactory  answer. 

There  are  also  a signifieant  number  who 
list  1956  as  the  year  when  they  first 
applied  for  an  exit  permit.  That  these 
should  still  have  hope  is  remarkable.  In 
short,  all  of  the  signatories  are  special 
cases,  persons  whose  patienee  has  been 
exhausted  from  following  the  regular 
bureaucratic  route  and  who  have  now 
appealed  directly  to  the  eentral  party 
leadership  to  make  good  on  its  signature 
to  the  Helsinki  Aecord. 
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Herald  Press: 

A Child’s  Delight! 


CHINESE  EYES  by  Marjorie 
Waybill  develops  understanding 
for  children  of  different  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  in  this  de- 
lightfully illustrated  picture  book. 
Cloth,  $5.95. 


STRAIGHT  MARK  is  the  latest  novel  by  Dorothy  Hamilton.  Mark 
Owens,  his  friends  and  teachers  work  together  to  understand  the 
problems  of  drugs  and  how  to  counteract  the  drug  situation  at 
their  school.  Hardcover,  $3.50;  Softcover,  $2.50. 


WINTER  GIRL  by  Dorothy  Hamilton  explores  and  re- 
solves the  problem  of  jealousy  between  two  sisters. 
Hardcover,  $3.50;  Softcover,  $2.50. 


AFRICAN  ADVENTURE  by  Marian  Hostetler  tells  of  a 
family  who  travel  to  Africa  to  help  the  people  of  Chad 
grow  food.  Hardcover,  $3.50;  Softcover,  $2.50. 


THE  SECRET  CHURCH  by  Louise  A.  Vernon 
is  about  the  Anabaptists  during  the 
Reformation.  The  commitment,  challenge 
and  danger  of  a church  trying  to  be  free. 
Hardcover,  $2.50;  Softcover,  $1 .95. 


nWRK 


FREEDOM  FROM  BONDAGE  by  Anobel 
Armour  is  a story  based  on  the  life  of 
Frederick  Douglass  who  made  the  journey 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  from  the  South  to 
the  North,  and  from  plantation  to  orator’s 
platform  in  the  1 800s.  Paperback,  $1 .00. 


WELFARE  KID  by  Dave  Hill  tells  what  it  is 
like  growing  up  in  foster  homes,  seemingly 
unwanted.  In  the  end  Johnny  Nolan  finds  a 
family.  Hardcover,  $3.50. 


WALK  SAFE  THROUGH 
THE  JUNGLE  by  Katharine 
E.  Matchette  is  the  adven- 
turesome story  of  Me- 
thodistmissionary J.  Paul 
Stamerinthe  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Hardcover,  $3.50, 
Softcover,  $2.50. 


HENRY'S  RED  SEA  by  Barbara 
Smucker  is  the  dramatic  and  cou- 
rageous true  story  of  a train-load 
of  Mennonite  refugees  escaping 
from  Russia  after  World  War  II. 
Softcover,  $2.50. 


hP  HPfSlIH  Pl*OCC  Scottdale,  PA  15683 
ncicliu  riCOO  Kitchener,  on  N2G4MS 

A Consistent  Record  of  High  Quality  Christian  Literature. 
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Because  of  the  strike  at  United  Parcel 
Service,  much  of  the  material  they  have 
been  handling  is  being  sent  through  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  This  extra  volume 
of  work  is  causing  delay  in  delivery  of 
parcels,  and  other  bulk  mail.  Delivery  of 
Sunday  school  and  similar  materials  from 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  has  already 
been  delayed.  No  immediate  solution  to 
the  strike  seems  possible,  so  greater  de- 
lays may  be  experienced  during  the  follow- 
ing months.  The  Publishing  House  will 
mail  materials  earlier  than  normal  when 
possible,  but  this  will  not  completely 
solve  the  problem. 

Thirty  tons  of  powdered  skim  milk  are 
being  prepared  for  an  October  shipment 
to  victims  of  the  Lebanese  war.  The  milk 
was  contributed  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  and  will  be 
released  through  the  Middle  East  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  the  shipment  and 
will  also  be  sending  500  cartons  of  beef 
and  a supply  of  fabric  to  Lebanon  along 
with  the  larger  shipment.  Included  in  the 
shipment,  too,  will  be  medicines.  Urbane 
Peachey,  Middle  East  director,  will  visit 
Lebanon  in  November  and  December, 
if  circumstances  permit,  to  plan  for  ex- 
panded relief  efforts  in  the  country. 


Robert  C.  Lehman  checks  a calibrated  meter  read- 
out of  EMC’s  total  energy  demands  at  the  “energy 
awareness  center”  he  set  up  in  the  science  center. 


Robert  C.  Lehman,  professor  of  physi- 
cal science  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  school  to 
spend  his  sabbatical  year  scrutinizing 
its  utilities  needs  and  recommending  ways 
to  save  energy  and  money.  This  sum- 
mer Lehman  saved  the  school  $4,000 
through  simple  conservation  measures. 
Among  the  new  conservation  measures 
Lehman  is  exploring  are  installing  solar 
hot  water  preheaters,  using  “phantom 
tubes’ ' which  increase  the  life  of  regu- 


lar flourescent  bulbs  by  80  percent, 
installing  slot  light  switches  around  cam- 
pus, and  modifying  the  cooling  system  in 
the  science  center. 

John  E.  Sharp  has 

been  appointed  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Edu- 
cation staff  associate 
with  primary  respon- 
sibilities in  communi- 
cations at  his  Green- 
croft  Center  office 
in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
He  is  a 1976  gradu- 
ate of  Goshen  (Ind. ) 
College  with  a ma- 
jor in  communica- 
tions. John  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mich- 
ele Miller  of  Goshen,  Indiana,  are  active 
in  the  Clinton  Frame  congregation. 

A first  annual  fly-in  fellowship  is 
planned  for  Oct.  24  at  Pleasant  Valley 
Mennonite  Church,  Harper,  Kan.  You 
can  walk  from  your  plane  to  the  church 
on  the  north  end  of  the  turf  runway 
at  Deweze  Airstrip  one-fourth  mile  SE 
of  Harper,  10  miles  from  any  VOR  112.9 
on  035  degrees,  or  land  on  a paved  run- 
way at  Harper  Municipal  one  mile  from 
the  church.  Phone  from  the  airport  and 
transportation  will  be  provided.  Sunday 
school  begins  at  10:00  a. m.  and  worship 
at  11:00.  There  will  be  a free  light 
lunch.  The  flight  school  personnel  from 
Hesston  College  will  share  in  an  after- 
lunch program.  Write  Bob  Zehr,  Pleasant 
Valley  Church,  Harper,  KS  67085. 

The  East  Fairview  Church,  near  Mil- 
ford, Neb.,  celebrated  its  100th  anniver- 
sary Aug.  22  and  has  a congregational 
history  available  to  interested  persons. 
It  contains  pictures  of  12  to  15  pastors 
who  have  served  the  church.  Cost  is 
$1.25,  including  postage.  Write  to  Eva 
Yeackley  at  Milford. 

The  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries 

announces  a Middle  East  Study  Tour 
for  June  12  to  July  4 next  year.  Itiner- 
ary will  include  nearly  two  weeks  in 
Israel  and  other  regions  of  interest  to 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  scholars. 
An  optional  two-week  field  archaeology 
experience  is  being  arranged.  The  tour 
is  open  to  students,  pastors,  and  all 
others  who  desire  firsthand  experience 
and  exposure  to  biblical  geography 
and  history.  Gospel  Herald  readers  may 
write  either  Associated  Mennonite  Bibli- 
cal Seminaries  or  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary. 

The  communication  department  at 

Goshen  College  has  received  a gift  from 
IBM  of  13  videocassettes  of  Behind 
the  Lines,  a program  produced  by  WNET, 
New  York,  and  distributed  by  the  Public 


Broadcasting  System.  The  gift  resulted 
from  inquiry  by  Stuart  W.  Showalter,  as- 
sociate professor  of  communication, 
about  ordering  the  cassettes.  The  Behind 
the  Lines  series  focuses  on  current 
issues  in  journalism.  Harrison  Salisbury, 
the  program  host,  interviews  journalists 
and  other  people  responsible  for  public 
affairs.  Program  guests  include  David 
Halberstam,  Daniel  Schorr,  William  Sa- 
fire,  and  Woodward  and  Bernstein. 


Florence  and  Roger  Richer  and  family 


Roger  and  Florence  Richer,  Upland, 
Calif.,  have  accepted  a call  to  serve  as 
a pastoral  team  at  First  Mennonite 
Church  in  Denver,  Colo.  Florence  was 
recently  licensed  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Conference.  Their  address  is  13530 
W.  Dakota  Place,  Lakewood,  Denver, 
CO  80228.  Both  have  degrees  in  coun- 
seling. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  1,007 
full-  and  part-time  students  enrolled 
for  its  fall  term,  the  largest  number 
in  its  60-year  history,  according  to  final 
figures  released  on  Sept.  29  by  James  R. 
Bomberger,  EMC  registrar.  Bomberger 
said  EMC  has  945  full-  and  62  part-time 
students,  making  it  the  first  time  the  total 
college  enrollment  has  ever  exceeded 
1,000.  Last  fall  EMC  had  a total  en- 
rollment of  969  students,  he  added.  J. 
David  Yoder,  director  of  admissions,  at- 
tributed the  increase  to  “more  applica- 
tions from  new  and  transfer  students 
and  greater  retention.”  He  also  said 
more  students,  faculty,  and  persons  from 
the  supporting  constituency  have  been 
involved  in  the  admissions  process. 

A retreat  for  families  with  a mentally 
retarded  member  will  be  held  at  Camp 
Amigo,  Sturgis,  Mich.,  Nov.  19-21.  Nancy 
Williams,  clinical  psychologist  consultant 
in  development  in  mental  disability, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  will  be  speaking  about 
dealing  with  family  stress  situations.  For 
reservations  contact  Mrs.  Jerry  Maust, 


John  E.  Sharp 
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Goshen,  IN  46526,  or  phone  (219)  642- 
4512. 

Final  enrollment  figures  released  today 
indicate  1,214  students  are  attending  Go- 
shen College  this  fall.  Full-time  students 
number  1,075,  compared  to  1,113  stu- 
dents last  year,  a 3.5  percent  dip.  Sta- 
tistics show  part-time  enrollment  at  139, 
compared  to  152  a year  ago.  Fifty-eight 
students  are  now  studying  in  the  Central 
American  nations  of  Belize,  Haiti,  and 
Costa  Rica  in  the  Study-Service  Tri- 
mester program. 

Two  chorus  presentations  and  au- 
thentic literary  program  will  highlight 
Eastern  Mennonite  High  School’s  Home- 
coming Weekend,  Oct.  22-24.  Class  re- 
unions will  be  held  Saturday  morning 
and  afternoon. 

Jay  Ervin  Fox  was  ordained  a minis- 
ter on  Aug.  1 to  assist  in  the  ministry 
at  Fairview  Mennonite  Church  in  Read- 
ing, Pa.  Melvin  Delp  brought  the  ordina- 
tion message  and  Luke  L.  Horst  gave  the 
charge. 

Glen  D.  Martin  was  ordained  a minis- 
ter on  Sept.  12  to  assist  in  the  ministry 
at  Gehmans  Mennonite  Church.  Elam 
Stauffer  brought  the  ordination  message. 
Luke  L.  Horst,  bishop,  gave  the  charge. 

The  Youth  Council  of  the  Mennonite 
Churches  in  New  York  City  arranged  a 
peace  seminar  at  Camp  Deerpark  Sept. 
3-6.  Designed  to  acquaint  inner-city 
youth  with  the  concepts  of  peacemaking 
and  nonresistance,  the  seminar  was 
sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, who  provided  Art  Griffin,  High-Aim 
Director  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 

! Elkhart,  as  resource  person.  John  Smuck- 
er,  pastor  of  Friendship  Community 
Church,  was  devotional  leader.  Forty 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  25  and  representing  six  churches 
in  NYC  registered. 

Special  meetings:  Correction:  Myron 
I Augsburger  will  not  be  holding  meetings 
at  North  Main  Street,  Nappanee,  Ind., 
Oct.  31  to  Nov.  4,  as  was  announced  in 
the  Sept.  28  issue,  p.  752.  James  S. 
Delp,  Catonsville,  Md.,  at  New  Holland, 
Pa.,  Nov.  14-21.  Charles  Ness,  Skippack, 
Pa.,  at  Stony  Brook,  York,  Pa.,  Nov.  10- 
14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Pigeon,  Mich.;  seven  at 
North  Lima,  Ohio;  three  at  Ridgeview, 
Gordonville,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  Etril  J.  Leinbach 

from  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  to  15350  CR  44, 
R.  4,  Goshen,  IN  46526.  Duane  Ginger- 
ich  from  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  R.  1, 
Lyndhurst,  VA  22952.  Phone:  942- 

7747.  William  G.  Lauver  from  R.  1,  to 
236  Maple  Avenue,  Bird  in  Hand,  PA 
17505  (this  is  a P.O.  change,  not  a 
change  in  location).  Glenn  Brubacher  to 
800  King  Street  East,  Kitchener,  Ont.  N2G 


2M6.  Clare  Wideman  to  Box  105,  St. 
Jacobs,  Ont.  NOB  2N0. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

“Mating  in  the  Faith”  by  Levi  Milller 
(Aug.  31)  has  left  a heavy  feeling  in  my 
chest. 

Although  he  is  quite  right  that  young  people 
are  basically  looking  for  a mate  wherever  they 
are,  and  I quite  agree  that  conference  and 
winter  Bible  schools  are  excellent  places  for 
Christian  young  people  to  meet,  I do  feel  Mr. 
Miller  has  buried  his  head  in  the  Mennonite 
sands. 

It  is  not  that  I am  unaware  of  the  value  of 
our  church’s  “commitment  to  peace,  community, 
sharing,  nonresistance,  and  service,”  however, 
our  faith,  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  value,  must 
be  based  first  on  Jesus  Christ  and  the  salva- 
tion that  is  ours  through  Him.  Mennonites 
have  no  edge  over  other  denominations  in  this. 

Marriages,  in  my  estimation,  are  not  mixed 
when  two  young  people  are  one  in  Christ  and 
sincerely  committed  to  follow  Him  in  every 
area  of  their  lives.  I see  no  need  that  “Men- 
nonites should  consciously  be  taught  to  mate 
with  Mennonites,”  so  long  as  they  are  taught 
to  male  with  sincere  believers.  — Ruth  Smith, 
Parkhill,  Ont. 

In  the  September  21  and  28  issues  of 
Gospel  Herald  we  found  that  our  supposedly 
educated  writers  feel  the  need  to  use  “comics  ’ 
to  illustrate  their  words  or  thoughts  or  ideas. 

For  as  much  as  we  appreciated  the  church 
news  and  good  items,  you  may  discontinue  our 
subscription  the  next  time  “comics”  appear  in 
it. 

“When  I became  a man,  I put  away  childish 
things”  (1  Cor.  13:11). 

We  appreciated  Katie  F.  Wiebe’s  and  Robert 
Baker’s  articles  very  much.  — Luke  and  Anna 
Mary  Weaver,  Ephrata,  Pa. 

1 would  like  to  comment  on  the  article 
“Mating  in  the  Faith”  by  Levi  Miller  (Aug. 
31). 

As  I started  reading  the  article  1 thought  he 
was  talking  about  Christians  marrying  non-Chris- 
tians, but  then  to  my  surprise  1 realized  he  was 
talking  about  marrying  within  the  Mennonite 
denomination.  1 must  say  I was  very  surprised 
and  somewhat  disappointed  in  this  article. 

1 feel  that  his  interpretation  of  “unequally 
yoked”  is  misquoted,  and  what  Paul  was  teaching 
us  in  that  section  of  Scripture  is  that  Christians 
should  marry  Christians.  As  a Mennonite  I 
married  a Pentecostal  — which  1 certainly  don’t 
feel  is  a tragedy.  After  all  what  is  important  — 
being  Mennonite  or  your  relationship  with  the 
Lord?  1 certainly  take  my  faith  seriously  — only 
my  faith  doesn’t  depend  on  denomination.  What 
is  important  is  my  daily  walk  with  God.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  try  to  “convert  ” my  hus- 
band to  the  Mennonite  denomination  — but 
rather  our  goal  is  to  live  a Christian  life  ac- 
cording to  the  guidelines  Jesus  has  set  for  us 
in  His  Word.  — Gwen  Huot,  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Please  keep  cartoons  out  of  our  church  paper. 

Maybe  they  have  a message  but  it  is  in  a 
language  that  I cannot  understand.  — Guy  W. 
Martin,  Goodville,  Pa. 

For  a long  time  I have  been  wondering  why 
the  magazine  you  edit  is  still  called  Gospel 
Herald.  In  going  through  a couple  hundred 
issues  I found  possibly  7 percent  of  the  contents 
that  I felt  were  classifiable  as  “Gospel.”  The 
Sept.  14  issue  constrains  me  to  write  the  letter 


I have  contemplated  for  some  months.  Besides 
the  Church  News  section,  there  was  only  one 
article,  a lengthy  one,  that  I can  only  call 
political,  entitled  “Vietnam  Vignettes.”  In  a 
previous  issue  was  one  on  free  education  in  a 
Colorado  school.  1 found  no  gospel  in  either 
one. 

If  these  kinds  of  articles  must  be  printed  it 
would  only  be  honest  to  change  the  present 
misleading  name.  Mennonite  Reporter  per- 
haps? 

But  many  of  us  would  still  like  a magazine 
that  ministers  the  Word,  one  we  could  give 
neighbors  and  friends  to  help  them  into  the 
kingdom,  and  nurture  them  as  they  are  seek- 
ing the  way.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the 
reaction  of  the  postman  walking  down  the  side- 
walk reading  a Gospel  Herald  and  finding  only 
“Vietnam  Vignette”? — Bertha  Miller,  Nampa, 
Idaho. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Aeschliman  — Gnagey.  — Max  Aeschliman, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Zion  cong.,  and  Brenda  Gnagey, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by  Charles  H. 
Gautsche,  Sept.  26,  1976. 

Borton  — Graber.  — James  L.  Borton,  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  and  Wendy  L.  Graber,  Stryker, 
Ohio,  both  of  Pine  Grove  cong.,  by  D.  Wyse 
Graber,  Sept.  7,  1976. 

Clemmer — Landis.  — Gerald  N.  Clemmer, 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  Souderton,  Pa.,  and  Betty 
Ann  Landis,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Franconia  cong., 
by  Earl  N.  Anders,  Jr.,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Cochran  — Troyer.  — Rod  Cochran  and  Marla 
Trover,  both  of  Beth-El  cong.,  Milford,  Neb., 
by  Bob  McKelvey,  Sept.  18,  1976. 

Dews  — Hardy.  — Steve  Dews,  East  Canton, 
Ohio,  Longenecker  cong.,  and  Janet  Hardy, 
Malvern,  Ohio,  Church  of  Christ,  by 
Heisley,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Johnston — Wyse.  — Floyd  Johnston,  Napol- 
eon, Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and  Debra 
Wyse,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Lockport  cong.,  by 
Walter  Stuckey,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Kropf  — Kanagy.  — Nathan  Kropf,  Shedd, 
Ore.,  Plainview  cong.,  and  Lisa  Kanagy,  Leb- 
anon cong.,  by  Richard  Headings  and  Louis 
Landis,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Kuhns  — Plank.  — Lloyd  J.  Kuhns,  Arthur,  111., 
Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Goldie  M.  Plank,  Columbia, 
S.C.,  World  Gospel  Church,  by  Don  Burnett  and 
Henry  Helmuth,  Aug.  7,  1976. 

Martin  — Brendle.  — Dale  Lavern  Martin, 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  Indiantown  cong.,  and  Dorothy 
Jean  Brendle,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  Weaverland  cong., 
by  Aaron  H.  Hollinger,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Nolt  — Martin.  — Glenn  M.  Nolt,  Rothville, 
Pa.,  Lichty  cong.,  and  E.  Revenda  Martin, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  Gantz  cong.,  by  H.  Howard 
Witmer,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Redcay  — Yoder.  — Lloyd  Redcay,  Weaver- 
land  cong.,  East  Earl,  Pa.,  and  Arlene  Yoder, 
Belleville,  Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Gerald 
J.  Peachey,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Stiner  — Hamill.  — Walter  Stiner,  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Cedar  Grove  cong.,  and  Nancy 
Hamill,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  by  Nelson  L.  Mar- 
tin, Sept.  12,  1976. 

Styer  — Lederach.  — John  Styer,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Finland  cong.,  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  and  Judith 
Lederach,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  Market  Street  cong., 
by  Paul  M.  Lederach,  father  of  the  bride,  Aug. 
21,  1976. 

Troyer — Hostetler.  — Mose  Troyer,  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio,  and  Kathy  Hostetler,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  by  Richard  Headings, 
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June  13,  1976. 

Weaver  — Suter.  — Maynard  Leon  Weaver, 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Hildebrand  cong.,  and  Gayle 
Lynn  Suter,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.,  Stuarts  Draft 
cong.,  by  Marion  G.  Weaver,  father  of  the 
groom,  June  19,  1976, 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Breneman,  Melvin  and  Marie  (Bushong), 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  second  son,  Andrew  Eugene, 
Sept.  18,  1976. 

Goshow,  Rodney  and  Lucy  (Bauman), 
Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Benjamin 
Ryan,  Sept.  23,  1976. 

Graber,  Pete  and  Melba  (Ensz),  Elmhurst, 
111.,  second  daughter,  Kristin  Renee,  Sept. 
7,  1976. 

Kinzie,  Gordon  and  Darlene  (Mosack), 
Preston  Cambridge,  Ont.,  first  child,  Laurie 
Anne,  Sept.  28,  1976. 

Kolb,  Noah  and  Sara  (Lapp),  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Rebecca 
Ann,  born  July  23,  1976;  received  for  adoption. 
Sept.  11,  1976.' 

Kropf,  Richard  and  Karen  (Beachy),  Wood- 
burn,  Ore.,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Ka- 
trina Lyn,  Sept.  27,  1976. 

Miller,  Ken  and  Dianna  (Shutlers),  Lyons, 
Ohio,  third  daughter,  Angela  Kav,  Sept.  10, 
1976. 

Moyer,  J.  Phillip  and  Betsy  (Alderfer),  Carr- 
boro,  N.C.,  second  child,  first  son,  Stephen  El- 
liot, Sept.  9,  1976. 

Ramseyer,  John  and  Martha  (Nussbaum), 
Sterling,  Ohio,  second  son,  Dana  John,  Sept. 
16,  1976. 

Ropp,  Phil  and  Joyce  (Crow),  Kalona,  Iowa, 
first  child,  Stacey  Lavonne,  Sept.  20,  1976. 

Sloan,  Philip  and  Margaret  (Miller),  Auburn, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Mitchel  Lee,  Sept.  1,  1976. 

Swartz,  Carl  and  Miriam  (Snyder),  Salem,  Ore., 
third  daughter,  Tina  Dawn,  Sept.  23,  1976. 

Yoder,  Jerry  L.  and  Liz  (Heatwole),  Kalona, 
Iowa,  second  son,  Adam  Shawn,  Sept.  16, 
1976. 

Zook,  Mervin  and  Lois  (Alderfer),  Oley,  Pa., 
fourth  and  fifth  children,  second  and  third 
daughters,  Janelle  Faye  and  Michelle  Kav, 
Sept.  6,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bechtel,  Lizzie  W.,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Christianne  (Weigner)  Lewis,  was  born  in 
Salford  Twp.,  Pa.,  May  21,  1904;  died  at  Grand 
View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 
1976;  aged  72  y.  She  was  married  to  Clatus 
N.  Bechtel,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
1965.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Roland  L.  and 
Harlan  L. ),  one  daughter  (Marilyn  L.  — Mrs. 
Earl  D.  Leatherman),  6 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Sophia  — Mrs.  Abram  H.  Moyer).  She 
was  a member  of  Franconia  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  27, 
in  charge  of  Floyd  Hackman  and  Earl  Anders, 
Jr.;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Classen,  Henry  R.  C.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  L.  Classen,  was  born  at  Meade,  Kan., 
Dec.  1,  1919;  died  of  complications  following 
surgery  at  Wesley  Hospital,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Sept. 
26,  1976;  aged  56  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1939,  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Reimer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  4 daughters  (Irene — Mrs.  Ron- 
ald Watson,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Harvey  Ebersole, 
Anna  Joy — Mrs.  Jake  Troyer,  and  Wilma  — 
Mrs.  Larry  Miller),  7 grandchildren,  4 step- 


grandchildren,  his  father,  stepmother,  2 brothers 
(Ed  and  Peter  Classen),  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Wayne 
Schertz,  Mrs.  John  Loewen),  4 halfbrothers 
(Levi  and  Jake  Classen  and  Harold  and  Clar- 
ence Classe),  and  4 half  sisters  (Mrs.  Alva 
Goosen,  Mrs.  Paul  Ehmann,  Alvera  Rempel, 
and  Mrs.  Eldom  Schroeder).  He  was  a member 
of  Hesston  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  29,  in  charge  of 
Jerry  Quiring  and  Paul  Friesen;  interment  in 
Eastlawn  Cemetery. 

Cunningham,  Kevin  Brent,  son  of  Robert 
and  Betty  (Lehman)  Cunningham,  was  born  in 
Morenci,  Mich.,  July  4,  1970;  died  of  leukemia 
at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Sept, 
20,  1976;  aged  6 y.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lehman 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  F.  Cunningham),  and  great- 
grandparents  (Mrs.  Anna  Cunningham  and 
Frank  Rhodes).  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Central  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept.  23,  in 
charge  of  Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in 
Pettisville  Cemetery, 

David,  Keith  Michael  (Jim  Brown),  was  born 
at  Pryor,  Okla.,  Mar.  17,  1956;  died  as  a re- 
sult of  a car  accident  on  Sept.  13,  1976;  aged 
20  y.  Surviving  are  his  foster  parents  (Carl 
and  Jewell  Brown),  his  mother,  and  5 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  Oak  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  15,  in  charge  of  Richard  Birky  and 
Carl  Helmuth;  interment  in  Adair  Cemetery, 

Kinsinger,  Emma  L.,  daughter  of  Alvin  and 
Amelia  (Miller)  Schrock,  was  born  in  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa,,  Sept.  26,  1916;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1976; 
aged  60  y.  She  was  married  to  Ralph  Kin- 
singer,  who  died  in  the  same  automobile  ac- 
cident. Surviving  are  2 sons  (Owen  and 
Eugene),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Linda  Humberson), 
10  grandchildren,  one  brother  (Allen),  and  6 
sisters  (Alta  Schrock,  Mrs,  Orpha  Shrader,  Ada 
Schrock,  Elnora  Schrock,  Mrs.  Naomi  Sigler, 
and  Evelyn  Kaufman),  She  was  a member  of 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of  John 
H.  Kraybill,  Roy  Otto,  and  Walter  Otto;  in- 
terment in  Grantsville  Cemetery, 

Kinsinger,  Ralph  C.,  son  of  Joel  and  Linnie 
(Custer)  Kinsinger,  was  born  at  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Apr.  7,  1911;  died  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1976;  aged 
65  y.  He  was  married  to  Emma  L.  Schrock, 
who  died  in  the  same  automobile  accident. 
Surviving  are  2 sons  (Owen  and  Eugene), 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Linda  Humberson),  10  grand- 
children, 2 brothers  (Roy  and  Paul),  and 
one  sister  (Mrs,  Martha  Resh).  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge 
of  John  H.  Kraybill,  Roy  Otto,  and  Walter 
Otto;  interment  in  Grantsville  Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Maxine  E.,  daughter  of  Alvin  and  Mar- 
garet (Kime)  Rodamer,  was  born  in  Springs, 
Pa.,  Apr.  9,  1922;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1976;  aged 
54  y.  She  was  married  to  Merle  R.  Kolb, 
who  died  in  the  same  automobile  accident.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Gerald),  2 grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Clarence,  Earl,  and  Harry  Roda- 
mer), and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Hester  Hays  and  Mrs. 
Leota  Meador).  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
Springs  Mennonite  Church  on  Sept,  30,  in 
charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill,  Roy  Otto,  and 
Walter  Otto;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Kolb,  Merle  R.,  son  of  Edwin  and  Elva 
(Gelnett)  Kolb,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa., 
Aug.  15,  1920;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1976;  aged  56 
y.  He  was  married  to  Maxine  E.  Rodameir,  who 
died  in  the  same  automobile  accident.  Sur- 
viving are  one  son  (Gerald),  2 grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Robert,  Donald,  and  Blair),  and  one 
sister  (Bernice  Kolb).  He  was  a member  of 
Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  ser- 


vices were  held  on  Sept.  30,  in  charge  of 
John  H.  Kraybill,  Roy  Otto,  and  Walter  Otto; 
interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Almeda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvin  Sittler,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont., 
May  20,  1933;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Sept. 
26,  1976;  aged  43  y.  On  Nov.  10,  1954,  she  was 
married  to  Amsey  Martin,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  sister  (Seleda — Mrs.  Clif- 
ford Bauman),  and  2 brothers  (Eli  and  Alvin). 
She  was  a member  of  Floradale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  28,  in  charge  of  J.  Lester  Kehl  and 
Amsey  Martin;  interment  in  Floradale  Church 
Cemetery. 

Schantz,  Arthur,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hage)  Schantz,  was  born  at  Fulda,  Minn., 
Apr.  3,  1899;  died  at  Colonial  Haven  Nursing 
Home,  Sept.  25,  1976;  aged  77  y.  Surviving  are 
4 sisters  (Bertha  Birky,  Lizzie  — Mrs.  Jonas 
Birky,  Martha,  and  Esther),  one  brother  (Chris). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  2 
sisters.  He  was  a member  of  Beemer  Menno- 
nite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Earnest  Kauffman  and 
Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  Beemer  Cemetery. 

Schrock,  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  Edwin  and 
Elva  (Gelnett)  Kolb,  was  born  at  Springs,  Pa., 
Aug.  12,  1924;  died  in  an  automobile  accident 
at  Monongahela,  Pa.,  Sept,  26,  1976;  aged  52 
y.  She  was  married  to  Allen  Schrock,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 children  (Randal 
Schrock  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Short),  2 grandchil- 
dren, 3 brothers  (Robert,  Donald,  and  Blair 
Kolb),  and  one  sister  (Bernice  Kolb).  She  was 
a member  of  Springs  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  30, 
in  charge  of  John  H.  Kraybill,  Roy  Otto,  and 
Walter  Otto;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 

Steiner,  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna 
(Blosser)  Metzler,  was  born  at  East  Lewistown, 
Ohio,  June  27,  1893;  died  at  Brenn-Field  Nursing 
Center,  Orrville,  Ohio,  Sept,  24,  1976;  aged  83 
y.  On  Nov.  5,  1929,  she  was  married  to  A.  J. 
Steiner,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  August 
1965.  Surviving  are  3 stepsons  (David,  James, 
and  John  Steiner),  and  2 sisters  (Elsie — Mrs. 
Ivan  Lehman,  and  Mabel  — Mrs.  Adin  Miller). 
She  was  a member  of  North  Lima  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Richard  Bartholomew 
and  Frank  Sturpe;  interment  in  Midway  Ceme- 
tery. 

Weaver,  Dale  Leon,  son  of  Leon  P.  and 
Lorraine  (Martin)  Weaver,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1959;  died  by  acciden- 
tal drowning  at  Long  Level,  Pa,,  Aug. 
4,  1976;  aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  his  par- 
ents, 4 sisters  (Joyce — Mrs.  Lloyd  Fox,  Janice 
E.,  Carolyn  F.,  and  Sharon  L, ),  one  brother 
(Marlin  R,),  maternal  grandparents  (Nathaniel 
K.  and  Lizzie  Martin),  and  paternal  grandmoth- 
er (Minnie  Weaver).  He  was  a member  of 
Lititz  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Aug,  7,  in  charge  of 
Duane  Hendors,  Melvin  Lauver,  and  Jacob 
Frederick;  interment  in  Metzlers’  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Paul  Schrock:  p.  801  by  Wide  World  Photos, 
p.  805  by  Ken  Isaak;  p.  808  (1st  col.)  by  Jim  Bishop. 


calendar 

Southeast  Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa., 
Nov.  13. 

Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25, 
26. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly, 
and  Youth  Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June 
18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Public  School  Enrollment  Drops 
as  Private  School  Total  Rises 

While  the  total  enrollment  in  the  U S. 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  is  expected 
to  drop  slightly  this  fall,  enrollments 
in  nonpublic  (mostly  religiously  affiliated) 
institutions  is  expected  to  rise  slightly. 
This  is  the  forecast  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare’s 
Education  Division  in  statistics  released 
here  Sept.  15,  data  which  also  indicates 
that  total  expenditures  for  all  education, 
public  and  nonpublic,  will  exceed  $130 
billion. 

Study  Reveals  10  Percent  of  All  U.S. 

Girls  Become  Pregnant  Each  Year 

More  than  one  million  teenagers — 10 
percent  of  all  girls  aged  15-19  in  the 
U.S.  — become  pregnant  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  a special  Teen- 
agers USA  issue  of  Family  Planning  Per- 
spectives magazine.  Of  the  total  preg- 
nancies, 60  percent  result  in  live  births, 
30  percent  in  abortions,  and  the  rest  in 
miscarriages,  the  article  reported.  More 
than  one  third  of  the  births  were  to  un- 
married mothers. 

Israeli  Archaeologist  Protests 
Theme  of  Evangelical  Film 

A leading  Israeli  archaeologist  has 
said  he  will  consider  legal  action  against 
a Christian  evangelical  group  producing 
a television  film  about  the  famed  Hebrew 
stronghold  at  Masada  if  a missionary  mes- 
sage proclaiming  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ  is  inserted  into  the  script.  Prof.  Yigael 
Yadin,  who  appeared  in  the  film  to 
explain  the  significance  of  Masada  to 
modern  Israel,  indicated  that  the  mission- 
ary message  had  not  been  part  of  the 
film  before  he  agreed  to  appear  in  it. 

The  film,  “Masada,  Monument  to  Free- 
dom, ” is  being  produced  by  Morris 
Cerullo  of  the  World  Evangelical  Society 
and  Prof.  Yadin  said  the  film  had  been 
“impeccable  from  a Jewish  point  of 
view  ” before  he  was  assigned  his  role. 
The  archaeologist  had  directed  excava- 
tion and  exploration  of  the  site  of  the 
last  heroic  stand  and  mass  suicide  of  the 
Jews  who  rebelled  against  Rome  in  AD 
73. 

Promotion  of  Sex  by  the  Media 
1 Hit  at  Doctors’  Meeting 

Sexual  permissiveness  is  taking  a heavy 
toll  of  teenagers  because  of  the  “non- 
sense” being  promoted  about  sex  by  such 


“enlightened  ageneies  ” as  television,  radio, 
the  press,  women’s  magazines,  and  the 
“with  it’’  clergy,  a gathering  of  Catholic 
physicians  was  told.  Dr.  Myre  Sim,  a 
psychologist  at  the  University  of  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  said  that  young  people,  always 
vulnerable  at  this  phase  of  their  develop- 
ment, are  “exceptional  risks  today  ” in  a 
society  where  “hordes  of  social  scientists  ” 
are  encouraging  youngsters  to  gain  “their 
own  over-early  sex  experience. 

“It  is  contrary  to  our  understanding 
of  the  educational  process  to  equate  psy- 
chological maturation  with  the  physical. 
We  accept  that  (alcoholic)  drinks  should 
not  be  served  to  young  persons,  but  sex 
is  a different  matter.  A paradoxical  situa- 
tion has  arisen  in  that  society  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  retain  young  people  in 
a state  of  dependence.  . . . Yet,  in  sexual 
matters  the  age  of  maturity  is  constantly 
being  reduced  so  that  one  can  be  faced, 
as  I was  recently,  with  a girl  of  14  years 
living  with  her  common-law  husband.  ” He 
said  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  many 
youngsters  have  emotional  and  psychological 
breakdowns. 


ABS  Set  for  Publication 
of  “Good  News  Bible” 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Good  News  Bible,  a 
major  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  will  be  published  on  Dec.  1.  The 
Good  News  Bible  completes  a project  which 
began  with  the  publication  in  1966  of 
Today’s  English  New  Testament,  Good 
News  for  Modern  Man.  More  than  50  mil- 
lion copies  of  Good  News  have  been  cir- 
culated since  1966.  Good  News  Bible  (the 
Bible  in  Today’s  English  Version)  is  a com- 
mon-language translation  in  modern  English, 
according  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  translation  avoids  both  regional  col- 
loquialisms and  slang  and  elevated  liter- 
ary expressions.  Rather  than  translating 
the  text  on  a word-for-word  basis,  the 
translators  sought  to  convey  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek  meanings  with  phrases 
expressing  the  same  meaning  in  today’s 
English. 

UCC  and  Disciples  Leaders  Support 
Dialogue  Which  Could  Bring  Merger 

Leaders  of  the  1.8  million-member 
United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  1.3- 
million  member  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  plan  to  recommend  that 
their  national  denominational  meetings 
next  year  approve  formal  talks  which 
could  merge  the  two  groups  by  1983. 
A small  joint  committee  which  met  for 
two  days  concluded  that  the  time 
is  right  to  encourage  union  study  and 
experiences  on  the  local,  regional,  and 


national  levels  during  the  next  several 
years.  Off-and-on  union  talks  have  gone 
on  since  1911  between  the  two  congre- 
gational bodies  and  their  predecessors. 

European  Baptists  Designate 
’77  as  “Year  of  the  Bible.” 

The  Council  of  the  European  Baptist 
Federation  (EBF)  has  designated  1977 
the  “Year  of  the  Bible.”  The  various 
European  Baptist  bodies  which  belong  to 
the  federation  were  urged  by  the  council, 
at  its  six-day  annual  meeting  in  Buda- 
pest, to  emphasize  personal  and  church 
group  Bible  reading  plans,  Bible  study, 
and  evangelism  efforts.  The  approved 
Bible-year  emphasis  came  following 
statistics  released  earlier  this  year 
showing  a drop  in  European  Baptist 
membership.  A continent-wide  conference 
on  evangelsim  and  church  training 
methods  was  set  tentatively  for  next 
spring. 


Synagogue  Will  Handle  All  Burials 
At  Minimal  Cost,  Rabbi  Reports 

Rabbi  Arnold  Goodman  of  the  Adath 
Jesburun  Synagogue  in  Minneapolis  has 
announced  plans  to  provide  funerals  at 
minimal  cost  for  members  of  the  1,025- 
family  congregation.  The  rabbi  said 
members  of  the  Chevra  Kavod  Hamet 
(Society  to  Honor  the  Dead)  will  handle 
operations  involving  the  body  free  of 
charge,  but  the  family  must  pay  for  the 
burial  plot  and  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  grave.  Under  the  proposed  plans, 
vaults  are  not  permitted,  nor  is  em- 
balming. Estimated  costs  to  the  synagogue 
per  funeral  is  $400.  The  rabbi  said  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  honor  the  dead 
would  build  an  oak  coffin,  sew  the  cotton 
body  shroud,  counsel  the  family,  and 
provide  a limousine  for  the  funeral. 

Christian  Group  Says  Lottery 
Picks  Pockets  of  Poor 

The  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine 
has  called  for  repeal  of  the  Maine  state 
lottery  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  “still 
picking  the  pockets  of  the  poor  — the  peo- 
ple it  was  supposed  to  help.  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Bubar,  league  superintendent  and 
Prohibition  Party  candidate  for  president, 
called  for  scrapping  the  lottery.  "It  is  true 
that  the  winners  of  Maine  lottery  tickets 
are  well  publicized  in  the  news  media  and 
through  the  medium  of  highly  paid  ad- 
vertising, ” he  said.  “However,  there  is 
little  or  no  publicity  given  to  the  millions 
of  lottery  tickets  purchased  by  the  poor 
which  are  worthless.  They  cannot  be 
eaten.  They  are  a total  loss.”  Mr.  Bubar 
also  said  bookmakers  continue  to  prosper 
in  Maine  because  they  offer  better  odds 
than  the  lottery. 
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There  is  an  old  house  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  bears  your  name  in  literature,  though  in- 
deed the  initials  above  the  door  are  those  of  your  son 
Christian.  For  some  years  I have  heard  about  this  Hans 
Herr  house,  but  only  recently  did  I take  time  to  visit  it. 

It  was  a little  hard  for  me  to  generate  enthusiasm  for 
an  old  house  as  a museum  piece.  I reasoned  that  a 
house  is  for  residence,  and  if  we  cannot  live  in  it,  it 
would  seem  to  have  little  value.  But  they  were  getting 
up  a group  of  Mennonite  editors  to  tour  the  house  and 
I went  along.  Earl  Groff  took  us  through  and  he  seemed 
not  only  well  versed  in  the  subject,  but  also  most  re- 
spectful of  the  Herr  family  and  others  of  your  time. 

He  told  us  that  this  is  the  oldest  house  in  Lancaster 
County  (the  date  of  building  was  1719)  and  that  it  was 
abandoned  as  a residence  for  many  years.  Instead,  farm- 
ers had  been  using  it  as  a tool  shed,  and  a picture  of 
the  house  before  restoration  shows  that  “moth  and 
rust  ” had  well  nigh  had  their  way  with  it.  But  money 
was  found  to  restore  it  and  now  for  a small  fee  we  can 
get  a glimpse  of  the  context  of  family  life  in  the  early  18th 
century. 

1 guess  what  impressed  us  most  was  the  evidence  of 
how  you  coped  with  your  environment.  The  house  and 
most  of  its  furnishings  were  made  from  the  native 
wood  and  stone.  Though  it  seemed  small  on  the  out- 
side, the  house  was  actually  quite  roomy  and  con- 
structed for  relative  comfort  and  efficiency.  For  example, 
Earl  pointed  out  that  the  fireplace  was  large  enough  for 
two  fires,  it  had  a built-in  oven,  the  back  of  it  extended 
into  the  next  room  for  radiant  heating,  and  the  room 
upstairs  drew  heat  from  the  chimney.  Such  efficiency 
has  been  quite  foreign  to  us  in  recent  years,  for  many 
have  had  poorly  insulated  houses  which  have  been  most 
prodigal  with  the  fossil  fuels  used  to  heat  them.  But  we 
are  getting  the  message  that  we  cannot  go  on  like  this 
and  so  your  example  is  instructive. 

We  were  impressed  also  by  a story  of  Indians  coming 
into  the  house  to  warm  by  your  fire  during  the  coldest 
weather.  We  were  told,  in  fact,  that  Indians  and  Menno- 
nites  always  got  along  well  in  Lancaster  County.  (Being 
from  the  Amish  tradition  myself  and  remembering  that 
some  of  our  people  were  killed  by  Indians  farther  out 
on  the  frontier,  I wondered  if  you  knew  something  we 
did  not.  More  likely  it  was  that  our  people  found  them- 
selves between  the  conflicting  groups  and  were  mistaken 
for  the  enemy.) 

Of  more  concern  to  me  than  the  shape  of  your  house 
is  the  shape  of  the  faith  which  has  been  passed  on  for  al- 
most three  centuries.  We  have  continued  the  concern 


for  peace  ana  love  wmcn  your  people  enciisucu.  imjugh 
some  of  your  descendants  doubtless  became  weary  and 
left  for  other  faiths  or  no  faith,  others  have  been  brought 
in  and  so  the  people  of  your  tradition  continue  until  this 
day. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  a variety  of  theological 
forces  has  influenced  us  during  the  years  so  that  the 
faith  which  the  present  generations  received  is  not  ex- 
actly what  yours  passed  on.  We  find  also  that  we  do  not 
completely  agree  among  ourselves,  but  we  keep  going 
back  to  the  Bible  in  an  attempt  to  understand  how  its 
story  and  teachings  should  inform  our  life. 

One  of  the  sources  of  confusion  among  us  is  change. 
Though  for  the  first  two  centuries  after  your  time  there 
was  little  change  in  way  of  life,  it  has  recently  been 
very  rapid.  For  example,  nearly  all  American  Mennonites 
were  farmers  until  my  generation.  Suddenly  there  has 
been  a rush  away  from  farming  combined  with  a press- 
ing in  by  the  outside  world.  In  the  area  where  you 
once  lived,  this  pressing  in  has  come  particularly  in  the 
form  of  tourism.  In  other  parts  of  North  America,  a sim- 
ilar pressure  has  been  exerted,  though  tourists  are  less 
in  evidence. 

We  were  not  adequately  prepared  for  this  sudden 
change  and  some  have  made  decisions  that  in  the  long 
run  may  be  found  unwise.  Many,  for  example,  have  sold 
their  farmland  for  commerce  and  housing  when  the  voice 
of  the  highest  bidder  was  heard  in  the  land.  It  is  only 
land,  they  reasoned,  and  why  should  we  not  profit  from 
its  market  value? 

The  Old  Order  Amish  have  resisted  this  tendency,  for 
it  is  a matter  of  faith  for  them  to  try  to  keep  the  family 
down  on  the  farm.  We  are  tempted  to  consider  them 
backward,  for  we  have  not  seen  in  the  Bible  a direct 
commandment  that  one  must  farm  for  a living  or  that  he 
may  not  sell  his  land  to  the  highest  bidder. 

But  recently  some  of  our  Bible  students  have  dug  a 
little  deeper  and  noted  that  according  to  the  faith  in  ancient 
Israel,  land  belonged  to  God  and  was  used  only  by  His 
permission  and  for  His  glory.  Have  we  been  shortsighted 
in  our  easygoing  sale  of  land  to  the  developer  with  the 
big  money? 

Earl  Groff  stressed  that  in  building  you  planned  for  the 
future.  The  result  of  this  planning  is  evident  not  only  in 
the  sturdy  old  house,  but  in  the  faith  of  those  who  seek 
to  follow  the  way  of  peace  today.  Some  of  us  believe, 
however,  that  we  are  today  in  a time  of  testing  to  find 
out  whether  people  who  have  become  prodigal  with  our 
land  and  other  natural  resources  can  preserve  a faith 
worth  passing  on.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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The  Challenge 
of  Discipleship 

by  Carmen  Kenagy 


The  greatest  challenge  facing  the  Mennonite  Church 
today  is  to  be  faithful,  authentic,  and  effective  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  for 
various  reasons,  and  we  read  our  Bibles  and  know  basic- 
ally what  it’s  all  about.  The  challenge  comes  when  we 
realize  the  need  to  apply  what  we’ve  learned  with  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Groups  of  disciples  become  bonded  together  with  love. 
At  our  church  retreat,  masks  were  pulled  off  and  we 
were  not  afraid  to  be  real  people.  We  were  like  a 
family,  sharing  our  needs  and  joys,  crying,  laughing,  and 
loving. 

Disciples  will  bear  one  another’s  burdens.  Those  work- 
ing and  earning  money  will  provide  for  those  out  of  work, 
retired,  ill,  or  in  school.  They  will  no  longer  need  outside 
insurance,  social  security,  or  loans.  When  fire  destroyed 
a house,  the  local  church  group  provided  a new  trailer 
for  the  family  to  live  in. 

Disciples  will  not  consider  their  possessions  as  their 
own,  but  will  freely  share  and  give,  loan  and  borrow. 

A disciple  will  not  only  resist  the  devil’s  personal  at- 
tacks and  temptations,  but  will  set  out  to  battle  against 
him,  taking  the  offensive. 

They  will  fight  for  those  on  drugs,  alcohol,  mixed-up, 
and  pregnant.  They  will  fight  for  those  who  are  lonely, 
depressed,  afraid.  They  will  fight  for  their  nation’s  “ene- 
my,” those  crippled  in  poverty  and  blinded  by  unbelief. 

Their  weapons  are  truth,  righteousness,  salvation, 
the  good  news  of  peace,  faith,  and  the  Word  of  God. 

They  will  reach  out  in  love  to  confused  kids,  and 
provide  them  with  love  and  something  constructive  to  do. 

They  will  open  their  homes  and  their  hearts  to  lonely 
people.  Our  neighbor  took  in  a young  girl  without  a 
home.  They  gave  her  food,  a bed,  and  plenty  of  love. 
Even  though  she  didn’t  change  or  accept  Christ,  they 
kept  on  loving  her. 


Carmen  Kenagy  is  from  Lebanon,  Oregon.  She  is  a student  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College. 


They  will  make  friends  in  hospitals,  prisons,  homes,  etc. 

They  will  eat  less  and  better  quality  of  food.  Many 
people  have  gardens  and  are  staying  away  from  junk 
food.  I wish  I could  say  that  I always  eat  only  two  meals 
a day,  but  I can’t.  While  in  school,  I skipped  lunches  most 
of  the  time  and  after  a while,  I didn’t  even  miss  it.  It 
wouldn’t  be  hard  to  cut  down  to  two  meals  a day  and  it 
wouldn’t  hurt  us  at  all. 

They  will  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  all  people.  My 
father  and  others  have  refused  to  pay  war  taxes,  willing 
to  pay  a fine  instead  when  IRS  came  to  collect. 

They  will  eagerly,  generously,  and  lovingly  give  of 
themselves  for  others.  Many  students  are  able  to  go  to 
the  church  schools  because  people  are  willing  to  give 
their  money.  A man  in  our  church  once  donated  some 
sheep  to  a benefit  auction,  bought  them  himself,  and 
proceeded  to  give  them  back  again  to  be  sold  a second 
time! 

Discipleship  is  enthusiastically  obeying  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  even  though  it  goes  against  every  human 
instinct.  It  is  living  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  committing  ourselves  to  each 
other  and  supporting  each  other.  It  is,  as  a united  body, 
standing  firm  against  the  devil  and  defeating  him  by  the 
power  of  God.  It  is  reaching  out  in  love,  doing  what- 
ever needs  to  be  done  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation 
of  people  to  God.  It  is  loving  and  giving  and  denying 
self  until  it  hurts  and  then  some  more. 

Discipleship  is  letting  Christ  be  Lord  and  letting  Him 
live  in  us,  and  it’s  based  on  a love  relationship  with  Him. 
God’s  kingdom  must  be  our  priority,  our  motive  has  to 
be  love,  and  we’ve  got  to  obey,  whatever  the  cost. 
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A Query,  a Testimony,  An  Analysis,  A Proposal 


The  Christian  and  Politics 


1.  A Query 

Understanding  the  distinction  between  church  and 
state  must  have  been  easier  in  other  ages.  For  the  first 
Christians,  the  state  was  personified  in  the  emperor, 
whose  government  was  arbitrary,  autocratic,  and  usually 
at  odds  with  Christianity.  The  differences  between  church 
and  state  were  plainly  evident.  Our  Anabapitst  fathers 
were  persecuted  by  a state  church  which  used  the  sword 
to  enforce  its  religious  dogma;  they  could  plainly  see 
the  need  for  Christians  to  separate  themselves  from 
worldly  power. 

For  us  the  lines  are  not  so  clearly  drawn,  for  we  live 
under  a representative  form  of  government.  One  of  the 
things  this  means  is  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  state 
is  made  up  of  every  person  eligible  to  vote.  A Christian 
living  here  is  part  of  the  state,  whether  he  wishes  it 
or  not.  If  he  does  not  participate  in  state  affairs,  he 
in  effect  casts  a negative  vote  against  that  which  he 
might  have  supported. 

In  many  church  circles  the  distinction  between  church 
and  state  is  blurred  even  further.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  church  and  state  operate  on  opposing  principles  and 
must  remain  institutionally  separate,  it  is  held  that  any 
particular  individual  can  and  should  be  active  in  both 
spheres.  So  then  Christians  ought  not  only  to  vote,  but  to 
seek  state  office  themselves.  After  all,  who  could  be 
better  qualified  to  guide  the  state  wisely  than  a sound, 
fundamental  Christian?  (Who  was  it  who  said  all 
that  is  necessary  for  evil  to  triumph  is  for  good  men 
to  do  nothing?)  The  unhappy  fact  that  government  officials 
must  sometimes  do  things  seemingly  inconsistent  with  a 
good  Christian  witness  is  rationalized  by  considering  that 
government  is  also  instituted  by  God,  and  so  long  as  one 
keeps  a Christian  attitude  in  his  personal  dealings,  he  may 
do  whatever  the  state  requires  in  his  impersonal  role  as 
agent  for  the  God-ordained  ruler. 

Mennonites  have  long  held  that  Christian  discipleship 
and  temporal  government  are  mutually  exclusive.  Without 
denying  the  God-appointed  role  of  government  in  human 
affairs,  they  have  sought  exemption  from  government  duties 
for  themselves  by  reason  of  their  prior  commitment  to  Chris- 
tian principles  of  reconciliation,  love,  and  forgiveness. 


Primarily  this  has  meant  exemption  from  military  duty. 
By  extension  it  includes  any  office  upheld  by  the  force  of 
the  state.  In  my  own  upbringing,  the  matter  of  whether  or 
not  to  vote  was  left  to  individual  conscience. 

Is  there  a middle  road  between  total  nonparticipation 
and  wholehearted  involvement  in  state  affairs?  Might  we 
not,  as  Christians,  take  part  in  the  nonviolent  aspects  of 
government,  perhaps  by  voting,  campaigning,  and  holding 
those  offices  which  do  not  in  themselves  involve  acts  of 
force?  We  would  still  be  conscientiously  opposed  to  bear- 
ing arms,  and  yet  we  would  not  be  shirking  our  duties  or 
abandoning  the  state  to  the  eontrol  of  ungodly  men. 

In  considering  such  a middle  way,  we  should  give  some 
thought  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  government. 

The  basic  principle  of  earthly  government  is  rule  by 
force.  The  one  characteristic  which  distinguishes  a govern- 
ment from  any  other  social  organization  is  its  claim  to  the 
legitimate  use  of  force.  Any  organization,  whatever  its 
name  or  appearance,  which  claims  for  itself  the  right  to 
use  force  in  accomplishing  its  ends  is  a ruler  or  power 
in  the  sense  of  Romans  13.  This  power,  or  state,  or  govern- 
ment, is  ordained  by  God;  its  use  of  the  sword  is  ap- 
proved by  God;  its  God-appointed  function  is  to  administer 
justice,  that  is,  execute  wrath  upon  the  evildoer. 

The  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Democracy,  monarchy,  dictatorship — “the  powers 
that  be  ” — are  established  by  and  responsible  to  God, 
and  the  measure  of  a government’s  worth  is  neither  its 
name  nor  its  popularity,  but  the  degree  of  accomplish- 
ment of  its  God-ordained  task,  namely,  punishing  evil- 
doers. A government  which  itself  turns  to  evil  loses  its 
divine  sanction,  and  will  in  God  s own  time  be  punished 
by  the  government  which  replaces  it. 

In  Israel,  God  s Old  Testament  model,  religious  and  civil 
authority  were  combined.  The  congregation  was  both  the 
vehicle  for  the  redemption  message  and  the  sword-bearing 
agent  of  justice.  All  God’s  people  participated  in  punishing 
violators  of  God’s  law. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  New  Testament  church  on 
international  and  multiracial  lines  came  a separation  of 
religious  and  civil  functions.  The  purpose  of  the  church 
is  to  proclaim  the  message  of  reconeiliation,  redemption, 
forgiveness,  and  mercy.  The  purpose  of  the  state  is  to 
administer  justice,  punishing  evil  with  thoroughness  and 
impartiality.  The  church  s mission  is  not  compatible  with 
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the  use  of  carnal  weapons  and  coercion.  The  state’s  duty 
is  not  compatible  with  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

So,  then,  the  purpose  of  government  is  to  restrain  evil 
by  force  and  threat  of  punishment.  This  is  of  course  most 
evident  in  the  duties  of  judges,  policemen,  and  soldiers, 
but  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  government.  The  most 
inoffensive  government  office  derives  its  existence  from  this 
principle  of  rule  by  force,  of  making  people  do  what  they 
would  not  freely  choose,  and  both  the  officeholder  and  the 
voters  who  install  him  are  participating  in  the  application  of 
this  rule  of  force. 

Now,  to  what  extent  should  a Christian  take  part  in  all 
this?  If  we  believe  that  membership  in  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  entails  full-time  obedience  to  the  task  of  proclaiming 
and  demonstrating  the  way  of  love  and  forgiveness  in 
every  aspect  of  our  lives,  how  can  we  participate  in  pun- 
ishment, justice,  and  rule  by  force?  Even  if  the  power 
is  offered  to  us,  dare  we  join  in  actions  of  wrath  even  by 
our  assentive  vote?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  refrain  en- 
tirely from  all  participation  in  government,  relating  to  the 
power  only  in  the  role  of  prophet,  of  truth-teller,  of  am- 
bassador from  another  kingdom? 

If  we  believe  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  serve  God  in 
two  worlds,  with  one  hand  wielding  the  sword  and 
the  other  offering  forgiveness,  then  indeed  we  should  take 
a hand  in  guiding  the  state,  and  vote  in  the  manner  of 
good  American  citizens;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  should 
quietly  drop  our  peculiar  interpretation  of  “nonresistance  ’ 
and  join  the  ranks  of  professing  Christians  in  all  areas 
of  this  great  American  machinery  of  wrath,  our  govern- 
ment. — Edwin  Herr,  Gorin,  Mo.,  New  Boston  (Iowa) 
Mennonite  Church. 

2.  A Testimony 

I offer  the  following  as  a personal  testimony  rather 
than  as  an  attempt  to  argue  a case.  I am  entirely  at  ease 


with  my  fellow  believers  who  think  otherwise  and  feel 
no  compulsion  to  attempt  to  change  their  minds.  I am, 
however,  ready  to  give  my  reasons  for  my  own  position. 
I have  little  interest  in  politics  but  prefer  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  my  reason  for  not  voting.  I do  not  despise  the 
democratic  process  of  elections  but  neither  do  I have 
any  illusions  that  it  was  made  in  heaven. 

1 assume  that  democracy  is  far  superior  to  dictatorship. 
However,  I can  conceive  of  a dictatorship  being  benevo- 
lent, just  as  I have  learned  via  Watergate  that  a democ- 
racy can  be  corrupt.  As  for  Christians  in  politics,  let  me 
say  I have  profound  admiration  for  Mark  Hatfield.  I must 
admit  though  that  I fully  expect  him  to  quit  the  political 
ring  sooner  or  later  out  of  frustration,  if  not  Christian 
conviction. 

I have  not  always  held  my  present  opinion.  I recall  my 
father  regularly  voting  not  only  on  local  issues,  but  also  for 
presidents  at  times.  I remember  going  with  my  father 
as  a small  child  around  our  Ohio  community  getting  sig- 
natures that  would  put  the  matter  of  the  taverns  in  our 
nearest  village  of  Smithville  on  the  ballot.  I recall  too  that 
the  combined  endeavors  in  that  strong  Mennonite  com- 
munity succeeded  — the  taverns  in  Smithville  both 
had  to  close.  More  recently,  I voted  for  Nixon  — admittedly 
influenced  by  his  Quaker  background  — and  opposed  Ken- 
nedy, in  part  because  he  was  Roman  Catholic.  I now  know 
what  a mistake  that  was  on  my  part!  I also  remember 
voting  for  Johnson  and  against  Goldwater  only  to  discover 
that  Johnson  proceeded  to  do  practically  everything  Gold- 
water  promised! 

I remember  registering  to  vote  while  living  in  Scott- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  but  my  interests  were  so  nonpartisan 
that  I honestly  cannot  remember  which  party  I reg- 
istered under.  All  the  while,  whether  voting  by  convic- 
tion or  not  voting  by  conviction,  I have  continued  to  write 
letters  to  the  state  legislators  and  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors giving  my  conviction  regarding  gun  control  and  the 
World  Peace  Tax  Fund,  to  name  several  issues  that  have 
concerned  me.  I have  been  suspicious  that  party  affiliation 
had  a good  bit  to  do  with  how  seriously  the  addressee 
takes  my  opinion  but  I feel  a responsibility  to  give  a wit- 
ness regardless  of  its  effectiveness. 

I consider  myself  a good  citizen  but  perhaps  not  by  the 
usual  criteria.  Since  my  “good  citizenship’’  stems  from  my 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  whose  grace  empowers  and 
whose  Word  instructs  my  life,  I ehoose  not  to  hold  citizen- 
ship in  both  kingdoms  in  those  places  where  I have  a 
choice.  I want  to  be  known  above  all  as  a Christian.  I am 
eontent  to  be  considered  an  American  legally  because  I 
was  born  in  America  to  American-born  parents.  I am 
grateful  for  the  many  privileges  I enjoy  but  my  indebted- 
ness for  this  is  to  God  first  of  all.  “Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above.  ” Consequently,  I prefer 
to  keep  this  fact  as  clear  as  I ean  in  what  I am,  say,  and 
do.  I do  not  want  to  confuse  that  fact  with  other  allegiances 
that  might  be  eager  to  share  the  glory. 

I have  no  more  confidence  in  the  voting  procedure  in 
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our  congregational  life  than  I do  in  the  national  life.  Though 
we  have  drifted  far  from  the  consensus  process  in  our  con- 
gregational practice,  that  is  the  w'ay  for  decisions  to  be 
made  in  a fellow'ship  of  Christians.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a commitment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a voting  procedure 
should  be  used  in  secular  life.  My  choice  not  to  vote  is 
not  a “put  down”  of  others  but  is  a consequence  of  my 
differing  perception  as  to  how  a Christian  shall  seek  to 
influence  others  and  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
his  community  and  country.  I prefer  to  respond  to  issues 
as  they  arise  rather  than  to  summarily  put  all  my  eggs 
in  the  basket  of  one  candidate  who  may  represent  my 
views  on  some  issues  but  not  others. 

Since  government  is  to  be  secular  anyway,  I sense  no 
calling  to  direct  or  influence  that  secularity  at  the  polls. 

I will  give  my  witness  no  matter  which  party  wins.  I 
expect  the  secularity  to  provide  the  freedoms  for  all 
Americans  that  I enjoy.  I do  not  take  those  freedoms  for 
granted.  Neither  must  I attempt  to  impose  Christian 
values  upon  others  who  do  not  profess  that  faith  or  who 
do  so  only  selectively.  And  since  1 have  nothing  to  bring 
to  a secular  political  scene  that  cannot  be  provided  as 
well  by  a highly  motivated  humanist,  I shall  expect 
to  live  with  whatever  those  practical  and  political  secular- 
ists provide. 

As  with  the  Old  Testament  kings,  I shall  not  be 
surprised  then  to  find  that  these  officeholders  will,  through 
the  years,  turn  out  to  be  a mixture  of  good  and  not-so- 
good.  Meanwhile,  my  Christian  life  and  thought  will  be 
lived  in  a congregation  of  believers  that  will  continue  to 
mold  my  personal  decisions  and  undergird  my  witness 
both  to  my  neighbors  and  the  civil  rulers. 

I pray  that  my  endeavor  to  live  and  speak  as  a Chris- 
tian shall,  by  God’s  grace,  gradually  perhaps,  but  surely, 
bear  the  fruit  of  a righteousness  that  is  intended  for 
all. — Gerald  C.  Studer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  pastor,  Plains 
Mennonite  Church 

3.  An  Analysis 

The  church’s  conception  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  state  governs  its  attitude  toward  political  participa- 
tion. 

Political  participation  can  be  active  or  passive.  Involve- 
ment in  elections  — as  candidates,  campaigners,  voters  — 
and  serving  as  members  in  the  various  branches  of  govern- 
ment— legislature,  executive,  judiciary,  bureaucracy  — 
are  examples  of  active  participation.  Paying  taxes,  obeying 
laws,  and  honoring  political  authorities  are  examples  of 
passive  political  participation.  The  Mennonite  Church 
has  been  content  with  the  second.  It  has  serious  reserva- 
tions about  most  forms  of  active  political  participation.  Op- 
ponents of  active  participation  advance  four  main  argu- 
ments: (1)  Christ  did  not  actively  participate  in  politics. 
(2)  Apostles  and  other  notables  in  the  New  Testament  also 


did  not  participate  in  politics.  (3)  Politics  is  about  power, 
and,  so,  is  incompatible  with  the  “suffering-servant 
posture  of  the  Christian . ”(4)  The  Christian  — resident  alien 
in  the  earthly  kingdom  and  citizen  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom — is  unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of  this  perishable 
world.  (See  Richard  Detweiler,  Mennonite  Statements  on 
Peace,  pp.  15-16.) 

“World  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  ” wrote  H.  S. 
Bender,  “are  two  completely  separate  realities  for  the 
Anabaptist.  He  was  not  to  be  concerned  with  what  goes  on 
in  the  world.  ” (See  the  article  on  State  in  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia,  IV,  p.  613.) 

The  first  and  second  arguments  are  too  simple.  True, 
Christ  did  not  actively  participate  in  the  politics  of  His 
day.  Neither  did  He  marry.  Is  it,  then,  unbecoming  of 
Christians  to  marry?  His  life  was  very  short.  He  had  a 
unique  mission  to  accomplish.  It  is  understandable  why  He 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  time  to  engage  in  politics. 
His  aim  was  to  effect  a total  change  in  human  values  and 
behavior  and  thus  a radical  reconstruction  of  society.  That 
was  too  lofty  a goal  to  achieve  through  politics.  Rather 
than  labeling  His  life  as  “apolitical,  ” “nonpolitical,  ” or 
“antipolitical,”  we  must  recognize  it  as  suprapolitical.  As 
a Jew  without  Roman  citizenship,  and  living  in  a depen- 
dent territory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  active  participation  in  politics.  If  Judea  were  an 
independent  and  democratic  state  at  that  time,  this  model 
subject  who  paid  taxes,  obeyed  laws,  and  honored  autho- 
rities would  very  probably  have  participated  in  politics. 

The  third  argument  is  partly  true  — politics  is  about 
power.  But  what  is  detestable  about  power?  Power  tends 
to  corrupt.  So  does  wealth.  Business  is  about  profit  (wealth). 
Is  business  also  detestable  to  Christians?  Power  has  great 
potential  for  good  and  for  evil.  What  is  important  is  how 
one  acquires  power  and  for  what  purposes  it  is  used.  Po- 
litical power  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  its  ultimate  sanc- 
tion is  force.  So  is  divine  power. 

The  Mennonite  phobia  about  power  is  the  result  of 
some  of  the  traumatic  childhood  experiences  of  Anabaptism  — 
the  early  years  of  persecution  and  attempted  suppression. 
As  the  burnt  child  dreads  fire,  Mennonites  today  show  a 
morbid  fear  of  power.  But  the  modern  state  is  secular; 
its  powers  limited  by  constitution  and  public  opinion.  The 
church  should  overcome  its  irrational  attitude  toward  power, 
certainly  in  a democracy. 

The  image  of  the  “suffering-servant  posture  of  the  Chris- 
tian” is  a pure  figment.  In  what  sense  is  the  American 
Mennonite  suffering?  There  is  full  religious  freedom  in  the 
country.  Mennonites  can,  and  they  do,  preach,  practice, 
and  propagate  their  faith.  Society  is  tolerant,  almost  per- 
missive. Mennonites  no  longer  are  the  victims  of  prejudice 
or  discrimination.  If  American  Mennonites  are  “suffer- 
ing,” that  can  only  be  from  an  enveloping  sense  of  guilt 
when  their  lives  of  material  abundance  are  contrasted 
with  the  cruel  fate  of  those  millions  of  wretched  refuse  on 
earth  who  perish  in  poverty,  want,  and  disease. 

The  fear  that  government  is  the  master,  that  it  means 
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domination  and  lordship,  is  justified  in  monarchies  and 
dictatorships,  but  not  in  democracies,  where,  at  least  in 
theory,  the  people  are  the  masters  and  government  their 
agent  or  servant.  Democracy  emphasizes  the  instrumental 
role  of  government  (“.  . . to  secure  these  rights,  ” said  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  “Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  Consent 
of  the  Governed  . . So  the  function  of  public  officials 
in  a democracy  is  to  serve  the  public,  not  “lording  it”  over 
them.  That  practice  does  not  always  match  theory  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  ignore  the  importance  of  principles. 

The  fourth  argument  is  also  partly  true — the  two 
kingdoms  are  separate.  But  this  dualism  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  antagonism  between  church  and  state,  especially 
in  the  contemporary  world.  The  two  peacefully  coexist. 
They  can  fruitfully  cooperate.  There  is  an  expanding 
zone  of  mutual  concerns  — justice,  welfare,  etc.  — where 
such  cooperation  is  timely  and  should  be  considered. 

Is  the  Christian  unconcerned  with  the  world  he  lives  in? 
The  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith  says  that  the  church 
“is  interested  not  only  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  but 
in  their  total  welfare”;  that  it  “should  witness  against 
racial  discrimination,  economic  injustice,  and  all  forms 
of  human  slavery  and  moral  degradation”;  that  it  “must 
aggressively,  at  the  risk  of  life  itself,”  do  whatever  it  can 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  distress  and  suffering. 

The  Statement  on  Peace  and  the  Christian  Witness 
frankly  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a complete  and 
final  list  of  the  church’s  tasks  and  concerns,  that  the  “needs 
of  tomorrow  and  the  changing  priorities  of  time  and  talent 
would  require  a continuous  revision  of  the  list.”  But 
today’s  priorities  include  the  necessity  to  continually  chal- 
lenge statesmen  “to  seek  the  highest  meanings  of  such 
values  and  concepts  as  justice,  equality,  freedom, 
and  peace,  ” the  necessity  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
statesmen  against  the  evils  of  war,  and  the  necessity  to 
witness  against  social  attitudes,  conditions,  and  practices 
that  contribute  to  moral  and  physical  degradation. 

To  sum  up,  the  church  is  deeply  concerned  with  many 
problems  that  afflict  society  — problems  with  which  the 
state  is  grappling.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
prayer,  private  individuals,  or  their  organizations.  Each 
of  them  is  important.  But  any  satisfactory  solution  to 
these  complex  and  colossal  problems  must  also  involve 
state  action.  So  Christian  concerns  and  responsiblities  in 
today’s  world  mean  discriminating  support  for  the  state. 
Withholding  of  active  participation  by  citizens  weakens 
the  state. 

Responsible  political  participation  in  active  forms  is  itself 
a productive  way  of  witnessing.  We  owe  that  to  the 
state.  The  political  system  needs  inputs  for  its  functioning. 
Active  political  participation  is  an  important  form  of  input. 
We  are  bound  to  give  Caesar  things  which  belong  to  him. 
In  a democracy,  Caesar’s  share  is  not  full  without  active 
political  participation  by  the  citizens.  — Joseph  Varkey,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  a political  scientist  and  member  of  the  Sou- 
derton  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church 


4.  A Proposal 

According  to  Anabaptists  Four  Centuries  Later  by 
Kauffman  and  Harder,  in  a survey  conducted  during  the 
early  1970s,  respondents  from  the  Mennonite  Church  in- 
dicated their  attitudes  about  political  participation  as 
follows;  “ ‘Members  of  our  denomination  should  vote 
in  public  elections  for  state,  provineial,  and  national  of- 
fices.’ Agree  56  %,  Uncertain  28%,  Disagree  17%. ” While 
I suspeet  that  post-Watergate  Mennonites  have  become 
more  pessimistic  about  the  wisdom  of  Christian  participa- 
tion in  public  elections,  no  doubt  a sizable  number  of 
American  Mennonites  will  still  find  their  way  to  the  voting 
booth  on  November  2.  I address  myself  particularly  to 
those  who  intend  to  vote;  I personally  expect  to  be  among 
them  unless  I should  be  persuaded  otherwise.  I am  con- 
cerned for  the  way  Christians  determine  for  whom  they 
shall  vote. 

Not  an  Easy  Decision.  I would  be  quick  to  say  that  my 
decision  to  vote  is  rather  tentative.  My  reluctance  grows 
out  of  the  respect  I have  for  my  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  deeided  that  they  cannot  vote  in  public 
elections.  I agree  with  their  position  that  the  Christian’s 
primary,  indeed  full,  calling  is  to  live  and  proclaim  his 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  I affirm,  too,  that 
the  sword-wielding  state  is  established  “outside  the  per- 
fection of  Christ”  while  the  Christian  functions  with  suf- 
fering love.  It  is  unthinkable  for  me  that  God  intends  for 
Christians  to  operate  with  two  different  sets  of  ethieal 
standards:  one  for  personal  ethics  and  another  for  acting 
in  behalf  of  secular  government.  Traditional  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theology  maintains  that  the  individual 
Christian  should  not  kill  unless  he  kills  in  behalf  of  his 
government  in  a “just  ” eause.  In  reference  to  voting, 
I confess  a certain  uneasiness  at  this  point  because  it 
may  be  inconsistent  for  the  nonresistant  Christian  to  vote 
for  public  officeholders  who  determine  budgets  for  law 
enforcement  and  military  programs. 

Added  to  these  convictions  is  the  great  eomplexity 
of  knowing  for  certain  the  candidate’s  true  positions. 
Candidates  sometimes  make  promises  and  present 
viewpoints  at  election  time  which  they  have  no  intention 
of  pursuing  after  election. 

On  the  positive  side,  I lean  toward  Christian  participation 
in  the  voting  process  because  of  my  conviction  that  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  to  speak  to  society.  And  I view  voting 
as  one  way  our  society  ean  hear  our  voice;  our  form  of 
government  even  solicits  our  voice.  In  Seripture,  the 
prophets  went  to  the  streets  to  proclaim  the  Word  of 
God  and  denounce  governmental  policies  at  a time  when 
Israel  had  developed  its  own  civil  religion  under  the 
monarehy  (theocracy,  as  willed  by  God,  had  been  rejected 
since  Samuel).  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  living  under  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government,  did  not  hesitate  to  publicly 
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call  for  repentance.  Their  views  drew  the  attention  of 
public  officials;  John  the  Baptist  became  a prisoner  and 
martyr  under  King  Herod,  Jesus  was  crucified  in  a power 
struggle  between  the  Jewish  rulers  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  Paul  appeared  before  Roman  governors  and  perhaps 
Caesar  himself.  Had  the  apostles  retreated  to  the  desert 
to  live  out  their  faith,  they  would  most  likely  have  escaped 
the  wrath  of  mob  and  government  violence;  instead  they 
went  public  and  became  martyrs. 

Voting  as  a Voice.  The  position  I would  take  is  that  as 
long  as  the  voting  booth  can  be  a means  for  us  to  reflect 
our  Christian  concerns  for  humanity,  we  should  use  it.  Men- 
nonites  of  Colonial  America  demonstrated  this  pattern. 
Until  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  the  1750s,  Menno- 
nites  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  voted  with  the  Quakers  to 
put  persons  into  public  office  who  would  abide  by  Indian 
treaties  and  promote  peaceful  relations.  However,  as  new 
land-hungry  settlers  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  they  began 
to  outnumber  and  outvote  the  Quakers  and  Mennonites. 
As  the  Revolutionary  spirit  mounted,  Mennonites  gradually 
stopped  going  to  the  polls  because  voting  was  no  longer 
a means  for  them  to  convey  their  Christian  convictions. 

The  question  for  us  is  whether  or  not  we  as  Menno- 
nites can  express  Christian  values  through  the  voting  booth 
today.  Do  our  votes  and  ideas  about  politics  arise  out  of 
our  Christian  faith?  Based  upon  the  political  views  with 
which  I grew  up  and  upon  discussions  I have  had  with 
other  Christians,  I would  judge  that  few  of  us  “vote  like 
Christians.”  When  we  step  into  the  voting  booth  many  of 
us  make  decisions  like  the  rest  of  society.  Our  vote  is  gen- 
erally cast  out  of  selfishness  and  fear.  We  tend  to  support 
the  candidate  who  will  most  likely  benefit  us  personally: 
lower  our  taxes,  favor  our  particular  business  or  profession, 
and  maintain  the  staus  quo  of  our  neighborhood.  Does  it 
ever  enter  our  minds  that  we  profess  to  believe  that  war 
is  wrong,  that  God  loves  all  races,  that  God  commands 
special  concern  for  the  poor  and  hungryPDo  the  candi- 
dates whom  we  help  to  put  into  office  reflect  these  hu- 
manitarian concerns? 

If  we  cannot  take  the  time  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
candidates  and  judge  them  according  to  values  we  profess 
as  Christians,  we  should  not  enter  the  voting  booth.  Can- 
didates who  express  views  which  we  believe  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  scriptural  role  of  government  need  to  become 
aware  of  our  disapproval.  Certainly,  whether  we  vote  or 
not,  the  way  we  live  as  Christians  in  relation  to  one 
another,  our  neighbors,  and  other  cultures  is  the  most 
direct  and  effective  witness  to  our  faith. 

If  our  choice  is  to  vote,  I emphasize  that  our  task  is  not 
to  “Christianize”  the  state.  I believe  God  intended  govern- 
ment to  be  purely  secular;  its  role  is  to  maintain  jus- 
tice and  order  in  society  (see  my  “How  to  Pray  for  Govern- 
ment,” Gospel  Herald,  April  29,  1975). 

Sizing  up  the  Candidates.  To  help  the  Christian  deter- 
mine whether  and  how  he  should  vote,  I would  propose  that 


a set  of  questions  be  asked  of  each  of  the  candidates.  These 
questions  break  across,  I believe,  the  often  inadequate 
party  labels  and  “liberal” /“conservative”  designations. 
Their  intent  is  to  rise  above  society’s  inclination  to  vote 
out  of  selfish  and  fear  motives  and  to  lead  the  Christian 
voter  to  reflect  his  humanitarian  values. 

1.  Does  the  candidate  advocate  programs  which  are 
consistent  with  the  scriptural  command  to  love  the  neigh- 
bor? A biblical  word  study  of  such  terms  as  “poor,  ” 
“orphan,  ” “widow,  ” “sojourner,  ” and  “foreigner’  re- 
veals that  God  calls  His  people  to  a special  concern  for 
such  individuals. 

2.  Do  the  candidate’s  proposals  attack  root  problems 
instead  of  merely  striking  at  symptoms?  Avoid,  for  ex- 
ample, support  of  candidates  who  threaten  to  punish 
lawbreakers  while  ignoring  problems  in  society  which 
lead  one  into  criminal  behavior. 

3.  Is  the  candidate’s  conduct  moral  — is  he  honest? 

a.  Is  his  voting  record  consistent  with  what  he  says? 

b.  Where  does  he  get  his  financial  support? 

c.  How  does  he  treat  his  opponents?  Does  he  have 
an  alternative  plan  when  he  attacks  other  candidate’s 
views. 

4.  Is  the  candidate  an  internationalist  (concerned  for 
all  nations)?  National  security  and  self-interests  have 
dominated  modern  political  thought  at  the  expense  of 
global  concerns.  Candidates  who  continually  call  for 
increased  military  spending  are  not  deserving  of  the 
Christian’s  vote. 

5.  Does  the  candidate  understand  the  nature  of  man? 
Does  he  have  a sense  of  human  accountability  (man’s 
responsibility  for  his  actions)? 

6.  In  consideration  of  the  office  which  the  candidate 
seeks,  does  he  address  the  broad  spectrum  of  issues  he 
will  need  to  face  if  elected?  Avoid  the  one-issue  can- 
didate. Does  the  candidate  spell  out  details  of  his  pro- 
posals rather  than  speak  in  generalities? 

As  we  apply  these  questions  to  the  candidates,  we 
may  very  well  conclude  that  the  present  office  seekers 
fall  far  short  of  our  Christian  values.  If  so,  we  should 
not  vote,  but  instead  find  other  ways  of  witnessing  to  our 
convictions.  I consider  voting  in  public  elections  to  be  a 
valid  avenue  of  Christian  witness  only  when  our  biblical 
concerns  can  be  consistently  expressed  in  the  process. 

I add,  finally,  that  it  seems  obvious  that  the  careful  analy- 
zing of  candidates  and  political  issues  requires  far  more 
disciplined  study  than  most  of  us  have  given  to  it.  Maybe 
we  need  to  get  away  from  the  individualistic  way  each 
of  us  decides  how  he  shall  vote.  Becoming  informed  enough 
to  vote  intelligently  is  a massive  task  even  for  the  person 
who  works  full  time  at  studying  the  issues.  Is  the  bond 
between  believers  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  band 
together  in  order  to  study  the  candidates  and  political 
issues,  and  then  to  vote  according  to  the  consensus  of 
the  body?  Brotherhood,  1 believe,  calls  for  such  corporate 
witness.  — Sheldon  Burkhalter,  associate  pastor.  Blooming 
Glen  (Pa. ) Mennonite  Church  ^ 
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should  the  Mennonite  Church  Accept 
Government  Funds  for  Education? 

by  Henry  D.  Weaver 


As  Mennonites  we  are  proud  of  our  400  years  of  testi- 
mony regarding  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  We  have 
moved  from  country  to  country  to  maintain  our  indepen- 
dence from  any  government.  Currently,  however,  many  of 
our  church  agencies,  including  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, mission  boards,  hospitals,  and  educational  institutions 
receive  financial  aid  from  government  sources.  All  of  our 
church  educational  endeavors,  including  our  seminaries, 
colleges,  high  schools,  grade  schools,  and  Sunday  schools, 
are  receiving  some  kind  of  government  support.  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  our  Christian  beliefs  to  be  receiving  any  support? 
Support  at  the  level  we  are  now  receiving?  Or  additional 
support  that  would  be  available  to  us? 

Education  of  Mennonite  youth  is  financed  by  government 
funds  on  at  least  three  levels.  First  is  attendance  at  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  college-level  schools  governed  by 
a state  or  province.  In  these  the  government  has  full 
control  of  the  program. 

Second  is  support  given  directly  or  indirectly  to  a church- 
operated  institution.  For  example,  freedom  from  real- 
estate  taxes,  income-tax  credit,  direct  grants  for  specific 
programs  such  as  nursing,  or  federal  grants  for  buildings 
or  equipment.  Many  of  these  have  particular  “strings  ” 
attached. 

A third  form  of  government  support  is  given  directly 
to  students  for  use  at  any  qualified  institution.  Many  Men- 
nonite students  have  accepted  this  type  of  aid.  It  comes 
in  the  form  of  state  tuition  grants,  federal  student  loans, 
basic  opportunity  grants,  and  work-study  support. 

Every  form  of  aid  brings  with  it  also  some  level  of  con- 
trol. Is  the  level  of  governmental  control  that  currently 
exists  or  is  likely  to  exist  in  the  future  a significant  com- 
promise with  our  Christian  beliefs?  Some  of  the  controls 
are  desirable  and  in  fact  have  nudged  the  church  to  better 
fulfill  her  mission.  For  example,  any  institution  receiving 
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federal  funds  must  now  give  assurance  that  it  does  not 
have  discriminatory  practices  in  its  hiring,  admissions  pol- 
icies, or  instruction  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  or  handi- 
cap. The  Christian  ethic  also  clearly  calls  us  to  be 
nondiscriminatory  on  these  points.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
government  has  needed  to  nudge  those  of  us  in  educational 
administration  to  carefully  examine  and  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  discriminatory  in  these  ways. 

The  Varied  Functions  of  Government.  This  illustrates 
an  important  issue  in  discussing  government  controls.  The 
functions  of  government  in  a participatory  society  include 
many  positive  items.  We  need  to  examine  each  particular 
case  of  government  aid  for  its  probable  positive  and  nega- 
tive effects  on  our  Christian  mission. 

Another  form  of  influence  and  control  is  illustrated  by 
a recent  letter  received  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  four- 
year  colleges  from  the  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  said:  “It  has  been  determined  that  your  in- 
stitution currently  bars  recruiting  personnel  from  its  prem- 
ises ...  as  a result  . . . the  provisions  of  Section  606, 
P.  L.  92-436  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  at  your  institution.  This 
applies  to  funds  for  tuition  assistance,  research  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation.  ...  I hope  that  your  insti- 
tution will  revise  its  policies  and  permit  our  recruiters 
to  explain  the  opportunities  currently  available  in  the 
Armed  Forces.” 

The  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  federal  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  1960s  carried  with  it  the  restric- 
tion that  such  buildings  could  not  be  used  for  any  re- 
ligious purpose. 

Many  persons  in  higher  education  feel  that  the  most 
serious  restrictions  on  aid  are  attached  to  aid  from 
particular  states  or  provinces  rather  than  from  the  U.S. 
or  Canadian  federal  governments.  In  1974  a case  was 
decided  in  the  district  court  in  Kansas  known  as  The 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State  vs. 
Bubb.  Kansas,  as  did  many  other  states,  developed  a 
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plan  of  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  tuition  grants 
to  students,  enabling  them  to  attend  private  colleges 
in  Kansas.  Five  colleges  were  found  ineligible  to  receive 
such  funds  given  to  students,  until  changes  were  made. 
Hesston  College  needed  to  drop  the  requirement  for 
students  to  attend  chapel. 

Even  if  all  of  the  levels  of  control  that  currently  exist 
are  judged  not  to  interfere  with  the  central  purpose  of 
our  institutions,  an  additional  issue  becomes  whether  or 
not  our  institutions  are  becoming  excessively  dependent 
on  government  aid  and  whether  they  will  therefore  be 
unable  to  stand  up  to  some  future  restriction  that  might 
be  inconsistent  with  our  beliefs.  Where  equipment  or 
facilities  have  been  provided  by  government  support,  a 
special  claim  might  be  made  by  the  government  to  utilize 
those  facilities  for  some  government  purpose  in  the  future. 
For  example,  they  might  need  to  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  an  ROTC  unit  or  be  made  available  to  Selective  Service 
for  registration  for  military  service. 

If  a restriction  were  enacted  today  that  would  limit 
students  receiving  government  grants  and  loans  to  attend 
only  institutions  with  ROTC  units  or  if  the  court  should 
rule  Mennonite  colleges  ineligible  for  such  funds,  the  fi- 
nancing of  all  our  church  colleges  would  be  very  different. 
To  illustrate,  last  year  at  the  three  U.S.  Mennonite  col- 
leges, students  brought  over  2 million  dollars  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  and  other  student  aid  from  federal 
sources  and  another  half  million  in  state  scholarships.  The 
total  was  over  20  percent  of  the  budgets  of  the  colleges. 

The  issue  is  broader  than  government  aid.  Will  the 
Mennonite  Church  finance  the  education  of  its  youth 
or  rely  on  outside  resources?  Most  of  our  educational 
institutions  receive  support  from  private  sources  outside 
the  chureh  in  addition  to  government  aid.  The  threat  of 
control  from  such  donors  is  perhaps  even  greater  than 
the  threat  of  control  by  government  support.  As  a parallel 
case,  recent  changes  in  the  U.S.  federal  election  laws  pro- 
hibit a candidate  from  receiving  any  large  gifts  from  a single 
donor.  This  grew  out  of  the  observation  that  persons  or 
companies  making  large  gifts  to  a particular  congressman 
had  the  potential  for  some  control  of  him.  Perhaps  churches 
and  ehurch  institutions  should  put  an  upper  limit  on  the 
size  of  gift  that  will  be  accepted  from  any  one  donor  out- 
side the  church  except  in  the  case  of  a bequest. 

Colleges:  Private  or  Public?  On  the  other  side  of  the 
issue  is  whether  or  not  our  colleges  are  private  or  public 
institutions.  Fr.  Burtchaell  of  Notre  Dame  University  ar- 
gues persuasively  that  it  is  a fallacy  to  talk  about  public 
vs.  private  institutions.  “Private”  church  colleges  in  fact 
serve  the  broad  welfare  of  the  public  around  them.  Over 
30  percent  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  are  not  from 
the  Mennonite  churches  supporting  them.  The  existence 
of  a college  in  a small  town  is  a rich  cultural  resource 
to  the  community.  There  is  a sizable  economic  benefit 
to  any  community  by  having  a college  located  in  it.  Since 
the  public  benefits  from  the  presence  of  a church  col- 


lege, should  it  not  help  meet  some  of  the  costs  either 
by  private  donations  or  through  tax  channels? 

At  this  time  the  legal  situation  as  it  regards  federal 
and  state  support  of  higher  education  in  the  United 

States  is  still  not  completely  clear.  The  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  says,  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  . . .”  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment makes  the  First  Amendment  applicable  to  the  states. 
There  have  been  numerous  court  cases  and  at  least 
four  have  found  their  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  most  recent  one  was  decided  on  June  21,  1976, 

in  the  case  of  Reemer  vs.  The  Board  of  Public  Works. 
This  decision  involved  the  right  of  the  state  of  Mary- 

land to  make  direct  financial  grants  to  seventeen  church- 
related  colleges.  The  majority  opinion  held  the  colleges 
could  receive  state  funds.  It  was  based  on  a 1971  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Lemon  vs.  Kurtzman,  which  held  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  was  constitutional  for  a state 
to  aid  private  schools.  The  three  conditions  were: 

1.  The  statute  must  have  a secular  legislative  purpose. 

2.  The  primary  effect  of  the  statute  must  be  one  that 
neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion. 

3.  It  must  not  foster  excessive  government  entangle- 
ment with  religion. 

These  three  arguments  have  been  used  in  numer- 
ous cases.  In  each  case  argued  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  the  point  has  been  made  that  the  institutions  in- 
volved were  not  “pervasively  sectarian.”  Five  things  were 
cited  that  determined  whether  or  not  an  institution  is 
“pervasively  sectarian” : 

1.  A religious  restriction  on  student  admission. 

2.  A religious  restriction  on  hiring  of  faculty. 

3.  Required  attendance  by  students  at  religious  func- 
tions. 

4.  A curriculum  used  for  religious  indoctrination. 

5.  Religious  restrictions  on  personal  activities  of  the 
faculty. 

In  light  of  these  criteria,  we  as  a church  need  to  ask 
whether  or  not  we  want  our  colleges  to  be  “pervasively 
sectarian.”  If  the  colleges  wish  to  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  government  funding,  they  may  need  to  change  the 
restrictions  of  using  only  teachers  who  are  Mennonites 
or  persons  committed  to  basically  Mennonite  beliefs. 

As  one  examines  the  cases  it  is  clear  that  legally  some 
pattern  is  emerging  under  which  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment funds  may  in  fact  support  church-related  institutions, 
but  there  will  continue  to  be  cases  brought  to  court  to 
define  further  whether  or  not  these  government  funds 
are  in  fact  being  used  for  “indoctrination.” 

The  first  step  in  our  examination  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  want  to  receive  government  and  industrial  aid 
is  a reexamination  of  our  purpose  in  having  institutions 
of  higher  education.  It  is  an  issue  that  calls  for  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  entire  brotherhood  and  it  should  not 
be  left  only  to  the  persons  involved  in  running  our  col- 
leges. 
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A Personal  Opinion.  To  facilitate  further  discussion  on 
the  issue,  let  me  share  my  current  personal  judgment  on 
this  matter: 

1.  Since  the  colleges  serve  a larger  public  than  the 
church,  it  is  appropriate  for  them  to  receive  some  funds 
from  government  and  industrial  sources. 

2.  Since  Mennonites  pay  sizable  taxes,  it  is  desirable 
for  Mennonite  students  attending  church  colleges  to  receive 
government  financial  aid  as  long  as  it  does  not  impose  any 
unsatisfactory  restrictions.  However,  since  the  eolleges 
are  now  dependent  on  this  source  of  funds,  local  churches 
should  stand  ready  to  step  in  and  provide  a comparable 
amount  of  aid  to  students  should  unsatisfactory  restrictions 
be  imposed  or  should  a given  state,  province,  or  the 
federal  government  rule  any  of  the  colleges  ineligible  for 
using  such  funds.  Currently  most  states,  including  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  do  not  allow  recipients  of  state  scholar- 
ship money  to  use  it  out  of  state.  Churches  in  these 
states  should  provide  similar  funds  to  allow  their  students 
to  attend  a church  college. 

Within  the  next  several  years  I judge  it  highly  probable 
that  we  will  need  to  decide  to  either  do  away  with  any 
restrictions  on  religious  belief  and  lifestyle  of  our  faculty 
or  not  be  eligible  for  accepting  government  funds  given 
as  scholarships  to  students.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
reason  for  existence  and  if  the  situation  develops  the 
church  should  be  ready  to  support  its  students  in  lieu  of 
the  government. 


3.  The  churches  should  increase  their  giving  to  re- 
place the  federal  grants  for  operating  educational  pro- 
grams now  received  by  the  three  U.S.  colleges.  Last 
year  Goshen,  Hesston,  and  Eastern  Mennonite  colleges 
received  a total  of  $125,270  for  this  purpose.  The  ra- 
tionale for  this  suggestion  is  that  we  want  our  col- 
leges to  be  “pervasively  sectarian.  ” 

4.  The  colleges  could  continue  to  accept  federal,  state, 
or  provincial  funds  for  specific  research  projects. 

5.  The  colleges  should  decline  any  gift  for  buildings 
or  major  pieces  of  equipment  if  there  seems  to  be  a 
high  probability  of  some  control  expected  by  the  donor. 
Specifically,  it  seems  to  me,  they  probably  should  not 
receive  U.S.  federal  monies  for  buildings  if  these  again 
become  available. 

6.  We  should  consider  setting  upper  limits  for  the 
size  of  gifts  for  operations  received  from  any  source 
besides  the  church. 

The  issue  of  outside  aid  for  our  colleges  boils  down 
to  a simple  question:  What  level  of  independence  from 
government  or  industry  do  we  want  in  the  operation  of 
our  schools,  and  are  we  ready  to  dig  into  our  own  pock- 
ets for  the  support  needed?  What  is  your  judgment? 
Express  your  view  to  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 500  S.  Main  St.,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  The  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  share  the 
opinions  received  with  college  administrators  and  boards 
of  control  of  the  colleges. 


rm  Listening,  Lord,  Keep  Talking 


Several  years  ago  I was  asked  to  substitute  for  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  school  teacher  of  the  “grandfather”  class  at  our 
church.  As  a public  school  teacher,  one  who  has  worked 
also  in  the  field  of  Christian  education,  I decided  to  put 
a lot  into  the  lesson  both  by  way  of  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation. I wanted  to  show  those  older  gentlemen  what  a 
good  teacher  could  do  to  make  the  lesson  both  enjoyable 
and  profitable. 

It  was  a lesson  about  the  sower,  the  scattering  of  seeds 
upon  different  kinds  of  soil.  Through  careful  study,  nu- 
merous illustrations,  carefully  worded  questions  that  pro- 
voked discussion,  plus  a variety  of  seed  and  soil  samples 
I actually  had  there  for  observation,  I felt  I did  an  effec- 
tive job.  I sat  down  feeling  comfortable,  knowing  that 
I had  taught  the  lesson  with  skill,  confident  that  I had  dem- 
onstrated my  teaching  ability  to  the  older  generation. 

After  the  lesson,  one  of  the  class  members,  Gabe  Yoder, 
came  up  to  thank  me  and  return  several  wheat  seeds  that 
I had  passed  out  as  a part  of  my  presentation.  With  just 
a bit  of  hesitation,  he  showed  me  the  six  or  seven  seeds 
that  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  gnarled  hand.  Gently  he  said. 


“Bob,  did  you  notice  the  wheat  seeds  are  of  different  size, 
and  do  you  know  why?” 

I am  a biology  major,  and  I patiently  explained  to  Gabe 
that  I could  not  give  him  an  accurate  answer  without 
having  more  background  information  about  the  seeds. 

Gabe  pointed  to  the  largest  of  the  wheat  seeds,  saying, 
“In  my  farming  experience  as  a younger  man,  I found  out 
that  the  plumpest  of  the  wheat  seeds  were  the  ones  closest 
to  the  wheat  stalk.  That’s  the  way  it  is  with  us  as  Chris- 
tians. Those  of  us  who  are  closest  to  the  Savior,  depend- 
ing upon  Him  and  not  ourselves,  they  grow  the  most 
in  Christian  grace  and  humility,  become  “plump’  Chris- 
tians. ” He  laid  the  seeds  in  my  hand  and  walked  away. 

1 have  long  forgotten  the  actual  words  I said  that  day 
in  teaching  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  but  I have  never 
forgotten  the  words  of  Gabe  Yoder,  the  lesson  he  taught 
me  on  humility.  It  was  one  of  those  tender,  instructive 
moments  where  God  used  an  older  brother  to  show  me  that 
it  was  far  better  to  be  close  to  Christ  than  out  someplaee 
in  left  field  depending  on  oneself,  trying  to  impress 
others.  — Robert  J.  Baker 
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MCC  is  grateful  for  the  generous  contributions  from  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in  Christ  which  come  throughout  the  i;ear  This 
years  special  holidat;  season  gift  suggestions  invite  sharing  from  various  age  levels  and  groups  such  as  families,  Sunday;  school 
classes  and  congregations. 


A children’s  nutrition  clinic  in 

Saidpur,  Bangladesh,  has  a capacity 
for  100  severely  malnourished  children 
which  it  nourishes  back  to  health.  It 
costs  $10  per  child  to  run  the  clinic 
each  month. 


Sheets  are  bought  in  bulk  by  MCC 
and  sent  to  orphanages,  clinics  and 
hospitals  around  the  world.  $2.40  will 
buy  a single-bed  sheet.  Thousands  are 
needed. 


Wells  are  critical  resources  in  Chad  on 
the  edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  $15 
buys  a bag  of  cement  to  line  a well  to 
keep  the  sides  from  caving  in. 

Christian  education  materials 

are  needed  by  MCC  volunteers  who 
teach  Bible  classes  in  orphanages  and 
day  care  centers  in  Northeast  Brazil, 
the  poorest  area  of  the  country.  $25 
buys  enough  supplies  for  a week  of 
classes. 


Broader  Horizons  is  an  educa- 
tional program  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children  administered  by  an 
MCC  volunteer  in  Sudan.  $50  runs  the 
program  for  one  week. 

Family  gardens  are  an  important 
source  of  nutrition  for  people  home- 
steading in  the  lowlands  of  Bolivia.  $15 
purchases  enough  vegetable  seeds,  fer- 
tilizer, insecticide  and  tools  for  a garden 
for  one  growing  season. 

Peace  books  and  pamphlets  are 

sent  to  overseas  religious  study  centers 
and  universities  by  MCC  Peace  Sec- 
tion. $80  supplies  a set  of  25  books  for 
one  library. 

A spiritual  and  social  counsel* 

ing  ministry  to  Mennonite  immi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union  to  West 
Germany  keeps  an  MCC  volunteer 
couple  busy  full-time.  $75  will  support 
one  of  them  for  one  week. 


The  women’s  community  center 

at  Marka  Refugee  Camp  in  Jordan 
trains  women  to  earn  their  own  way. 
$80  is  needed  each  week  for  two 
teachers’  salaries,  center  maintenance, 
supplies  and  equipment  such  as  sewing 
and  knitting  machines. 


The  Mennonite  Disaster  Ser* 
vice  emergency  fund  needs  to  be 
kept  at  $25,000  to  respond  im- 
mediately to  disasters  such  as  the  Big 
Thompson  River  flood  in  Colorado  or 
the  Teton  dam  break  in  Idaho.  Con- 
tributions of  any  size  will  help. 


Be  sure  to  mark  i/our  contribution  clearly  for  MCC  and  note  the  particular  country  and  project  you  choose.  Gifts  can  be  sent  through 
conference  channels  or  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  at  its  provincial  or  regional  offices  or  at  the  following  addresses: 


V. 


MCC 

21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 


MCC  (Canada) 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Man.  R3T  2C8 


what  Can  We  Expect  of  High  School? 


by  Alice  M.  Roth 


while  church-related  schools  have  had  some  effect  in 
shaping  student  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs,  the  effect 
has  not  been  as  significant  as  many  have  claimed.  And 
it  is  practically  nonexistent  when  there  is  not  substantial 
support  from  other  agencies,  especially  the  home. 

So  concluded  William  Hooley,  superintendent  of  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  in  a compara- 
tive study  of  the  values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  of  Menno- 
nite  youth  who  attended  a church  high  school  and  those 
who  attended  public  school.  “I  wish  that  more  significant 
differences  would  have  been  found,  ” Bill  said. 

In  a recent  interview.  Bill  discussed  values  and  educa- 
tion with  John  Keith  Miller,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Wa-Nee  (Wakarusa  and  Nappanee,  Indiana)  School 
District.  The  Wa-Nee  corporation  includes  5 1/2  rural 
townships  in  southwest  Elkhart  County.  John  taught 
in  the  district  12  years,  and  has  been  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  the  past  nine.  Bill,  an  ordained  minister, 
has  been  superintendent  of  Bethany  Christian  for  six 
years.  John  is  a member  of  the  College  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  and  Bill,  of  Pleasant  View  Mennonite,  northwest 
of  Goshen. 

Alice:  When  a church  high  school  is  an  option,  what 
considerations  should  a Mennonite  family  think  about  in 
making  a choice? 

John:  Quality  of  education  would  certainly  be  important. 
And  perhaps  primarily,  the  type  of  staff  at  the  schools 
being  considered. 

Alice:  But  how  can  a parent,  especially  if  he  or  she  is 
not  an  educator,  judge  “quality  of  education”? 

John:  You  can  tell  a lot  by  the  kind  of  success  the  stu- 
dents have  — if  they  go  to  college,  how  do  they  do  in 
college;  if  they  have  a job,  what  do  they  do  on  the  job? 

Bill:  I endorse  that.  There’s  no  point  in  school  unless 
real  learning  is  taking  place.  But  beyond  that,  there  are 
factors  of  cost,  family  budget,  and  driving  time  if  you  don’t 
live  close  to  the  school.  There’s  the  question  of  risk  in 
private  compared  with  public  transportation.  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the  particular  student 
involved.  Church  schools  are  small  because  a conscious 


Alice  M.  Roth  is  a former  staff  associate,  Mennonite  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


choice  must  be  made  to  leave  the  public  school. 

Alice:  How  do  you  weigh  these  influences?  Which  would 
be  the  greatest  influence  on  most  students? 

John:  I think  the  staff  is  most  important,  and  by  that 
I mean  the  type  of  persons  they  are,  as  individuals.  For 
example,  many  of  the  staff  in  the  Wa-Nee  system  are 
the  kinds  of  people  that  I would  want  to  be  an  influence 
on  my  children. 

Alice:  What  would  you  say  is  the  purpose  or  goal  of  your 
school  system? 

John:  Basically,  it  is  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion — reading  and  writing.  Beyond  that,  we  try  to  help 
students  become  competent  citizens,  to  teach  values  such  as 
honesty,  to  make  them  well-rounded  persons.  Through 
the  guidance  department  we  try  to  channel  students  into 
areas  where  they  can  achieve. 

Alice:  Your  community  must  feel  that  these  values  are 
important? 

John:  Yes.  For  example,  we’ re  one  of  the  few  that  still 
has  released  time  for  Bible  study;  we  work  closely  with 
the  local  ministerial  associations. 

Alice:  How  would  you  compare  this  with  your  goals  at 
Bethany  Christian,  Bill? 

Bill:  We  also  assume  the  importance  of  quality  educa- 
tion. A school  certainly  does  reflect  the  community.  For  ex- 
ample, you  might  compare  the  Wa-Nee  District  with 
Elkhart  schools  nearby.  You  might  be  able  to  have  one 
program  in  Elkhart,  say  a sex-education  program,  that 
you  could  not  consider  in  the  other  district.  I would  call 
our  Bethany  community  the  people  of  God  community. 
Values  pop  up  in  this  setting  that  are  different  from,  or 
sometimes  even  counter  to,  public  school.  When  you  talk 
about  citizenship,  we  would  say  there  are  times  when 
you  may  not  be  a “good  citizen  ” in  the  usual  sense,  when 
there  is  another  greater  value.  Wa-Nee  teachers  may  feel 
this  deeply,  but  they  are  handicapped  in  teaching  it 
overtly.  We  try  to  work  directly  at  what  I consider  the 
three  distinctive  Mennonite  values  — brotherhood,  dis- 
cipleship,  and  service. 

Alice:  What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  accom- 
plishing your  unique  goals? 
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John  Keith  Miller  (left)  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Wa-Nee  School 
District  and  William  Hooley,  superintendent  of  Bethany  Christian  High. 


Bill:  Faculty  is  crucial.  Curriculum  is  important,  but  I 
give  top  priority  to  hiring  the  right  faeulty,  and  to  encourag- 
ing their  development. 

Alice:  How  do  you  define  Bethany’s  community? 

Bill:  We  have  two  levels,  you  might  say.  First  the 
whole  Indiana-Michigan  Conference  that  operates  Bethany 
Christian  High  School  through  the  12-member  Board,  then 
those  Mennonites  that  live  within  commuting  distance  of 
the  school. 

Alice:  Who  had  the  final  say,  or  control,  in  operating 
the  Wa-Nee  district? 

John:  We  have  an  elected  Board,  one  from  each  township 
and  two  at  large.  Most  often  parent  problems  go  directly 
to  the  prineipals  of  the  buildings,  occasionally  something 
comes  to  me  or  the  superintendent.  Once  in  a long  while, 
usually  if  someone  doesn’t  know  the  proper  channels, 
something  comes  to  the  Board.  Our  Board  members  run 
unopposed  for  office.  I attribute  this  not  to  apathy  but 
to  satisfaction  with  the  way  the  eorporation  is  being  run. 

Bill:  Some  parents  may  think  that  sending  a child  to  a 
church  school  will  take  care  of  all  values  questions,  but  we 
who  work  in  the  church  school  don’t  view  it  that  way.  The 
strongest  impact  is  when  home,  church,  and  school  sup- 
port the  same  values.  Of  these  three,  the  school  is  perhaps 
least  important.  It’s  temporary,  man-made,  while  the  church 
is  eternal.  We  may  find  a better  way  than  the  school  set- 
ting to  invest  our  energies  and  money  for  passing  on  our 
values  to  the  next  generation. 

Alice:  Why  was  Bethany  started  20  years  ago,  espe- 
cially with  school  system  like  Wa-Nee  nearby? 

Bill:  For  the  first  ten  years,  there  were  no  written 
objectives.  But  in  those  years  words  like  “proteeting” 
and  “safeguarding  ” were  used.  Those  words  seem  less 
relevant  to  our  goals  today.  I would  rather  talk  of  exposing. 


opening,  challenging. 

John:  I agree  with  Bill  that  the  home  is  the  most 
important  influence.  We  ean  see  that  as  we  observe  stu- 
dents in  our  schools.  That’s  why  I would  hesitate  to 
send  my  children  to  a church  high  school  if  it  meant 
boarding  away  from  home. 

Bill:  Yes,  they  will  find  a strong  Christian  countervalue. 
My  children  had  a teacher  who  is  superpatriotic  and  uses 
the  Bible  to  support  his  views.  A friend  asked  if  we  would 
not  rather  have  this  than  have  an  atheist  teaehing  them. 
Actually,  I think  the  atheist  would  be  a lot  less  confusing 
to  young  children  because  they  would  see  the  issues  more 
clearly. 

John:  This  can  be  a problem  for  our  (Mennonite)  ehil- 
dren  in  public  schools.  And  the  church  has  not  helped 
enough.  We  hear  a lot  of  negative  things  about  our  coun- 
try, but  we  have  to  help  young  people  see  how  to  relate 
to  different  points  of  view. 

Alice:  How  do  you  men  view  your  work  in  terms  of 
your  calling  as  Christians? 

John:  My  work  is  definitely  part  of  my  calling  as  a 
Christian.  I have  opportunity  to  influence  many  people, 
especially  as  I hire  personnel.  And  I know  that  many  of 
my  teaehers  feel  that  their  work  is  an  expression  of  their 
Christian  calling. 

Alice:  Then  if  all  Mennonite  families  had  their  children 
in  church  schools,  or  taught  there,  we  would  be  turning 
our  baeks  on  an  important  area? 

John:  That  would  be  a disaster!  There  is  a lot  of  nega- 
tive feeling  in  our  district  about  the  church  schools  — 
Bethany,  the  Baptist  high  school,  and  the  six  elementary 
parochial  schools  (Amish  and  Old  Order  Mennonite)  in  our 
own  district.  It  costs  Wa-Nee  about  $100,000  in  state  funds, 
which  are  based  on  enrollment.  We  could  absorb  all  the 
400-some  paroehial  students  without  adding  plant  or  staff. 
So  it  not  only  costs  them,  it  costs  us.  Losing  a star  athlete 
to  Bethany  doesn’t  help  either! 

Bill:  But  all  Mennonites  sending  their  children  to  a 
church  school  isn’t  very  likely  in  the  near  future,  although 
a few  churches  accomplish  this.  Christian  teachers  need 
to  consider  where  they  can  make  their  best  contribution, 
in  light  of  their  gifts  and  the  needs  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  But  I would  encourage  students  and  parents,  how- 
ever, to  think  about  what  the  student  will  learn  from 
whom  — who  will  his  models  be?  This  rather  than  whether 
the  public  school  “needs  ” him. 

Alice:  Back  to  the  question  of  your  work  and  your 
Christian  calling.  . . . How  do  you  see  this.  Bill? 

Bill:  I don’t  see  my  work  during  the  week  as  different 
from  teaching  a Sunday  school  class  or  preaching.  It’s  all 
of  one  cloth,  all  my  work  energy,  whether  in  church  or 
church  school,  but  I could  see  myself  in  a public  school 
again.  The  public  school  is  not  the  enemy.  It  is  simply 
doing  a job  that  is  different. 
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Two-Way  Communication 
in  the  Living  Word 


Statement  from  Nelson  Waybill.  Acting 
Publisher,  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 


“In  the  spiritual  warfare  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  church  cannot  af- 
ford to  operate  without  an  efficient  means 
of  communication. 

“We  are  attempting  to  correct  that 
lack  in  establishing  a two-way  channel 
of  communication  between  every  Men- 
nonite reader  and  every  other  Men- 
nonite across  the  brotherhood. 

“The  Gospel  Herald  Every  Home 
Plan  is  that  means.  We  urge  participa- 
tion by  every  congregation  in  a two- 
way  sharing — 

1.  by  placing  the  Gospel  Herald  in 
every  home  within  the  con- 
gregation. 

2.  by  communication  to  the  rest 
of  us  through  the  Gospel  Herald 
by  letter,  statement,  or 
article. 

“This  means  that  every  member  in 
your  congregation  has  the  opportunity 


to  see  what  is  happening  throughout 
the  church. 

And  it  also  means  the  rest  of  us  can 
praise  God  and  pray  for  the  work  He  is 
doing  in  your  congregation." 

Get  into  the  communication  chain 
through  the  Gospel  Herald  Every 
Home  Plan. 

— Enable  members  of  lesser 
means  in  your  congregation  to 
become  aware  of  the  triumphs 
of  God  in  His  world. 

— Strengthen  your  witness  in  the 
community  through  knowl- 
edgeable believers  who  are 
confident  in  the  worldwide 
ministry  of  the  living  Word  to- 
day. 

Join  the  every  home  communication 
chain  this  month  and  receive  an  extra 
six  issues  free,  for  only  $7.70  a home. 


Put  Your  Congregation  in  the  Every  Home 

Communication  Chain 


will  also  be  open  to  interested  brothers  and 
sisters  who  believe  deeply  in  the  Christian 
faith  as  interpreted  within  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  tradition.  TourMagination,  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  serve  as  travel  coordina- 
tor for  the  group  on  a nonprofit  basis. 

T.  Leonard  Gross,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Historical  Committee  and  archivist  of 
the  Mennonite  Church,  reported  the  grow- 
ing need  for  additional  space  in  light  of 
large  forthcoming  shipments  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Inc.,  materials. 

A total  of  255  research  days  was  recorded 
from  July  f,  1975  to  June  30.  At  least  105 
different  researchers  signed  the  register. 

During  the  fiscal  year  mentioned  above, 
79  liistorical  manuscript  collections  were  ac- 
cessioned into  the  archives,  36  Mennonite 
(k'lieral  (Conference  records,  7 sets  of  dis- 
trict conference  materials,  f3  collections  re- 
lated to  congregations,  13  collections  of 
Mennonite  Publishing  House  materials,  and 
other  items  related  to  miscellaneous  Men- 
nonitc  organizations,  Mennonite-related 
groups,  and  inter-Mennonite  institutions 
such  as  Mennonite  (Central  (Committee. 
Total  accessions  for  the  year  numbered  154. 

rhe  Historical  (Committee  again 
sponsorc'd  the  John  Horsch  Mennonite  fiis- 
tory  Kssay  (Contest,  which  continues  to  be 
significant  in  stimulating  the  interest  of 
nnuiv  students  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
graduati'  institutions  across  the  church. 
Mennonite  lliatuheal  Bnllelin.  the  (juarterly 
of  the  Historical  (Committee,  includes 
subscribers  in  about  20  foreign  countries 
and  in  over  30  states. 

rhe  committee  took  preliminary  steps  to 
clarify  its  role  and  relationship  as  a standing 
committee  of  the  Mennotiite  (Church 
General  Board.  Paul  N.  Kraybill,  executive 
secretary  ol  the  Mennonite  (Church  (General 
Board,  v\  ho  w as  also  present  for  part  of  the 
meeting,  invitctl  broader  participation  by 
the  Historical  (Committee  in  (Coortlinating 
(Council  meetings  and  in  reporting  to  the 
Board. 

Leonard  (Cross  stressed  the  need  for  up- 
dating the  archival  peace  tnatcrials  and  re- 
lating tlumi  to  the  Peace  (Collection  of  the 
Mennonite  (Church,  housed  at  (Coshen 
(College.  He  also  reported  considerable 
interest  in  black,  Hispanic,  and  native 
American  Mennonite  history,  although  no 
firm  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  write 
20th-century  Mennonite  history  to  include 
these  areas.  The  coi7imittee  affirmed  the  ef- 
forts presently  being  made  by  various  indi- 
viduals to  record  and  interpret  the  rich  his- 
tory of  racial  and  cultural  groups  that  have 
entered  the  Mennonite  (Church. 

Appri'ciation  v\as  also  expressed  for  the 
current  Bnilder  series  on  meetinghouse  ar- 
chiti'cture,  edited  by  Levi  Miller.  Jan 
(Cleysteen  reported  that  he  is  drafting  a 
(lucstionnaire  to  solicit  information  about 
church  architecture  from  Mennotiite,  Men- 


church  news 


Above:  Hollv  and  Frank  Keller,  Leonard  Gross,  Dennis  Schmidt,  James  O.  Lehman.  Below:  Men 


nonite  Visitors  Center  and  the  Historic  Mennonite 

Historians  make 


Gathering  at  Germantown  Mennonite 
Visitor  Genter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  His- 
torical Gornmittee  of  the  Mennonite  Ghurch 
convened  for  its  annual  meeting,  Oct.  6-8, 
in  conjunction  with  the  General  Gonference 
Mennonite  Ghurch  Heritage  Gornmittee 
meeting,  the  Germantown  Gorporation 
meeting,  and  the  dedication  of  Germantown 
Mennonite  Visitor  Genter. 


Meetinghouse  on  Germantown  Avenue. 

history 


'I'he  MG  Historical  Gornmittee  and  the 
(XC  Heritage  Gornmittee  agreed  to  sponsor  a 
European  Schleitheirn  Seminar  for  May  16- 
31  next  year.  The  experience  is  designed  to 
include  American,  (Canadian,  and  European 
leaders  and  decision-makers  who  will  focus 
on  current  issues  from  historical  perspec- 
tives, beginning  with  the  Anabaptists  Sch- 
leitheim  Gonference  of  1527.  The  seminar 
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nonite  Brethren,  General  Conference  Men- 
nonites,  and  overseas  churches.  Several 
years  ago,  he  and  Leonard  Gross  were  com- 
missioned to  take  over  this  project  from 
Melvin  Gingerich  of  developing  a popular 
and  practical  history  of  Mennonite  meet- 
inghouses, past  and  present. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  8,  the  Historical  and 
Heritage  committees  met.  The  morning 
agenda,  in  addition  to  discussion  of  the  1977 
Schleitheim  Seminar,  included  a Russian 
Mennonite  seminar  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  in 
November  1977;  preliminary  planning  for  a 
museum  and  folk  festival  forum  of  Men- 
nonite participants;  planning  for  a 
conference  to  promote  cooperation  of  Men- 
nonite libraries  and  archives;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  updating  the  Martyrs  Mirror,  with 
contemporary  accounts  of  those  who  died 
for  their  nonresistant  faith. 

The  joint  committees  agreed  to  forward 
up  to  $1,400  toward  needed  rewriting  of  the 
first  draft  of  the  Revolutionary  War  source 
book,  a cooperative  project  of  several 
Eastern  Mennonite  historical  agencies.  The 
volume  has  been  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  studies  and  Anabaptist  and  Mennonite 
History  Series. 

rhe  afternoon  session  featured  a tour  of 
the  Franconia  area  under  the  direction  of  1. 
(darcncc  Kulp,  Jr.,  a local  Cduirch  of  the 
Brethren  historian.  'I'he  joint  meeting  con- 
cluded with  an  evening  fellowship  meal  and 
discussion  period. 

rhe  Mennonite  Historical  C^ommittee  s 
current  budget  is  $33,000.  — Garolyn 
(diaries. 

Patricia  Erb  ready 
to  turn  the  page 

After  15  days  as  a security  police  prisoner 
in  Argentina,  19-year-old  Patricia  Erb 
praises  God  she  s free  and  wants  to  move 
into  the  future. 

“That  experience,  while  very  real,  is  past. 
I don  t want  it  to  be  the  center  of  my  life,  ” 
she  told  reporters  at  a news  conference  at 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  offices  on  Oct. 
8. 

Patricia  and  her  mother,  Ruth  Erb,  flew 
to  North  America  following  Patricia’s 
release  on  Oct.  5.  She  had  been  abducted  at 
gunpoint  on  Sept.  13  from  the  family  home 
in  a Buenos  Aires  suburb  by  security  police 
of  Argentina  s military  government.  Her 
parents,  Ruth  and  J.  Delbert  Erb,  have 
worked  as  missionaries  in  the  country  since 
1951. 

Described  soon  after  the  abduction  by  a 
friend  as  one  “in  a hurry  to  make  her 
contribution  to  the  world,  Patricia  plans  to 
keep  on  hurrying.  “1  really  want  to  prepare 
my  life  further  to  be  of  service  in  this  world 
where  we  find  so  much  injustice  and  need,” 
she  underscored  to  the  press.  Asked  whether 
she  would  be  interested  in  following  the 


Willard  Roth,  MBM  overseas  editor;  Patricia 
Erb,  Ruth  Erb,  and  Lawrence  Greaser,  associate 
secretary  of  overseas  missions. 


calling  of  her  parents,  Patricia  said,  “1  will 
be  what  God  wants  me  to  be. 

“ 1 feel  that  I need  to  show  my  love  by  my 
actions  and  I m confident  God  will  show  me 
how  1 can  do  this,”  she  added.  While  her 
specific  immediate  plans  are  not  de- 
termined, she  is  considering  studying  nurs- 
ing. 

Both  Patricia  and  her  mother  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  thanks  to  God  and  friends.  “1 
thank  and  praise  God  that  I’m  free,” 
Patricia  said.  ”I  feel  a special  gratitude  to 
persons  in  our  U.S.  government  who  helped 
in  securing  my  release  and  thousands  of 
people  in  many  places  who  have  prayed  for 
me. 

Ruth  explained  why  she  will  return  to  Ar- 
gentina in  a few  weeks.  “God  has  called  us 
to  be  persons  in  this  world  who  are 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  others  in  all 
its  aspects — to  be  peacemakers  and  to  pro- 
claim God’s  love  to  all  people. 

“The  people  in  our  neighborhood  were 
very  loving  to  me,  ” Ruth  said.  “They  wept 
with  me.  Catholic  people  told  me  that  they 
would  pray  for  us.  When  the  news  came  that 
Patty  was  alive,  I was  kissed  by  most  of  my 
neighbors  who  showed  their  affection  for 
us.' 

Patricia  was  sorry  to  leave  Argentina  be- 
cause “it  is  a country  I love  deeply  and 
where  I have  many  dear  friends  I will  miss.” 
Born  in  Jackson,  Minnesota — the  com- 
munity where  her  maternal  grandparents 
were  then  living — Patricia  went  to  Ar- 
gentina with  her  parents  as  a one-year-old 
and  has  lived  there  since  with  the  exception 
of  several  brief  furloughs  totaling  less  than  a 
year. 

“As  a nation,  ” Patricia  said,  “Argentina  is 
going  through  a difficult  period,  marked  by 
much  violence. ’’  Many  people  are  being 
killed,  including  23  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
The  country  is  facing  a difficult  economic 
situation. 

At  the  time  of  abduction,  Patricia  was  a 
student  in  the  College  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters  at  the  National  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  She  had  switched  her  major  from  so- 


ciology to  education  when  officials  closed  i 
the  sociology  department. 

Active  in  student  life,  she  participated 
with  a group  seeking  changes  for  the 
university  in  some  new  courses,  improving  | 
classroom  conditions,  and  installing  a room 
heater  in  the  absence  of  central  heating. 

When  she  joined  the  student  group  she 
was  unaware  that  some  members  had  ties 
with  another  group  of  definite  political  | 
activity.  She  became  a member  of  the 
political  group  for  some  time;  however,  she 
refused  to  participate  in  certain  of  its 
activities. 

Eventually,  about  six  weeks  prior  to  her  j 
abduction,  she  broke  membership  with  the  | 
political  group.  Patricia  and  the  other  young  | 
people  who  left  the  political  group  with  her 
were  seeking  ways  to  work  at  social  prob- 
lems through  their  local  congregations  and 
an  interdenominational  group  concerned  ) 
with  peace  and  justice.  Patricia,  through  all 
of  her  involvements  and  experiences, 
consistently  refused  the  use  of  violence  as  a 
solution  to  social  problems. 

The  Erbs  underseored  that  Patricia’s 
release  came  as  the  answer  to  prayer  of  | 
thousands  of  persons,  assistanee  of  the  U.S. 
government  state  department,  and  media 
attention. 

Military  leaders  took  over  the  Argentine  | 
government  some  months  ago  from  Maria  | 
Estela  Peron,  widow  of  Juan  B.  Peron,  who 
had  succeeded  him  to  the  presidency. 

Two  policy  documents 
prepared  for  ^ 

overseas  missions 

In  their  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 quarterly  meet-  j 
ing,  the  overseas  committee  of  Mennonite  f 
Board  of  Missions  approved  two  major  , 
policy  documents,  one  on  leadership  train- 
ing overseas  and  another  on  guidelines  for 
Mission  Board  partieipation  with  Indian 
communities  in  northern  Argentina. 

The  leadership  training  statement  is  a I 

product  of  a self-study  carried  out  by  the 
committee  in  1967-68  and  a consultation 
convened  jointly  by  the  home  and  overseas 
divisions  of  the  Mission  Board  last  January.  t 

The  statement  backgrounds  and  amplifies  ^ 

four  substantive  guidelines  for  involvement 
in  leadership  training  overseas: 

1.  As  we  establish  churches  we  are  com- 

mitted from  the  beginning  to  preparing 
leaders.  k 

2.  We  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
opportunities  for  training  in  the  context  of 
the  Christian  community  as  understood 
within  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 

3.  We  affirm  the  centrality  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  importance  of  continuity 
between  congregational  discipling  and  the 
training  experience  growing  out  of  our 
Christian  discipleship. 

4.  We  recognize  that  the  theological  task 
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always  goes  on  in  a given  cultural  setting 
and  our  training  will  usually  grow  out  and 
take  place  in  that  setting,  yet  affirming  that 
the  demands  of  the  gospel  supersede  cul- 
ture. 

The  statement  concerning  northern  Ar- 
gentina grows  out  of  efforts  during  the  past 
several  years  by  the  three  missionary  cou- 
ples involved  to  clarify  a unified  vision  for 
work  among  the  Toba,  Mocovi,  and  Pilaga 
Indians.  Rather  than  indicating  a major  shift 
of  direction,  the  statement  articulates  the 
current  working  philosophy. 

“Our  missionaries  in  northern  Ar- 
gentina— Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter,  Byr- 
daline  and  Willis  Horst,  Mattie  and  Michael 
Mast — are  doing  an  exceptional  job  of  relat- 
ing non-paternalistically  with  the  Indians,” 
Lawrence  Greaser  explained.  “They  recog- 
nize they  need  to  learn  from  non-Men- 
nonite  Christians.  They  believe  that  God  has 
His  own  plan  as  to  how  best  Indians  can 
fulfill  His  will.” 

The  northern  Argentina  guidelines  call 
for: 

— letting  the  Indian  church  be  the  Indian 
church. 

— clarifying  and  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a relevant  way. 

— helping  pastors  and  teachers  to  be  mo- 
tivated and  equipped  to  guide  others  by  the 
truth  of  the  gospel. 

— helping  leaders  lead  in  the  quest  of  cop- 
ing with  new  situations  the  Indian  commu- 
nities face  in  light  of  their  tradition. 

Mission  Board  clarifies 
current  overseas  policies 

Future  overseas  movement  through  Men- 
nonite  Board  of  Missions  will  extend  usually 
from  existing  bases  rather  than  by  opening 
missions  in  new  countries,  Wilbert  R.  Shenk 
and  Lawrence  H,  Greaser,  associate 
secretaries  for  overseas  missions,  told  the 
Board  s Overseas  Committee  on  Oct.  1. 

As  program  has  been  evaluated  and  the 
future  projected,  the  overseas  secretaries  ob- 
served, a basic  question  has  been  whether 
expansion  ought  to  be  by  way  of  new  loca- 
tions or  some  other  approach.  “Increasingly 
we  have  felt  that  we  must  extend  from 
where  we  now  are,”  they  said. 

The  administrators  pointed  to  four 
reasons  to  justify  their  decision: 

— future  expansion  should  involve  more 
directly  the  local  churches  with  whom  the 
Mission  Board  has  been  working; 

— Board  missionaries  are  located  in  a 
number  of  major  metropolises  which  de- 
mand new  styles  of  witness; 

— the  Board  has  been  spread  too  thinly  in 
numerous  areas  to  adequately  penetrate; 

— traditional  missionary  emphasis  on 
geographical  frontiers  seems  outmoded  for 
today. 

This  pattern  of  strengthening  and  extend- 


ing existing  mission  bases  is  being  applied 
particularly  to  Brazil,  France,  Great  Britain, 
India,  and  Japan,  according  to  Shenk  and 
Greaser. 

The  association  of  Mennonite  churches  in 
Brazil  is  requesting  three  new  missionary 
couples  from  the  two  cooperating  North 
American  agencies — Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  (Elkhart,  Ind.)  and  General 
Conference  Mennonite  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission  (Newton,  Kan.).  Identifi- 
cation of  gifts  required  for  the  new  couples 
will  be  determined  in  January  1977  when 
the  Brazil  churches  are  scheduling  a follow- 
up meeting  to  make  decisions  growing  out 
of  the  major  study  consultation  held  in  July. 

In  both  Paris  and  London,  ministry  with 
international  students  is  intensifying  in 
scope  and  impact.  In  Paris,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eleanor  and  Larry  Miller  and 
Janie  and  Neal  Blough  along  with  Erench 
Mennonite  staff,  work  with  students 
particularly  from  African  nations  is  now  car- 
ried on  from  a large  house  in  suburban  St. 
Maurice.  A second  house,  about  a five- 
minute  walk  away,  provides  needed  expan- 
sion for  the  London  Mennonite  Centre  at  14 
Shepherd  s Hill. 


Biology  teacher 
shares  insights 
from  insect  world 

“I  am  personally 
convinced  that  nature 
reinforces  and  expands 
our  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  teach- 
ings,” says  Robert 
J.  Baker  in  his  new 
Herald  Press  book. 

Insect  Parables. 

“From  my  boyhood 
experiences  and  my 
background  as  a 
science  teacher  1 have 
tried  to  share  some  of  the  spiritual  les- 
sons that  may  be  learned  by  simple  ob- 
servations from  the  fascinating  world  of 
wings  and  exoskeletons.” 

Baker  knows  his  insects,  and  well  he 
should.  He’s  taught  biology  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century. 

Chapter  titles  include:  The  Pious  Tiger, 
An  Early  Astronant,  The  Unliberated 
Male,  Tougher  Than  the  Dinosaur,  A 
Knight  in  Dotted  Armor,  and  Seventeen 
Years  as  a Teenage  Insect  — commenting 
respectively  on  the  praying  mantis,  fleas, 
giant  water  bugs,  cockroaches,  ladybugs, 
and  cicadas. 

The  author  makes  no  apologies  for  the 
reminders  he  finds  in  the  insect  world  that 
call  attention  to  our  spiritual  needs  and 
God’s  plan  for  our  lives. 


Robert  I.  Baker 


Superintendents  meet 
in  upstate  New  York 

what  really  is  the  responsibility  of  a Sun- 
day school  superintendent?  Is  it  possible  to 
find  enough  Sunday  school  teachers?  Ques- 
tions and  answers  were  shared  as  59  Sunday 
school  superintendents,  pastors,  and  spouses 
from  15  congregations  in  upstate  New  York 
met  for  a weekend  seminar  Sept.  24-26  at 
Beaver  Camp,  Lowville. 

The  seminar  was  planned  in  response  to  a 
need  for  giving  new  Sunday  school 
superintendents  an  opportunity  to  define  (1) 
their  tasks  and  (2)  relationships  to  their  con- 
gregations, to  the  pastor  and  to  Sunday 
school  teachers. 

The  Christian  Education  Committee  of 
New  York  State  Fellowship  invited  David 
Cressman  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House, 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  and  David  Helmuth  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  teach  and  lead  dis- 
cussion on  concerns  relating  to  the  role  and 
work  of  the  Sunday  school  superintendent. 
David  Helmuth  led  in  discovering  the 
unique  aspects  of  a Christian  congregation 
as  a learning  environment. 

In  Bible  studies  Norman  Lyndaker,  pastor 
of  Watertown  Fellowship,  used  the  seven 
churches  represented  in  Revelation  1-3  to 
help  identify  what  type  of  church  each  of  us 
represents.  David  Cressman  led  in  identify- 
ing individual  and  congregational  dif- 
ferences as  each  superintendent  attempted 
to  define  his  or  her  role  in  the  total  church 
context. 

Superintendents  and  pastors  from  each 
congregation  together  developed  a 
superintendent's  job  description.  Thus  some 
questions  were  answered,  while  others  arose 
which  needed  further  clarification  from  the 
larger  group. 

Sunday  morning  a sixth-grade  Sunday 
school  class  was  present  and  led  us  in  a 
Jewish  worship  service — worship  as  the  boy 
Jesus  might  have  experienced  it.  Men  sat  in 
the  front  of  the  room  on  backless  benches 
responding  in  unison  as  the  “Rabbi  led  the 
service.  Women  sat  in  the  extreme  rear  as 
observers. 

The  morning  service  concluded  with  an 
act  of  affirmation  as  all — male  and  female — 
joined  together  in  encouragement  and  affir- 
mation of  each  other. — Rachel  Rensberger, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

Task  force  on  aging 
begins  work 

The  new  task  force  on  aging  began  its 
work  at  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  the 
evening  of  Oct.  8 and  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

The  task  force  will  be  meeting  two  or 
three  times  to  develop  recommendations  of 
program  for  the  Board’s  Health  and  Welfare 
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J.  Lawrence  burkholder,  president  of  the  college;  Roy  Umble,  director  of  drama  at  the  college; 
Carlyle  Mutschler,  vice-president  of  the  advisory  board;  and  Henry  Landis,  from  the  Goshen  College 
board  of  overseers. 


Ground  broken  for  GC  drama  center 


Cominitteo.  “We  d like  to  develop  the  con- 
cept of  program  not  always  involving  brick 
and  mortar,  said  Tilman  Smith,  director  of 
Studies  and  Program  for  the  Aging. 

The  aging  concern  has  been  submerged 
in  a number  of  other  concerns  and  has  not 
had  adecpiate  visibility,  said  Luke  Birky, 
secretary  for  health  and  welfare.  Task  force 
members  will  audit  current  efforts  in  aging 
across  the  church,  consider  what  should  be 
done,  and  present  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. "1  have  a heavy  conviction  that  the 
theology  of  personhood  and  caring  is  basic 
to  this  thing,  one  task  force  member  sum- 
marized. 

The  task  force  meets  again  on  Dec.  10  and 
11.  It  is  chaired  by  Ernest  D.  Martin,  pastor 
of  the  Midway  Mennonite  congregation, 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  currently  a student  at 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Members  were  chosen  to  represent 
models  and  points  of  view  in  medicine, 
education,  women’s  interests,  pastoring, 
administration,  and  new  careers  after  65. 

Broadcasts  to  provide 
leadership  in  use  of  media 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  directors  held  their 
annual  meeting  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Sept. 
24,  25  and  reelected  as  president  John  R. 
Martin,  associate  professor  of  church  studies 
at  Eastern  Mennonite  College. 

The  board  approved  a new  statement  of 
objectives  that  calls  for  Mennonite 
Broadcasts  to  “provide  leadership, 
resources,  and  assistance  for  congregations 
and  agencies  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in 
the  use  of  public  media  in  calling  persons  to 
commitment  and  life  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in 
influencing  in  accordance  with  Christian 
principles  the  values  and  ethics  of  indi- 
viduals in  society.  ” 

The  new'  statement  contains  both  long- 
and  short-range  goals  and  guidelines  for 
achieving  them. 

The  eight-member  board  auditioned  a 
pilot  series  of  radio  spots  for  youth  and  au- 
thorized production  of  20  spots  of  varying 
length.  Youth  groups  will  receive  an  op- 
portunity to  place  the  programs  on  local 
radio  stations.  The  spots  are  a first  attempt 
by  the  board  and  staff  to  speak  specifically 
to  a youth  audience. 

Margaret  (Mrs.  Donald  P. ) Foth  of 
Clarence  Center,  N.Y.,  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  to  work  in  women’s  programming. 
Margaret  and  her  family  plan  to  move  to 
Harrisonburg  in  the  summer  of  1977.  She 
will  begin  her  new  assignment  in  October, 
however,  commuting  periodically  to  Har- 
risonburg. 

This  appointment  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  Ella  May  Miller’s  resignation  as 
w'riter/speaker  for  Heart  to  Heart,  effective 
on  Dec.  31,  1976. 

The  revision  of  a New  Testament  radio 


Goshen  College  held  a groundbreaking 
ceremony  on  Sept.  30  to  kick  off  construc- 
tion of  the  $1,350,000  John  S.  Umble 
Center  as  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder  presided. 
The  Center  will  be  located  between  the  Arts 
Building  and  the  Good  Library  and  should 
be  completed  by  Nov.  1 next  year. 

Slightly  more  than  $1  million  for 
construction  and  $400,000  for  endowment 
of  building  operation,  maintenance,  and  up- 

book  study  released  earlier  on  the  Watj  to 
Life  program  was  approved.  The  revised 
series  will  be  made  available  to  missionaries 
and  churches  overseas  working  in  English- 
speaking  areas.  The  revision  will  be  funded 
by  designated  estate  moneys. 

The  board  reviewed  the  Latin  American 
Mennonite  churches’  partnership  in  Spanish 
broadcasting  and  encouraged  the  Spanish 
broadcast  board  (JELAM)  and  staff  to 
strengthen  relationships  with  member 
conferences  and  congregations  throughout 
Latin  America.  The  Spanish  board  was 
asked  to  develop  long  range  plans  for  its 
ministries. 

Land  purchased  on 
Johns  Island  for  expansion 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board  has  purchased 
a ten-acre  tract  of  land  on  Johns  Island, 
S.C.,  at  a cost  of  $20,500. 

The  purchase  was  made  so  permanent 
housing  could  be  built  for  the  Voluntary 
Service  unit  on  Johns  Island  and  to  symbo- 
lize to  the  people  that  Eastern  Board  is  corn- 


keep  is  on  hand. 

The  auditorium  of  the  450-seat  Umble 
center,  to  be  used  for  dramatic  and  other 
purposes,  can  provide  both  a center  stage 
with  audience  seating  on  two  sides  and  an 
open  stage  with  seating  on  three  sides.  The 
auditorium  will  accommodate  rehearsals 
and  productions  and  will  serve  as  a lecture 
room  for  large  classes,  seminars,  and  classes 
in  continuing  education. 

mitted  to  long-term  involvement,  reported 
VS  director  Jerry  Meek. 

Meek  hopes  the  purchase  will  interest 
persons  who  are  considering  moving  to 
Johns  Island  as  a call  to  evangelism.  He  says 
they  could  find  employment  at  health 
clinics,  schools,  hospitals,  and  community 
service  organizations  of  the  area;  a construc- 
tion team  could  remodel  substandard  hous- 
ing and  build  new  homes  while  teaching 
local  residents  the  building  trades.  Johns  Is- 
land has  a population  of  10,000. 

According  to  Meek,  Johns  Island  is  a 
depressed  area.  Representatives  of  the  VS 
office  along  with  VSers  made  a survey  in 
1974  and  identified  seven  areas  of  need: 
legal  assistance,  medical  services,  job  op- 
portunities, vocational  and  Christian 
leadership  training,  markets  for  Johns  Island 
projects,  and  Bible  study  fellowships. 

Since  1969  VSers  have  worked  in  migrant 
day-care  centers,  done  home  repair,  and 
assisted  in  clinics. 

The  ten-acre  plot  is  located  on  the  main 
road  leading  to  several  large  resort  and  land 
development  programs.  Large  numbers  of 
tourists  traveling  to  the  resorts  would 
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pro\  icle  a market  for  vegetables.  Meek  sees 
such  a vegetable  marketing  project  as  a way 
to  encourage  local  business  ventures  and 
pros  ide  employment. 

Youth  and  adult  studies 
to  be  developed 

The  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  has  surveyed 
many  pastors  and  youth  workers  in  the  de- 
nomination about  the  need  for  new  curri- 
cula for  youth  and  adults.  The  numerous 
study  themes  and  needs  suggested  indicated 
we  should  proceed  with  curricula  develop- 
ment for  youth  and  adult  persons  in  our  con- 
gregations. 

In  light  of  this  survey,  the  Mennonite 
Church  participated  with  representatives 
from  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ  in  pre- 
paring a formal  proposal  for  a cooperative 
youth  and  adult  curricula. 

rhe  proposal  was  drafted  following  the 
youth/adult  curriculum  consultation  last 
May  in  which  six  believers  church  groups 
participated.  The  proposal  will  now  go  to 
the  decision-making  bodies  of  the  three 
groups  for  action  by  June  1,  1977.  It  will  be 
review  ed  for  the  Mennonite  Church  by  both 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  and  the 
Mennonite  Publication  Board. 

Presently  the  three  church  groups  men- 
tioned above  are  in  the  final  phases  of  pub- 
lishing The  Foundation  Series  curriculum 
for  nursery  through  grade  eight.  The  pro- 
posal calls  for  a continuation  of  The  Foun- 
dation Series  curriculum  for  grades  nine  to 
twelve  and  a three-year  core  curriculum  for 
adults  based  on  the  seven  themes  of  The 
Foundation  Series.  These  plus  additional 
themes  yet  to  be  decided  will  cover  the  basic 
elements  of  the  believers  church  theology. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  first  quarters  of 
study  to  be  ready  for  use  by  1980. — 
Laurence  Martin 

Tanzanian  church 
appoints  Bible  teacher 
for  public  schools 

Erasto  M.  Nyaumsika  was  appointed  by 
the  Tanzania  Mennonite  Church  as  a Bible 
I teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Musoma 
' area.  He  serves  with  a team  of  teachers, 
several  of  them  expatriates,  who  are  made 
available  by  churches  to  teach  the  Bible  to 
the  1,000  students  in  the  Musoma  and  Mara 
secondary  schools  and  the  Teacher  Training 
college. 

Nyaumsika  teaches  ten  periods  per  week 
in  three  schools.  He  travels  20  miles  by  bus 
[ and  bicycle  to  the  nearest  school  and  six  ad- 
i ditional  miles  to  the  farthest. 


Tanzania  s educational  syllabus  provides 
for  moral  and  religious  training  in  the 
schools  at  all  levels.  Religious  instruction  is 
an  examination  subject.  Religious  groups 
provide  both  teachers  and  instructional  ma- 
terials for  those  who  choose  to  join  the 
classes.  The  various  Christian  groups  have 
arranged  a common  syllabus  and  share 
teaching  resources. 

“Nyaumsika  is  enthusiastic  about  the  op- 
portunity he  has  for  giving  systematic  Bible 
teaching  to  the  coming  generation  of  com- 
munity and  national  leaders,’  reports 
Mahlon  Hess  who  is  currently  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  eastern  Mission  Board  of- 
fice to  teach  at  the  Bukiroba  Bible  School 
near  Musoma.  In  addition  to  teaching, 
Nyaumsika  visits  each  school  at  least  once 
each  week  to  counsel  and  pastor  students. 
“The  students  have  responded  warmly  to 
his  ministry  and  have  asked  for  help  in  ar- 
ranging evening  prayers,  Sunday  services, 
and  the  public  presentation  of  Christian 
films  Hess  said. 


Tw'enty-four  persons  began  Voluntary 
Service  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  in  early  October.  After  a five- 
day  orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Sept.  16- 
Oct.  1,  the  new  VSers  began  work  in  18  dif- 
ferent units.  Assignments  vary  from  a posi- 
tion as  consumer  advocacy  program  director 
in  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  to  associate  aquatics 
director  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

Back  row'  (left  to  right):  Vernon  Hostetler, 
Holmesville,  Ohio,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.; 
Damon  Aukema,  Spooner,  Wis.,  to 
Walsenburg,  Colo.;  Steve  Weber,  Elmira, 
Ont.,  to  Eureka,  111.;  Dennis Gehman,  Bech- 
telsville.  Pa.,  to  Mobile  Builders  Unit;  Kurt 
Helmick,  Pinto,  Md.,  to  Central  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Terry  Miller,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  to 
Scranton,  Pa.;  and  Phil  Yoder,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  to  Killbuck,  Ohio. 

Middle  row:  Keith  Johnston,  Eagle  Rock, 
Va.,  to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Carmen  Blosser, 


Poetry  and  fiction 
by  Mennos  published 

A Pinchpenny  Press  edition  of  poems  and 
short  stories  from  the  1975  Mennonite 
Writers  Conference  at  Goshen  College  is 
now'  published.  Allan  Dueck,  formerly  a 
graduate  assistant  in  English  at  Goshen 
college  and  currently  a eommunication 
instructor  at  Hesston  College,  selected  and 
edited  the  work  of  29  contributors. 

The  writers’  conference,  early  1975,  w'as 
sponsored  by  both  the  Center  for  Disciple- 
ship  and  the  Goshen  College  department  of 
English.  Guest  speakers  included  Delores 
Frese,  Dan  II  ess,  and  Nick  Lindsay. 

The  47-page  publication,  entitled  The 
Word  with  Us  in  All  Things, represents  some 
of  the  best  writing  resulting  from  the 
conference. 


Wakarusa,  Ind.,  to  Aurora,  Ohio;  Jennie 
Berry,  Wichita.  Kan.,  to  Spencer,  Okla. ; 
Jaylene  Stutzman,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  to 
Eureka,  111.;  Deborah  Gahman,  Telford,  Pa., 
to  Carlsbad,  N.M.;  Violet  Brenneman, 
Stuarts  Drafts,  Va.,  to  Pearl  River,  Miss.; 
Judy  Siegrist,  Jasper,  N.Y.,  to  Eureka,  111.; 
and  Lynne  Pieper,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
Pearl  River,  Miss. 

Front  row:  Steve  and  Cathy  Schmid,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Pear  River,  Miss;  Emma 
Litwiller,  Hopedale,  111.;  to  Colorado  Spr- 
ings, Colo.;  Wanda  Reimer,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  to  Fellowship  House,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Gerri  Pearce,  Dearborn  Heights, 
Mich.,  to  Canton,  Ohio;  Sheryl  Burckhart, 
Hesston,  Kan.,  to  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Becky 
Troyer,  West  Point,  Neb.,  to  Portland,  Ore.; 
and  Carolyn  Horst,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  to  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Not  pictured:  Ed  Benner,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Two  dozen  volunteers  begin  work 
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Seminar  Workshops  for  Women  will  be 
held  at  the  Pleasant  View  Mennonite 
Church,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio  Monday 
through  Friday,  Nov.  15-19.  The  theme  will 
he  on  God  s pattern  for  successful,  fulfilled 
womanhood.  Verna  Birkey  is  featured  in 
color  motion  pictures  accompanied  by  other 
dramatic  visuals.  For  more  information, 
write  Elaine  Stoltzfus,  14852  Wooster  St., 
NW,  North  Lawrence,  OH  44666,  or  call 
(216)833-7265. 

The  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
overseas  committee  appointed  two  persons 
to  short-term  overseas  assignments  and 
reappointed  two  couples.  Leonard  Bergey, 
Cdiesapeake,  Va.,  will  go  to  northern  Ghana 
as  an  agricultural  assistant  and  Martha 
Yoder,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  will  go  to  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission  Hospital  in  Nazareth,  Is- 
rael, as  a technical  associate.  Jolene  and 
Robert  Yoder  will  return  to  Nepal  in 
November  working  in  economic  develop- 
ment with  United  Mission  to  Nepal.  Bonny 
and  John  Driver  will  return  to  Spain  in  early 
1977.  Both  couples  are  appointed  for  three- 
year  terms. 

The  Mennonite  hoard  for  Spanish 
broadcasting  (JELAM)  in  October  released 
a series  of  26  pilot  radio  programs  to  reach 
youth  in  Latin  America.  Garlos  Zuniga,  an 
announcer  for  an  evangelical  radio  station  in 
Gosta  Rica,  is  writer-narrator  for  the  pro- 
grams. Victor  M.  Vargas,  vice-president  of 
JELAM  and  secretary  of  the  Gosta  Rica 
Mennonite  Gonference,  is  directing  the 
production.  Tentatively  titled  “To  Youth 
with  Love,  the  programs  are  approximately 
15  minutes  long  and  use  a variety  of  formats 
containing  music,  dramas,  narration,  and 
poems.  Listeners  are  being  offered  a litera- 
ture piece  to  acquaint  them  with  Christ  as 
“a  Person  you  should  get  to  know.’’ 

A two-day  workshop  intended  to  help 
conference  leaders  model  caring  and  help- 
ing relationships — as  well  as  establish  pas- 
toral care  plans  to  train  pastors  in  minister- 
ing to  each  other — took  place  Sept.  21-23  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  It  was  sponsored  again  this 
year  by  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries,  Elkhart. 

“As  the  people  of  God  we  constantly  face 
the  task  of  defining  our  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  John  Paul  Wenger  observes  in  the 
preface  of  his  new  Herald  Press  study 
booklet.  Because  God  Loves.  Twenty  one 
brief  chapters  help  new  Christians  (and 
older  ones)  think  through  the  meaning  of 
faith  and  its  implications  for  life.  “This 
statement  of  faith  does  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tional categories  of  doctrine  found  in  most 
catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith,  ” 
Wenger  comments.  “Rather,  it  begins  with 


God  s redemptive  love  and  follows  through 
with  our  response  of  love  and  faith.  Because 
God  loves,  we  love.  ’ 

Goshen  College  has  a fall  1977  opening 
for  an  assistant  professor  or  professor  of 
chemistry.  Write  to  John  A.  Lapp,  dean,  for 
procedure  of  application  and  other  details. 

Voluntary  Service  Opportunities:  ele- 
mentary education  teachers  (male)  for 
regular  classroom  and  substitute  assign- 
ments and  a biology  graduate  to  work  as  a 
strip  mining  inspector  in  Blue  Diamond, 
Ky. ; a community  development  worker  in 
Browning,  Mont.,  to  direct  VS  involvement 
and  work  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 
in  development  programs — training  or 
background  in  sociology  preferred;  a couple 
at  Crystal  Ridge,  Miss,  to  work  with  Crystal 
Ridge  Indian  Mission  and  with  the  Choctaw 
Indian  Tribal  Council  in  housing  rehabilita- 
tion and  adult  education;  a construction 
foreman  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  work  in 
housing  repair  with  York  Street  Voluntary 
Service  workers;  and  a couple  to  direct  Op- 
timist Boys  Club  of  America  in  Pinedale, 
Calif.  (Current  Pinedale  Vsers,  Marylou  and 
Bradley  Shelly,  Perkasie,  Pa.,  are  finishing  a 
two-year  assignment  at  the  end  of  October.) 
Contact  Ray  Horst,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  (219) 
294-7523. 

Out-Spokin’  invites  early  spring  vaca- 
tioners to  join  a bike  hike  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Mar.  6-21.  Beginning  in  San  Juan,  the  bikers 
will  pedal  around  the  island,  sight-seeing  in 
Catano,  Arecibo,  San  Sebastian,  Aquadilla, 
and  other  scenic  spots.  They  will  visit 
Coamo  Mennonite  Church  and  tour  the 
Mennonite  hospital  and  JELAM  radio 
studio  and  offices  in  Aibonito.  Out-Spokin’ 
needs  applications  and  $50  deposits  by  Nov. 
25.  Interested  persons  may  write:  Out- 
Spokin  , Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box 
370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Four  tapes  of  the  Biblical  Studies 
Weekend  sessions  with  Vernard  Eller  are 
available  from  Hesston  College.  The 
sessions  were  recorded  on  Sept.  17-19  when 
Eller  visited  the  college.  Eller  is  a professor 
at  La  Verne  College  in  La  Verne,  Calif.  His 
theme  for  the  weekend  centered  on  “The 
Future  Revealed  from  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. The  four  tapes  cost  $6  and  are  availa- 
ble from  John  Lederach,  Hesston  College, 
Hesston,  KS  67062. 

A new  Voluntary  Service  unit  recently 
opened  in  Spencer,  Okla.  Mike  Zehr,  Po- 
land, Ohio,  a two-year  volunteer  in  Housing 
Rehabilitation,  arrived  as  the  first  member 
of  the  Spencer  program  on  Aug.  22.  Nancy 
O Harra,  Harper,  Kan.,  who  will  serve  for  a 
year  as  a special  education  consultant. 


joined  Mike  the  following  day.  Jennie  Berry, 
the  newest  Spencer  VSer,  arrived  in  October 
to  serve  as  a social  worker  with  the  Mary 
Mahoney  Health  Service.  Jennie  is  also  in 
charge  of  a food  co-op.  The  Spencer  VS  unit 
address  is:  5004  Woodland  Park  Terrace, 
Spencer,  OK  73084. 

A recent  in-service  retreat  gave  Downey, 
Calif.,  VSers  a chance  to  share  their  talents 
with  other  VSers.  The  unit  occasionally 
provides  special  music  for  Faith  Mennonite 
Church  in  Downey,  where  Nora  Sommers, 
VS  hostess,  serves  as  chairperson  for  Faith’s 
music  committee.  Weekly  unit  Bible  studies 
always  open  with  a long  period  of  singing. 
“TheSe  times  of  singing,  studying,  sharing, 
and  praying  together  do  much  to  enrich  our 
lives  and  draw  us  closer  together  as  a unit,  ” 
said  her  husband,  Levi.  Downey  Vsers  work 
at  Rancho  de  los  Amigos,  a rehabilitation 
center  for  the  physically  handicapped,  in 
day  care,  home  visitation,  and  a recently 
begun  gardening  project  which  provides 
contact  with  senior  citizens.  A new  opening 
is  available  for  a female  with  social  work 
training  to  serve  as  a prison  worker. 
Interested  persons  may  contaet  Ray  Horst, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

During  October  Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  overseas  secretary, 
is  making  administrative  visits  in  India, 
Nepal,  and  Israel.  He  expects  to  return  to 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  4. 

Alvin  R.  Beachy  formerly  from 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  on 
Oct.  1.  His  address  is  R.  R.  1,  Box  131, 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383. 

Don  and  Jan  Rheinheimer,  Voluntary 
Service  workers  in  Premont,  Tex.,  reported 
several  days  of  work  on  church  benches  for 
Robstown  Mennonite  Church.  “The  church 
continues  to  grow  and  because  the  building 
is  small  the  congregation  decided  to  build 
benches  to  replace  chairs  in  order  to  accom- 
modate more  people,  ’ wrote  Don.  The 
Rheinheimers  are  serving  their  second  year 
as  community  service  workers  in  Premont. 
This  fall  Jan  is  a curriculum  teacher  at 
Headstart.  In  January  a couple  is  needed  to 
replace  Don  and  Jan  in  Premont.  Some 
background  in  the  Spanish  language  is  re- 
quired. Contact  Ray  Horst,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

Anna  Marie  Steckley,  Home  Bible 
Studies  grader  for  Mennonite  Broadcasts, 
reports  receiving  a record  number  of  641 
lessons  on  September  27,  1976.  Most  of  the 
lessons  are  coming  from  prisons  in  Florida. 
Inmates  in  the  Dade  Correction  Institution 
near  Homestead  accounted  for  384  of  the 
641  lessons.  Quite  a few  also  come  from 
Lake  Butler  in  northeastern  Florida,  a re- 
ception and  medical  facility  that  channels 
inmates  to  other  institutions  throughout  the 
state. 
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A student  conference  on  militarism  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Peace  Fellowship  (IPF)  Oct.  28-30  at 
Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kan.  The  IPF 
is  made  up  of  Mennonite  and  affiliated 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  is  sponsored 
by  MCC  Peace  Section  and  the  Council 
of  Mennonite  Colleges.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  IPF  is  to  encourage  students  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  peacemaking  and 
to  provide  a channel  of  exchange  between 
peace  clubs  of  various  Mennonite  insti- 
tutions. Students  desiring  reservations 
should  write  to  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro, 
KS  67063. 

Rosedale  Bible  Institute  began  its 
school  year  on  Sept.  20.  Richard  Sho- 
walter,  Downey,  Calif.,  has  returned  to 
the  faculty  and  is  teaching  Bible,  church 
history,  and  missions.  Francis  Overholt, 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  is  joining  the  faculty, 
and  he  will  be  teaching  in  the  music 
department. 

The  Manitoba,  Canada,  Mennonite 
Historical  Society  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  G.  Krahn  as  curator  of 
Mennonite  Village  Museum.  Krahn  re- 
cently completed  the  one-year  training 
program  at  the  Manitoba  Museum  of 
Man  and  Nature  through  the  National 
Museum  training  program.  He  was  spon- 
sored by  Mennonite  Village  Museum  and 
was  trained  for  work  in  a small  museum. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  Village  Museum 
will  have  year-round  staff. 

Special  meetings:  Marvin  Freed, 

Rebersburg,  Pa.,  at  Bossier,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.,  Oct.  31  — Nov,  7.  Jay  Garber, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  Nov.  7-14. 
Aden  Yoder,  Minier,  111.,  at  Forks,  Mid- 
dlebury,  Ind.,  Nov.  10-14. 

New  members  by  baptism:  three  at 
Lawndale,  Chicago,  111.;  eight  at  Moorhead, 
Shreve,  Ohio. 

Change  of  address:  Alvin  R.  Beachy 
from  Spencerville,  Ind.,  to  R.  R.  1,  Box  131, 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383.  Phone:  (219)  462- 
7518,  Milton  Brackbill  from  Paoli,  Pa.,  to 
2767  Floyd  St.,  Sarasota,  FL  33579. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

For  some  time  I felt  some  of  your  articles 
are  not  very  uplifting  or  of  spiritual  value. 
When  I was  a boy  Mother  did  not  want  us  to 
read  a lot  of  comics  or  funnies  as  they  were 
then  called. 

If  you  have  to  print  a lot  of  those  things  as 
in  your  Sept.  28  issue  in  order  to  fill  your 
papter,  take  my  name  off  your  subscription 
list.  — Joe  Unternahrer,  Cairo,  Neb. 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Gospel 
Herald  for  another  year.  1 had  just  written  to 
you  canceling  it  when  your  outstanding  editorial, 
“Pray  for  America?”  (Sept.  7)  arrived.  I had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  about  this  prayer  effort 
and  you  put  my  feelings  into  words.  And  the 


more  I thought  of  it,  the  more  1 appreciated 
and  gained  insight  from  Levi  Miller  s article 
(Aug.  31)  on  "Mating  in  the  Faith"  Although 
I am  not  a Mennonite,  1 belong  to  a compatible 
faith,  the  Friends. 

Now  today  the  Sept.  28  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald  arrived  with  the  exciting  news  of  the 
JASPA  Reports.  These  were  very  encouraging 
to  me  because  just  recently  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  need  to  simplify 
my  life  style  (particularly  modest  sensible  cloth- 
ing vs.  fashionable  indecent  styles),  and  I have 
not  felt  much  concern  nor  understanding  among 
my  Christian  friends.  — Barbara  Child,  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

Issues  of  the  Gospel  Herald  seem  to  come 
in  batches  here.  No  reflection  on  your  end  of 
the  operation.  That  is  the  way  we  have  ar- 
ranged it  here.  It  has  its  advantages.  Three 
or  four  editorials  in  a sitting  make  easy  and 
good  reading.  And  all  that  information  on  the 
thoughts  and  moves  of  the  brethren  brings  a 
lot  of  awareness  and  solidarity  into  focus.  It 
is  good  to  sense  the  brotherhood  through  the 
Gospel  Herald-  — Harold  F.  Miller,  Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Your  editorial  in  the  Sept.  14  issue  spoke 
to  a subject  of  growing  concern  to  many  of  us 
Mennonites.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  much 
irresponsible  giving  is  done  both  inside  and 
outside  of  our  own  denomination.  So  voices 
of  caution  need  to  be  raised.  However,  I was 
deeply  shocked  and  disappointed  in  your  rating 

— Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  not  “very  high” 

— and  especially  because  of  your  source  of  in- 
formation! Is  the  group  that  compiled  the 
“Guide  to  Global  Giving”  guided  by  sound 
Bible-based  convictions  and  principles?  What 
are  their  criteria  for  measuring  the  programs 
and  performances  of  a given  group?  Is  there  a 
higher  motivational  stimulus  than  God’s  holy 
Word  which  Wycliffe  translates  into  local  ver- 
naculars for  maximum  communication  of  the 
gospel? 

Anthropologists  and  other  secular-minded 
scholars  have  made  similar  accusations  as 
yours  against  Wycliffe.  We  have  understood 
this  because  many  of  them  are  atheistic  and 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  any  shape  or  form. 
But  now  to  see  it  appearing  in  our  own 
church  paper  is  distressing,  to  say  the  least. 
Wycliffe  has  provided  a courteous,  scholarly, 
low-key  approach  and  channel  for  many  of 
us  Mennonites  to  follow  our  calling  to  trans- 
lation services  to  the  forgotten  minorities, 
which  the  church,  up  until  now,  has  been  un- 
able to  do.  If  our  spiritual  allegiance  is  indeed 
first  to  Christ  in  true  Anabaptist  fashion, 
then  the  matter  of  denominational  giving  and 
loyalties  fall  into  their  proper  scriptural  per- 
spectives. 

I know  of  no  place  where  Wycliffe  has  not 
tried  to  prevent  cultural  disintegration  and 
protection  for  the  indigenous  folk  people  as 
forces  of  change  have  threatened.  In  fact, 
Wycliffe  brings  far  less  Western  cultural  baggage 
into  the  tribal  cultures  than  any  other  mis- 
sions I know  — including  our  own  Menno- 
nite missions  programs.  — Les  Troyer,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127: 3) 

Bishop,  Jim  and  Anna  (Mast),  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  second  daughter,  Sara  Ann,  Oct.  3,  1976. 

DeGenarro,  William  and  Louise  (Schlabach). 
Ocean  City,  Md.,  first  child,  Jessica  Willow, 
Sept.  17,  1976. 

Grove,  Lome  and  Hazel  (Stoltzfus),  Markham, 
Ont.,  second  child,  first  son,  Kinu  Michael,  Sept. 


28,  1976. 

Helmuth,  Leland  J.  and  Connie  (Bailey),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  son,  Jeremy  Lee, 
Oct.  5,  1976. 

Lapp,  Robert  and  Dolores  (Holliday),  Springs, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Randy  Alan,  Sept. 
27,  1976. 

Robbins,  Elbert  and  Marietta  (Hofstetter), 
Parsonburg,  Md.,  first  child,  Abby  Maria,  Oct. 
1,  1976. 

Sinchez,  C^sar  and  Amelia,  Chicago,  111., 
second  child,  first  son,  C^sar,  Jr.,  Sept.  23, 
1976. 

Stauffer,  Douglas  and  Evonne  (Schlabach), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Jeffrey  Paul,  Sept. 
23,  1976. 

Swartzentruber,  Jim  and  Bonnie  (Morgan), 
Holmesville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Darren  Scott, 
Sept.  4,  1976. 

Swartzentruber,  Paul  and  Peg  (Miller), 
second  daughter,  Amy  Beth,  Sept.  3,  1976. 

Vargas,  Luis  and  Marlene,  Chicago,  111., 
second  child,  first  daughter.  Ana  Luisa,  Sept. 
23,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  tbe  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Charles  — Herr.  — Clifford  Lynn  Charles, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Millersville  cong.,  and  Nancy 
Jean  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Willow  Street  cong., 
by  Abram  H.  Charles,  father  of  the  groom, 
Aug.  28,  1976. 

Brubaker — Conrad. — Kelly  Brubaker,  Smith- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  Marianna  Conrad,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  by  Peter  Wiebe,  June  6, 
1976. 

Fowler  — Kauffman. — Robert  M.  Fowler, 
La  Junta,  Colo,,  United  Methodist  Church, 
and  Diane  L.  Kauffman,  Landisville  cong., 
Landisville,  Pa.,  by  Robert  Delancey  and  H. 
James  Martin,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Good  — Enck.  — Linford  Good  and  Terri 
Enck,  both  of  Lititiz,  Pa.,  Hammer  Creek  cong., 
by  Carl  Good,  Sept.  19,  1976. 

Herman  — Gasser.  — Jerry  Herman  and 
Connie  Mae  Gasser,  Wooster  cong.,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  by  James  Henkel,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Meyers  — Oyer.  — Tom  Meyers,  Fountain- 
ville.  Pa.,  Doylestown  cong.,  and  Becky  Oyer, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  College  cong.,  by  Harold  E. 
Bauman,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Miller — Schlabach.  — Jerry  Miller,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Kalona  cong.,  and  Lou  Ann  Schlabach, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  East  Union  cong.,  by  Lonnie 
Yoder  and  J.  John  J.  Miller,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Mininger — Meyers.  — Timothy  Earl  Minin- 
ger,  Telford,  Pa.,  Souderton  cong.,  and  Anita 
Gail  Meyers,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  Blooming  Glen 
cong.,  by  David  F.  Derstine,  Jr.,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Neer  — Inskeep.  — Roger  Neer,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Robin  Inskeep, 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by 
Dale  Humbert,  Aug.  20,  1976. 

Roggie  — Widrick.  — Benjamin  Roggie,  Cas- 
torland,  N.Y.,  First  Mennonite  cong.,  and  Lou 
Ann  Widrick,  Lowville,  N.Y.,  Naumburg  Cons, 
cong.,  by  Richard  Zehr  and  Lester  Bauman, 
Aug.  7,  1976. 

Stutzman  — Ramseyer.  — Clyde  Stutzman, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Gospel  Hill  cong.,  and  Beth 
Ramseyer,  Smithville,  Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong., 
by  Peter  Wiebe,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Rufenacht  — Rupp.  — Richard  Rufenacht, 
Archbold,  Ohio,  West  Clinton  cong.,  and  Dar- 
lene Rupp,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by 
Carl  Yoder  and  Edward  Diener,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Shenk  — Kline.  — H.  Michael  Shenk,  III,  and 
Romona  Kline,  both  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by 
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Michael  Shenk.  father  of  the  groom.  Sept.  4, 
1976. 

Snyder  — Heyl.  — Joe  Snyder,  Smithville, 
Ohio,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Gail  Heyl,  Doyles- 
town,  Ohio,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Paul 
Fike,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Snyder  — Stutzman.  — Sam  Snyder,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Oak  Grove  cong.,  and  Beverly  Stutzman, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Clinton  Frame  cone.,  bv  Vernon 
Bontreger,  July  24,  1976. 

Sponsler  — Noblit.  — Marc  Sponsler  and  Dona 
Noblit,  Wooster  cong.,  Wooster,  Ohio,  by  Allan 
Martin,  Sept.  19,  1976. 

Troyer — Shaffer.  — Fred  Troyer  and  Lori 
Shaffer,  Wooster  cong,,  Wooster,  Ohio,  by  Will- 
ard Shertzer,  Oct.  8,  1976. 

Wilson  — Miller.  — Mark  Wilson  and  Gloria 
Miller,  Smithville  cong.,  Smithville,  Ohio,  by 
Sanford  Oyer,  Aug.  27,  1976. 

Yoder  — Perry.  — Merlin  Ray  Yoder,  Leonard, 
Mo.,  and  Twilah  June  Perry,  Novelty,  Mo.,  both 
from  Mt.  Pisgah  cong.,  by  Daniel  Kauffman  and 
Edward  Sneed,  Sept.  4,  1976. 

Yoder  — Pilelte. — Ronald  Lee  Yoder,  Ore- 
gon, 111.,  South  Union  cong.,  and  Cathy  Pilette, 
E.  Lansing,  Mich.,  Catholic  Church,  in  charge 
of  Ed  Haggerty  and  Howard  S.  Schmitt,  Sept. 
25,  1976. 

Zehr  — LaComb.  — Glenn  Zehr,  Beaver  Falls, 
New  York,  Croghan  Cons,  cong.,  and  Virginia 
LaComb,  Croghan,  N.Y.,  Carthage  cong.,  by 
Richard  Zehr,  Earl  Zehr,  and  Elmer  Moser, 
Sept.  11.  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Hershberger,  Mary  Mae,  daughter  of  Peter 
I.  and  Catherine  (Miller),  Hershberger,  was 
born  in  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1928; 
died  of  cancer  at  Wooster  (Ohio)  Community 
Hospital  on  Sept.  28,  1976;  aged  47  y.  Sur- 
viving is  one  brother  (Wyman  Hershberger), 
She  was  a member  of  the  Millersburg  Menno- 
nite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Elliott-Hartline  Funeral  Home  on  Oct.  1,  in 
charge  of  David  Groh;  interment  in  the  Hersh- 
berger Cemetery,  Holmesville,  Ohio. 

Hershey,  Noah  L.,  IV,  son  of  Noah  L.  Ill, 
and  Parmalle  (Crotts)  Hershey,  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Jan.  4,  1973;  died  of  cancer  at 
Parkesburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  1976;  aged  3 y. 
Surviving  are  parents,  one  sister  (Jennifer), 
and  grandparents  (Noah  L.  and  Alta  Hershey). 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Paradise, 
Pa.,  Sept.  29,  in  charge  of  Robert  L.  Shreiner 
and  Amos  Yoder;  interment  at  Paradise,  Pa. 

Klinger,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Cath- 
erine (Richer)  Stuckey,  was  bron  at  Stryker, 
Ohio,  Sept.  19,  1893;  died  at  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Sept.  30,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Apr.  6,  1918, 
she  was  married  to  Former  Klinger,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  July  16,  1957.  Surviving 
are  2 children  (Merle  Klinger  and  Doris 
Klinger),  5 grandchildren,  6 great  grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Elmer  Stuckey),  and  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Leah  Stevens).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lockport  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  3,  in  charge  of 
Walter  Stuckey  and  Keith  Leinbach;  inter- 
ment in  Lockport  Cemetery. 

Leatherman,  Rossevelt  D.,  son  of  Daniel  S. 
and  Esther  (Detweiler)  Leatherman,  was  born 
at  Center  Square,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1905;  died  at 
Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  3, 
1976;  aged  71  y.  On  Dec.  24,  1944,  he  was 
married  to  Pearl  Alderfer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Alton),  3 grandchildren, 
5 sisters  (Mrs.  Rachel  Hunsberger,  Mary  E. 
Kratz,  Martha,  Edith  — Mrs.  Henry  Keeler, 
and  Anna),  and  2 brothers  (John  and  Charles). 
He  was  a member  of  the  Plains  Mennonite 


Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  7,  in  charge  of  Gerald  Studer,  John  Lapp, 
and  Wayne  Kratz;  interment  in  the  Plains 
Cemetery. 

Longacre,  Melody  Joy,  daughter  of  Mark 
and  Ruth  (Landis)  Longacre,  was  born  at 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  Aug,  8,  1972;  died  by  ac- 
cidental drowning  in  a farm  pond  at  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1976;  aged  4 y.  Surviv- 
ing are  her  parents,  3 brothers  (Alan,  Chris- 
topher, and  Joseph),  2 sisters  (Cynthia — Mrs. 
Mark  Page  and  Elizabeth),  grandparents  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Longacre  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abram  A.  Landis),  and  materal  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Hannah  Clemens).  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  Lake  View  Mennonite 
Church,  Aug.  31,  in  charge  of  Jonas  L.  Min- 
inger;  interment  in  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

Mast,  J.  Ernest,  son  of  Emanuel  and  Anne 
(Blank)  Mast,  was  born  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Dec.  8,  1893;  died  at  Rothsville,  Pa.,  Oct. 
3,  1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Jan.  18,  1923,  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  Winey,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Vernon  E,  and  Wayne 
W.),  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Lorraine  Oberholtzer), 
13  grandchildren,  3 brothers  (Elam,  Omar, 
and  Paul),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Lina  Miller 
and  Elizabeth  — Mrs.  Elam  Smoker).  He  was 
a member  of  the  East  Chestnut  Street  Menno- 
nite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Spacht  Funeral  Home,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 
in  charge  of  James  R.  Hess;  interment  in  the 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Morgantown,  Pa. 

Miller,  Irwin  J.,  son  of  Josiah  and  Magdal- 
ena (Yoder)  Miller,  was  born  in  Lagrange  Co., 
Ind.,  Oct,  27,  1895;  died  at  Goshen  General 
Hospital,  Goshen,  Ind.,  July  14,  1976;  aged  80 
y.  On  Feb.  2,  1918,  he  was  married  to  Mabel 
Yoder,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec. 
27,  1922.  On  Apr.  12,  1925,  he  was  married 
to  Mildred  Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  8 children  (Ernest  J,,  Waneta  — Mrs.  Pay- 
son  Miller,  Richard  L.,  Kenneth  D.,  Betty  — 
Mrs.  Vernon  Roth,  James  Lee,  Sue — Mrs. 
Ezra  Byler,  and  Jo  Ann  — Mrs,  Dennis 
Buerge),  33  grandchildren,  9 great-grand- 
children, 4 sisters  (Mrs.  Orpha  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Clara  Berkey,  Rachel  — Mrs.  Samuel  Miller, 
and  Mrs.  Alta  Berkey).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  brother  (Percy  J.  Miller),  one 
stepbrother  (Ralph  Weaver),  and  one  sister 
(Mable — Mrs.  Fred  Lambright).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Shore  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  July  17, 
in  charge  of  Orvin  Hooley  and  Harvey  Chupp; 
interment  in  Shore  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Joshua  Daniel,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Viola  (Mullet)  Miller,  was  born  July  3,  1976; 
died  at  Children’s  Hospital,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Sept.  25,  1976;  aged  2 m.  22  d.  Surviving 
are  his  parents,  one  sister  (Sara  Lisa),  grand- 
parents (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atlee  Mullet  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ray  F.  Miller),  and  great-grand- 
mother (Mrs.  Fanny  Yoder).  Private  funeral 
services  were  held  at  Lingler  Funeral  Home 
on  Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Claude  Boyer; 
memorial  services  were  held  the  same  eve- 
ning at  First  Mennonite  Church  in  Sugarcreek. 

Miller,  Levi  C.,  son  of  Clemence  J.  and 
Anna  (Miller)  Miller,  was  born  at  Centreville, 
Mich,,  Jan,  27,  1926;  died  by  accidental  electro- 
cution at  Constantine,  Mich,,  Oct.  5,  1976;  aged 
50  y.  On  Jan.  24,  1953,  he  was  married  to  Irene 
Graber,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 
children  (John  Eugene,  Norma  Jean,  and  Bonita 
Elaine),  his  mother,  4 brothers  (Edward,  Amos, 
Ervin,  and  John),  and  3 sisters  (Mattie,  Aman- 
da— Mrs.  Christ  Bontrager,  and  Edna — Mrs. 
Allen  Sampson).  He  was  a member  of  the  Lo- 
cust Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Dean 
Brubaker  and  James  Carpenter;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Miller,  Mabel,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Emma 
Yoder  was  born  at  Topeka,  Ind.,  June  5,  1887; 


died  at  East  Manor  Nursning  Home  on  Sept. 
12,  1976;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  31,  1908;  she 
was  married  to  D.  W.  Miller,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Ger- 
aldine Craven  — who  died  on  Sept.  20,  1976), 
one  son  (Jonathan),  6 grandchildren,  19  great- 
grandchildren, and  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
One  son  (Gerald)  preceded  her  in  death.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Bay  Shore  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Yoder,  Sr.,  and  at  the  Berlin 
(Ohio)  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Hummel;  interment  in  Berlin  Cemetery, 

Miller,  Magdalena  Wagler,  was  born  in 
Montgomery,  Ind.,  Nov.  8,  1889;  died  at  Ches- 
apeake, Va.,  Sept.  23,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On 
Mar.  14,  1907,  she  was  married  to  Francis  B, 
Miller,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Margaret  — Mrs,  Roman  D.  Miller, 
Vera  — Mrs.  Willis  Troyer,  Clara  — Mrs. 
Ervin  Blucker,  Ruth  — Mrs.  Clifford  Leather- 
man,  and  Leona — Mrs.  Merlin  R.  Miller),  3 
sons  (Roy,  Philip,  and  Francis,  Jr.),  48  grand- 
children, 87  great-grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
reat-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
y one  daughter  (Agnes  — Mrs.  Clifford  Lea- 
therman) and  2 sons  (Abner  and  Joseph).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  27,  in  charge  of  Amos  D.  Wenger  and 
Robert  Mast;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Schantz,  Barbara  D.,  daughter  of  V.  D.  and 
Kate  Detweiler,  was  born  at  Emporia,  Kan., 
Oct.  23,  1900;  died  at  Thomas  Memorial  Hos- 
pital on  June  17,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On  Oct. 
3,  1926,  she  was  married  to  Peter  Schantz, 
Jr,,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  July  5, 
1944,  Surviving  are  6 sons  (Ernest,  John  Dale, 
Emory,  Willis,  Donnie,  and  Vernon),  2 daugh- 
ters (Ruby  and  Alma — Mrs.  Jimmy  Duke),  19 
grandchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  4 sisters 
(Ella — Mrs,  Glen  Miller,  Katie — Mrs.  Roy 
King,  Lydia — Mrs.  Alvin  Schantz,  and  Emma 

— Mrs.  Paul  Johns),  and  3 brothers  (Joe,  John, 
and  Ben  Detweiler).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Church,  where  fu- 
neral services  were  held  on  June  19,  in 
charge  of  Chester  Slagell  and  Larry  Taylor; 
interment  in  the  Pleasant  View  Cemetery. 

Welty,  Bessie  V.,  daughter  of  Loren  and 
Mary  (Bare)  Culp,  was  born  in  Union  Twp., 
Apr,  10,  1909;  died  at  her  home  on  Sept. 
15,  1976;  aged  67  y.  On  June  30,  1928,  she 
was  married  to  Charles  C.  Welty,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Wayne  and 
Carlyle),  3 daughters  (Norma  Jean — Mrs. 
Lloyal  Ressler,  Carolyn  Welty,  and  Phyllis 

— Mrs.  Edgar  Miller),  6 grandchildren,  and  one 
sister  (Martha  Culp).  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  3 brothers  and  one  sister.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Main  Street  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sept.  18,  in  charge  of  Howard  Dunlap  and 
Homer  North;  interment  in  Union  Center. 


(Aiver  by  Three  l-.ions;  p.  816  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts;  p,  827  by 
Jan  Gleysteen. 


calendar 

Southeast  (Convention,  Fla.,  Oct.  29-31. 

As.soeiates  in  Discipleship  Seminar,  Eastern  Menntmite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  \'a.,  Nov.  6,  7. 

Franconia  (Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia.  Pa,,  Nov,  13. 
Soutliwest  (Conference,  Inglewood.  Calif..  Nov.  25,  26. 

"Festival  of  Renewal  (Ministers  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  (College,  Harrisonliurg,  Va,,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly,  and  Youth 
(Convention).  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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97  Soviet  Pentecostals  Appeal 
for  WCC  Aid  in  Bid  to  Emigrate 

A group  pf  97  Soviet  Pentecostals  has 
appealed  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  intercede  with  the  Soviet  government 
about  their  desire  to  emigrate.  The  letter 
to  the  WCC  is  included  in  a batch  of 
documents  reaching  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Religion  and  Communism  at 
Keston  College  in  England.  The  Centre 
says  the  documents  speak  of  constant  per- 
secution of  Pentecostals  over  many  years, 
forcing  them  to  move  from  town  to  town. 
Recurring  are  the  themes  of  disruption  of 
worship  meetings  and  discrimination  and 
ridicule  in  education  and  at  work. 

In  summing  up  their  desire  to  leave, 
the  14  families  write:  “Communists 

in  the  USSR  assure  us  that  we  are  hin- 
dering the  building  of  communism.  So  let 
them  allow  us  to  leave,  so  that  we  can 
get  out  of  their  way.  . . . Christians 
who  want  to  leave  for  religious  reasons, 
we  believe,  would  not  be  very  numer- 
ous. Let  the  Soviet  authorities  cease  to 
harass  and  torment  Orthodox,  Baptists, 
Pentecostals  and  Adventists,  and  others 
of  the  most  varied  Christian  beliefs,  but 
instead  let  the  believers  emigrate.” 


Delivers  News  Two  Months  Late 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  March,  a man 
named  Edward  N.  Eisen  wrote  copy  and 
several  men  worked  on  pictures  to  be 
forwarded  to  news  services.  The  news: 
Major  plans  for  the  International  Euch- 
aristic Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  August.  Into  the  mail  went  the 
copy  and  the  pictures  on  March  25,  1976. 
Three  envelopes,  each  carrying  meter 
postage  of  35  cents,  were  involved.  Uncle 
Sam  collected  all  of  $1.05. 

On  Oct.  7,  roughly  two  months  after 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  had  been  con- 
cluded, the  mailman  delivered  the  mail 
to  Religious  News  Service.  He  was  only 
a bit  more  than  six  months  late. 

Danish  Church  Problem: 

Unmarried  Couples 

Recent  research  has  revealed  that 
about  150,000  couples,  or  6 percent  of 
Denmark’s  population  of  five  million, 
are  living  together  without  being  married. 
Radio  Copenhagen  has  reported.  The 
broadcast  said  that  the  number  of  un- 
married Danish  couples  living  together 
has  been  increasing  by  about  25,000 
annually  in  recent  years.  Almost  all 
Danes  are  at  least  nominal  members 


of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Denmark.  Radio  Copenhagen  said 
church  officials,  alarmed  over  the  findings 
of  the  report,  plan  a campaign  to  counter 
the  trend. 


World  Food  Program  Allocates 
$35  Million  for  Vietnam 

Food  aid  valued  at  $35  million  will  be 
given  to  the  Soeialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
by  the  World  Food  Program.  A document 
of  understanding  was  signed  in  Rome  by 
the  World  Food  Program  executive  direc- 
tor, Thomas  Robinson,  an  American, 
and  the  Vietnamese  charge  d’affaires  from 
the  Rome  Embassy,  Hyunh  Tieng.  The  food 
aid  will  be  donated  for  four  food-for-work 
projects  in  the  southern  part  of  unified 
Vietnam  and  will  consist  of  wheat  flour, 
vegetable  oil,  and  tinned  meat.  It  is  not 
yet  certain  who  the  donor  countries  will 
be,  but  Scandinavia  and  Canada  are  pos- 
sibilities. The  food-for-work  programs  will 
involve  500,000  people  and  are  designed 
to  renovate  pine  and  rubber  plantations 
which  were  damaged  during  the  war. 

Pardon  Advocated  for  Nonviolent 
War  Resisters 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  (ALC) 
favors  “pardon’  for  all  nonviolent  resisters 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  An  original  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  presented  to  the  ALC 
convention  here,  had  proposed  “amnesty  ” 
for  the  resisters  but  this  was  amended  and 
“amnesty  was  changed  to  “pardon.  The 
amendment  resolution  was  then  adopted  by 
a 518  to  336  vote.  After  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced, the  Wisconsin  delegate  who  had 
introduced  the  original  resolution,  Helen 
Roang,  asked  to  be  disassociated  from  it.  It 
was  believed  that  other  delegates  who  fa- 
vored “amnesty  also  voted  against  the 
amended  resolution.  “Amnesty,”  it  has  been 
noted,  amounts  to  forgiveness  and  makes  no 
judgment  concerning  possible  guilt. 
“Pardon,  at  least  to  some,  implies  some 
laws  may  have  been  violated.  “Pardon  is 
what  is  advocated  by  the  Democrats’ 
presidential  candidate,  Jimmy  Carter. 

Teachers  Told  Story  of  Creation 
Not  Required  in  Evolution  Study 

Science  teachers  in  Boulder  (Colo.) 
schools  will  not  be  required  to  bring  up  re- 
ligious versions  of  Creation  during  dis- 
cussions about  evolution.  The  school  board 
voted  6-1  against  a member  s proposal  that 
the  story  of  Creation  from  the  religious 
standpoint  be  required  in  science  classes. 
Most  persons  in  an  overflow  audience,  and 
11  of  15  who  spoke  before  the  board  s hear- 
ing, opposed  the  policy  of  introducing  the 
religious  concept  of  Creation  whenever  evo- 
lution is  taught. 


Says  New  Rhodesian  Laws  Involve 
Missionaries  in  Military  Recruitment 

An  African  affairs  specialist  on  the  staff  of 
the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Global 
Ministries  has  reported  that  new  laws  in 
Rhodesia  involve  missionaries  in  military 
recTuitment.  Isaac  Bivens,  assistant  general 
secretary  for  African  affairs  for  the  Board’s 
World  Division,  reported  to  the  division 
staff  following  his  return  from  a visit  to  the 
southern  African  country.  According  to  Mr. 
Bivens,  “the  new  laws  in  Rhodesia  will  make 
it  mandatory  for  all  white  males  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  48  to  register  for  military 
service.  They  are  subject  to  military  call-up. 
In  a few  weeks  every  employer  must  submit 
the  names  and  ages  of  all  white  male  em- 
ployees. Missionaries  and  their  male 
children  will  have  to  comply  with  these  laws 
or  they  and  the  church  must  face  the  conse- 
quences. 

Women’s  Ordination  Said  “Matter  of 
Time  ” 

The  ordination  of  women  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  is  “just  a matter  of 
time,”  according  to  a Sister  of  Mercy  who 
spoke  at  the  second  annual  Congress  on 
Liturgy  in  Baltimore,  Md.  But  Sister  Eliza- 
beth Carroll  said  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  before  the  ordination  of  women  be- 
comes a reality. 

The  nun,  a staff  member  of  the  Center  of 
Concern,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  weekend  congress  held  at 
Baltimore’s  Civic  Center  on  the  theme  of 
“The  Praying  Church.  ” She  asked  her 
audience  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
inspire  the  theologians  and  scholars  taking 
part  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canon 
Law  Society  of  America  in  Philadelphia  to 
“take  a courageous  stand  on  women’s  ordi- 
nation. She  noted  that  women  performed 
many  ministries  in  early  church  history,  but 
were  “crushed  in  the  sixth  century  and 
until  now  have  been  limited  in  the  areas  of 
church  service  open  to  them.  Citing  their 
“incompleteness,  she  stressed  the  need  for 
“full  participation  by  women  in  the  life  of 
the  church.’ 


Sanctuary  with  10,000  Seats 
Being  Built  by  Assembly  of  God 

Huffman  Assembly  of  God  Church  in 
Birmingham,  Ala,,  has  broken  ground  for  a 
new  complex  with  a 10,000-seat  sanctuary, 
which  it  believes  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  New  York’s  unfinished  Epis- 
copal Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  has 
seated  as  many  as  8,700.  When  completed, 
it  will  be  able  to  seat  18,000  to  20,000,  a 
spokesman  said.  The  Morman  Tabernacle  in 
Salt  Lake  City  has  an  8,000-seat  capacity.  To 
be  known  as  the  Cathedral  of  the  Cross,  the 
new  structure  will  feature  a 100-foot 
illuminated  cross  over  a four-lane  covered 
drive-in  entrance. 
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Can  one  vote  in  faith? 


In  this  issue  appears  a forum-type  discussion  on  “The 
Christian  and  Politics.”  Readers  may  be  reminded  of  the 
ancient  story  of  the  blind  men  who  examined  an  elephant 
from  different  perspectives  and  then  gave  contrasting 
descriptions.  The  perspective  from  which  each  person  views 
the  subject  colors  somewhat  his  view  of  it.  Two  writers  sug- 
gest that  political  participation  is  really  not  our  style,  one 
comes  out  flatly  in  favor,  one  has  an  “if  . . . then”  approach. 
Is  the  result  then  to  simply  add  to  our  confusion? 

Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  if  we  look  at  these  statements 
for  common  underlying  assumptions.  From  this  we  may  then 
evaluate  their  disagreements  and  draw  our  own  conclusions. 

1 believe  the  basic  agreement  among  the  four  writers  is 
that  there  are  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  a kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  that  the  two  need  to  be  evaluated  according  to  their 
separate  tasks.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  certainly 
clear  on  this  point,  though  many  church  people  today  tend  to 
forget  it.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  background  belief? 
Some  of  it  shows  in  the  following:  1.  When  public  issues  are 
discussed,  the  Christian  is  concerned  for  the  good  of  all,  not 
only  his  own  selfish  interests.  2.  The  Christian  believes  that 
Cod  in  His  own  mysterious  way  overrules  the  efforts  of 
political  mankind,  making  some  sort  of  order  out  of  the 
confusion.  3.  As  in  all  other  aspects  of  shared  responsibility, 
there  is  God  s work  and  there  is  our  work.  We  do  well  to 
recognize  and  respect  these  separate  spheres. 

The  disagreements  among  the  four  writers  then  relate  to 
the  problem  of  strategies.  How  does  the  Christian  best  relate 
to  the  orders  of  the  world,  seeking  to  maintain  that  delicate 
position,  in,  but  not  of  the  world? 

In  a democracy,  voting  is  generally  seen  as  a basic  way  to 
express  an  opinion  and  thus  direct  the  political  process.  “Get 
out  the  vote  is  the  common  slogan.  When  one  thinks  about 
it,  two  conflicting  reactions  come  to  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  remarkable  that  a government  would  ask  for  and  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs. The  orderly  transfer  of  power  in  the  Western  European 
and  North  American  countries  is  surely  a wonder  to  those 
who  live  under  a different  system. 


Witness,  for  example,  the  recent  events  in  China.  The  old 
leader  stayed  in  office  until  he  died,  A new  leader  has  now 
been  selected,  apparently  by  an  inside  group.  At  the  same 
time  the  former  leader’s  wife  and  others  thought  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  new  leader’s  policies  have  been  arrested!  If  we 
aren’t  completely  satisfied  with  democracy,  we  are  certainly 
not  attracted  to  this  alternative. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  national  level  the 
vote  may  be  actually  only  the  final  act  in  a complex  selection 
process.  By  the  time  the  candidates  have  been  screened  by 
the  selection  process  those  that  remain  may  be  so  much  alike 
that  the  choice  is  more  like  an  echo.  Further,  the  issues  tend 
to  be  presented  in  such  garbled  form  that  one  can  scarcely 
know  what  a candidate  stands  for — and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  having  been  elected,  he  will  carry  out  his  promises. 

Ideally  it  would  seem  that  one  could  participate  with  more 
integrity  in  local,  state,  or  provincial  elections  than  on  na- 
tional level.  If  persons  running  for  the  school  board  are  your 
own  neighbors,  surely  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
able  and  the  unable  on  this  level.  But  unfortunately  it  is  al- 
most harder  to  know  the  issues  here  because  attention  is 
usually  given  to  the  national  races. 

Late  in  the  last  century  John  Funk  pondered  this  question 
and  concluded  that  “those  who  are  honest  and  industrious,  | 
and  lead  a quiet  life  in  all  sobriety  and  piety  need  not  trouble  ' 
themselves  about  politics.  They  will  get  along  happily  no 
matter  which  party  wins  {Herald  of  Truth,  Oct.  15,  1896,  p. 
305).  It  is  a good  basic  statement  and  in  tune  with  Gerald 
Studer’s  reasoning  in  “A  Testimony.  ” As  Studer  observes, 
there  is  much  that  one  can  do  about  the  state  of  one’s  home 
territory  without  voting.  It  is  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  cry  to 
get  out  the  vote,  as  if  mindless  voting  is  better  than  none  at 
all.  It  fails,  however,  to  recognize  that  if  an  opinion  is  asked 
for,  perhaps  one  should  express  it,  even  though  you  may  be 
only  a minority. 

In  the  spirit  of  Paul  in  Romans  14,  one  can  say,  if  you  can 
participate  in  affairs  of  government  by  faith  and  knowledge, 
do  what  the  Spirit  is  leading  you  to  do.  Otherwise  abstain  for 
the  glory  of  God. — Daniel  Hertzler, 
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The  Church: 
A Missionary 
Community 


by  John  Driver 


An  Ethiopian  folk  artist  s conception  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus" 
into  Jerusalem. 


An  e.xtraordinary  quality  of  life  characterized  the  Christian 
community  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  beauty 
of  their  communal  practices,  intensity  and  fervor  of  worship, 
courageous  witness  under  pressures  of  persecution,  gospel 
lifesty  le — all  of  these  marks  appear  attractive. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  idealize  this  little  block  of 
the  church  s history.  But  the  primitive  church  also  had  its 
problems.  In  a congregation  where  “there  was  not  a needy 
person  among  them,  some  were  moved  to  protest  what  they 
felt  was  unequal  distribution  of  goods  within  the  community. 
Questions  of  religious  ceremonies  and  matters  pertaining  to 
missionary  workers  were  debated  bitterly.  Even  with  the 
advent  of  pentecostal  power,  the  weaknesses  of  the  Twelve 
were  not  overcome  fully. 

However,  these  defects  dare  not  blind  us  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  early  Christians  took  their  life  as  the  new 
community  of  the  Messiah.  Acts  describes  a community 
radically  conformed  to  the  Spirit  and  lifestyle  of  its  Lord, 
which  in  turn  led  to  a socially  nonconformist  attitude  toward 
the  world.  V^alues  which  determined  lifestyle  and  direction 
were  clearly  visible. 

This  kind  of  community  exudes  clear  missionary  possi- 
bilities. In  a generally  conformed  society,  a morally  noncon- 
formist community  will  be  highly  visible.  A community 


which,  contrary  to  everyone  else,  shares  its  goods,  loves  its 
enemies  as  well  as  its  friends,  keeps  its  word,  will  naturally 
communicate  something  of  the  reconciling  love  of  God  to  the 
world  beyond.  So  the  very  forms  of  the  church  s obedience 
constituted  a powerful  missionary  witness.  This  is  the 
missionary  visibility  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  “You  are  the  light 
of  the  world.  A city  set  on  a hill  cannot  be  hid  (Mt.  5:14). 

What  Is  the  Gospel?  The  terms  “gospel  and  “evangelize 
are  used  with  great  frequency  in  the  church,  but  their  essential 
meanings  have  not  always  been  fully  understood.  Gospel  often 
refers  to  the  invitation  to  accept  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  to 
theprocessof  making  this  invitation  known. 

Originally  gospel  was  neither  a religious  nor  an  individual 
term,  but  secular  and  collective.  It  meant  simply  good  news. 
But  it  was  not  just  any  kind  of  news.  In  ancient  Greece,  w here 
the  term  was  used  before  it  was  employed  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  gospel  was  used  to  indicate  important  informa- 
tion on  which  the  welfare  of  a state  might  depend.  'I'liis 
might  include  news  of  victory  in  a decisive  battle  which 
assured  the  freedom  of  the  people  or  notice  of  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  in  the  royal  family  assuring  continuation  of  the  d\  - 
nasty.  This  is  precisely  the  sense  in  which  gospel  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  good  news  that  the  kingdom  ol 


God  is  about  to  be  established  among  people. 

This  kingdom  is  so  unique  that  nothing  short  of  full 
repentance  will  prepare  men  and  women  to  participate  in  it. 
Repentance  implies  a conversion,  or  turnaround,  of  the  spirit 
or  mind.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  a radical  change  of  at- 
titude. But  New  Testament  repentance  which  prepares  men 
and  women  to  live  under  the  reign  of  God  moves  beyond 
change  of  attitude  to  concrete  social  practices.  John  the 
Baptist  warned  that  repentance  included  an  act  of  the  will 
together  with  its  corresponding  fruits.  (Mt.  4:23).  But  how 
was  this  kingdom  to  be  realized?  It  was  essentially  with  this 
question  that  Jesus  struggled  in  the  wilderness  temptations., 

First,  Jesus  was  tempted  to  be  an  economic  messiah.  He 
refused  that  option  because  He  understood  that  the  real 
needs  of  humankind  are  much  more  inclusive  (Mt.  4:3,  4; 
compare  Jn.  6:15).  Jesus  was  also  tempted  to  establish 
Himself  as  messiah  by  a political-religous  coup  through  exer- 
cising miraculous  powers.  He  refused  that  alternative  as  be- 
ing out  of  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God  (Mt.  4:5,  7;  com- 
pare Mt.  21:12-17;  Jn.  2:17).  Jesus  was  tempted,  finally,  to 
base  His  messiahship  on  instruments  of  political  power.  He 
refused  this  route  because  it  involved  making  satanic  con- 
cessions instead  of  trusting  in  His  heavenly  Father  (Mt.  4:8- 
10;  compare  Mt.  26:52,  53).  These  temptations  were  all 
aspects  of  the  nationalistic  vision,  and  until  the  last  moment 
His  followers  were  asking  Jesus  if  He  was  going  to  restore  Is- 
rael  s political  independence  (Acts  1:6). 

Another  Kind  of  Strategy.  But  the  strategy  of  Jesus  was  of 
another  kind.  Rather  than  allowing  Himself  to  be  pressed  into  a 
messianic  mold.  He  understood  the  will  of  His  Father  to  be 
otherwise.  At  His  baptism  two  important  things  happened. 
First,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  Him  as  a prelude  to  the  new 
creation  (compare  Gen.  1:2),  anointing  Him  for  messianic 
mission  (Acts  10:36-38).  Second,  the  words  which  are  heard 
from  heaven  designated  Jesus  as  the  true  servant  Messiah  an- 
nounced by  Isaiah  (42:1 ). 

In  light  of  this  event  we  are  able  to  understand  the  next 
steps  of  Jesus  as  Matthew  recorded  them.  Jesus  began  to  visit 
the  villages  of  Galilee  “teaching  in  their  synagogues  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  healing  every 
disease  and  every  infirmity  among  the  people”  (Mt.  4:23). 
This  was  messianic  activity,  not  according  to  the  nationalistic 
political  expectations  of  most  of  the  Jewish  people,  but  in  the 
tradition  of  the  vision  of  the  suffering  servant  (Is.  42:1-9; 
49:1-6;  50:4-11;  52:13-53:12).  In  this  context  Jesus’  healing 
ministry  is  best  understood  (Mt.  8:7;  Acts  10:38). 

Another  thing  Jesus  began  to  do  following  His  baptismal 
commission  was  to  invite  men  to  voluntarily  leave  their  occu- 
pations and  follow  Him.  Their  number  eventually  reached 
twelve,  representative  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  new 
messianic  community  in  formation. 

Matthew  places  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  this  context. 


John  Driver  is  the  author  of  Community  and  Commitment  from  which  this 
article  is  an  excerpt.  Copyright  1976,  Herald  Press,  Scottdale,  PA  15683.  Used 
by  permission.  John  and  his  wife,  Bonnie,  spent  10  months  in  Spain  during  the 
past  year  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  form  a Mennonite  witness  might  take  there. 


It  is  a resume  in  which  Jesus  set  forth  the  new  spirit  and 
lifestyle  characteristic  of  the  new  community.  It  was  an 
inaugural  address  stating  the  program  and  policies  of  the  new 
messianic  regime. 

•He  begins  by  describing  the  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom 
and  the  underlying  spirit  which  inspires  their  new  life  (5:3- 
16). 

•He  deals  with  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  kingdom. 
Problems  mentioned  include  anger,  illicit  sexual  relations, 
untruthfulness,  vengeance  and  hate  toward  the  enemy  (5:17- 
48). 

•He  treats  the  relationship  between  kingdom  citizens  and 
their  King.  This  includes  warnings  about  the  spirit  behind  re- 
ligious practices  (6:1-6,  16-18),  a prayer  model  (6:7-15),  and  a 
description  of  the  attitude  of  kingdom  citizens  toward 
possessions  (6:19-34). 

•Finally  He  counsels  concerning  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships in  the  kingdom  (7:1-12)  and  warns  about  the 
seriousness  with  which  kingdom  concerns  should  be  taken 
and  the  dangers  which  kingdom  citizens  will  face  (7:13-27). 

Messianic  program  demands  are  overwhelming.  Impossi- 
ble from  a human  perspective,  they  become  possible  because 
the  Lord — anointed  “with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power  ” 
(Acts  10:38;  compare  Mt.  4:16) — is  “he  who  baptizes  with 
the  Holy  Spirit”  (Jn.  1:33),  thereby  enabling  men  and 
women  to  live  the  kingdom  way.  According  to  Luke,  it  was 
precisely  within  the  context  of  Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
that  He  promises,  “The  heavenly  Father  [will]  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  ask  him!  ” (Lk.  11:13).  To  live  the  life  of 
the  kingdom  means  counting  on  the  Spirit  of  the  King.  To 
live  the  life  of  Christ  is  impossible  without  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

All  This  Is  Gospel.  Back  to  our  question:  What  is  the  gos- 
pel? According  to  Jesus,  the  One  who  came  announcing  the 
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gospel  of  the  kingdom,  ALL  THIS  IS  GOSPEL:  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  kingdom  is  coming;  the  invitation  to 
change  radically  and  join  the  new  people  of  God  who  live 
under  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  spirit  and  the 
substance  of  this  new  life  in  community,  and  finally,  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Himself  which  enables  one  to 
live  the  new  life. 

In  considering  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  we  have  studied 
the  first  part  of  Matthew,  but  this  emphasis  also  occurs  at 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament.  While  not  generally 
noticed.  Acts  begins  and  ends  with  the  kingdom  theme.  Luke 
reports  that  this  was  the  theme  of  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  during  the  forty  days  after  the  resurrection 
(1:3).  When  Paul  finally  reached  Rome  he  spent  two  years 
“preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  about  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  quite  openly  and  unhindered”  (28:31). 

The  church  has  generally  assumed  that  the  central  gospel 
message  is  the  good  news  of  personal  well-being  free  for  the 
taking  and  with  minimal  demands.  We  hear  of  receiving 
Jesus,  forgiveness,  love,  happiness,  peace  of  soul.  The  dif- 
ficult part  is  e.xpected  to  come  later  under  a different  name.  It 
is  called  Christian  growth,  sanctification,  or  the  second  bless- 
ing, but  this  is  another  step.  Although  one  has  been  saved  by 
the  grace  of  Cod,  he  will  still  be  a sinner,  it  is  sometimes  said. 
Such  theological  maneuvers  have  been  used  to  assure  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  have  not  found  it  feasible  to  live  accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Spirit,  words,  and  deeds. 

But  as  we  have  already  noted,  according  to  Jesus,  the 
gospel  includes  all  these  things.  This  leads  us  to  another 
cpiestion:  What  does  it  mean  to  evangelize? 

What  Does  It  Mean  to  Evangelize?  The  Great  Commission 
(Mt.  28:18-20)  has  been  used  extensively  to  justify  and  en- 
courage the  missionary  enterprise.  But  rarely  has  this  text  been 
understood  in  the  radical  sense  of  its  original  context.  The 
church,  rather,  has  tended  to  read  it  (and  the  restof  the  Bible  for 
that  matter)  through  the  filter  of  distortions  accumulated  in  the 
slow  process  of  social  domestication.  The  following  elements 
are  offered  as  aids  to  a more  adequate  understanding  of  the 
commission. 

1.  Jesus  has  already  received  the  kingdom.  “All  authority 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.”  (Versions 
which  have  “is  given”  do  not  translate  faithfully  the  past 
tense  of  the  Greek  verb.)  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  suffering 
servant  commissioned  by  God,  who  died  rather  than  com- 
promise the  integrity  of  His  cause  by  depending  on  Peter’s 
sword  or  the  protection  of  twelve  legions  of  angels,  came 
preaching  the  kingdom.  He  is  now  Lord  of  the  universe.  Lord 
of  a kingdom  w'hose  dimensions  are  both  temporal  and 
cosmic.  Concerning  the  final  victory  of  His  cause,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  real  significance  of  human  history  flows 
through  this  kingdom.  All  else  is  destined  to  perish  unless  it 
submits  to  the  spirit  and  the  lifestyle  characteristic  of  this 
kingdom.  hTom  this  perspective  we  see  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  the  gospel  as  Jesus  had  defined  it. 

2.  Jesus  ordered  His  followers  to  proceed  as  He  had.  “Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 


John  Driver,  former  missionary  to  Spain  and  South  America.  “There  seem 
to  be  unique  opportunities  for  the  kind  of  witness  which  Mennonites  are 
prepared  to  give  at  this  time  in  Spain,”  says  Driver. 


the  name  of  the  Eather  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I have  commanded  you.” 
This  commission  converted  the  disciples  (followers)  of  Jesus 
into  apostles  (those  who  are  sent).  The  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  missioners,  going 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  and  beyond,  sometimes  as 
prisoners  of  Roman  justice,  sometimes  as  itinerant  artisans  or 
merchants  sometimes  simply  as  Christians  fleeing  from  their 
persecutors.  This  mobility,  in  itself,  was  an  act  of  radical 
protest  against  the  spirit  which  prizes  material  security,  social 
acceptance,  and  comfortable  living,  because  it  implied  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  even  life  itself  to  incarnate  and  proclaim 
the  gospel. 

To  make  disciples  of  Jesus  is  really  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  this  commission.  To  evangelize  is  to  make  disciples 
of  Jesus.  The  apostles  knew  from  their  owm  experience  what 
this  implied.  It  meant  following  Jesus  in  absolute  obedience 
and  personal  abandonment.  It  implied  changing  occupations 
and  sharing  possessions.  It  included  subordinating  personal 
family  interests  to  the  demands  of  new  loyalties.  It  brought 
with  it  a whole  series  of  difficulties  and  social  persecution.  It 
meant  being  willing  to  risk  one  s own  life  and  security. 

The  Great  Commission  laid  upon  Jesus  followers  the  task 
of  making  disciples  in  a way  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  results  which  have  often  characterized  modern  evange- 
lism. To  invite  persons  to  salvation  as  if  this  could  be 
experienced  apart  from  discipleship  was  simply  outside  the 
realm  of  imagination  for  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  We  are  not 
permitted  to  define  discipleship  according  to  our  own  con- 
venience or  our  own  moral  possibilities. 

3.  Jesus  promises  to  accompany  His  disciples  in  the  risky 
adventures  of  kingdom  life  until  the  end.  “I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, to  the  close  of  the  age.”  A discipleship  which,  humanly 
speaking,  is  impossible,  is  transformed  into  a joyful  possi- 
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bility  because  Jesus  Christ  who  is  already  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  is  He  who  has  promised  to  be  with  us  and  to  dwell 
within  us.  It  is  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  His  disciple  com- 
munity which  makes  the  gospel  we  proclaim  eternally 
contemporary. 

What  Are  the  Implications?  We  have  noted  the  missionary 
stance  of  the  apostolic  church  characterized  by  the  quality  of  its 
life,  as  well  as  its  verbal  testimony  to  that  which  was  happening 
in  its  midst.  We  have  described  the  meaning  which  Jesus  gave 
through  His  life  and  teachings  to  the  term  gospel.  We  have 
noted  some  of  the  radical  dimensions  of  the  Great  Commission 
which  have  often  escaped  Christians.  What,  then,  are  the  im- 
plications for  our  understanding  of  the  church’s  missionary 
task? 

1.  The  church  needs  to  experience  again  a contemporary 
gospel.  When  the  church  is  the  community  in  which  Jesus  is 
Lord — where  the  life  of  the  kingdom  is  already  being  lived, 
where  the  works  of  servanthood  lead  to  wholeness  (salvation) 
among  needy  persons,  where  every  separating  barrier  is 
destroyed  and  community  is  created — then  it  will  become 
clear  that  Jesus  Christ  reigns  and  that  His  Spirit  lives  and 
works  among  His  people. 

2.  The  central  task  of  eoangelism  is  forming  disciple  com- 
munities. Evangelism  is  not  simply  saving  individuals  from 
hell  for  heaven,  nor  inviting  them  to  repentanee  and  then 
leaving  them  to  struggle  alone  to  be  faithful  to  their 
confession  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  Evangelism  is  calling  men  and 
women  to  repentance  and  inviting  them  to  become  a part  of 
the  community  of  God  s people  which  participate  even  now 
and  here  on  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  will  finally 
come  in  all  of  its  fullness. 

3.  The  radical  New  Testament  concept  of  discipleship 
must  be  rediscovered.  This  means  that  the  words  of  the  Lord 
carry  absolute  authority  for  the  disciple.  In  no  circumstances 
is  the  disciple  in  a position  to  negotiate  with  his  Lord  the  con- 
ditions of  his  discipleship.  He  has  been  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  sin  to  become  a slave  of  Christ  (Mt.  6:24). 
Furthermore,  this  implies  conformity  to  the  attitudes  and 
Spirit  of  Jesus.  Not  only  His  words,  but  the  Spirit  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Lord  are  authoritative.  The  disciple  has  no  choiee 
but  to  assume  the  mind  of  Christ  who  renounced  recourse  to 
coercive  power  and  assumed  the  condition  of  a servant  (Phil. 
2:5-11). 

Discipleship  implies  conformity  to  the  eoncrete  deport- 
ment of  Jesus.  To  act  as  Jesus  acted  will  provide  eonerete 
ethical  substance  to  the  lifestyle  of  the  disciple.  As  in  the  case 
of  Jesus,  this  will  cause  the  disciple  to  live  against  the 
dominant  moral  current.  This  has  consequences  for  the  way 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  gets  and  uses  money,  attitudes  toward 
the  exercise  of  power,  relationships  in  marriage,  and  other  in- 
terpersonal spheres.  Only  that  community  which  knows  in 
experience  the  meaning  of  discipleship  will  be  capable  of 
making  disciples.  To  show  political  awareness,  to  be  socially 
concerned,  to  be  evangelistic,  to  organize  for  extension,  to 
experience  church  growth — these  are  relatively  easy.  But  to 
form  disciples  of  Jesus  goes  beyond  all  of  these  and  is  possible 


only  in  a community  which  practices  discipleship. 

4.  The  community  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  kingdom  in  which 
all  of  human  history  will  ultimately  find  its  meaning.  To  be  so 
convinced  is  of  tremendous  consequence.  Negatively,  it 
means  that  the  value  system  which  predominates  secular  his- 
tory is  inverted.  The  world’s  centers  of  power  and  instru- 
ments of  influence  are  not  of  ultimate  consequence.  The 
church  must,  therefore,  resist  the  temptation  to  use 
missionary  methods  simply  because  they  appear  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  measure  of  the  church’s  missionary  methods,  as 
well  as  its  end,  must  be  Jesus. 

Menno  Simons  described  the  testimony  of  the  church  in 
these  terms:  “that  the  name,  will.  Word,  and  ordinance  of 
Christ  are  confidently  confessed  in  the  face  of  all  cruelty, 
tyranny,  tumult,  fire,  sword,  and  violence  of  the  world  and 
sustained  unto  the  end  ” {Compare  Works,  page  741).  Menno 
was  concerned  that  Christian  testimony  be  given  even  in  the 
face  of  opposition  without  making  moral  concessions.  The 
response  of  hearers  to  the  church’s  message  was  not  for  the 
moment  the  principal  element.  What  was  fundamental  for 
Menno  was  that  the  witness  resist  the  temptation  to  dilute  or 
distort  his  testimony  according  to  the  likes  of  the  hearers. 

An  adequate  vision  of  the  dimensions  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
will  free  us  from  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  substance  of 
the  gospel  message  for  evangelistic  “effectiveness.  ” Even 
though  it  may  be  costly,  the  true  criterion  for  evaluating  our 
evangelistic  practices  is  the  formation  of  disciple  commu- 
nities obedient  to  Jesus. 


Thanksgiving  Parade 

by  Dorothy  Sauder 

Music  rang  from  the  valleys, 

Joy  leaped  from  the  hills 

When  God  sponsored  a Thanksgiving  contest; 

A parade  of  autumn  splendor! 

Green  pines  protected  the  delicate  branches 
Of  maples,  elms,  beeches,  and  birches. 

Bathed  in  bursts  of  vivid  reds. 

Magentas  of  myriad  hues. 

And  variegated  shades  of  gold. 

Every  bough  held  a symphony  of  color 

While  brilliant  sumac,  spreading  itself  generously 
Over  rock  and  brush 
Competed  with  the  scarlet  oak. 

Breath  abated,  we  stood 
Awe-inspired  at  the  spectacle 
In  the  year  when  God  sponsored 
The  autumn  parade  of  splendor. 
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Money  Talk 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


“How  many  millionaires  are  there  in  the  Mennonite 
Church?”  I asked  a businessman  who  might  know.  I didn’t 
get  an  answer.  Possibly  he  didn  t know.  Probably  1 11  never 
know . But  the  number  is  interesting  to  speculate. 

What  about  the  poor  then  among  Mennonites?  How  many 
dirt-poor,  shantytown  poor,  welfare-poor  are  there  among 
Mennonites? 

Not  many,  is  what  people  usually  say.  Persons  with  ragged 
; clothing  (not  just  the  affected  faded-jeans  look  of  the  af- 
fluent) don’t  throng  to  the  doors  of  Mennonite  churches. 

Anabaptists  Four  Centuries  Later,  a sociological  study  of 
five  Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ  denominations,  shows 
that  in  1971  the  overall  median  income  of  Mennonites  was 
$9,608  as  compared  with  $8,583  for  all  the  households  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  year.  Today  the  figure  is  probably 
considerably  higher. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  in  the  study  owned 
i their  homes,  while,  according  to  the  1970  Census  of  Housing, 

I 62.9  percent  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  own  their 
homes.  The  study  concludes  that  the  financial  well-being  of 
' twentieth-century  Mennonites  is  “above  the  average  for  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  populations.” 

Mennonites  are  not  poor,  and,  like  most  Americans,  they 
tend  to  be  money-oriented.  Our  society  must  cope  daily  with 
strikes,  slowdowns,  walkouts,  embezzlements,  burglaries,  and 
even  kidnappings.  In  each  case,  someone  hopes  to  capture  a 
little  more  of  the  green  stuff.  Christians  don’t  try  those 
j methods,  but  they  still  hope  to  get  a bigger  share  of  the  pile, 
j Why? 

Because  money  is  more  than  a medium  of  exchange.  In 
The  Compassionate  Community  (Herald  Press)  Daniel 
Kauffman  lists  characteristics  of  money  people  tend  to  forget 
in  their  mild  or  mad  scramble  for  it. 

First,  money  is  the  common  denominator  to  which  all  of 
our  ideas,  at  times,  or  any  object,  may  be  reduced.  Every- 
thing has  a price.  He  writes  this  is  true  of  business,  of  prob- 
lems of  society,  and  even  of  church  work.  A budget  is  nothing 
more  than  the  values  and  concerns  of  a congregation  or 
conference  translated  into  dollars  and  cents.  How  Christians 
spend  their  money  individually  or  corporately  says  much 
about  the  intensity  of  their  beliefs.  We  support  financially 
what  we  value.  Whatever  is  dear  to  us — our  family,  our 
home,  our  college,  our  hobby,  our  church — will  prompt  an 
instinctive  desire  to  spend  money.  ” 


How  frequently  then  do  we  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  program  with  the  largest  budget  is  the  most  im- 
portant? Conversely,  do  those  programs  without  any  budgets 
(like  prayer  meeting)  have  little  value  because  they  cost  lit- 
tle? 

Second,  money  is  you  in  negotiable  form.  Money,  as 
someone  has  said,  is  congealed  sweat  or  stored  energy.  Your 
money  does  for  you  what  you  can  t do  by  yourself.  Therefore, 
we  tend  to  measure  a person’s  success  in  terms  of  how  much 
money  he  or  she  makes.  If  you  don  t believe  this,  listen  to 
parents  discussing  their  grown-up  children  s jobs,  degrees, 
possessions,  and  earning  capabilities. 

Third,  Kauffman  points  out  that  we  tend  to  forget  that 
money  is  amoral.  It  is  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself,  but  takes 
on  the  values  of  the  owner.  Money  can  be  used  for  good 
causes;  it  can  also  be  used  to  promote  evil.  It  expresses  the 
value  system  of  the  spender. 

Lastly,  money  is  power  by  which  the  economic  process  and 
eventually  all  aspeets  of  life  are  determined.  A person  with 
money  is  more  likely  to  be  in  a position  of  control  than  the 
person  without  it.  A man  who  owns  a million  dollars  is  able  to 
exert  greater  influence  than  the  man  with  only  an  income  of 
$10,000.  A professional  has  a higher  chance  of  being  given  a 
leadership  position  than  a person  who  earns  a living  from 
manual  labor. 

One  seminary  student  told  me  recently  he  saw  leadership 
in  the  church  moving  to  “businessman  types  ’ because  they 
often  have  more  outgoing  personalities  and  have  mastered 
the  skills  of  group  dynamics. 

So  is  money  and  personality  a necessity  for  church 
leadership?  No,  writes  John  Howard  Yoder.  In  the  believers’ 
ehurch  tradition,  which  Mennonites  think  they  have,  all 
members  are  honored  equally  in  the  decision-making 
process.  No  premium  is  put  on  rationality  or  articulateness. 
No  one  is  a lay  person.  No  one  is  not  a minister. 

But  back  to  money.  When  we  make  up  budgets  for  our 
congregations,  I wish  we  would  hear  more  about  goals  and 
values  than  budget  proposals.  Kauffman  emphasizes  that 
budgets  should  never  precede  programs,  and  programs 
should  never  be  organized  before  beliefs  and  values  have  be- 
come clear.  When  money  is  considered  the  source  of  life  for 
the  church,  it  controls.  When  a church  knows  who  it  is  and 
why  it  exists,  money  becomes  a tool  to  extend  beliefs  about 
Christ. 
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Left:  Barbara  Mazurek  and  Henryk  Kozub  with  Andre  (in  back)  and  Philip  Hackman.  Right:  Walton  and  Karin  with  their  children. 


The  Henryk  and  Barbara  and  Karin 
and  Walton  Exchange  Program 

by  Barbara  Esch  Shisler 


5:30  A.M.  on  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Polish  agriculturist 
Henryk  Kozub  forces  open  his  eyes  to  find  the  direction  of 
the  barn,  and  heads  that  way.  The  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee trainee’s  first  chore  is  to  round  up  the  Guernseys  and 
laughing  he  admits  his  award-winning  sprints  as  a runner  in 
Poland  ease  the  process. 

Twenty-seven-year-old  Henryk  has  worked  with  Walton 
Hackman  four  months.  Though  many  trainees  go  to  a new 
placement  the  second  half  of  the  trainee  year,  Henryk  ex- 
pects to  stay  with  Walton’s  dairy  business  at  Hatfield  Penn- 
sylvania, the  full  term  before  returning  to  his  wife  and  un- 
met baby  daughter  in  Opole. 

A second  Polish  trainee  with  the  Hackman  household  is 
Warsaw  s Barbara  Mazurek.  Henryk  and  Walton  are  still  at 
the  morning  milking  when  Karin  Hackman  drives  Barbara  to 
her  Monday  through  Saturday  job  at  Hidden  s Greenhouse. 
Quiet  and  dark-eyed,  Barbara  grew  up  on  her  parents’  dairy 
farm,  studied  agriculture  for  five  years,  and  chose  an  agri- 
cultural career  too. 

Placements  for  women  agriculturists  run  low  in  spite  of  a 


Barbara  Esch  Shisler  is  a writer  from  Telford,  Pa. 


Mennonite  heritage  of  foremothers  who  shared  the 
farmwork.  Of  the  current  thirty-four  trainees,  only  nine  are 
women  who  usually  work  in  related  areas  such  as  food 
processing  or  greenhouses.  Walton  says  a “strong  ” woman 
could  do  the  job  for  him,  so  perhaps  it’s  not  only  muscle- 
power  that  keeps  female  opportunities  limited. 

Agriculture  is  a Polish  priority  for  both  sexes.  The  country 
encourages  agriculture  students  to  careers  that  will  support 
Poland  s impressive  economic  growth.  By  choice,  the  govern- 
ment sends  to  the  United  States  only  agricultural  trainees  in  a 
unique  exchange  not  identified  with  the  International 
Student  Exchange  Program. 

The  Scientific  Association  of  Agricultural  Technicians  in 
Poland,  known  as  SITR,  cooperates  with  MCC  in  the  ex- 
change. Henryk  and  Barbara  knew  nothing  about  Men- 
nonites,  but  the  chance  to  spend  a year  in  the  United  States  is 
highly  sought  and  the  application  requirements  of  good 
citizenship  and  scholarship  were  met  for  both. 

Money  is  not  the  lure.  With  travel  and  insurance  expenses, 
room,  board,  and  income  tax,  the  $2.00  per  hour  wage  is 
minimal.  The  intangible  gains  of  an  international  conscious- 
ness with  vocational  experience  must  be  attractive  enough  to 
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the  \'c)iiiig  people  who  compete,  and  then  wait,  for  the  op- 
portunity. 

1:00  P.M.  and  Karin  serves  lunch  to  the  men  and  the 
Hackman  children,  Andre,  7,  and  Philip,  almost  two,  cooking 
for  Polish  tastes  along  with  the  family  s is  problem  free.  Karin 
enjoys  variation  and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  easily  allied  with 
international  recipes  in  her  kitchen. 

A native  German,  Karin  Erdrnans  Hackman  is  not  the  bub- 
bly type,  but  her  enthusiasm  is  contagious  when  she  talks 
about  the  joys  of  having  trainees  in  the  household. 

The  e.xpansion  of  one  s knowledge  of  the  world,  vital  rela- 
tionships with  persons  of  different  cultures,  increased  under- 
standing and  broadening  of  horizons;  these  rewards  come 
free  w ith  the  trainee  program. 

Though  tied  down  with  the  children  and  work  schedule  of 
a farm,  she  is  an  active  thinker,  concerned  and  involved  with 
the  church,  along  with  a formidable  list  of  home  hobbies. 

It  is  a different  life  now  than  it  was  a few  years  ago  when 
she  and  Walton  lived  in  Akron,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  eight 
years  Walton  worked  in  MCC’s  Peace  Section  and  Karin 
taught  school,  they  got  acquainted  with  many  trainees  com- 
ing and  going  on  assignments. 

In  1974  Walton’s  brother  died  suddenly,  leaving  their 
father  s large  dairy  operation  without  management.  The 
move  from  an  international,  people-oriented  MCC  office  to 
trailer  living  on  the  farm  was  an  adjustment,  but  though  their 
circumstances  changed,  Walton  and  Karin  s commitment  to 
peace  and  human  need  did  not. 

The  projects  of  agriculturist  Barbara  Mazurek  have  in- 
cluded watering,  planting,  and  cleaning  at  the  Hatfield 
greenhouse.  If  it  s a blistering  summer  day,  the  greenhouse  is 
hot  and  Barbara  is  oppressed  by  the  heat.  She  likes  the  people 
she  works  with,  though  she  s shy  about  her  English  and 
apologizes  when  she  doesn  t understand. 

The  hardest  thing  about  being  in  this  big  country,  she  em- 
phasizes, is  the  language.  Trainees  should  be  comfortable 
with  English,  she  believes,  in  order  to  feel  more  at  home 
here.  Barbara  s feelings  show  in  spite  of  her  smile.  She  gets 
lonely  for  her  family  and  friends,  and  the  familiar  tongue. 

But  between  Henryk  and  Barbara,  Polish  sentences  bounce 
comfortably.  Barbara  says  she  s glad  to  have  Henryk  to  talk 
to,  though  he  claims  not  to  believe  it. 

Because  he  teases?  His  eyes  do  laugh  above  his  trim 
I moustache,  especially  when  he  tells  funny  stories. 

Henryk  was  interested  in  hearing  Polish  jokes,  but  because 
of  a scarcity,  told  his  own  about  the  ill-humored  Pole  who 
threw  his  soup  out  the  window.  The  wife  followed  the  soup 
I with  the  second  course,  replying  to  her  husband  s inquiry, 
I “Oh,  1 thought  you  were  going  to  eat  in  the  garden.  ” 

6:00  P.M.  and  soup  might  be  on  the  menu  when  Karin 
starts  supper,  though  it  could  be  Polish  sausage  and  sauer- 
kraut. Barbara  is  back  after  an  8'/2-hour  day.  In  the  barn 
eighty  cows  are  being  milked  and  Walton  and  Henryk  may 
decide  to  eat  in  shifts. 

Though  they  try  to  have  meals  together,  Karin  says  it 


doesn’t  always  happen.  She  has  to  be  flexible  in  meal  serving, 
but  they  make  up  for  it  by  sometimes  lingering  till  nine, 
enjoying  each  other  s company  and  conversation. 

Later,  Barbara  may  study  English  with  a tape  recorder  or 
write  letters  home.  Henryk  gets  at  the  letter  writing  too  but 
also  likes  to  watch  TV  sports.  The  problem  with  TV  is  the 
commercials.  Henryk  thinks  they  wouldn  t need  to  be 
repeated  so  often. 

The  trainees  also  have  their  own  friends  and  social 
activities.  Sundays  they  may  join  the  Hackmans  for  worship 
at  Plains  Mennonite  or  attend  a Mass  in  English  or  Polish. 

With  its  large  Polish-Arnerican  population,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  an  unexpected  bonus  for  trainees  and  hosts, 
who  have  become  acejuainted  with  many  local  folks 
interested  in  meeting  Polish  citizens. 

An  incident  in  which  the  interest  took  on  dictatorial  di- 
mensions, amuses  Walton. 

A news  article  was  printed  about  a Polish  trainee,  the  first 
Hackmans  had  hosted.  A few  days  later,  about  suppertime,  a 
man  drove  in  the  lane,  got  out  of  his  car  and  demanded, 
“Where  is  he?  ’ To  Walton  s surprise  and  the  dismay  of  the 
trainee,  who  already  had  an  evening  s dinner  invitation,  the 
man  announced  that  his  wife  had  prepared  a huge  Polish 
feast  and  he  had  come  to  get  the  guest.  Since  the  trainee 
couldn  t refuse,  he  was  borne  away  by  his  zealous  host  to  eat 
the  first  of  two  large  dinners. 

But  the  friendliness  of  Americans  will  be  remembered  by 
Henryk  after  he  s back  in  Poland,  though  neither  he  nor  Bar- 
bara can  project  exactly  how  life  will  be  different  when  they 
return.  New  ideas,  increased  understanding  of  the  world  and 
its  people,  English  speaking  and  vocational  experience  and 
mere  exposure  to  what  is  looked  on  as  the  richest,  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  world;  these  will  have  affected  them, 
even  as  they  return  to  their  former  jobs  and  way  of  life  in 
Polish  society.  The  day-to-day  evidence  of  Mennonite  faith 
and  practice  through  the  authentic  lives  of  hosts  like  the 
Hackmans  provides  a positive  witness  to  what  the  Mennonite 
(duirch  through  MCC  stands  for. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  exchange  is  mutual.  Trainees 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  international  peace  and 
goodwill  as  they  share  their  lives  with  Americans. 

It  was  the  week  of  the  Olympics.  Henryk  and  Barbara  had 
gone  to  Montreal  to  see  the  games,  meeting  with  a Polish 
student  group  there.  Olympics  are  important  in  Poland.  The 
games  didn  t disappoint  them. 

Several  things  did.  The  quarreling  of  governments,  for 
example;  the  withdrawal  of  athletes.  And  Henryk  asks  plain- 
tively, “Why  don  t small  countries  receive  equal  coverage? 

Because  justice  doesn  t flourish  between  large  and  small? 
Because,  like  peace  that  cannot  be  secure  between  the  haves 
and  have  nots,  justice  just  doesn’t  mix  with  inequality. 

9:30  P.M.  Henryk  and  Barbara  say  good  night  to  Walton 
and  Karin  and  leave  the  trailer  for  their  bedrooms  in  the 
farmhouse  across  the  yard.  Another  night  under  LhS.  skies, 
after  a day  of  Polish/Catholic-American/ Mennonite  ex- 
change. 
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The  politics  of  Jesus,  a roadmap 


church  news 


At  a time  when  perhaps  more  Mennonites 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  than  ever  before  in 
history  are  asking  if  there  really  is  any  im- 
portant difference  between  their  doctrine 
and  that  of  all  evangelical  believers,  the 
recent  Peace  Theology  Colloquium  of  Men- 
nonite  Colleges  and  Seminaries  was  a sig- 
nificant event. 

The  colloquium  focused  on  one  charac- 
tistic  of  Anabaptist  theology  which  is  nearly 
always  identified  as  a Mennonite  distinctive, 
namely  the  belief  that  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  are  the  fully  authoritative  pattern 
and  standard  for  the  Christian’s  participa- 
tion in  society.  This  belief  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  belief  of  many  evangelicals  that  Jesus 
was  not  immediately  interested  in  or  rele- 
vant to  social,  political,  and  economic  issues. 
In  Anabaptist  theology  redemption  in  Christ 
includes  release  from  the  power  of  group 
ideologies  as  well  as  from  personal  sin. 

Convened  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section,  the  colloquium 
brought  together  40  representatives  from  13 
Mennonite  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the 
U S.  and  Canada  as  well  as  20  persons  in 
conference  leadership  positions.  Ten  non- 
Mennonite  participants,  including  several  of 
the  speakers,  completed  the  total  registra- 
tion of  70  persons. 

The  purpose  of  the  colloquium  was  to 
give  faculty  members  of  Mennonite  colleges 
and  seminaries  opportunity  to  have  an  ex- 
change on  the  book  The  Politics  of  Jesus  by 
John  Howard  Yoder  (Eerdmans,  1972)  and 
its  implications  for  Mennonite  social  ethics. 
The  sessions  met  October  7-9  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  at  the  center  for  Renewal  of  St. 
Paul  s School  of  Theology. 

The  Politics  of  Jesus  has  been  widely  read 
beyond  Mennonite  circles,  and  has  made  an 
impact  in  North  America  and  abroad,  espe- 
cially on  readers  who  view  themselves  as 
standing  within  the  evangelical  church.  The 
importance  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the 
more  than  30  reviews  of  it  which  have  been 
published.  Since  the  book  has  had  such  a 
widespread  impact  it  seemed  especially  ap- 
propriate for  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
(ihrist  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  The  Politics 
of  Jesus  within  their  own  tradition. 

Seven  major  addresses  were  presented  at 
the  colloquium.  Each  responded  to  the  book 
from  a particular  perspective,  such  as  Men- 
nonite social  ethics,  biblical  interpretation, 
theology,  ethical  methodology  and  political 
thought.  Speakers  generally  agreed  that  The 
Politics  of  Jesus  represents  an  important 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  life 


and  ministry  of  Jesus.  In  particular,  it  was 
affirmed  that  the  book  shows  that  Jesus  did 
not  have  a purely  religious,  spiritual,  and  in- 
dividualistic ministry  in  the  world,  but 
rather  that  He  called  people  “to  an  ethic 
marked  by  the  cross,  a cross  identified  as  the 
punishment  of  a man  who  threatens  society 
by  creating  a new  kind  of  community. 

There  were  those  who  questioned 
whether  the  book  perhaps  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  Jesus  intention  to  bring  to 
fulfillment  the  Old  Testament  institution  of 
the  jubilee  (Lev.  25),  although  it  was  agreed 
that  Jesus  implemented  various  themes 
found  in  the  jubilee.  Some  participants, 
while  affirming  the  book’s  emphasis  on  the 
cross,  felt  that  more  attention  should  have 
been  given  to  the  resurrection  as  the  vin- 
dication of  the  cross. 

But  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  The  Politics  of  Jesus  gives  a re- 
liable road  map  for  understanding  Jesus.  It 
is  a road  map  which  avoids  the  desert  of 
social  and  political  irrelevance  to  which  the 
popular  “church-and-state’  Christian 
mentality  has  consigned  Jesus. — John  K. 
Stoner 

Seed  money  provided  for 
inmate-run  business 

Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Ministries  members  agreed  at  their  Oct.  4-5, 
1976,  meeting  in  Chicago  to  loan  $5,000 
seed  money  for  a printing  business  run  by 
inmates  of  Clinton  Minimum  Security 
Prison,  Trenton,  N.J.  Profits  from  Com- 
munity Action  for  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Development  (CAVID)  will  provide 
rehabilitation  services  for  inmates.  It  is 
hoped  that  Mennonites  near  the  prison  will 
become  involved  with  the  CAVID  program. 
The  Alpha  Mennonite  Church,  Alpha,  N.J., 
and  the  Doylestown  Mennonite  Church, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  have  appointed  contact 
persons  for  CAVID. 

CAVID  was  first  conceived  by  William 
Kestner,  a prisoner  in  the  Clinton  prison,  to 
give  inmates  responsibility  for  their 
development  and  opportunity  for  training 
that  leads  to  meaningful  employment  out- 
side prison.  MCC  beeame  involved  with 
CAVID  through  Kestner  s relationship  with 
Peter  Dyck,  MCC  Europe-North  Africa  di- 
rector. Dyck  has  visited  and  corresponded 
with  Kestner  for  about  four  years. 

The  program  will  hire  men  and  women 
inmates  who  have  completed  a graphic  arts 


vocation  program  and  pay  them  an  ade- 
quate wage  in  a production  printing  plant. 
The  plant  will  be  part  of  the  Clinton  prison 
and  will  provide  printed  materials  for  state, 
county,  and  municipal  governments  and 
other  tax-supported  institutions. 

Kestner  and  Akida  Bahati,  also  a prisoner, 
gathered  financial  support  from  businesses 
and  churches  in  New  Jersey.  Harold  Feist 
became  so  involved  in  CAVID  he  quit  his 
job  as  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  Jersey  to  work  with  the 
project. 

On  Sept.  5,  1975,  CAVID  was  incor- 
porated as  a nonprofit  corporation.  The  At- 
torney General  of  New  Jersey  issued  a state- 
ment in  March  1976  supporting  the  legality 
of  a proposed  contract  between  CAVID  and 
the  state  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  for  employing  inmates  in  com- 
mercial operations.  Through  a series  of  talks 
it  is  hoped  the  contract  will  be  completed  in 
fall  1976. 

Although  some  financial  and  legal 
obstacles  have  been  crossed,  problems 
remain.  An  inmate-run  program  would 
challenge  some  basic  prisoner  rehabilitation 
concepts  held  by  state  governments.  Will 
state  officials  be  willing  to  change  their  view 
of  prisoner  care  or  will  they  veto  the 
program?  Based  on  extensive  contact  with 
CAVID  personnel  Lynn  Roth,  director  of 
U.S.  Ministries,  feels  the  program  has  a fair 
chance  of  success  if  not  only  money  but  also 
people  can  be  found  to  help  in  the  project. 


Consultation  on  { 

social  change,  GC 

A Consultation  on  Social  Change  will  take 
place  at  Goshen  College’s  Center  for  Discip- 
leship  on  Nov.  26  and  27. 

Approximately  30  persons  representing 
Mennonite  service  agencies,  college  social 
work  departments,  and  community 
ministers  will  meet  in  this  series  of  ongoing 
discussions. 

Purpose  of  the  Consultation  is  to  look 
together  at  the  need  for  social  justice,  reflect 
openly  about  where  we  contribute  and  fail, 
and  coordinate  planning  to  train  and  deploy 
persons  to  work  for  justice.  It  is  hoped  that  | 
faithful  and  practical  ways  will  be  found  to  j 
link  social  work  training  and  agency 
programming  to  meeting  the  crying  needs 
of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden. 

The  committee  planning  the  Consultation 
includes  Norman  Kraus  and  Art  Smoker 
(Center  for  Discipleship),  John  Eby  (Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  VS  Program), 
Gene  Stoltzfus  and  Dale  Suderman  (General  ■ 
Conference  Church  VS  Program),  Dorothy 
Friesen  (community  minister),  George  j 
Smucker,  Dave  Harley,  and  Bob  Birkey  i 
(Goshen  College  Social  Work  Department). 

Expenses  of  the  Consultation  are  being 
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I underwritten  in  part  by  grants  from  the 
Schowalter  Foundation  and  Mennonite 
. Central  Committee  s Department  of  U.S. 
, Ministries. 


Thirty-three  Polish  agriculturists 
I gathered  recently  at  First  Mennonite 
' Church  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  fora  midyear 
conference.  The  agriculturists,  sponsored  by 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  s 
t International  E.xchange  Visitor  Program, 

I met  Sept.  27-Oct.  1 for  study,  discussion, 

‘ and  evaluation.  Resource  person  for  the 
conference  was  C.  Franklin  Bishop,  biology 
I professor  at  Goshen  College.  Doreen 
Harms,  director  of  MCC  s exchange  visitor 
program,  also  attended. 

The  Polish  agriculturists  spent  two  days 
visiting  the  Indiana-Illinois-Iowa  farm 
I Progress  Show  held  in  Greenfield,  Ind.  On 
, the  third  day  Bishop  spoke  and  led  dis- 
, cussions  on  the  world  hunger  crisis.  The  ag- 
: riculturists  also  viewed  films  and  slides, 

; evaluated  their  first  six-months’  experience, 

! and  presented  a program  for  the  First  Men- 
' nonite  congregation.  They  were  hosted  in 
i homes  of  congregation  members. 

The  Farm  Progress  Show,  with  almost  400 
; exhibitors,  included  field  demonstrations  on 
i a 1,000-acre  farm.  More  than  100,000  visi- 
I tors  attended  each  day  of  the  two-day  event. 

I 

I Ediger,  Klassen  recount 
{ Vietnam  Experience 

: The  church  in  Vietnam  is  encouraged  to 

j be  faithful  by  the  aid  Mennonite  Central 
: Committee  is  giving  to  the  country  for  re- 
;;  construction,  two  returned  workers  told 
! audiences  here  recently. 


Max  Ediger  and  James  Klassen,  in  the 
Winnipeg  area  Oct.  9-14  as  part  of  a three- 
month  speaking  tour,  said  most  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  left  after  the  American 
military  pulled  out  on  Apr.  30,  1975.  Some 
leaders  of  the  Vietnam  Evangelical  Church 
had  left  too. 

' Christianity  is  looked  at  as  an  American 
religion  because  it  is  tied  in  with  the  war,” 
Ediger  said. 

He  told  a meeting  of  the  MCC  building 
staff  that  he  had  “heard  it  said  by  Christians 
after  the  changeover  (in  government)  they 
thought  maybe  Christianity  is  an  American 
religion  after  all. 

The  two  Kansans,  who  remained  in 
Saigon  fully  a year  after  the  American 
military  pulled  out  and  a new  government 
was  installed  in  the  area  controlled  by  the 
Thieu  administration,  had  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  Saigon,  and  Klassen  continued  to 
teach  Bible  classes  in  both  Vietnamese  and 
English  until  he  left. 

Churches  must  register  meetings,  the 
men  reported,  but  it  was  a formality  that 
took  three  days. 

“I  ll  never  say  it  s easy  to  be  a Christian  in 
Vietnam  today,  ” Klassen  said.  “Christians 
really  have  to  start  living  as  Christians.” 

He  reported  that  the  church  in  the  south 
has  to  "prove  itself,  as  the  church  in  the 
north  has. 

“In  the  north  the  Christians  have  a 
reputation  for  being  hard  workers  and 
leaders  in  agricultural  production,’  Klassen 
said. 

"In  the  south  Christians  are  seeing  that 
they  can  t just  criticize  and  sit  back,  they 
have  to  get  involved  in  caring  for  people.’ 

The  churches  that  had  a reputation  for 
caring  for  people  and  being  active  in  help- 
ing to  build  a better  community  received 
good  cooperation  from  the  state;  the 
churches  that  appeared  to  be  mere  for- 
malities found  that  the  Communist  Party 


^ Polish  agriculturists  explore 
hunger  theme 


I 

I 

! 


1 

Worshippers  in  a Protestant  church  in  Dien  Tho  village,  Vietnam. 


scheduled  meetings  for  Sunday  mornings  to 
conflict  with  church  services. 

Klassen  and  Ediger  met  with  groups  in 
the  two  Mennonite  colleges  in  Winnipeg,  a 
Mennonite  high  school,  a Bible  school  in 
Steinbach,  University  of  Manitoba  religion 
department,  the  Vietnamese  community  of 
Winnipeg,  several  churches,  and  a few 
media  representatives. 


Youth  sponsors  meet  to 
consider  vocations 


About 
people 
youth 
gathered 
Smoker 
Gap,  Pa. 
an 
The 


100  young 
and  their 
sponsors 
at  the  Ben 
farm  near 
Oct.  16,  for 
all-day  retreat, 
event  was  plan- 


Raymond  Jackson 


ned  by  the  Lancaster 
Conference  churches 
of  the  Philadelphia- 
Chester-South  Jersey 
District.  The  theme: 
‘"Choosing  a satisfying  vocation. 

Raymond  Jackson,  a Philadelphia  Men- 
nonite pastor  and  guest  speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion, spoke  on  Joseph  s faith  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. He  challenged  the  youth  to 
pattern  after  Joseph  rather  than  the  prodigal 
son  who  lost  his  “substance  ” as  he  was  strip- 
ped of  all  he  had. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  songs 
and  meditation  led  by  the  York  Street  VS 
unit,  followed  by  a panel  consisting  of  a 
nurse,  a teacher,  a farmer,  a homemaker, 
and  an  urban  church  worker.  The  panelists 
responded  to  the  question,  “Why  did  you 
choose  your  vocation?  ” Mildred  Bucher 
noted  that  homemaking  is  really  an  art  and  a 
science,  exciting  and  demanding.  It  is  not, 
as  is  often  assumed,  something  which  “any- 
body can  do.  ” 

Trudy  Evans  encouraged  youth  to  have  a 
goal  and  work  toward  it.  Glenda  Detweiler 
testified  that  God  s leading  through  various 
circumstances  adds  up  to  a purposeful  life 
and  vocation.  Calvin  Beiler  rejected  the 
"dumb  farmer’’  image  and  encouraged 
young  people  to  see  agriculture  as  a 
challenging  way  for  a family  to  work  with 
growing  things,  providing  life  sustenance  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  process. 

Esther  Heller  suggested  VS  as  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  get  initiated  into  urban 
church  work. 

The  afternoon  session  included  music  by 
the  Paul  Beiler  family,  a meditation  and 
song  period  by  the  Howard  Street  VS  unit, 
further  deliberations  by  a smaller  panel 
(Glenn  Miller,  moderator,  Ruthie  Groff,  Jan 
Lapp,  and  Ereeman  Miller)  on  how  high 
school,  college,  and  VS  can  help  in  choosing 
a vocation,  and  songs  and  skits  by  each 
youth  group  involved. 
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Mennonite  church  participants:  Larry  Martin,  Jonathon  Kanagy,  Steve  Gehman,  Elaine  Steiner, 
Debbie  Pettigrew,  Esther  Dettweiler,  Phil  Lehman. 


Youth  squad  prepared  for  service 


The  Meniionite  Disaster  Service  (MDS) 
Travelling  Youth  Squad  attended  an 
orientation  in  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  Sept.  17-20, 
for  two  MDS  projects.  The  Teton  flood 
project,  based  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  will  in- 
clude repair  work  such  as  building  fences  for 
vietims  of  the  June  1976  flood  near  the 
Teton  Dam. 

The  Lummi  Indian  project,  Lummi, 
Wash.,  will  involve  resettling  housing  from 
lowlands  to  higher  ground  for  victims  of  the 
December  1975  western  Washington  floods. 
The  resettlement  is  an  attempt  to  prevent 
further  damage  from  the  annual  flooding 
condition. 

John  Jantzi,  MDS  region  IV  director, 
explained  that  in  the  Teton  project  the  19 
young  people  cooperate  with  Inter-Faith,  a 


local  ecumenical  church  group  which  helps 
disaster  victims.  While  working  in  Lummi 
the  unit  will  work  with  the  General 
(a)nference  Glendale  Church.  Work  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  tribal  chairman. 

Pastor  Lowell  Gerber  led  Bible  studies  for 
the  orientees  on  the  Beatitudes. 

Aberdeen.  Idaho,  First  Mennonite 
Cdiurch  hosted  the  guests  in  various  homes 
for  the  weekend.  Besides  the  information 
sessions  the  orientees  also  had  time  for  get- 
ting acquainted  and  fellowship.  On  Satur- 
day they  were  taken  in  the  Mennonite 
Cdiurch  bus  to  the  Crystal  Ice  Caves  for  a 
picnic  lunch  and  tour.  A trip  to  the  Teton 
Dam  site  on  Monday  for  further  information 
and  challenge  concluded  the  orientation. — 
Ruth  Hiebert 


Hershberger  honored 


Guy  Hershberger, 
professor  emeritus  of 
history  at  Goshen 
College,  will  be 
honored  on  his 
eightieth  birthday  on 
Dec.  17  with  a cele- 
bration and  the 
Festschrift,  a collec- 
tion of  essays  by  17 
Mennonite  scholars 
who  assess  the  impact 
of  Hershberger’s 
thought. 


Guy  F.  Hershberger 


A meal  in  the  college  dining  room  at  6:30 
p.m.  will  be  followed  with  a welcome  by  GC 
president  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder.  J. 
Howard  Kauffman,  professor  of  soeiology  at 
GC;  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  professor  of  sociology 
at  Conrad  Grebel  College;  and  Ralph 
Hernley,  publisher  with  Laurel  Group  in 
Seottdale,  Pa.,  will  provide  testimonials. 

GC  professor  of  religion,  J.  Richard 
Burkholder,  and  Tabor  College  vice- 
president  Calvin  Redekop,  editors  of 
Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community,  will 
present  the  Festschrift.  C.  Norman  Kraus, 
GC  professor  of  religion,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress entitled  “Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Com- 
munity: Shapes  and  Meanings  for  the  Fu- 
ture. ” 


"Festival  of  the  People" 
planned  at  GC 

A “Festival  of  the  People  ’ will  be  held  at 
Goshen  College  Apr.  1-3,  1977. 

The  theme  will  center  in  congregational 
life  within  the  Mennonite,  General 
Conference  Mennonite,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Brethren  in  Christ  churches. 
The  festival  directors  plan  to  introduce  the 
Foundation  Series  of  Sunday  sehool  material 
from  Herald  Press. 

Congregations  from  the  Goshen-Elkhart 
community  and  surrounding  states  will  in- 
volve their  pastors,  Sunday  School  teachers, 
parents,  youth,  and  children  in  a look  at 
themselves  as  ehildren  of  God. 

Speakers,  music,  drama,  children’s 
theater,  workshops,  youth  meetings,  and  a 
hymn  sing  led  by  Mary  Oyer  will  help  com- 
prise what  President  Lawrence  Burkholder 
expects  to  be  a popular  eelebration. 


First  Smith  scholars 
chosen  at  GC 

The  first  of  the  Smith  U.S.  History  and 
Studies  Scholarships  have  been  awarded  to 
Goshen  College  students  Dave  Gingerieh  of 
Ellisburg,  N.Y.,  and  Barbara  Bixler  Lamb  of 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


From  left:  David  Gingerieh,  Willard  H.  and 
Verna  Smith,  and  Barbara  Bixler  Lamb. 


Willard  H.  and  Verna  Smith,  both  retired 
professors  of  the  college,  established  the 
scholarship  in  June  to  foster  the  concentra- 
tion of  Goshen  College  juniors  and  seniors 
on  American  history  and  studies. 

The  Smiths  encourage  students  through 
scholarship  to  “study  American  history  and 
institutions  objectively,  eritieally,  and 
constructively,  both  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, with  a view  of  increasing  the  former 
and  diminishing  the  latter.  ” 

The  scholarships  provide  annual  awards 
up  to  $1,000  to  students  with  exceptional 
ability  in  the  field  and  good  personal 
character. 
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Committee  members  who  selected  the 
Smith  scholars  included  the  faculty  of  the 
history  and  political  science  departments,  a 
member  of  the  English  department,  the 
dean  of  the  college,  and  the  director  of 
student  finances. 

Bangladesh  churchman 
eulogizes  MCC 

“One  time  1 was  passing  through  a city  in 
Bangladesh  and  I saw  a sign  that  said  ‘Men- 
nonite  Agriculture  Farm,  Dilip  Datta 
said.  “When  1 saw  the  healthy,  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, 1 recognized  that  Mennonites  must  be 
working  there.  Datta,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Ban- 
gladesh, visited  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  Oct.  7. 

During  his  visit  Datta  discussed  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Bangladesh  and  its  relation- 
ship to  MCC.  He  pointed  out  that  the  orga- 
nization has  worked  with  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Bangladesh  (NCCB) 
since  its  beginning.  “I  am  jealous  of  Men- 
nonites— in  a good  sense  of  the  word — be- 
cause of  what  they  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing,” he  said. 

The  Central  Committee  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian organization  in  Bangladesh  to  win  the 
President  s Gold  Award  for  agriculture.  The 
medal  was  received  in  1975  for  introducing 
new  crops  and  vegetables  to  the  Noakhali 
district.  MCCers  are  sincere  and  concerned 
for  the  people,  according  to  Datta.  “They 
love  work,”  he  added. 


Getting  more  mileage 
from  used  clothes, 

Arch  bold 

On  a bitterly  cold  February  day  in  1975, 
six  concerned  and  curious  Archbold,  Ohio, 
women  drove  60  miles  to  see  the  EtCetera 
I Shop  in  Bluffton,  Ohio.  They  were  im- 
I pressed  with  the  neat  display  of  used  items 
and  the  array  of  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Self-Help  items,  as  well  as  the  at- 
mosphere of  friendly  helpfulness. 

These  women  shared  their  enthusiasm  a 
week  later  with  local  Women  s Missionary 
Service  Commission  leaders  and  husbands. 
At  this  meeting  seven  couples  were  chosen 
to  look  into  aspects  of  opening  a store  and 
commissioned  to  move  ahead. 

It  was  a year  later  that  the  right  rental  site 
was  found.  When  the  ten  Mennonite  and 
three  Evangelical  Mennonite  churches  were 
informed,  volunteer  and  financial  help  were 
soon  available.  Necessities  were  purchased, 
Self-Help  inventory  ordered,  volunteers 
assigned,  donations  accepted,  and  the  Care 
and  Share  Center  opened  its  doors  in  May 
1976  on  South  Defiance  Street  in  Archbold. 

Interested  members  of  the  13  churches, 
Mexican-American  and  Anglo,  enjoy  work- 


ing together. 

The  community  profits  by  being  able  to 
purchase  quality  used  merchandise  at 
budget  prices.  New  imported  handcrafted 
items  are  readily  available.  Local  needy 
persons  are  served  as  the  Center  works  with 
the  county  welfare  department. 

The  Care  and  Share  Center  is  a nonprofit 
store  with  all  proceeds  after  expenses  going 
to  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  In  the 
first  six  months  the  store  has  averaged  $1, 
000  per  month  from  the  sale  of  donated  used 
items.  Sales  from  MCC  Self-Help  items 
have  averaged  $400  per  month.  Plans  for  the 
future  include  a larger  inventory  of  Self- 
Help. 


Richard  C.  Detweiler 


Relationships  concern 
of  Detweiler,  EMS 

“Developing  rela- 
tionships will  be  the 
major  thrust  this  year 
at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Seminary  for  Richard 
C.  Detweiler,  who 
took  office  on  Aug.  1 
as  dean. 

In  implementing 
an  effective  program, 
the  dean  s long-range 
vision  includes  en- 
larging Mennonite 
student  enrollment,  providing  continuing 
education  opportunities  for  ministers  and 
laypersons  not  enrolled  full-time,  and 
developing  a basic  planning  process  to  help 
chart  the  seminary’s  future. 

Several  factors  should  help  strengthen 
relationships  between  EMS  and  its 
constituents,  Detweiler  said.  Kenneth  R. 
Taylor,  Sr.,  a former  missionary  and  pastor, 
has  been  employed  half-time  as  assistant  in 
seminary  relations.  He  is  contacting  indi- 
viduals and  groups  for  financial  support  and 
student  referrals. 

Consultations  will  be  arranged  with  pas- 
tors in  Region  V of  the  Mennonite  Church 
as  another  way  to  discover  how  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  church. 

Another  area  needing  attention  is  the 
relationship  between  Eastern  Mennonite 
College  and  EMS,  the  dean  said.  "As  an 
administrative  unit  of  EMC,  Inc.,  the 
seminary  needed  to  develop  its  own 
graduate  school  identity  and  overcome  its 
tied  to  EMCs  apron  strings  image,  he 
pointed  out.  There  s no  reason  to  perpetuate 
separation  for  separation’s  sake,  but  a 
seminary  needs  sufficient  autonomy  for 
developing  its  program,’  he  added. 

‘‘We  11  try  to  work  more  closely  with  the 
Bible  and  philosophy  department  at  EMC 
and  utilize  more  college  personnel  in 
seminary  chapel,  ” Detweiler  said.  “Wed 
also  like  to  see  EMC  students  attend 
seminary  chapel  occasionally  to  satisfy  their 


chapel  requirements  and  at  the  same  time 
become  better  acquainted  with  the 
seminary  community,  ’ he  added. 


Missions  secretary 
writes  Kissinger 

Lawrence  H.  Greaser,  secretary  for  Latin 
America  of  the  Overseas  Division,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing in  response  to  the  State  department  s 
participation  in  the  release  of  Patricia  Erb 
from  jail  in  a Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
suburb. 

October  21,  1976 

Honorable  Henry  Kissinger 
Secretary  of  State 
United  States  of  America 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kissinger: 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  grateful  for 
the  very  deep  human  and  official  interests 
which  Ambassador  Robert  Hill,  and  Consul 
Gerald  J.  Whitman  of  the  Buenos  Aires  of- 
fice and  Fred  Rondon  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice, Argentine  desk,  and  others  in  official 
capacity  have  taken  in  helping  to  secure  the 
release  of  Patricia  Ann  Erb.  Without  their 
help  Patricia  may  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  that  many  others  are  suffering. 

We  are  aware  that  many  people  in  Latin 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
experiencing  deprivation  of  human  rights. 
Many  are  being  detained,  tortured,  and 
killed  by  “righist  and  “leftist  govern- 
ments. Our  Christian  faith  and  our  commit- 
ment to  the  way  of  peace  impels  us  to  be 
deeply  concerned  for  these  people.  We  want 
to  use  our  influence  and  resources  to  help 
the  oppressed  and  the  suffering  and  not  only 
be  deeply  concerned  when  one  from  our 
missionary  family  is  detained  by  authorities 
or  other  groups.  For  this  reason,  we  feel  it 
appropriate  to  register  our  concern  and  ob- 
jection to  our  government  providing  overt 
or  covert  aid  to  “rightist”  or  “leftist  ” 
governments  who  deny  human  rights  to 
supposed  or  actual  opponents  of  those 
governments. 

The  Lhiited  States  cannot  live,  nor  should  it 
live,  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  do  believe  that  its  influence  for  good  in 
the  world  is  being  dissipated  by  allowing 
governments  who  deny  human  rifjhts  to 
their  citizens  to  count  on  our  aid  or  to 
provide  them  with  arms  and/or  personnel 
training  which  allows  them  to  carry  out 
repressive  programs.  We,  therefore,  call  on 
you  to  use  your  considerable  influence  to 
help  secure  the  human  rights  of  all  people, 
irrespective  of  their  nationality.  We  also  ask 
our  government  to  desist  from  aiding  or 
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promoting  rogimos  which  deny  human 
riglits  to  tlicir  citizens. 

Toward  a common  faith 

Kxidcncc  exists  that  many  Mennonites 
arc  searching  for  a common  viewpoint.  Nu- 
merous efforts  are  beginning  to  emerge 
\\  hich  have  as  their  goal  greater  harmony  on 
the  essentials. 

file  current  program  of  the  Mennonite 
Historical  Committee,  conjointly  with  the 
new  K established  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Heritage  Committee,  includes  a Eu- 
ropean seminar  centering  in  the  quest  of  a 
common  Mennonite  faith. 

If  the  plans,  set  in  motion  on  Oct.  8 by  the 
committees,  carry,  some  thirty-five  brothers 
and  sisters  will  follow  the  trails  of  our 
brotherhood  origins,  retracing  the  steps  and 
development  of  our  historical  roots,  but 
more  significantly,  the  development  of  our 
commonly  held  faith. 

The  basic  set  of  questions  to  be 
considered  by  the  group  are:  “What 

actually  comprised  our  faith  in  the  16th 
century,  and  what  bearing  does  that  have 
upon  the  present  Mennonite  brother- 
hoods? And:  “Is  the  20th-century  ex- 
pression of  the  Mennonite  faith  of  the  same 
fabric  as  that  of  the  early  Anabaptists?” 

Since  many  Mennonites  are  no  longer 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  common  faith 
earl\  in  Mennonite  history,  it  seems  appro- 
priate in  1977,  on  the  450th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith,  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  Anabaptist  meet- 
ing in  early  1527  out  of  which  emerged  the 
“Brotherly  Union,”  or  Schleitheim  Con- 
fession, couched  in  seven  articles. 

rhe  plans  for  such  a “Schleitheim” 
seminar  grew  out  of  lengthy  deliberations 
within  the  historical  committees,  where 
concern  was  underscored  that  each  of  the 
persons  participating  should  be  deeply  in- 
volved in  his  or  her  own  congregational  life 
and  program.  It  is  hoped  that  many  con- 
gregations will  choose  a representative  or 
two  and  affirm  their  choices  to  the  extent  of 
providing  the  needed  funding. 

Another  concern  had  to  do  with  the 
Dordrecht  Confession  and  other  16th- 
century  documents  out  of  the  Low  Country 
tradition.  There  should  be  enough  persons 
along  to  provide  for  the  needed  interpreta- 
tion and  background  so  that  the  two-week 
seminar  would  have  the  needed  substance 
and  form  and  work  toward  fulfilling  its  task. 

Current  issues,  such  as  the  meaning  of  sal- 
vation, church,  and  mission,  will  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  historical  develop- 
ments. 

In  light  of  other  Mennonite  attempts  to 
focus  upon  the  common-faith  question,  later 
in  the  year,  1977,  it  is  planned  that  some 
statement  of  message  will  grow  out  of  the 
close  deliberations  in  Europe  which  might 


go  out  to  the  brotherhoods  in  North  America 
as  an  affirmation  of  faith.  The  experience 
should  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both  North 
Americans  and  Europeans  and  should 
perhaps  be  even  wider  in  scope. 

The  historical  committees  felt  the  value  of 
a European  setting  would  be  at  least 
twofold:  (1)  visualizing  the  original  settings 
could  be  effective  in  comprehension  of  the 
story  and  (2)  it  would  bring  together  Eu- 
ropean and  North  American  Mennonites, 
the  former  having  worked  through  the  Sch- 


Parents  of  Goshen  College  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  will  gather  at  the  college 
on  Nov.  6 and  7 for  Parents’  Weekend. 
Parents  and  students  will  be  exposed  to  the 
dynamics  of  college  study  and  social  life. 
There  will  be  volleyball  and  other  recreation 
as  well  as  drama  and  meals  together.  A Sun- 
day morning  breakfast  with  GC  president  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder  will  be  hosted  by 
Maynard  and  Ruth  Good,  chairpersons  of 
the  1976-77  Parents  Committee. 

The  Olive  G.  Wyse  Honor  Lectureship 
established  last  May  at  Goshen  College  has 
thus  far  been  funded  with  $6,000.  The  lec- 
ture committee  had  sought  a minimum  of 
$5,000  for  the  annual  endowed  lecture  fund. 
Edna  Shantz  of  the  college  home  economics 
faculty  announced  the  amount  at  a brunch 
of  60  home  economics  alumnae  during 
Alumni  Weekend,  Oct.  8-9,  at  the  college. 
Wyse,  who  taught  at  the  college  50  years, 
retired  last  spring. 

Goshen  College  has  a fall  1977  opening 
for  an  assistant  professor  or  professor  of 
psychology.  Write  to  John  A.  Lapp,  dean,  at 
the  college  for  details. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  has  received 
a $22,017  Title  III  grant  from  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  EMC  is  one  of  56- 
member  colleges  of  the  Washington-based 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  that  has  received  funds  to  establish 
an  “institutional  development  project.  ’ 
John  D.  Stahl,  director  of  institutional 
resarch  at  the  college,  will  coordinate  the 
project,  the  major  emphasis  of  which  will  be 
program  development — specifically,  con- 
tinuing and  general  education.  Willard  M. 
Swartley;  associate  dean  of  arts  and  hu- 
manities, said  he  envisions  the  continuing 
education  program  to  involve  adults  who  are 
not  full-time  students.  Each  CASC  college 
participating  in  one  project  has  been  asked 
to  develop  an  initial  blueprint.  At  EMC, 
President  Myron  Augsburger  and  Stahl  have 
begun  the  process  by  formulating  state- 
ments on  the  college’s  mission  and  major 
issues  it  faces. 

Applications  are  now  open  for  North 


leitheim  Confession  in  a vigorous  manner  in 
their  regional  conference  in  1975  (MERK). 

As  the  joint  historical  committees  com- 
pleted this  lengthy  agenda  point,  there 
seemed  to  be  a new  awareness  of  the  com- 
monality which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  Men- 
nonites. 

Perhaps  Menno  Simons’  favorite  verse 
will  become  a reality  when  all  Mennonites 
understand  that  “no  other  foundation  can 
any  one  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus.’ — Leonard  Gross 


American  Mennonite  singles  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  30  to  sign  up  for  the  Eu- 
ropean-based Intermenno  Trainee  Program 
1977.  Most  of  the  trainees  will  be  placed 
with  Mennonite  families  and  institutions. 
Write  to  MCC  for  full  information. 

E.  Lorraine  Good,  of  the  Oley  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Church  will  be  leaving  on  Nov.  26  for 
a term  of  service  as  a translator  with 
Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  in  Mexico. 

Conrad  Grebel  College  celebrated  the 
completion  and  official  opening  of  the  new 
academic  hall  on  Oct.  24.  Frank  H.  Epp 
spoke  at  the  morning’s  chapel  service  and 
Vernon  Leis,  chairman  of  the  Inter-Men- 
nonite  Conference,  brought  greetings.  Or- 
land  Gingerich,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  gave  an  address  on  “Focusing 
the  Vision.  ” Gingerich,  the  author  of  The 
Amish  of  Canada,  has  been  on  the  board  al- 
most continuously  since  the  college  was 
founded. 


“Theologically,  John  Driver’s  Com- 
munity and  Commitment  is  our  most  sig- 
nificant book  of  the  year,  ” said  Maynard 
Shetler,  director  of  Herald  Press,  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  and  Kitchener,  Ont.  Community  and 
Commitment  grew  out  of  efforts  within  the 
church  on  three  continents  to  discern  God’s 
will  for  His  people.  Driver  draws  on  insights 
of  North  American  writers  such  as  H.S. 
Bender,  John  H.  Yoder,  John  W.  Miller,  and 
C.  Norman  Kraus.  Most  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  was  discussed  and  tested  by 
members  of  the  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
seminary  community  as  well  as  by  congrega- 
tions of  discerning  disciples  in  Uruguay  and 
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Argentina.  The  concerns  were  also  shared  in 
Spain  with  Plymoutli  Brethren  and  Baptist 
congregations  sensitive  to  the  needs  and 
mission  of  the  church  there. 

Three  filmstrip  sets  have  been  added  to 
the  audiovisual  library  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Each  set  contains  five 
filmstrips  and  rents  for  $5  for  each  complete 
set.  Titles  of  the  new  additions  are;  (1) 
Learning  in  the  home,  (2)  The  development 
of  feelings  in  children,  and  (3)  The  child  s 
‘ point  of  view.  Produced  by  Parents’ 

I Magazine  Eilms,  these  filmstrips  do  not 
present  a distinctly  religious  point  of  view, 
although,  educationally,  the  techniques, 

I methods,  and  ideas  presented  seem  sound. 

I Correction:  In  “Youth  and  adult  studies 
1 to  be  developed,  in  the  October  26  issue  of 
Gospel  Herald,  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
I article  mentions  that  a proposal  for  a youth/ 
adult  curriculum  was  drafted  after  a major 
consultation  in  Vineland  involving  six  belie- 
I vers  church  groups.  The  article  should  read, 
“The  proposal  will  now  go  to  the  decision- 
making bodies  of  the  six  groups  for  action  by 
June  1,  1977.  ’ The  original  article  named 
only  three  groups.  The  decisions  made  by 
these  six  groups  will  determine  whether  the 
proposed  curriculum  will  be  developed. 

Special  meetings:  Glendon  Blosser,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Diller,  Newville,  Pa.,  Nov. 
7-14.  Harvey  Chupp,  Shipshewana,  Ind.,  at 
Weavers,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  7-14.  Ed 

Miller, Mich.,  at  Pleasant  Valley, 

I Harper,  Kan.,  Nov.  7-14, 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  at  Zion, 
Broadway,  Va.;  two  at  Kidron,  Ohio, 

Change  of  address:  Milton  Brackbill 
from  Paoli,  Pa.,  to  2767  Floyd  St.,  Sarasota, 
EL  33579.  Paul  R.  Yoder,  Sr.,  from  3830 
Sarasota  Ave.,  to  816  32nd  St,,  Sarasota,  EL 
33580.  Phone:  (813)355-5239. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

Our  most  common  prayer  during  the  last 
several  weeks  has  been  that  the  name  of  Christ 
may  be  glorified  in  whatever  happens.  This  He  is 
doing.  Alleluia!  He  has  been  glorified  first  in 
Patricia  s life.  Pray  that  she  may  continue  to  know 
His  will  and  way.  He  has  been  glorified  in  our 
lives  because  we  have  learned  of  His  greatness 
and  that  His  ways  are  greater  than  our  ways.  He 
has  also  been  glorified  in  the  church.  In  our  con- 
gregation several  people  have  made  new  conse- 
crations to  Him.  Our  feeling  of  unity  with  persons 
> in  so  many  places  and  even  with  those  we  do  not 
know  personally  is  indescribable  and  we  re  sure 
I that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  other  lives,  too. 

And  so  we  thank  God  for  vvnat  He  has  done  but 
‘j  also  for  what  He  is  doing.  We  are  sure  that  His 
I work  is  not  finished.  Keep  on  praying  with  us  that 
• His  name  be  glorified.  We  do  live  in  a very  dif- 
t ficult  world  where  evil  and  violence  seek  to 
t dominate  our  lives.  God  has  called  us  to  be  peace- 
l makers  and  to  proclaim  His  love  to  all  men.  It  s 
) often  difficult  to  know  how  to  do  this  when  we  are 
: caught  between  enemies  and  when  our  human 


importance  and  power  seems  so  insignificant.  But 
we  have  seen  the  power  of  God  and  so  we  believe 
that  He  can  keep  on  doing  miracles  through  His 
church  when  we  are  ready  to  honor  Him. — 
Delbert  and  Ruth  Erb,  Argentina. 


When  your  September  7,  1976,  editorial 

“Prayer  for  America’  arrived,  I read  down 
through  it,  said  “amen,  and  laid  it  aside.  Now 
that  1 have  been  alerted  to  the  concerns  being 
rai.sed  by  it,  1 have  taken  it  up  once  again  and 
reread.  In  going  through  the  editorial  a second 
time  1 have  underlined  the  sentence  that  says: 
“Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  something  different  from  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  that  the  church  is  not  the  state,  will  be 
wary  of  programs  that  call  for  prayer  for  one 
country  above  another.  ’ For  me,  that  was  the 
heart  of  your  valid  argument  which  sets  the  stage 
for  the  entire  concern  you  were  trying  to  deal  with 
in  the  editorial. 

Gospel  Herald  will  have  lost  one  of  its  best 
values  if  it  ceases  to  be  prophetic.  Being  prophetic 
will  mean  identifying  once  in  awhile  certain 
issues,  causes,  and  programs  that  are  question- 
able and  may  well  not  deserve  support  from  us  as 
a Mennonite  peoplehood.  May  God  give  you 
courage  and  wisdom  in  speaking  out  in  love  and 
concern. — Kenneth  Seitz,  Jr.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Because  I had  been  away  from  home  I read 
both  the  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  5 issues  the  same  eve- 
ning. I read  with  interest  the  three  JASPA 
reports(Sept.  28)  and  following  this  the  October  5 
issue.  The  lead  article  in  the  ‘Church  News  ” sec- 
tion was  "Reservations  to  Be  Limited  at  Estes 
Park.  It  so  happened  that  the  day  I read  these 
articles  a new  calculator  arrived.  If  my  calculator 
is  working  correctly  the  total  cost  of  persons 
registering  at  Estes  Park  for  the  77  meeting  will 
be  $298,785.00  assuming  that  the  quotas  will  be 
filled. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald,  and  1 do  so  now  with 
hesitance.  However  it  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
issues  of  Gospel  Herald  indicate  an  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  leaders  of  our  denomination.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  those  who  are  encouraging 
us  as  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  to  try  to 
determine  what  Jesus  would  have  us  do  about 
“justice,  lifestyle,  poverty,  and  affluence  issues.’ 
On  the  other  side  there  are  those  who  are  plan- 
ning a churchwide  meeting  that  is  to  cost  over 
one-fourth  million  dollars.  1 have  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  such  an  outlay  of 
money  for  a meeting  when  our  various  church 
boards  are  experiencing  deficits  and  there  are 
cries  for  help  from  many  persons  in  our  world. 
Isn  t there  a less  expensive  way  to  have  our 
churchwide  meetings’:’ 

Maybe  my  calculator  is  not  working  right.  If 
this  is  true  tell  me  because  it  is  guaranteed. 
Maybe  my  concern  is  not  valid,  if  so,  I also  would 
like  to  know. — Orie  L.  Roth,  Wayland,  Iowa. 


I want  to  say  a strong  “Amen  ’ and  ’right  on  ” 
to  Katie  P’unk  Wiebe  s article  “They  and  “Us’ 
(Oct.  12).  She  rightly  points  to  the  trend  toward 
authoritarianism  and  her  analysis  is  excellent.  Her 
understandings  are  biblical  and  need  to  be  af- 
firmed and  implemented. 

Let  me  add  two  more  “Amens.  — Harold  E. 
Bauman,  Goshen,  Ind. 


1 always  enjoy  reading  "Menno  s Opinion, 
but  1 believe  his  statement  in  the  Oct.  12  Herald 
that  “Gonrad  Grebel  baptized  the  first 
Anabaptist  is  open  to  debate.  Perhaps  Menno 
should  do  a bit  more  raising  of  historical  dust. 

Also  1 wish  Menno  would  come  out  from  under 
his  “black  Mennonite  hat  ” and  tell  us  what  hat  he 


wears  as  private  citizen. — Martin  C.  Eby, 
Mohnton,  Pa. 

I m provoked  by  the  first  article  in  the  Herald 
of  Oct  5.  (“Depression.  Emotionally  Helpless 
Ghristians  ’).  If  in  your  shoes  I don  t know  that  1 
would  have  thrown  this  article  out  completely, 
but  I sure  would  have  tried  to  come  up  with 
something  more  completely  practical,  more  opti- 
mistic, and  more  God-honoring.  The  author  of 
Dialogue  with  Death  evidently  never  was 
interested  in  a search  after  the  Joy  of  the  Lord 
as  most  of  us  charismatics  are!  Well,  he  sounds  as 
though  he  s loaded  to  lose,  too.  Could  be  he  is  a 
son  of  that  pastor  he  mentions  who  would  not 
listen  to  a word  of  counsel  from  his  wife.  — Roy  E. 
Hartzler,  Kinross,  Iowa. 

1 heartily  agree  with  Abraham  Schmitt’s  article, 
“Depression:  Emotionally  Helpless  Christians. 
Stifling  emotions  not  only  impairs  the  mental 
health  of  individuals,  but  also  cripples  the  effec- 
tiveness of  groups.  For  people  to  work  together 
effectively  and  intimately,  they  must  go  through 
several  stages,  one  of  which  involves  conflict.  My 
emotions,  including  ’’negative’  ones,  never  fail  to 
surface  to  some  extent  during  interpersonal  con- 
flict. I am  inclined  to  think  1 am  typical  in  this 
respect. 

rhe  point  is  that  Christians  cannot  hope  to 
grow  as  a body  of  believers  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  censure  selected  emotions  and  their 
manifestations.  Such  a group  is  doomed  to 
stagnancy,  shallowness,  and  boredom. — John 
Beechy,  Salem,  Ore. 


I ve  just  finished  a quick  scan  of  the  Gospel 
Herald,  Sept.  21,  1976,  issue.  Thanks!  It’s  a great 
issue.  1 m looking  forward  to  the  first  hour  of 
leisure  when  I can  read  it  cover  to  cover  (as  I 
usually  do)  and  tear  it  apart  for  my  files  (as  I 
usually  do). 

I enjoy  the  Herald,  find  much  of  the  material 
useful  in  various  ways,  but  this  issue  is  a winner 
with  its  dynamic  overview,  its  sense  of  vitality,  its 
excitement.  Frontier  journalism  to  a fixed  consti- 
tuency— largely  captive — generally  traditional,  is 
not  easy.  However,  I see  enough  signs  of  creative 
journalistic  leadership — even  in  an  official 
organ — to  be  heartened.  Kudos  to  you  and  Dave, 
along  with  any  others  who  help  to  make  the 
Herald  a joy  to  receive  and  to  read — Urie  A. 
Bender,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


births 

“Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Bender,  Charles  and  Fran  (Townsend),  Bird- 
iii-Hand,  Pa.,  first  child,  Melissa  Dawn,  Oct.  3, 
1976. 

Berkshire,  Allen  and  Diana  (Suter),  Har- 
risonburg, “Va.,  first  child,  Allison  Louise,  Oct.  8 
1976. 

Burkholder,  Lester  and  Diane  (Burkholder), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Christine  Marie.  June  3,  1976. 

Burkholder,  Richard  and  Ann  (Krabill),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Sheri 
Lynn,  born  on  Aug.  14,  1976;  received  for  adop- 
tion on  Oct.  5,  1976 

Clemmer,  Richard  and  Ruth  (Bowman), 
Elmira,  Ont. .first  child,  Ryan  Michael  Christian, 
Oct.  10,  1976. 

Denlinger,  Burnell  and  Ruth  (Stoltzfus),  Inter- 
course, Pa.,  first  child,  Steven  Burnell,  Oct.  11, 
1976. 

Eichelberger,  Don  and  Barbara  (Jenkins), 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  second  child,  first 
daughter,  Erin  Jo,  Sept.  10,  1976. 

Esch,  Earl  and  Etta  (Stoltzfus),  Lancaster,  Pa., 
second  son,  Evan  Lamar,  Sept.  7,  1976. 
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Gingrich,  Floyd  and  Marilyn,  Elmira,  Ont., 
fourth  child,  Marjorie  Dawn,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Janzen,  Ralph  and  Sara  (Lapp),  Buhler,  Kan., 
second  son,  Stephen  Andrew,  Sept.  28,  1976. 

Keener,  Eugene  and  Ravae  (Stauffer), 
Smithville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Regina  Beth,  Sept.  17,  1976. 

Kingery,  Mike  and  Mary  (Borntrager),  Arthur, 
111.,  first  child,  Michael  Ryan,  Sept.  26,  1976. 

Kohler,  Richard  and  Shirley  (Saltzman), 
Milford,  Neb.,  Tami  Lynn,  July  12,  1976, 

Landis,  Earl  G.  and  Anna  Mae  (Godshall), 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  fifth  child,  fourth  daughter,  Greta 
Marlene,  Sept.  27,  1976. 

Miller,  Carl  and  Ruth  (Garber),  Chouteau, 
Okla.,  second  daughter,  Sheila  Marie,  Oct.  13, 
1976. 

Miller,  Jason  and  Betty  (Morgan),  Mountain 
V'iew,  Ark.,  first  child,  Eric  Theodore,  Aug.  20, 
1976. 

Nyce,  Merrill  and  Gwendolyn  (Gahman), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  first  and  second  children,  Andrew 
Michael  and  Jonathan  Michael,  Oct.  5,  1976. 

Rider,  James  and  Linda  (Eby),  Elkhart,  Ind., 
first  child,  Lindsay  Renea,  Sept.  14,  1976. 

Schrock,  Elwood  and  Lorene  (Stichter),  Exe- 
land, Wis,,  second  child,  first  son,  Ramont  Glen, 
Sept.  7,  1976. 

Schwartz,  Jarold  and  Connie  (Zielke),  Denver, 
Colo.,  third  daughter,  Andrea  Leigh,  Sept.  29, 
1976. 

Shirk,  J.  Larry  and  Elaine  (Bechtel),  Paradise, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Joy  Louise,  Oct.  14,  1976. 

Showalfer,  Stuart  and  Shirley  (Hershey), 
Goshen.  Ind.,  Stuart  Anthony,  Oct.  5,  1976. 

Stoll,  Douglas  and  Laurie  (Davis),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Jeremy  Douglas,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Stutzman,  Dave  L.  and  Kathleen  (Troyer), 
Milford,  Neb.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua 
David,  July  7,  1976. 


marriages 

May  ihe  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister 

Broyles — Bollinger. — Eric  Broyles  and  JoEtta 
Bollinger,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  by  John  Broyles, 
uncle  of  the  groom,  and  A.  Don  Augsburger,  Aug. 
14,  1976. 

Carter — Martin. — David  Leroy  Carter,  New- 
ton, Ont.,  Listowel  cong.,  and  Delphine  Martin, 
Wallenstein,  Ont.,  Glen  Allan  cong.,  by  Menno 
Zchrand  Henry  Jantzi,  Oct.  8,  1976. 

Devers — Eppley. — Brian  Lee  Devers  and 
Yvonne  Eileen  Eppley,  both  from  the  Thomas 
cong  . Hollsoppic,  Pa.,  by  Donald  Speigle,  Aug. 
7,  1976. 

Epp — Davis. — Brian  Epp,  Gen.  Conf.  cong., 
Henderson,  Neb.,  and  Diane  Davis,  Springdale 
cong.,  Wavnesboro,  Va.,  by  Paul  Wenger,  Aug.  7, 
1976. 

Groff — Smucker. — James  L.  Groff,  Manheim, 
Pa.,  East  Petersburg  cong.,  and  Ada  Marie 
Smucker,  Manheim,  Pa.,  Manheim  cong.,  by  H. 
Howard  Witmer,  Oct.  16,  1976, 

Krabill — Y'oder. — Arlen  Krabill,  Lebanon, 
Ore.,  Fairview  cong.,  and  Sharon  Yoder, 
Blouiitstown,  Fla,,  Bethel  cong.,  by  Clarence 
Ccrig,  Sept.  18,  1976. 

Martin — Kauffman. — Ronald  Martin,  Dela- 
van.  111.,  Lynn  cong,,  and  Colleen  Kauffman, 
rurner,  Mich.,  Riverside  cong.,  by  Alvin  Swartz 
and  Elmer  Jantzi,  July  24,  1976. 

Nussbaum — Ressler. — Rex  Nussbaum,  Na- 
varre, Ohio,  (Community  Church,  and  Julie 
Ressler,  North  Lawrence,  Ohio,  by  Ken  Stoltzfus, 
Oct.  8,  1976. 

Sawatzky — Swartley. — Walter  Sawatsky  Gret- 
na, Man.,  and  Joy  Swartley,  Quakertown,  pa.. 
Deep  Run  East  cong.,  by  John  P.  Duerksen,  Aug. 
21.  1976. 


Schweitzer — Klassen. — Bradley  Schweitzer, 

Geneva,  Neb.,  Salem  cong.,  and  Sherrill  Klassen, 
Hopedale,  111.,  Hopedale  cong.,  by  Aden  Yoder, 
Oct,  2,  1976, 

Spicher — Peachey. — Thomas  A.  Spicher, 

Belleville,  Pa.,  and  Sharon  L.  Peachey, 

Petersburg,  Pa.,  Allensville  cong.,  by  Paul  E. 
Bender,  Sept.  18,  1976, 

Thomas — Miller. — Dale  Owen  Thomas, 

Thomas  cong.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  and  Retha  Joy 
Miller,  Blough  cong.,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  by  Donald 
Speigle,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Yoder — Jean. — Wesley  Yoder,  Arthur,  111., 
Arthur  cong.,  and  Cathy  Jean,  Arthur,  111.,  by 
Paul  C.  Sieber,  Aug.  14,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Brubaker,  Henry  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Erb)  Brubaker,  was  born  in  E.  Donegal  Twp., 
Dec.  16,  1891;  died  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 
Oct.  9,  1976;  aged  84  y.  He  was  married  to  Anna 
Miller,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1943.  He 
was  later  married  to  Esther  Leaman,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (John  Henry,  J. 
Omar,  and  Harlan  E. ),  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Erances 
B.  Habecker  and  Helen  B. — Mrs.  Wilmer  G. 
Kraybill),  17  grandchildren,  14  great-grand- 
children, one  brother  (Elmer),  and  2 sisters  (Mary 
B. — Mrs.  John  L.  Hess  and  Anna  B. — Mrs.  Elam 
Musser).  He  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  13,  in  charge  of  Henry  W.  Frank, 
Earl  E.  Herr,  J.  Omar  Brubaker,  and  J,  Lloyd 
Krcider;  interment  in  the  Kraybill  Cemetery. 

Brunk,  David  Kim,  son  of  Floyd  and  Esther 
(Yoder)  Brunk,  was  born  in  Korea,  Aug.  21,  1956; 
died  of  stab  wounds  by  an  unidentified  assailant 
at  Azuza,  Calif.,  Oct.  1,  1976;  aged  20  y.  Surviv- 
ing are  otic  brother  (Jonathan  Dale),  one  sister 
(Anna  Ruth),  and  grandparents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Irvin  Brunk).  He  was  a member  of  the  Seventh 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  First  Mennonite  Church,  Upland,  Oct. 
12,  in  charge  of  Kenneth  Peterson,  Edwin  Bon- 
trager.  Bob  Larson,  John  Adams,  and  John 
Kreider;  interment  in  Bellevue  Cemetery, 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Driver,  Wayne  Wilton,  son  of  Lewis  Mark  and 
Ida  (Rhodes)  Driver,  was  born  in  Mt,  Clinton, 
Va.,  Sept.  22,  1900;  died  at  Dayton,  Va.,  Oct.  2, 
1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Apr.  13,  1927,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sophie  E.  Swope,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Norman  Wenger, 
Hannah — Mrs.  Dewitt  Burkholder,  Ruth — Mrs. 
Irvin  Kauffman,  Beulah — Mrs,  R.  Carroll  Ke- 
nagy,  and  Florence — Mrs.  Nelson  Heatwole),  5 
sons  (Roy  S.,  Lewis  M.,  Willard  W,,  John  D.,  and 
Daniel  S.),  29  grandchildren,  and  4 great-grand- 
children. Graveside  services  were  held  at  Weavers 
Mennonite  Cemetery  on  Oct.  5,  with  memorial 
services  following  at  the  Bank  Church,  in  charge 
of  Lloyd  S.  Horst  and  John  Risser. 

Heatwole,  Katie  Frances,  daughter  of  Simon 
and  Amanda  (Shank)  Brunk,  was  born  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  Va.,  Oct.  24,  1884;  died  at  Rock- 
ingham Memorial  Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
Oct.  6,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Sept,  2,  1902,  she  was 
married  to  William  M.  Heatwole,  Sr.,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  July  28,  1949.  Surviving  are 
3 daughters  (Goldie — Mrs,  Oliver  Wenger,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Burkholder,  and  Mrs.  Reba  K.  Shank), 
one  son  (William  M.  Heatwole,  Jr.),  9 grand- 
children, 19  great-grandchildren,  2 great-great- 
grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Mrs,  Naomi  Cline,  Mrs. 
Edgar  (iline,  Ann  Brunk,  and  Marie  Brunk),  and 
one  brother  (Ira  Brunk).  She  was  a member  of 
Weavers  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Alvin  C. 
Kanagy  and  Glendon  L.  Blosser;  interment  in 
Weavers  Mennonite  Cemetery, 


Martin,  Dennis  Allison,  son  of  Irvin  and  Grace 
(Erb)  Martin,  was  born  at  Victoria  Hospital, 
London,  Ont,,  Oct.  1,  1976;  died  Oct.  4,  1976; 
aged  3 d.  Graveside  service  was  held  at  Zurich  , 
Mennonite  Cemetery  on  Oct.  5,  in  charge  of 
Clayton  Kuepfer. 

Olson,  Mable  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Millie  (Newell)  Olson,  was  born  near  Cass 
Lake,  Minn.,  Jan.  31,  1932;  died  at  State  Hos- 
pital, Brainerd,  Minn.,  Apr.  13,  1976;  aged  44  y. 
Surviving  are  her  mother,  4 brothers  (Odin, 
Franklin,  Daniel,  and  Louis),  and  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Goodie  Wilcowski).  She  was  a member  of  the  Cass 
Lake  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Apr.  16,  in  charge  of  Harry  Gascho; 
interment  in  Walker  Cemetery. 

Roi,  Christina,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
(Schwartzentruber)  Bender,  was  born  in  East 
Zorra  Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  25,  1899;  died  of  a stroke 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Kitchener,  Oct.  6,  1976; 
aged  76  y.  On  Mar.  2,  1921,  she  was  married  to 
Norman  Roi,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  one 
son  (Chris),  2 daughters  (Doris — Mrs.  Mervin 
Kropf  and  Agnes — Mrs.  Dan  Bender),  15  grand- 
children, ancT2  great-grandchildren.  She  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  son  (Willis),  3 brothers 
(Noah,  Eli,  and  Manasseh),  and  2 sisters 
(Amanda — Mrs.  Menno  Zehr  and  Ida — Mrs. 
Simon  Bender).  She  was  a member  of  the  Cassel 
Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  East  Zorra  Church  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of 
Ephraim  Gingerich  and  Vernon  Zehr;  interment 
in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  ' 

Wilhoit,  Cornelius,  son  of  Robert  C.  and  Ida 
Wilhoit,  was  born  in  Westfield,  111.,  Mar.  12, 
1889;  died  at  Arthur,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1976;  aged  87 
y.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Moore,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  in  1944.  Surviving  are  2 sisters  I 
(Mrs.  Naomi  McKinney  and  Mrs.  Bernice 
Sweeley).  He  was  a memher  of  the  Arthur  Men- 
nonite Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Oct.  12,  in  charge  of  Paul  Sieber  and  Kenneth 
Plummer;  interment  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery, 
Westfield,  111. 

Wolgemuth,  John  K.,  son  of  Jacob  E.  and  Mag- 
gic(Keener)Wolgemuth,  was  born  in  Mount  Joy  ' 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1899;  died  at  Lancaster  General 
Hospital,  Lancaster,  Pa,,  Sept.  14,  1976;  aged  76 
y.  On  Nov.  18,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Mae  Bru- 
baker, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 children 
(J.  Lloyd,  Jean  E. — Mrs.  Clifford  Breneman, 
Thelma  B.,  Lois  B.,  and  John  H ),  14  grand-  | 
children,  one  great-grandchild,  and  2 sisters 
(Ruth  W, — Mrs.  John  Melhorn  and  B.  Irene  Wol- 
gemuth). He  was  a member  of  the  Mount  Joy 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Sept.  17,  in  charge  of  H.  Raymond 
Charles,  Shelly  Shellenberger,  Melvin  Graybill, 
and  Henry  W.  Frank;  interment  in  the  Kraybill 
Cemetery. 

Correction;  In  the  obituary  of  Joseph  Harlan 
Bare  in  the  Oct.  5 issue,  the  name  of  one  surviv- 
ing son  was  omitted.  It  should  have  stated  that 
Olin  Bare  also  survives. 


l)y  Paul  Schrock;  p.  851  Murray  and  Linda  Hiebert;  p.852 
by  Norman  Votli. 


calendar 

Associates  in  Discipleship  Seminar,  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  7. 

Kranconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa.,  Nov.  13. 
Southwest  (Conference,  Inglewotid.  Calif.,  Nov.  25,  26. 

‘ Festival  of  Renewal  ' (Ministers  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  Oneral  Assembly  and  Youth 
(Convention),  Estes  Park.  (Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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items  and  comments 


I 

Religious  Commitment  Found  Related 
to  Experiences  of  Early  Childhood 

Some  people  assume  that  academic  and 
intellectual  influences  spoil  the  religious 
commitment  of  students.  Academics,  it  is 
believed,  have  been  weaned  away  from  the 
teachings  of  their  childhood  by  the  statistics 
and  findings  of  science.  A new  study  now 
comes  up  with  the  discovery  that  school 
training  has  little  to  do  with  religious  beliefs 
and  commitments.  Most  religious  commit- 
ments are  conditioned  in  early  childhood 
and  are  little  threatened  by  exposure  to  hard 
data  and  cognitive  input.  It  holds  that  ‘the 
main  sources  of  religious  commitment,  or  its 
absence,  among  college  teachers,  are  in 
early  childhood  experiences,  and  later 
academic  training  has  little  effect.  ’ The 
study,  “Determinants  of  College  Teachers 
Religious  Beliefs  and  Participation,’’  ap- 
pears in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Religion,  September 
1976. 


Most  Say  Attitudes  Not 
Affected  by  Carter’s  Religion 

Seven  Americans  in  10  say  Democrat 
presidential  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  s reli- 
gion does  not  affect  their  attitudes  toward 
him.  Among  the  remainder  who  say  it  does, 
twice  as  many  say  it  disposes  them  favorably 
toward  him.  These  are  among  the  findings 
of  a recent  gallup  Poll.  Gallup  found  little 
difference  between  the  attitudes  toward  Mr. 
Carter’s  religion  among  men  and  women, 
but  he  did  find  that  older  persons  are  “more 
likely  ...  to  be  favorably  inclined  toward 
Carter  because  of  his  evangelical  beliefs.  ’ 


Missionaries  Cite  Close  Calls  in  Lebanon 
Southern  Baptist  missionaries  from  war- 
torn  Lebanon  gathered  recently  in  Jordan 
and  exchanged  stirring  “war  stories  ” 
containing  an  evangelistic  tone.  William  T. 

1 Dunn  said  he  and  several  other  missionaries 
were  at  the  Beirut  Baptist  School  in  a leftist- 
controlled  area  when  the  Tal  A Zataar  Camp 
fell  on  Aug.  12.  Muslim  retaliation  began 
I immediately.  “They  began  kidnapping 
( people  from  building  to  building,”  Mr. 
Dunn  said.  “They  took  62.  Some  of  them 
were  our  Baptist  men.  The  Lord  did  in- 
tervene in  a very  realistic  way.  All  the 
; Baptists  are  safe.  They  have  been  released.  ’ 
I The  missionaries  packed  and  left  the  area 
( with  relatively  little  interference  about  a 
t week  after  the  fall  of  the  camp.  Referring  to 


the  ease  with  which  they  drove  through 
checkpoints,  Mr.  Dunn  said,  “You  can  t 
convince  me  any  other  way,  but  that  it  is  a 
miracle  of  our  Lord.  I accept  it  as  such.  I 
had  Emma  Cook  sitting  beside  me  praying 
for  us. 


Mainland  China  Population 
Said  Near  Billion 

A new  international  population  study  in- 
dicates that  China,  with  an  estimated  964.4 
million  people,  is  the  world  s most  populous 
nation.  China  is  followed  by  India  with 
652.7  million,  the  USSR  with  256.8  million, 
the  U.S.  with  222.2  million,  Indonesia  with 
143.4  million,  Brazil  with  113  million,  Japan 
with  112,2  million,  and  Nigeria  with  83.8 
million.  The  study  revealed  that  half  of  the 
world  s population  live  in  four  countries — 
China,  India,  the  USSR  and  the  U.S. — and 
the  other  half  are  divided  among  more  than 
160  countries. 


Dropout  Rate  in  High  Schools 
Stirs  New  York  Controversy 

Education  officials  have  expressed  shock 
at  the  rising  dropout  rate  in  New  York 
public  high  schools — which  has  reached 
either  13  or  53  percent,  according  to  dif- 
ferent estimates.  A citizens  group  called  the 
Queens  Lay  Advocate  Service  estimates  that 
the  dropout  rate  in  New  York  City  public 
schools  is  now  53. 1 percent.  The  figure  is 
based  on  the  comparison  between  the  ninth- 
grade  registration  and  the  size  of  the 
graduating  class  four  years  later.  According 
to  the  formula  used  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  dropout  rate  in  city 
public  high  schools  in  1974-75  was  13.2 
percent,  compared  with  11,7  in  1970-71.  A 
state  official  described  as  “misleading  ” the 
higher  dropout  figure  of  53.1  percent — 
which  would  indicate  that  more  students 
were  dropping  out  of  high  schools  than  were 
graduating. 


Women  Heading  Irish  Peace  Movement 
Escape  Injury 

The  two  leaders  of  the  women’s  peace 
movement  in  Northern  Ireland  narrowly  es- 
caped serious  injury  from  an  irate  mob  that 
wrecked  the  cars  they  had  been  riding  in. 
Mrs.  Betty  Williams,  32,  and  Miss  Mairead 
Corrigan,  23  were  “rushed  by  a mob  of 
about  600  people,  including  women  and 
children,  when  they  arrived  for  a meeting  at 
a community  center  in  a Roman  Catholic 
district  of  western  Belfast. 

The  two  women  managed  to  get  inside 
the  hall  and  later  left  through  the  back  of 
the  building,  went  to  a nearby  church,  and 
were  driven  home  safely.  A hostile  audience 
prevented  the  women  from  addressing  the 
meeting  of  the  Turf  Lodge  Tenants  Associa- 


tion. The  meeting  had  been  called  to  protest 
the  death  of  a 13-year-old  boy  who  had  been 
shot  with  a British  soldier  s plastic  bullet. 
While  the  two  women  were  waiting  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church,  the  mob,  swinging 
clubs  and  hurling  bricks,  demolished  the 
cars. 

New  Zealand  Study  Reveals  Prejudice 
Against  Maoris  and  Polynesians 

New  Zealand  s Roman  Catholics  are  not 
as  racially  tolerant  as  they  should  be,  it  was 
charged  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  And 
where  present  church  “structures  do  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  ethnic  groups  in  New 
Zealand,  it  is  the  structures  which  must 
change,  not  the  people.  These  are  two  major 
points  made  in  a 500- page  survey  of  the  pas- 
toral needs  of  Maoris  and  Polynesians  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  survey  was  commissioned  by  the 
New  Zealand  bishops.  A survey  team 
analyzed  7,000  questionnaires  and  collated 
the  results  of  many  interviews  with  Eu- 
ropeans, Maoris,  and  Polynesians — the  most 
thorough  review  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
Catholic  community  in  New  Zealand  ever 
undertaken,  according  to  Zealandia,  a 
Catholic  newspaper.  A key  theme  the  survey 
develops  is  that  if  Maori  and  Polynesian 
Catholics  have  special  pastoral  needs  it  is 
because,  like  all  other  men,  their  faith  and 
worship  is  best  expressed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, traditions,  and  cultural  heritage. 

Migrants  should  not  be  forced  into  exist- 
ing parish  structures  where  these  prove 
imsuitable,  it  says.  Real  pastoral  care  must 
help  migrants — and  the  native  Maoris  as 
people  who  come  into  contact  with  “another 
and  dominant  culture,  are  included  under 
this  term — to  develop  a sense  of  cultural 
identity.  This  will  involve  a knowledge  and 
use  of  the  migrants  language  and  culture. 


Demonstrators  Led  by  Priests,  Nuns 
Clash  with  Police  over  Martial  Law 

Thousands  of  demonstrators  led  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  clashed 
with  club-swinging  policemen  in  a protest 
over  martial  law  in  the  Philippines.  The 
confrontation  took  place  in  the  Plaza  Mi- 
randa, a scene  of  major  political  rallies 
before  the  imposition  of  martial  law  in  Sep- 
tember 1972.  About  5,000  demonstrators 
gathered  in  the  plaza  to  urge  people  to  bo\- 
cott  a referendum  on  Oct.  16  in  which  Fi- 
lipinos would  be  asked  whether  the\  \\ant 
martial  law  to  continue. 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  w ho  im- 
posed martial  law  with  the  backing  of  the 
armed  forces  because  of  national  unrest — li 
communist  insurgcnc\  in  the  north,  fighting 
by  Muslim  separatists  iu  the  south,  and 
student  disturbances — had  tlcclari'd  a pi'- 
riod  of  "free  debate  learling  up  to  the'  Oct. 
16  refere'iuhim  to  allow  discussion  of  tiu' 
issues  of  the  vote. 
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Giving  to  the  Lord  throug**  «.nurcn  (i) 

(or  shall  we  start  bringing  missionaries  home?) 


There  comes  a time  occasionally  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
institutions  when  it  is  time  to  ask  whether  what  we  are  doing 
is  what  we  really  want  to  do.  Is  our  direction  in  line  with  our 
goals  or  is  there  need  for  a course  correction?  Word  came 
recently  that  the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board  and  the 
other  church  boards  which  depend  on  contributions  are  run- 
ning far  short  of  their  budgets.  At  the  end  of  September,  the 
statistics  looked  like  this: 


Budget 

Rec’d 

centage 

General  Board 

(including  Bd.  of  Education) 

$112,937 

$61,151 

54.1 

Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries 

$180,235 

96,208 

53.4 

Board  of  Missions  $2,097,333 

1,363,431 

65.0 

This  kind  of  experience  is  not  new  to  the  General  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  new'  church  organization  in  1971,  they  have  lived 
on  short  rations.  The  Jubilee  Fund  which  began  at  Assembly 
75  just  about  got  them  out  of  debt.  But  now  they  are  facing 
deficits  again. 

For  the  Mission  Board  the  history  has  not  been  quite  the 
same.  I asked  Boyd  Nelson  how'  this  year  s experience  com- 
pares with  former  years.  He  gave  me  the  following  figures. 
The  comparisons  are  all  for  the  period  ending  September  30: 


Year 

Shortage 

1976 

$716,000 

1975 

486,000 

1974 

270,000 

1973 

357,000 

1972 

361,000 

Several  things  become  clear  from  these  figures.  (1)  A 
budget  shortage  at  the  end  of  September  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  Mission  Board.  Boyd  conceded  that  giving  tends  to  be 
less  during  the  summer  and  increases  during  the  fall.  (2) 
There  is  a much  larger  deficit  in  1976  than  in  1974.  Giving  to 
the  Mission  Board,  according  to  Boyd,  has  declined  9 percent 
in  two  years. 

In  fact,  he  maintained,  that  with  the  decline  in  giving  on 
the  one  hand,  and  inflation  on  the  other,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Mission  Board  is  only  56  percent  of  what  it  was 
10  years  ago.  This  observation  fits  with  a recent  report  from 
the  Commission  on  Stewardship  of  the  U.S.  National 
Council  of  Churches.  This  report  holds  that  although 
contributions  of  U.S.  church  members  rose  8 percent  from 


1974  to  1975,  the  buying  power  of  the  money  actually  de- 
clined 1.2  percent.  So  although  we  are  giving  more  we  are 
accomplishing  less.  And  at  the  Mission  Board  this  is  com- 
pounded by  receiving  less. 

Now,  as  I mentioned,  we  are  used  to  having  the  General 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  be  short  of 
funds.  But  to  have  the  ancient  and  venerable  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  running  out  of  money  suggests  that 
something  may  be  happening  which  requires  our  attention. 
Is  this  a deliberate  rejection  of  our  boards  and  their  pro- 
grams, or  are  we  really  short  of  money? 

Such  questions  are  hard  to  answer  for  no  doubt  some  of  us 
are  at  one  place  and  others  at  another.  The  structures  have 
changed,  we  have  changed.  Our  society  and  our  incomes  are 
different.  All  of  this  change  has  its  effect.  New  generations 
grow  up  both  at  the  boards  and  in  the  congregations  and  the 
old  relationships  cannot  suffice  for  the  new  day.  Maybe  it  is 
the  impersonality  of  the  per  member  quota  system! 

I like  the  quota  system,  for  it  simplifies  my  giving.  In  our 
congregation  a committee  makes  up  a budget  each  year  and 
includes  the  quotas  for  our  district  conference,  church 
colleges,  and  churchwide  agencies  as  part  of  our  congrega- 
tional giving  plan  for  the  next  year. 

I think,  however,  that  the  quota  system  does  not  appeal  to 
all.  Some  would  rather  know  more  specifically  what  their 
money  goes  for.  They  prefer  to  buy  individual  houses  or 
churches  or  benches  or  helicopters  or  Bibles  or  to  support  in- 
dividual children  or  missionaries.  Have  our  board  people 
failed  to  recognize  this  preference  and  in  effect  encouraged 
these  to  give  their  money  elsewhere? 

What  do  you  think?  The  Gospel  Herald  would  welcome 
reader  response  on  this  issue.  Specifically:  (1)  Are  we  infla- 
tion poor  and  is  there  really  not  enough  money  to  support  all 
of  our  church  programs?  (2)  Has  the  Lord  opened  our  eyes  to 
fruitful  work  in  local  congregations  or  on  regional  levels  and 
so  we  are  spending  the  money  there  instead?  (3)  Is  there  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  these  boards  at  Elkhart  and 
Lombard  and  we  don  t feel  comfortable  supporting  people 
we  don  t know  or  trust?  (4)  Is  there  lack  of  imagination  in  the 
solicitation  methods  used?  For  example,  would  some  prefer 
to  pay  Ivan  Kauffmann’s  or  Paul  Kraybill’s  office  rent  for  a 
year  instead  of  only  giving  to  a budget?  (5)  Did  we  simply 
not  know  there  was  a problem? 

I would  like  to  know  what  you  think  on  this  subject.  I 
believe  the  leaders  of  our  churchwide  boards  would  like  to 
know  also. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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Sermons  and  how  to  take  them 

by  Sheldon  Burkhalter 


The  sermon  has  survived  its  host  of  critics  during  the 
nineteen  sixties.  Today,  almost  anywhere  you  participate  in 
Christian  worship,  a sermon  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
service.  It  is  a curious  matter  that  the  public  address  in 
churches,  called  the  sermon,  came  under  great  suspicion  as  to 
its  relevance  and  effectiveness  during  the  sixties  at  a time 
when  public  speaking  on  university  campuses  experienced  an 
astounding  revival  in  the  “free  speech  movement.”  Few,  to- 
day, question  the  significance  of  the  sermon  in  Christian  wor- 
ship and  there  is  renewed  attention  among  preachers  in  the 
art  and  gift  of  preaching. 


Equally  exciting  is  to  see  the  new  interest  among  church 
members  in  listening  to  sermons.  Recently,  an  active  member 
of  our  congregation  suggested  to  me  somewhat  reluctantly, 
but  seriously,  that  I ought  to  preach  a sermon  on  how  to 
listen  to  sermons.  How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  a sermon? 
What  shall  we  expect  of  a preacher? 

Defining  preaching.  First,  I believe  we  need  to  define  the 
aim  of  preaching.  Clyde  E.  Fant,  in  his  book  Preaching  for 
Today  (Harper  & Row),  set  forth  the  following  definition: 
“The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  interpretation  of  a 


historical  event  to  a eontemporary  situation  by  a man  who 
must  be  intimately  familiar  with  both.”  This  description  calls 
for  a perfect  blend  of  biblieal  exposition  and  the  need  for 
contemporary  relevanee  in  the  sermon.  The  preacher’s  goal  is 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  original  message  of  the  biblical 
text  and  to  expound  the  text  in  such  a way  that  it  speaks  to 
the  contemporary  situation. 

If  the  sermon  dwells  only  on  the  text  and  its  meaning  for 
the  ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Mediterranean  World,  it  is  not 
true  preaching.  Likewise,  the  sermon  that  draws  only  from 
current  issues  in  order  to  have  the  ring  of  contemporaneity 
cannot  convey  the  Word  of  God.  As  the  text  is  understood  in 
its  historical  setting,  the  preacher  is  then  ready  to  interpret  its 
message  for  the  present  day.  Or  to  state  it  in  other  words,  the 
goal  of  the  sermon  is  to  address  the  contemporary  situation 
with  the  eternal  Word  growing  out  of  the  historical  message 
of  Scripture. 

Even  the  great  preachers  in  Scripture  itself  exemplify  this 
definition.  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  drew  from  an 
earlier  law  of  Moses  to  speak  a word  of  judgment  and  hope  to 
an  apostate  and  despairing  people,  thereby  constituting 
“thus  says  the  Lord.  ” Jesus  began  with  the  current  under- 
standings of  His  listeners  in  His  words  “you  have  heard  it 
said” — referring  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rabbis — and 
then  He  proceeded  to  bring  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
law  “but  I say  unto  you.” 

Paul,  likewise,  began  with  where  his  hearers  were.  Thus, 
when  addressing  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia 
he  opened  with  a survey  of  Jewish  history  and  ended  with  the 
present  relevance  of  Jesus  to  his  listeners.  At  Athens,  with  its 
intellectual  heritage,  Paul  began  with  the  history  of  the 
search  of  the  soul  for  God,  eoncluding  with  the  faet  and  im- 
plications of  Jesus’  resurrection.  In  his  sermon  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  city  of  Lystra,  Paul  opened  with  references  to  nature 
and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  as  the  deci- 
sive event  of  history.  Furthermore,  Paul’s  letters  read  like  ser- 
mons; they  are  not  carefully  written  theological  treatises,  but 
we  can  almost  see  Paul  dictating  his  message  to  a secretary  as 
he  paces  the  floor  with  his  readers  in  his  mind’s  eye.  Biblical 
preachers  exemplify  the  flow  between  the  historic  revelation 
and  the  contemporary  situation. 

Working  out  this  lofty  ideal.  In  defining  the  goal  of 
preaching  as  both  biblical  and  contemporary,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  the  aim  of  the  sermon  is  indeed  a lofty  ideal.  The 
miracle  of  it  all  is  that  God  trusts  His  Word  to  mere  human 
instruments.  But  that’s  part  of  what  the  incarnation  means! 

However,  I do  not  believe  that  God  intends  to  concentrate 
the  incarnation  of  His  Word  only  or  primarily  through  His 
preachers.  Certainly  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  plays  the 
leading  role  in  fleshing  out  God’s  Word  for  us  today.  What 
preacher  among  us  can  say  assuredly  that  he  has  fully  under- 
stood the  historical  message  of  the  centuries-old  text?  Or 
what  preacher  totally  comprehends  the  contemporary  situa- 
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tion?  But  in  the  faithful  congregation  God’s  Word  is  known, 
experienced,  and  obeyed. 

Nevertheless,  I do  expect  the  preacher  to  be  a speeialist  in 
the  Scriptures — that  is  his  ealling  and  his  gift  to  the  con- 
gregation. Insofar  as  he  is  able,  he  should  bring  to  his  eon- 
gregation  the  original  meaning  of  the  text.  He  needs  to  read 
and  reread  the  passage  and  its  context.  The  study  of  ancient 
history  and  of  the  original  languages  can  be  of  help  as  he 
translates  the  message  to  his  congregation  in  clear,  simple 
English. 

The  preacher  should  also  endeavor  to  select  sermon  texts 
and  topics  that  are  pertinent  to  the  needs  represented  in  the 
congregation.  To  do  so  requires  that  the  eongregation  convey 
its  concern  and  that  the  preacher  listen  carefully.  When  the 
preaeher  is  not  preaching  he  must  concentrate  on  listening, 
both  to  the  Seripture  and  to  the  people  whom  he  addresses. 

I further  expeet  the  preaeher  to  attempt  to  apply  his  text  to 
the  eontemporary  situation.  But  this  may  be  as  difficult  as 
anything  in  the  sermon.  It  is  difficult  because  he  usually  does 
not  live  as  “elose  to  the  world”  as  his  congregation.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  he  is  any  less  human!  But  even  if  he  has  a full- 
time occupation  outside  his  pastoral  duties,  he  can  not  fully 
apply  the  text  to  the  situations  that  the  sehoolteacher,  the  fac- 
tory worker,  the  housewife,  the  student,  the  nurse,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer,  and  the  salesman  experience.  The 
preaeher  simply  eannot  expect  to  be  an  expert  in  all  fields. 
But  I would  hasten  to  add  that  the  Word  of  God  does  speak  to 
all  human  situations,  and  therefore  the  preaeher  can  and 
must  humbly  make  his  application  of  the  text  to  the  eon- 
gregation. 

When  the  preacher  has  come  to  grips  with  the  biblieal 
message  and  related  it  to  his  congregation  the  effect  may 
vary.  The  gospel  faithfully  proelaimed  ineites  hope,  en- 
couragement, and  controversy.  It  does  all  this  because  it  is 
God  s Word  to  a human  situation.  God’s  thoughts  are  not  our 
thoughts  and  His  ways  are  not  our  ways  (Is.  55:8),  thus 
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preaching  by  its  very  nature  calls  for  change  in  attitudes  and 
actions.  This  is  the  power  of  preaching  but  also  the  cause  for 
rejection  by  some.  So  the  effect  and  response  to  the  sermon  is 
not  the  preacher’s  primary  concern.  Receptivity  or  rejection 
are  the  work  of  the  Spirit  or  will  of  the  listener. 

The  role  of  the  congregation.  Perhaps  it  is  clear  by  now 
that  the  effective  sermon  needs  more  than  a Spirit-filled 
preacher.  The  sermon  must  be  heard  by  a Spirit-filled  con- 
gregation. This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  preaching  is  a 
dialogue,  not  a monologue.  The  congregation  must  test  the 
biblical  interpretation  and  application  of  the  sermon,  and  it 
does  so  in  dialogue  with  the  preacher  and  with  one  another. 
Such  dialogue  is  hard  to  incorporate  into  our  present  patterns 
of  church  life.  We  live  very  busy,  complex  lives  and  spend  too 
little  time  in  intimate  conversation  with  one  another.  We  also 
place  the  preacher  on  a high  pedestal  falsely  assuming  that 
he  has  “said  it  all,  ’ or  if  we  think  otherwise,  we  are  fearful  of 
raising  any  questions  lest  we  “rock  the  boat  — preachers 
bear  considerable  responsibility  for  this  condition  in  the 
church. 

The  New  Testament  concept  of  preaching  may  help  us 
here.  Preaching  is  never  a take-it-or-leave-it  proclamation. 
Preaching  includes  “proclamation  plus  explanation  and 
defense,  writes  William  Barclay.  Often  we  find  such  words 
like  “debate  ” and  “argue  associated  with  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles.  Both  the  heart  and  the  mind  must  be 
satisfied  for  the  message  to  be  fully  received. 

Our  heritage  also  teaches  us  about  the  congregation’s  role 
in  the  sermon.  A tract  published  early  in  the  Anabaptist 
Reformation,  entitled  “Answer  of  Some  Who  Are  Called 
( Ana)baptists,  Why  They  Do  Not  Attend  the  [State] 
Churches,  specifically  mentioned  the  need  for  dialogue 
between  the  congregation  and  the  preacher  as  taught  in  1 
Corinthians  14:30,  31.  The  tract  criticized  the  state  church 
preachers  who  slandered  Anabaptists  from  the  pulpit  without 
permitting  persons  in  the  congregation  to  present  other 
viewpoints  and  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

The  practice  of  dialogue  following  the  sermon  became  a 
cherished  part  of  Mennonite  worship.  In  1841,  Jacob 
Krehbiel  wrote  a letter  to  his  European  brethren  describing 
Mennonite  practices  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  said  in 
regard  to  the  worship  service,  “Toward  the  end  before  the 
last  prayer  the  preacher  stops  and  gives  liberty  (in  these  very 
words)  so  that  any  brother  present  who  wishes  to  say  any- 
thing may  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  all  present.  ” 

Some  concrete  suggestions.  I believe  the  church  presently 
needs  a renewed  focus  upon  preaching  and  interaction  with 
the  sermon.  I close  with  the  following  ideas  which  may  help 
the  preacher  and  the  listener  get  more  out  of  the  sermon  for 
the  benefit  of  congregational  life; 

1.  Our  expectations  of  the  sermon  play  a major  part  in 
what  we  receive  from  it.  If  we  came  to  the  sermon  expecting 
it  to  be  above  or  below  our  heads  or  to  be  lulled  to  sleep,  the 
sermon  will  fulfill  our  expectations.  If  we  anticipate  hearing  a 
Word  from  the  Lord,  we  will.  Arriving  at  the  service  well 


rested  and  several  minutes  before  it  begins  will  help  prepare 
one  for  the  experience. 

2.  The  preacher  may  announce  his  text  and  topic  a week  in 
advance  of  sermon  delivery  enabling  the  congregation  to 
study  and  reach  some  tentative  conclusions  beforehand. 

3.  If  the  preacher  selects  the  hymns  to  be  sung  in  the  wor- 
ship service,  they  are  usually  chosen  to  complement  and  con- 
firm the  message  of  the  sermon.  Sing  them  thoughtfully, 
comparing  them  with  the  content  of  the  sermon. 

4.  As  you  listen  to  the  sermon,  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  biblical  content  and  its  application  to  the  congregational 
and  your  personal  situation.  Taking  notes  may  help  you  to 
concentrate  and  to  sort  through  the  sermon  content. 

5.  Encourage  the  preacher  to  grant  “further  liberty  ” or  a 
dialogue  period  following  the  sermon.  Responses  should 
focus  upon,  “This  is  how  I hear  God’s  Word  in  our/my  situa- 
tion,” “This  is  how  I would  apply  the  message. 

6.  If  the  Sunday  school  period  follows  the  worship  service, 
take  some  time  to  discuss  the  sermon  in  class.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  upon  clarification  of  the  sermon  and  con- 
gregational application,  not  merely  an  intellectualizing  of  the 
content.  The  preacher  might  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
designated  Sunday  school  lesson  for  his  sermon  text.  Or  the 
Sunday  school  could  conduct  a special  class  for  sermon 
interaction,  with  the  preacher  present.  Another  setting  such 
as  the  Sunday  evening  service  or  a small-group  fellowship  or 
conversation  around  the  Sunday  dinner  table  might  also  work 
at  processing  the  sermon. 

Getting  ready 
for  Sunday  school 

Mother’s  day  begins  at  dawn  — 
get  the  morning  coffee  on; 
call  the  family  out  of  bed; 
see  that  everyone  is  fed; 
dress  the  children  one  by  one; 
get  the  breakfast  dishes  done; 
put  the  dinner  in  to  cook; 
find  everybody’s  lesson-book; 
pile  the  Bibles  in  a stack 
(make  the  baby  put  them  back! ); 
tie  the  ribbons,  bows,  and  laces; 
check  once  more  for  dirty  faces  — 
then  off  to  hastily  get  dressed 
in  her  three-years’  “Sunday-best  ”; 

“Hurry,  now!  Hear  Daddy  call?” 

{Don  t run  down  the  stairs.  You’ll  fall.  ”) 

All  ready  now,  and  off  they  go 
with  smiling  lips  and  eyes  aglow. 

How  the  children  skip  and  chatter! 

And  today  it  doesn’t  matter 
that  life’s  a labor,  full  of  cares, 
for  love’s  the  orchid  that  she  wears! 

— Lorie  Gooding 
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Last  night,  my  husband  and  I read  from  Matthew  5,  a 
beautiful  sermon  given  by  Jesus.  Reading  this  sermon,  I 
asked  myself  what  e.xactly  makes  it  so  beautiful?  The  basic  at- 
tractions are  its  simplicity,  the  realism  it  sets  forth,  and  the 
guidelines  it  gives  in  living  a Christian  life.  These  are  three 
ideals  that  I look  for  in  a sermon.  The  sermons  of  Jesus  are 
e.xamples  for  our  preachers  to  follow.  However,  I must  re- 
member that  I too  have  a responsibility,  and  that  is  to  be  an 
attentive  student. 

What  is  a sermon?  According  to  the  American  College 
Dictionary  a sermon  is  “a  discourse  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  " I believe  simplicity  adds  to  the  instruc- 
tion because  it  allows  me  to  understand  and  apply  the  teach- 
ing to  my  life.  As  I recall  my  favorite  sermons,  they  usually 
pertain  to  the  basics  of  life  such  as  marriage,  child  rearing, 
and  my  role  as  a Christian  in  today’s  world.  When  these 
things  are  taught  in  a simple  manner,  I can  better  apply  them 
to  the  perplexing  issues  I sometimes  face. 

The  instruction  I receive  over  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  must 
also  deal  with  realism.  I do  not  want  a diluted  version  to  ap- 
pease the  average  person,  but  a positive  look  at  what  is  the 
proper  instruction  according  to  our  Maker.  The  sermon 
should  have  biblical  reference  to  realities  so  that  I may 
discern  what  God  expects  of  me  today  in  my  role  as  a Chris- 
tian. The  sermon  should  be  altruistic,  to  benefit  and 
strengthen  me  as  I encounter  the  episodes  of  daily  living. 

A sermon  can  set  up  guidelines  for  me.  The  guidelines 
should  allow  me  to  discern  and  apply  what  I interpret  from 
certain  Scriptures,  without  belittling  my  own  intelligence.  In 
setting  up  guidelines,  a sermon  should  explain  the  subject  be- 
ing taught,  allowing  me  to  expand  and  develop  Christian 
characteristics.  All  aspects  of  the  subject  should  be  based  on 
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biblical  interpretation,  not  mere  idealisms. 

The  dictionary  states,  “A  preacher  is  one  who  delivers  a 
sermon."  What  do  I expect  of  this  person?  I expect  him  to  be 
a teacher,  following  in  the  steps  of  my  Savior,  Jesus.  He 
should  be  able  to  deliver  a sermon  with  the  ideals  I have  pre- 
viously mentioned  and  be  an  orator  whom  I anticipate  hear- 
ing. He  must  be  a true  disciple  of  Christ  and  allow  Christ  to 
speak  through  him  on  the  topic  of  the  sermon.  A preacher 
will  have  imperfections  because  he  is  human.  However,  I do 
look  up  to  the  preacher  as  a guide  in  my  spiritual  life.  He 
should  be  open  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  controversial 
issues,  encouraging  discussion  in  order  to  establish  a common 
factor. 

To  receive  the  full  extent  of  the  instruction,  I must  be  a 
responsive  student.  Initially,  I pray  for  God’s  wisdom  that  I 
may  comprehend  His  teachings.  I turn  my  attention  to  what 
the  preacher  is  saying  rather  than  being  preoccupied  with 
other  thoughts.  If  the  Scriptures  were  previously  announced, 
1 make  a special  effort  to  read  them.  When  a sermon  topic  is 
foretold,  I use  this  information  to  look  up  biblical  references. 
To  be  a responsive  student  I must  be  prepared.  What  I put 
into  a sermon  is  often  what  I will  get  out  of  it.  What  I get  out 
of  a sermon,  and  what  I expect  from  a preacher  depend  upon 
what  type  of  a student  I am.  The  more  I become  personally 
involved,  the  better  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  I’ll  acquire  from  the  sermon.  It  is  something 
to  look  forward  to  rather  than  an  arduous  task.  A combination 
of  sermon,  preacher,  and  self  can  be  the  key  to  an  effective 
learning  experience. 

The  quality  of  instruction  received  from  a sermon  can  be 
analogous  to  a flower.  The  preacher  is  the  person  planting 
the  seed  and  nurturing  it.  God  allows  the  rain  and  the  sun- 
shine, as  He  does  in  my  life.  How  the  flower  responds  to  the 
stimuli  can  be  likened  to  how  I respond  in  my  spiritual  grow- 
ing. 
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The  dark  side  of  the  movies 

by  Shirley  Kurtz 


I have  pungent  memories  of  my  days  as  a moviegoing 
regular.  Buttered  popcorn  smells  a lot  like  rats,  I ve  noticed, 
and  it  was  always  such  great  fun  to  be  able  to  throw  all  our 
candy  wrappers  on  the  floor.  I supposed  that  was  what  we 
were  expected  to  do  since  there  were  no  trash  cans,  and  also  if 
the  managers  had  to  hire  cleanup  people,  unemployment 
\\  ould  go  down. 

I had  been  taught  that  theaters  were  beds  of  iniquity  but 
my  first  venture  to  a movie  theater  was  rather  a letdown.  We 
sat  in  bucket  seats  and  besides,  I was  with  a bunch  of  girl 
friends.  The  red  velvet  on  the  walls  did  make  the  place  look  a 
bit  like  what  I d imagined  a house  of  prostitution  would  look. 
But  I didn  t see  any  transvestites  or  belly  dancers — people 
j even  had  their  children  with  them. 

Only  once  did  I see  an  X-rated  film.  It  was  all  rather  disap- 
pointing; the  only  memorable  thing  about  the  experience  was 
that  I saw  it  free — my  friends  paid  me  to  go  in  hair  curlers. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  theater  that  night  were  middle- 
aged  couples.  I suppose  they  were  hoping  to  improve  their 
marriages.  Since  I wasn  t married  I felt  rather  insulted  by  it.  I 
must  admit,  though,  that  the  man  I later  married  first  kissed 
me  in  a theater  parking  lot.  Let  it  be  known,  however,  that 
this  all  happened  in  daylight  before  the  movie  began. 

Later  in  our  courtship  we  returned  to  this  same  theater  to 
see  a tale  about  a blind  girl  who  wondered  where  everyone 
was  one  day  when  she  went  to  visit  friends.  It  turned  out  that 
the  people  were  all  there  but  they  were  dead  and  waiting  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  as  she  wandered  through  feeling 
for  them.  During  the  movie  my  boyfriend  kept  nervously  dig- 
ging his  finger  into  my  ear  and  when  we  got  back  to  the  car  I 
suggested  he  check  the  trunk  to  see  if  any  murderers  were 
hiding  there.  Because  he  loved  me  so  much  he  looked  while  I 
waited  in  the  car.  He  even  checked  under  the  hood,  and  that 
i was  when  I honked  the  horn  in  his  face.  He  vowed  that  we  d 
I never  go  to  a scary  movie  again  (but  we  did). 

I ve  seen  a good  many  movies,  I guess,  but  I’ve  forgotten 
most  of  them.  Sometimes  I d emerge  from  a show  wet-eyed, 
but  by  the  next  day  the  hilarity  or  fear  or  sadness  I’d  felt  the 
night  before  seemed  a bit  stupid,  maybe  because  it  was  all 
make-believe.  And  then  I started  getting  bored  at  the  movies. 
I’d  begin  fidgeting  halfway  through  the  show,  and  it  was  all 
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very  disenchanting  because  I’d  always  thought  the  movies 
were  something  magic. 

Magic  could  not  bore,  I reasoned;  it  made  the  rest  of  life 
bearable.  How  could  there  be  no  magic?  I d known  all  along 
that  there  was  no  Santa  Claus.  Perhaps  this  was  how  other 
less-fortunate,  misled  children  felt  when  they  d stumbled 
upon  the  truth.  But  I was  not  a child  and  there  were  lots  of 
grandmas  who  were  still  going  to  the  movies.  What  had  gone 
wrong? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  ran  out  of  money  when  we  got  mar- 
ried. Suddenly  my  boyfriend-turned-husband  was  using  our 
movie  money  for  heat  bills  and  groceries.  But  I d always 
believed  that  people  can  afford  what  they  want  most  so 
maybe  we  just  didn  t want  to  go  to  movies  anymore.  No 
longer  did  we  need  to  express  our  love  vicariously — and 
could  watching  Rhett  Butler  push  Scarlett  O Hara  down  the 
stairs  be  any  more  exciting  than  having  our  own  fights? 

Sometimes  I m almost  positive  that  movies  are  getting 
uglier.  That  s a vague  criticism,  I know,  but  I think  the  critics 
would  agree  that  today  s art  is  becoming  a more  candid 
reflection  of  the  violence  and  sadism  in  our  society,  and  that  s 
really  not  magical.  Moviemaking  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a rearrangement  of  the  artifacts  of  our  wasteland,  and 
what  could  be  drearier?  Where  there  is  no  hope  can  there  be 
art? 

Others  would  say  that  this  realism  is  not  degenerating  be- 
cause it  is  often  more  difficult  to  portray  what  is  there  than 
what  is  not  there.  I won  t stretch  my  point.  Perhaps  I began 
shutting  out  the  ugly  and  boring  because  I was  afraid  to  see 
the  truth  of  human  existence.  Yet  I already  knew  about  the 
ugliness  inside  me — what  I saw  on  the  screen  was  no 
enlightenment. 

Maybe  I m turning  into  a frowning,  rigid-throated  person, 
but  I wonder  about  the  tiny,  creeping  ways  movies  can  alter 
thinking  patterns.  Very  soon  our  eyes  adjust  to  the  dark;  we 
get  used  to  the  things  we  see.  When  ugliness  becomes  com- 
monplace, doesn  t it  also  become  acceptable? 

So  perhaps  movies  haven  t changed  at  all.  It  could  be  that 
my  perception  has  been  altered.  The  Little  House  on  the 
Prairie  reads  the  same  today,  I m sure,  but  it  wouldn  t keep 
me  awake  at  night  as  it  might  have  long  ago.  Such  a simple 
comparison  may  alarm  those  who  are  still  avid  popcorn- 
crunchers,  but  do  not  throw  your  empty  boxes  at  me.  Throw  - 
ing things  only  hides  the  picture. 
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Seeing  and  believing  in  the  Philippines 

by  James  E.  Metzler 


Editor’s  Note:  In  “Partners  for  Christ  in  the  Philippines ’’ 
{G.H.  October  1,  1974)  James  E.  Metzler  told  of  Missions 
Now  and  its  efforts  to  establish  churches  for  minority  people 
in  the  Philippine  mountains.  The  Eastern  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  and  Charities  continues  a supporting  ministry  to 
this  group.  This  artiele  describes  some  current  activities. 

“Come  and  see,  ” was  the  way  Eel  Sacapano,  leader  of  the 
Missions  Now  church  in  the  Philippines,  responded  to  Pastor 
Mario  Solangan’s  request  for  information. 

Brother  Mario  was  troubled  by  a lack  of  concern  in  his 
group  for  the  needs  of  his  people.  He  wanted  to  find  out  how 
the  Missions  Now  church  operated.  “Only  after  you  ve  lived 
with  us  a while  will  you  understand  what’s  happening  to  us,  ” 
brother  Eel  told  him. 

So  Brother  Mario  and  his  wife  with  their  two  small  children 
moved  into  the  Laguna  church  center  last  year.  Besides  being 
caretakers  of  the  center,  Mario  is  using  his  carpentry  and  pas- 
turing skills  for  the  congregation  while  his  wife  gives  capable 
leadership  in  youth  work  and  music.  And  through  our 
seminars,  Bible  courses,  and  the  fellowship  at  the  center  a 
discipling  process  has  been  at  work.  They’ve  been  able  to 
give  as  they  receive  in  a context  of  meaningful  sharing.  Now 
the  Solangans  are  eager  to  return  to  their  community  with  a 
fuller  vision  of  how  to  serve  God  and  their  people. 

A bright  youth  from  Sacapano’s  boyhood  home  wanted  to 
be  a Bible  student  and  was  sent  to  Eel  for  training.  Manuel 
has  lived  and  worked  at  the  piggery  now  for  over  two  years, 
getting  some  courses  in  animal  husbandry  at  a nearby 
technical  school  and  becoming  co-manager  of  the  piggery. 
(The  piggery  was  developed  with  funds  from  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates.  It  generates  funds  for  the 
Bible  school  and  provides  a model  for  service.)  He  has  also  at- 
tended all  our  courses,  completed  all  the  Home  Bible  Study 
lessons,  and  read  many  of  our  Mennonite  textbooks.  In  the 
past  year  God  has  used  him  to  bring  many  new  believers  into 
fellowship  through  his  Bible  studies  in  homes. 

Another  student  is  from  a minority  group  in  the  Central 
Luzon  mountains.  During  one  session  last  year  Saturnio  be- 
came very  ill  when  an  old  tubercular  problem  flared.  He 
had  no  money  for  doctor  or  medicine.  Yet  Brother  Eel 
insisted  that  he  get  the  care  he  needed.  “ We  ll  stand  by  you,” 
was  a promise  based  on  commitment — not  available  funds! 
After  several  weeks  of  hospitalization  he  remained  in  Laguna 
under  the  doctor  s care  for  six  months,  with  his  grateful  wife 
and  two  young  children  who  were  welcomed  to  come  and  be 
with  him.  At  the  time  the  news  of  his  hospitalization  and  its 
financial  burden  hit  the  group.  Eel’s  son  and  sister-in-law  im- 


James  E.  Metzler  is  a missionary  assigned  to  work  with  Missions  Now  by 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  and  Charities. 


mediately  pledged  their  entire  month’s  salary  from  their 
work  in  our  Self-Help  carving  project. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  new  approach  of  Missions 
Now  (Mennonite)  to  train  its  own  leadership.  Earlier  efforts 
to  fill  their  needs  by  sending  youth  to  various  Bible  schools 
have  proven  a great  failure  over  the  years.  Western  concepts 
lectured  in  a sophisticated  manner  in  an  urban  setting 
without  confronting  the  models  and  mentalities  imbedded  by 
450  years  of  colonial  leadership  cannot  produce  leaders  for 
simple-living  rural  people.  In  contrast,  one  of  our  best 
students  is  a father  of  grown  sons,  a former  barrio  captain 
from  the  mountains  of  Abra  with  little  formal  education.  Yet 
Brother  Balucas  has  contributed  much  in  class  and  already 
has  a fruitful  ministry  among  his  people. 

However,  this  discipling  procedure  for  training  pastors  and 
Bible  teachers  is  part  of  a larger  vision.  It  arises  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  demonstrated.  In 
his  first  contacts  with  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Midwestern 
USA  in  1971,  Pastor  Sacapano  realized  that  this  brotherhood 
ideal  which  attracted  him  was  a spirit  to  be  caught  more  than 
a new  doctrine  to  be  taught.  He  was  “radicalized  ” when  the 
James  Detweilers  gave  him  their  own  bedroom  during  his 
eight-day  stay  with  them.  (“I  said  to  myself,  ‘Something’s 
different  here!  For  the  first  time  this  poor  Filipino  brother  is 
being  treated  like  a real  brother!’  ”) 

And  now  his  motto  is:  “ ‘Come  and  see.’  ” (Jn.  1:39).  This 
year  he  is  helping  more  than  twenty  youth  continue  their 
secular  training  in  high  school,  college,  or  vocational  school. 
They  live  at  the  church  center,  piggery,  and  the  Sacapano 
home — and  extended  family  along  with  his  own  seven 
children.  But  Eel  requires  that  everyone  works.  When  I’ve 
slept  in  his  home.  I’m  usually  awakened  around  4:30  by  him 
washing  his  clothes  in  a basin  on  the  ground  outside. 

These  past  two  years  we  have  tried  to  recapture  the  dy- 
namic of  Christ  s call  to  come  and  follow.  He  issued  a positive 
appeal  to  wholeness  of  life  and  relationships:  the  shalom  and 
jubilee  of  the  kingdom.  Christ’s  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
the  one  which  missions  have  often  presented.  Too  long  the 
evangelistie  eall  has  emphasized  the  negative  (sins),  the  indi- 
vidual (get  right  with  God),  and  the  future  (heaven  or  hell). 
But  today  in  the  Philippines  we  have  sought  to  clothe  the 
good  news  onee  more  in  here-and-now,  flesh-and-blood 
reality. 

Brother  Saeapano’s  favorite  text  is  “Life  . . . more  abun- 
dantly ” (Jn.  10:10)  which  is  pictured  in  the  previous  verse  as 
sheep  going  in  and  out  (peace)  and  finding  pasture  (well-be- 
ing). The  kingdom  is  meaningful  only  as  it  is  visible,  and  in- 
viting only  as  it  is  a welcome  to  a shared  life-together.  Eel’s 
insight  into  Jesus’  profoundly  simple  eall  “Come  and  see  ” 
has  stirred  new  excitement  in  the  Philippines. 
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Thank  you, 

all  of  you 
whom  I've 
never  seen 


Dear  President  Burkholder, 

I have  been  sitting  at  my  desk  for  a long  time  now 
trying  to  express  my  true  feelings  and  appreciation 
to  you,  and  all  others  responsible,  for  a grant  so  that  I 
can  continue  my  education  here  at  Goshen  College. 

I was  going  to  write  things  like,  "At  Goshen  College 
I've  found  a surprising  mixture  of  quality  education 
and  Christian  faith."  And  even  though  this  is  true,  it 
is  not  exactly  what  I really  desire  to  say.  You  already 
know  GC  is  a fine  institution! 


Dear  President  Burkholder, 

I would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
those  people  who  gave  their  money  in  the  form  of  a 
grant  to  help  me  through  my  college  years. 

My  parents  are  missionaries  in  Japan,  and  their  fi- 
nancial situation  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
send  my  brother  and  myself  to  college  without  the 
assistance  of  grants.  Since  I am  a social  work  major,  1 
may  some  day  return  to  japan  to  continue  the  work 
of  my  parents,  although  my  plans  are  not  definite. 


What  I really  want  to  say  is  thank  you.  Thank  you  for 
helping  me  continue  here.  The  sun  is  brigher  here, 
the  grass  is  greener,  and  the  smiles  are  wider.  But, 
more  than  that,  GC  is  where  God  wants  me  to  be.  It 
is  here  that  He  plans  to  teach  me  not  only 
psychology,  but  faith;  not  only  history,  but  love.  And 
this  is  only  the  first  step,  for  after  leaving  this  place  I 
will  be  put  in  more  situations  for  more  training  and 
more  trials.  I suppose  it  will  be  "quite  a spell"  before 
my  real  education  is  over. 

I understand  that  it  was  others'  donations  to  the 
college  that  made  my  grant  possible.  Well,  thank 
you,  all  of  you  whom  I've  never  seen,  for  this  first 
step. 


I am  a freshman  and  it  was  a new  experience  for  me 
to  live  in  this  American  culture  and  learn  to  adjust  to 
college  life.  I was  very  excited  about  it  and  was  im- 
pressed even  before  I got  here  by  the  efficiency  and 
friendliness  of  the  faculty  and  personnel  who  helped 
me  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Oftentimes  I forget  the  generosity  of  those  who  are 
helping  to  finance  my  education  among  the  hustle 
and  bustle  of  school  life,  but  when  I sit  down  to  rest 
awhile,  I remember  the  friends  I have  and  the  things 
I am  learning;  this  fills  me  with  love  and  appreciation 
toward  those  that  make  this  possible. 

With  heartfelt  love. 


With  great  hope,  Joy  Ehnie 

Freshman 

Ryan  Ahlgrim 
Sophomore 


joy  and  Ryan  are  two  of  the  437  students  this 
j year  receiving  scholarships  and  grants  awarded 

’ by  Goshen  College.  Their  thank  you's,  along 

with  those  of  the  other  435,  express  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  all  those  who  are  making 
their  education  possible. 

The  aid  these  437  students  are  receiving  totals 
$292,000.  All  of  it  will  be  gift  money — gifts  from 
I congregations  and  church  members  as  well  as 

I from  alumni,  parents,  and  friends. 


examine  as  a result  of  their  teachers,  friends, 
and  experiences.  Often  acceptance  of  such 
ideals  are  impossible  to  measure.  However, 
since  1968 — the  inaugural  year  of  Goshen 
College's  Study-Service  Term  program — an 
average  of  27  students  a year  accept  overseas 
church-related  assignments.  Before  1968,  the 
average  was  16  a year.  Thus,  since  1968  there 
has  been  a phenomenal  69  percent  increase  in 
alumni  putting  their  Christian  commitment  to 
work  in  overseas  settings. 


I One  of  the  often  overlooked  benefits  of  a 

church  college  is  its  scholarship  program.  Such 
a program  benefits  the  student  members  of  the 
; church  to  go  to  college.  As  a result,  in  1976-77, 

437  Joy's  and  Ryan's  are  finding  the  financial 
burden  of  a college  a little  bit  easier. 

Another  benefit  of  a church  college  is  the  vi- 
sions and  ideals  of  Christian  service  students 


The  point  of  all  this  is:  the  gifts  you  and  your 
congregation  send  to  a college  like  Goshen 
have  a "ripple"  effect.  Students  not  only 
voluntarily  express  their  thanks  in  open  letters 
like  joy  and  Ryan  have  done,  but  also  per- 
sonalize in  their  own  lives  the  grand  mission  of 
jesus  Christ  and  His  church  to  a needy,  op- 
pressed, spiritually  hungry  world. 


I GOSHEN  COLLEGE 
Goshen,  Indiana 
I 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  national,  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational,  athletic,  financial  aid, 
and  employment  policies  and  programs. 


Japanese  Mennonites  celebrate 
anniversary 


rhe  Japan  Mennonite  Church  celebrated 
its  25tli  anniversary  on  Oct.  10  and  11  dur- 
ing the  annual  fall  spiritual  life  conference 
in  the  central  Hokkaido  city  of  Obihiro. 
Sponsored  by  the  Education-Literature 
(Committee,  the  event  brought  together 
nearly  150  persons  from  all  of  the  church’s 
fifteen  small  congregations. 

The  church  was  established  on  the 
northernmost  island  of  Japan  following  the 
arrival  in  1949  of  four  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers — Carl  and  Esther  Beck 
and  Ralph  and  Genny  Buckwalter.  Both 
couples  are  still  in  Japan,  but  the  Becks, 
now  self-supporting  overseas  mission 
associates  in  Tokyo,  could  not  be  present. 
Buckwalters  continue  as  general  mis- 
sionaries in  the  city  of  Furano,  following 
assignments  in  Kushiro,  Obihiro,  and 
Asahigawa. 

rhe  two-day  conference,  focusing  on  the 
Book  of  Ephesians,  included  an  introduction 
by  Ralph  Buckwalter  and  concentrated 
study  and  discussion  of  specific  sections  of 
the  book  in  nine  interest  groups. 

Anniversary  activities  included  the 
presentation  of  congregation  histories 
through  illustrated  panels,  several  skits 
recalling  the  church  s earlier  days,  and  a 
nostalgic  recollection  of  the  past  by  Eiichiro 
Hatano,  retired  postmaster  and  former 
church  moderator.  Takio  Tanase,  also  a 
former  moderator  and  currently  director  of 
the  church  s continuing  education  program, 
humorously  dramatized  his  early  experience 
with  American  missionaries. 

4’he  Asahigawa  congregation  reenacted  a 
Goshen  College  chapel  service  of  30  years 


ago  in  which  the  Buckwalters  heard  a 
message  by  the  principal  of  a Christian 
school  in  Hiroshima  who  lost  his  wife,  his 
school,  and  many  of  his  students  in  the  f 945 
atomic  bombing  of  his  city.  He  spoke  about 
a once-proud  Japanese  empire  which  had 
suffered  military  defeat  for  the  first  time 
and  was  now  economically  and  spiritually 
devastated. 

Masakazu  Yamade,  a high  school  teacher 
and  church  leader  who  was  a member  of  the 
church’s  first  baptismal  group,  gave  the 
closing  address.  He  recalled  how  he  first  met 
the  Becks  while  they  were  still  in  language 
school  and  quit  his  job  to  join  them  in 
church-planting  when  they  moved  to  Hok- 
kaido in  f951. 

Brother  Yamade  and  Brother  Tanase  are 
presently  completing  an  historical  outline  of 
the  church  which  may  eventually  be  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Persons  arriving  at  the  Obihiro  congrega- 
tion for  the  conference  admired  the  row  of 
tall  white  birch  trees  which  are  the  same  age 
as  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church.  Older 
persons  noted  the  overflowing  parking  lot 
which  represents  a now  prosperous  Japan 
and  a church  dominated  by  young  families. 
The  parking  lot  was  barely  used  25  years 
ago,  they  said,  when  cars  weren’t  as  plenti- 
ful and  the  church  was  largely  composed  of 
high  school  and  college  students  and  young 
working  people. 

The  life  of  the  Japan  Mennonite  Church, 
then,  spans  a period  of  history  which  saw 
Japan  go  from  postwar  hardship  and  confu- 
sion to  unprecedented  prosperity  and  ma- 
terialism as  the  world’s  third  greatest  eco- 


nomic power. 

With  all  of  its  congregations  in  Hokkaido, 
JMC  is  one  of  the  five  Mennonite-related 
church  organizations  in  Japan.  The  General 
Conference  Mennonites  are  centered  in  the 
southern  island  of  Kyushu,  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  are  located  primarily  in  the  Osaka 
area,  and  the  Brethren  in  Christ  are  situated 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  main  island  of 
Honshu.  The  fourth  group  is  an  inter-Men- 
nonite  association  of  congregations  in  the 
Tokyo  area. — Steve  C.  Shenk 

Pilots  fellowship  in  Harper 

The  First  Annual  Christian  Pilots’  Fly-In 
Fellowship  held  on  Oct.  24  at  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  Harper,  Kan. 
was  a success.  Twenty-three  airplanes  con- 
verged on  Deweze  Airfield  just  south  of  the 
church.  Pilots  and  their  passengers  were 
greeted  by  a huge  Welcome  sign  at  the  end 
of  the  runway.  Although  the  weather 
threatened  to  be  uncooperative,  incoming 
pilots  reported  improving  conditions  from 
all  points. 

Over  50  persons  representing  the  Church 
of  God,  Christian  Church,  Mennonite,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  Methodist,  and  Baptists  at- 
tended Sunday  school  and  a worship  service 
along  with  the  usual  Sunday  morning  con- 
gregation at  Pleasant  Valley.  Robert  Zehr 
spoke  on  the  subject  “Flight  Plan  Heaven, 
or  Touch  and  Go  Near  Jericho.  ” 

At  noon  the  local  pilots  and  their  families 
entertained  the  fly-in  guests  with  a chili 
soup  lunch.  After  lunch,  introductions  were 
shared  around  the  tables.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  the  flying  expertise  and  aspirations 
represented.  Everything  from  instructors, 
airline  pilots,  FA  Safety  Advisers  to  private 
pilots,  students,  and  jungle  missionary  pilots 
were  there. 
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After  introductions,  the  newest  pilot  was 
reeognized,  Ed  Hill,  Anthon\’,  Kan.,  who 
received  his  private  pilot  license  in  August 
1976  w as  presented  a book  / Learned  About 
Flying  from  That.  Bob  Holder  of  Norvich, 
Kan.,  recei\  ed  the  book  Soaring  in  America 
for  ha\'ing  held  his  license  longer  than 
aiuone  present.  He  was  licensed  in  1946. 

A license  plate  Ed  Rather  Be  Flying” 
was  given  to  Miss  Lynn  Kent  from  Joplin, 
Mo.  She  was  the  pilot  from  the  farthest 
point.  Miss  Kent  is  an  aviation  instructor. 
Jake  Friesen,  director  of  Aviation  School  at 
Hesston  College,  Hesston,  Kan.,  described 
the  training  program  at  Hesston. 

Eldon  Larsen,  a Missionary  Aviation 
Fellowship  pilot,  presented  the  work  of 
M.AF  by  means  of  a filmstrip.  Representa- 
tives of  Project  Partner  in  Wichita  attended 
and  shared  some  of  the  things  for  which 
they  are  usiiig  the  airplane  as  Christian  pi- 
lots. Delmar  Hostetler  showed  some  home 
movies  on  his  experience  with  home  built 
airplanes. 

.At  about  3:00  p.m.  airplanes  began  to 
leave  the  airstrip.  It  had  been  a successful 
and  exciting  day.  Everyone  present  agreed 
that  this  should  become  an  annual  event. 

Southeast  Convention 
builds  mission  strategy 

The  Southeast  Mennonite  Convention 
comprises  some  20  churches  scattered  from 
South  Carolina  to  southern  Florida.  Or- 
ganized in  1968  for  mission  purposes,  it  was 
first  made  up  of  congregations  tied  to 
several  district  conferences  in  other  parts  of 
the  C.S.  However,  the  convention  is  begin- 
ning to  function  like  a district  conference  for 
its  own  area  and  has  become  a member  of 
Region  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  s annual 
assembly  on  Oct.  29-31  listened  to  ad- 
dresses, heard  reports,  adopted  (with  some 
dissent)  a budget  calling  for  $38  per 
member  for  convention  work,  and  asked 
themselves  what  strategies  should  be  used  to 
advance  church  building  in  the  area. 

In  the  consensus-building  exercise 
directed  by  field  worker  Martin  Lehman, 
delegates  w orked  in  small  groups  to  consider 
goals  for  growth  and  methods  for  nurture. 
“Should  the  convention  promote  the  plant- 
ing of  new  churches?  asked  the  question- 
naire. Everyone  of  the  groups  said  “yes.” 

“How  many  new  churches  should  be 
planted  in  1977?  Here  there  was  less 
agreement.  One  group  envisioned  one  new 
church;  four  groups,  two  churches;  two 
groups  saw  three  churches;  and  one,  four 
churches. 

On  methods  of  church  planting  there  was 
also  some  divergence,  though  all  agreed  it 
would  be  good  to  “ask  each  church  with 
more  than  100  members  to  begin  an  out- 
post.’ ” 


In  a closing  address,  Mennonite  General 
Assembly  Moderator  Edward  Stoltzfus 
urged  the  cotivention  to  use  the  Mennonites 
in  given  areas  as  the  nuclei  for  new  con- 
gregations. Nothing  in  our  theology  hinders 
this,  he  insisted.  Two  things  hold  us  back:  1) 
We  think  we  must  have  money  to  organize  a 
congregation.  2)  We  think  there  must  be  a 
pastor.  Neither  one,  he  held,  is  really 
necessary. 

The  convention  assembly  closed  with  a 
consecration  service  for  officers  and  for  all 
convention  members  present. — Daniel 
Hertzler 

Phasing  out^  Vietnamese 
on  their  own 

“They  have  mouths  that  cannot 
speak  . . . ears  that  do  not  hear.  ” For  many 
Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  U.S.  the 
psalmist  s description  takes  on  a literal 
meaning.  Struggling  with  language  and 
cultural  barriers,  they  find  it  hard  to  speak 
in  a strange  language  for  a job  interview  or 
understand  what  the  doctor  tells  them  in  his 
office. 

The  Vietnamese  Refugee  Ministries 
Program  with  a staff  of  two  people  has  tried 
over  the  past  year  to  help  Vietnamese  with 
Mennonite  and  other  sponsors  overcome 
language  and  cultural  barriers.  Don 
Sensenig  helps  with  special  problems  in 
finding  jobs,  changing  residences,  and  ap- 
plying for  social  services.  Pastor  Tran  Xuan 
Quang  translates,  prepares,  and  mails 
Indochina  News  Notes,  a newsletter  for 
Vietnamese.  One  fourth  of  their  support 
comes  from  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
U.S.  Ministries  and  three  fourths  from  the 
Eastern  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

With  partial  funds  from  Church  World 
Service,  a sponsorship  agency,  Sensenig 


helped  one  man  buy  a car  so  he  could  look 
for  a jot)  after  he  had  moved  from  his 
sponsor  s home.  Through  CWS  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Program  government 
money  is  available  to  people  like  this  man 
until  September  1977. 

Sensenig  and  Quang  try  to  make 
Vietnamese  aware  of  opportunities  for  jobs, 
education,  and  special  help  like  the  CWS 
funds.  Sensenig  helps  some  apply  for  Medi- 
caid, public  assistance,  food  stamps,  or  spe- 
cial classes  when  they  are  needed. 

In  response  to  a request,  Sensenig  and 
Quang  recently  visited  a group  of  people 
who  all  had  sponsored  members  of  an 
extended  Vietnamese  family.  The  sponsors’ 
concern:  How  can  we  share  our  faith,  given 
the  language  and  cultural  barriers?  Sensenig 
and  Quang  spent  time  in  the  Vietnamese 
homes  to  hear  their  concerns  and  then  met 
with  the  sponsors  again  to  share  those 
concerns.  The  group  expressed  interest  in 
having  them  continue  visits  on  a regular 
basis. 

Some  of  the  Vietnamese  feel  isolated  in 
the  U.S.,  especially  vs  .^mcii  who  do  not  work 
or  have  come  without  cneir  husbands.  All 
are  concerned  about  their  homeland.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  situation  is  for  their 
friends  and  relatives  who  stayed  behind.  Al- 
most all  the  people  Quang  and  Sensenig 
have  talked  to  hang  onto  the  hope  that  one 
day  they  will  go  back  to  Vietnam  to  visit. 
Many  older  people  are  satisfied  that  their 
children  will  be  cared  for  in  the  United 
States.  They  themselves  want  to  go  back  to 
their  homeland  for  their  last  years. 

Yet  the  refugees  will  find  a different 
world  from  the  Vietnam  they  left,  if  that  re- 
mote possibility  comes  true.  “Here  we  go 
this  way.  Pastor  Quang  says  pointing  to  the 
right.  Gesturing  to  the  left  he  says,  “There 
they  go  this  way. 

To  present  small  pictures  of  the  world 
they  left  behind.  Pastor  Quang  translates, 
prepares,  and  mails  Indochina  News  Notes 
for  refugees.  The  eight-page  monthly 
newsletter  contains  letters  from  Vietnam 
and  news  briefs  on  the  situation  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand  (where  there  are  still 
70,000  Laotian  refugees),  and  Vietnam. 

“We  try  to  present  pictures,”  Quang  says. 
Since  he  cannot  present  a total  view  of  the 
Indochinese  situation,  he  picks  out  smaller 
verbal  images  from  news  services  and 
American  newspapers  for  translation.  Be- 
cause now  there  are  more  sources  from 
which  Vietnamese  can  gather  reliable 
Indochinese  news.  News  Notes  will  be  dis- 
continued after  several  issues. 

By  now  the  majority  of  the  refugees  are 
self-supporting.  The  calls  from  them  for  spe- 
cial help  are  diminishing.  Because  Sensenig 
and  Quang  expect  this  trend  to  continue  the 
present  program  has  been  projected  only 
until  the  end  of  summer  1977.  This  proposal 
was  accepted  at  the  MCC  U.S.  Ministries 
meeting  on  Oct.  4 and  5. 
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student  workers  affirm 
campus  Christian 
presence 

Ten  persons  whose  job  descriptions  define 
that  they  relate  with  students  on  non-Men- 
nonite  campuses  met  in  Indianapolis  on 
Oet.  9. 

“The  gathering  was  another  first  for  Men- 
nonite  Student  Services,’  said  convener 
Hubert  L,  Brown,  "the  first  time  employed 
student  workers  assembled  by  themselves.  ” 

Without  structured  agenda,  the  par- 
ticipants came  together  to  learn  from  one 
another  coneerning  their  common  task. 

As  a part  of  the  church  in  mission,  they 
agreed,  Mennonite  Student  Services  must 
take  the  offensive  in  the  world  of  ideas,  “af- 
firming the  campus  and  the  validity  of 
campus  Christian  presence. 

"We  dare  not  let  young  Christians  assume 
that  the  Christian  community  does  not  have 
a contribution  to  make  in  the  intellectual 
process,  emphasized  Jim  Pankratz  from 
Winnipeg. 

Hubert  Brown  suggested  that  the  work  of 
a student  services  staffer  is  not  answered  by 
a long  list  of  job  description  tasks,  but 
"worked  out  by  student  services  praeti- 
tioners  relating  to  each  other.  He  went  on 
to  describe  a "eollegial  model  for  ministry 
with  students  and  young  adults. 

' rhe  nature  of  ministry  is  such,  he  said, 
"that  it  needs  to  be  shared  with  the  whole 
people  of  God.  This  process  of  sharing  is  the 
underlying  framework  for  a collegial 
model. 

“Ours  is  an  equipping  ministry,  a 
ministry  of  sharing,  providing  resources,  of 
ehallenging,  researehing,  e.xperimenting, 
and  contributing  to  the  totality  of  nurture 
for  God  s people.  Brown  underscored. 

The  campus  workers  committed 
themselves  afresh,  in  their  words,  “to  a 
faithfulness  which  frees  us  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions which  alive,  energetic  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  asking. 

Asia  churches  plan  1977 
work  camp  in  Philippines 

The  1977  Asia  Mennonite  Work  Camp  is 
scheduled  for  April  11-25,  immediately 
following  Easter,  in  the  Philippines. 

Conference  Work  Camp  Director  Carl  C. 
Beck,  self-supporting  overseas  associate  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  in  Tokyo,  was 
in  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan  in  late  Sep- 
tember to  complete  plans.  Samuel  Sacapano 
is  local  work  camp  director. 

Most  of  the  activity  will  occur  in  Penta- 
bangan,  a developing  town  in  the  east  coast 
mountain  area  about  five  hours  by  bus 
northeast  of  Manila.  A young,  growing 
Mennonite  community  is  located  in  Penta- 
bangan.  Campers  will  fellowship  with  Men- 


Service  still  big  with  Mennos 


Twenty-three  Voluntary  Service  workers 
left  for  service  assignments  on  Oct.  24  after 
a week  of  orientation  in  Elkhart,  Ind.  This 
orientation,  the  last  for  1976,  brought  the 
total  number  of  new  workers  assigned  this 
year  to  204.  Several  more  new  VSers  are  ex- 
peeted  to  begin  assignments  before  the 
year  s end. 

Back  row  (left  to  right):  Kevin  Phillips, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Ramon  Rosario,  Rio  Peidras,  P.  R. 
(unassigned);  Ivan  Emke,  Stratford,  Ont.,  to 
Columbus,  Ohio;  llene  Aamodt,  Hubbard, 
Ore.  (unassigned);  Melchoir  Pros,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  to  Champaign-Urbana,  III.;  and  Randy 
Wilcox,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 
(Eellowship  House). 

Third  row:  Annamary  and  John  Kennell, 


Sarasota,  Pla.,  to  La  Junta,  Colo.;  Sandra 
Weldy,  Wakarusa,  Ind.,  to  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Kathleen  Moshier,  Castorland,  N.Y.,  to 
Tueson,  Ariz.;  and  Esther  and  Paul  Erb, 
Washington,  111.,  to  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Second  row:  Orva  and  Pern  Helmuth, 
Arthur,  111.,  to  Central  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Roy 
and  Alice  Martin,  Minot,  N.D.,  to 
Greencroft  Center,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  and  Mark 
and  Connie  Holsopple,  Archbold,  Ohio,  to 
Mobile  Builders  Unit. 

First  row:  Denise  Johnson,  Middlebury, 
Ind.,  to  Champaign-Urbana,  111.;  Dawn 
Castner,  Belvidere,  N.J.,  to  Downey,  Calif.; 
Gerald  and  Danette  Miller,  Middlebury, 
Inch,  to  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  and  Keith 
Swartzentruber,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Eureka,  111. 


nonite  churches  in  the  Laguna  area  south  of 
Manila  on  the  final  weekend. 

In  addition  to  the  host  country,  par- 
ticipants have  been  invited  from  Japan, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
India,  Bangladesh,  and  Vietnam. 

Work  campers  are  expeeted  to  be  active 
Christians,  single  between  19  and  30,  and 
related  to  the  Mennonite  faith  community. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  do  hard  manual 
work  and  communicate  in  English. 

North  Ameriean  Mennonites  relate  to  the 
Asia  Work  Camp  through  the  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries  and  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  who  provide  a grant 
toward  camp  expenses. 


DIscipleshIp,  openness  at 
EMC 

“My  prayer  is  that  we  will  move  toward 
authentic  spirituality  and  a new  awareness 
that  following  Jesus  Christ  is  worth  the  pain 
and  the  cost  involved,  Peter  B.  Wiebe  told 
the  Eastern  Mennonite  College  community 
at  the  start  of  Fall  Spiritual  Life  Week.  The 


Peter  B.  Wiebe 


meetings  were  held  Oct.  11-15  in  EMC’s 
chapel-auditorium. 

Wiebe,  the  pastor  of  Oak  Grove  Men- 
nonite Church,  Smithville,  Ohio,  spoke  five 
times  on  “Christian  discipleship  ’ and  em- 
phasized “the  kind  of  commitment  Christ 
commands. 

EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger 
continued  the  series  with  messages  on  faith, 
forgiveness,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  called 
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helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 


faith  “an  individual’s  response  to  the  evi- 
dence of  God  and  asserted  that  “it  takes 
more  effort  not  to  believe  than  to  believe.  ” 

One  result  of  the  special  meetings  is  “the 
increased  openness  on  campus,  ” Brunk 
noted.  “We  are  more  aware  than  before  that 
we  are  brothers  and  sisters  and  that  a mutual 
devotion  binds  us  together,  ’ he  said. 

Tidewater  Virginians 
celebrate  Thanksgiving 
with  view  to  heritage 

The  Denbigh-Newport  News  area  Men- 
nonite  churches  have  invited  Arnold  and 
Rhoda  Cressman  and  Jan  and  Barbara 
Gleysteen  and  their  families  to  help 
celebrate  Thanksgiving  with  a “potpourri  of 
Mennonitica,”  according  to  Gleysteen.  The 
weekend  is  perceived  as  a “chapter  2 ’ to  an 
earlier  Anabaptist  Heritage  emphasis 
conducted  by  Gleysteen  in  the  spring  of 
1975.  John  David  and  Esther  Mable  Yoder, 
of  Denbigh,  are  serving  as  coordinators. 

The  weekend  will  include  a mixture  of 
lectures  and  activities,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal. There  will  be  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  a visit  to  the  Mennonite  families  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  by  Jan  and  Arnold. 
Their  families  will  provide  stories  and  music 
for  the  children  and  the  whole  congregation. 

The  1527  Schleitheim  confession  and 
issues  facing  the  church  today  will  also  be  in 
focus,  along  with  a discussion  on  the  theme 
of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

The  meetings  to  be  held  at  the  Tidewater 
churches  reflect  a growing  interest  among 
the  Mennonite  churches  in  North  America 
in  their  history. 

Yoder  s address  for  information  eoncern- 
ing  the  program  is  594  Colony  Road, 
Newport  News,  VA  23602;  or  phone  (804) 
874-7166. 

Women's  gifts  discussed 

Using  the  resources  of  women  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  Oct.  3 meeting  of  the  Women 
in  U.S.  Ministries  committee.  The  five- 
member  committee  met  in  Chicago  to 
provide  program  and  personnel  suggestions 
to  involve  more  women  in  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  U.S.  Ministries. 

The  committee  saw  a need  for  women  in 
the  Mennonite  constituency  to  become 
aware  of  their  gifts  in  leadership  and  deci- 
sion-making. They  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  U.S.  Ministries  assignments  which 
give  women  room  to  take  on  more  responsi- 
bility. 

Because  several  U.S.  Ministries  programs 
such  as  preventive  health  care.  Girls  Club, 
and  day-care  centers  help  mothers  and 
young  women  the  committee  encouraged 
the  development  of  more  opportunities  for 
women  volunteers  in  these  areas. 


PERSON  RESOURCES 
A guided  “singing  tour”  through  The  Men- 
nonite Hijmnal  with  Roy  D.  Roth,  a 
presentation  on  “Civil  Religion:  Myths  and 
Realities’  by  Al  Keim,  or  a talk  on  “Chris- 
tian Lifestyle  in  a Hungry  World’’  by 
Kenton  Brubaker  are  just  three  of  many  op- 
tions currently  being  offered  to  congrega- 
tions by  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  Eor  further  information 
about  the  availability  of  EMC  faculty 
members  to  share  with  your  congregation  on 
a variety  of  topics,  write  to  Norman 
Derstine,  Church  Relations,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College,  Harrisonburg,  VA  22801. 

With  the  Foundation  Series  as  backdrop, 
Anne  Neufeld  Rupp  (“Ask  Anne’  in 
Builder)  and  Richard  C.  Detweiler  will  serve 
as  primary  resource  persons  at  the  annual 
Sunday  School  Superintendents  and 
Teachers  Seminar  Jan.  7-9  at  Laurelville. 
Make  plans  now  to  attend.  To  register,  or  for 
more  information,  write  Arnold  Cressman, 
Laurelville  Mennonite  Church  Center,  Rt. 
5,  Box  145,  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA  15666. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 
Three  Assembly  75  summary  statements 
are  now  available  in  b'A"  by  8V2"  booklet 
form.  These  statements  can  be  helpful  as 
congregational  handouts  and  as  sources  for 
sermon-building  or  discussion:  “Biblical 
Understandings  Concerning  Women  and 
Men  ” ($1.00  per  dozen),  “Amnesty  ” ($.90/ 
dz. ),  and  “Abortion’  ($1.00/dz.).  Order 
from  David  Cressman,  Mennonite  Pid:)lish- 
ing  House,  616  Walnut  Ave.,  Scottdale,  PA 
15683. 

A very  practical  resource  for  congrega- 
tional planning  in  the  area  of  family  life 
education  is  a new  80-page  booklet  called 
Toward  Better  Families,  1976,  “a  manual 
for  comprehensive  church  planning.  Pre- 
pared by  PhDs  Sheldon  Louthan  and  Grant 
Martin,  the  manual  sells  for  $4.95  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Barclay  Press, 
New  berg,  OR  97132. 

Although  no  slick  formulas  can  guarantee 
loving  relationships,  John  Powell  shines 
some  light  into  this  area  of  universal  human 
need  in  three  sensitively  written  books:  Why 
Am  I Afraid  to  Tell  You  Who  I Am?  Why 
Am  I Afraid  to  Love?  and  The  Secret  of 
Staying  in  Love.  Highly  recommended  by 
Mennonite  counselor-teacher-writer  David 


Augsburger,  these  books  are  available  at 
most  Provident  and  other  Christian  book- 
stores or  by  writing  to  Argus  Press,  Chicago, 
IL  60657. 


AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 
Dad  and  Mom  are  also  husband  and  wife; 
how  do  these  roles  fit  together?  Two  film- 
strip sets  from  Parents’  Magazine  Films  ex- 
plore both  of  these  dimensions.  Entitled  The 
Growing  Parent  and  Family  Relationships. 
both  sets  contain  five  color  filmstrips  rang- 
ing in  length  from  5:53  (“Love  Takes  on  a 
New  Meaning  ”)  to  1 1 :08  (“Belonging  to  the 
Community’’).  Rental:  $5  per  set.  Order 
from  MBCM  Audiovisuals,  Box  1245, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Ernest  Sam,  the  Caring  Box  puppet,  an- 
nounces four  new  children  s Caring  Projects 
which  Sunday  schools  might  wish  to  use: 
“Invitation  to  Live,’  “A  Teacher  for 
Children  of  Overseas  Workers  in  Israel, 
’’Hugs  for  Grandpas  and  Grandmas  and 
“Out-Spokin — a Way  to  Crow.  In  these 
projects  Ernest  Sam  introduces  a new  pup- 
pet friend,  John  Layman,  who  shows  that 
giving  money  is  not  the  only  way  to  care. 
Cost  for  the  set  of  four:  $2  (includes 
teacher’s  kit,  four  12-frame  filmslips,  poster, 
and  samples  of  children  s materials).  Write: 
Caring  Projects,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Portraying  a tough-tender  relationship 

between  a 15-year-old  Spanish-speaking  mi- 
grant worker  and  an  Anglo  phone  re- 
pairman. “Angel  and  Big  Joe  is  an  ex- 
cellent 26-minute  color  motion  picture. 
Produced  in  1975  by  Learning  Corporation 
of  America,  the  film  demonstrates  that 
human  caring  can  erase  cultural  boundaries. 
Rental:  $10.  Order  from  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Resource  nmterials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 
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Counselors  briefed 
on  EMC  program 

(iiiiclance  counselors  from  ten  Christian 
seeonclar}’  schools  attended  a special 
orientation  session  Oct.  6-8  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College. 

'I'he  group  received  information  on 
EMC  s academic  programs,  financial  aid 
plans,  student  life,  and  campus  facilities. 
The\'  also  met  with  department  heads, 


heard  an  address  on  “the  role  of  Christian 
colleges  in  higher  education  ’ by  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger,  and  took  part  in  a 
forum  with  student  leaders. 

EMC  s office  of  admissions  hosted  the 
meeting.  J.  David  Yoder,  admissions  direc- 
tor, said  the  counselors’  orientation  was  part 
of  a coordinated  program  among  the  three 
Mennonite  colleges.  Hesston  College  will 
host  the  Mennonite  high  school  principals 
and  Coshen  will  host  a group  of  teachers, 
and  next  year  the  three  groups  will  rotate.’’ 


mennoscope 


College  juniors  and  seniors  and  graduate 
students  pursuing  studies  in  the  area  of 
mental  health  will  be  eligible  for 
scholarships  from  Mennonite  Mental  Health 
Services  and  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee s Department  of  U.S.  Ministries  in  the 
academic  year  1977-78.  Each  of  the  four 
scholarships  is  worth  $500  annually. 
Requests  for  information  should  be  sent  to 
that  organization  at  4905  N.  West  Ave., 
Suite  118,  Eresno,  CA  93705. 

The  annual  "Holy  City  reunion  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  College  alumni  and 
friends  will  be  held  at  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  on  Dec.  4,  at  7:30  p.m.  Par- 
ticipants are  invited  to  bring  the  Holy  City 
and  Master  Choruses. 

Harvey  J.  Miller,  Eastern  Board 
missionary  serving  in  Luxembourg,  is  hospi- 
talized in  Homburg/Saar,  Germany,  with 
non-operable  intestinal  cancer.  The  family 
would  appreciate  your  prayers. 

The  North  Goshen  Mennonite  Church, 
Goshen,  Ind,,  announces  40th  anniversary 
celebrations  and  a homecoming  for  Dec.  5. 
Services  vs  ill  be  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  2:00  p.m., 
with  a carry-in  dinner  at  noon.  Speakers  in- 
clude J.  C.  Wenger,  Russell  Krabill,  and 
Don  Brenneman.  Former  members  and 
friends  are  invited. 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Sem- 
inaries enrollment  is  up  14  percent  with 
192  students,  a record  high.  The  most  dra- 
matic increase  is  among  women  students.  In 
1972,  there  were  16  women  taking  classes. 
This  school  year  there  are  63  women 
enrolled.  Many  of  the  students  have  had  sig- 
nificant service  experience  in  countries  out- 
side North  America. 

A five-filmstrip  set,  entitled  A World 
Hungry,  is  now  available  from  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  The  five 
filmstrips,  to  be  used  in  sequence,  are  based 
on  the  work  of  C.  Dean  P’reudenberger,  an 
agronomist  and  theologian  who  through 
manv'  years  in  Africa  has  learned  firsthand 
the  struggles  of  hungry  people.  The  set  in- 
cludes an  overview  booklet  and  scripts. 


Ten  principals  from  Mennonite  high 
schools  visited  the  Hesston  College  campus 
during  Oct.  24-26.  As  guests  of  the  college 
they  toured  the  campus,  visited  Foundation 
Studies  D-groups,  and  received  a basic 
orientation  to  the  college  and  its  programs. 
This  marks  the  first  time  that  the  Mennonite 
principals  have  formally  visited  Hesston. 
Along  with  scheduled  activities  the  prin- 
cipals had  time  to  see  the  students  from 
their  high  schools.  The  principals,  who 
constitute  the  Mennonite  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Council  also  held  their  annual  meeting 
while  on  the  campus. 

Straight  Mark,  the 
seventeenth  juvenile 
novel  by  Herald 
Press  s most  prolific 
author,  Dorothy 

Hamilton,  protests 

the  use  of  drugs  by 
young  teenagers.  Her 
story  provides  a 
model  for  construc- 
tive student/teacher  \ 

response  by  nonusers 

in  a school  where  Dorothy  Hamilton 
drugs  are  being  passed. 

"I  m painfully  aware  that  the  drug  pro- 
blem is  real  even  in  junior  high  schools, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  says. 

On  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement  in 
early  October,  Florence  and  Roy  Kreider, 
working  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  were  invited  to  spend  the 
24-hours  with  a Jewish  Christian  family. 
“We,  too,  fasted  and  prayed,  ’ wrote  Roy, 
“and  related  with  some  of  the  synagogue  at- 
tenders,  drawing  them  out  on  the  meaning 
of  all  they  were  experiencing.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fast  we  went  to  a nearby  syna- 
gogue to  hear  the  climactic  affirmations  of 
faith  and  the  blowing  of  the  shofar  signaling 
the  end  of  the  day.  These  special  days  are 
marvelous  opportunities  to  open  the  deep 
things  from  Him  who  was  tabernacled 
among  us.  ’ 

Change  and  uncertainty  are  two  real 


facts  of  life  in  Jamaica  today,  according  to 
Richard  Tyson,  pastor  of  the  Bethel  con- 
gregation in  Mandeville.  He,  his  wife, 
Verna,  and  son,  Sherman,  spoke  to  the  staff 
of  Mennonite  Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  21,  while  on  a fraternal  visit  to  the 
States.  Much  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
present  situation  arises  out  of  upcoming 
elections  and  the  attempts  of  political 
parties  to  regain  or  retain  power. 

Following  two  years  with  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  at  the  United  Mission  to 
Nepal  hospital  in  Tansen,  Fyrne  and 
Jonathan  Yoder  returned  to  their  home  at 
900  Leroy  Ave.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  12. 

Two  30-second  "Invitation  to  Live  ” tele- 
vision spots  are  in  final  stage  of  production. 
To  be  released  in  early  January  1977,  the 
spots  are  part  of  a multimedia  campaign 
designed  to  encourage  persons  to  “reach  out 
and  be  a friend’  to  those  who  are  lonely. 
Radio  spots,  ads,  a Media  Resource  Manual, 
transit  cards,  and  paperback  books  are  also 
part  of  the  campaign.  “ Invitation  to  Live’’  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  Mennonites  and  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Paul  M.  Roth,  counseling  pastor  and 
Home  Bible  Studies  director  of  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  returned 
home  from  the  hospital  on  Oct.  14  and 
continues  to  convalesce  following  a heart  at- 
tack. He  expresses  appreciation  to  all  who 
remembered  him  in  thought  and  prayer. 

Station  acceptance  of  the  first  set  of  radio 
spots  on  the  " Invitation  to  Live’  campaign 
is  unusually  strong  reported  Lois  Hertzler  of 
Mennonite  Media  Services.  During  the  first 
three  weeks,  354  U.S.  stations  reported  that 
they  would  use  the  spots.  “As  many  as  fifty 
responses  a day  are  coming  in  so  the  total  is 
certain  to  rise  in  the  next  weeks,  ” Hertzler 
reports.  So  far  111  stations  have  said  they 
will  use  the  supplementary  live  copy;  73  will 
use  the  editorials.  The  disc  includes  six  spots 
that  encourage  persons  to  “reach  out  and  be 
a friend  ’ to  those  who  are  lonely. 

Etril  J.  Leinbach,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Mennonite  Church  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  retired  from  the  active 
pastorate.  A farewell  dinner  was  served  at 
the  congregation  s fellowship  hall  on  Sept. 
26.  The  Leinbachs  were  given  money  to 
help  them  visit  their  son  Dale  and  family  in 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  Currently  they 
are  serving  an  interim  pastorate  at  the 
Benton  Mennonite  Church  near  Goshen, 
Ind.  Their  address  is:  15350  CR  44,  R.  4, 
Goshen,  IN  46526,  and  phone  (219)  642- 
3245. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  10  at  2:00  p.m.,  at  the 
Burkeland  Mennonite  Church,  Waynes- 
boro, Ga.,  Gerald  Eshleman  was  chosen  by 
lot  and  ordained  as  minister  for  the 
Hephzibah  congregation.  Lloyd  Horst 
preached  the  ordination  message,  “The 
Minister,  a Man  of  Faith”  Earl  Hartzler, 
minister  at  Hephzibah,  had  the  devotions 
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and  Howard  Brubaker  gave  the  ordination 
charge. 

Special  meetings:  Milo  Kauffman, 

Hesston,  Kan.,  at  Metamora,  111.,  Nov.  10- 
14.  William  R.  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind., 
at  First  Mennonite,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  Nov. 
7-10.  Bill  Detweiler,  Kidron,  Ohio,  at  Zion, 
.Archbold,  Ohio,  Nov,  21-24. 

New'  members  by  baptism:  nine  at  Zion, 
Broadway,  \'a.;  four  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Clover- 
dale,  Ohio;  ten  at  Tavistock,  Out. 

Change  of  address:  Leo  J.  Yoder  from 
Nazareth,  Ethiopia,  to  ALERT,  Box  165, 
.Addis  .Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Ralph  Myers  from 
Grants  Pass,  Ore.,  to  R.  1,  Box  3482,  Sweet 
Home,  OR  97386.  Wellington  K.  Alderfer 
from  Bridgewater  Corners,  AT.,  to  105  Kulp 
Road,  Harleysville,  PA  19438. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

May  I.  as  an  outsider  (i.e.,  a Quaker)  speak  a 
word  in  defense  of  niy  friend  and  former  student, 
Le\i  Miller?  In  his  controversial  article  ("Mating 
in  the  Faith.”  Aug.  31 ) he  was,  1 think,  making  at 
least  by  implication  two  points:  That  interfaith 
marriages  bring  tensions  into  the  marriage  which 
ma>  have  serious  results;  that  our  attitude  tow  ard 
such  marriages  is  a measure  of  our  valuing  of  the 
distinctives  of  our  group. 

.An  example:  1 knew  of  a marriage  between  a 
young  Lutheran  minister  and  a Quaker  girl. 
Before  the  marriage  apparently  each  entertained 
the  expectation  that  the  other  would  change  his/ 
her  convictions  at  least  enough  to  make  a stable 
marriage.  But  neither  was  so  pliable,  and  after 
some  \ears  he  left  the  ministry,  giving  as  one 
reason  his  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  a suc- 
cessful Lutheran  minister  while  his  wife  on 
various  private  and  semipublic  occasions  spoke 
for  a theology  and  lifest)  le  different  from  his. 

l.evi  is  saying  that  some  degree  of  tension  is 
bound  to  exist  in  marriages  between  two  persons 
w ith  seriously — note  that  word — different  convic- 
tions. The  result  will  be  either  a marriage  with 
continuing  disagreement  and  perhaps  quarrels  or 
the  surrender  of  one  partner.  And  Levi  is  asking 
w hether  we  want  such  tension  or  such  surrender. 
Do  you  as  Anabaptists  w'ant  your  children  in  such 
marriages,  with  tension  over  your  beliefs  about 
the  nature  of  the  church,  of  a simple  lifestyle,  of 
the  ethic  of  love  and  nonresistance?  Do  you  want 
them  surrendered,  and  your  grandsons  marching 
cheerfullv  awav  to  battle? — L.  A,  King,  Norwich, 
Ohio. 


I think  I understood  Levi  Miller’s  burden  in 
"Mating  in  the  Faith,  but  I was  born  into  a Men- 
nonite family.  1 joined  the  Mennonite  Church  as  a 
youth.  I am  a Mennonite  sheep!  And  so  Levi  fed 
me.  But  what  about  the  other  beloved  sheep  that 
somehow  found  their  w'ay  into  the  fold?  Bro. 
Miller  communicated  to  them  a very  narrow, 
sectarianism  bordering  on  bigotry.  If  he  would 
have  used  a couple  or  at  least  one  good  illustration 
at  the  beginning,  the  other  sheep  would  have 
understood  the  burden  also. 

1 received  plenty  of  static  from  "Mating  in  the 
Faith  here  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  For 
28  years  I have  been  embarrassed  by  good  articles 
written  to  the  Mennonite  flock  but  unintelligible 
to  the  other  sheep.  Please,  when  the  Lord  lays  a 
burden  on  your  hearts  to  write,  include  the  whole 
flock. — Willard  Handrich,  Grand  Marais,  Mich. 


1 would  like  to  comment  on  the  good  article  by 
Abraham  Schmitt,  "Depression:  Emotionally 

Helpless  Christians  (Oct.  5).  I was  made  to  think 
of  the  statement  by  Jesus  in  John  16:33,  "These 
things  I have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye 
might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulations:  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I have  over- 
come the  world.  This  article  and  my  own 
observations  suggest  that  many  of  us  fail  to  nope 
with  the  troubles  and  trials  of  life,  despite  Jesus’ 
words  of  victory  and  hope. 

Many  of  our  brethren  know  a lot  about  certain 
portions  of  the  Bible  and  how  their  congregation 
interprets  and  applies  them,  but  there  is  a lot  of 
confusion  on  how  to  relate  the  emotional  and 
physical  to  the  spiritual.  1 have  overheard  state- 
ments like,  "If  a person  is  all  right  spiritually  his 
emotional  problems  will  be  solved,  a glib  "Jesus 
is  the  answer,’  or  "You  have  sin  in  your  life,  that 
is  why  you  have  problems,  ” or  sneeringly,  "He  or 
she  is  just  a little  loony. 

1 desire  those  who  contribute  these  enlighten- 
ing articles  to  give  us  more  of  the  same  to  help  us 
rightfully  integrate  the  components  of  our  per- 
sonalities. Fifty-three  percent  of  Christians  suffer- 
ing from  depression  is  very  high.  There  is  a need 
for  wholeness. — Peter  Weaver,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


1 am  writing  in  response  to  the  article, 
"Depression:  FimotionalK  Helpless  Christians.  ” 
by  Abraham  Schmitt  (Oct.  5).  I have  been  a 
victim  of  manic-depression  psychosis  and  I have 
suffered  months,  yes,  years  of  depression,  deep 
depression,  and  only  God  and  medication  kept  me 
functional  during  those  periods  of  depression. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  during  a depression  1 
suffered  severe  mental  anguish,  struggling  with 
the  thought  that  the  depression  was  caused  by 
suppressed  emotions,  etc.,  etc.,  as  Schmitt  sug- 
gests in  his  article — 1 could  not  understand  how 
this  could  be  as  I had  never  been  a person  to 
anger  or  to  feel  hostile  readily,  and  if  and  when  I 
did  have  any  of  those  feelings  1 would  im- 
mediately ask  God  to  forgive  me  and  to  replace  it 
with  His  love.  1 would  accept  His  forgiveness  and 
1 could  not  see  why  they  would  still  have  adverse 
effect  on  my  mood.  4'o  believe  this,  made  me  feel 
that  I was  not  really  a creature  of  choice  but  was  a 
victim  of  the  unpleasant  things  which  1 had  felt 
and  experienced  in  my  past  life. 

In  December  1965,  my  husband  and  1 agreed 
that  I should  be  admitted  to  a private  psychiatric 
hospital  for  tests  and  treatment.  When  the  psy- 
chiatrist came  to  my  room  he  asked  me  why  I 
came  to  the  hospital.  I answered,  “1  am  so 
depressed  and  I think  a Christian  should  be 
happy."  The  doctor  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes 
and  asked  me,  "Do  you  think  a Christian  should 
not  have  diabetes?"  I thought  a bit  and  slowly 
said.  "No.  ” He  then  said,  "’Mrs.  Layman,  you 
must  accept  this  illness  as  a diabetic  has  to  accept 
diabetes.  You  must  stop  blaming  yourself.’  1 
asked  him  if  he  thought  that  it  was  not  caused  by 
things  1 had  felt  and  experienced  in  my  past  years. 
He  said  he  did  not  hold  to  that  school  of  thought 
and  said  it  was  a disease  of  mood.  At  that  time  the 
doctors  did  not  know  just  what  causes  the  disease, 
but  since  then,  it  has  been  estabisihed  that  it  is  a 
biochemical  imbalance  in  the  brain. 

1 was  then  diagnosed  as  a manic-depressive  and 
the  doctor  prescribed  much  larger  doses  of  the  an- 
tidepressant which  my  family  doctor  already  had 
me  taking  and  1 was  discharged  within  three 
weeks,  feeling  very  much  better.  1 thank  God  that 
I had  a doctor  to  clarify  things  for  me.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  a self-terminating  disease,  that  it  was 
cyclic  and  could  reoccur  which  it  did  a number  of 
times  since.  Those  times  1 have  to  take  very  large 
doses  of  antidepressants.  1 have  thanked  God 
many  times  for  medieations  which  do  help — but  1 
would  much  prefer  divine  healing  for  which  I 
have  sought  God  many  times. — Ruth  Layman, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  ot  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Frey,  Nelson  and  Barbara  (Showalter), 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  second  child,  first  son,  Brian 
Nelson,  Aug.  2,  1976. 

Geissinger,  D.  Ray  and  Linda  (Esbenshade), 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  first  child,  Daniel  Gene,  Oct. 
3,  1976. 

Hunsberger,  Jesse  and  Sylvia  (Kriebel),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  daughter,  Martine  Leigh,  Sept.  15, 
1976, 

Kline,  Charles  and  Esther  (Martin),  Mt.  Airy, 
Md,,  first  child,  Charles  Milford  IV,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Krabill,  Chester  and  Grace  (Ruhl),  Mt. 
Gilead,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Seth  Wayne, 
Sept.  12,  1976. 

Landes,  Merrill  and  Nancy  (Mininger),  Tel- 
ford, Pa.,  first  son,  Craig  Rendell,  Aug.  28,  1976. 

Nussbaum,  Fred  and  Janet  (Sullivan),  Apple 
Creek,  Ohio,  second  daughter,  Kelli  Renee,  Oct. 
11,  1976 

Ryder,  Tim  and  Cindy  (Gerber),  Kidron,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Timothy  Andrew,  Sept.  29,  1976. 

Scott,  James  and  Joyce  (Fuentes),  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  first  child,  Shayne  Edward,  Oct.  21,  1976. 

Stollzfus,  1.  K.,  Jr.,  and  Lena  (Smoker),  Chris- 
tiana, Pa.,  first  child,  Carmalena  Jo,  Oct.  6,  1976. 

Stoner,  Gerald  and  Elaine  (Buckwalter),  Bronx, 
.A'.,  second  daughter,  Andrea  Elizabeth,  Sept. 
23,  1976. 

Strife,  Gerald  and  Sharon  (Moyer),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  second  child,  first  son,  Rvan 
Lewis,  Oct.  13,  1976. 

Swartz,  Dale  and  Donna  (Slabaugh),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  second  child,  first  son,  Darin  Lynn  born  on 
Oct.  6,  1976;  received  for  adoption  on  Oct.  20, 
1976. 

Wenger,  Harry  and  Beverly  (Derstine), 
Stevens,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  son,  Matthew 
Scott,  Sept.  8,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Darby — Miller. — Carl  James  Darby,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  and  Donna  Lou  Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  by  Dean  Swart- 
zendruberand  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Delagrange — Miller. — Harold  Delagrange, 

Millersburg,  Inch,  and  Judy  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind., 
both  from  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by  Vernon  E. 
Bontreger,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Derstine — Stollzfus. — Harold  Ray  Derstine 
and  4'asha  Stollzfus,  both  from  Souderton,  Pa., 
Franconia  cong.,  by  Don  Allbaugh  and  Floyd 
Hackman,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

Fraiikenfield  — Moyer. — E.  Dean  Frank- 
enfield,  Harleysville,  Pa,,  Salford  cong.,  and 
Marlene  F"’.  Moyer,  F^rederick  (Pa.)  cong.,  by 
Walter  Alderfer,  Sept.  25,  1976. 

Gall — Miller.  — Andrew  Gall,  New  Paris,  Ind., 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  and  Cheryl  Miller, 
Millersburg,  Inch,  Clinton  Frame  cong.,  by 
Vernon  E.  Bontreger,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Hershey — Lefever. — Jay  Hershey,  Kinzers, 
Pa.,  Hershey  cong.,  and  Carol  Lefever, 
Jonestown,  Pa.,  Meckville  cong.,  by  James  R. 
Hess,  Sept.  1 1,  1976. 

Jefferies — Read. — Gwyn  Jefferies  and  Shari 
Read,  West  Zion  cong.,  Carstairs,  Alta.,  by  Colin 
Meikleand  Paul  Landis,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

Martin — Patterson. — Thomas  K.  Martin  and 
Susan  P.  Patterson,  both  from  Narvon,  Pa.,  Mead- 
ville  cong.,  by  Amos  H.  Hershey,  Aug.  14,  1976. 

Nofziger — Short. — Michael  A.  Nofziger,  Mo- 
renci,  Mich.,  Inlet  cong.,  and  Gwen  Sue  Short. 
Archbold,  Ohio,  Tedrow  cong.,  by  Carl  Yoder  and 
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Dale  Wyse,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

Samara — Witlrig. — Joseph  Samara,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Jolene  Wittrig,  Hopedale,  111.,  Midway 
cong.,  by  Howard  Wittrig,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Savage — Miller. — Tim  Savage,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  and  Rhonda  Miller,  Bedford  Heists,  Ohio, 
both  from  Friendship  cong.,  by  Leo  J.  Miller, 
father  of  the  bride,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Stahl — Martin. — Joseph  Stahl,  Lititz,  Pa., 
Millport  cong.,  and  Eileen  Martin,  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  Krall  cong.,  by  James  R.  Hess,  Sept.  19,  1976. 

Weaver — ATlgyer. — Martin  Weaver,  Myers- 
town, Pa.,  and  Anna  Allgyer,  Bernville,  Pa., both 
of  the  Schubert  cong.,  bv  James  R.  Hess,  Oct.  9, 
1976. 

Yoder — Kanagy. — Robert  Yoder,  Hydro, 

Okla.,  Pleasant  View  cong.,  and  Rebecca  Kanagy, 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  by  Murray  Krabill,  Sept.  5, 
1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Beck,  Susie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary 
(Hershberger)  Frye,  was  born  in  Emmatown, 
Ind.,  June  29,  1892;  died  at  Fountain  View  Place, 
Elkhart.  Inch,  Oct.  14,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  July  3, 
1927,  she  was  married  to  Albert  Beck,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Apr.  25,  1972.  Surviving  are 
one  son  (Charles)  and  5 grandchildren.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Miller  Funeral  Home, 
Middlebury,  Oct.  16,  in  charge  of  Samuel  J. 
Troyer;  interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 

Burkey,  Elmer,  son  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Steider) 
Burkey,  was  born  near  Milford,  Neb.,  Dec.  31, 
1903;  died  of  cancer  at  Bryan  Hospital,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Oct.  19,  1976;  aged  72  y.  On  Apr.  14,  1934, 
he  was  married  to  Erma  Rediger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Donald),  one  daughter 
(Jane  Boden),  4 grandchildren,  6 brothers  (Art, 
Bill,  Edd,  Ray,  Lester,  and  Irvin),  one  stepbrother 
(Dan  Sutter),  and  one  sister  (Clara  Hostetler).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Bellwood  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
22,  in  charge  of  Herbert  L.  Yoder;  interment  in 
Blue  Mound  Cemetery,  Milford,  Neb. 

Denlinger,  Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and  Suzanna 
(Eby)  Denlinger,  was  born  near  Intercourse,  Pa., 
Nov.  3,  1884;  died  in  the  Lancaster  General  Hos- 
pital on  Oct.  7,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Nov.  11, 
1909,  he  was  married  to  Cora  Mae  Eby,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Mark),  one 
daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Lester  Harnley),  7 

grandsons,  and  10  great-grandchildren.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  son  (Raymond),  2 
brothers,  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Paradise  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  wre  held  on  Oct.  10,  in  charge  of  Clair 
Eby  and  Harold  Book;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Samuel  H.,  son  of  David  and  Ida 
(Hockman),  Detweiler,  was  born  in  Hilltown 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Apr.  2,  1905;  died  of  Pagets  disease  at 
Danboro,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1976;  aged  71  y.  On  June 
18,  1932,  he  was  married  to  Ruth  Bergey,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Esther 
Hall,  Elaine  Johnson,  and  Betty  Ann  Tucker),  7 
sons  (V.  Paul,  Robert  L.,  James  M,,  Merrill  B.,  S. 
Lavenne,  Dale  E.,  and  David  L.),  10  grand- 
children, one  brother  (Wilmer),  and  one  sister 
(Amanda  Saltner).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Doylestown  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  16,  in  charge  of  Joseph 
Gross,  Silas  Graybill,  and  Roy  Bucher;  interment 
in  Doylestown  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Helmuth,  Roger  H.,  son  of  David  and  Naomi 
(Ketcham)  Helmuth,  was  bom  in  Congo,  Ohio, 
Feb.  3,  1960;  died  in  an  auto  accident  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  Oct.  15,  1976;  aged  16  y.  Surviving  are  his 
parents  and  4 brothers  (Robin,  Roy,  Ray,  and  Ro- 


land). He  was  a member  of  the  Forks  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
18,  in  charge  of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  John  Yoder; 
interment  in  Bontrager  Cemetery. 

Hess,  Amos  M.,  son  of  Abram  and  Annie 
(Murry)  Hess,  was  born  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June 
16,  1914;  died  at  his  home  at  Drumore,  Pa.,  Sept. 
9,  1976;  aged  62  y.  On  Nov.  21,  1936,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Alma  Leaman,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
in  July  1952.  On  June  16,  1953,  he  was  married  to 
Esther  C.  Martin,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
7 sons  (Amos,  John,  Paul,  Walter,  Harold,  David, 
and  Daniel),  3 daughters  (Alma  Grace — Mrs. 
Charles  Eorry,  Naomi — Mrs.  Lester  Weber,  and 
Anna  Mary),  and  23  grandchildren.  He  was  a 
minister  at  the  Rawlinsville  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept.  11,  in 
charge  of  David  N.  Thomas  and  Harold  H.  Hess; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Emma  Eern,  daughter  of  Simon 
and  Emma  Hostetler,  was  born  at  Harper,  Kan., 
Dec.  14,  1905;  died  of  cancer  at  Oregon  City, 
Ore.,  Sept.  27,  1976;  aged  70  y.  On  Dec.  1,  1929, 
she  was  married  to  Ben  Kauffman,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  April  1951.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Maurice,  Gary,  and  Adrian),  one  daughter 
(Hazel  Ely),  her  father,  6 grandchildren,  one 
sister  (Nettie),  and  one  brother  (Leslie  Hostetler). 
She  was  a member  of  the  Zion  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
30,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Oyer;  interment  in  Zion 
Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Keim,  Libbie,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Su- 
sanna (Bowman)  Rhinesmith,  was  born  at 
Lagrange,  Ind.,  July  14,  1890;  died  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  Goshen  General  Hospital,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  Oct.  5,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  July  19,  1908, 
she  was  married  to  Menno  Keim,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  on  April  9,  1966.  Surviving  are  5 
daughters  (Ruth  and  Martha  Keim,  Rachel — Mrs. 
Dwight  Miller,  Mary — Mrs.  Willis  Miller,  and 
Miriam — Mrs.  Frank  Miller),  3 sons  (Walter, 
Wilbur,  and  Daniel  Keim),  19  grandchildren,  8 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  sister  (Minnie — 
Mrs.  Jake  Rink).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  4 
children.  She  was  a member  of  Forks  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
8,  in  charge  of  Sylvester  Haarer  and  John  Yoder; 
interment  in  Yoder  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Daniel  H.,  son  of  Amos  and  Lizzie 
(Hoover)  Martin,  was  born  in  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Nov.  22,  1904;  died  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1976;  aged  71  y.  On  Nov. 
22,  1930,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Sauder, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Mary — Mrs.  Paul  Zehr  and  Grace — Mrs.  James 
Dickerson),  5 sons  (Luke,  Aaron,  Raymond, 
Robert,  and  Earl),  17  grandchildren,  2 sisters 
(Lydia  and  Martha — Mrs.  Moses  Snader),  and  4 
brothers  (Jonas,  Titus,  James,  and  Aaron).  He  was 
a member  of  the  New  Holland  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sept. 
3,  in  charge  of  Frank  Shirk,  Daniel  Sensenig,  and 
Amos  Sauder;  interment  in  the  Weaverland  Men- 
nonite Cemetery, 

Merillat,  Elden,  son  of  Henry  and  Emma 
(Roth)  Merillat,  was  born  at  Wauseon,  Ohio,  May 
26,  1902;  died  of  staph  infection  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Sept.  11,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Feb.  25,  1928,  he 
was  married  to  Sylvia  Nafziger,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  son  (John),  3 daughters 
(Evelyn — Mrs.  Raymond  Fenton,  Lois — Mrs. 
Ronald  R.  May,  ana  Elaine — Mrs.  Bryan  D.  Noe), 
12  grandchildren,  one  great-grandchild,  one  sister 
(Florence  Merillat),  and  Ella — Mrs.  Clarence 
Wyse,  who  was  raised  in  his  parental  home.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Robert  Lee).  He 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1947  and 
as  a minister  in  1963  and  served  the  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church,  where  he  was  a member.  Me- 
morial services  were  held  at  the  West  Clinton 
Mennonite  Church  on  Sept,  15,  in  charge  of 
Edward  Dienerand  EdwarciB.  Frey;  interment  in 
the  Pettisville  Cemetery. 

Meyers,  Paul  D.,  son  of  Paul  J.  and  Lona 


(Schrock)  Myers,  was  born  in  Howard  Co.,  Ind., 
Mar.  29,  1930;  died  at  Howard  Community  Hos- 
pital, Kokomo,  Ind,,  Aug.  29,  1976;  aged  46  y.  On 
July  20,  1951,  he  was  married  to  Pauline  Miller, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  parents,  4 
daughters  (Cheryl — Mrs.  Ken  Steinborn, 

Teresa — Mrs.  Carey  Miller,  Ann — Mrs.  Dale 
Graber,  and  Krista  Kay),  3 sons  (Thomas  Dale, 
Brent  J.,  and  Alan  Leon),  2 grandsons,  one 
brother  (Dorwin  C. ),  and  one  sister  (Evonna — 
Mrs.  Paul  King).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
triplet  daughters.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Parkview  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Sept.  1,  in  charge  of  Clayton 
Sommers  and  Eugene  Headings;  interment  in 
Mast  Cemetery. 

Musser,  Annie  H.,  daughter  of  Aaron  M.  and 
Elizabeth  (Horning)  Good,  was  born  in  Brecknock 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  3,  1892;  died  on  Oct.  15,  1976; 
aged  84  y.  She  was  married  to  Aaron  Musser,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1971.  Surviving  are  7 
daughters  (Jennie — Mrs.  Martin  Weber,  Mrs. 
Irene  Weaver,  Katie  Musser,  Elizabeth — Mrs. 
Edwin  W.  Nolt,  Esther — Mrs.  Elam  Nolt,  Anna 
G.  Musser,  and  Marian — Mrs.  Raymond 

Shertzer),  28  grandchildren,  and  18  great-grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  Bowmansville 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  18,  in  charge  of  Ben  Weaver,  Wilmer 
Leaman,  and  Luke  Horst;  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Yoder,  John  K.,  son  of  Peter  K.  and  Annie 
(Kauffman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  2,  1886;  died  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  Oct.  14, 
1976;  aged  90  y.  He  was  married  to  Lomie  Zook, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  in  1960.  On  Nov.  5, 
1961,  he  was  married  to  Annabelle  Hartzler,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs. 
Mildred  Sieber),  one  son  (Urie  Yoder),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Linda  Zook  and  Mrs.  Mary  King).  A 
brother  (Samuel  M. ) died  on  Oct.  17,  1976,  and  a 
brother  Elmer  E.  on  July  4,  1976.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
were  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  17,  in 
charge  of  Paul  Stoltzfus  and  Erie  Renno;  inter- 
ment in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Samuel  M.,  son  of  Peter  K.  and  Annie 
(Kauffman)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Mar.  27,  1890,  died  of  a kidney  disease  at 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1976;  aged  86  y.  He  was 
married  to  Ruth  Byler,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  in  1955.  On  Dec.  30,  1956,  he  was  married 
to  Naomi  Byler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Samuel  M.,  Jr.,  and  Warren  J.),  2 daughters 
(Naomi — Mrs.  Roy  Roberts  and  Nancy — Mrs. 
Kent  Smith),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Linda  Zook  and 
Mrs.  Mary  King).  A brother  (John  K.)  preceded 
him  in  death  on  Oct.  14,  1976,  and  a brother 
Elmer  E.  on  July  4,  1976.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  20,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Stoltfus  and  Elmore  Byler;  interment  in  Locust 
Grove  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Richard  Kauffman;  p.862  by  Paul  Schrock;  p.876  by  Jim 
Bishop;  p.878  by  David  Hiebert. 


calendar 

Franconia  Conference  Fall  Assembly,  Franconia,  Pa..  Nov,  13. 
Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov,  25,  26. 

“Festival  of  Renewal  ’ (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series.  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Colleges  not  teaching  Christian  faith 
held  less  than  liberal  arts  schools 

A church  historian  declared  that  colleges 
w hich  do  not  teach  the  Christian  faith  are 
"less  than  liberal-arts  colleges  ’ Timothy  L. 
Smith,  professor  of  American  religious  his- 
tory at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  made  that 
comment  in  an  address  to  the  Baptist 
General  Conference  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  church  historian,  who  is  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  made  a 
reference  to  Bethel  College  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  which  is  operated  by  the  Baptist 
General  Conference.  “Bethel  College  isn  t 
more  than  a liberal-arts  college,  he  said,  "it 
is  a liberal  arts  college.  All  those  who  do  not 
teach  the  Christian  faith  are  /ess  than 
liberal-arts  colleges  because  the  very  learn- 
ing w hich  we  call  liberal  learning  was  born 
and  nurtured  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian witness  across  the  centuries,  and  no- 
body, until  the  20th  century  in  its  madness, 
thought  that  merely  by  teaching  young 
people  you  could  make  them  good. 

Buying  power  of  donations 
to  churches  is  down 

In  terms  of  buying  power  per  person  giv- 
ing by  communicant  members  of  42  LI.S. 
denominations  declined  about  1.2  percent 
from  1974  to  1975.  Though  actual  contribu- 
tions rose  8 percent  (from  $127.16  to 
$137.09  per  capita),  the  figures  in  1967 
constant  dollars  dropped  from  $86.09  to 
$85.04.  The  statistics  are  in  the  newly 
released  1976  edition  of  Church  Financial 
Statistics  and  Related  Data  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Stewardship  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

A survey  of  per  capita  giving  since  1961 
indicates  that  it  rose  every  year  except  1962 
and  1970,  from  $69  in  1961  to  $137.09  in 
1975.  In  terms  of  what  the  contributions 
actually  buy  (reflected  in  the  adjustment  to 
constant  1967  dollars),  however,  per  capita 
giving  w'as  $77.01  in  1961,  fell  to  $75.89  the 
next  year,  and  reached  a 1968  peak  of 
$91.47.  In  1970  it  was  down  to  $83.27,  then 
began  rising  to  $88.77  in  1973,  before  begin- 
ning the  current  decline. 

Other  statistics  in  the  report  indicate  that 
Americans  in  1974  spent  $11.7  billion  on  re- 
ligious and  welfare  activities,  compared 
with  $166.4  billion  on  alcohol,  $13.8  billion 
on  tobacco,  and  $13.4  on  personal  care. 
Other  comparative  expenditures  are  medical 
care  expenses,  $75.8  billion;  transportation, 
$115.3  billion;  recreation,  $60.6  billion;  and 
private  education  and  research  $13.3  billion. 
Of  the  total  personal  consumption  spending 


by  Americans  in  1974  of  $885.9  billion,  re- 
ligious and  welfare  activities  came  to  about 
1.3  percent. 

With  the  exception  of  people  having 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than  $100, 
000,  those  with  incomes  of  under  $5,000 
gave  the  most  as  a percentage  of  income. 
Gifts  from  those  in  the  highest  bracket 
amounted  to  7.20  percent  of  income,  from 
those  in  the  lowest,  6.45  percent.  Lowest 
givers,  as  a percentage  of  income,  are  those 
making  $15,000  to  $25,000  a year,  who  gave 
2.46  percent. 

A missioner’s  social  gospel 
develops  a highly  successful  kibbutz 

A model  farm  based  on  Christian  living  is 
flourishing  in  the  poverty-stricken 
sugarcane  island  of  Negros  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  considered  "a  beacon  of  hope 
to  natives  there.  The  “Christian  kibbutz” 
was  organized  four  years  ago  by  Colombian 
missionary  Niall  O Brien  in  an  effort  to  lift 
w'orkers  from  the  feudal  hacienda  system 
w'here  they  worked  for  a dollar  a day. 

“1  started  off  with  the  idea  of  an  honestly 
run  farm,  then  a cooperatively  run  farm, 
then  to  a communally  run  farm,  said 
Father  O Brien,  37,  a native  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. In  their  first  year  the  members  made  a 
$10,000  profit,  most  of  which  was  used  to 
pay  off  debts  and  buy  more  equipment  and 
land.  A fund  was  set  up  to  educate  children 
of  the  hamlet.  More  families  joined  the  kib- 
butz. 

9,000  attend  a Utah  rally 
to  rid  state  of  pornography 

More  than  9,000  people  attended  a rally 
opposing  pornography  in  Salt  Lake  City 
that  was  endorsed  by  most  religious  bodies 
as  part  of  an  intensive  campaign  to  rid  the 
city  of  X-rated  films  and  obscene  literature. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  anti-pornography 
campaign  in  January,  the  number  of 
theaters  show  ing  X-rated  movies  have  drop- 
ped from  six  to  three,  and  the  owmers  of  two 
movie  theaters  have  been  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail,  the  rally  was  told. 

The  Salt  Lake  campaign  has  been 
described  as  “perhaps  the  most  concerted 
effort  in  the  country  by  an  anti- 
pornographic  group  to  articulate  "com- 
munity standards.’  In  a U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  1973,  local  communities 
were  given  the  right  to  judge  whether  a 
work  is  obscene  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
community  standards. 

Claims  Uganda  regime  hasn’t 
persecuted  the  churches 

Festo  Kivengere,  an  Anglican  bishop 
from  Uganda  said  in  New  York  that  there  is 
no  organized  campaign  to  persecute  Chris- 
tians or  churches  in  his  country.  But 
Kivengere  reported  that  there  are  problems 


with  army  officers  who  are  not  always  under 
orders  from  Kampala  and  sometimes  decide 
to  take  direct  actions  against  clergy  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  government. 
President  Amin  has  frequently  been 
described  as  a tyrant  and  a dictator  for  his 
government  s repression  of  its  critics.  Dr. 
Thomas  P.  Melady,  a former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Uganda,  has  charged  that  an 
estimated  100,000  citizens  have  been 
licjuidated  by  the  Amin  regime.  According 
to  Bishop  Kivengere,  however,  problems 
that  churches  in  his  country  have  under  the 
Amin  regime  are  more  related  to  lack  of  con- 
trol of  military  officers  than  to  direct  orders 
from  the  president.  He  noted  that  although 
Gen.  Amin  himself  is  a Muslim,  the 
overwhelming  majority  (75-80  percent)  of 
the  people  are  Christian  and  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  engage  in  an  or- 
ganized campaign  against  the  churches. 

Court  quotes  Genesis 
to  uphold  topless  ban 

4'he  Florida  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  the  Bible  argues  against  topless  sun- 
bathing by  females.  The  court  upheld,  5-2, 
the  disorderly  conduct  conviction  of  two 
women  arrested  last  year  at  Fort  Pierce 
beach.  Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice 
Joseph  Boyd  said  “ public  nudity  has  been 
considered  improper  since  the  beginning 
of  civilization.  He  quoted  Genesis  3:7 — 
" And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and 
they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  aprons. 

Baptist  held  by  the  Soviet  Union 
reported  to  be  in  failing  health 

Pastor  Georgi  Vins,  the  Soviet  Baptist 
clergyman  w hose  release  from  prison  in  the 
Soviet  Union  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  urged  in  resolutions, 
has  completed  one-half  of  his  five-year  im- 
prisonment. But  Mission  Possible  Founda- 
tion, one  of  the  group  of  organization^ 
which  have  publicized  his  plight,  reports 
that  " his  health  continues  to  deteriorate,  his 
teeth  particularly  are  in  bad  decay,  and  his 
body  shows  obvious  signs  of  the  long  hours 
of  hard  physical  labor  and  little  nutritional 
food. 

Having  completed  the  first  half  of  his  first 
sentence  (which  will  be  follow'ed  by  five 
years  in  exile),  the  " unregistered  Baptist” 
clergyman  now  is  allowed  to  receive  one 
parcel  a month  from  his  family,  whereas 
previously  he  could  receive  no  gifts  or 
parcels  from  anyone.  His  wife  and  family 
visited  him  in  prison  at  Yakutsk  in  Siberia  in 
July,  that  being  the  one  annual  visit  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  the  foundation 
reported.  They  told  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion, and  the  information  was  relayed 
through  its  owm  sources  to  Mission  Possible 
Foundation. 
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Reunion  at  the  Kwai 


A strange  reunion  was  held  recently  at  a bridge  over  the 
Kwai  River  in  Thailand,  80  miles  from  Bangkok.  Organized 
by  Takashi  Nagase,  a Japanese  interpreter  during  World  War 
II,  it  brought  together  42  Japanese,  seven  Australians,  one 
Briton,  and  two  Americans,  all  former  participants  in  a 
poignant  wartime  drama,  the  building  of  a railway  and  a 
bridge  by  prisoners  of  war. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  for  October  26,  the 
reunion  was  part  of  a personal  Nagase  mission,  a concern  to 
deal  with  the  enmity  remaining  from  the  bad  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  their  Japanese  captors.  Thousands  of  prisoners 
died  in  the  effort:  46,000  by  one  account,  117,000  by  another. 
A symbolic  walk  across  the  bridge  was  seen  as  an  effort 
toward  reconciliation. 

“We  have  a duty  for  the  people  who  died  here,  ” said  Mr. 
Nagase  as  he  laid  a wreath  in  the  cemetery  nearby.  It  seems  a 
commendable  effort  and  we  may  salute  this  Japanese  leader 
and  his  fellow  Japanese  with  their  wives,  some  who  had  to 
save  money  for  years  to  pay  for  the  trip.  Mr.  Nagase  has 
shown  that  some  can  learn  through  experience  that  hatred 
and  violence  are  not  the  best  way. 

It  is  tragic,  however,  that  thousands  had  to  die  for  Mr. 
Nagase  to  learn  his  lesson.  For  millennia,  men  have  engaged 
in  violence  toward  one  another.  Some  have  learned  from  this, 
but  could  they  not  have  learned  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  so  break  the  cycle  of  violence?  Must  the  generations 
go  on  repeating  the  same  mistakes?  They  must  if  they  cannot 
learn  to  reject  violence  before  participating  in  it. 

The  tragedy  of  this  lack  of  learning  is  seen  in  the  misplaced 
priorities  of  a world  filled  with  greed  and  insecurity.  Three 
hundred  billion  dollars  a year  are  spent  for  military  defense, 
one  third  of  this  by  the  United  States  alone.  The  depth  of  the 
tragedy  was  highlighted  when  one  candidate  in  the  recent 
U.S.  election  proposed  cutting  the  bloated  military  budget 
and  was  ridiculed  for  being  soft  on  defense. 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  cycle  of  violence.  It  is  that  having 
been  loved,  we  too  may  love  and  so  promote  peace  instead  of 
war.  This  answer  was  called  good  news  by  many  who  first 
heard  it,  or  gospel  in  Old  English.  This  is  the  story  that  when 
Cod  came  to  us  in  human  form.  He  came  as  One  who  loved 
even  when  others  did  violence  to  Him.  “When  He  was  re- 


viled,” we  are  told,  “He  reviled  not  again.  When  He  suf- 
fered, He  threatened  not.” 

It  is  good  news  that  Someone  was  willing  to  reject  violence 
and  show  love  instead.  Though  His  service  to  others  led 
eventually  to  His  trial  and  execution,  we  find  in  His  death 
and  resurrection  the  source  of  forgiveness  for  the  rottenness 
within  and  courage  to  follow  His  way  of  love. 

It  is  good  news  that  a community  was  formed  of  those  who, 
like  Him,  sought  to  serve  the  poor  and  carry  on  the  way  of 
love.  It  is  good  news  that  this  community  kept  a record  of  His 
life.  His  teaching.  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  of  the 
interaction  between  its  leaders  and  the  new  members  of  the 
community.  The  documents  of  the  former  sort  have  been 
called  Gospels  (good  news)  and  the  latter  epistles  or  letters. 
From  both  we  can  learn  how  they  remembered  Him  and 
some  of  what  it  meant  to  follow  His  way  in  an  unfriendly 
world. 

It  is  good  news  to  read  in  the  letter  of  1 Peter  that  Chris- 
tians were  expected  to  follow  His  example.  From  this  we  can 
assume  that  it  was  thought  possible  to  learn  from  history 
rather  than  being  doomed  to  repeat  the  same  errors  as  our 
elders  in  order  to  learn  as  Mr.  Nagase  did  that  war  is  self-de- 
feating. 

The  bad  news  is  that  only  a few  seem  able  to  comprehend 
what  He  did  or  what  the  community  expected.  Few  seem 
able  to  go  even  as  far  as  Mr.  Nagase.  Many  admit  it  would  be 
nice  to  live  peacefully,  but  they  fear  what  the  neighbors 
would  do.  Out  of  this  insecurity  wars  are  made.  On  this  inse- 
curity arms  merchants  make  a living.  From  this  insecurity 
stereotypes  of  enemies  thrive. 

The  teaching  on  peace  comes  to  us  clearly  from  Jesus  and 
the  apostolic  writers.  And  it  is  confirmed  for  us  by  the  record 
of  those  in  our  history  who  have  worked  out  the  implications 
of  peace  in  their  own  time. 

Many  lack  the  knowledge  of  such  a history  and  are  doomed 
like  Mr.  Nagase  to  learn  their  lessons  from  bitter  experience. 
Some  even  fail  at  this.  Of  the  two  Americans  present  at  the 
ceremony  two  weeks  ago,  one  was  ready  to  forgive,  but  one 
would  not.  As  the  reunion  party  began  its  symbolic  walk 
across  the  bridge,  he  turned  and  walked  the  other  way. — 
Daniel  Hertzler. 
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A Christian's  response  to  the  Iqttery 


by  Wilmer  Martin 
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Canadians  are  rapidly  becoming  a nation  of  gamblers.  Lot- 
teries are  now  big  business,  although  it  is  less  than  seven 
years  since  Ottawa  legalized  lotteries  in  Canada.  As  one  ob- 
serves the  lottery  mania  in  Canada,  the  impression  is  soon 
surfaced  that  many  persons  have  accepted  the  system  with 
little  or  no  thought  (Mennonites  included). 

As  a pastor  I hear:  (1)1  must  get  home  and  watch  TV  to  see 
if  I won  anything  in  tonight’s  Wintario  draw;  (2)  I will  buy  a 
farm  if  I win  a million  in  the  Olympic  draw;  (3)  I finally  won 
$25.00  last  night,  but  I already  spent  $30.00  in  tickets. 

Impressions  and  questions  continue  to  come  to  my  mind  as 
I consider  this  issue:  (1)  Lotteries  are  inconsistent  with  a so- 
ciety which  proposes  to  value  the  labor  of  its  members.  (2)  Do 
not  lotteries  perpetuate  the  ethic  of  getting  something  for 
nothing?  (3)  Do  they  not  destroy  the  initiative  of  persons?  (4) 
Are  lotteries  a tax  on  the  poor? 

Gambling  is  not  new.  It  is  an  old  substitute  for  a full  day’s 
work.  The  Romans  used  to  organize  lotteries.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  American  Revolutionary  War  was  breaking 


out,  the  U.S.  Congress  authorized  a national  lottery. : 

Robert  Miller  in  an  article  in  Macleans  magazine  stated 
that  Canadians  in  1976  will  spend  almost  a billion  dollars  on 
lotteries.  In  Ontario  alone  in  1975  there  were  78,000  events 
registered  under  the  law  as  lotteries — events  such  as  bingo, 
service  club  raffles,  and  the  larger  lotteries. 

Lotteries  are  an  extraordinarily  profitable  business,  able  to 
generate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Olympic  Lot- 
tery promised  to  pay  out  35  percent  in  prizes  and  40  percent 
to  the  committee  organizing  the  Montreal  Games.  Ten 
percent  was  used  in  administration,  10  percent  by  sales  com- 
missions, and  5 percent  went  to  the  province. 

The  Irish  Sweepstakes  (a  forerunner)  were  not  run  by  the 
country  of  Ireland,  but  rather  by  a private  trust  company.  By 
promising  to  build  hospitals,  two  Dublin  brothers  have  be- 
come extremely  wealthy,  along  with  many  of  the  stock- 
holders. After  all  expenses  are  paid,  a small  amount  of  the 
profits  find  their  way  to  Irish  hospitals. 

God  has  richly  blessed  mankind.  He  has  created  us  to  be 
the  dwelling  place  of  His  Spirit  and  He  wants  us  to  be  like 


Himself,  possessing  the  qualities  of  freedom,  love,  and 
righteousness.  He  gave  us  the  ability  to  think  and  to  be  His 
stewards  to  care  for  His  creation. 

This  means  Christians  endeavor  to  employ  all  the  resources 
given  them  by  God  to  further  His  kingdom.  In  contrast,  the 
non-Christian  society  is  only  concerned  about  the  “I.  ” So- 
ciety today  is  basically  selfish  and  lotteries  are  a result  of  this. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  Roger  Sauve,  Ontario 
director  of  the  Olympic  Lottery,  was  asked:  “How  big  a fac- 
tor is  the  Olympics  in  sales?”  he  was  amused,  then  stated:  “I 
would  say  very  little;  maybe  one  percent,  maybe  less.  People 
buy  our  tickets  because  they  hope  to  win  a million  dollars.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that.  ” 

People  are  created  with  the  God-given  desire  to  risk,  dare, 
and  take  chances.  This  in  the  Christian  context  we  call  faith. 
However,  outside  of  Christ,  human  beings  who  long  for  and 
need  security  become  very  selfish. 

Some  key  concerns.  Several  key  concerns  highlight  the 
depth  of  the  problem: 

1.  Gambling  destroys  personhood  (creativity  and  initia- 
tive). Jesus  in  Matthew  25,  talking  of  the  last  judgment, 
reminds  Christians  of  the  importance  of  using  the  talents  God 
has  entrusted  to  each  one.  Therefore,  we  will  be  ready  when 
Christ  returns. 

Morris  C.  Shumiatcher,  a lawyer  from  Western  Canada 
said,  “In  Canada  it  is  now  more  acceptable  to  spend  one’s 
money  on  the  lottery  than  to  invest  it  in  a factory  or  a farm.  If 
you  win  at  farming  or  at  working,  you  will  never  be  thanked 
for  producing  the  food  or  providing  a service,  without  which 
we  could  not  survive,  and  you  will  be  taxed  until  it  hurts.  But 
if  you  win  a lottery,  you  will  be  idolized  by  the  press,  visited 
by  your  member  of  Parliament,  and  you  will  never  have  to 
pay  tax  on  your  windfall.  ” 

Lack  of  a commitment  or  a goal  for  which  to  strive  goes 
contrary  to  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  tells  Timothy  to  charge 
the  rich  “that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate;  laying  up  in 
store  for  themselves  a good  foundation  ” (1  Timothy  6:18, 
19). 

2.  It  is  a questionable  ethic  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  reports  “that  almost  everyone  is 
tantalized  at  the  idea  of  becoming  a millionaire  overnight — 
and  tax-free  at  that.  It  is  this  lure  of  instant  and  effortless 
riches  that  accounts  for  the  mushrooming  public  purchase  of 
lottery  tickets.  But  there  is  a danger  that  governments  could 
become  too  dependent  on  lotteries  for  easy  money  and  too 
aggressive  in  trying  to  get  the  public  to  buy  lottery  tickets. 
Public  finances  should  not  be  tied  to  what  is  still,  in  the  final 
analysis,  an  ethic  of  getting  something  for  nothing.” 

The  thrill  in  gambling  is  to  win  at  long  odds — to  get  as 
much  as  one  can  and  give  as  little.  The  Christian  community 
emphasizes  the  biblical  injunction,  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  ” One  of  mankind’s  main  temptations  has 
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been  to  misuse  the  power  God  has  entrusted  to  him.  He  uses 
power  for  selfish  purposes,  to  get  things  for  himself.  Only  as 
he  is  willing  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  biblical  principle 
stated  above  can  one  hope  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  are  partners  with  God  in  building  strong,  useful 
bodies,  minds,  personalities,  and  characters  that  conform  to 
the  image  of  His  Son.  As  such  we  are  concerned  in  building  a 
strong,  noble  character  and  a well-integrated  personality.  To 
do  this  means  we  are  being  about  our  Father’s  business. 

3.  It  is  poor  investment  (stewardship).  If  you  buy  a lottery 
ticket  with  the  motive  that  it  goes  to  help  a worthy  cause, 
beware!  At  the  most  40-43  percent  reaches  the  cause,  often 
only  35  percent.  Sixty  or  65  percent  of  the  dollar  you  give 
goes  in  other  persons’  pockets. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  on  August  20,  1976,  stated  that  in  the 
new  national  lottery,  Leto-Canada,  which  will  hold  its  first 
draw  on  December  5 in  Hamilton,  the  chance  of  winning  will 
be  13  out  of  1,000. 

The  lottery  brings  hope  to  the  poor — hope  that  he  may  mi- 
raculously shed  the  burden  of  his  poverty  and  like  a butterfly 
that  has  broken  through  the  chrysalis,  he  too  may  mi- 
raculously emerge  into  the  light  of  day  free  from  the  burdens 
of  beggary  and  need. 

Christians  are  accountable  for  the  ways  in  which  they  use 
their  money.  They  must  realize  that  the  rich  resources  of  the 
world  are  for  all  people.  Persons  are  responsible  for  the  use  or 
misuse  of  the  resources  God  has  given.  No  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian’s life  can  be  separated  from  the  lordship  of  Christ. 

I have  always  refused  to  buy  a lottery  or  raffle  ticket.  I 
believe  what  Paul  said  in  Philippians  4:8,  “If  you  believe  in 
goodness  and  if  you  value  the  approval  of  God,  fix  your 
minds  on  whatever  is  true  and  honorable  and  just  and  pure 
and  lovely  and  praiseworthy.  ” The  lottery  practice  is  far  from 
following  this  teaching. 
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Lottery  vs.  faithfulness  to  God.  God  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life  and  made  him  a person.  As  stewards  of  that 
gift  of  life,  a trust  from  God,  one  seeks  to  glorify  Him  in  all 
areas  of  life.  For  me,  being  faithful  to  God  involves:  one’s 
personality,  one’s  body,  one’s  mind,  one’s  possessions,  and 
one’s  relationships. 

1.  Personality.  Human  personality  is  of  supreme  worth  to 
God.  Our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  traits  make  up  this  in- 
tangible something  we  call  personality.  To  maintain  a 
healthy  personality  means  that  we  are  willing  to  discipline 
ourselves  intellectually,  emotionally,  and  biologically. 

The  Scriptures  serve  as  a reminder  that  the  Christian  is 
called  to  be  strong,  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  to  bear 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  grow  in  grace.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  calls  for  persons  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
light  to  the  world;  in  other  words,  mature  men  reaching  the 
height  of  Christ’s  full  stature.  This  calls  for  strong,  well-in- 
tegrated personalities. 

Areas  that  mar  man’s  personality  are  rebuked  and  forbid- 
den. God  admonishes  in  His  Word  to  grow  in  Christ’s  like- 
ness and  to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  us.  He 
desires  His  people  to  be  workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed. 
One  of  the  reasons  Christians  need  to  say  no  to  the  lottery 
mania  is  that  it  mars  man’s  personality,  especially  in  the  area 
of  mental  and  moral  traits.  Instead  of  thinking,  reasoning, 

I and  discerning  the  will  of  God,  persons  begin  to  rely  on 
chance.  Their  minds  are  captivated  by  the  hope  of  winning 
and  in  some  ways,  they  begin  to  live  in  an  unreal  world. 

2.  Mind.  God  in  giving  us  mental  abilities  has  entrusted  to 
us  tremendous  power — the  power  of  reason,  judgment, 
imagination,  memory.  We  have  the  ability  to  invest,  plan, 
and  to  carry  out  details.  We  are  called  to  have  dominion  over 
creation,  with  the  ability  to  build  or  destroy,  to  dominate  or 
to  serve. 

I It  h as  been  possible  to  accomplish  great  things  with  this 
gift.  The  tremenodus  advances  in  medicine  and  science  are 
illustrations.  Life  has  been  enriched  and  lengthened. 

The  development  of  atomic  power  is  both  exciting  and 
frightening.  One  can  hardly  fathom  what  the  world  would  be 
like  had  a similar  stewardship  been  exercised  with  mental 
powers  and  these  used  for  the  purposes  of  God  and  good, 
j Christians  need  to  say  no  to  lotteries  because  lotteries 
' continue  to  place  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  the  hands  of  a 
I few  and  the  masses  continue  in  poverty.  The  mind  that  could 
have  built  a world  where  poverty  is  unknown  has  instead 
built  a world  where  the  masses  go  to  bed  hungry.  Christians 
need  to  be  concerned  that  they  use  their  God-given  power  to 
develop  a community  of  love,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

I 3.  Possessions.  No  part  of  the  Christian’s  life  can  be 
separated  from  Christian  stewardship  just  as  no  part  of  his  life 
can  be  separated  from  the  lordship  of  Christ.  Possessions  are 
I an  important  part  of  life.  Money  often  stands  between  people 
I and  their  heavenly  Father.  There  are  tremendous  dangers  in- 
I volved  and  the  penalties  are  great  in  the  abuse  and  misuse  of 
material  possessions. 

There  is  also  great  potential  for  good  and  when  possessions 
are  used  properly,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  expanded. 


Possessions  belong  to  God  and  have  only  been  entrusted  to  us 
for  proper  use.  Therefore,  all  people  will  give  an  account  as  to 
their  use. 

Christians  should  choose  to  say  no  to  lotteries  because  the 
dollars  spent  do  not  transform  currency  into  compassion  and 
blessing  where  treasures  are  laid  up  in  heaven.  Rather,  they 
often  lead  to  exploitation  and  riotious  living,  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  hoarding  and  selfishness.  I am  reminded  of  a 
Hamilton  man  who  won  $100,000  in  a lottery  draw.  In  less 
than  one  year  the  money  was  all  gone  and  he  was  back  on 
welfare. 

Defiled  money  can  be  a curse  on  the  family  (home),  on  so- 
ciety, and  cause  much  misery  and  heartache  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Money  consecrated  and  brought  under  the  lordship  of 
Christ  can  be  tremendous  power  in  promoting  God’s  pur- 
poses on  the  earth. 

I was  thankful  when  it  was  reported  in  the  news  several 
weeks  ago  that  the  Salvation  Army  refused  a gift  from  an  in- 
dividual because  the  person  received  the  money  through  a 
lottery  win.  Christians  must  refuse  to  identify  with  and  en- 
courage selfishness,  rather  we  promote  Jesus  teaching  on  a 
sound  investment:  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  ” “laying  up 
treasures  in  heaven.  ” 

4.  Relationships.  Experience  tells  us  that  one  naturally 
projects  to  others  the  attitudes  and  feeling  one  has  towards 
himself.  God  has  given  man  the  power  to  love  and  to  hate,  to 
rejoice  or  to  sorrow,  to  fear  and  to  trust.  Jesus  in  answering 
the  question,  “What  must  I do  to  receive  eternal  life?’ 
reminded  the  questioner  of  the  most  important  command- 
ment: “You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart, 
and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all 
your  mind,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself  (Lk.  10:28). 

In  loving  oneself,  one  s neighbor,  and  God  comes  life 
abundant,  full  and  free — life  that  Jesus  came  to  bring,  life 
that  leads  to  eternal  life.  One  needs  to  risk  no  further.  The  in- 
secure needs  are  met  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  order  to  be  God  s people  and  His  witnesses,  Christians 
must  learn  how  to  love.  God  has  chosen  to  build  His  kingdom 
through  the  Christian  church.  This  calls  for  faithful  steward- 
ship. 

Christians  need  to  say  no  to  lotteries  because  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  relationships.  Jesus  in  cleansing  the  temple  in 
John  2 saw  the  excessive  rates  that  were  being  charged  the 
poor  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  and  He 
took  action.  The  Christian  needs  to  take  action  when  he  sees 
what  lotteries  are  doing  to  homes  and  the  poor  in  our  society. 

Jesus  had  little  patience  with  irresponsible  people  in 
leadership,  those  who  would  not  minister  to  people  in 
distress.  They  were  cast  out  (Mt.  25:41-45).  Time  and  again 
Jesus  rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy  and 
pronounced  woes  upon  them  because  they  were  people  who 
said  one  thing  with  their  lips  while  practicing  another  with 
their  lives. 

God  desires  stewards  of  love,  joy,  and  righteousness; 
stewards  who  hate  evil,  injustice,  and  things  that  defile  and 
destroy.  Christians  must  become  a social  conscience  on  this 
and  other  such  social  injustices.  ^ 
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A dream 
of  worldwide 
unity 

by  Luke  Beidler 

Slowly  Mennonites  of  North  America  and  Europe  are 
awakening  to  discover  that  their  sister-brotherhood  is  a 
worldwide  fellowship.  When  our  16,500-member  Lancaster 
Conference  hears  of  the  Mennonite  churches  of  Indonesia 
with  30,000  plus  members,  it  should  dawn  on  us  that  a new 
day  has  arrived.  Church  historian  Stephen  Neill  claims  that 
“In  the  twentieth  century  one  phenomenon  has  come  into 
view  which  is  incontestably  new — for  the  first  time  there  is  in 
the  world  a universal  religion  and  that  is  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 

Faithfulness  to  the  missionary  task  among  the  churches  of 
Lancaster  Conference  and  other  Mennonite  bodies  during 
the  past  years  has  brought  forth  good  fruit.  First,  it  has  been  a 
good  leaven  in  our  own  midst.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  earthly 
structures  of  the  spiritual  reality  that  we  call  the  church  to 
develop  feet  of  clay.  When  we  stand  still,  we  not  only  become 
known  as  the  “quiet-in-the-land”  but  our  own  spiritual 
reality  becomes  mixed  with  belts,  breastplates,  and  shoes  of 
clay. 

Second,  faithfulness  in  mission  has  brought  forth,  from  one 
of  the  smallest  seeds  in  God  s kingdom,  the  Mennonite 
Church,  a growing,  international  fellowship  of  members.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  Mennonites  of  many  languages  and 
cultures  sprinkled  across  forty  nations  on  six  continents  are  of 
many  different  varieties.  They  do  not  all  accept  the  same 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  Mennonite  because 
they  come  out  of  and  live  in  very  different  historical  situa- 
tions. But  with  Paul,  the  great  missionary  to  the  Jews  first  and 
also  to  the  Gentiles  (non-Jews),  we  must  proclaim  loudly  and 
clearly,  “It  is  through  faith  that  all  of  you  are  God’s  sons  in 
union  with  Christ  Jesus.  You  were  baptized  into  union  with 
Christ,  and  so  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  qualities  of 
Christ  Himself.  So  there  is  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
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Gentiles,  between  slaves  and  free  men,  between  men  and 
women;  you  are  all  one  in  union  with  Christ  Jesus.’’ 

A time  to  stop  and  listen.  This  fact  of  the  worldwide  na- 
ture of  the  chureh  is  only  one  of  the  world  realities  which  has 
brought  the  modern  missionary  movement  to  a significant 
crossroads.  The  churches  of  North  America  and  Europe  have 
directed  a one-way  stream  of  mission  to  the  south  and  to  the 
east.  It  has  been  a stream  of  heroism  and  the  grace  of  God  but 
mixed  with  many  human  mistakes  and  prejudices.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  historic  sending  churches  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen. 

Western  missionaries  find  their  “fields  ” shrinking.  Those 
who  conduct  business  as  usual  will  soon  be  out  of  a job. 
Vietnam  and  Somalia  have  brought  this  home  with  some 
concreteness  to  the  Eastern  Board  constituency.  Govern- 
ments which  at  one  time  welcomed  helpers  now  find  their 
self-interests  better  served  by  exclusion  of  foreigners,  particu- 
larly North  Americans.  The  initiative  and  power  in  many 
countries  is  no  more  in  the  hands  of  sending  countries,  it  is 
with  the  receiving  countries. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  that  the  door  is  closed  to  missions  in 
China,  India,  Russia,  Somalia,  and  Vietnam.  What  we  mean, 
of  course,  is  that  the  door  is  closed  to  us — traditional. 
Western  mission  types.  Perhaps  it  is  our  minds  which  are 
really  closed  to  new  opportunities  for  witness.  Or  it  is  our 
ideas  which  are  bound  to  the  old  structures  and  strategies  of 
mission  boards.  One  example  is  the  opportunity  for  witness 
whieh  Mennonites  have  in  Vietnam  today.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  to  something  which  we  consider  to  be  a 
constitutive  element  of  the  gospel,  that  our  allegiance  is  first 
to  God  s kingdom  and  its  values. 

By  our  continued  support  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  during 
this  time  of  postwar  rehabilitation  (through  material  and 
development  assistance  and  periodic  deputation  visits)  we 
have  a chance  to  communicate  the  depth  and  width  of  the 
gospel,  not  only  to  the  powers-that-be  in  the  U.S.  and 
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\ ietnam,  but  to  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  land  of 
\’ietnam  and  to  their  neighbors.  It  is  a support  and  backing  to 
tlie  church  there  which  has  tremendous  meaning  for  world 
mission.  I affirm  that  the  opportunities  for  gospel  communi- 
cation (if  not  gospel  proclamation)  are  almost  unprecedented 
today  due  to  the  worldwide  nature  of  the  church  and  the 
human  and  material  resources  that  we  find  in  our  hands. 
World  mission  on  six  continents  to  six  continents  is  really  just 
beginning. 

I m convinced  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  all  of  us  in 
North  American  service  and  mission  programs  to  stop  for  a 
moment,  look  around  a bit,  and  listen  attentively  to  our 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We 
have  grown  into  a family.  We  are  members  one  of  another. 
W'e  can  no  longer  function  as  islands.  Courtesy  alone  de- 
mands that  we  listen  to  what  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
thinking  so  that  we  can  then  proceed  together  in  world 
mission. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  mistake  we  have  made  in  the  past 
is  to  be  sending  churches  but  not  receiving  churches.  Only 
the  mutual  sharing  of  gifts  will  free  the  sending  churches 
from  the  charge  of  ecclesiastical  imperialism  and  the  receiv- 
ing churches  from  an  inferiority  complex.  We  all  know  that 
gifts  of  money  can  be  the  least  appreciated  of  all  gifts.  A word 
of  wisdom,  new  understandings  of  the  world,  personal  rela- 
tionships, the  riches  of  family  and  cultural  traditions, 
spiritual  experiences  are  all  more  valued  gifts  to  be  given  and 
received.  In  terms  of  world  mission,  the  third  world  churches 
are  better  prepared  to  go  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  oppression  because  of  the 


empathy  they  can  naturally  communicate  to  the  people. 
They  know  how  to  be  servants,  while  most  North  Americans 
have  to  learn  first  through  many  difficult  experiences. 

Too  long  the  scaffolding.  A second  important  mistake  we 
have  made  is  that  we  have  failed  to  tear  down  the  scaffolding 
of  mission  structures  which  have  remained  around  the 
younger  churches.  Scaffolding  is  needed  to  get  the  walls  up 
and  the  roof  on,  but  it  hides  from  view  the  emerging  beauty 
and  hinders  the  usefulness  of  the  building.  We  need  direct 
dialogue  and  contact  between  the  churches  of  our  sister- 
brotherhood.  The  churches  need  more  information  about 
each  other,  not  about  the  missionaries  standing  between 
them.  To  know  and  pray  for  our  representatives  in  mission  is 
not  enough,  we  must  interact  face-to-face  with  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  world  fellowship.  Love  relationships  must  begin 
to  be  established — brothers  and  sisters  ministering  to  one 
another,  calling  one  another  to  accountability.  We  can  help 
one  another  to  live  lives  worthy  of  the  gospel  in  our  national, 
provincial  situations,  in  which  we  often  lose  sight  of  the 
transcending  values  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  is  the  first 
step  to  becoming  effective  agents  of  world  mission. 

1 have  a dream.  I dream  Ephesians  4:1-16.  Verses  11,  12, 
and  13  are  particularly  vivid  in  my  dream.  1 dream  this  in  the 
setting  of  the  worldwide  sister-brotherhood.  I see  that  the 
first  priority  is  opening  up  more  lines  of  communication  for 
dialogue  and  growing  to  take  place.  I dream  of  the  churches 
in  North  America  reading  and  learning  all  they  can  about  the 
sister-brotherhood  churches  around  the  world.  I dream  that 
they  will  invite  brothers  and  sisters  from  these  churches  to 
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their  missionary  meetings  at  home  and  that  the  whole 
brotherhood  will  flock  to  hear  the  counsel  given  and  the  faith 
expressed,  f dream  that  pastors  and  laymen,  foreign  students, 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  will  be  invited  into  our  churches 
and  homes  from  overseas  churches  for  fellowship,  learning 
experience,  and  ministry  to  us.  Language  is  a problem,  but 
not  for  those  who  really  care.  We  must  seek  ways  and  struc- 
tures to  facilitate  the  mission  of  third  world  brothers  and 
sisters  among  us. 

But  I have  another  dream  of  our  churches  continuing  to 
send  representatives  out  in  mission  at  home  and  abroad. 
'I'here  are  places  we  can  still  go,  there  are  things  we  can  still 
do.  But  the  important  thing,  I guess,  is  that  we  are  committed 
to  being  the  right  kind  of  people.  1 covet  the  opportunity  for 
everyone  of  us  to  be  able  to  go  and  share  in  the  life  and  vi- 
tality and  growth  of  the  younger  churches,  whether  that  be  in 
Atlanta,  inner-city  New  York,  or  Indonesia.  We  must  respond 
to  the  Macedonian  calls  of  our  day.  And  I believe  we  all  get 
them  from  time  to  time,  at  different  ages,  and  in  different 
ways. 

At  the  moment  we  are  awaiting  visas  to  go  to  Indonesia  in 
response  to  the  call  of  the  Muria  Christian  Churches  (Men- 
nonite).  We  have  been  tempted  many  times  since  our  return 
from  Vietnam  to  forsake  “a  mission  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ” 
for  a “mission  to  America.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  has 
failed  to  grip  the  lives  of  most  Americans — even  many  Chris- 
tians fail  to  reflect  the  values  and  priorities  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  Americans  ourselves  we  are  best  prepared  to  serve  in 
mission  right  here.  Yet  in  a sense,  reluctantly,  we  have 
opened  ourselves  to  responding  to  the  call  from  halfway 
around  the  world  again. 

Now  we  are  e,xcited  about  the  work  we  are  about  to  do.  We 
think  this  assignment  represents  a true  teamwork  or 
partnership  between  sister  churches.  True  partnership  is  not 


easy  to  achieve.  And  I think  we  are  under  no  illusions — we 
expect  our  partnership  to  be  tested.  Are  we  really  brothers 
and  sisters  or  not? 

A mission  from  the  Muria  churches.  The  mission  which  is 
planned  by  the  Muria  churches  to  West  Kalimantan  on  the 
island  of  Borneo  is  at  their  initiative  and  in  response  to  their 
vision  and  faith.  The  Muria  churches  have  been  growing 
rapidly  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Their  growth  has  been 
limited  to  the  Muria  home  area  of  north  central  Java.  Java  is 
the  most  densely  populated  area  and  island  of  Indonesia. 
There  are  approximately  80  million  people  living  on  the  is- 
land, an  area  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of  New  York.  But 
despite  the  needs  at  home,  the  Muria  churches  are 
themselves  responding  to  a call  from  Kalimantan  “Come 
over  and  help  us.  After  two  or  three  trips  to  the  interior  of 
the  island,  they  in  turn  sent  a Macedonian  call  to  their  world- 
wide sister-brotherhood. 

Paul  and  Esther  Bucher  in  response  have  been  sent  by 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  to  study  at  Cornell  University 
for  one  semester  and  are  preparing  to  go  with  the  Muria 
mission  team  to  contribute  their  gifts  in  health,  agricultural, 
and  community  development.  My  wife,  Dorothy,  and  I and 
our  hvo  children,  Marta  and  Ken,  will  go  to  Jakarta  as  soon  as 
we  are  given  visas  to  study  Indonesian  language  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  go  with  the  other  team  members  to  West  Kali- 
mantan in  a Christian  teaching  ministry.  The  Muria  churches 
have  prepared  and  already  sent  some  of  their  number  to 
begin  and  direct  this  teamwork. 

The  verse  of  Scripture  that  guides  us  in  this  new  and 
interesting  assignment  is  Romans  1:11-12,  “For  I long  to  see 
you,  that  I may  impart  to  you  some  spiritual  gift  to 
strengthen  you,  that  is,  that  we  may  be  mutually  encouraged 
by  each  other’s  faith,  both  yours  and  mine.”  ^ 


Too  content  with  status  quo 


God  Has  a Communication  Problem:  Creative  Preaching 
Today,  by  Chester  Pennington,  N.Y.,  Hawthorn  Books, 
1976,  $6.95.  Chester  Pennington  serves  as  instructor  in 
Christian  preaching  at  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  He  writes  as  one  might  expect  a teacher 
of  homiletics  to  write,  focusing  always  on  the  delivery  of 
a sermon,  on  listening  to  a sermon,  and  on  the  creativity 
required  if  communication  is  to  be  at  its  highest. 

Pennington  admits  the  problems  posed  by  secularism,  and 
the  difficulties  in  preaching  to  a widely  diverse  congrega- 
tion. He  has  read  fourteen  books  on  communication  and 
relates  some  key  ideas  to  the  problems  he  has  posed.  He 
has  read  other  books  on  creativity  and  gleaned  ideas  there. 

His  defense  of  the  relevance  of  the  sermon  is  persis- 
tent, calm,  well  reasoned,  and  fairly  convincing.  Lay  mem- 
bers will  find  the  book  of  value  for  its  treatment  of  listen- 
ing, creativity,  and  communication.  Presumably  these  three 
should  help  solve  “God’s  Communication  Problem  ” sug- 


gested by  the  title.  However,  the  title  does  not  quite  fit 
the  book’s  contents. 

This  reviewer  wished  for  a close  tie-in  with  biblical 
exegesis  and  interpretation  so  that  sermons  might  rise 
out  of  the  Scripture  themselves  — rather  than  to  begin 
with  “the  idea  ” (page  1 10)  and  then  to  “dredge  up  ” sup- 
port from  accumulated  experience. 

The  author  calls  for  “feed-forward,”  by  which  he  sug- 
gests that  laity  help  the  pastor  prepare  his  sermon  (page 
78).  He  hopes  for  “feed-back,  ” and  discussion  even  in 
“family  conversations  ” (page  79).  Repeatedly  he  admits 
that  church  members  need  vital  and  vigorous  inter- 
change, meeting  at  other  times  than  only  during  the  wor- 
ship hour  (page  66).  But  elsewhere  in  his  book  he  seems 
to  resign  himself  to  the  status  quo  by  which  “the  pastor 
may  not  see  some  of  the  members  until  next  Sunday.  ” To 
the  reviewer  he  seems  too  content  with  the  status  quo. 
— by  Paul  M.  Miller  ^ 
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“When  you  are  having  a party... 
do  not  invite  your  friends... 


Ask  the  poor,  the  crippled,  the  lame  and  the  bhnd 
and  so  find  happiness.  ” 

Luke  14:12-13  NEB 

V ^ J 


Christ  calls  us  to  share  ourselves  and  our  resources 
at  festive  occasions  and  day  by  day 
with  needy  neighbors  near  and  far. 

Reach  out  to  those  who  cannot  join  your  party 

by  giving  generously  to  MCC  through  your  church  or  directly. 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 
21  South  12th  Street 
Akron,  PA  17501 
or 

201-1483  Pembina  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba  R3T  2C8 


Training  leaders  in  an  odd 
breed  of  church 

An  interview  with  Lupe  De  Leon,  Jr.  by  John  Bender 


John.  Lupe,  you  have  some  observations  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a Mennonite. 

Lupe.  I think  that  if  I had  to  choose  today  to  be  a Men- 
nonite or  to  be  of  some  other  evangelical  background,  I 
would  probably  choose  another  evangelical  branch.  People 
know  who  Baptists  are,  people  know  who  Methodists  are  but 
Mennonites  are  thought  of  as  an  odd  breed  of  something. 
We  re  even  mistaken  for  Mormons.  However,  I believe  that 
our  Anabaptist-Mennonite  theological  perspectives  are  good 
for  not  only  North  American  Spanish-speaking  communities, 
but  I would  say  for  1 bird  World  countries,  too. 

John.  So  you  see  Mennonite  thought  helping  to  shape  a 
new  identity  for  Spanish-speaking  persons? 

Lupe.  \es,  it  is  the  whole  thing  of  preserving  who  we  are  in 
the  best  way  that  we  can.  The  salvation  of  our  communities 
takes  shape  not  only  in  a common  bond  of  individuals  but  in 
the  community  of  believers.  We  need  to  see  community 
expressed  both  spiritually  and  materially.  The  Mennonite 
Church  brings  that  to  our  communities.  So  in  one  way  I say  it 
is  a blessing  to  be  a Mennonite  and  in  other  ways  it  is  not  be- 
cause you  have  to  do  so  much  explaining  of  who  you  are 
before  you  can  get  next  to  people. 

John.  Say  more  of  what  it  means  to  be  Spanish-speaking 
and  Mennonite  today  in  North  America. 

Lupe.  For  a long  period  of  time  the  Baptists,  the  Me- 
thodists, the  Assemblies  of  God,  the  Pentecostals,  the  Naza- 
renes  and  all  of  the  mainline  Protestant  evangelical  groups 
would  not  speak  to  the  issue  of  immigration,  to  the  issue  of 
day-care  centers  and  their  needs,  to  the  issue  of  bilingual 
education,  to  the  issue  of  the  aged,  but  here  we  are,  a small 
group  being  counted  on  issues  that  are  relevant  to  our  people. 
But  It  is  taking  a long  time  for  the  community  to  recognize 
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diat  we’re  not  oddballs,  but  that  we’re  Christian  and  that  we 
have  a genuine  interest  of  the  community  at  heart. 

John.  Are  these  the  qualities  that  you  want  to  promote  in 
leadership  training  in  the  Spanish  community? 

Lupe.  Yes,  I would  hope  that  the  leaders  who  come 
through  our  churches  are  people,  both  men  and  women,  who 
can  be  counted  on.  We  cannot  hide  under  the  pew,  we  can- 
not hide  behind  the  pulpit,  we  cannot  hide  inside  the  four 
walls.  We  need  to  be  able  to  address  ourselves  to  the  hurts  of 
the  community.  That  will  come  about  only  if  we  take  time  to 
help  our  ministers  and  other  leadership  people  to  understand 
that  the  gospel  is  implicit  in  such  an  expression  as,  “When  I 
was  sick,  when  I was  hungry,  when  I was  cold  ’ — that  is  what 
the  gospel  is  also  all  about. 

When  our  leaders  begin  to  see  that  as  part  of  the  full 
gospel,  then  we  are  on  the  direction  of  what  we  ought  to  be  as 
people  of  God.  I think  as  we  develop  leadership  programs  we 
will  teach  and  train  our  leaders  to  be  sensitive  to  these  needs. 
Then  we  will  have  a leadership  development  in  its  fullest 
sense.  Of  course,  that  doesn’t  exclude  the  academic  training 
We  also  want  to  work  at  that.  But  I’m  talking  about  a feeling 
of  responsibility  that  comes  from  being  consciously  aware 
versus  the  intellectual,  academic  learning  that  is  also  im- 
portant, but  which  is  another  kind  of  leadership  development 
tool. 

John.  What  are  you  thinking  about  for  leadership  training 
in  Spanish  congregations? 

Lupe.  For  years  we  have  talked  about  a need  of  our  pastors 
for  a refresher  course  to  help  them  be  more  effective.  Particu- 
larly in  the  Spanish  churches,  many  of  the  pastors  do  not 
have  formal  theological  training.  Even  though  some  have  two 
or  three  years  in  Bible  sehool,  they  may  have  had  no  chance 
for  a refresher  course.  Most  of  our  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite pastors  have  gone  to  non-Mennonite  theological  train- 
ing centers  Pentecostal,  Baptist,  Nazarene.  Consequently 
we  have  a diversity  of  understandings  of  the  Bible,  God,  and 
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the  church.  When  we  get  together  we  all  come  at  our  task 
from  different  points  of  view.  We  have  tried  to  find  ways  in 

(which  to  help  this.  We  tried  the  Bible  School  on  Wheels  last 
year  with  B.  Frank  Byler.  It  proved  to  be  a good  educational 
' e.xperience  for  the  congregation.  We  had  expected,  though, 
that  the  congregation  would  identify  a few  of  its  leaders  for 
I the  Bible  School  on  Wheels  training  experience.  Instead  a 
whole  congregation  got  together  and  had  a good  experience 
\\  i tha  visiting  missionary. 

( 

John.  What  is  planned  as  follow-up  to  the  Bible  School  on 
Wheels? 

Lupe.  Our  follow-up  grows  out  of  the  Mission  Board 
leadership  consultation  last  January  which  looked  at 
j leadership  needs,  both  overseas  and  domestic.  The  home 
missions  office  has  sponsored  two  retreats,  in  Leakey,  Texas, 
Oct,  3-9,  and  at  Laurelville  Church  Center  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, Oct,  24-30.  The  main  focus  was  to  work  through 
John  Driver’s  book,  Comunidad  V Compromiso,  which  is 
now  available  in  English,  too.  That  gets  into  the  community 
of  the  Spirit,  a community  of  gifts,  a community  of  forgive- 
ness, missionary  community,  and  so  on.  We  re  hoping  that 
' these  seminars  will  bring  together  pastors  for  one  solid  week 
I of  not  only  fellowship  and  getting  to  know  some  new  fellows, 
I but  of  theological  stimulation  of  what  it  means  to  be  the 
people  of  God.  We  re  expecting  from  40  to  60  in  each 
seminar,  that  s about  85  percent  participation  of  our  Spanish 
Mennonite  pastors. 

I John.  Who  s covering  the  cost? 

Lupe.  Home  missions  got  a grant,  a couple  of  grants,  to 
j cover  some  of  the  cost,  and  the  rest  of  the  cost  will  come  out 
, of  the  leadership  training  part  of  home  missions  budget. 

ii 

I John.  What  does  the  week’s  schedule  look  like? 

Lupe.  First  of  all  everybody  will  have  read  Comunidad  Y 
Compromiso  and  digested  its  content  to  such  a point  as  to  be 
able  to  talk  freely  with  the  others.  John  Driver  will  begin  the 
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morning  with  a major  presentation  on  one  chapter  of  his 
book.  Then,  another  of  our  Latin  pastors  will  give  a similar 
presentation  from  a different  perspective.  In  the  afternoon 
we  will  meet  in  small  groups  and  try  to  listen  to  each  other 
and  assimilate  what  has  happened.  In  the  evening,  we  11  have 
a worship  experience,  tying  together  the  whole  day’s 
activities.  Along  with  that  we  re  going  to  have  workshops  on 
such  practical  things  as  conducting  congregational  business 
and  sermon  preparation.  We  11  have  some  other  resource 
people.  Arnoldo  Casas  with  his  new  assignment  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture will  be  there  to  share  with  us  what  his  vision  and  what 
his  mandate  is  from  the  Spanish-speaking  churches.  Earl 
Sears  will  be  there  from  the  Congregational  Health  Improve- 
ment Program  (CHIP)  of  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  to  share 
with  us  where  the  congregational  health  plan  is  and  where  it 
points  for  the  future.  We  have  invited  conference  leaders  and 
churchwide  agency  staff  to  participate. 

John.  Would  you  see  this  kind  of  experience  continuing  in 
formal  education? 

Lupe.  This  is  step  two  of  a larger  plan  we  hope  will  come  to 
fruit.  Invariably,  I think  that  our  church  is  going  to  have  to 
recognize  that  if  they  want  “ Anabaptist-Mennonite  pastors,  ” 
we  have  to  train  them  as  a Mennonite  denomination.  We  are 
in  communication  with  some  existing  theological  institutions 
that  we  hope  can  help  us  for  the  next  few  years  in  training 
leaders.  The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  has 
given  us  a hand  in  the  seminars  slated  for  October.  AMBS  is 
offering  one  hour  s credit  to  people  who  fill  the  requirements 
of  the  course.  I feel  pretty  good  about  that  because  it  is  get- 
ting some  people  headed  toward  some  good  theological  train- 
ing and  credit  courses. 

John.  So,  step  three  and  four  will  probably  be  in  associa- 
tion with  some  other  Bible  school  or  seminary? 

Lupe.  We  have  thought  about  the  possibility  of  a satellite 
Mennonite  program,  similar  to  Conrad  Grebel  College  and 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  We  haven  t moved  far  on  that 
one,  but  that  is  one  option  to  consider  in  eooperation  with  an 
existing  theological  school  that  we  come  close  to  in  terms  of 
our  biblical  views.  Perhaps  we  could  locate  a Mennonite 
professor  at  that  institution.  Of  course  that  doesn  t answer  in 
fullest  context  the  questions  of  how  we  train  our  leaders. 
While  I recognize  that  it  is  not  popular  right  now  to  think  in 
terms  of  walls  and  buildings,  we  will  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
a Bible  institute,  a Bible  school,  something  like  that  for  our 
leaders.  I hope  we  can  get  that  done  in  the  next  few  years. 

John.  Would  it  be  important  that  such  a place  be  located  in 
a Spanish  community? 

Lupe.  There  are  pros  and  cons.  The  main  thing  is  that  we 
get  the  place  that  we  need  and  the  personnel,  the  facult\  that 
we  need.  We  have  the  students.  Some  people  have  said, 
Chicago.  Chicago  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  a large  population  of  Spanish-speaking 
people  with  access  to  jobs,  other  theological  training  schools. 
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and  scliools  of  higher  education.  That  seems  to  be  a good  be- 
ginning. Some  people  have  said  Pennsylvania,  others  New 
f ork.  Other  people  have  said  Texas.  The  main  thing  that 
we  re  interested  in  right  now'  is  finding  something  that  we  in 
the  Spanish-speaking  churches  can  all  believe  in,  and  that  the 
denomination  will  support. 

John.  Do  you  see  this  as  a model  for  leadership  training  in 
black  and  Indian  congregations? 

Lupe.  I don  t know.  I think  with  Spanish-speaking  con- 
gregations it  is  something  that  they  feel  meets  their  needs. 
The  model,  would  have  to  be  examined  in  light  of  culture, 
geography,  language.  Dwight  McFadden  and  I will  be  work- 
ing to  develop  a similar  experience  for  the  black  leadership 
people. 

John.  Do  any  Anglo  congregations  have  a Spanish  pastor 
or  Spanish  persons  on  their  leadership  team? 

Lupe.  I couldn  t say  that  until  recently.  A couple  of 
months  ago  Mario  Bustos,  Jr.,  was  invited  to  serve  as  pastor  of 
the  Hudson  Lake  congregation  at  New  Carlisle,  Indiana.  I 
think  he  is  part  time  there  as  he  finishes  his  last  year  at 
Associated  Seminaries.  That,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  only 


example. 

John.  Do  you  see  this  as  a thing  of  the  future? 

Lupe.  I don’t  know.  I’m  surprised  that  it  happened.  It  is  a 
good  surprise,  but  I am  surprised. 

John.  Why? 

Lupe.  People  don’t  often  think  of  calling  a non-ethnic 
Mennonite  to  the  pastorate  for  an  established  congregation. 
It  surprised  me  that  this  group  moved  that  far  and  was  able  to 
swing  it  as  a congregational  vote  of  confidence. 

John.  What  would  you  like  to  see  happen  in  Spanish  con- 
gregations? 

Lupe.  I would  hope  that  we  can  nourish  the  local  con- 
gregation to  the  point  that  members  feel  that  this  is  our  con- 
gregation and  we  are  Mennonites  of  Latin  ancestry.  Not 
simply  ex-Baptists  or  ex-Pentecostals  or  ex-Catholics,  but  the 
children  of  God  in  the  Mennonite  Church.  Together  with 
that  comes  the  whole  area  of  developing  responsibility,  in- 
tegrity, and  taking  on  the  task  of  being  the  church.  That  is 
what  I would  like  to  see — the  mission  become  fully  the 
church. 


We  the  People  of  Cod 

by  David  W.  Mann 


A statement  made  by  Paul  G.  Landis  at  the  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  meeting  has  started  me  toward  an 
insight  into  a problem  that  effects  many  congregations.  Paul 
observed  that  within  the  church  we  have  the  “way  people,  ” 
the  “truth  people,  ’ and  the  “life  people.”  But  we  need  to  re- 
member that  Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  (Jn.  14:6). 

Let  me  explore  that  thought  a little  further.  In  many  con- 
gregations there  are  the  “truth  people.  ” Their  favorite  verse 
may  be  “contend  for  the  faith  ” (Jude  3).  Their  deep  concern 
is  for  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the  purity  of  the  church.  This 
is  an  important  concern.  The  Bible,  confession  of  faith,  doc- 
trines, and  standards  of  the  church  are  a primary  focus  of  at- 
tention and  appeal  of  “truth  people.  ” They  may  also  have 
rather  strong  feelings  about  the  importance  of  using  the 
proper  biblical  language  in  preaching  or  explaining  Christian 
life  and  experience. 

Then  there  are  the  “life  people.”  Their  favorite  verse  may 
be,  “If  any  one  says,  ‘I  love  God,’  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is 
a liar;  for  he  who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  has  seen, 
cannot  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen  ” (1  John  4:20).  These 
people  feel  deeply  about  the  application  of  the  gospel  to 
everyday  life.  Again,  this  is  an  important  concern.  Their  em- 
phasis is  on  relationships  and  the  Jesus  lifestyle.  How  do  the 
teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  apply  to  the  daily  rela- 


tionships, decisions,  problems,  and  involvements  of  my  life? 
What  does  the  Bible  have  to  say  to  the  practical,  ethical, 
social,  and  political  issues  we  face  every  day?  “Are  you  living 
the  life?” 

In  the  congregation  we  usually  also  find  the  “way  people.” 
Perhaps  their  favorite  verse  is,  “All  things  should  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order”  (1  Cor.  14:40).  Procedures,  protocol,  and 
processes  are  important  to  them.  They  are  uncomfortable 
when  new  and  different  ways  of  doing  things  are  introduced. 
A familiar  statement  might  be,  “But  we  didn’t  do  it  that  way 
before.” 

Jesus  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  No  man 
cometh  to  the  father  but  by  me.”  The  place  where  all  three 
meet  is  in  Jesus.  No  one  group  has  the  whole  truth,  insight,  or 
commitment.  The  body  of  Christ  is  made  up  of  all  the 
varieties  of  people.  None  have  exclusive  claims  to  Him.  We 
all  come  to  the  Father  through  the  same  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  divided. 

If  this  is  true,  and  I believe  it  is,  what  does  this  say  about 
the  way  in  which  we  love,  accept,  listen  to,  and  work  together 
within  the  church?  I believe  “the  whole  counsel  of  God  ” is  to 
be  found  in  bringing  together  the  concerns,  insights,  and 
commitments  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ,  including  the 
“way  people,  ” the  “truth  people,  ” and  the  “life  people.  ” 
We,  together,  are  the  people  of  God.  ^ 
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EASTERN  MENNONITE  BOAfiD 
OF  MISSIONS  AND  CHARITIES 
Salunga,  PA  17538 
717  898-2251  /V/ 


The  church  in  Africa  is  growing  five  to 
seven  percent  annually— twice  the  population 
growth  rate.  Together  American  and  African 
Christians  are  facing  the  challenge  of 
nurturing  and  teaching  thousands  of  new 
believers. 


Deaconing  today 

By  Earl  Sears 


when  Jesus  came  preaching,  He  chose  Isaiah  61:1,  2 as  His 
text:  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  He  has  sent 
me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  The  New  Testament 
and  ehnrch  history  tell  the  story  of  how  the  vision  is  being 
carried  out. 

After  their  great  experience  at  Pentecost,  His  followers  had 
all  things  together  and  there  wasn  t a needy  soul  among 
them.  This  began  the  fulfillment  of  Jesus  vision. 

Paul  spent  time  gathering  funds  from  the  Gentile  churches 
for  the  Jerusalem  church.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
but  one  of  the  main  reasons  was  the  message  to  care  for  each 
other. 

The  first  300  years  of  the  church  s life  contained  many 
deacon-caring-sharing  ministries.  For  many  reasons  this 
ministry  then  died  out  in  the  church  and  was  carried  on,  if  at 
all,  by  the  state  and  by  some  monastic  orders. 

Not  until  the  Reformation  was  the  deacon  ministry 
renewed  by  the  Anabaptists  and  several  other  groups.  The 
early  Anabaptist  leaders  made  it  clear  that  to  be  “in  Christ” 
meant  to  be  a sharing  and  caring  person.  In  fact,  one  way 
Anabaptist  groups  were  identified  by  their  enemies  was  by 
how  they  shared  their  resoures.  Any  group  that  shared 
resources  was  suspect!  The  Anabaptists  also  refused  interest 
on  loans.  Money,  they  believed,  should  be  lent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  borrower,  not  the  lender. 

Various  methods  of  ministry.  Mennonite  history  records 
various  methods  of  carrying  out  the  sharing  ministry.  In 
general,  however,  much  of  the  concern  and  commitment  of 
sharing  has  been  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  last  30  to  40 
years.  As  we  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  moved 
more  into  society,  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  strong  in- 
dividualism of  our  culture. 

Many  of  the  acts  that  were  done  as  a matter  of  course  by 
our  Anabaptist  forefathers  now  seem  radical  to  us.  Take  the 
mutual  aid  programs  of  the  Amish,  for  instance.  John  Ruth 
has  labeled  the  Amish  in  America  “a  people  of  preservation.” 
They  serve  as  an  illustration  and  reminder  that  mutual  shar- 
ing— the  deacon  ministry — can  function  today. 


Karl  Sears  is  educational  director  for  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  and  teacher- 
minister  for  South  Side  Fellowship,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 


The  late  Perry  M.  Yoder,  an  Amish  minister  near  Ships- 
hewana,  Indiana,  told  me  how  the  Amish  in  northern  Indiana 
carry  out  deaconing  today.  The  district  around  Shipshewana 
includes  26  house  fellowships  with  30  to  50  families  each. 

When  someone  in  a house  church  has  considerable  medical 
expense,  a request  goes  to  each  house  church  where  each 
member  is  assessed.  The  deacon  in  each  fellowship  sees  the 
money  is  collected  from  his  group. 

If  there’s  a fire,  the  owner  is  responsible  for  one  fourth  of 
the  loss.  The  other  three  fourths  is  shared  by  the 
brotherhood. 

Yoder  explained  that  individual  assessments  are  set  up  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  worth  of  the  member.  Two  men  in 
each  house  fellowship  go  to  the  county  courthouse  each  year 
to  get  eaeh  man’s  evaluation.  If  he’s  a wage  earner,  he  is  to 
report  that,  too. 

I asked  Yoder  if  anyone  ever  objects  to  paying  another 
person  s bills.  Mrs.  Yoder,  who  was  sitting  with  us,  responded 
with  honest  surprise.  “How  could  they  be  Christian  and 
question  that  practice?  ” It  was  as  if  that  question  shouldn’t 
be  asked;  it  s part  of  being  the  church. 

“Do  you  ever  worry  about  not  getting  enough  money  to 
cover  the  expenses?  ” I asked  after  we  had  talked  about  a $16, 
000  bill  one  person  had.  Yoder  replied,  matter-of-factly,  “It 
always  comes  in.”  Jesus’  concern  in  Matthew  6 not  to  worry 
about  tomorrow  is  being  illustrated  in  this  deacon  process,  it 
seems  to  me. 

A renewal  of  the  deacon  process.  There  are  evidences  of  a 
renewal  of  this  vital  part  of  our  faith.  In  our  contacts  with 
congregations  around  the  church,  we  at  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid  hear  many  asking  what  it  means  to  be  a sharing  church. 
We  are  seeing  examples  of  sharing  taking  place  in  new  ways. 

To  encourage  this  renewed  interest,  MMA  is  using  a por- 
tion of  its  fraternal  funds,  which  are  available  because  of 
MM  As  tax-exempt  status.  These  have  been  designated  for 
congregational  grants  to  promote  unique  sharing  activities. 
Let  me  report  several: 

The  Olive  Mennonite  congregation  near  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
spent  time  searching  together  what  it  means  to  be  a people  of 
God.  It  was  a significant  study  which  lasted  six  months.  In 
Acts,  after  a vision  following  Pentecost,  the  new  Christ- 
followers  gathered  with  a new  commitment  to  each  other. 
Through  its  study,  the  Olive  congregation  also  gathered  in  a 
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new  way,  sa\  ing,  "We  want  to  care  for  each  other’s  needs. ’’ 

To  facilitate  its  sharing  process,  Olive  formed  the  Sharing 
Program  Committee.  Part  of  the  group  s assignment  is  to 
administer  the  congregational  medical-expense  sharing,  in 
which  the  first  $5,000  for  each  accident  or  illness  is  covered 
bv  the  congregational  sharing  fund.  Following  that,  Men- 
nonite  Mutual  Aid  assists  with  80  percent  up  to  $25,000. 

"Does  your  congregation  trust  the  program?  I asked  the 
committee  recently.  "If  trust  doesn  t work  here,  what  good  is 
the  church?  I got  asked  in  reply. 

In  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Conference  the  sharing 
concern  has  been  picked  up  on  a conferencewide  basis.  This 
follows  Franconia's  history  of  providing  assistance  for  its 
ministers.  Several  years  ago  some  members  asked  why  this 
kind  of  help  can't  be  available  for  all  members. 

After  considering  the  idea,  the  ministerial  aid  committee 
suggested  an  all-member  plan  to  the  conference.  The  idea 
was  accepted  in  1975.  PAinding  for  the  program  comes  from 
conference  askings  and  is  in  the  budget.  Congregations  lift 
offerings  for  the  mutual  aid  fund.  Approximately  $15,000  was 
distributed  to  members  in  need  in  1975. 

To  encourage  and  support  this  deaconing  process,  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  gave  a $500  fraternal  grant  to  Franconia 
Conference  last  December. 

At  P\)rt  Dodge,  Iowa,  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  con- 
gregation has  been  supporting  a student  loan  fund  since 
1966.  The  fund  was  designed  especially  for  those  students 


“In  the  Villages  the  Sick  Were  Brought  unto  Him”  by  J.  James  Tissot. 


who  can  t get  loans  through  regular  loan  channels. 

Last  year  the  congregation  realized  higher  education 
would  cost  considerably  more  during  the  next  three  years. 
Along  with  a grant  from  MM  A,  the  congregation  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  raising  a higher  amount  each  year. 

The  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Mennonite  Fellowship  established 
a deacon  s fund  with  its  grant,  added  contributions  to  it,  and 
assisted  a family  which  didn  t have  sufficient  income  for 
food.  Two  families  who  experienced  house  fires  were  assisted 
by  the  Woodville  (N.Y.)  Mennonite  congregation  s deacon 
project,  which  was  started  with  the  fraternal  fund  grant. 

In  Arkansas,  the  Calico  Rock  congregation  formed  a con- 
gregational health  group  with  MMA’s  Congregational 
Health  Improvement  Program  and  a deacon  s fund  during 
1975.  With  the  two  funds  they  can  help  low-income  persons 
which  they  couldn  t otherwise. 

Since  1966  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid  has  provided  a group 
health  program,  using  the  comprehensive,  major  medical, 
and  Medicare  supplement  plans,  for  the  congregations  of  the 
various  Mennonite  conferences. 

When  50  percent  or  more  of  a congregation  s membership 
enrolls  in  the  group  plan,  any  member  may  enroll  even  if 
they  already  are  suffering  an  illness  or  disability.  If  they 
would  enroll  individually  they  could  have  up  to  a two-year 
waiting  period  before  becoming  eligible  to  receive  assistance 
for  that  particular  illness. 

Over  150  congregations  have  formed  health  groups  during 
the  last  10  years.  Congregations  which  have  done  so  recently 
are  Zion  Mennonite,  Pryor,  Okla.;  Susquehanna  Mennonite, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.;  Faith  Mennonite,  Geneva,  Neb.;  Oak 
Terrace  Mennonite,  Blountstown,  Fla.;  Elkton,  Va. ; Perkio- 
menville  Mennonite,  Perkiomenville,  Pa.;  First  Mennonite, 
Newton,  Kan.;  and  Central  Mennonite,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

In  237  congregations,  a sharing  fund.  Our  sense  that  there 
is  a renewed  interest  in  the  ministry  of  serving  was  further 
confirmed  last  spring  at  MM  A.  Of  368  responses  to  our  ques- 
tionnaire concerning  deacons,  237  congregations  told  us  they 
have  some  form  of  congregational  sharing  fund.  Most  said 
their  fund  was  active  during  the  past  year.  The  funds  were 
used  for  a variety  of  needs,  including  payments  for  hospital 
expenses,  grocery  bills,  rents. 

Our  congregations’  responses  to  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief  sales,  and 
Voluntary  Service  further  indicates  a strong  concern  to  be  a 
serving  people.  We  can  help  to  reaffirm  this  ministry,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  once  again  building  into  our  congregational 
life  some  fonn  of  ministerial  leadership  for  the  sharing 
process. 

Our  history  and  theology  remind  us  that  being  a Christian 
denomination  means  a life  of  commitment  to  all  the  needs  of 
all  our  members.  It  was  believed  by  the  Anabaptists  and 
ought  to  be  believed  in  our  time  that  it’s  a kind  of  heresy  if 
there  are  hungry — or  otherwise  needy — persons  within  our 
fellowship  of  believers. 

To  help  us  stay  true  to  Jesus  teaching,  let  s bring  back 
more  forms  of  the  sensitive  and  caring  deacon. 
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church  news 


Liberty  and  justice  workshop 
sparks  statement  on  justice 


Twelve  Mennonites  and  Brethren  in 
Christ  participated  in  a workshop  on 
“liberty  and  Justice  for  All”  at  Newark, 
N.J.,  Oct.  8-11.  The  event  was  sponsored  by 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Race  and  Reconciliation.  About 
200  persons  attended  the  workshop. 

According  to  John  P.  Bauman,  one  of  the 
organizers,  the  workshop  was  planned  as  a 
"last-ditch  effort  to  catalyze  action  to  attack 
racism  in  church  and  societal  institutions.  ” 

The  workshop  divided  into  13  task  forces 
that  planned  specific  strategies  to  confront 
racism  in  the  local  congregation,  the  arts, 
the  media,  denominational  boards,  and 
church  schools. 

Several  specific  strategies  were  developed 
in  the  task  force  meetings  for  dealing  with 
racism.  These  strategies  will  be  circulated  to 
participants  of  the  workshop  in  an  effort  to 
continue  communication  and  initiate 
further  action  plans. 

In  addition  to  meeting  in  the  task  forces, 
participants  at  the  workshop  heard  speeches 
by  Lerone  Bennett,  historian  and  senior  edi- 
tor of  Ehomj;  Bonnie  Greene,  editor  of  Van- 
guard: and  Vernon  Grounds,  president  of 
Conservative  Baptist  Seminary  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

At  a Mennonite  and  Brethren  in  Christ 
caucus  during  the  meeting,  the  following 
statement  was  prepared  for  release  to  their 
constituencies. 

A Statement  on  Racism  by  Concerned 
Anabaptists 

We  affirm  our  biblical  and  historical  heri- 
tage which  consistently  calls  us  to  costly 
obedience  to  Jesus,  making  clear  our 
identity  with  the  people  of  God  who  are 
willing  to  stand  prophetically  and  redemp- 
tively  in  the  gap  where  justice  has  not  be- 
come a reality  for  many  persons. 

We  give  renewed  thanks  for  the  positive 
Christian  witness  that  emanates  from  many 
individuals  and  agencies  within  our 
peoplehood.  We  observe,  however,  a grow- 
ing need  to  assess  more  carefully  our  at- 
titudes and  actions  which  reflect  bondage  to 
the  sin  of  racism. 

We  commit  ourselves,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  live  in  a repenting  manner  so 
as  to  free  ourselves  from  racist  attitudes  and 
actions. 


We  invite  the  total  Anabaptist  family  to 
repent  with  us  and  begin  a new  course  of  di- 
rection in  modeling  the  Jesus  way  in  our 
relationships  with  all  persons,  structures, 
and  institutions  so  as  not  to  cloud  the  good 
news  of  Cod  s love  which  calls  all  persons  to 
salvation  and  wholeness  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  seek  to  begin  our  repenting  by: 

— Speaking  in  a prophetic  and  redemptive 
manner  where  we  have  been  silent. 

— Growing  in  awareness  of  the  cancer  of 
racism — through  interaction,  study,  and 
learning  from  one  another. 

— Searching  for  a definition  of  racism  which 
does  not  rationalize  and  justify  racist  at- 
titudes and  actions. 

— Recognizing  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  not  resorting  to  answers  which 
short-circuit  the  solution. 

— Recognizing  that  classism  is  also  sin. 

— Identifying  and  working  toward  the 
elimination  of  subtly  racist  practices 
within  structures  of  the  church. 

— Calling  the  church  to  a renewed  commit- 
ment to  nonconformity  to  the  values  of 
the  present  evil  worldly  system,  thereby 
refusing  to  undergird  the  racist  system  of 
society. 

— Recognizing  that  racism  is  not  only  an  in- 
dividual problem,  but  a corporate/institu- 
tional concern — and  must  be  addressed 
on  both  levels. 

— Seriously  applying  the  biblical  principle 
of  obedience  as  it  relates  to  opposing  all 
injustice — recognizing  racism  as  a parent 
of  injustice. 

We  ask  that  boards  and  agencies  of  the 
Anabaptist  family  provide  leadership  in 
eliminating  racism  among  our  family  circles 
by: 


— Modeling  redemptive  methods  to  address 
the  issue. 

— Providing  “awareness  level  raising ’”  ma- 
terials. 

— Setting  goals  and  priorities  for  working 
toward  solutions. 

— Helping  to  refocus  the  mission  and 
ministry  of  the  church  in  light  of  our  own 
racism. 

— Planning  and  effecting  specific  ways  to 
eliminate  racism  in  the  Anabaptist  family. 

We  invite  all  members  of  the  Anabaptist 
family  to  work  together  for  a renewed  unity, 
breaking  down  walls  of  partition  erected  by 
ourselves,  thereby  becoming  one  redemp- 
tive force  for  righteousness  and  justice  in  a 
racist  world. 

There  were  12  signers  from  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  New  York,  and  Indiana. 


Boards  approve  seminary 
program  changes 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  boards  met 
on  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  campus,  Oct.  15-16  to 
review  the  past  year  and  project  for  the  next 
year  and  years. 

In  conjoint  session  the  boards  reviewed 
the  current  academic  programs  and  ap- 
proved three  major  modifications.  The 
master  of  arts  (peace  studies)  curriculum  has 
been  redesigned  to  include  specifically  re- 
quired courses,  an  MA  thesis,  and  a 
supervised  experience  in  ministry  course 
(SEM ).  The  number  of  students  in  the  peace 
studies  program  has  steadily  increased  since 
the  program  began  in  1971. 

A second  modification  was  the  termina- 
tion of  urban  ministries  program  for  semi- 
narians as  of  January  1976,  aqd  the  begin- 
ning of  seminary  consortium  for  urban  pas- 
toral education,  (SCUPE)  an  alternative 
program  in  urban  ministries  training  also 
located  in  Chicago.  AMBS  is  one  of  six 
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seminaries  participating  in  the  one-year 
pilot  project.  The  program  includes  field 
experience  as  well  as  nine  courses  during  the 
\ear.  equally  divided  in  the  biblical- 
theological,  historical-sociological,  and 
ministry  skills  areas  with  a focus  on  urban 
problems  in  each  case.  Currently  Levi  and 
Bett\’  Hochstetler  from  Nappanee,  Ind.  are 
pastoring  the  Grace  Mennonite  Church  in 
Chicago  while  enrolled  in  SCUPE. 

A third  modification  was  the  approval  of 
the  recommendation  strengthening  the  pas- 
toral counseling  program  in  the  larger 
context  of  the  master  of  divinity  program. 
This  will  mean  adding  a second  professor  in 
the  field  of  pastoral  counseling  to  teach, 
counsel,  and  advise  students  on  eourse  selec- 
tion; employment  opportunities;  and  availa- 
ble courses  in  related  university  programs. 

Virgil  Claassen,  business  manager,  re- 
porter! that  both  seminaries  (GBS  and  MBS) 
completed  their  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1976, 
with  a modest  balance.  The  GBS  board  ap- 
proved an  item  of  $5,000  from  the  special 
Watkins  fund  to  develop  a Sermon  on  the 
Mount  library  collection  including  $1,000 
for  microfilming  manuscripts  in  Israel  by 
Clarence  Bauman.  Also  presented  was  a 
recommendation  to  develop  a fund  for  fi- 
nancing sabbatical  leaves  for  pastors  which 
is  currently  being  examined  by  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education. 

Eour  particular  trends  in  student  enroll- 
ment were  reported.  Overall  enrollment  has 
increased  steadily  over  the  past  six  years. 
The  number  of  women  students  rose  rapidly 
in  the  past  five  years  from  fourteen  in  1971- 
72,  to  sixty-one  in  1975-76,  An  increasing 
number  of  women  students  have  articulated 
strong  interest  in  congregational  and  church 
ministries. 

A course  to  be  offered  jointly  by  Jacob 
Enz,  professor  of  Old  Testament,  and 
Geitrude  Roten,  professor  of  Greek,  is  a 
combined  Old  Testament — New  Testament 


study  which  will  focus  on  man  as  male  and 
female,  second  semester. 

A third  trend  is  reflected  in  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  “unclassified’  students, 
(not  in  a specific  degree  program)  from 
sixteen  in  1971  to  forty-eight  in  1975.  The 
trend  in  MDiv  enrollments  by  comparison 
has  been  less  markedly  upward  from  fifty  in 
1971  to  seventy-one  in  1975.  Einally,  the 
number  of  graduates  has  not  shown  the 
same  trends  as  general  enrollment.  The 
percentage  of  graduates  in  comparison  to 
total  enrollment  has  decreased  slightly  even 
though  the  real  number  of  graduates  (mid  to 
high  twenties)  has  remained  relatively 
constant. 

A total  of  $758,695  budget  was  approved 
for  the  1976-77  academic  year.  This  is  a 15.7 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

A major  block  of  time  was  devoted  to  pro- 
posals from  Ontario,  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  central  Kansas  for  multi-center  Men- 
nonite Theological  Education.  This  is  a pro- 
posal to  offer  seminar)’  level  classes  in  off 
campus  locations  which  would  shorten  the 
required  period  of  study  at  Elkhart.  While 
no  specific  decisions  were  made,  there  was  a 
general  consensus  that  the  administration 
should  continue  to  further  study  these  possi- 
bilities. 

Mennonite  and  Lutheran 
deaf  center  dedicated 

The  cooperative  Lutheran  and  Men- 
nonite Center  for  the  Development  of  Deaf 
Ministries  was  dedicated  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  Oct.  24. 

Eli  Savanick,  director  of  the  Mennonite 
Center,  and  Daniel  Pokorny,  coordinator  of 
the  Lutheran  Center,  served  as  worship 
leaders  and  interpreters. 

Speakers  included  Richard  Hinz,  director 
of  the  department  of  missions  services  for 


the  Southeastern  District  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod,  and  Simon 
Gingerich,  secretary  for  home  missions  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Paul  and  Feme  Savanick,  of  the  Men- 
nonite Deaf  and  Hearing  Fellowship  in 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  read  the  Scriptures  and 
Sylvia  Brunk,  of  the  Hyattsville  (Md.)  Men- 
nonite Church,  was  soloist  and  signed  the 
hymns. 

Eighty  persons  participated  in  the  dedica- 
tion service,  which  included  a processional 
walk  from  the  Center  at  1509  Gallatin  St., 
N.W.,  to  nearby  Christ  Lutheran  Church. 
Mary  Dalzell,  Center  secretary,  was 
organist,  A reception  at  the  Center  followed 
the  service. 

Eli  Savanick  combines  his  new  assign- 
ment with  half-time  administrative 
responsibilities  at  Gallaudet  College,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  in  Washington, 

Theological  base  for  D.C. 
unit  needed 

Members  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  should  develop  a specific  pur- 
pose and  a theology  of  service  for  their 
presence  in  Washington,  say  Menno  Wiebe 
and  Paul  Peachey  who  visited  Washington 
in  late  June  to  evaluate  the  unit  and  make 
recommendations  for  the  future  shape  of  the 
program.  Wiebe  and  Peachey  interviewed 
unit  members,  fellow  workers,  and  Wash- 
ington area  Mennonites  as  part  of  the 
evaluation  process. 

rhey  noted  a purpose  for  MCC  s 
presence  could  be  found  in  the  secular 
service  agencies  such  as  the  Institute  for 
Development  of  Indian  Law  in  which  many 
of  the  volunteers  work.  These  agencies  need 
the  quiet,  Anabaptist  witness  Mennonite 
volunteers  can  give.  Wiebe  and  Peachey 
commended  the  volunteers  for  the  (juality  of 
work  they  did  and  said,  “We  are  awed  by 
the  resultant  trust  which  the  representatives 
of  the  Indian  agencies  appear  to  have  in  the 
MCC  and  its  workers.  ” They  saw  another 
purpose  for  the  unit  in  its  role  in  bringing 
different  kinds  of  Mennonites  together. 

Because  so  many  of  the  Washington 
volunteers  work  in  a professional  urban  set- 
ting, Wiebe  and  Peachey  proposed  that 
MCC  assist  unit  members  in  developing  a 
theology  of  service  for  workers  behind 
typewriters  in  air-conditioned  offices.  Cur- 
rent Mennonite  theology  which  was  born 
and  bred  in  an  agricultural  setting  now 
needs  to  reflect  the  urban  situation. 

Perhaps  this  theology  would  encourage 
volunteers  to  work  at  changes  within 
systems  rather  than  apply  Band-Aids  to  the 
problems  of  injustice.  .\n  .\nabaptist 
theology  of  service  could  encourage 
volunteers  not  to  hold  positions  of  pow  er  in 
secular  agencies. 
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Back  row:  (left  to  right)  Paul  King,  Charles  Gautsche,  Richard  Kauffman,  Henry  Weaver,  J. 
Lawrence  Burkholder,  Anthony  Brown,  Daniel  Miller,  Albert  Meyer.  Seated:  James  Wideman, 
Marilyn  Miller,  Robert  Yoder,  Kenneth  Long,  Robert  Gotwals,  Henry  Landes.  Absent:  Beulah  Kauff- 
man and  Arlene  Mark. 

Gautsche  elected  chairman  of  GC  overseers 


“We  are  ten  years  behind  in  leadership 
preparation,  said  Charles  Gautsche,  pastor 
of  Central  Mennonite  Church,  Archbold, 
Ohio,  and  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  board  of 
overseers. 

(iautsche  is  concerned  that  the  Men- 
nonite church  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  higher  education,  especially 
within  the  mandate  of  its  own  institutions. 
He  also  emphasized  the  need  the  schools 
and  church  have  for  each  other.  This  means 
keeping  the  percentage  of  Mennonite 
students  high  at  our  colleges,  he  said. 

But  his  real  concern  is  that  Goshen 
College  contribute  to  the  training  of  men 
and  women  who  can  help  lead  the  church  in 


In  the  Council  of  Mennonite  Seminaries 
(CMS)  meetitig  in  Cdiicago  on  Oct.  18,  the 
projected  1977  summer  school  to  be  held  at 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno, 
(ialif.,  was  confirmed.  The  CMS  is  com- 
posed of  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Seminar\,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and 
Mennonite  Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

All  three  seminaries  report  enrollment 
increases  over  last  year. 

'I'he  summer  school  to  be  held  at  Fresno 
in  1977  will  have  as  its  emphasis  the  Schleit- 
heim  Ch)nfession.  The  1978  summer  school 
will  be  conducted  in  Kansas  just  prior  to  the 
Mennonite  World  (A)nference  sessions. 

Plans  were  reviewed  and  approved  for  the 


the  years  ahead. 

Gautsche  succeeds  Robert  Gotwals, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  who  has  served  as  chairman 
since  1973. 

In  other  action,  the  overseers  approved  a 
budget  of  nearly  $.5.5  million  for  the  1976- 

77  fiscal  year. 

The  board  also  established  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  board  members  to  work  with  the 
faculty  and  student  task  force  on  the  mission 
of  the  college. 

Approved  were  sabbaticals  for  Gerhard 
Reimer,  Jan.  1-Dec.  31,  1977,  who  will  be 
going  to  Colombia  in  South  America,  Atlee 
Beechy  1977-78  to  Indonesia,  Wilbur  Birkey 
1977-78  in  Japan,  and  James  Hertzler  1977- 

78  in  England. 


Holy  Land  Seminar  to  be  led  in  1977  by  Ken 
Berg  of  Fresno,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
faculty  member  from  EMS.  The  previous 
Holy  Land  Seminars  sponsored  by  CMS  in 
1973  and  in  1975  were  led  by  Millard  C. 
Lind  from  A MBS  and  Elmer  Martens  from 
Fresno. 

The  January  faculty  exchange  program  of 
the  three  seminaries  is  to  continue  on  a 
modified  basis.  In  1978  AMBS  will  receive  a 
professor  from  Harrisonburg  and  one  from 
Fresno  and  will  send  one  to  each  institution. 
The  reports  also  indicated  that  the  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Seminary,  Fresno,  is  now  a 
candidate  for  full  accreditation  by  the 
Association  of  Theological  Schools  of  the 
LhS.  and  Canada. 

The  plans  for  the  Consultation  on  Herme- 


neutics to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Apr.  4-7,  1977 
were  reviewed  and  approved.  Myron 
Augsburger  was  elected  chairman  of  CMS 
for  the  coming  year  and  George  Konrad 
continues  as  secretary. 

GC  launches  plan  for 
Christian  Ed  advocates 

Pastors  or  educational  leaders  from  23 
Mennonite  congregations  met  with  Goshen 
College  President  J.  Lawrence  Burkholder 
late  last  month  to  launch  the  pilot  “Advo- 
cates for  Christian  Education”  program. 

Burkholder,  in  the  major  address, 
explained  the  need  for  and  purpose  of  the 
Advocates  program. 

Nationally,  cited  Burkholder,  48  to  50 
percent  of  all  high  school  graduates  go  to 
college.  Within  the  Mennonite  Church, 
however,  only  29  percent  of  college-age 
youth  go  to  college.  And  only  13  percent  of 
all  Mennonite  college-age  youth  attend 
Mennonite  colleges. 

In  1966,  16  pereent  of  all  Mennonite  high 
school  graduates  came  to  Goshen  College; 
in  1972,  the  percentage  decreased  to  7 
percent. 

Enrollment  at  Goshen  College  this  fall 
dipped  3.5  percent. 

“Something  is  wrong  when  a college 
owned  by  the  Mennonite  Church  has  to  sell 
itself  to  its  owners,  to  watch  its  numbers  of 
Mennonite  students,  to  hear  one  church 
agency  after  another  predict  a leadership 
crisis,  said  Burkholder. 

Family  leadership  focus 
of  minority  concern 

Representatives  from  Mennonite  minority 
churches  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  South  Bend,  Ind., 
met  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  weekend  of  Oct. 
15-17  for  a leadership  training  seminar  on 
the  Christian  family. 

Funded  in  part  by  a grant  from  Men- 
nonite Mutual  Aid  Fraternal  Funds,  the 
seminar  was  sponsored  by  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart.  Coor- 
dinating the  weekend  were  Dwight  J.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Jr.,  associate  general  secretary  with 
the  Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  and 
Beulah  Kauffman,  associate  secretary  for 
Family  Life  Education  with  Congregational 
Ministries.  The  seminar  was  planned  to  be  a 
training  experience  to  equip  participants 
with  understandings  and  resources  for 
strengthening  family  relationships  in  their 
respective  congregations. 

Resource  persons  for  the  seminar  in- 
cluded James  H.  Kelly,  marriage  and  family 
counselor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vern  Miller, 
pastor  of  Lee  Heights  Mennonite  Church, 
Cleveland;  and  Ross  T.  Bender,  dean  of 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 


Council  of  Mennonite  seminaries 
plan  1978  summer  program 
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Kt'll\  brought  to  tlie  seminar  a wealth  of 
experience  in  family  counseling  from  a so- 
ciological vantage  point.  He  emphasized  the 
need  to  critically  examine  both  emerging 
and  traditional  views  of  marriage  and 
faiTiily.  In  his  three  presentations  he  dis- 
cussed such  provocative  and  emotional 
issues  as  the  role  of  women,  family  plan- 
ning, abortion,  and  the  need  to  work  for 
\ital  communication  in  the  marriage 
partnership.  Ample  opportunity  was  given 
for  discussion  and  small-group  exchange. 
The  Saturday  night  session  culminated  in  a 
role  plax’  of  a typical  session  of  family  coun- 
seling. 

.\  Saturday  morning  devotional  was  led 
b\  Rhodan  Ray,  member  of  Grace  Chapel, 
Saginaw.  Barbara  Sowell,  member  of  Bethel 
Mennonite  Church,  Chicago,  led  the  sing- 
ing, accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Barbara 
Wenger,  Saginaw.  Saturday  afternoon  Vern 
Miller  discussed  the  financial  pressures  af- 
fecting urban  families.  He  noted  that  in  his 
16  years  of  counseling,  every  family  has 
reported  financial  conflicts. 

The  Sunday  presentation  opened  with  a 
short  devotional  and  meditation  from 
Leamon  Sowell,  pastor  of  Bethel.  Vern 
Miller  led  the  group  in  the  examination  of 
divorce  from  a theological  and  sociological 
perspective.  Miller  stated  that  persons  in  the 
Christian  community  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept and  support  people  “where  they  are. 
‘I'his  necessitates  accepting  some  divorced 
persons  as  members  in  our  congregations.  In 
dealing  with  the  tragedy  of  divorce,  he  em- 
phasized the  need  for  constant  prayer  and 
love  for  those  who  live  through  this  un- 
fortunate experience. 

Ross  T.  Bender  delivered  the  final  talk  of 
the  seminar.  His  topic  was  “A  Christian 
Family  Lifestyle.’  He  noted  that  the  Chris- 
tian family  of  today  is  heavily  influenced  by 
changes  in  society.  It  is  important  that  these 
families  find  a unity  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Bender  mentioned  the  need  for  families  to 


pra\'  together,  to  relax  together,  to  work 
together  on  common  tasks — to  have  an  out- 
w arc!  rather  than  inward  focus.  Working  as  a 
unit  binds  family  members  to  each  other,  he 
said.  Finally,  Bender  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  an  optimistic  vision  which 
comes  from  the  never-failing  Spirit  of 
Christ.  — Darrell  Broaddus,  member  of  Lee 
Heights  Mennonite  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Church  leaders 
in  Upper  Volta 
support  development 

"Nowhere  else  in  L’pper  Volta  nor  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  have  1 experienced 
this,  David  P'roese,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  volunteer,  writes  of  his  work 
with  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Church  in  the  Tougan  district  of  Upper 
\()lta.  “The  oneness  with  which  they 
operate  is  enviable. 

In  other  places  where  he  has  approached 
church  members  with  program  ideas,  they 
often  responded,  “That  s a great  idea. 
When  are  you  going  to  start?  But  in 
Tougan,  a church  member  usually  responds 
to  his  ideas  by  saying,  “That  s a great  idea. 
Let  s go  see  the  church  pastors  and  leaders 
and  we  11  discuss  it  together.  ” Froese,  an  ag- 
riculturist from  La  Junta,  Colo.,  is  making 
plans  for  gardening  and  well-digging 
projects  for  the  coming  year. 

Tougan,  a city  in  northwestern  LIpper 
Volta,  is  in  a region  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  demands  the  full  attention  of  the 
people,  Froese  writes.  In  addition  to  poor- 
quality  soil,  farmers  have  no  certainty  that 
rains  will  begin  soon  enough  or  last  long 
enough.  A "difference  in  planting  time  of 
onl\  three  days  may  spell  the  difference 
between  receiving  a harvest  or  having  no 
harvest  at  all,  he  says. 


P’or  PVoese,  however,  Tougan  is  a good 
place  to  work  because  of  the  initiative  and 
sharing  among  the  members  of  the  local 
church.  In  August  Froese  and  Paul 
Kaufman  of  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  met  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Tougan  district 
of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
Church  to  discuss  the  idea  of  organizing 
church  families  into  gardening  groups.  No 
church  member  has  raised  a garden  in 
recent  years  because  the  well  always  gave 
out  before  a harvest  could  be  gathered, 
Froese  notes. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  supply  each  in- 
dividual who  wanted  a well.  Because 
\oltans  do  their  gardening  several  ki- 
lometers from  the  village,  Froese  feels  that 
providing  a group  with  a well  would  take 
care  of  the  need  for  water  and  encourage 
cooperation  as  well.  “Some  people  long  for 
the  old  days  when  families  and  friends  could 
work  together  . . . instead  of  everyone  for 
himself,  he  says.  And  because  the  idea  of 
community  gardens  grew  out  of  a discussion 
P’roese  had  with  a local  Christian,  the 
program  will  lend  itself  to  being  run  com- 
pletely by  Voltans. 

Locust  Grove  happy  with 
expansion 

The  addition  of  a ten-classroom  building 
to  the  Locust  Crove  Mennonite  School, 
Smoketown,  Pa.,  facilities  was  cause  for 
celebration  on  Oct.  17.  The  new  addition 
marks  an  important  milestone  in  the  school  s 
history  which  began  in  a one-room  school 
during  1939. 

Speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Roy  VV 
Lowrie,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Christian  School  Association. 

The  10-room  addition  was  built  to  house 
grades  kindergarten  through  three.  It  is  a 
two-story  building  connected  to  the  original 
school  by  a half-story  non-skid  ramp. 

The  present  enrollment  at  Locust  Crove  is 
429,  with  a faculty  of  24  and  two  teacher 
aides.  There  are  two  sections  of  each  grade, 
K-8,  who  according  to  their  principal,  Ma- 
ribel  Kraybill,  “achieve  academic  excellence 
as  well  as  a Christian  education. 

British  TV 
Features  Mennos 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  30,  the  Men- 
nonite community  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  was 
starring  before  the  TV  cameras  of  Cranada 
Television  Limited  of  London  for  Granada  s 
new  series  The  Christians,  which  will  show 
on  European  home  screens  in  1977. 

The  Paradise  Mennonite  Church  voted  to 
allow'  the  cameras  to  record  their  Sunday 
morning  worship  for  p]uropean  viewers.  The 
TV  crew  also  spent  a da\-  filming  Pastor 
P’red  Martin  and  his  family. 
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Pastor  Alfonso  Tapia  (center)  shows  Bernard  Rempel  and  John  Dyck  a Mennonite  church  completely 
destroyed  by  Hurricane  Lisa.  The  church  was  under  construetion  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 


“The  Christians”  is  the  brainchild  of 
Granada  Television  Limited,  one  of  the 
companies  in  Britain’s  Independent  Televi- 
sion network  which  competes  with  the  of- 
ficial BBC.  The  13-part  series,  each  part  an 
hour  long,  aims  to  tell  the  world,  in  docu- 
mentary form,  how  Christians  have 
behaved,  how  others  have  treated  them, 
and  how  they  have  helped  shape  the  world 
in  their  nearly  2,000-year  history. 

The  Lancaster  Mennonite  community 
was  recommended  to  Granada  by  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  staff  person  Peter 
Dyck,  who  cautioned  the  program  s director 
not  to  limit  attention  to  the  Amish,  who  are 
colorful  but  not  necessarily  typical.  Dyck 
and  Granada  director  Baz  Taylor  traveled 
about  Lancaster  County  making  choices. 
Later,  in  October,  Taylor  brought  his  crew 
from  Mexico  City  where  they  had  just 
filmed  the  moving  of  the  ancient  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  a much-reyered  Roman 
Catholic  statue,  for  an  earlier  part  of  the 
series. 

The  Christians  is  a documentary  which 
means  that  actual  events  rather  than  actors 
and  simulated  occasions  are  recorded.  The 
Mennonite  segment  begins  in  Europe  with 
episodes  from  Martyrs  Mirror,  then  switches 
to  modern  Mennonite  events:  the  Sunday 
morning  service  at  Paradise,  a day  in  the  life 
of  farmer-pastor  Fred  Martin,  his  wife 
(Mini),  and  their  three  children,  which  ends 
with  a youth  group  taffy  pull,  quilting,  and 
baling  relief  bundles  at  the  Ephrata  MCC 
Material  Aid  Center;  sign-singing  and  sign- 
preaching at  First  Deaf  Mennonite  Church 
of  Lancaster;  and  a Sunday  school  debate  on 
church-state  issues  with  such  topics  as  war 
taxes,  Vietnam,  and  growing  up  as  a 
conscientious  objector  in  a public  school. 

The  Christians  will  be  released  potentially 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  after  the  European 
showing.  Current  discussions  on  U.S.  televi- 
sion rights  are  at  an  impasse,  partly  because 
of  CBS  insistence  that  the  series  title  be 
changed  to  The  Cross  and  the  Sword. 

Driedger  estimates  5,500 
people  killed  by  Lisa 

A survey  team  saw  cars  buried  in  mud  and 
gaping  roofs  as  they  traveled  for  seven  days 
observing  the  damage  done  by  recent  Hurri- 
cane Lisa  in  the  Baja  California  Sur  of 
Mexico.  The  four-member  team  represent- 
ing Mennonite  Central  Committee  and  two 
Chihuahua  Mennonite  churches.  General 
Conference  affiliated,  left  on  Oct.  14  and 
returned  on  Oct.  20  with  a course  of  action 
for  helping  in  the  reconstruction. 

When  Hurricane  Lisa  first  came  off  the 
Pacific  coast  and  struck  the  city  of  La  Paz  on 
the  night  of  Sept.  30  many  residents  left 
their  tarpaper  or  adobe  houses.  The  winds 
increased  in  speed  to  180-200  miles  per  hour 
as  the  night  wore  on,  uprooting  trees  and 


destroying  many  cardboard  and  adobe 
homes  softened  by  the  rain. 

Thinking  the  storm  was  over,  many 
people  returned  to  the  homes  which  were 
still  standing  at  2:00  a.m.  when  the  winds  let 
down.  At  about  3:00  a.m.  a four-year-old 
earth  structured  dam  gave  way  causing  a 
flash  flood  which  swept  away  three  colonies 
in  the  lower  part  of  La  Paz.  Although  the  of- 
ficial death  toll  remains  at  about  500, 
Arthur  Driedger,  MCC  representative  who 
coordinated  the  survey,  says,  “The  Mexico 
disaster  is  one  that  is  definitely  more  severe 
than  was  indicated  by  the  public  press.  ’ 

The  day  after  the  hurricane  40  pickups 
gathered  the  dead  for  burial  in  six  mass 
graves  carved  out  by  bulldozers.  At  least  1, 
500  students  were  missing  from  school  when 
the  team  made  their  survey.  At  one  place 
fishing  was  suspended  because  so  many 
bodies  were  washing  up  on  shore.  Because 
of  these  and  other  facts  Driedger  estimates 
the  death  toll  is  about  5,500. 

When  the  survey  team  arrived  in  La  Paz 
the  emergency  need  for  food,  clothing,  and 
medical  supplies  had  already  been  met.  The 
day  after  the  disaster,  Mexican  President 
Luis  Escheveria  visited  the  city  and 
promised  50  million  pesos  in  aid.  Eight 
evangelical  churches  in  La  Paz  formed  an 
alliance  to  receive  aid  from  agencies  like 
Food  for  the  Hungry,  a disaster  relief 
agency.  This  Alianza  Ministerial  Cristiana 
distributed  food  and  clothing  to  families 
who  did  not  receive  food  from  the  govern- 
ment. Because  the  water  receded  quickly, 
within  a week  to  10  days  people  moved  back 
in  their  homes — those  that  still  had  them. 

The  team  found  the  most  urgent  need  was 
for  both  temporary  and  permanent  housing 
for  1,000  families  uprooted  by  the  storm. 
The  government  had  already  resettled  250 
families  in  a large  area  across  from  an  old 


airport  which  will  eventually  hold  500 
families.  Each  family  receives  a parcel  of 
free  land,  water,  light,  and  25,000  pesos 
toward  the  construction  of  a house.  Al- 
though the  government  plans  to  resettle  an 
additional  500  families  in  smaller  areas, 
their  funds  are  only  adequate  for  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  homeless. 

The  government  is  open  to  receive  help 
for  the  construction  of  housing.  Food  for  the 
Hungry  has  already  delivered  200  cardboard 
houses  so  families  can  move  to  their  new  lots 
immediately.  The  participation  of  MCC  and 
the  two  Mennonite  churches  will  make  it 
possible  for  more  families  to  resettle  perma- 
nently before  the  rainy  season  comes  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Rockhill  celebrates  50th 

Rockhill  Mennonite  Church,  Telford,  Pa., 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  worship 
in  its  present  meetinghouse  on  the  weekend 
of  Oct.  22-24,  with  J.  C.  Wenger  of 
Associated  Biblical  Seminaries,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  participating  in  the  services.  Both  J.  C. 
and  his  wife,  Ruth,  were  baptized  at 
Rockhill. 

Esther  Detweiler,  Rockhill’s  missionary  to 
Mexico  and  a sister-in-law  of  Wenger  by 
marriage,  flew  home  for  the  special  an- 
niversary celebrations.  She  was  introduced 
to  a surprised  audience  on  Saturday  evening 
after  her  brother  Warren  had  just  led  a 
prayer  on  her  behalf,  not  knowing  she  was 
about  to  make  her  appearance.  She  also 
shared  her  testimony  with  the  group. 

Approximately  350  people  attended  the 
Sunday  services.  Merrill  Landis,  Curtis 
Godshall,  Henry  Goshow,  and  Eugene 
Souder,  ministers  who  had  been  members  at 
one  time  or  another,  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  Senior  bishops  Arthur  Ruth  and 
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John  E.  Lapp  led  devotions. 

Regarding  the  meetinghouses,  the 
W engers  w ere  baptized  in  the  one  built  dur- 
ing 1838,  Ruth  on  Oct.  20,  1918,  and  J.  C. 
on  May  11,  1924.  The  present  building  was 
put  up  during  1925  and  was  dedicated  on 
Jan.  17,  1926. 

Henry  Ruth  is  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  Stanley  K.  Souder  is  church  his- 
torian. 


Dayuma  and  Rachel  Saint  with  Stan  Souder  in 
Auca  village 

Souder  visits 
Dayuma,  Saint 

During  1956,  a band  of  Auca  Indians  in 
the  Ecuadorian  jungle  killed  five  young 
North  American  missionaries.  Their  sharp, 
chonta  wood  spears,  however,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  missionaries  endeavors  to  see  the 
tribe  people  along  the  Curaray  River  accept 
Jesus  as  Lord. 

Today,  you  can  still  find  Rachel  Saint 
and  Dayuma  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  Aucas.  You  can  also  find  200 
baptized  Aucas  who  have  accepted  Christ, 
putting  an  end  to  their  killings,  and  walking 
in  the  Christian  way. 

Twenty  years  later  my  sons,  Michael  and 
Kevin,  and  I walked  among  the  Aucas  with 
Rachel  and  Dayuma. 

It  was  a thrill  to  visit  Rachel  Saint’s 
thatched  hut  and  see  her  dedication  in  tak- 
ing “God’s  carving’’  to  the  Auca  people.  It 
was  good,  too,  to  walk  into  a small, 
thatched-roof  church  with  a dirt  floor  and 
logs  on  the  ground  for  benches  and  to  hear 
God  s message  of  love  and  forgiveness.  — 
Stanley  K.  Souder 

More  AV  resources 

The  following  three  resources  have  been 
added  recently  to  the  audiovisual  library  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries, Elkhart,  Ind.  Order  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

“Gifted  and  Black,  ” 12-inch  LP  record 
with  sketches  and  leader’s  guide,  produced 


in  1975  by  Cokesbury  Press.  This  resource 
explores  the  contributions  of  blacks  and  the 
history  of  the  black  church  as  it  has 
developed  in  America.  Useful  in  teaching 
basic  human  understandings  in  study 
groups  or  club  programs.  Primarily  for 
children,  but  usable  with  older  audience, 
too.  Rental:  $2. 

To  Build  Up  the  Kingdom,  135-frame 
color  filmstrip  with  24-minute  cassette, 
produced  in  1976  by  Mennonite  Disaster 
Service.  The  MDS  story  is  told  in  this 
interesting  filmstrip.  Scenes  from  hurri- 
canes, tornadoes,  and  floods  are  shown — 
along  with  MDS  rebuilding  efforts.  Rental: 
$1. 

My  Body  and  Me,  61-frame  color  film- 
strip with  record  and  study  guide  produced 
in  1976  by  Graded  Press.  This  material  is 
designed  to  help  preteens  understand 
themselves  and  to  provide  facts  on  the  use  of 
alcohol,  drugs,  and  tobacco.  Could  be  used 
in  either  a learning  center  approach  or  a 
more  conventional  method.  Rental:  $2. 

Yoshihiro  last  volunteer 
to  leave  Vietnam 

Yoshihiro  Ichikawa,  the  last  Mennonite 
volunteer  remaining  in  Vietnam,  has  left  the 
country  and  arrived  in  his  native  Japan  on 
Oct.  30. 


Yoshihiro  Ichikawa,  left,  talks  with  Le  Van 
Nghia,  a political  prisoner  under  the  former 
Saigon  government  who  was  released  when  the 
government  changed  in  April  1975. 

In  Vietnam  since  July  1969,  Ichikawa 
remained  in  Vietnam  with  three  other 
volunteers  when  the  former  Saigon  govern- 
ment fell  in  April  1975. 

During  his  years  in  Vietnam  with  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  war  Ichikawa  worked  helping  war 
refugees  to  resettle  in  several  areas  of  the 
country  including  Quang  Ngai,  Tam  Ky, 
and  Saigon. 

A native  of  Sapporo  on  the  Japanese  is- 
land of  Hokkaido,  Ichikawa  is  a member  of 


the  Yuai  Mennonite  Church  where  he  was  a 
lay  leader  for  three  years  before  leaving  for 
Vietnam.  His  congregation  stood  behind 
him  in  his  decision  to  serve  in  Vietnam  and, 
along  with  other  congregations  of  the  Hok- 
kaido Mennonite  Conference,  has 
contributed  financially  to  his  support. 


Carlsbad  homes 


New  home  for  the  retired, 
Carlsbad 

Friendship  Home  for  Retired  Persons  was 
formed  during  January  of  last  year  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  for  various  reasons 
wanted  a favorable  climate  coupled  with 
Christian  fellowship. 

The  corporation  has  applied  for  a not-for- 
profit  status  and  has  purchased  a set  of  five 
apartments.  These  apartments  are  located 
about  four  blocks  from  the  Mennonite 
church  and  close  to  a general  shopping  area. 

Jason  Stoltzfus  of  504  N.  8th  is  president 
of  the  organization.  The  church  is  located  at 
1301  W.  McKay. 

Christmas  is  for  sharing 

In  1975  the  Mennonite  Church  consti- 
tuency gave  $22,386.52  to  the  Christmas 
Sharing  Fund.  Of  this  amount,  $22,195.00 
has  now  been  allocated  to  the  following 
causes:  1.)  Leadership  training  $6,500.00; 
2.)  High  Aim  program  $5,000.00;  3.)  Region 
II  Missions  and  Outreach  $4,695.00;  4.) 
Spanish  Literature  program  $5,000,000;  5.) 
Black  Summer  Youth  Team  $1,000.00. 

The  recipients  of  these  funds  have 
expressed  thanks  for  them  and  have 
requested  that  their  thanks  be  conveyed  to 
those  who  contributed.  Because  of  the 
availability  of  these  funds,  certain  projects 
were  made  possible  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  done.  The  work  of  God  s 
kingdom  was  enriched  and  enlarged  as  a 
result  of  these  gifts. 

The  General  Board  has  designated  that 
the  1976  Christmas  Sharir.g  Fund  is  to  be 
for  the  following: 

1.  Minority  Concerns  Program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 
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Academic  deans  confer  at  EMC  (clockwise,  left  to  right):  John  A.  Lapp,  dean  and  professor  of  history, 
Goshen;  Daniel  B.  Suter,  associate  dean  of  sciences,  EMC;  Orville  Yoder,  associate  dean,  Goshen 
College;  Willard  M.  Swartley,  associate  dean  of  arts  and  humanities,  EMC;  Nelson  Kilmer,  associate 
dean,  Hesston;  Gerry  Lichti,  academic  dean,  Hesston;  and  Jesse  T.  Byler,  associate  dean  of 
professional  programs,  EMC. 


mennoscope 


2.  Spanish  Literature  Program  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries.  This  is  for  the  writing, 
translation,  and  publishing  of  Spanish 
Christian  literature. 

3.  High  Aim  Program  of  the  Mennonite 
Board  of  Education.  This  is  for  helping 
inner-city  youth  get  a good  quality 
high  school  education  at  one  of  our 
church  high  schools. 

These  are  projects  which  are  in  urgent 
need  of  additional  funding  and  support  by 
the  Mennonite  Church  constituency.  You 
are  invited  to  invest  some  of  your  Christmas 
spending  in  this  way.  Place  your  contribu- 
tion in  an  envelope  which  is  marked 
"Christmas  Sharing  Fund  1976,  drop  it  in 
your  church  offering,  and  your  congrega- 
tional treasurer  will  forward  it  through  the 
regular  channels  through  the  conference 
treasurer,  or  if  you  prefer,  you  may  send  it 
directly  to  Christmas  Sharing  Fund  1976, 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board,  528  E. 
Madison  Street,  Lombard,  IF  60148. 


At  Bethany  Christian  high  school 


Cooperative  programming, 
item  on  deans'  agenda 

The  academic  deans  of  Goshen,  Hesston, 
and  Eastern  Mennonite  colleges  met  on  Oct. 

1 at  EMC  to  discuss  areas  of  mutual 
concern.  Program  and  faculty  development, 
budget  restrictions,  and  cooperative  pro- 
gramming received  major  attention,  accord- 
ing to  Willard  M.  Swartley,  associate  dean 
of  arts  and  humanities  at  EMC. 

Swartley  said  cooperative  programs  being 
considered  among  the  three  colleges  in- 
clude: 

— An  EMC  chemistry  professor  trading 
places  with  a Goshen  professor  next  sum- 
mer; 

— EMC  inviting  Goshen  and  Hesston 
personnel  to  faculty  development 
workshops  next  summer; 

— continuing  education,  especially  for 
alumni,  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
coordinating  planning; 

— exchanging  information  and  students 
between  EMC  and  Goshen  on  transcultural 
programs;  and 

— utilizing  Hesston’s  courses  where  feasi- 
ble in  EMC’s  agricultural  development 
program. 


Harvey  J.  Miller,  missionary  who  served 
with  the  Eastern  Mission  Board  in  Luxem- 
bourg, died  in  a Homberg,  Germany,  hos- 
pital on  Oct.  27,  He  was  63.  Harvey  and  his 
wife,  Mildred,  first  went  to  Luxembourg  in 
1951.  He  founded  and  directed  the  Luxem- 
bourg Mennonite  Camp.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  also  serving  as  associate  pastor 
of  the  Rosswinkel  congregation  in  Luxem- 
bourg. A memorial  service  was  held  on 
October  30  at  the  Rosswinkel  church.  A 
second  memorial  service  and  the  burial  took 
place  at  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  4. 


Mennonite  Information  Center 


The  newly  developed  Visitors’  Center 
was  dedicated  on  Oct.  10  as  Mennonites 
from  many  backgrounds  gathered  for  the 
honors.  With  the  addition  of  this  center,  the 
Mennonite  complex  in  Germantown  now 


consists  of  a larger  seminar  room,  the  meet- 
inghouse, a bookstore,  information  center, 
library,  residential  units,  and  guest  facilities. 
These  buildings  are  all  open  for  visitors  and 
groups  wishing  to  use  them  for  meetings  or 
guided  tours. 

Paul  Miller,  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Bib- 
lical Seminaries,  visited  Hesston  College 
from  Nov.  7 to  10.  Miller,  acting  as  Staley 
Distinguished  Christian  Scholar  lecturer, 
spoke  to  the  Hesston  College  community 
about  ‘‘Counseling  Skills  for  Every  Chris- 
tian. In  addition  to  the  scheduled  Staley 
lectures.  Miller  also  spoke  at  the  Hesston 
Mennonite  Church  on  four  occasions. 

The  Ames  Mennonite  Fellowship,  an 
emerging  Mennonite  group  located  near 
Iowa  State  University,  will  have  an  opening 
on  June  1,  1977,  for  a couple  to  work  as  coor- 
dinator of  the  AMF  and  Student  Center. 
This  involves  one  full-time  job,  making  it 
ideal  for  a student  spouse.  Write  to  Ivan 
Miller,  2766  Buchanan  Hall,  Iowa  State 
University,  Ames,  Iowa  50013. 

Music  and  theater  will  highlight 
Hesston  s Thanksgiving  weekend  Nov.  24- 
28.  Twenty  students  are  involved  in  a full- 
scale  production  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  by 
Lewis  Carroll,  Directed  by  Bob  Hostetter, 
theater  arts  instructor,  the  production  is  be- 
ing designed  by  a drama  production  work- 
shop. Both  the  Chamber  Choir,  directed  by 
Dave  Gerig,  and  the  College  Choir,  directed 
by  Ron  Garber,  will  perform  during  the 
weekend.  The  Choral  Union,  made  up  of 
both  choirs  and  other  interested  students,  is 
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rehearsing  for  a Friday  evening  concert. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  host  the 
fourth  annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Hymn 
Festival  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Nov,  21  in  the 
chapel-auditorium.  Roy  D.  Roth,  festival 
coordinator,  said  the  program  will  include 
13  congregational  hymns,  six  selections  by  a 
mass  chorus,  and  four  special  numbers.  All 
Mennonite  churches  in  Virginia  and  West 
\ irginia  have  been  invited  to  participate,  he 
added.  A rehearsal  for  the  mass  chorus  will 
be  held  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  21 
followed  by  a fellowship  meal  in  the  EMC 
cafeteria.  This  year’s  festival  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  of  Virginia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference. The  public  is  invited  to  attend  free 
of  charge. 

“Living  Together”  was  the  theme  of  the 
Oct.  21-24  retreat  near  Las  Vegas,  N.M. 
Eight  \'S  units  from  Arizona,  Colorado,  and 
New  Mexico  withdrew  to  Porvenir  Christian 
Camp  to  discuss  relationship  building  and  to 
enjoy  a break  from  their  assignments.  John 
Eby  led  four  sessions  on  David  Augsburger’s 
Love  Fight  as  a stimulus  for  discussion. 
Other  input  included  1 John  meditations  by 
Wayne  and  Ek)b  Longenecker.  VSers  had 
afternoons  free  for  recreation  and  other  spe- 
cial activities  including  macrame,  tie-dye- 
ing, and  an  introduction  to  the  More-with- 
Less  Cookbook.  The  weekend  concluded 
with  a Sunday  morning  worship  service 
planned  by  the  group. 


“Parents  Weekend,”  Oct.  9-10  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  College,  drew  over  400  persons 
to  campus.  Parents  received  an  overview  of 
EMC’s  academic  program,  met  the  faculty, 
attended  a chicken  barbecue  and  a faculty- 
student  talent  show,  and  heard  President 
Myron  S.  Augsburger  speak  in  campus 
church.  Here  Wilda  K.  Schwartzentruber,  a 
junior  from  Campinas,  Brazil,  talks  with 
John  M,  and  Evelyn  L,  Shenk  of  Richmond, 
Va.  The  Shenks  are  members  of  the 
“Parents  Council”  that  planned  the 
weekend,  and  they  have  two  sons  attending 
EMC, 

The  Wesley  Richard  family  from  Sap- 
poro visited  Kushiro,  Japan,  the  last 
weekend  in  October  to  help  with  special 
music  services  in  the  Tsurugadai  and  Tottori 
Mennonite  congregations.  Saturday  evening 
was  planned  as  a time  of  informal  fellowship 


and  singing  at  the  home  of  Steve  and  Karen 
Moshier  Shenk  for  people  from  both  con- 
gregations. Sunday  morning  worship  at  each 
location  was  music-centered.  Both  Richards 
and  Shenks  are  overseas  associates  with 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions. 

Elizabeth  Hershberger  Spicher,  Over- 
land Park,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions,  Filkhart,  Ind.  In  its 
Oct.  22  and  23  meeting,  the  committee 
reelected  Bill  Zuercher,  Harlan,  Ky.,  as 
chairman  and  F’rances  Greaser,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  as  vice-chairman. 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  has  a con- 
tinuing need  for  persons  to  fill  service  spots 
both  within  the  program  and  in  related 
projects.  Write  to  headquarters  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  for  further  information. 

On  Aug.  29,  Bruce  and  Pamela  Lyndaker 
were  installed  as  pastoral  couple  at  Petoskey 
(Mich. ) Mennonite  Church  by  Homer  Yutzy 
and  Bill  Wickey.  They  moved  to  Petoskey 
from  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Special  meetings:  William  R. 

Miller, North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at  Heath  St., 
Battlecreek,  Mich.,  Nov.  17-23.  Roy  D. 
Kiser,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va,,  at  Calvary, 
Brewton,  Ala.,  Nov,  19-26.  Dan  Y'utzy, 
Upland,  Ind.,  at  Erisman,  Manheirn,  Pa., 
Nov.  24-28.  Mahlon  D.  Miller,  Morton,  III., 
at  Sugar  Creek,  Wayland,  Iowa,  Dec.  5-8. 

New  members  by  baptism:  six  at  Maple 
Grove,  Belleville,  Pa.;  four  at  Perkasie,  Pa.. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

In  the  August  31  issue  Robert  Baker  shared  his 
family's  attitude  and  decisions  regarding  atten- 
dance at  the  church  and  public  high  school.  Al- 
though I have  always  been  impressed  with  his 
writing,  1 feel  that  the  experience  of  his  family 
cannot  be  used  as  the  pattern  for  most  of  us  in 
more  average  families.  Most  concerned  parents 
recognize  that  iti  the  average  North  American 
community  it  is  of  major  importance  with  whom 
their  children  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  wak- 
ing hours.  I feel  that  decisions  of  this  magnitude 
require  more  specific  guidance  from  parents  than 
what  I read  in  Baker's  article. 

1 believe  it  is  expecting  too  much  of  the  average 
child  if  we  ask  him  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  a consequential  decision.  With  the 
advantage  of  experience  and  a more  mature  value 
system,  Christian  parents  must  teach  their 
children  that,  even  at  great  financial  cost,  the 
benefits  of  most  Christian  schools  far  surpass  the 
variety  of  academic  and  cultural  experiences  of- 
fered by  the  average  public  school  system. 

1 thank  my  parents  for  consciously  preparing 
me  for  the  transition  from  the  familiar  peer  group 
of  my  public  school  to  a much  less  familiar  setting 
of  the  Mennonite  high  school.  As  in  other  areas  of 
Christian  nurture  of  children,  my  wife  and  1 make 
no  apology  for  consciously  preparing  our  children 
for  a Christian  high  school.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
our  children  to  speak  of  attending  Rockw  ay  Men- 
nonite High  School  two  and  four  years  prior  to 
that  actual  date.  Tin  sure  that  this  orientation  has 
been  made  easier  because  of  the  similar  emphasis 
in  some  of  the  homes  of  their  church  friends. 


Good  news  of 
the  living  Word 
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1 am  both  puzzled  and  concerned  by  the  rela- 
tive indifference  that  the  majority  of  Mennonite 
homes  appear  to  have  when  it  comes  to  Christian 
education  of  their  children.  Some  appear  to  want 
instantly  mature  Christians  without  the  necessary 
nurture.— Ivan  R.  Unger,  Cambridge,  Ont. 


The  way  we,  as  Christians,  live  is  probably  the 
most  important  part  of  our  Christian  witness.  Our 
lifestyle  should  reflect  our  commitment  and  our 
love.  The  main  way  to  do  this  is  to  deeply  care  for 
everyone  not  only  by  sharing  our  money,  but  also 
our  time,  and  most  important,  our  love. 

In  reading  the  Gospel  Herald,  I was  impressed 
by  the  emphasis  put  on  these  things.  You  do  a 
good  job  of  supporting  foreign  missionaries,  as 
well  as  those  in  VS,  and  also  in  Keeping  the  church 
informed  of  their  needs.  It  has  been  very  mean- 
ingful to  me.  Keep  up  the  good  work. — Joanne 
Goetz,  Hesston,  Kan. 


This  is  simply  a caution  note  to  ask  that  you  not 
take  too  seriously  the  advice  of  Letter  Writer 
Bertha  Miller  in  “Readers  Say,  Oct.  19,  as  to 
change  of  name  for  your  publication.  We  would 
take  a dim  view  of  such  a move.  We  would, 
however,  be  delighted  to  have  Miller  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  Mennonite  Reporter. — Dave 
Kroeker,  editor,  Mennonite  Reporter,  Waterloo, 
Ont. 


The  discussion  of  voting  in  the  Gospel  Herald, 
Oct.  26,  was  both  informative  and  thought  pro- 
voking. We  need  to  recognize  that  the  theology  of 
18th-century  American  Mennonites  supported 
them  in  taking  a very  active  part  in  elections  and 
in  bringing  concerns  to  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment. They  did  not  give  up  when  the  Quakers  lost 
control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assemoly  in  the 
1750s.  The  Mennonite  vote  was  a major  factor  in 
Lancaster  County  down  to  the  Revolution.  In 
1768  the  Lancaster  brethren  fielded  a ticket  of 
their  own  and  in  1776  so  many  Mennonites  voted 
that  they  almost  blocked  election  of  delegates  to  a 
revolutionary  Convention.  They  did  not  willingly 
resign  from  political  life  either.  The  Test  Acts  of 
1777  and  1778  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  vote. 
It  was  only  after  tneir  civil  rights  were  restored  in 
the  1790s  that  they  refused  to  vote  or  take  part  in 
elections  with  worldly  people. 

Whether  or  not  our  convictions  permit  us  to 
vote,  I would  hope  all  Mennonites  might  follow 
the  example  of  earlier  generations  in  a readiness 
to  inform  government  of  the  limits  of  our 
conscience  and  to  respectfully  admonish  them  to 
abandon  policies  which  are  evil  in  themselves  and 
the  cause  of  suffering  to  thousands  of  innocent 
people. 

Since  there  is  no  structural  organization  of  so- 
ciety which  can  guarantee  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  all  systems  can  be 
perverted  by  the  selfishness  of  men,  the  Christian 
church  can  never  commit  itself  to  any  proposed 
change  in  the  structure  of  society  as  being  in  itself 
a sure  means  of  salvation.  But  the  church  can 
point  to  those  features  of  our  existing  order  which, 
while  they  do  not  prevent  individual  men  and 
women  from  becoming  Christians,  do  act  as 
stumbling  blocks,  making  it  harder  for  men  and 
women  to  lead  Christian  lives. — Richard  K. 
MacMaster,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Benner,  David  K.  and  Priscilla  (Matson), 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jason  Carl,  Sept.  29, 
1976. 

Butler,  Rick  and  Yvonne  (Steiner),  Dalton, 
Ohio,  first  child,  April  Renee,  Oct.  19,  1976. 


■ Byler,  Andy  and  Elaine  (Miller),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  first  child  Christopher  Lynn,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

Groff,  Robert  B.  and  Marlene  (Herr),  Leola, 
Pa,,  third  child,  second  son,  Kevin  Robert,  Oct. 
25,  1976. 

Heggen,  Richard  and  Carolyn  (Holderread), 
Corvalfis,  Ore.,  first  child,  Melissa  Holderread, 
Oct.  25,  1976. 

Kanagy,  Urie  and  Mattie  (Kempf),  Hartville, 
Ohio,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Kathleen  Joy, 
Sept,  18,  1976. 

King,  Rodney  and  Denise  (Touchstone),  Kouts, 
Ind,,  second  daughter,  Leslie  Ann,  Aug.  24,  1976, 

Miller,  James  and  Pauline  (Miller),  Butwal, 
Nepal,  fourth  child,  third  son,  Ryan  Andrew, 
Sept.  13,  1976. 

Neff,  Daniel  W.  and  Carol  (Herr),  East 
Petersburg,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Re- 
becca Marie,  Sept,  6,  1976. 

Ropp,  Donald  and  Nancy  (Talley),  Tremont, 
111.,  first  child,  Joseph  Thomas,  Oct.  10,  1976. 

Sensenig,  Daniel  W,  and  Brenda  (Nofziger), 
Stevens,  Pa,,  first  child,  Joel  David,  Aug.  20, 
1976. 

Trulley,  Bernard  and  Janice  (King),  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  Ryan  Joseph,  Aug.  24,  1976. 

Whitehead,  Robert  and  Grace  (Sommers), 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  17,  1976, 

Yoder,  N,  Glen  and  Alta  (Stauffer),  Harleys- 
ville.  Pa.,  first  child,  Christopher  Glen,  born  on 
May  27,  1976;  received  for  adoption  on  Oct.  11, 
1976, 

Yoder,  Kenneth  A.  and  Phyllis  (Glick),  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  first  child,  Shawn  Dwight,  Oct.  19, 
1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Birky,  Bertha,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Hage)  Schantz,  was  born  in  Fulda,  Minn., 
Mar,  19,  1890;  died  at  Maple  Lawn  Home, 
Eureka,  111.,  Oct.  18,  1976;  aged  86  y.  On  Jan.  1, 
1914,  she  was  married  to  Aaron  Birky,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  1942.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Stanley,  Clarence,  and  Loren),  3 daughters  (Lu- 
cille Imhoff,  Esther  Fry,  and  Anna  Sutter),  20 
randchildren,  3 great-grandchildren,  one 
rother  (Chris),  and  3 sisters  (Elizabeth  Birky, 
and  Martha  and  Esther  Schantz).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hopedale  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  20,  in 
charge  of  Aden  Yoder;  interment  in  Hopedale 
Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Bollin,  Edward  V.,  son  of  August  and  Myrtle 
Bollin,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  22,  1912, 
died  at  Peoria,  111.,  Oct.  3,  1976;  aged  63  y.  He 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
Morton,  111.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Perry  Memorial  Home  on  Oct.  5,  in  charge  of 
Mahlon  D.  Miller;  interment  in  Pleasant  Grove. 

Boshart,  Clair  Daniel,  son  of  Elmer  T.  and 
Martha  (Nebel)  Boshart,  was  born  in  Henry  Co., 
Iowa,  Nov.  2,  1903;  died  at  his  home  at  Mesa, 
Ariz. ; aged  72  y.  On  Nov.  10,  1925,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lydia  Ruth  Wyse,  who  preceded  him  in 
death  on  Nov.  18,  1972,  On  Oct.  25,  1975,  he  was 
married  to  Freda  Cossel,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 sons  (Roy  William  and  Robert  Dean), 
one  daughter  (Betty  Lou — Mrs.  Owen  Roth),  3 
brothers  (Elon,  Dennis,  and  Dillon),  and  one 
sister  (Grace — Mrs.  Lester  Roth).  He  was  pre- 
ceded in  death  by  one  brother  (Alvin).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  26,  in 
charge  of  Orie  L.  Roth  and  Glen  Richard;  inter- 
ment in  the  church  cemetery. 

Grieser,  Raymond  D.,  son  of  Simon  and  Lizzie 
(Nofziger)  Grieser,  was  born  near  Archbold,  Ohio, 
Aug.  29,  1900;  died  at  the  Fulton  Co.  Health 
Center  Oct.  21,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  Nov.  15, 


1932,  he  was  married  to  Florence  Stamm,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Roger),  3 
grandsons,  and  one  sister  (Mrs.  Irene  Nofziger). 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  6 children  (Donald, 
Marlin,  Arlene,  Janice,  and  two  infants).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Central  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  24,  in  charge  of 
Charles  H.  Gautsche;  interment  in  Pettisville 
Cemetery, 

Herner,  Abraham,  son  of  Abraham  and 

Herner,  was  born  in  Waterloo  Co.,  Ont., 

Oct.  11,  1897;  died  at  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Oct.  6, 
1976;  aged  79  y.  On  Oct.  1,  1919,  he  was  married 
to  Catharine  Roth,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Sept.  8,  1973.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Kenneth  and 
Earl).  He  was  a member  of  St.  Agatha  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
8,  in  charge  of  Nelson  Martin  and  Gerald  Sch- 
wartzentruber;  interment  in  St.  Agatha  Men- 
nonite Church  Cemetery. 

Musser,  Susan  E.,  daughter  of  Jacob  J.  and 
Sarah  (Troyer)  Kaufman,  was  born  at  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Jan.  29,  1890;  died  at  Magic  Valley  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Oct.  6,  1976; 
aged  86  y.  On  Feb.  17,  1910,  she  was  married  to 
Joseph  E.  Slatter,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in 
Sept.  1963.  On  Oct.  20,  1967,  she  was  married  to 
C.  S.  Musser,  who  died  on  Mar.  4,  1976.  Surviv- 
ing are  2 sons  (Carl  and  Clifford),  4 daughters 
(Letha — Mrs.  Jerry  Gingerlch,  Florence — Mrs. 
Dan  Shank,  Beulah — Mrs.  Joe  Miller,  and  lola — 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Lind),  25  grandchildren,  35  great- 
grandchildren, 4 stepsons  (Harold,  Alvin,  Earl, 
and  Paul  Musser),  3 stepdaughters  (Rhoda — Mrs. 
Millard  Herr,  Irene — Mrs,  Maynard  Engle,  and 
Lillian — Mrs.  Carl  Heise),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs. 
Norman  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pete  Slatter).  She  was 
a member  of  the  Filer  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  11,  in  charge  of 
Royden  Schweitzer;  interment  in  the  Sunset  Me- 
morial Park  Cemetery. 

Naffziger,  Nora,  daughter  of  Fred  and  Lydia 
(Stutzman)  Mast,  was  born  in  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
May  15,  1894;  died  at  Anthony,  Kan.,  Oct,  22, 
1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Nov.  19,  1914,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Daniel  Naffziger,  who  preceded 
her  in  death  in  November  1970.  Surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Marie  Naffziger  and  Josephine 
Schmidt),  one  son  (Roy),  8 grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  7 orothers  and  sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  charge  of  Fred 
Gingerich  and  Robert  Zehr. 

Swartzentruber,  Fannie,  daughter  of  John  P. 
and  Catherine  (Yoder)  Kinsinger,  was  horn  at 
Meyersdale,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1901;  died  at  Springs, 
Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1976;  aged  75  y.  She  was  married  to 
Jacob  B.  Swartzentruber,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1966.  Surviving  are  4 children  (Sarah — 
Mrs.  Monroe  Tice,  Crist,  Nancy  Jane,  and  Mary 
Swartzentruber),  one  brother  (Peter  Kinsinger),  4 
sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Yoder,  Mrs.  Sadie  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Salome  Yoder,  and  Mrs.  Katie  Wengerd),  and  one 
half  sister  (Mrs.  Effie  Brenneman),  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  22,  in  charge  of 
John  H.  Kraybill;  interment  in  Springs  Cemetery. 
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Southwest  Conference,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  Nov.  25,  26. 

“Festival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan. 
24-28,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24, 1977. 
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items  and  comments 


Campaigns  to  bar  executions  scheduled 
after  court’s  decision 

Chiding  church  people  “drawn  into  the 
agitation  for  reinstatement  of  the  penalty,  ” 
the  U.S.  National  Council  of  Churches  dis- 
closed plans  for  a campaign  to  halt  any 
executions  scheduled  as  a result  of  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings.  All  Christians 
were  urged  to  take  part  in  a day  of  protest 
and  mourning  should  a 10-year  moratorium 
on  capital  punishment  be  broken. 

Sharp  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
legislators  who  pass  new  death  penalty  laws, 
and  persons  who  support  the  movement  to 
restore  capital  punishment  are  contained  in 
a resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  s Governing  Board.  The  resolution 
said  there  are  more  than  600  persons,  60 
percent  of  them  members  of  racial 
minorities,  on  death  rows.  “It  may  be  con- 
venient to  ignore  the  race  question  inherent 
in  capital  punishment,  but  it  is  far  from 
honest,  the  Council  said. 

Seek  to  reduce  income  gap  between 
rich,  poor  nations 

The  United  Nations  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs  has  issued  a new 
blueprint  designed  to  “reduce,  at  least  by 
half”  the  income  gap  of  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions by  the  year  2000.  a report  on  “The  Fu- 
ture of  the  World  Economy”  was  prepared 
by  a team  of  international  economists 
headed  by  a Nobel  Prize  winner,  Wassily 
Leontief,  a professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University. 

According  to  the  report,  “two  general 
conditions”  are  necessary  to  reduce  the  in- 
come gap  between  developed  and  develop- 
ing nations:  “first,  far-reaching  internal 
changes  of  a social,  political,  and  institu- 
tional character  in  the  developing  countries, 
and  second,  significant  changes  in  the  world 
economic  order.  . . . “A  tiny  sacrifice  by  the 
developed  nations — less  than  one  percent  in 
growth  rate — would  produce  a very  high 
percentage  increase  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries,” Mr.  Leontief  said. 


Why  would  an  American 
buy  a gun? 

A national  study  indicates  that  gun 
owners  are  likely  to  be  white  and  residents 
of  rural  areas,  and  more  “violence  prone  and 
conservative”  than  non-gun  owners. 

Contrary  to  some  expectations,  gun 

ownership  was  not  linked  to  the  fear  and 
pessimism  of  individuals  or  their  having 


been  victims  of  recent  crime.  The  study  ap- 
peared in  the  fall  1976  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Communication  published  quarterly  by  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Their  analysis  of  data  collected  from  1, 
504  interviews  with  persons  over  age  18 
revealed  that  victims  of  robberies  and 
assault  tend  to  own  guns  slightly  more  often 
than  do  nonvictims,  but  “the  association  is 
weak.”  People  who  said  they  were  afraid  to 
walk  alone  in  their  home  neighborhoods 
were  13  percent  less  likely  to  own  guns  than 
those  who  said  they  felt  safe  in  their  own  en- 
virons. Persons  who  rated  high  on 
pessimism,  or  said  they  do  not  trust  other 
people,  are  12  percent  less  likely  to  own  a 
gun  than  those  who  were  judged  optimistic. 


Priest  sees  American  culture 
wrecking  family  life 

American  culture  is  attacking  the  family 
structure  so  successfully  that  government 
agencies  might  soon  view  the  family  as  a 
“disvalue”  to  be  tightly  regulated,  a Jesuit 
futurologist  warned.  The  permanence  of  the 
marriage  bond  has  already  been  dissolved 
by  popular  culture,  said  Jesuit  Father 
Robert  F.  Brungs.  Next  to  go,  he  said,  will 
be  the  “reasonableness”  of  the  married 
state,  followed  by  removing  the  necessity  of 
marriage  for  purposes  of  procreation  be- 
cause of  advancement  of  genetic  develop- 
ments. 

Urges  prayer  vigil  for  vocations 
to  ministry  in  Britain 

The  Church  of  England,  which  at  present 
has  about  13,000  priests,  will  have  nearly  1, 
500  fewer  by  1980  than  it  had  only  a year 
ago,  according  to  Suffragan  Bishop  Colin 
James  of  Basingstoke.  He  predicted  this  loss 
in  a message  sent  to  the  Birmingham  dio- 
cesan branch  of  the  Church  Union,  the 
Church  s leading  Anglo-Catholic  organiza- 
tion, calling  for  an  all-night  vigil  of  prayer 
for  vocations  to  the  ministry. 

Describing  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
more  priests,  he  said,  “The  number  of 
priests  expected  to  retire  between  1975  and 
1980  is  3,282,  and  the  number  of  men  ex- 
pected to  be  ordained  in  this  same  period  is 
1,800.  This  means  that  we  shall  have  1,482 
fewer  priests  in  1980  than  we  had  only  a 
year  ago.”  Bishop  James  said  that  no  matter 
what  steps  were  taken  now  to  encourage 
men  to  answer  God’s  call  to  the  ministry,  the 
1980  figure  would  not  be  affected  because 
of  the  training  period  involved.  Thus,  he 
said,  the  church  is  praying  now  for  men  who 
would  be  serving  it  in  the  1980s. 

A motorist’s  beatitudes 

Anglican  Bishop  David  Brown  of  Guild- 
ford, in  Surrey  County  south  of  London,  has 


no  chauffeur  these  days,  so  he  drives  himself 
to  fulfill  Episcopal  engagements.  While 
clocking  up  an  average  6,000  miles  a year  he 
has  composed  a set  of  beatitudes  which  he 
recently  included  in  a sermon  on  road  safety 
in  his  cathedral.  It  follows: 

“Fortunate  are  the  drivers  who  draw  on 
spiritual  resources;  the  freedom  of  the  road 
is  theirs. 

“ Fortunate  are  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
others;  driving  will  enrich  their  lives. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  check  their  ag- 
gression; they  will  journey  safely. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  keep  the 
highway  code;  they  will  enjoy  their  driving. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  show  courtesy 
to  others;  courtesy  will  be  shown  to  them. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  master  their 
emotions;  they  will  travel  in  peace. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  disentangle 
snarl-ups;  they  will  be  called  model  drivers. 

“Fortunate  are  those  who  take  their  mis- 
takes to  heart;  they  improve  their  perfor- 
mance. ” 

Ban  on  alcoholic  beverages 
called  insensitive 

The  Methodist  Conferenee  of  New  South 
Wales,  despite  arguments  that  its  ac- 
tion would  harm  relations  with  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Presbyterians,  voted  to  reaf- 
firm a long-standing  ban  on  manufacture, 
sale,  storage,  or  distribution  of  liquor  at 
theological  education  centers  owned  by  the 
Methodist  Church.  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Congregationalists  are 
scheduled  to  merge  as  the  United  Church  of 
Australia  next  June. 

The  Rev.  John  Woodhouse,  who  said  he 
had  been  a total  alcohol  abstainer  all  his  life, 
said  reaffirmation  of  the  rigid  code  would  be 
a “Methodist  battering  ram’  displaying 
insensitivity  toward  non-Methodist  partners 
in  the  proposed  UCA.  The  code  was  sus- 
tained by  a 9-vote  margin,  134-125. 


Saturday  as  day  of  rest  for  all 
proposed  by  Christianity  Today 

Christianity  Today  has  proposed  that 
Saturday  be  set  aside  as  the  day  of  rest  for  all 
people.  In  an  editorial  entitled  “Consider 
the  Case  for  Quiet  Saturdays,  ” In  its  Nov.  5 
issue,  the  periodical  says  that  “those  who 
choose  to  join  in  eorporate  worship  of  Gt)d 
that  day  could  do  so.  Others  could  spend  the 
time  in  their  own  way.  ” 

The  editorial  urges  that  “Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  could  change  their  wor- 
ship services  from  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Or 
we  could  keep  Sunday  as  our  sabbath; 
whatever  inconvenience  we  suffered  would 
be  a token  of  our  good  will  toward  a 
minority  whose  sensitivities  we  respect  and 
whose  legalistic  attachment  to  Saturday  as 
the  sabbath  binds  them  in  a way  we  are  not 
bound.” 


November  16, 1976 
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To  Our  New  Readers 

(and  the  regulars  too) 


As  a result  of  a circulation  drive,  we  have  perhaps  1,500 
new  readers  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  Welcome  to  you.  I hope 
that  you  will  find  Gospel  Herald  worth  a little  time  each  week 
and  that  you  will  continue  among  us.  Your  presence  provides 
an  occasion  to  comment  on  the  purpose  and  function  of  the 
Gospel  Herald.  What  are  the  editors  trying  to  do?  is  a ques- 
tion we  are  occasionally  asked.  It  is  a proper  question,  for  in 
the  pressure  of  meeting  weekly  deadlines  there  is  danger  that 
we  begin  to  think  that  this  purpose  is  simply  that:  meeting 
deadlines.  But  this  is  only  the  means  to  an  end. 

Put  in  a few  words,  the  purpose  of  Gospel  Herald  is  to 
serve  as  a medium  of  exchange  for  information  and  convic- 
tion among  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  me- 
dium functions  mainly  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  though  some 
of  our  readers — and  writers — live  outside  North  America. 
The  task  of  the  Gospel  Herald  is  to  help  us  make  common 
cause  on  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  our  fellow- 
ship in  the  Mennonite  Church. 

Almost  every  group  these  days  has  its  own  periodical. 
From  steam  fitters  and  shipbuilders  to  beekeepers  and  nut- 
growers,  everybody  has  a publication  they  can  call  their  own. 
Gospel  Herald  is  ours.  How  does  it  carry  out  its  task? 

A basic  part  of  the  Herald's  function  is  publishing  news. 
Our  surveys  have  shown  that  readers  are  interested  in  news 
and  there  are  several  good  reasons.  For  one  it  is  proper  that 
the  members  in  one  part  of  the  continent — or  world — should 
know  how  it  goes  with  those  in  other  areas.  For  another, 
considerable  of  the  work  of  the  church  is  carried  on  by  insti- 
tutionalized agencies  supported  by  the  congregations.  We 
need  to  know  what  these  agencies  are  doing  with  our  money. 

Another  significant  kind  of  news  is  the  census  data:  the 
births,  marriages,  and  obituaries.  Research  tells  us  too  that 
this  information  is  important.  This  interest  tells  us  that  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  a “family  ” church.  That  is,  we  are 
small  enough  to  care  about  the  details  of  life  and  death.  In 
publications  serving  the  larger  denominations  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  publish  all  this  information. 


The  Herald  serves  also  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  issues 
facing  the  church  in  our  time.  How  can  we  best  be  faithful  to 
Christ  in  our  time  and  place?  These  materials  come  to  the 
Herald  in  various  forms,  from  poetry  on  the  one  hand  even  to 
fiction  on  the  other.  But  mostly  these  are  expository  essays 
calling  our  attention  to  problems,  reporting  victories,  outlin- 
ing strategies. 

To  be  true  to  its  calling  the  Herald  needs  to  have  regularly 
a part  of  its  material  based  directly  on  the  Bible.  Some 
readers  have  reminded  the  editor  in  recent  weeks  that  it  is 
possible  to  move  too  far  from  this  biblical  material.  There  is  a 
tension  here.  An  article  on  the  lotteries  such  as  begins  this 
issue  is  biblically  based,  though  not  a biblical  exposition  in 
the  strict  sense.  Other  articles  in  the  issue  deal  with  aspects  of 
church  strategy:  how  we  are  at  work  seeking  to  fulfill  our  call- 
ing as  a church  and  as  organizations. 

Over  the  Christmas  season  I always  try  to  publish  some 
articles  that  interpret  the  significance  of  Jesus  from  a 
viewpoint  a little  different  from  the  Baby  in  a manger.  This 
year  these  articles  will  be  titled  “Christmas  lessons  from  1 
Peter  and  are  based  on  three  texts  from  1 Peter  2.  The  first  is 
scheduled  for  December  7. 

Beginning  early  next  year  we  hope  to  have  a series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession  of  Faith.  Since  there 
are  20  articles  of  faith  in  the  Confession  each  of  20  writers  has 
been  asked  to  prepare  an  expository  article  for  the  Herald. 

One  person  has  characterized  Gospel  Herald  as  a “people’s 
magazine.  ” It  is  a happy  expression.  This  is  to  suggest  that  al- 
though the  editors  are  gate  keepers  or  schedulers,  our 
mandate  is  to  provide  material  that  will  enable  us  as  a Men- 
nonite people  to  accomplish  our  task.  It  suggests  also  that  any 
member  of  the  people  who  has  a concern  about  the  life  of  our 
group  should  be  welcome  to  address  the  readers  provided  the 
communication  is  in  a form  that  the  editors  can  be  comforta- 
ble in  using. 

As  you  will  see,  there  is  no  one  group  of  writers.  They  come 
from  all  over  the  world.  — Daniel  Hertzler 
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After  the  shouting 


Paul  M.  Zehr 


Now  that  the  United  States  Bicentennial  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  it  may  be  helpful  to  reflect  upon  the  celebration  and 
what  has  happened  to  us.  Historians  will  likely  present  varied 
interpretations  concerning  its  importance.  One  wonders  if 
the  American  people  got  their  money’s  worth.  Having 
listened  to  thousands  of  tourists  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, I have  a hunch  there  was  plenty  of  Bicentennial  noise, 
but  not  very  much  of  lasting  value. 

Can  it  be  that  after  the  shouting  is  over  people  now  recog- 
nize not  much  has  changed  and  many  are  beginning  to  feel 
depressed?  Personally,  I do  not  feel  depressed  because  I 
didn  t get  all  that  excited  about  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 
When  my  fingers  touched  the  liberty  bell  during  a family 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  I confess  it  felt  rather  cold. 

Positive  aspects.  But  then,  in  looking  back  over  the  year 
there  is  evidence  of  positive  effects  from  the  celebration. 
First,  many  families  traveled  and  learned  about  historic  sites. 
While  I would  not  rate  the  value  of  these  sites  as  high  as 
Abraham  s cave  at  Hebron  or  a visit  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
where  Christ  carried  out  much  of  His  ministry,  our  children 
have  learned  some  good  things  about  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Surely  the  sons  of  Menno  would  not  say  these 
American  sites  are  as  important  as  Witmarsum,  but  then  it 
must  be  stated  that  Lancaster,  Elkhart,  Archbold,  Kitchener, 
and  Winnipeg  are  also  part  of  our  history. 

Second,  there  is  a renewed  appreciation  for  government 
and  the  nature  of  democracy  itself.  Despite  mistrust  of  some 
government  leaders,  this  has  been  a positive  year  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people;  a year  in  which  there  has  been 
a quiet  affirmation  of  government.  On  one  hand  this  can  be 
interpreted  as  new  appreciation  for  government,  but  on  the 
other  it  may  be  complacency  and  a lack  of  ethical  discern- 
ment. Is  it  actually  going  that  well  at  the  end  of  this 
Bicentennial  year  that  the  American  people  are  reluctant  to 
voice  any  opposition? 

Third,  this  year  has  produced  a cleansing  process  in 
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government.  In  fact,  during  the  past  two  years  much  cleans- 
ing came  about  including  cleaning  up  the  Watergate  mess, 
recognizing  the  American  mistake  in  Vietnam,  clearing  up 
the  unwise  behavior  of  the  CIA,  and  the  exposure  of  immoral 
behavior  of  some  House  and  Senate  members. 

Confusion.  To  us  Mennonites,  however,  this  Bicentennial 
year  has  confronted  us  with  several  serious  matters,  some  of 
which  we  are  confused  about.  First,  there  is  confusion  among 
us  concerning  the  spiritual  state  of  our  country  at  its  found- 
ing. We  have  heard  voices  begging  us  to  return  to  the  faith  of 
our  founding  fathers  and  that  we  are  to  be  a churchgoing 
people  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  been. 

Far  too  often  we  have  listened  to  these  voices  without 
recognizing  that  the  speakers  were  not  fully  informed.  One 
discovers  on  closer  examination  that  only  about  5 percent  of 
the  population  actually  held  church  membership  in  1776. 
Personally,  I am  not  interested  in  turning  toward  that 
mediocre  faith.  I would  rather  rejoice  in  the  faith  now 
expressed  by  the  70  percent  of  the  population  that  holds 
church  membership  even  though  at  times  it  is  shallow. 

There  is  also  confusion  regarding  the  place  of  God  in  the 
faith  of  this  country’s  early  leaders  and  their  references  to 
Him  in  the  early  documents.  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
these  were  great  men  of  God  who  joined  in  prayer  frequently 
before  performing  their  duties.  But  is  this  really  the  case? 
The  evidence  is  that  many  of  this  country’s  early  leaders, 
including  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  were  deists.  As  a matter  of  fact,  church  his- 
torians John  Dillenberger  and  Claude  Welch  say  that  two 
thirds  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
Anglican  laymen  and  essentially  deist  in  their  outlook. 

English  deism  had  little  concern  for  the  church  and 
theology.  It  was  essentially  universalistic  and  humanistic  in 
its  affirming  that  all  religions  are  good.  The  God  I serve  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  far  more  steadfast  in  love  and  mercy  than  the 
god  of  deism.  He  is  the  God  of  the  Word,  of  the  church,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  alone  is  salvation.  Personally,  I do 
not  want  to  be  pushed  around  by  mythical  statements  saying 
that  I am  to  return  to  the  god  whom  the  early  leaders  of  this 
country  served.  To  do  so  would  be  like  leaving  Yahweh  and 
serving  Baal. 

A third  area  of  confusion  is  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state.  This  Bicentennial  year  has  forced  us  to 
discern  to  what  degree  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  heading 
for  a heavenly  home  over  against  how  much  we  are  loyal 
citizens  of  the  American  government.  Some  of  our  people 
could  not  understand  why  the  Mennonite  Church  raised 
questions  about  involvement  in  Bicentennial  celebrations. 
Others  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  celebrations. 

Could  it  be  that  our  confusion  lies  in  the  conflict  among  us 
between  an  Anabaptist  theology  and  the  Calvinistic  in- 
fluence of  American  Protestantism?  The  Pilgrims  interpreted 
America  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  Historically,  however,  Men- 
nonites have  never  been  Puritans  nor  have  we  ever  held  to  a 
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Puritanical  ethic.  We  have  always  felt  the  need  for  a clear 
separation  between  church  and  state.  Reflections  upon  this 
year  seem  to  suggest  to  me  that  not  all  Mennonites  believe  in 
this  separation.  It  is  strange  that  some  who  want  to  be 
identified  with  a movement  in  history  which  broke  from  a 
state-church  system  because  of  New  Testament  beliefs  are 
now  listening  to  voices  which  encourage  following  a church- 
state  system! 

Negative  aspects.  Far  more  serious  has  been  the  negative 
effects  of  the  year.  We  have  seen  and  heard  a “God  and 
Country  ” theme  that  has  gone  to  such  extremes  as  to  print 
the  liberty  bell  on  the  cover  of  the  Bible  and  to  include  pic- 
tures of  United  States  presidents  within  the  inspired  books  of 
the  Bible  itself!  Is  God  to  be  identified  with  the  U.S.  any 
more  than  other  nations  of  the  world?  The  answer  is  no.  He  is 
God  of  the  entire  universe.  Jesus  is  Lord  wherever  people  ac- 
knowledge His  lordship.  As  people  committed  to  one  Lord 
we  dare  never  equate  His  kingdom  with  the  American  nation 
or  any  other  one  nation  of  the  world.  The  “God  and 
Country  ” theme  is  less  than  the  kind  of  Christian  teaching 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  an  embarrassment  to 
fellow  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  claim  God  is 
equated  with  the  American  nation. 

As  I think  back  over  this  Bicentennial  year,  I praise  God  for 
the  positive  effects  it  has  had  upon  the  nation.  I trust  we  will 
work  at  clearing  up  any  confusion  that  exists  among  us  in 
regard  to  church-state  relationships.  I also  stand  ready  to  pro- 
claim the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  that  Christ  is  building 
though  it  may  mean  reaction  and  opposition  from  those 
whose  kingdom  is  merely  a political  entity.  As  this  Bicenten- 
nial year  slips  by  let  us  affirm  again  what  the  New  Testament 
says  about  Christ’s  kingdom  and  turn  our  ears  away  from  the 
patriotic  shouts  that  may  merely  be  echoes  of  man’s  own 
ideas  rather  than  the  voice  of  God.  ^ 
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The  American 
dream  factory 

by  Joyce  Weber 

“Come  on,  let’s  get  moving.  Take  the  garbage  out.  I’m 
not  going  to  remind  you  again.  ” 

“Oh,  Mom.  Why  must  I always  take  the  garbage  out?  ” 

“It’s  your  job.  Remember?  ” 

“But  I hate  it.” 

“We  all  have  to  do  things  we  don’t  like  to  do.  ” 

“But,  Mom,  I’m  not  going  to  be  a garbage  collector  when 
I grow  up.  ” 

“Come  on,  now.  I don’t  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
it.” 

“Oh,  Mom.  ” 

I suppose  my  son  is  no  different  from  anyone  else  when 
it  comes  to  doing  unpleasant  tasks.  I knew  he  was  looking 
for  an  excuse  not  to  do  his  chore  but  was  surprised  at 
his  reasoning.  Even  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seven  he  got 
the  impression  that  each  person  chooses  a profession 
and  educates  or  trains  himself  for  that  only.  Learning  to 
work  is  secondary  to  becoming  a person  with  a title. 

Minds  are  being  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  what  we 
are  to  become  rather  than  what  we  are  or  can  do  now. 
It  is  as  though  at  the  completion  of  twelve  years  of  school 
and  college  we  will  suddenly  be  someone  special.  One 
cannot  dispute  the  profound  impact  college  has  on  one’s 
life,  yet  not  everyone  comes  from  college  ready  to  work. 

Is  Education  to  Avoid  Work?  1 once  worked  in  an  office 
where  two  girls  had  identical  jobs.  One  was  uneducated 
for  her  field  but  was  a hard  and  efficient  worker  and  had 
received  on-the-job  training.  The  other  was  educated  and 
had  acquired  a title.  The  measure  of  her  success  ended 
there.  The  one  with  education  was  paid  more  and  probably 
will  always  receive  better  pay  for  less  output. 

Not  all  people  lose  their  enthusiasm  to  work  after  they 
become  educated.  But  some  educated  people  believe  they 
are  a success  through  their  education  after  they  obtain  a 
job  in  which  they  don’t  have  to  work.  Of  course  we  also 
have  uneducated  people  who  don’t  care  about  work  or  an 
education. 

We  do  need  to  check  our  priorities,  but  I don’t  think 
Paul  was  saying  that  education  is  wrong.  The  point  is 
that  we  don’t  need  VIP  credentials  to  become  a member 
in  the  most  important  organization  in  the  world.  An 
organization  that  makes  all  the  other  organizations  from 


Junior  Glee  Club  to  the  college  of  your  choice  look 
puny  and  meaningless.  St.  Paul  was  fully  aware  that  if 
he  used  his  education  to  fill  his  sermons  with  “profound 
words  and  high  sounding  ideas  ” that  it  would  dilute  the 
power  of  the  simple  gospel  message. 

Paul  was  a busy  man.  He  was  on  a mission  to  Damas- 
cus, asking  the  Jewish  synagogue  leaders  there  to  cooper- 
ate in  persecuting  Christians  when  God  turned  him 
around  and  sent  him  in  the  other  direction.  It  seems  as 
though  the  people  of  God  called  to  be  His  special  agents 
were  people  who  were  already  busy  and  had  good  refer- 
ences from  their  earthly  employer. 

We  don’t  have  any  accounts  of  how  God  called  an  idle 
man  because  He  thought  he  needed  something  to  do. 
When  Jesus  saw  Peter  and  Andrew  out  in  the  boat  He 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  busy  commercial  fish- 
ermen. Education  doesn’t  seem  to  be  an  issue  with  God. 
M OSes  and  Paul  didn’t  go  to  the  same  school.  Their 
willingness  to  work  was  the  important  thing. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  a good  working  record  when  you 
utterly  detest  what  you  are  doing  or  if  your  job  is  looked 
upon  as  unimportant  on  the  ladder  of  success.  Because  one 
doesn’t  aspire  to  be  a sanitation  worker  one  cannot  reason 
that  he  doesn’t  have  to  empty  the  trash.  Assuming  respon- 
sibility for  a small  job  helps  one  to  tackle  mountains  at  a 
later  date.  But  emptying  the  trash  now  doesn’t  always  guar- 
antee one  of  becoming  what  he  wants  to  become  in  the 
future.  Some  people  empty  garbage  all  their  life.  They 
never  get  called  upon  to  climb  mountains  even  though  they 
are  strong  and  willing. 

With  God  As  Employer.  Many  people  have  shattered 
dreams.  There’s  the  middle-aged  woman  who  had  wanted 
to  go  to  nursing  school  when  she  was  young.  When  her 
mother  became  sick  she  had  to  take  care  of  her  instead. 
Then  due  to  all  the  medical  expenses  the  money  ran  out 
and  she  never  did  go  to  nursing  school.  For  as  many 
shattered  dreams  as  there  are,  others  can  testify  that  God 
worked  the  impossible  in  their  lives  which  enabled  them 
to  reach  for  the  stars.  One  can  only  say  that  God  has  a 
plan  for  each  one  of  us. 

But  being  bombarded  with  the  American  dream  philos- 
ophy it  is  hard  to  comprehend  that  it  is  unimportant  to 
God  whether  a person  burns  the  trash  or  sets  the  world 
on  fire.  With  God  as  an  employer  even  though  our  station 
in  life  is  on  the  bottom  of  the  scale  we  have  many  fringe 
benefits  and  knowing  that  our  life  here  on  earth  doesn’t 
end  with  a period  is  a big  help. 

While  an  educated  man  himself,  Paul  wrote  that  in  the 
new  life  one’s  nationality,  race,  or  education,  or  social 
position  is  unimportant.  The  Living  Bible  paraphrases 
its  words  to  say  that  education  means  nothing!  When  one 
realizes  the  time,  money,  and  effort  being  pumped  into 
the  American  dream  factory,  reading  that  education  means 
nothing  prompts  one  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving.  ^ 


November  23, 1976 
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An  oasis 
in  troubled 
southern  Africa 

by  Norman  Derstine 

Angola,  South  West  Africa,  Rhodesia,  South  Africa  are  the 
countries  that  dominate  the  news  from  southern  Africa. 
Cuban  forces  in  Angola,  terrorists  fighting  in  Rhodesia,  So- 
weto riots  and  racial  conflict  throughout  South  Africa,  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  South  West  Africa — this  news  comes 
from  countries  surrounding  the  nation  of  Botswana  which  is 
an  oasis  of  peace. 

Flags  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  various  heads  of  state  from 
neighboring  countries,  a major  address  by  President  Sir 
Seretse  Khama,  and  a host  of  other  eelebrating  events  made 
up  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of  independence  for 
Botswana  on  September  30,  1976. 

Kagisanyo  is  the  driving  force  in  the  country.  This  word  in- 
cludes the  ideal  of  peace,  harmony,  eooperation  and  a sense 
of  community.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Botswana 
toward  racial  strife  that  seems  to  be  dominating  the  news 
from  the  surrounding  countries  can  best  be  described  by 
quoting  President  Khama  who  was  interviewed  by  a reporter 
from  South  Africa.  He  said:  “Those  who  continue  to  deny 
their  fellowmen  their  humanity  . . . are  destroying  the 
stability  and  peace  which  we  in  Botswana  have  built  by  ac- 
cepting our  common  humanity  and  being  racially  tolerant  to 
one  another.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  un- 
certainty in  southern  Africa  must  make  sure  that  they  bring  it 
to  an  end  for  the  good  of  all  of  us.” 

The  independence  celebrations  began  with  a union  church 
service  in  the  stadium  in  the  capital  of  Gaborone.  The 
Botswana  Christian  Council  arranged  for  this  and  other 
union  services  throughout  the  country.  Singing  played  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  event  and  one  group  sang  by  memory  in  a 
most  moving  way  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  indicating  by  this 
choice  of  music  that  above  every  country  and  national  leader 
is  the  “King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords!” 

Compared  to  many  other  countries  Botswana  may  be  la- 
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serving  with  African  Inter-Mennonite  Mission  in  Botswana. 


beled  a poor  country.  But  in  these  ten  years  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  its  resources.  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  has  been  working  here  since  1968  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  education,  health/social  services, 
technical  training,  and  economics  in  eleven  villages  and 
towns.  This  has  really  been  a boost  to  local  people  in  increas- 
ing their  living  standard  and  stimulating  the  educational 
program  by  helping  the  teacher  shortage  in  a country  that  is 
seeking  to  develop  higher  educational  standards.  Currently 
there  are  47  MCC  people  in  this  country  the  size  of  Texas. 

Alongside  of  MCC  is  AIMM — Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission.  (Africans  are  not  troubled  by  the  dichotomy  found 
in  the  Western  world  of  separating  the  physical  and  spiritual 
needs.)  Even  though  MCC  and  AIMM  carry  out  separate 
functions,  they  are  seen  as  one  Mennonite  witness.  It  is  the 
message  of  peace  and  reconciliation  that  is  a part  of  our 
Christian  belief  and  heritage  that  MCC  and  AIMM  witness 
to  in  a multitude  of  ways. 

When  Ed  and  Irene  Weaver  came  to  this  country  two  years 
ago,  they  began  work  among  independent  churches  of  which 
there  are  thousands  in  southern  Africa.  And  now  several 
other  couples  have  arrived,  Harry  and  Lois  Dyck  and  Irvin 
and  Lydia  Eriesen,  to  expand  the  ministry  with  independent 
churches  in  Botswana.  And  we,  Norman  and  Virginia 
Derstine,  are  here  in  the  interest  of  a radio  ministry  with  the 
Botswana  Christian  Council  and  Radio  Botswana. 

When  you  read  the  newspapers  and  learn  about  Angola, 
Rhodesia,  South  West  Africa,  and  South  Africa  and  the  strug- 
gles they  are  going  through,  remember  to  pray  for  the  leaders 
of  these  nations  as  they  work  through  difficult  situations  and 
the  Christians  living  among  them.  But  pray  for  this  country 
of  Botswana  too,  surrounded  by  ideologies  that  are  far  dif- 
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ferent  from  those  found  in  this  country  that  is  an  oasis  of 
peace.  Should  war  come  to  southern  Africa,  it  will  be  a war  of 
such  magnitude  that  this  peaceful  country  will  not  only  feel 
the  effects  of  the  war,  but  it  may  be  overrun  by  people  who 
see  only  bloodshed  as  an  answer  to  black  majority  rule. 

Magae  a Kagiso  meaning  “Homes  of  Peace”  is  the  sign 
that  identifies  the  Weaver  and  Derstine  residences  in 


Gaborone.  As  people  drive  and  walk  the  street  we  want  to 
give  witness  to  our  concern  for  reconciliation.  Kagisanyo — 
the  ideal  of  peace,  harmony,  cooperation,  and  a sense  of  com- 
munity that  is  the  spirit  of  this  nation — must  also  include  the 
peace  that  only  Christ  can  bring.  For  this  reason  MCC  and 
AIMM  are  in  this  oasis  to  undergird  the  peace-loving  people 
and  country  which  is  surrounded  by  racial  conflict. 


Christian:  spare  that  tree 

by  Simon  Schrock 


Imagine  what  you  would  think  of  the  heathen  if  every  year 
they  would  destroy  a beautiful  forest  of  evergreens  in  cele- 
bration to  their  god.  Wouldn’t  you  feel  sorry  for  such  a poor, 
unlearned,  ignorant  people  who  are  “groping  in  darkness  ”? 

This  year  acres  of  trees  will  be  cut  down  and  brought  into 
houses  only  to  be  discarded  after  the  “holidays.  ” Many  hours 
will  be  spent  selecting  and  wrapping  gifts  to  pile  underneath 
these  trees.  People  will  come  to  their  wits’  end  to  get  all  this 
done  before  Christmas  eve.  Nerves  will  be  taxed,  tempers 
will  blow  and  burst  into  shouts  at  one  another  in  expectation 
of  having  a great  day  in  the  name  of  Christ’s  birthday. 
Thus,  our  involvement  with  trees  and  things  leads  to  the  un- 
dermining of  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  best  gifts  God 
gave  us. 

A friend  who  was  decorating  a tree  explained  how  the  trim- 
mings had  a Christian  symbolism.  This  was  a Christianized 
tree  because  the  decorations  were  given  symbolic  Christian 
meanings. 

What  does  God  think  of  cutting  down  trees  in  festivity  and 
attaching  His  name  to  the  tree  and  trimmings?  I found  no 
commandment  in  the  Scripture  that  asks  us  to  cut  down  a 
tree  in  festivity  for  a birthday  of  which  we  don’t  even  know 
the  date.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  added  burdens  onto  the 
people  that  weren’t  in  the  law.  God  didn’t  ask  His  people  to 
cut  down  trees  in  December  as  an  offering  for  Christ’s  birth- 
day. This  is  not  the  way  He  wants  to  be  honored.  That 
Pharisee  kind  of  burden  is  put  on  Christians  by  tradition  of 
the  world  system. 

The  Christ  we  say  came  at  Christmas,  came  to  set  us  free 
from  the  world  system.  Since  I conclude  the  tree  is  not  called 
for  in  the  Scripture,  I also  conclude  it  is  called  for  by  the 
world  system.  This  system  wants  you  to  buy  and  consume  so 
merchants  can  roll  up  huge  profits  at  your  expense.  Christ 
who  came  to  set  us  free  from  that  system  can  also  set  us  free 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  excessive  spending  and  trees  of 
vanity. 


Simon  Schrock  is  from  Fairfax,  Va. 


So  we  want  to  honor  Christ  at  Christmas!  How  do  we  do  it? 
If  you  want  to  honor  a friend,  you  give  him  what  he  wants 
and  needs.  If  you  want  to  honor  Christ,  give  Him  what  He 
wants — not  what  He  doesn’t  want.  Since  He  doesn  t ask  for 
trees  and  invented  symbols — don’t  attach  them  to  His  name. 

He  wants  our  obedience  and  dedication.  He  said,  “If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments  ” (Jn.  14:15).  Again,  he 
said,  “If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free  ” (Jn.  8:31,  32).  He  continued,  “If  the  Son  therefore 
shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed  ” (Jn.  8:36).  To 
honor  Christ,  give  Him  a kind  of  loyalty,  commitment, 
dedication,  and  obedience  that  will  set  you  free  and  apart 
from  the  world  system. 

One  who  gives  Christ  such  an  allegiance  can  experience  a 
freedom  and  liberation  that  releases  him  from  the  rat  race  of 
worldly  festivity.  Since  neither  Christ  nor  the  Bible  call  for 
the  tree,  I believe  the  Christian  should  let  this  vain  celebra- 
tion for  the  person  who  doesn’t  know  Christ  as  Lord.  God 
doesn’t  want  our  inventions  of  respect.  He  wants  obedience 
and  praise. 

This  Christmas  I want  to  do  important  things  and  enjoy 
the  best  gifts  God  offers.  I want  to  enjoy  the  best  gifts  of 
life — friendship,  fellowship,  love,  and  appreciation  for  one 
another.  I’m  identifying  more  with  my  parents  low-keyed 
Christmas:  an  open  house  and  heart  for  their  family  and 
friends.  One  year  it  was  “no  gifts,  ” but  an  offering  for  MCC. 
With  so  many  people  truly  in  need,  and  so  many  valuable 
things  to  do,  who  has  time  to  waste  on  a tree? 

Let’s  take  time  for  people  and  their  needs.  Share  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  their  dreams  and  disappointments.  That  takes 
time,  so  much  time  it  leaves  no  time  to  cut  trees.  That  is  such 
a priority  and  such  an  appreciated  task  that  trees  become 
vanity. 

Friendships  and  relationships  can  last  a lifetime  and 
stretch  into  eternity.  Christmas — what  a time  to  nourish  rela- 
tionships with  Christ  and  other  people  like  parents,  children, 
mates,  and  neighbors.  ^ 
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A piece  of  the  rock 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


I asked  a church  member  what  he  thought  of  the  work  of 
several  of  the  conferencewide  church  boards.  He  shrugged.  I 
added  more  information.  I meant  boards  like  missions, 
education,  publications,  and  so  forth. 

He  smiled  apologetically.  His  shoulders  shifted  again.  He 
had  no  opinion.  Those  slightly  visible  pockets  of  ecclesiology 
which  stuffed  his  Sunday  bulletin  or  mailbox  with  literature 
had  no  reality  for  him. 

Out  there,  somewhere,  in  some  office,  were  some  boards. 
He  knew  that.  He  accepted  their  necessity  as  he  did  those  in 
the  local  church.  They  were  leading  someone  somewhere. 
But  he  felt  no  close  ties  with  them.  They  had  not  captured  his 
spiritual  imagination.  Unlike  the  many  policyholders  of  the 
well-advertised  insurance  company,  he  did  not  own  a piece  of 
this  rock. 

His  lack  of  knowledge  about  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
church  as  it  is  done  by  boards  and  committees  is  a concern  of 
church  leaders.  They  want  the  church  to  be  the  people  of 
God  and  the  body  of  Christ  at  all  levels. 

For  some  reason,  some  people  get  caught  up  in  the  work  at 
once.  They  know  they  are  part  of  a people-of-God  move- 
ment. They  have  seen  something  happening.  They  know 
their  contribution  counts.  It  fits  in. 

But  others,  like  my  friend,  feel  apart.  They  are  faithful 
church  attenders.  They  may  even  be  quite  active  as  indi- 
viduals in  some  type  of  Christian  work,  but  if  they  were 
asked,  they  would  probably  say  they  feel  their  support  com- 
ing mostly  from  God,  only  occasionally  from  a congregation, 
rarely  from  a committee.  And  that  seems  strange  to  me. 

While  pondering  the  matter,  I came  upon  a 1970  article  by 
Mary  Shideler  McDermott  in  The  Christian  Century  entitled 
“An  Ancient  Word  for  Modern  Churches.”  She  suggests  the 
reason  for  this  lack  of  involvement  in  church  programs  may 
be  that  leaders  are  asking  the  wrong  questions.  The  one  they 
should  be  asking  is,  “What  does  the  Lord  require  of  you?” 
Instead  the  one  they  frequently  ask  is,  “What  does  mankind 
need?” 

Although  some  readers  might  argue  the  questions  are 
basically  the  same,  she  says  with  the  second  question  man- 


kind becomes  the  center  of  attention.  The  concern  becomes 
which  of  mankind’s  numerous  needs  should  have  first  claim 
upon  the  financial  and  personnel  resources  of  the  church. 
Should  it  be  the  needs  of  body  or  spirit?  If  this  can  be  de- 
cided, the  usual  result  is  an  emphasis  on  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people,  which  in  turn  creates  a need  for  people 
to  fill  the  positions  created  by  these  programs. 

Programs  need  people.  They  literally  gobble  them  up  to 
keep  the  program  going.  What  is  frequently  considered  a 
congregation’s  greatest  need?  Sunday  school  teachers? 
Nursery  helpers?  Ushers?  Musicians?  Deacons?  Occasionally 
one  gets  the  feeling  the  church  will  collapse  unless  each  posi- 
tion has  a candidate  and  a substitute. 

Mrs.  McDermott  writes  that  if  a church  seriously  asks, 
“What  does  the  Lord  want  of  me?  ” the  concern  will  shift  to 
making  Christ  and  the  vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God  central. 
The  function  of  the  body  of  Christ  (and  its  boards  and  com- 
mittees) will  be  to  help  each  member  be  obedient  to  God’s 
plan  for  his  or  her  life.  The  responsibility  of  boards  will  be  to 
sponsor  persons  rather  than  programs,  to  help  each  indi- 
vidual find  his  or  her  gift  and  use  it  both  within  and  without 
the  church.  Out  of  such  effort  may  come  missionaries,  busi- 
nessmen, politicians,  artists,  social  reformers,  evangelists,  and 
others. 

At  this  point  I began  to  understand  my  opinionless  friend. 
The  person  who  feels  a call  to  work  in  evangelism  or  to  pro- 
mote social  justice  will  feel  no  ownership  in  a church  whose 
committees  are  pleading  only  for  song  leaders  or  Sunday 
school  teachers.  He  is  looking  for  a place  where  he  can  fit  in 
with  his  gifts,  while  committees  are  looking  for  people  who 
meet  the  needs  of  their  programs. 

What  difference  would  it  make  if  each  church  member 
were  asked  in  a regular  small-group  meeting,  “What  are  your 
problems  as  a member  of  the  local  school  board  or  as  a busi- 
nessman? How  can  we,  as  fellow  Christians,  help  you?  ” Such 
words  might  shock  at  first.  But  I think  eventually  more 
people  would  feel  they  own  a piece  of  the  rock  and  that  they 
are  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  even  if  their  names  are  not 
listed  in  a church  directory  of  committees.  €3 
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"Thank  you, 
that  there 

k 

a Goshen 
College” 


President  Burkholder, 

I received  my  bill  in  the  mail  the  other  day  and 
realized  that  I had  never  thanked  anyone  for  my 
Freshman  Scholarship.  I realize  that  the  money 
didn't  come  out  of  your  pocket,  so  could  you  please 
forward  this  to  the  people  responsible  for  the 
scholarship? 

Like  most  freshmen,  I was  scared  to  death  to  come  to 
college,  but  anticipated  it  greatly.  I was  uncertain  of 
a major,  excited  about  dorm  life,  and  ready  to  get 
away  from  home  (Wow!  A whole  15  miles!).  I have 
discovered  that  my  biggest  problem  so  far  (besides 
the  trials  of  living  on  fourth  floor — little  hot  water, 
laundry  two  floors  down,  48  stairs  to  the  top  . . . but  I 
asked  for  it!)  is  finding  time  to  study!  It's  so  much 
more  fun  to  talk  with  new  friends,  write  letters  (in 
hopes  of  receiving  some  back),  go  to  campus  func- 
tions, or  just  plain  goof  off.  It  hasn't  caught  up  with 
me  yet,  and  I hope  it  doesn't.  It'll  be  a dreary  life 
then! 


So  I guess  I'm  not  only  saying  thank  you  for  the 
scholarship,  but  also  that  there  is  a Goshen  College. 


Sincerely, 


Susan  Mark 
Freshman 


Dear  President  Burkholder: 

I want  to  express  thanks  to  Goshen  College,  the 
church,  and  those  who've  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
enroll  here  this  year  with  the  help  of  a GC  grant. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half  I've  been  involved  with 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  MCC  Peace  Section  Assembly,  and  a Goshen/ 
Bluffton  Peace  seminar,  I met  Goshen  students  and 
had  chances  to  ask  them  about  Goshen  (when  they 
came  to  D.C.). 

Talking  with  these  students  and  also  with  graduates 
of  GC  living  in  Washington  helped  me  to  decide  to 
make  plans  for  this  year. 

Here  at  Goshen  I plan  to  pursue  interdisciplinary 
studies  and  hope  to  apply  this  to  some  service  to  the 
church  and  missions. 

Sincerely, 

Janine  Kennel 
Sophomore 


Susan  and  Janine  are  among  the  40  percent  of 
GC's  full-time  students  who  received  institu- 
tional scholarships  and  grants  totaling  $292,000 
this  year.  Their  letters  of  appreciation  written 
recently  to  Lawrence  Burkholder  are  just  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  church-at-large.  After  all,  it  is 
the  entire  church — congregations,  individuals, 
Sunday  school  classes,  and  groups  supporting 
special  projects — that  help  make  it  possible  for 
these  students  to  "make  ends  meet"  in 
college. 

Beside  returning  $292,000  in  gifts  back  to  the 
church  via  scholarships  and  grants  to  students, 
the  college  offers  other  benefits  and  services 
to  congregations  and  individual  members. 

For  example,  35  faculty  persons  are  volunteers, 
ready  to  speak  before  congregations  this  year. 
Their  topics  include  "The  Family  and  Its  Fu- 
ture," "TV:  Friend  or  Foe?"  "Practical  Peace- 
making," "World  Hunger:  Reality  and 

Challenge,"  "Choice  and  Use  of  Organs  in  the 
Church,"  "Are  Mennonites  Still  Anabaptist?" 
There  are  many  more. 


Another  service  is  continuing  education — in 
the  format  of  weekend  seminars — by  the 
Center  for  Discipleship.  Another  is  the  annual 
festival  on  the  campus.  "Festival  of  the 
People,"  focusing  on  congregational  life,  will 
be  April  1-3,  1977.  As  in  the  past,  everyone  is 
invited. 

A third,  often  overlooked  benefit  of  all  the 
church  colleges  and  seminaries  is  the  number 
of  persons  entering  overseas  mission  assign- 
ments. Dorsa  J.  Mishler  and  J.  D.  Graber, 
spokesmen  for  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions, 
reported  at  Assembly  75,  "Of  our  newly  ap- 
pointed pastoral  missionaries  since  1960,  99.6 
percent  attended  a Mennonite  college  or 
seminary." 

Gifts  and  offerings  from  congregations,  indi- 
viduals, and  Sunday  school  classes  have  their 
impact  not  only  on  current  students  but  also 
on  an  unbelievably  large  number  of  other 
persons.  But  first  you  have  to  stop  and  think 
about  it. 


GOSHEN  COLLEGE 
Goshen,  Indiana 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational,  athletic,  financial 
aid,  and  employment  policies  and  programs. 


church  news 

Mennonites  visit  Soviet  Union 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a series  of 
articles  by  the  five  persons  who  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  last  October.  Each  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  focus  on  a different  aspect  of 
life  in  that  country. 

The  lady  reporter  from  the  Kazachscan 
Radio  asked  what  suggestions  we  had  for 
improving  her  country,  the  Union  of  the  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  We  replied  that  we 
had  not  come  to  give  advice,  that  ours  was  a 
mission  of  a different  sort.  We  had  come  to 
worship  and  fellowship  with  believers,  to 
express  solidarity  with  them  as  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  learn  from  them. 

But  the  question  of  the  blond  German- 
speaking radio  interviewer  intrigued  us. 
Was  it  her  way  of  asking  whether  we  had 
noticed  all  the  progress  made  in  her  country 
during  the  past  decade?  We  certainly  had 
noticed,  especially  John  Lapp  and  I who  had 
been  there  before.  It  was  my  fourth  visit. 
For  LaVerna  Klippenstein,  John  M. 
Klassen,  and  Henry  Wiebe,  it  was  the  first 
visit,  although  Henry  Wiebe  was  born  there. 

Housing  may  still  be  inadequate,  but 
everywhere  we  went  new  apartment  build- 
ings were  going  up.  There  were  more  cars  in 
the  streets  and  more  consumer  goods  in  the 
stores  and  markets.  People  were  better 
dressed  and  certainly  well  fed.  The  Russians 
are  great  eaters  and  we  enjoyed  many  of 
their  national  dishes. 

We  were  the  guests  of  the  All-Union 
Council  of  Evangelical  Christian-Baptists, 
but  also  hoped  to  see  believers  who  were  not 
members  of  the  AUCECB.  This  was  a recip- 
rocal visit  to  the  one  five  AUCECB  dele- 
gates made  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada  in  May 
1976.  It  was  the  eleventh  such  fraternal  ex- 
change visit  since  1956. 

In  addition  to  Moscow,  the  capital  and 
gateway  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  visited 
Alma  Ata,  Issyk,  Uzun  Agatsch,  Odessa,  and 
Kiev.  The  hospitality  was  warm  and 
genuine.  We  preached  in  every  place,  often 
several  times,  and  certainly  much  more  than 
at  home  in  a couple  of  weeks.  We  stood  be- 
hind pulpits  a total  of  70  times.  We  rejoiced 
with  the  church  in  its  growth,  but  also 
grieved  with  it  in  its  hardships.  In  one  place 
we  saw  the  church  building  being  expanded 
by  a large  new  wing,  and  in  another,  the 
church  had  been  completely  demolished  last 
summer  by  the  authorities. 

No  wonder  the  believers  themselves  are 
divided  on  such  questions  as  church  regis- 


tration and  general  obedience  to  the  law. 
We  visited  the  Ministry  of  Religious  Affairs 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Titov  about  basic 
human  rights,  prisoners,  Bibles,  exchanges, 
and  other  concerns.  It  was  a visit  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  frank  sharing  and  listening. 

We  believe  these  exchanges  are  valuable 
and  must  be  continued,  even  if  not  in  the 
same  way.  We  concluded  that  on  any  future 
trip  there  must  be  more  than  one  woman. 
And  all  five  of  us  agreed  to  be  available  for 
reporting. — Peter  Dyck. 

Mexico  churches  plan 
Bible  school  next  year 

A Bible  school  to  train  church  workers  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  1977  in  Mexico. 

Hector  Valencia,  Latin  America  secretary 
for  the  Commission  on  Overseas  Mission  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
said  a committee  from  the  Mennonite 
churches  near  Cuauhtemoc  has  outlined  the 
possible  organization  of  a Bible  school, 
which  would  begin  with  about  eighteen 
students. 

The  school  would  operate  for  five  months 
of  the  year  in  Steinreich  and  for  five  months 
in  Cuauhtemoc. 

Courses  would  be  offered  on  two  levels: 
for  those  with  a limited  education  and  for 
those  who  have  completed  elementary 
school. 

Goals  of  the  school  are  (I ) to  give  general 
and  specific  Bible  knowledge,  (2)  train  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  (3)  train  other  church 
workers  and  leaders,  (4)  awaken  and  nurture 
a mission  spirit,  and  (5)  teach  the  principles 
of  a Christian  home. 

The  planned  Bible  school  would  imple- 
ment one  of  the  goals  for  the  church  set  in 
Chihuahua  earlier  this  year. 

Another  goal  was  implemented  with  a 
training  institute  for  elementary  teachers  in 
the  church  schools.  The  Institute  was 
conducted  Oct.  25-29  by  Mary  Valencia, 
Hector’s  wife. 

She  conducted  classes  for  about  twenty 
teachers  in  psychology,  class  management, 
methodology,  and  illustration  at  Quinta 
Lupita  School  in  Cuauhtemoc. 

The  Institute  was  the  first  activity  of  a 
long-range  plan  to  upgrade  teachers  in 
service  and  give  them  a sense  of  professional 
identity.  Another  such  activity  is  planned 
next  year. 


Congregational  study 
to  focus  God's  people 
growing  in  mission 

God’s  People  Growing  in  Mission  is  the 
theme  projected  for  15  months  of  study  and 
action  in  General  Gonference  and  Men- 
nonite Church  congregations  beginning 
next  September. 

Mission  Education  Council,  a cooperative 
channel  linking  congregational  education 
and  missions  agencies  in  the  two  consti- 
tuencies, is  initiating  and  resourcing  the 
study. 

The  integrated  effort  is  intended  as  “a 
year  to  stimulate  congregational  growth 
through  Uniform  Series  Bible  Study  em- 
phasizing Christlike  ministry  in  deed  and 
word.”  A common  Scripture,  Col.  3:12-17, 
and  a theme  hymn,  “Heart  with  Loving 
Heart  United,  ” will  tie  the  year  together. 

Through  the  emphasis,  planners  intend 
that  congregations  be: 

— provided  with  study  materials  to  help 
understand  biblical  material  as  it  relates  to 
the  work  of  the  church  in  the  world; 

— provided  with  resources  offering  in- 
formation and  interpretation  about  denomi- 
national missions  so  that  a greater  sense  of 
participation  may  be  achieved; 

— empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  more 
faithful  ways  of  being  the  people  of  God  in 
mission  today. 

Topics  to  be  covered  during  the  five 
quarters  from  September  1977  through 
November  1978  are:  The  New  Testament 
Speaks  to  Human  Goncerns,  Old  Testament 
Book  Studies,  The  Church — Its  Early  Life, 
Disciplined  Christian  Living,  and  The 
Church — Its  Nature  and  Mission. 

Primary  study  materials  will  be  the  Uni- 
form Sunday  School  Lessons,  used  regularly 
in  most  congregations  for  adult  and  youth 
classes.  Writers  will  build  missions 
viewpoints  and  experiences  into  the  lesson 
guides  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

Assigned  writers  for  the  year  include  Don 
Blosser,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Edwin 
Alderfer,  Scottdale,  Pa. ; Richard  Showalter, 
Rosedale,  Ohio;  Ernest  Martin,  Colum- 
biana, Ohio;  Fred  Miller,  Bluffton,  Ohio; 
Robert  Ramseyer,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Alice 
Ramseyer,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Nick  Kassebaum, 
Ritzville,  Wash.;  and  Gerald  Studer,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa. 

Siebers  introduce  friends 
from  Southern  Argentina 

In  late  September  Alice  and  Floyd  Sieber 
wrote  from  their  pastoral  post  in  Southern 
Argentina  introducing  a circle  of  friends 
with  whom  they  are  sharing  life  in  Ghrist. 

“Looking  around  the  prayer  breakfast  ta- 
ble the  other  Sunday,”  they  said,  “we 
simply  praised  God  for  the  abundant  grace 
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CHRISTMAS 


to  the  ones 
you  love? 


will  you 
give  this 


what 


Bob  and  Joan 
Dad  and  Mom 

The  children  and  their  families 
Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Ted 
The  pastor's  family 
The  three  grandchildren 
Dr.  Yoder  and  the  office  crew 
The  secretaries 
The  hired  man 
Your  employees 


Find  yourself  with  a full  list 
but  with  few  ideas? 


Christian  Living  Magazine 

a gift  that 
keeps  being  given 
all  year  around. 


give 


For  only  $8.35  (or  less) 
you  can  say  you  love 
and  care,  not  just  this 
Christmas  but  12  times 
during  the  coming  year 
as  your  gift  arrives 
in  the  mail  each  month. 


Christian  Living 

a magazine  about  marriage  and 
family  living 

First  gift  subscription:  $8.35 
Each  additional  gift:  $7.50 

plus 

A chance  to  enter  or  renew  your  own 
subscription  at  the  special  rate 
(if  you  order  at  least  one  gift  subscription). 


You  know  how  Christian  Living  has  helped  you: 
ideas  for  enriching  your  marriage 
help  for  day-to-day  family  living 
suggestions  on  how  your  family  can 
be  involved  in  ministering  to 
your  community 

inspiration,  perspective,  entertainment 

Share  these  benefits  with  your  friends  and  relatives 
this  Christmas  — and  solve  your  gift  problems  at  the 
same  time. 


what  else  can  you  give 
that  means  so  much 
yet  costs  so  little? 


A card  will  be  sent  announcing  your  gift  to 
each  person. 

To  be  in  time  for  Christmas,  tear  the  cards  apart, 
fill  out  the  order  form,  and  drop  in  the  mailbox. 


Yes,  I would  like  to  send  Christian 
Living  as  a Christmas  gift  to  the  follow- 
ing people.  I understand  a gift  card 
announcing  my  gift  will  be  sent  to  each 
one. 

FIRST  SUBSCRIPTION  $8.35 

1.  Name 

Address  


city  state  / province  postal  code 

EACH  ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $7.50 

2.  Name 

Address 


city 


state  / province  postal  code 


3.  Name  _ 
Address 


city 


state  / province  postal  code 


□ Please  enter  my  own  subscription 
(or  extend  my  present  subscription) 
at  the  special  rate  of  $7.50  (avail- 
able only  if  ordering  at  least  one 
gift  subscription). 


Your  name 

Address 

city  state/province  postal  code 

D bill  me  D payment  enclosed 

Your  gift  subscription(s)  should  begin  arriving  in 
about  six  weeks. 

This  offer  expires  December  31, 1976. 
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Scottdale,  PA  15683 


Ken  Sander,  center,  and  fellow  workers  build  trusses  for  low-cost  houses  in  the  project  in  Mbandaka, 
Zaire. 


with  which  He  has  been  blessing.” 

Sitting  near  Alice  was  Eva,  a young 
mother  whose  earlier  mental  illness 
frequently  erupted  into  violence.  Pro- 
fessional help  brought  no  positive  results. 
Through  a sister-in-law,  the  Lord  made  her 
whole.  Her  husband  was  amazed,  not  be- 
lieving it  could  last.  “Her  glowing  testimony 
has  convinced  him  now,”  Alice  explained, 
“and  he  has  come  with  her  several  times  to 
church.” 

Sixteen-year-old  Jorge,  after  a series  of 
events  where  God’s  Spirit  was  plainly  mov- 
ing, accepted  the  Lord.  Now  a warm 
handshake  and  smile  replace  sullen  re- 
bellion. 

Asuncion  helped  to  serve  coffee.  In  her 
early  teens  she  was  a frustrated  product  of  a 
home  where  fights  and  foul  language  were  a 
way  of  life.  Siebers  daughter  Wanda  be- 
friended Asuncion,  beginning  a relationship 
through  which  she  has  become  a useful 
treasure  in  God’s  kingdom,  Alice  said. 

The  first  person  Siebers  learned  to  know 
after  arriving  in  Choele-Choel  six  years  ago 
was  Robert,  a well-to-do  fruit  grower.  Dur- 
ing the  breakfast  fellowship  he  expressed  a 
real  sense  of  freedom  when  he  recognized 
the  sin  of  self-pity  as  a hindrance  to  Chris- 
tian growth  and  declared  it  off  limits  from 
his  heart  by  the  power  of  God. 

“And  so  around  the  circle,”  the  Siebers 
concluded,  “each  person  could  tell  of  the 
dealings  of  God’s  Spirit  in  his  or  her  life  and 
join  in  praise  for  all  the  Lord  is  doing.” 

From  no  congregation  in  1970,  the  circle 
has  grown  to  50  or  60  each  Sunday  morning. 

Zaire  village  begins 
housing  project 

“The  people  of  Ntondo  asked  us  to  come 
and  start  the  project,”  Ken  Sauder  wrote  of 
his  work  of  developing  a low-cost  housing 
project  in  a village  on  Lake  Tumba,  a four- 
hour  drive  from  the  city  of  Mbandaka  in 
Zaire.  Villagers  have  already  collected  piles 
of  sand  of  making  cement  blocks  and  58 
families  have  paid  the  down  payment  of  $96 
to  begin  buying  a house  of  their  own. 

Sauder,  a Mennonite  Central  Committee 
volunteer  from  Marietta,  Pa.,  has  spent 
several  months  in  Ntondo  working  as  coor- 
dinator for  the  project  based  on  the  model  of 
one  already  in  operation  for  nearly  three 
years  in  Mbandaka. 

The  low-cost  housing  project  in  Mban- 
daka, named  Losanganyo,  which  means  “no 
discrimination,”  was  begun  by  setting  up  a 
Fund  for  Humanity.  Contributions  from 
members  of  the  community,  as  well  as  from 
overseas,  provided  the  initial  capital  to 
begin  constructing  inexpensive  but  durable 
cement-block  houses. 

A church  committee  from  the  Disciples 
Community  in  Zaire,  which  cooperates  in 
the  Mbandaka  project,  selected  the  families 


who  would  be  eligible  for  the  houses.  The 
families  pay  monthly  installments  of  $10- 
$16  back  into  the  Fund  for  Humanity  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years  to  purchase  the 
houses,  which  presently  eost  about  $4,500  to 
build. 

The  people  in  Ntondo  heard  about  the 
housing  project  in  Mbandaka.  Mompongo 
Mo  Imana,  a native  Ntondo  who  is  presently 
education  commissioner  for  the  region,  was 
concerned  about  the  low  level  of  housing  in 
his  village.  Almost  all  of  the  300  families  in 
Ntondo  live  in  simple  mud  dwellings. 
Mompongo  discussed  the  possibility  of  be- 
ginning a housing  project  with  Millard 
Fuller,  a Disciples  of  Christ  missionary  then 
head  of  the  Mbandaka  project. 

Later  the  church  in  Ntondo  voted  to  es- 
tablish its  own  Fund  for  Humanity  and  a 
management  committee  was  elected.  Mom- 
pongo agreed  to  act  as  coordinator  for  the 
project.  Sauder,  who  was  then  working  with 
two  other  volunteers  at  the  Losanganyo 
project,  became  interested  in  assisting  the 
Ntondo  effort  after  several  visits  to  the 
village. 

The  people  of  Ntondo  are  used  to  working 
hard.  Most  of  them  make  their  living  from 
subsistence  farming  or  fishing  in  Lake 
Tumba.  Under  the  direction  of  Mompongo, 
they  managed  over  a period  of  eight  years  to 
build  a high  school  for  600  students,  with 
villagers  working  in  teams  and  students 
contributing  their  labor. 

Making  the  housing  project  run  will  be 
even  more  difficult,  however,  Sauder 
reported.  In  contrast  to  city  dwellers,  the 
people  of  Ntondo  are  not  salaried.  Their  in- 
come is  largely  seasonal  from  food  that  must 
be  sold  in  the  market  in  Mbandaka.  Beeause 


they  have  no  regular  income,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  even  the  $16  monthly  pay- 
ments that  would  pay  off  a house  in  20 
years.  In  addition,  the  price  of  supplies 
continues  to  go  up  while  the  real  value  of 
the  families’  monthly  payments  diminishes 
because  of  inflation. 

Sauder  is  experimenting  with  ways  of  cut- 
ting construction  costs,  such  as  using  wood 
shingles  instead  of  tin  roofing.  As  important 
as  good  low-cost  housing  is,  it  looks  as  if  it 
will  be  difficult  to  manage  without  a great 
deal  of  continued  outside  assistance. 

Militarism  under  the 
spotlight  among  students 

The  Mennonite  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Fellowship  held  a student  conference  on 
militarism  at  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  Oct.  28-30. 

Ernie  Regehr,  Canadian  author  of  Mak- 
ing a Killing,  gave  two  major  papers  on 
militarism,  and  on  militarism  and  North 
American  economics.  Doug  Hostetter  spoke 
on  the  impact  of  militarism  on  the  develop- 
ing world.  And  Ladon  Sheets  spoke  on  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  holocaust.  Alvin  Beechy 
and  John  Redekop  provided  biblical  and 
practical  interpretations  on  the  subject. 

Regehr,  who  has  done  extensive  research 
on  the  Canadian-U.S.  defense  industry  and 
on  the  Canadian-U.S.  military  continental 
strategy,  makes  a distinction  between 
“militarism  ” and  the  “military-way.”  He 
said  that  militarism  “represents  a system  of 
thought  and  attitudes  that  places  military 
institutions  above  civilian  institutions  and 
introduces  the  military  mentality  into  ci- 
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Students  and  faculty  glean  corn. 

Gleaners  gather  corn  for  overseas  development 


vilian  decision-making.  ” Militarism  is  the 
extension  of  military  thinking  into  civilian 
life.  Militarism,  however,  is  not  defined  by 
the  size  of  the  defense  budget. 

Regehr  stated  there  is  a common  assump- 
tion that  militarism  centers  in  the  Pentagon, 
or  in  other  countries,  in  the  defense  depart- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Regehr  pointed 
out  that  the  powerful  position  enjoyed  by 
the  Pentagon,  is  hardly  held  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
and  of  the  American  people.  He  suggested, 
instead,  that  the  primary  source  of 
militarism  is  not  the  military,  but  the  cor- 
porations and  their  far-flung  vested  eco- 
nomic and  political  policy  interests. 

Ladon  Sheets  pressed  the  question:  “Are 
Anabaptist  leaders  taking  a stance  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  Jesus  crowd?” 
Who  is  assuming  moral  responsibility  for  the 
enormous  military  commitment  of  the  na- 
tion? He  reminded  the  students  that  the 
U.S.  possesses  a nuclear  arsenal  large 
enough  for  615,000  Hiroshimas,  and  is  add- 
ing three  nuclear  bombs  to  the  nuclear 
arsenal  daily. 

Alvin  Beechy  in  presenting  the  biblical 
witness  emphasized  the  demonic  character 
of  militarism  revealed  in  the  willingness  to 
use  the  ultimate  weapons  of  destruction  as  a 
defense  of  our  “superior  way  of  life.”  This 
he  said  is  a distortion  of  the  biblical  view. 
He  concluded  by  emphasizing  that  the 
church  is  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  that 
the  church’s  task  is  prophetic,  and  that  she  is 
called  to  a ministry  of  healing. 

Approximately  100  students  gathered 
from  three  Canadian  campuses  and  nine 
American  Mennonite  college  and  seminary 
campuses. — Urbane  Peachey 

Missionary  goings 
and  comings 

Eastern  Mission  Board  missionaries  who 
left  the  States  recently  for  overseas  assign- 
ments are: 

William  and  Judy  Houser,  returned  to  Be- 
lize for  a four-month  term  to  replace  Henry 
and  Mildred  Buckwalter  currently  on 
medical  leave. 

Dale  and  Lois  Wolgemuth  to  Ethiopia,  to 
serve  as  nurses  in  the  Haile  Mariam  Mamo 
Memorial  Hospital,  Nazareth. 

Emilio  and  Migdalia  Montanez  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  serve  in  a pastoral- 
evangelism  ministry. 

Luke  and  Dorothy  Beidler  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  they  will  await  their  visa  to  West 
Kalimantan,  Indonesia. 

Vida  Jean  Landis,  who  had  been  awaiting 
her  visa  in  Kenya  since  August,  to  Nazareth, 
Ethiopia,  as  a teacher  in  the  Bible  Academy. 

Richard  Kauffman  of  Columbia,  Pa., 
completed  a 30-month  term  in  September  as 
a mission  associate  at  Tocoa,  Honduras,  and 
has  returned  to  the  U.S. 


“They  thought  it  was  hard  work,  ” social 
studies  teacher  John  Weber  said  of  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School  students 
who  spent  a Saturday  in  the  cornfields  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  “They  were  excited 
about  the  idea,  but  they  found  that  bringing 
it  to  reality  was  a lot  of  work.” 

About  125  persons  were  involved  in  the 
Nov.  6 effort  to  raise  money  for  the  overseas 
rural  development  projects  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  The  corn  they  gathered 
from  the  fields  of  participating  farmers  was 
put  into  the  farmers’  cribs.  The  farmers  gave 
the  market  monetary  value  of  the  nearly 
seven  tons  of  corn  to  Lancaster  Mennonite 
High  School,  which  in  turn  donated  the 
amount  to  MCC. 

The  idea  for  the  corn-gleaning  project 
grew  out  of  a 12th-grade  social  science 
course  taught  by  Weber.  After  discussing 
hunger  in  North  America,  and  the  world, 
the  class  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 
Weber  contacted  farmers  who  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  corn  the  students  gleaned. 
Eorms  were  sent  to  the  student  body,  invit- 
ing them  to  participate  on  the  farms  nearest 
to  their  homes  in  several  areas  of  Lancaster 
County. 

According  to  Weber,  104  students,  nine 
LMHS  faculty  members  and  some  parents 
and  friends  took  part.  “The  kids  really  did  a 
good  job,”  he  said.  “It  raised  their  aware- 
ness of  how  much  corn  is  left  in  the  fields 
after  harvesting.  ” 

Weber  explains  that  the  corn  is  knocked 
down  by  storms,  and  that  some  farmers 
glean  their  fields  every  year.  “But  it’s  a 
tactic  that  is  less  and  less  resorted  to,”  he 
noted.  “Sometimes  only  the  animals  get  it.  ” 

Involving  the  entire  LMHS  student  body 
in  a similar  project  next  year  may  be  possi- 


ble, Weber  thought.  He  felt  that  although 
such  a project  does  not  get  everyone  in- 
volved and  concerned  in  the  needs  of  the 
world,  it  is  an  important  beginning  for 
some.  “That  makes  it  well  worth  the  time,  ” 
he  said. 

Allegheny  Conference: 
no  objection  but  short 
on  support 

On  Nov.  13  Paul  Kraybill  and  Ivan  J. 
Kauffmann  from  the  Mennonite  Church 
General  Board  met  with  the  Allegheny 
Conference  Council  at  Mill  Run  Mennonite 
Church  near  Altoona,  Pa. 

Kraybill  and  Kauffmann  raised  two  ques- 
tions with  the  conference  leaders:  1)  How 
do  you  view  the  churchwide  agencies  in 
terms  of  how  they  use  your  money  and  the 
priorities  they  have  set?  2)  How  do  you  view 
their  services  to  you? 

Erom  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  group  present  had  no  real 
objection  to  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Mennonite  churchwide  agencies.  They 
sensed,  however,  a lack  of  understanding 
and  involvement  with  the  Board  people  and 
Board  programs  among  members  of  Alle- 
gheny congregations.  As  Ministerial  Com- 
mittee chairman  Nelson  Roth  commented, 
“People  in  the  congregations  are  benefiting 
second-  and  third-handed  and  do  not  know 
where  we  are  getting  our  ideas.  ” Later  in 
the  meeting  he  wondered  whether  perhaps 
the  General  Board  is  a little  like  the  Holy 
Spirit:  it  could  be  removed  and  our  church 
programs  would  continue  much  as  they 
are — at  least  for  a while. 
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The  graph  and  figures  below  describe  the  situation  of  the  three  Boards  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  dependent  on  solicited  or  donated  funds  for  three  fourths  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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No  Gospel  Herald  next  week 


Moderator  Paul  Bender  observed  that  in 
general  there  seems  to  be  a sense  of  loyalty 
to  our  broader  church  structure. 

In  the  face  of  this  positive  attitude,  Ivan 
Kauffmann  asked  what  conference  leaders 
could  do  toward  making  up  a potential  $4, 
0(X)  deficit  in  Allegheny  Conference 
contributions  to  the  General  Board  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Several  options  were  explored,  including 
special  solicitation  of  persons  and  congrega- 
tions by  the  General  Board.  The  consensus, 
however,  was  that  Allegheny  Cc.iference 
leaders  prefer  to  work  at  this  themselves  and 
that  the  stewardship  committee  should 
devise  a plan  to  meet  this  quota.  In  fact, 
conference  treasurer  Joe  Buzzard  felt  that 
the  push  should  be  to  make  up  the  deficits 
in  the  quotas  for  other  church  agencies  and 
not  just  that  of  the  General  Board.  This 
would  mean  considerably  more  than  $4,000. 

Asked  by  Gospel  Herald  for  a comment 
on  his  assignment,  Stanley  Yoder,  chairman 
of  the  Stewardship  Committee,  said,  “It  will 
be  a pretty  tough  job  to  accomplish  in  2V2 
months  and  I don’t  know  how  we  will  go 
about  it.  But  it  gives  us  something  to  chew 
on.  ” — Daniel  Hertzler. 

Smith  to  be  lead  speaker 
Ministers'  Week^  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  and  Seminary 
will  combine  the  annual  Ministers’  Week 
program  with  the  Staley  Distinguished 
Christian  Scholar  Lecture  Series,  Jan.  24-28. 
This  year’s  program,  “Festival  of  Renewal,  ” 
will  feature  Bible  study,  workshops,  dis- 
cussion periods,  and  celebration. 

Timothy  L.  Smith,  the  Staley  lecturer, 
will  speak  six  times  during  the  week  on  the 
theme  “The  Mind  of  a Christian.”  His 
messages  will  be  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Philippians. 

Smith  is  professor  of  history  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  an  author,  and  an  or- 
dained minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene. 

The  festival  will  open  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Jan. 
24  with  an  address,  “The  Times  of  Refresh- 
ing Are  at  Hand,  ” by  EMC  president, 
Myron  S.  Augsburger. 

Activities  will  begin  8:15  a.m.  daily  in 
EMC’s  chapel-auditorium  with  Bible 
studies  led  by  Richard  C.  Detweiler,  dean  of 
Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary,  and  by 
George  R.  Brunk,  former  EMS  dean,  who  is 
on  sabbatical. 

Other  guest  speakers  will  include  Paul  G. 
Landis,  secretary  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Men- 
nonite Conference  and  staff  member  with 
Mennonite  Christian  Leadership  Founda- 
tion; Ralph  A.  Lebold,  a pastor,  marriage 
counselor,  and  writer  from  London,  Ont.; 
and  Paul  M.  Lederach,  an  author  and  Chris- 
tian education  specialist  from  Scottdale,  Pa. 


Harold  G.  Stoltzfus  was  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  Martin’s  Creek  Mennonite  Church, 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  Oct.  31.  Wilmer  J. 
Hartman,  Ohio  and  Eastern  Mennonite 
Conference  minister,  and  Roman  Stutzman, 
overseer,  took  part  in  the  commissioning 
service.  The  Stoltzfuses’  new  address  is  Star 
Route,  Box  46  A,  Millersburg,  OH  44654, 
phone  (216)674-8506. 

Alice  Hershberger  has  been  granted  a 
six-month  leave  of  absence  from  her  assign- 
ment as  editor  of  Story  Friends.  Marjorie 
Waybill  was  appointed  interim  editor  of  the 
publication.  Marjorie  is  a former  elementary 
school  teacher  and  is  currently  a curriculum 
editor  with  the  Congregational  Literature 
Division  of  Mennonite  Publishing  House. 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  Goshen 
College’s  1975-76  teaching  candidates  are 
placed  in  full-time  classroom  jobs  this  fall, 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  53 
percent,  reported  J.  B.  Shenk,  director  of 
career  services.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the 
elementary  school  teaching  candidates  and 
66  percent  of  the  secondary  candidates  are 
placed.  This  is  the  seventh  consecutive  year 
that  teacher  placement  of  GC  graduates  has 
been  significantly  higher  than  placement 
nationwide. 

Opportunities  are  available  for  a doctor 


and  several  nurses  to  help  open  a new 
Voluntary  Service  unit  in  Harlan,  Ky.  The 
new  joint  venture  of  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  and  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  will  serve  as  a support  for  an 
emerging  Mennonite  fellowship  and 
provide  workers  for  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital.  Persons  interested  in  an  Appala- 
chian assignment  should  contact  Ray  Horst, 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Harry  E.  Martens, 
for  seven  years  estate- 
planning consultant 
and  central  regional 
manager  for  Men- 
nonite Foundation, 

Goshen,  Ind.,  will  re- 
tire Dec.  31.  Fol- 
lowing two  months  of 
teaching  in  India, 

Martens  will  begin  a 
part-time  assignment 
as  developer  for  the 
new  associates 

program  for  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminary, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Apr.  15.  He  will  retain  a 
Voluntary  Service  relationship  with  Men- 
nonite Foundation. 

The  Mennonite  Fellowship  in  Ponce, 


Harry  E.  Martens 
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Puerto  Rico,  has  set  the  third  week  in 
November  for  concentrated  evangelistic 
outreach  in  Villa  del  Carmen.  “We  praise 
the  Lord  for  the  teaching  leadership  He  is 
providing  from  among  the  group,”  wrote 
missionary  Gladys  Widmer.  “Keep  praying 
that  members  will  grow  to  increasing 
maturity.” 

Editors  of  14  Mennonite  Church 
conference  publications  met  at  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  offices  in  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Oct.  26  and  27,  for  a seminar  which  in- 
cluded critiques  of  the  publications,  news 
conference  with  administrators,  tour  of  of- 
fices, audiovisual  program  review,  fellow- 
ship and  discussion  of  the  problems,  and  op- 
portunities for  effective  communication. 
Editors  shared  in  a travel  pool  and  the 
Mission  Board  provided  local  hospitality 
and  seminar  resources. 

Calvin  J.  King  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
Beech  Mennonite  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
on  Oct.  17.  Richard  F.  Ross,  overseer,  and 
Wilmer  J.  Hartman,  Ohio  conference 
minister,  were  in  charge  of  the  service.  The 
Kings’  address  is  6751  Joliat  Road,  NE, 
Louisville  OH  44641. 

The  total  amount  of  financial  aid  to 
Goshen  College  students  for  the  1976-77 
school  year  is  up  slightly,  reported  Walter 
Schmucker,  director  of  student  finances. 


The  number  of  gift  aid  recipients  and  espe- 
cially the  amount  of  gift-aid  resources  is  also 
up  noticeably.  Gift  Aid,  funds  with  no  stipu- 
lation for  repayment,  totals  $857,218  to  660 
students.  The  grand  total  of  753  students 
receiving  aid  from  all  sources  totals  $1,627, 
394,  an  average  per  person  of  $2,161.  This 
compares  with  the  average  of  $2,107  per 
person  in  1975-76. 

A friendly  smile 
and  hearty  laugh 
characterize  Sophie 
Farran,  a West  Bank 
resident  whose  per- 
sonal needlework  pro- 
ject grew  into  the 
program  that  supplies 
the  Mennonite 

Central  Committee 
Self-Help  Program 
with  carefully  em- 
broidered table 

linens.  She  is  a Pales- 
tinian who  has  worked  in  the  MCC 
program  in  West  Bank  for  27  years  and  is 
currently  spending  three  months  in  North 
America  visiting  relatives  that  live  here  and 
the  many  friends  she  has  made  as  they 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  West  Bank.  Shortly 
before  her  arrival  in  the  U.S.,  Sophie  ended 
her  long  employment  with  MCC.  She  is  now 


exploring  the  possibility  of  moving  to  the 
U.S.  permanently. 

The  annual  Ministers’  Week  of 
Lancaster  Conference  will  be  held  Dec.  7-9 
at  Millersville  Church.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
G.  Irvin  Lehman,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  There 
will  be  special  sessions  for  the  wives  of  the 
ministry  on  Thursday,  Dec.  9. 

Arthur  Zehr,  formerly  of  Tiffan,  Ohio, 
has  been  installed  as  pastor  of  Bethany  Men- 
nonite Church,  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  where  he 
lives  at  480  N.  Main,  with  his  wife,  Helen, 
and  their  two  children. 

A weeklong  Keystone  Bible  Institute  is 
planned  for  the  entire  community  in  the 
Akron,  Pa.,  area  at  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee headquarters  Dec.  6-10.  Mel  Shetler, 
of  Teen  Haven  Youth  Center  in  Goshen, 
Ind.,  and  Norman  Kraus,  of  Goshen  (Ind.) 
College  will  be  the  teachers. 

Stanley  Shenk,  professor  of  Bible  at 
Goshen  College,  will  lead  a Middle  East  Bi- 
ble Seminar  May  20  to  June  11,  1977.  This 
course  this  spring  will  mark  the  third  Bible 
course  Shenk  has  taught  in  the  Middle  East 
through  Goshen  College,  and  the  sixth  tour 
he  has  led  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Middle 
East  Bible  Seminar  is  designed  to  stimulate 
better  understanding  of  the  Bible  on  the 
basis  of  the  geography,  archaeology,  and 
history  of  Palestine.  Participants  will  also 
have  opportunity  to  survey  the  current  com- 
plex scene  in  the  Middle  East. 

Two  new  filmstrips  have  been  added  to 
the  audiovisual  library  of  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
A New  Thing  is  a 110-frame  color  filmstrip 
with  a 16-minute  cassette.  Produced  in  1976 
by  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions.  Rental: 
$1.  This  filmstrip  is  about  the  three  Boards 
of  the  Mennonite  Church  that  are  now 
housed  in  the  Greencroft  Center  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.  What  Ever  Happened  at  Clearwater?  is 
a 145-frame  color  filmstrip  with  a 25-minute 
cassette.  Produced  in  1976  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions.  Rental:  $1.  This  filmstrip 
has  been  designed  for  special  use  in  connec- 
tion with  fall  missions  emphasis,  but  would 
be  appropriate  anytime.  Examples  of  what 
various  Mennonite  congregations  and 
conferences  are  doing  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
tension of  Christ’s  kingdom  are  portrayed 
throughout  this  report. 

Special  Meetings:  George  R.  Brunk, 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  Hartville,  Ohio,  Nov. 
26-28.  Milo  Kauffman,  Hesston,  Kan.,  at 
Tuttle  Avenue,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Dec.  12-19. 
William  Miller,  North  Liberty,  Ind.,  at 
Greenwood,  Del.,  Nov.  28  to  Dec,  5. 

New  members  by  baptism:  eight  by  bap- 
tism at  Greenwood,  Del. 

Change  of  address:  John  E.  Lapp  from 
Lansdale,  PA.,  to  103-A  Menno  Homes 
Drive,  Souderton,  PA  18964.  Phone  (215) 
723-7903.  Claude  M.  Shisler,  from  Penns- 
burg,  PA.,  to  103-B  Menno  Homes  Drive, 
Souderton,  PA  18964.  Phone:  (215)  723- 
0244. 


Everyone  in  your 
congregation  needs  to  know 

Knowing  how  Jesus  Christ  is 
working  in  Guatemala  through  MCC 
is  edifying  information  every 
member  in  your  congregation 
should  know  about.  And 
how  He  cares  through  the  mission 
and  service  efforts  of  His  people 
in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Your  congregation  needs  to  know  of  the 
living  Word.  Join  the  two-way 
communication  chain  through  a 
Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan. 


Sophie  Farran 
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readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I would  like  to  make  a few  comments  regarding 
statements  in  “Menno's  Opinion  ” (Oct.  12).  The 
term  “plain  people  ” was  used,  which  seems 
rather  out  of  place  in  a 1976  issue  of  Gospel 
Herald. 

If  one  pages  through  the  herald  and  observes 
the  pictures,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  tind  a resem- 
blance of  what  was  once  known  as  “plain 
people.  " Even  many  who  once  taught  noncon- 
formity in  attire  have  since  succumbed  to  the 
pressures  of  the  age  and  are  telling  the  world  it 
just  costs  too  much  to  wear  distinctive  clothing 
and  observe  other  practices  that  once  classed  us  as 
plain  people. 

So  I would  humbly  beg  of  Menno  B.  Hurd  that 
he  refrain  from  any  further  use  of  the  terms 
"plain  people  ” and  “black  hat  ” until  such  a time 
when  they  again  would  be  applicable — if  for  no 
other  reason  just  out  of  respect  to  our  forefathers 
and  parents  who  lived  and  taught  that  this  was  an 
important  part  of  a Christian. — Merle  A.  Shank, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

You  have  asked  for  feedback  as  to  why  finances 
are  falling  off.  People  are  saying  to  me  that  the 
Board  is  spending  a lot  on  big  wheels  flying  all 
over  the  U.S.  This  costs  a lot.  Serves  no  purpose. 
The  Mennonite  Church  is  all  splintered  up.  Some 
splinters  do  not  support  the  Board.  Some  are  of- 
fended the  way  women  in  the  pictures  in  Gospel 
Herald  are  wearing  men’s  clothing  which  the  Bi- 
ble says  is  an  abomination  to  God.  Therefore  they 
are  withholding  finances. — Ed  Wittrig,  Lebanon, 
Ore. 

I want  to  comment  on  “Menno’s  Opinion’’  of 
Sept,  28  and  your  editorial  of  Nov.  2.  There  may 
be  a connection. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  speaks  of  the  demise  of  the 
midweek  prayer  meeting.  Is  this  caused  by  a cold- 
ness that  is  creeping  into  many  hearts?  And  may 
not  the  reason  for  this  coldness  be  that  we  are  ex- 
changing the  simple  gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ 
for  an  emphasis  on  ethical  living  that  in  itself  can- 
not change  and  warm  hearts? 

Are  we  becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated, 
looking  on  fundamentalism  with  disdain  as  alien 
to  our  Mennonite  heritage?  There  are  aspects  of 
fundamentalism  we  should  reject.  However,  the 
basic  premise  of  fundamentalism  is  not  its 
militarism  and  nationalism  but  its  view  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  atonement,  the  whole  work  of  God 
in  redeeming  mankind.  If  I read  the  Anabaptist 
sources  right,  their  emphasis  on  ethics  was  not  an 
end  in  itself  but  grew  out  of  a deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal salvation  in  Christ, 

Our  emphasis  on  discipleship  and  following 
Christ  in  life  is  good.  This  emphasis  led  me  into 
the  Mennonite  fellowship.  But  this  emphasis  has 
also  its  great  weaknesses  as  we  in  our  history  have 
become  repeatedly  bogged  down  with  an  overem- 
phasis on  what  man  must  do  and  how  he  must 
live.  The  fact  is  that  the  proper  ethical  response 
can  come  only  out  of  a deep  heart  experience  of 
God’s  salvation  in  Christ  and  not  out  of  academic- 
theoretieal  deliberations. 

In  response  to  your  editorial  on  Nov.  2,  I have 
the  impression  that  the  Mennonite  Church  has 
become  obsessed  with  organization,  committees, 
job  descriptions.  Boards,  and  all  kinds  of  eccle- 
siastical and  denominational  machinery.  Have  we 
lost  something  for  which  we  try  to  compensate 
with  human  organization?  I am  afraid  our  em- 
phasis on  ethical  concerns  and  organization  is  not 
a healthy  sign  of  youth  and  vigor. 

We  need  repentance;  we  need  prayer!  We  need 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  on  the  right  road. 
We  need  to  strengthen  the  evangelical  fervor  for 
the  gospel  of  Christ  of  what  God  has  done  for  sin- 


ful man.  Only  this  will  warm  the  hearts  to  elicit  an 
appropriate  ethical  response.  We  need  to  really 
get  into  the  Word  of  God  again,  and  what  Men- 
nonite publication  is  there  that  truly  does  that? 

There  are  in  our  Mennonite  Church  a host  of 
exceptionally  fine  simple  Christian  folks  who  in 
their  lives  illustrate  the  gospel  of  Christ.  We  have 
a great  potential  here.  But  our  denominational 
leadership  seems  remote  and  therefore  the  lack  of 
real  support,  — Carl  Wesselhoeft,  Logan,  Ohio 


The  occasion  for  writing  at  this  time  is  in 
response  to  your  editorial  in  the  Nov.  2 issue.  This 
should  indeed  be  of  great  concern  to  every  leader 
and  every  member  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  and 
it  should  cause  us  each  to  do  some  serious  heart- 
searching, Why,  oh  why,  do  we  have  to  have  such 
shortage  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  church’s 
ministry  in  a time  of  the  greatest  affluence  Men- 
nonites  have  ever  experienced?  I write  with  some 
sense  of  urgency,  with  deep  concern  and  convic- 
tion, because  I think  this  may  well  be  my  last  let- 
ter to  the  Gospel  Herald,  As  you  know,  I am  suf- 
fering from  cancer  and  1 have  a feeling  within  me 
that  my  time  is  short.  This  causes  me  to  write  with 
a great  sense  of  urgency  and  deep  concern  be- 
cause of  my  love  for  the  brotherhood,  my  deep  in- 
volvement in  the  life  and  ministry  of  the  Men- 
nonite Church,  and  my  sincere  belief  that  God 
has  been  calling  us  to  a much-needed  and  a 
unique  ministry  in  our  time. 

I am  grateful  to  the  many  who  have  prayed  for 
my  health  but  I feel  the  Lord’s  answer  to  me  has 
been,  “My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you.  My  strength 
is  being  made  perfect  through  weakness,  ” Tnis 
experience  has  indeed  given  me  a new  under- 
standing of  stewardship.  Many  of  my  days  are 
spent  alone  here  at  home  since  I am  disabled,  I 
move  about  the  house  from  room  to  room  and 
look  at  the  things  that  I have  called  ours.  Some  of 
these  are  quite  personal.  And  then  I realize  that 
every  one  of  these  will  soon  be  given  up.  They  do 
not  belong  to  me.  They  belong  to  God. 

I challenge  every  member  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  to  reexamine  his/her  own  stewardship.  I 
challenge  every  leader  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
to  take  a new  and  more  objective  look  at  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  carried  out,  for  there  is  a 
great  gap  somewhere.  Let  us  not  blame  one 
another  but  rather  be  asking,  “Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?”  — Howard  J.  Zehr,  Elkhart, 
Ind, 


Thank  you  for  the  good  articles  and  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  recent  issues.  I look  for- 
ward each  week  to  receiving  the  new  issue. 

I have  especially  appreciated  John  Driver’s 
article  “The  churcn:  a missionary  community  ” 
(Nov.  2),  He  speaks  very  well  to  our  modern-day, 
watered-down  concept  of  the  gospel,  and  our 
misunderstanding  of  evangelism.  We  need  to  be 
stimulated  like  this  more  often. 

Also,  I greatly  appreciated  Levi  Miller’s  article 
“Mating  in  the  Faith”  (Aug.  31).  I have  thought 
much  about  it,  and  I want  to  affirm  him  for  bis 
boldness  in  speaking  on  this  controversial  subject. 
Some  people  were  offended  by  his  implications 
against  non-Anabaptists,  This  I can  understand 
and  realize  it  is  a touchy  area.  Because  of  our 
nonresistant  beliefs  we  are  many  times  ridiculed 
as  heretics  or  fanatics  by  other  Christians.  We 
need  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  im- 
plications of  a nonresistant  lifestyle.  One  of  these 
implications  is  what  Levi  points  to  as  he  en- 
courages us  to  marry  only  those  who  believe  as  we 
do.  — Myron  E.  Bollman,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Thanks  for  your  devoted  and  qualitative  work 
in  the  Gospel  Herald.  I want  you  to  know  that  I 
file  many  of  your  articles  and  have  been  especially 
grateful  for  the  issue  which  included  “The  Chris- 
tian and  Politics.  ” More  specifically  I am  grateful 
for  the  help  Sheldon  Burkhalter  has  given  us 


within  the  latter. 

You  have  a very  sensitive  calling — for  you  deal 
with  a very  wide  diversity  of  people.  If  I were  edi- 
tor I would  be  tempted  to  use  cartoons  often — for 
1 feel  the  Spirit  speaks  in  a new  and  different  way 
through  them;  yet  many  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  find  them  offensive.  May  you  be  guided. — 
John  Shearer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


To  those  prudish  people  who  have  corked  be- 
cause of  “comics  ’ in  the  Herald:  your  age  is 
showing!  You  must  have  been  born  back  in  the 
days  when  anything  fun  was  evil,  such  as  radio, 
games,  and  even  Sunday  school. 

I d just  like  to  say  that  comics  are  not  evil,  silly, 
or  childish.  They  are  just  like  a book,  only  put  in 
entertaining,  refreshing  picture  form. 

As  for  myself,  1 find  the  comics  not  only 
entertaining,  but  educational  as  well.  I’ve  learned 
a lot  about  real  life  from  such  ones  as  Winnie 
Winkle  and  Buz  Sawyer.  Even  the  ones  that  are 
totally  committed  to  entertainment  such  as 
Blondie,  Moose  Miller,  and  Tiger  can  teach  us 
much  about  human  nature. 

When  I took  care  of  children  last  fall,  I learned 
more  about  child  nature  and  how  to  deal  with 
children  from  “Dennis  the  Menace  than  I did 
from  all  of  my  expensive  textbooks. — Weigellia 
Trook,  Lebanon,  Ore. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127;3) 

Bell,  David  and  Marlene  (Aschliman), 
Archbold,  Ohio,  first  child,  Matthew  David,  Oct. 
14.  1976. 

Fretz,  Bruce  and  Jean  (Snyder),  Waterloo, 
Ont.,  first  child,  Sarah  Jean,  June  20,  1976  (by 
adoption). 

Geiser,  Larry  and  Shirley  (Bowman),  Wooster, 
Ohio,  second  son,  Philip  Karl,  Sept.  10,  1976. 

Hunsberger,  John  and  Kathryn  (Nice), 
Perkasie,  Pa.,  third  child,  first  daughter,  Joann 
Beth,  Oct.  17,  1976. 

Jackson,  Darryl  and  Peggy  (Oswald),  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  second  son,  Daniel  Eric,  Sept.  14, 
1976. 

Kauffman,  Timothy  and  Arlene  (Kauffman), 
McVeytown,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jared  Louis,  Oct.  7, 
1976. 

Martin,  Lee  and  Sue  (Sheeler),  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Wendy  Renee, 
Oct.  30,  1976. 

Mayercheck,  David  and  Kathie,  Scottdale,  Pa., 
second  child,  first  son,  David  Michael,  Oct.  6, 
1976. 

Miller,  Andy  and  Ethel  (Kandel),  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter.  Shannon 
Renae,  Sept.  30,  1976. 

Mumaw,  Gerald  and  Geraldine  (Lehman), 
Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  second  daughter,  Justina 
Evonne,  July  15,  1976. 

Murphy,  Richard  and  Pat  (Crowder),  Berlin, 
Ohio,  third  child,  first  son,  Benjamin  Addington, 
Sept.  29,  1976. 

Nunemaker,  Lowell  and  Virginia  (Whitmer), 
Wakarusa,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Lori 
Lynn,  Oct.  12,  1976. 

Ritchie,  Allen  and  Marianne  (Perrin),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Tamara  Joy,  Nov.  1, 
1976. 

Schlabach,  Merlin  and  Lucinda  (Yoder), 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  first  child,  Todd  Matthew,  Oct. 
1,  1976. 

Strong,  Larrv  and  Patti,  Alden,  N.Y.,  second 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Frances,  Sept.  2,  1976. 

Stutzman,  Warren  and  Fern  (Yoder), 

Millersburg,  Ohio,  third  child,  first  son, 
Christopher  Aaron,  Sept.  15,  1976. 

Yoder,  Lee  and  Joanne  (Groff),  McVeytown, 
Pa.,  first  child,  Brian  Lee,  Oct.  3,  1976. 
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marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Good — Gehman. — Nelson  E.  Good,  Stevens, 
Pa.,  and  Marion  M.  Gehman,  Mohnton,  Pa.,  both 
from  Bowmansville  cong.,  by  Luke  L.  Horst,  Oct. 
2,  1976. 

Harnish — Hurst. — Marlin  L.  Harnish,  Wash- 
ington Boro,  Pa.,  Habecker  cone.,  and  Sharon  K. 
Hurst,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Hess  cong.,  by  Glen  M.  Sell, 
Oct.  9,  1976. 

Horst — Voth. — Philip  Horst,  Mount  Joy,  Pa., 
and  Sandra  Voth,  Akron,  Pa.,  by  Nevin  Horst, 
father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  23,  1976. 

Kramm — Peachey. — Steve  Kramm,  Belleville, 
Pa.,  Lutheran  Church,  and  Karen  Peachey,  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  Thomas  Kramm 
and  Erie  Renno,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Kraybill — Hershberger. — Dave  Kraybill,  Eli- 
zabethtown, Pa,,  Bossier  cong,,  and  Mary 
Hershberger,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  by  Amos  Bon- 
trager,  uncle  of  the  bride,  July  10,  1976. 

Landis — Moyer. — Richard  L.  Landis,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa.,  Franconia  cong.,  and  S.  Lucille  Moyer, 
Souderton,  Pa.,  Rockhill  cong.,  by  Earl  N. 
.Anders,  Jr.,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Lehman — Knechtel. — Brent  Lehman,  Beaver 
Falls,  N.Y.,  and  Janelle  Knechtel,  Mannsville, 
N.Y.,  both  from  Woodville  cong.,  by  Andrew 
Gingerich,  Aug.  8,  1976. 

Plessinger — Clemmer. — Duane  A.  Plessinger, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  Oak  Grove  cong.  (Smith ville, 
Ohio),  and  Jane  L.  Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
Salford  cong.,  bv  Harvey  W.  Bauman,  Oct.  9, 
1976. 

Stuck — Byler. — Robert  Stuck,  Jr.,  Beaver 
Springs,  Pa.,  and  Wanda  Byler,  Belleville,  Pa., 
both  from  Manbeck  cong.,  by  Erie  Renno  and 
Millard  Shoup,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Ungerer — Hershberger. — Ronald  U ngerer, 

Wooster,  Ohio,  United  Methodist  Church,  and 
Lola  Hershberger,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  Martin’s 
Creek  cong.,  by  Roman  Stutzman,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Wengerd — Toth, — Marlin  Wengerd,  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  and  Tina  Toth,  North  Canton,  Ohio, 
both  from  Maple  Grove  cong.,  by  Frank  Dutcher, 
Oct.  30,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Amstutz,  Ira  Abraham,  son  of  Peter  J.  and  Bar- 
bara (Schneck)  Amstutz,  was  born  near  Kidron, 
Ohio,  Apr.  20,  1907,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the 
Orrville  Dunlap  Hospital  on  Oct.  29,  1976;  aged 
69  y.  On  June  26,  1937,  he  was  married  to  Del- 
phine  Maude  Berg,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  4 daughters  (Rose  Marie — Mrs.  Kwami  Bici- 
dier,  Rhoda — Mrs.  Ralph  Imhoff,  Gloria — Mrs. 
Dales  Landes,  and  Mrs.  Donna  Johnson),  3 sons 
(Robert  Klopfenstein,  and  Glenn  and  Elliott 
Amstutz),  13  grandchildren,  4 sisters  (Fairy — 
Mrs.  Grover  Gerber,  Persis — Mrs.  Amos  Nuss- 
baum,  Frieda — Mrs.  George  Amstutz,  Verda — 
Mrs.  Ivan  Zuercher),  and  one  brother  (H.  Clair 
Amstutz).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother  and  2 sisters.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Kidron  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  1,  in  charge  of  Bill 
Detweiler  and  Reuben  Hofstetter;  interment  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Brenneman,  John  S.,  son  of  John  H.  and  Susan 
(Shenk)  Brenneman,  was  born  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1893;  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1976;  aged  82  y.  On  Dec. 
14,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Knight, 
who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Feb.  12,  1971.  Sur- 


viving are  6 children  (John  K.,  Ruth  S. — Mrs. 
Clair  M.  White,  Clair  K,,  Paul  K.,  Wilmer  K.,  and 
Elvin  K. ),  19  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, and  2 brothers  (Harry  S.  and  1.  Jacob).  One 
son  Melvin  preceded  him  in  death  in  1924.  He 
was  a member  of  the  New  Danville  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct. 
11,  in  charge  of  David  N.  Thomas  and  Elias  H. 
Groff;  interment  in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Derstine,  Isaac  M.,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Mill)  Derstine,  was  born  in  Bedminster  Twp., 
Pa.,  July  12,  1899;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1976;  aged  77  y.  On  May 
6,  1922,  he  was  married  to  Katie  Schmell,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Herbert, 
Willard,  and  Darwin  Derstine),  5 daughters 
(Mildred — Mrs.  Norman  Rice,  Ruth — Mrs. 

Walter  Rice,  Betty — Mrs.  Paul  Bishop,  Bernice — 
Mrs.  Reuben  Keller,  and  Marilyn — Mrs.  Douglas 
Hockman),  36  grandchildren,  13  great-grand- 
children, and  3 sisters  (Hannah  Overnolt,  Naomi 
Gahman,  Maggie  Gahman).  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  4 sisters  (Lizzie  Rice,  Mary  Leatherman, 
Rachel  Detweiler,  and  Clara  Swartz).  He  was  a 
member  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite  East  Church 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  23,  in 
charge  of  David  Derstine;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Detweiler,  Lizzie  L.,  daughter  of  Abram  L. 
and  Hannah  (Landis)  Freed,  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  Dec,  15,  1896;  died  at  the 
Hatfield  Mennonite  Home  in  Hatfield,  Pa.,  Oct. 
23,  1976;  aged  79  y.  She  was  married  to  Howard 

A.  Detweiler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 

sons  (Willis  F. , Harold  F.,  and  Paul  F.  Detweiler), 
10  grandchildren,  4 great-grandchildren,  3 sisters 
(Mrs.  Hannah  Detweiler,  Alverda — Mrs.  Jacob 
Steinley,  and  Miriam — Mrs.  Clarence 

Musselman),  and  one  brother  (Ervin  L.  Freed). 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  (Vernon  F, ) 
and  a daughter  (Irene).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Souderton  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  B. 
Charles  Hostetter,  Russell  B.  Musselman,  and 
George  Long;  interment  in  the  Souderton  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

King,  Abraham  L.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Zook)  King,  was  born  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.,  Apr.  4,  1891,  died  at  the  William  Penn  Nurs- 
ing Home,  Lewistown,  Pa,,  Oct.  22,  1976;  aged 
85  y.  On  Nov,  10,  1914,  he  was  married  to  Katie 

B.  , who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 

children  (Trennis  S.,  Ethel — Mrs.  Harvey  Yoder, 
and  Armilda — Mrs.  Alpha  Kauffman),  9 grand- 
children, and  9 great-grandchildren.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  25,  in 
charge  of  Gerald  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno;  inter- 
ment in  the  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Martin,  Lula  Mae,  daughter  of  Norman  B.  and 
Eliza  (Myers)  Holsinger,  was  born  at  New  Salem, 
Md.,  Oct.  26,  1896;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  his 
home  on  Oct,  29,  1976;  aged  80  y.  On  Aug.  18, 
1918,  she  was  married  to  Charles  W.  Martin,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Aug.  10,  1950.  Surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Elsie — Mrs.  Merle  Shank, 
Beulah — Mrs.  Merle  Cordell,  and  Miriam — Mrs. 
Edward  Timons),  3 sons  (Glenn  I.,  Thurman  C., 
and  Nathan  D.  Martin),  one  sister  (Mrs.  Mary 
Wolfkill),  and  one  brother  (Clyde  Holsinger).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons  (Edwin  A.  and 
Leonard  A.)  She  was  a member  of  the  Cedar 
Grove  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L. 
Martin,  John  F.  Grove,  Abram  M.  Baer,  and  Jack 
B.  Layton;  interment  in  the  Cedar  Grove 
Cemetery. 

Selzer,  Nora,  daughter  of  John  Henry  and 
Susan  (Smith)  Loucks,  was  born  in  McPherson 
Co,,  Kan.,  Apr.  8,  1885;  died  at  Protection,  Kan., 
Oct.  27,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Sept.  20,  1903,  she 
was  married  to  Alvin  Selzer,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  May  28,  1967.  Surviving  are  10  children 
(Florence  Schultz,  Glenn,  Truman,  Lester,  Roy, 
Opal  Bontrager,  Ernest,  Berta  Miller,  Nellie 


Schultz,  and  Mary  Ann  Miller),  34  grandchildren, 
37  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great-grand- 
children, and  one  sister  (Martha  Bitikofeiv.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  2 daughters  (Beulah 
and  Dollie  Mae).  She  was  a member  of  the  Protec- 
tion Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  30  in  charge  of  John  Heyerly; 
interment  in  the  Protection  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Smith,  Elsie  May,  daughter  of  Harvey  C,  and 
Miranda  (Kulp)  Koch,  was  born  in  Hagersville, 
Pa.,  May  29,  1891;  died  of  congestive  heart  failure 
at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  2, 
1976;  aged  85  y.  On  Apr.  20,  1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Walter  B.  Smith,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  2 daughters  (Mrs.  Olive  Garges  and 
Fyrne — Mrs.  Albert  Volovnik),  one  son  (John 
Royce),  10  granchildren,  and  13  great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
daughter  (Margaret  Hunsberger)  1972.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
5,  in  charge  of  David  F.  Derstine  and  Sheldon 
Burkhalter;  interment  in  the  Blooming  Glen 
Church  Cemetery. 

Wise,  Savilla,  daugher  of  Eli  and  Mary  Etta 
(Troxel)  Wenger,  was  born  in  Elkhart  Co.,  fnd., 
Dec.  5,  1892;  died  at  Greencroft  Nursing  Center, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Oct.  27,  1976;  aged  83  y.  On  Sept. 
15,  1915,  she  was  married  to  Harvey  Wise,  who 
preceded  her  in  death  on  Oct.  16,  1943.  Surviving 
are  2 children  (Mary  Louise — Mrs.  Freeman  Frye 
and  Dale),  7 grandchildren,  2 stepgrandchildren, 
and  10  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Kermit)  in  1974,  2 brothers, 
and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  the  Yellow 
Creek  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  Bob  Detweiler; 
interment  in  the  Yellow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Su- 
sanna (Aschliman)  Yoder,  was  born  in  Davies  Co., 
Ind.,  Apr.  12,  1932;  died  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Oct. 
26,  1976;  aged  44  y.  Surviving  are  5 brothers 
(Ralph,  Peter,  Sam,  A.D.,  and  Dan),  and  one 
sister  (Mary — Mrs.  Ray  Morhart).  Her  parents 
and  one  brother  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Hicksville  Mennonite  Church. 
Double  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Cuba 
Mennonte  Church  for  her  and  her  mother  (who 
died  on  Oct.  24)  on  Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  Jacob  E. 
Schrock  and  John  Yoder;  interment  in  the  Yaggy 
Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Hannah 
(Graber)  Aschliman,  was  born  in  Davies  Co.,  Ind., 
Apr.  30,  1893;  died  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  Oct.  24, 
1976;  aged  83  y.  In  1912  she  was  married  to  Noah 
Yoder,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1960.  Surviv- 
ing are  5 sons  (Ralph,  Peter,  Sam,  A.D.  and  Dan), 
one  daughter  (Mary — Mrs.  Ray  Morhart),  39 
grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren,  one  sister 
(Mrs.  Mary  Yoder),  and  2 brothers  (Sam  and 
Amos  Aschliman).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
one  son.  She  was  a member  of  the  Hicksville 
Mennonite  Church.  Double  funeral  services  were 
held  for  her  and  her  daughter  Hannah  (who  died 
on  Oct.  26)  at  the  Cuba  Mennonite  Church  on 
Oct.  27,  in  charge  of  Jacob  E.  Schrock  and  John 
Yoder;  interment  in  the  Yaggy  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Berne  Green;  p.  910  by  Ivan  Moon;  p.  915  by  Ken 
Sauder,  p.  916  by  Jay  Smucker;  p.  917  (top)  by  tom  Hershberger. 


Southwest  Conference.  Inglewood.  Calif.,  Nov.  25,  26. 

"Festival  of  Renewal"  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28.  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Influence  of  anti-smoking  program 
effective  under  11 

An  experiment  conducted  in  Denmark  in- 
dicates that  children  under  11  are  strongly 
influenced  by  anti-smoking  information  and 
long-term  education  can  motivate  them  not 
to  start  smoking.  The  “Bornholm  Experi- 
ment" also  showed  that  young  children  can 
handle  intellectual  information  on  tobacco 
satisfactorily  if  they  are  given  the  right  kind 
of  materials.  “The  fact  that  tobacco  is  harm- 
ful is  no  news,  even  to  very  young  children,” 
the  study  concluded.  “What  they  find  more 
interesting  is  the  way  in  which  smoking  is 
harmful.  Immediate  effects  of  smoking  are 
more  arresting  than  the  prospect  of  more 
serious  effects  in  a remote  future.” 

Traditionally,  education  on  tobacco  and 
other  stimulants  is  placed  in  schools  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  (age  13-14).  Kasper 
Vilstrup,  director  of  the  Vilstrup  Research, 
Copenhagen,  who  reported  the  study,  said, 
“The  main  conclusion  of  the  survey  is  that 
the  chance  to  fight  tobacco  is  to  build  up  a 
firm  motivation  against  smoking  before  they 
reach  the  age  when  the  strong,  social  pro- 
smoking forces  gain  importance.” 


Salvation  Army  refuses  gift 
from  Ontario  lottery  agency 

The  Salvation  Army  decided  to  return  $8, 
283  it  received  recently  from  Wintario,  the 
Ontario  government’s  lottery.  The  money, 
which  was  to  have  purchased  new  equip- 
ment for  the  army’s  youth  band,  was  refused 
because  it  constituted  profits  from  a lottery 
and  the  army  doesn  t believe  in  gambling. 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  s position,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lindsay  of  the  Division  of  Mission  in 
Canada,  said  the  Church  has  a tradition  of 
not  accepting  money  from  brewers, 
distilleries,  or  gambling. 

Missionary  held  55  weeks 
in  Mozambique 

A Church  of  the  Nazarene  minister,  Ar- 
mand  Doll,  was  imprisoned  for  55  weeks  in 
Mozambique,  but  he  doesn’t  know  why.  No 
direct  charges  were  made  against  him  and 
he  was  never  brought  to  trial,  he  said  in  an 
interview  in  Minneapolis.  But  he  said  one  of 
the  first  blows  struck  by  the  leftist  regime  of 
the  newly  independent  African  nation  was 
against  the  church. 

“Marxists  believe  you  cant  have  a 
divided  allegiance — to  the  earthly  and 


heavenly  kingdoms  at  the  same  time,”  he 
said.  At  least  25  missionaries  and  national 
pastors  were  imprisioned,  he  said.  Most 
foreign  workers  were  released  at  the  same 
time  he  was  but  the  nationals  are  still  being 
held,  he  reported.  He  said  churches  are 
mostly  continuing  in  Mozambique.  For  a 
time,  he  reported,  Christian  people  were 
disheartened,  but  there  seems  to  be  a revival 
of  interest  and  loyalty  in  the  church. 

Sunday  sales  in  New  York 
debated  before  state  panel 

Supporters  and  opponents  of  Sunday  sales 
in  New  York  strongly  expressed  their  views 
at  a hearing  called  by  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  Committee  on  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, and  Economic  Development.  Both 
foes  and  backers  of  Sunday  merchandising 
cited  religious  and  economic  reasons  for 
their  specific  stands. 

Opponents  included  spokesmen  for  small 
retailers,  war  veterans,  and  some  consumers. 
Supporters  included  some  large  retail  stores, 
a spokesman  for  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  and  New  York’s  Chinatown.  John 
H.  Schmidt,  a representative  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  said,  “Sunday  must  be 
preserved  as  a day  of  rest;  let  Sunday  be  a 
day  to  renew  our  spiritual  values  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  an  occasion  to  increase  our 
worldly  goods.  ” Stephen  M.  Jacoby,  staff 
counsel  to  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Council  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
called  for  all  state  Sunday  laws  to  be  “wiped 
off  the  books  because  they  serve  no  legiti- 
mate purpose  except  the  enhancement  and 
reinforcement  of  the  Sabbath  of  certain  reli- 
gions. ” 

Parents  protest  decision 
to  drop  high  school  ROTC 

A decision  to  end  military  training  after 
42  years  at  Christian  Brothers  High  School 
in  St.  Louis  drew  some  500  angry  parents  to 
a protest  meeting,  demanding  that  the  deci- 
sion be  revoked.  A motion  was  passed  by  the 
group  authorizing  a survey  of  each  parent  of 
the  620-student  Roman  Catholic  boys’ 
school.  Parents  predicted  that  the  survey 
will  show  overwhelming  sentiment  for  con- 
tinuing Junior  ROTC  at  the  school.  Many 
parents  argued  that  the  military  aspect  was 
the  school’s  most  attractive  feature. 


Eagles,  beagles,  babies  ad 
draws  comment,  pro  and  con 

An  anti-abortion  advertisement  by  Pro- 
Life  Advocates,  a regional  organization, 
published  in  The  Denver  Post’s  Empire 
magazine,  has  drawn  considerable  com- 
ment— “about  10  percent  [of  it]  nasty  hate 
mail,  ” according  to  a group  leader.  The  ad 
read:  “Eagles,  Beagles,  Babies  and  There 
Oughta  Be  a Law.  Ours  is  a peculiar  society. 
We  have  laws  protecting  wildlife  and  dogs. 


but  not  defenseless  human  beings.  ” 

It  noted  that  a person  can  be  fined  $5,000 
or  receive  a jail  sentence  for  stealing  an 
eagle  egg  and  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a bill  banning  use  of  dogs  in  testing 
chemical,  biological,  or  radioactive  warfare 
materials.  “But  babies  you  can  kill,’  the  ad 
said.  “According  to  our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  word  person  as  used  in  the  14th 
amendment  does  not  include  the  unborn. 
Last  year  in  these  United  States,  more  than 
one  million  unborn  babies  were 
terminated.  Terminated  means  killed. 
Killed  without  penalty.  Unless  someone  got 
a parking  ticket  in  front  of  an  abortion 
mill.” 

The  advertisement  called  for  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  overturn  the  high 
court  s 1973  ruling  on  abortion. 

Decline  in  college  enrollment 
foreseen,  first  loss  in  17  years 

A survey  of  688  “representative”  colleges 
and  universities  around  the  country  shows 
enrollment  may  have  declined  about  one 
percent  this  fall — but  private  (primarily 
church-related)  schools  reported  a 7 percent 
increase,  and  theological  schools  were  up  4.7 
percent.  The  survey  was  completed  by  Gar- 
land G.  Parker  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, who  described  his  findings  ‘‘a  surprise 
and  a shock,  ” adding  that  if  the  decline 
prevails  through  the  final  compilation  of 
data,  it  would  mark  the  first  loss  in  the  17 
years  he  has  conducted  the  survey. 

Mr.  Parker  mentioned  these  factors  as 
contributing  to  the  apparent  decline;  that 
although  the  national  unemployment  rate  is 
still  high,  more  people  are  working  than 
ever  before,  and  the  move  toward  higher 
student  fees  at  many  institutions  and  the 
inadequacy  of  financial  aid  programs  have 
depressed  enrollments  significantly. 

Church-related  and  private  schools 
expropriated  by  regime  in  Guyana 

The  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Forbes  Burnham  of  Guyana  has  come  under 
strong  criticism  as  a result  of  its  takeover  of 
more  than  600  nursery,  primary,  and  secon- 
dary schools  from  church  and  private 
owners.  No  compensation  was  paid  to 
church  schools.  Compensation  for  private 
secular  schools  was  arbitrarily  fixed  and  the 
government  has  refused  to  permit  its  deci- 
sions to  be  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Opposition  has  arisen  because  of  the  way 
the  expropriations  were  carried  out,  rather 
than  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  authority  and 
ownership.  The  major  religious  faiths  of  Gu- 
yanese are  Christian,  Hindu,  and  Muslim. 
Mr.  Burnham,  who  has  shifted  his  govern- 
ment to  a socialist-communist  stance,  has 
often  been  credited  with  doing  everything 
according  to  law-by  simply  changing  the 
law  to  permit  whatever  policy  he  wished  to 
promote. 
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Simple  living:  will  it  help? 


Most  of  the  world  lives  simply  by  necessity.  In  affluent 
North  America  we  have  only  recently  begun  to  focus  on  what 
it  means  to  live  simply  by  choice.  A simpler  lifestyle  is  urged 
as  part  of  our  response  to  the  crisis  of  world  hunger. 

For  most  of  us,  this  call  goes  against  the  assumed  goal  of 
work-oriented,  consuming  members  of  our  society,  including 
most  of  us  in  the  North  American  Mennonite  tradition.  We 
generally  assume  that  we  will  enjoy  more  of  the  so-called 
good  things  of  life  than  the  generations  before  us,  the 
quantity  increasing  as  our  income  rises. 

For  Christians  who  take  their  cues  for  life  from  the  Bible, 
the  imperative  for  a simpler  lifestyle  appears  clear  and 
unavoidable.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  create  a revo- 
lution if  allowed  down  into  the  plains  of  our  daily  life!  There 
are  models  for  individual  and  community  shaping  that  take 
seriously  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  lifestyle.  But  most  of  us  find 
rationalization  to  escape  them. 

One  of  the  excuses  is  that  living  more  simply  here  in  North 
America  won’t  make  any  difference  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  “I’d  give  up  my  steak  if  I 
knew  it  would  put  rice  on  the  table  of  a starving  family  in 
Bangladesh.”  Such  reasoning  misses  the  various  kinds  of  sig- 
nificance that  can  enrich  our  lives  and  serve  others  by  a 
simpler  lifestyle. 

We  need  to  consider  the  dimensions  of  possibility  and 
meaning  in  choosing  a simple  way  of  life.  A succinct  and 
persuasive  statement  for  such  a choice  was  presented  recently 
by  Jorgen  Lissner,  a development  educator  with  the  Lu- 
theran World  Federation.  The  statement  follows.  I commend 
it  for  serious  study: 

“Today’s  global  realities  call  for  comfortable  Christians  to 
review  their  lifestyle.  Guidelines  for  a simpler  lifestyle  cannot 
be  laid  down  in  universal  rules;  they  must  be  developed  by 
individuals  and  communities  according  to  their  own  imagina- 
tion and  situation. 

“A  simpler  lifestyle  is  not  a panacea.  It  may  be  embarked 
upon  for  the  wrong  reasons:  out  of  guilt,  as  a substitute  for 
political  action,  or  in  a quest  for  moral  purity.  But  it  can  also 
be  meaningful  and  significant  in  some  or  all  of  the  following 
ways: 


1 ) as  an  act  of  faith  performed  for  the  sake  of  personal  in- 
tegrity and  as  an  expression  of  a personal  commitment 
to  a more  equitable  distribution  of  the  world’s  wealth; 

2)  as  an  act  of  self-defense  against  the  mind-polluting  ef- 
fects of  overconsumption; 

3)  as  an  act  of  withdrawal  from  the  achievement-neurosis 
of  our  high-pressure  materialistic  societies; 

4)  as  an  act  of  solidarity  with  the  majority  of  humankind, 
which  has  no  choice  about  lifestyle; 

5)  as  an  act  of  sharing  with  others  what  has  been  given  to 
us,  or  of  returning  what  was  usurped  by  us  through 
unjust  social  and  economic  structures; 

6)  as  an  act  of  celebration  of  the  riches  found  in 
creativity,  spirituality,  and  community  with  others 
rather  than  in  mindless  materialism; 

7)  as  an  act  of  provocation  to  arouse  curiosity  leading  to 
dialogue  with  others  about  affluence,  alienation, 
poverty,  and  social  injustice; 

8)  as  an  act  o/ anticipation  of  the  era  when  the  self-confi- 

dence and  assertiveness  of  the  underprivileged  forces  [ 
new  power  relationships  and  new  patterns  of  resource  i 
allocation  upon  us;  | 

9)  as  an  act  of  advocacy  of  legislated  changes  in  present  j 
patterns  of  production  and  consumption  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a new  international  economic  order; 

10)  as  an  exercise  of  purchasing  power  to  redirect  produc- 
tion away  from  the  satisfaction  of  artificially  created 
wants  towards  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  that 
meet  genuine  social  needs. 

“The  adoption  of  a simpler  lifestyle  is  meaningful  and  jus- 
tifiable for  any  or  all  of  the  above  reasons  alone,  whether  or 
not  it  benefits  the  underprivileged.  Demands  for  ‘proof  of  ef- 
fectiveness’ in  helping  the  poor  only  bear  witness  to  the  myth  j 
that  ‘they  the  poor’  are  the  problem,  and  that  ‘we  the  rich’ 
have  the  solution.  Yet — if  adopted  on  a large  scale — a simpler 
lifestyle  will  have  significant  socio-political  side-effects  both 
in  the  rich  and  in  the  poor  part  of  the  world.  The  two  most 
important  side-effects  are  likely  to  be  economic  and 
structural  adjustments  and  release  of  new  resources  and 
energies  for  soeial  change.”  — Edgar  Metzler  , 
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“Our  Savior”  by  El  Greco,  a Spanish  artist,  1541-1614. 
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Christmas  lessons  from  1 Peter  (1) 


A new  building 

(1  Peter  2:4-8) 
by  Daniel  Hertzler 


Every  year  there  are  sensitive  persons  who  react  against 
the  jangle  of  the  Christmas  season.  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  Christmas?  they  wonder.  Yet  every  year  the  Christmas 
beat  goes  on  and  becomes  more  frenzied. 

One  reason  for  the  persistence  of  Christmas  is  that  it  is  a 
hybrid  holiday.  The  urge  to  celebrate  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice  predates  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  fact  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Early  Christians  accordingly  abstained  from  the  fleshly 
excesses  of  the  Roman  feast  of  Saturnalia,  held  at  the  time 
when  the  days  were  shortest.  But  as  the  church  moved 
northward,  this  opposition  became  less  vigorous.  Instead,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  use  a pagan  holiday  for  the  glory  of 
Christ.  The  urge  to  celebrate  the  lengthening  of  days  were 
merged  with  the  urge  to  affirm  the  incarnation,  and  we  have 
Christmas,  a mass  in  honor  of  Christ.  From  this  sort  of  center 
has  spun  off  a host  of  activities  which  are  increasingly  less 
Christly  or  mass-like.  What  can  we  do  with  the  burden  of 
Christmas? 

The  approach  of  the  Gospel  Herald  during  the  past  several 
years  has  been  to  use  the  Advent  season  as  an  occasion  for 
reflection  on  the  person  of  Christ  and  aspects  of  His  mission 
which  may  not  be  normally  associated  with  this  season.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  reflection  can  move  us  beyond  the  details  of 
the  Christmas  story  toward  a better  understanding  of  Christ. 
Again  this  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  based  on  1 Peter  2,  not  nor- 
mally seen  as  a Christmas  passage,  but  nevertheless  a source 
of  good  news  about  the  Christ  and  what  His  coming  has  done 
for  mankind.  Most  New  Testament  authors  wrote  with  a 
backward  look  toward  the  Old  Testament.  At  first,  it  was  the 
only  Bible  the  early  church  had,  since  the  church  was  born  in 
a Jewish  cradle. 

As  the  church  was  forced  out  of  this  cradle  to  fend  for  it- 
self, there  was  need  to  reinterpret  its  Jewish  background  in 
light  of  the  new  revelation  that  came  with  Jesus.  And  there 
was  need  to  make  the  faith  meaningful  in  new  situations. 

For  example,  1 Peter  is  addressed  “to  the  exiles  of  the 
Dispersion”  in  five  specific  areas.  No  one  knows  for  sure  who 


those  people  were,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  letter  they  must  I 
surely  have  been  Gentile  Christians  under  pressure  for  their 
faith.  In  the  early  days  of  the  church,  we  are  told,  it  was  seen 
by  the  Romans  as  a Jewish  group.  The  Jews  had  recognized  j 
status  in  the  empire.  They  were  known  as  noncooperators  i 
from  away  back  and  a truce  of  sorts  had  been  arranged.  If  ! 
they  did  not  make  trouble,  the  government  would  not  trouble 
them. 

But  when  Gentiles  began  to  join  the  church  in  numbers  a 
new  problem  developed.  It  became  clear  that  the  Christians 
could  no  longer  all  be  considered  as  Jews.  Yet  they  were  just  j 
about  as  stubborn  in  refusing  to  join  in  the  civil-religious 
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ceremonies  designed  to  hold  the  empire  together.  What  do 
you  do  with  people  who  refuse  to  go  along  with  a simple  cere- 
mony like  burning  a little  incense  in  honor  of  the  divine  em- 
,5  peror?  If  you  are  a government  officer  charged  with  bringing 
everyone  into  line,  you  put  pressure  on  them. 

Who  are  we?  Such  pressure  would  certainly  give  young 
Christians  cause  to  reflect  on  their  identity.  Who  really  are 
we?  We  are  neither  Jews  nor  proselytes,  but  we  are  no  longer 
proper  Romans.  Have  we  lost  our  identity  by  becoming 
Christians? 

If  this  was  their  question,  it  seems  that  the  letter  of  1 Peter 
^ was  designed  to  answer  it.  As  boldly  as  any  New  Testament 
writing,  Peter  takes  over  the  Jewish  tradition  and  adds  to  it 
the  good  news  of  Jesus.  He  does  this  by  the  use  of  a series  of 
vivid  figures  of  speech.  These  figures  appear  designed  to  cla- 
t rify  the  Christians  identity  and  make  them  feel  at  home  with 
God  anywhere  in  the  world  regardless  of  what  the  neighbors 
thought.  Throughout  the  letter  there  is  an  interplay  between 
traditional  language  and  the  new  reality  that  is  particularly 
vivid  and  must  surely  have  been  effective, 
p In  the  text  for  this  article,  the  figure  used  is  that  of  a build- 
ing. It  is  not  a literal  but,  rather  a spiritual  house  made  of  liv- 
ing stones  (and  in  a deft  mixing  of  figures)  who  are  at  the 
same  time  “a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  ac- 
^ ceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ”  (2:5). 

This  building  is  special  because  of  the  special  cornerstone, 
Jesus  Christ.  In  discussing  the  significance  of  Jesus  as  a 
cornerstone,  Peter  draws  on  three  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  first  is  Isaiah  28:16,  from  a discussion  of  the  defense  of 
^ Judah.  It  was  a time  of  political  unrest  and  the  leaders  of 
Judah  were  looking  to  Egypt  as  a source  of  defense  against 
Assyria,  the  plague  of  the  land.  This  was  a cheap  way  out, 
protested  Isaiah,  “a  covenant  with  death”  a refuge  of  lies, 
] and  it  would  not  work. 

In  contrast,  God  is  laying  in  Zion  ‘‘a  stone,  a tested  stone,  a 
precious  cornerstone,”  and  the  one  who  trusts  in  God  will  not 
be  nervous  and  jumpy,  seeking  an  alliance  with  death.  This 
shelter  built  by  God  will  stand  when  the  deluge  has  destroyed 
^ the  refuge  of  lies  and  the  covenant  with  death  is  no  longer 
valid.  This  stone,  says  Peter,  is  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who 
believe  in  Him  will  have  their  confidence  preserved. 

But  not  all  had  believed  in  Jesus,  as  Peter  and  no  doubt  his 
j readers  well  knew.  For  them  he  had  two  other  quotations; 
one  from  the  Psalms  and  another  from  Isaiah  8.  In  Psalm 
118:22  the  writer  praises  God  for  granting  headship  to  a stone 
which  the  builders  had  tossed  out.  Who  is  the  stone  in  the 
psalm?  Possibly  the  king  of  Israel.  But  in  Peter  the  stone 
[ refers  to  Jesus  Christ  who  was  indeed  rejected  by  the  head  re- 
ligious builders  of  His  time.  But  He  has  become  the 
headstone  in  God’s  new  building,  the  church. 

The  third  text  is  from  Isaiah  8:14,  15,  a reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  a proper  response  to  God.  The  passage  indicates 
that  the  people  of  Isaiah’s  time  were  worried  about  the  wrong 
things  and  Isaiah  was  warned  not  to  follow  their  values. 
Rather  “But  the  Lord  of  hosts  ...  let  him  be  your  fear,  and 
let  him  be  your  dread.  And  he  will  become  a sanctuary,  and  a 


stone  of  offense  . . . and  many  shall  stumble  thereon.”  In 
Isaiah  it  is  God  who  is  the  stone  of  offense.  In  Peter  it  is  Jesus. 

What  does  this  do  for  you?  So  then  suppose  you  are  one  of 
the  exiles  of  the  Dispersion  who  has  received  this  letter.  What 
does  this  imagery  do  for  you?  It  seems  clear  that  Peter  is 
including  you  among  the  happy  company  who  have  received 
the  promises  of  God.  The  promises  under  the  old  order  were 
thought  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews  or  those  who  went 
through  the  process  of  becoming  proselytes.  But  now  a new 
order  has  come,  a new  house  is  being  built,  and  you  are  a part 
of  this  new  house  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cornerstone.  So 
now  you  are  part  of  a group  with  its  own  identity,  and  when 
the  Romans  pressure  you  because  you  aren’t  exactly  one  of 
them,  you  have  a membership  that  is  secure.  For  you  have 
chosen  to  identify  with  this  despised  One  whom  God  has  vin- 
dicated by  raising  Him  from  death. 

And  we  who  are  called  Christians  some  two  millennia  later, 
what  does  this  figure  mean  for  us?  Last  fall  my  wife  and  I 
spent  some  time  in  Africa,  visiting  churches  in  several  dif- 
ferent countries.  On  occasions  when  I was  called  upon  to 
speak,  I found  myself  drawn  to  this  passage  because  of  the 
force  of  its  imagery.  The  church  as  a building  can  be  vi- 
sualized wherever  Christians  meet  in  buildings.  And  so  I felt 
free  to  use  this  Scripture,  even  when  speaking  through  an 
interpreter,  believing  that  surely  something  would  get 
through. 

Obviously,  as  Peter  did,  we  need  to  be  careful  not  to  expect 
of  the  analogy  more  than  it  can  carry.  Peter  made  himself 
clearer  by  the  emphasis  on  “living  ” stones  and  “spiritual  ” 
house.  These  are  the  clues  that  he  does  not  mean  literal 
stones  and  mortar.  Nor  do  we.  What  then  does  the  church  as 
God  s building  imply  for  us? 

It  seems  to  suggest  that  all  Christians  are  together,  for  all 
are  part  of  God’s  building.  There  are  limitations,  of  course, 
even  in  such  a comprehensive  figure.  In  what  sense  are  we 
part  of  Christians  whom  we  have  never  seen,  whose  testi- 
monies and  lifestyles  we  have  not  been  able  to  examine?  The 
church  must  be  first  of  all  local,  for  only  on  a local  basis  is  it 
possible  to  have  intimate  fellowship  and  to  discipline  one 
another.  Yet  surely  if  we  are  Christians  first  of  all,  we  will 
consider  secondary  all  barriers  of  race,  clan,  and  nation  into 
which  the  world  is  carved  up  by  the  politicians. 

A door  open  to  the  promises.  The  letter  of  1 Peter  is  a door 
through  which  the  Old  Testament  promises  were  opened  to  a 
wider  group.  Now  no  one  need  be  concerned  about  the  shape 
of  his  face  or  the  scope  of  his  genealogy  to  be  accepted  by 
God.  That  door  remains  open  even  though  we  often  wonder 
whether  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  invitation  in  a way  that  is 
understood. 

One  ongoing  value  of  the  Advent-Christmas  season  is  the 
reminder  that  the  message  of  the  angels  was  indeed  “peace 
on  earth.  ” Or  as  Peter  says,  it  is  an  invitation  to  all  to  “come 
to  him,  to  that  living  stone,  rejected  by  men  but  in  God  s 
sight  chosen  and  precious  ” (2:4).  And  those  who  come  are 
part  of  a new  building  made  for  God.  ^ 
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The  spirit  of  incarnation 

by  David  Shank 


The  beginning  of  Advent  does  not  escape  the  notice  of  our 
world  of  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  become  the  signal 
for  one  of  the  major  commercial  pushes  of  the  year,  a part  of 
a year-round  strategy  with  careful  and  calculated  planning 
for  celebrating  the  “spirit  of  Christmas.” 

The  spending  and  splurging  that  takes  place  at  this  time  in 
our  Western  culture  in  the  name  of  the  Christmas  spirit  is  no 
longer  a surprise.  We  are  perhaps  not  often  aware  of  the 
unique  character  of  this  special  kind  of  Christmas  spirit  as  re- 
lated to  such  overt  commercialization;  and  many  of  us  are 
probably  not  even  aware  that  the  “Christmas  spirit”  so-called 
is  no  longer  really  the  Spirit  that  was  active  in  the  event  of 
the  incarnation,  when  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary,  and  God’s  Son 
began  His  life  among  men. 

For  that  Spirit  was  a Spirit  of  grace  that  gave,  not  because 
of  seasonal  impulses,  but  because  of  the  desperate  needs  of 
humanity.  “You  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ” 
Paul  writes,  “that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sake  he  be- 
came poor,  so  that  by  his  poverty  you  might  become  rich ’’  (2 
Cor.  8:9).  The  image  is  that  of  sharing  the  heavenly  glory 
with  the  poverty  of  human  sinfulness.  He  came  to  call  the 
sinners,  not  the  righteous,  to  repentance.  The  action  was 
where  there  was  need,  and  distress,  and  not  action  for 
custom’s  sake;  that  is  the  Spirit  of  incarnation. 

In  contrast  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  which  we  become  en- 
veloped regularly  about  this  time  of  year  often  sweeps  us 
along  in  its  blowing,  gets  us  caught  up  in  club  gift  exchanges, 
“I’ll-give-to-you-and-you-give-to-me,  ” going  over  the  tradi- 
tional list  of  family  and  friends  for  whom  we  should,  as  usual, 
get  something,  because  that’s  done  that  way. 

Just  the  right  thing.  Caught  up  as  it  were  in  the  whirlwind 
of  activity,  hustle,  and  bustle,  we  find  ourselves  trying  to 
make  sure  that  in  that  last  week  we  have  found  “just  the  right 
thing”  for  Aunt  Jennie  beeause  we  know  that  she  rather  ex- 
pects it  of  us,  and  after  all,  in  all  these  years  we  have  been 
giving  her  a gift  every  Christmas. 

Will  we  get  the  shopping  done  in  time?  And  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  family  meal — along  with  all  the  gift  wrapping? 
Will  we  get  it  all  done?  Well,  anyhow,  we  are  caught  up  in 
the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  it’s  often  too  late,  when 
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Christmas  comes,  to  really  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and 
why. 

I should  like  to  suggest  early  in  this  Advent  season  that  we 
take  an  early  look  at  the  question,  and  I’d  like  to  give  some 
suggestions  that  might  help  transform  the  false  spirit  of 
Christmas  into  some  helpful  Spirit  of  incarnation. 

My  first  suggestion  is  this,  and  very  practical:  give  material 
gifts  to  those  who  need  them  and  not  to  those  who  do  not 
need  them. 

“What  should  I get  for  Dad  for  Christmas?  He  really 
doesn’t  need  anything;  in  fact,  I can’t  think  of  a single  thing 
to  get  him  that  he  really  needs,  or  even  wants.”  This  kind  of 
talk  is  so  common  that  there  then  comes  the  advertiser’s  trick 
for  selling  something  by  advertising  it  as  being  “for  the  man 
who  has  everything.  ” Thus  many  of  us  spend  time  trying  to 
find  a meaningful  gift  to  offer  to  that  already  well-provided 
brother,  mother,  aunt,  nephew,  or  even  neighbor.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  this  can  be  stretched  into  being  an  expression  of 
the  “Christmas  spirit  ” unless  that  is  a different  one  from  that 
which  acted  in  history  to  give  us  Mary’s  baby  and  God’s  Son. 

It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  incarnation  to  offer  another  necktie  to 
the  man  who  has  40,  or  a fur  coat  to  the  woman  who  has 
enough  winter  coats  to  keep  warm.  That  is  not  the  Spirit  of 
incarnation,  but  a spirit  of  convention,  of  conformity,  of 
“needing  perhaps  to  get  you  something,  whether  you  need  it 
or  not.” 

A coat  to  one  who  has  none.  The  Spirit  of  incarnation  is 
offering  a winter  coat  to  the  woman  who  has  none,  and  a 
decent  shirt  to  the  man  who  has  only  one.  It  is  giving  to  the 
people  who  need  gifts,  where  grace  would  make  a difference. 
It  means  giving  thoughtfully;  perhaps  financial  aid  for  a 
worthy  student,  or  a gift  to  the  Christian  college  which  en- 
ables him  to  train  in  ways  that  increase  his  service  capacity  to 
others.  Perhaps  a gift  to  a prisoner  or  to  his  or  her  family  that 
is  deprived  of  a father  or  mother.  It  may  be  a means  of  travel 
for  a physically  handicapped  person,  it  could  mean  food  for 
the  hungry  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  could  mean  support 
for  a teacher  in  a context  of  illiteracy,  it  could  be  helping  a 
young  couple  with  furnishing  their  home,  but  whatever  it 
will  be,  a real  Christmas  gift  is  one  in  a context  of  real  need. 

Second,  give  the  gift  of  yourself  to  those  who  need  you 
most,  and  where  it  would  be  easy  to  offer  something  in  a 
package,  when  the  need  is  for  someone. 

Give  an  evening  of  yourself  to  your  father  whom  you  do 
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not  see  very  much  anymore.  It’s  harder  to  give  him  an  eve- 
ning than  to  give  him  a gift.  Give  your  aunt  a letter  that  you 
wrote  especially  for  her,  where  you  really  bring  her  up  on  the 
latest  news.  Have  your  neighbor  in  for  coffee,  have  your 
sister  in  for  a meal.  Make  yourself  available  to  them.  Be 
present  to  them. 

Listen  to  them,  share  with  them,  open  up  with  them  as  you 
haven’t  done  for  a long  time.  Spend  an  evening  out  with  your 
husband  or  wife.  Share  your  confidence,  your  trust,  your 
love,  your  hope,  your  faith. 

Put  yourself  in  someone  else’s  place,  try  to  walk  in  her 
shoes,  try  to  see  the  world  through  his  eyes.  For  the  greatest 
need  of  those  who  have  everything  is  still  someone  who 
understands,  cares,  shares;  someone  through  whom  God’s 
Spirit  moves  and  speaks,  enables,  strengthens.  Give  yourself 
in  faith  to  them  and  the  Lord  whom  you  serve  will  give 
Himself  to  them. 

Give  some  of  yourself.  Is  there  a colleague  with  whom  you 
have  a misunderstanding?  Give  her  some  of  your  time,  and 
some  of  yourself;  maybe  you  can  clear  it  up.  What  a gift  that 
would  be!  Then  there’s  that  person  with  whom  you  no  longer 
speak,  and  you  don  t even  know  why.  Give  him  some  of  your- 
self. Prepare  a letter  giving  news  of  yourself  and  family  and 
your  concerns  and  holy  ambitions;  send  it  to  close  friends 
rather  than  a Christmas  card,  just  to  prove  that  you  re- 
membered. Remember  rather  in  ways  of  self-giving  and  self- 
sharing. 

Then  how  about  that  member  of  your  church  whom  you 
see  regularly  but  don  t even  know?  What  would  it  be  like  to 
give  yourself  to  him  and  his  family,  to  open  your  home  to 
them  and  share  your  common  faith?  Discover  why  you 
haven’t  really  known  them  all  this  time. 

The  paradox  of  our  time  is  that  it  is  easy  to  give  things,  and 
difficult  to  give  ourselves,  in  a time  when  often  about  us  the 
need  is  not  for  things  (later  to  be  sold  in  spring  garage  sales), 
but  for  more  persons  who  take  the  time  to  share  of  the  deep 
things  of  their  experience  in  a way  that  can  mean  growth  for 
others  as  well  as  themselves. 

When  we  will  have  learned  thus  to  respond  to  the  needs 
around  us,  near  at  hand  and  far  away,  and  respond  to  those 
needs  in  ways  that  correspond  to  deepest  human  experience 
and  not  to  custom  (in  spite  of  commerce  and  custom),  we  can 
find  the  Spirit  of  incarnation  which  is  what  Christmas  is  all 
about.  ^ 


“The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds”  by  El  Greco,  1541-1614. 
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Decreed  by  Caesar 


by  Maynard  Shelly 


You  get  to  church  late  one  Sunday — even  later  than  the 
regular  latecomers.  So,  you  don  t even  hurry.  You  take  your 
time  walking  through  the  parking  lot,  past  all  the  mobile 
hardware  of  the  members  of  your  congregation. 

You  ve  really  never  had  a chance  to  see  this  sight  before — 
all  these  powerful  cars  lined  up  row  after  row.  You  get  a new 
picture  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  one  that  you  ve 
never  had  before.  And  it  makes  you  uneasy. 

“Who  are  these  people,”  you  ask  yourself,  “who  need  all 
this  mighty  firepower?” 

You  remember  some  words  from  By  Bread  Alone,  a book 
about  the  world  food  crisis.  “If  Americans  continue  to  drive 
large  automobiles,”  Lester  R.  Brown  said,  “the  world  energy 
supply  will  become  more  scarce,  and  farmers  in  India  and 
elsewhere  in  the  developing  world  may  be  unable  to  obtain 
fuel  to  operate  their  irrigation  pumps. 

Just  at  that  moment,  inside  the  church  building  beyond 
the  parking  lot,  your  fellow  members  in  the  congregations  are 
pledging  their  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  their  lives, 
promising  to  obey  His  voice  in  all  things.  But  to  whose  voice 
did  they  listen  when  they  bought  their  cars,  houses,  clothing, 
and  appliances? 

Emperor  worship  again?  You’ve  heard  about  emperor 
worship  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  church.  Has  it 
come  around  again?  You  know  how  it  once  tested  the  faith- 


Maynard  Shelly  is  a former  Mennonite  Central  Committee  administrator 
in  Bangladesh. 


fulness  of  many  Christians.  When  charged  with  disloyalty  to 
the  nation,  those  early  believers  could  save  themselves  from 
trouble  if  only  they  burned  one  pinch  of  incense  on  a public 
altar. 

Debates  raged  hot  in  those  early  congregations.  Some 
Christians  threw  small  offerings  in  the  direction  of  the  em- 
peror-god s image.  They  considered  it  an  act  of  little  mean- 
ing to  go  along  with  what  everyone  else  was  doing.  Besides, 
they  needed  a job,  they  wanted  to  stay  out  of  jail,  or  they  just 
preferred  staying  alive. 

Others  would  not  live  by  standards  set  by  the  world.  For 
their  steadfastness,  they  suffered  persecution,  prison,  and 
death.  And  because  they  did,  their  lives  still  speak  to  you  to- 
day. 

Emperor  worship  continues.  It  thrives  on  and  on  as  the  cult 
of  materialism.  A pinch  of  incense  no  longer  suffices.  To 
really  show  reverence  to  this  modern  emperor-god,  the  true 
believers  invest  heavily  in  automobiles,  clothing,  large 
homes,  and  a vast  array  of  appliances  and  trinkets. 

This  kind  of  worship  requires  the  use  of  great  amounts  of 
the  world  s resource.s — assets  such  as  oil  and  metals  that  can- 
not be  replaced.  The  average  North  American  currently  uses 
up  to  five  times  as  many  agricultural  resources  as  the  average 
person  in  India,  Nigeria,  or  Colombia.  Jesus  came  to  give  you 
life  and  give  it  to  you  abundantly,  but  He  must  have  had 
something  other  in  mind  than  the  overconsumption  that  the 
worship  of  the  North  American  way  of  life  demands. 

Augustus  was  Rome’s  first  emperor.  In  reporting  on  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  Luke  sets  the  stage  by  saying  that  “a  decree 
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went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be 
enrolled  (Lk.  2:1).  That  decree  really  started  a chain  reac- 
tion for  the  family  of  Jesus. 

Enrollment  meant  a census  to  prepare  a tax  list.  Taxes 
meant  money  to  support  the  Roman  armies  that  were  holding 
many  countries  captive  and  draining  off  their  wealth  to  en- 
able Augustus  and  the  powerful  people  of  Rome  to  live  in 
luxury. 

Joseph  and  Mary  went  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  to  sign 
Caesar  s register.  And  while  they  were  in  Bethlehem,  Jesus 
was  born.  But  from  the  very  beginning,  Jesus  began  to 
compete  with  Augustus  and  all  the  caesars  and  emperors  who 
came  after  him,  Roman  and  otherwise. 

Augustus  had  himself  just  given  birth  to  the  cult  of  em- 
peror worship,  having  built  a temple  to  his  adopted  father, 
Julius  Caesar.  He  forced  the  Roman  senate  to  certify  the 
“divine  Julius”  as  a “god  manifest  and  the  savior  of  the 
whole  human  race.” 

Within  a few  years,  Augustus  was  himself  adored  as  a 
“savior.”  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  birthdays,  he  received 
a tribute  from  one  who  addressed  him  as  “the  most  divine 
caesar”  and  saying  that  the  “birthday  of  the  god  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  good  news  to  the  world.” 

Materialism:  fastest  growing  cult.  Today’s  fastest  grow- 
ing religion  is  certainly  the  cult  of  materialism,  the  form  of 
emperor  worship  in  the  twentieth  century.  And  along  with 
the  materialist  way  of  life  go  the  taxes  to  support  the  armies 


of  its  temple  guards.  Militarism  takes  a toll  of  $300  billion 
each  year  from  all  the  people  of  the  world.  One  third  goes  to 
the  United  States  armed  forces.  The  offerings  for  the  gods  of 
materialism  are  stolen  from  the  poor  of  the  world  and 
fashioned  into  weapons  of  death. 

When  Luke  reported  that  there  had  been  “born  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a Savior,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ” (Lk.  2:11), 
he  was  taking  a stand  against  the  cult  of  emperor  worship. 
Roman  emperors  might  claim  the  title  of  Savior,  but  they 
brought  slavery  and  a loss  of  freedom  to  people  outside  the 
city  limits  of  Rome. 

Jesus  Christ  received  a name  greater  than  king  or  even  em- 
peror-god. The  greatest  name  that  Jesus  would  ever  bear  is 
the  name  used  throughout  the  Old  Testament  for  God 
Himself.  Dare  it  be  used  of  any  other? 

When  we  use  the  name  Lord  for  Jesus,  we  affirm  that  God 
appeared  in  human  history  in  Jesus.  Thus,  the  early  Christian 
confession  that  “Jesus  is  Lord  ” (Phil.  2:11)  is  basic  in  Chris- 
tian teaching. 

Jesus  is  Lord — not  the  caesars  of  the  modern  styles  of  life. 

“What  then  shall  we  do?  ” was  the  first  question  that  the 
people  put  to  John  the  Baptist  when  he  proclaimed  the  com- 
ing of  Jesus.  And  he  told  them.  “He  who  has  two  coats,  let 
him  share  with  him  who  has  none;  and  he  who  has  food,  let 
him  do  likewise”  (Lk.  3:10,  11). 

John  said  more  and  so  did  Jesus.  But  that  s a beginning  of 
listening  to  the  voices  that  still  speak  out  against  the  worship 
of  the  emperor. 


Letter  to  Jim  Wallis 


Agenda  for  Biblical  People,  by  Jim  Wallis.  Harper  and 
Row,  1976.  145  pp.;  $3.95. 

Dear  Jim, 

I finished  your  book  Agenda  for  Biblical  People  this  morn- 
ing and  want  to  say  thank  you  to  you  for  giving  us  some  new, 
fresh  insight  into  what  God’s  purpose  is  for  the  community  of 
faith.  The  warnings  you  give  to  keep  the  established  church 
from  making  peace  with  the  established  order  applies  to  us 
very  much.  As  you  know,  we  Mennonites  did  preach  noncon- 
formity. As  a boy  growing  up  I heard  many  sermons  on  that 
theme.  While  we  were  standing  at  the  front  door  with  the 
club  keeping  the  world  out,  it  came  in  the  back  door  and  put 
honey  and  butter  on  our  bread  which  we  liked  very  much. 
And  so  we  made  our  peace  with  it. 

We  have  moved  very  rapidly  from  a relatively  poor  people 
to  above  average  wealthy  people.  To  maintain  the  status 
wealth  gives,  we  have  in  many  cases  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  reinforcing  the  present  worldly  systems.  A striking 
example  I observed  was  when  we  had  open  house  for  our  new 


offices  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Have  you  been  in  Elkhart,  Jim, 
since  we  moved  in?  We  renovated  an  old  hotel  on  Main 
Street.  The  facilities  are  very  comfortable  and  efficient.  At 
the  open  house  two  arrangements  of  flowers  were  placed  in 
the  most  strategic  place  in  the  building  by  the  local  banks.  If 
the  Anabaptists  would  have  opened  an  office  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  powers  would  not  have  brought  flowers,  but  kin- 
dling wood  and  matches. 

I am  grateful  that  you  with  others  are  still  confronting  us 
with  the  message  of  the  Scripture  and  bringing  it  to  bear 
upon  all  of  life’s  situations.  Should  prophetic  voices  like  yours 
cease  to  be  heard,  the  church  will  no  longer  be  a community 
of  faith.  It  will  be  an  apostate  church. 

As  one  person  I want  to  work  on  cultivating  some  ground 
so  that  the  seed  you  have  sown  in  Agenda  for  Biblical  People 
can  grow.  I do  hope  the  Mennonite  Church  will  find  a way  to 
give  your  book  broad  publicity.  I personally  believe  there  is 
hope  for  us  and  we  may  yet  repent  from  having  made  our 
peace  with  the  world.  Thank  you,  Jim,  for  loving  us  by  giving 
us  a prophetic  voice. — Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Associate 
Secretary,  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
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Time  for  the  living 

by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 


The  close  relative  of  a friend  died.  She  left  work  to  attend 
the  morning  funeral  service,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  was 
back  for  a meeting.  I expressed  surprise  at  her  soon  return. 

“Too  much  work  to  do  here,”  she  responded  gloomily.  Life 
left  her  no  time  for  mourning  the  dead,  unlike  an  earlier  era 
when  a death  curbed  family  activities,  sometimes  for  several 
months.  While  I would  not  want  to  bring  back  those  customs, 
yet  if  we  have  no  time  for  the  dead,  do  we  have  time  for  the 
living? 

Time  obviously  fascinates  us.  I look  with  some  apprehen- 
sion at  the  complicated  devices  called  wristwatches  on  the 
arms  of  some  persons.  Attached  are  full  calendars,  stop 
watches,  alarm  devices,  second-hand  readouts,  and  much, 
much  more.  Time  is  watched,  guarded,  captured,  controlled, 
and  overcome. 

Datebooks  which  began  the  year  smooth  and  clean  now 
look  pocket  worn.  Too  seldom  do  I see  anyone  who  carries 
one  bring  it  out  with  a look  of  joy  and  anticipation.  More 
often  it  produces  the  long  and  tired  look  as  the  person  pencils 
in  one  more  slot. 

One  day  at  a meeting  I discovered  I hadn  t yet  seen 
everything  in  time  control.  Beside  the  person  next  to  me  lay  a 
Six-year  Planner!  I shuddered.  Does  God  even  have  my  life 
programmed  into  1982  at  this  time? 

I find  Christians,  as  well  as  others,  talk  a lot  about  time  and 
their  conflict  with  it,  and  especially  about  how  to  find  time 
for  people  and  service.  I sense  they  struggle,  as  I do,  with  two 
conflicting  philosophies  regarding  the  use  of  time — both  of 
which  claim  to  have  biblical  foundations. 

The  one  voice  is  similar  to  the  title  of  the  booklet  before 
me:  “Time  Is  Money:  Don’t  Waste  It.  ” The  Bible  warns 
against  laziness,  so  Christians  are  urged  to  “redeem  the  time, 
for  the  days  are  evil.  ” As  a young  person,  I always  heard  this 
verse  interpreted  to  mean  work  had  more  value  than  play. 
Each  minute  must  be  filled  with  purposeful,  productive 
activity. 

Read  a book  on  the  bus.  Write  letters  while  listening  to  a 
speaker.  Knit  at  a meeting.  Meet  with  committees  over 


meals.  Dictate  letters  while  driving.  Total  disgrace  is  to  be 
caught  in  reverie,  contemplating  a leaf  twirling  across  the 
driveway. 

Such  utilitarian  attitudes  toward  work  and  time  seem  good 
and  right.  As  young  people,  we  were  encouraged  to  “burn 
out  for  God  ” and  to  “spend  and  be  spent  ” to  get  God’s  bless- 
ing. To  be  wholly  yielded  to  God  meant  to  be  aggressively 
engaged  in  Christian  activity  every  waking  moment — regard- 
less of  the  cost  to  family  and  self.  Jesus  was  first,  others 
second,  and  self  last. 

Today,  another  voice  is  competing  with  this  one.  It  shouts: 
“Slow  down  and  live.  You’ve  got  a lot  of  living  to  do.  ” You’ve 
got  to  learn  to  say  no,  for  no  one  will  look  after  your  health  if 
you  don’t.  You  aren’t  indispensable  to  any  organization.  Jog  a 
little.  Play  golf.  Enjoy  the  sunset. 

Take  care  of  relationships.  Because  the  breakdown  of 
families  has  come  about  mostly  because  husbands  and  wives 
and  children  haven’t  taken  time  for  one  another,  make  room 
for  them.  To  burn  out  for  God  may  have  been  valid  for 
persons  like  Judson  and  Taylor,  but  such  sacrifice  doesn’t 
make  sense  in  this  age.  You  are  responsible  to  self  and  family 
before  others. 

So  what  shall  it  be?  Get  God’s  work  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
family  relationships,  or  keep  the  family  together  and  let  those 
who  wish  to  keep  the  church  program  going? 

Some  time  ago  columnist  William  V.  Shannon  wrote  that 
when  faith  in  a life  after  death  began  to  wane  during  the 
middle  ages,  humankind  became  more  preoccupied  with 
time.  With  the  coming  of  industrialism,  life  became  geared  to 
the  artificial  pace  of  technology.  “The  values  of  the  factory — 
efficiency,  speed,  total  use  of  available  resources — have  be- 
come the  values  of  home  and  of  leisure,  ” he  wrote.  People 
seem  determined  to  turn  themselves  into  machines  so  they 
can  accomplish  what  a machine  does. 

I think  if  we  realized  anew  that  life  is  bounded  by  death, 
not  by  the  alarm  clock,  time  might  move  into  clearer 
perspective.  Most  of  us  get  more  than  our  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten.  We  have  time  to  grow  up,  to  go  to  school,  to 
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raise  families,  to  make  friends,  to  have  careers  and  to  change 
them,  to  worship  and  serve  God,  to  be  old  and  die. 

As  the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes  says,  there  is  time  for 
everything. 

So,  if  I cannot  look  ahead  into  the  day  with  joy  and  thanks 
to  God  that  there  will  be  enough  time  for  Him  and  His  Word, 


for  family,  for  those  with  burdens  and  those  without,  I think  I 
should  throw  away  my  datebook  and  start  again.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I have  lost  all  sense  of  bonding  with  the  con- 
gregation of  God’s  people  and  have  come  to  believe  that  I 
can  go  it  alone  as  a Christian  with  my  family,  my  TV,  my  car, 
and  my  camper,  it  may  be  time  to  buy  a datebook  and  use  it/^ 


Letter  from  Russia 


Dear  Daniel: 

What  I have  just  done  here  in  Alma  Ata,  USSR,  may  ap- 
pear out  of  character  and  I admit  it’s  not  really  like  me,  but 
let  me  explain.  I bought  a little  gun  for  you.  Not  an  ordinary 
gun  but  one  with  which  you  can  write  instead  of  shoot. 

Clever?  Not  really.  The  Germans  have  a word  for  such 
things,  they  call  it  “kitsch.”  In  English  we  say  “junk.”  Then 
why  did  I buy  it  and  why  do  I present  it  to  you? 

Because  the  moment  I saw  it,  the  words  of  Napoleon  came 
to  mind.  He  said:  “The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  ” And 
I give  it  to  you  because  at  Mennonite  Publishing  House  you 
and  your  colleagues  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  words.  Words  that  are  more  powerful  than 
guns. 

With  only  26  harmless  little  letters  you  are  changing  lives. 
You  pick  out  a few  letters,  set  them  side  by  side,  and  there  is 
love,  forgiveness,  and  peace. 

With  words  you  open  up  a world  of  joy  and  delight  to  thou- 
sands of  children.  Your  words  comfort  the  bereaved,  they 
strengthen  the  weak,  and  challenge  the  wayward.  Words  of 
your  Christian  education  material  are  powerful  tools  in  mold- 
ing lives,  shaping  character,  determining  destinies. 

Jesus  wrote  a word  in  the  sand  that  moments  later  was 
gone  but  it  saved  the  life  of  a woman.  It  restored  her  dignity, 
challenged  her  to  sin  no  more.  It  made  coarse  men  think. 

The  Apostle  John  was  exiled  to  Patmos,  but  from  this 
lonely  island  he  wrote  that  God  had  set  before  the  church  “an 
open  door,  which  no  one  can  shut.  ” 

Menno  Simons  reached  for  his  quill  and  wrote:  “The 
regenerated  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  engage  in  strife.  They  are 
the  children  of  peace  who  have  beaten  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  know  of 
no  war.” 

Conrad  Grebel  wrote:  “The  gospel  and  its  adherents  are 
not  to  be  protected  by  the  sword,  nor  are  they  thus  to  protect 
themselves  . . . nor  do  they  use  worldly  swords  for  war,  since 
all  killing  has  ceased  with  them.  ” 

Our  Lord  said,  “He  who  takes  the  sword,  perishes  by  the 
sword.  ” 

How  ironic  that  I should  have  found  this  gun-pen  here  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  What  this  country  fears  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  word.  At  the  border  the  customs  officials 
don  t ask  whether  you  have  a gun  or  any  other  weapon,  all 


they  want  to  know  is  whether  and  what  kind  of  literature 
there  is  in  your  suitcase.  They  are  especially  concerned  about 
keeping  out  Bibles.  Why  are  they  so  afraid  of  the  Bible? 

With  the  help  of  their  guns  and  the  severe  winter  they  beat 
back  Napoleon  in  1812.  With  guns  they  beat  back  Hitler  s 
troops  from  the  gates  of  Stalingrad  in  1943.  But  how  will  they 
fight  the  Word?!  What  good  are  guns  against  the  Word, 
against  ideas? — Peter  J.  Dyck,  Director  of  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  ^ 

Wit  and  wisdom 

An  American  on  safari  in  Africa  got  lost  in  the  jungle.  He 
found  an  abandoned  hut  and  survived  until  a search  party 
found  him. 

“ Who  s there?”  he  said,  when  they  arrived  at  the  entrance. 

“The  Red  Cross.  ” 

“I’m  sorry,  ” he  replied  weakly,  “I  gave  at  the  office.” — 
Bruce  Larson 

o o o 

A man  won  $25,000  and  was  asked  what  he  would  do  with 
the  money.  He  said  it  would  probably  all  go  to  charity.  The 
audience  applauded  and  the  band  broke  into  “For  He’s  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow.  ” Someone  asked  his  wife  if  she  approved 
and  she  replied,  “Of  course.  My  name  is  Charity. 
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Menno's  opinion 


Pages  87  to  89  of  the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  1976  edition, 
are  studded  with  the  names  of  Mennonite  potentates.  Similar 
to  Who’s  Who  in  America,  it  lists  the  powers  that  be  among 
the  sons  of  Menno.  A number  are  listed  twice,  some  more,  a 
few  dancing  across  the  2Vz  pages  five  and  six  times.  If  they 
were  all  assembled  in  one  spot,  it  could  well  set  a Guinness 
record  for  the  massing  of  Mennonite  brainpower.  The  assem- 
blage is  so  titanic  that  undoubtedly  in  the  minutes  of  the 
various  boards,  committees,  councils,  ministries,  etc.,  it  is  for- 
bidden that  more  than  a dozen  of  those  so  listed  be  ticketed 
on  the  same  plane  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise,  if  more  were 
jetting  about,  and  disaster  struck,  the  entire  denomination 
might  be  set  back  a century  or  so. 

I am  certain  that  in  any  organization,  we  need  organiza- 
tion. An  army  needs  a general  and  a military  staff.  A school 
needs  a principal  and  some  office  workers.  Most  companies 
have  a board  of  directors.  Even  Moses  in  Exodus  18  seemed 
to  require  a number  of  lower  judges  while  he  handled  only 
those  cases  that  filtered  up  to  the  supreme  court.  Un- 
doubtedly the  sons  of  Menno  are  either  too  large  today  or  too 
frisky  to  be  handled  by  a single  Daniel  Kauffman  or  John  F. 
Funk.  So  we  delegate  the  power  to  and  throughout  the  elect. 

Now  Menno  B.  Hurd  is  a serf  and  frankly  content  to  follow 
the  plow,  to  occasionally  clean  out  the  stable  below.  I have  no 
longing  for  grapes,  either  sweet  or  sour.  I am  content  to  be  at 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  I like  the  company  I find  here. 
Frankly,  heights  bother  me,  and  to  rest  on  the  pinnacle  like 
Brother  Chairman  Edward  B.  Stoltzfus  would  merely  ac- 
celerate the  vertigo  of  old  age. 

But  I am  concerned  about  one  thing,  much  more 
concerned  about  it  than  either  the  quality  or  quantity  at  the 
top  of  the  Menno  stack.  It  is  not  too  difficult  for  things  to 
filter  down  from  the  hierarchy  above.  Articles  and  position 
papers,  brochures  and  releases  find  me  wherever  I am  at  and 
I am  pierced  through  many  times  with  bulletlike  field  notes 
and  church  bulletin  inserts.  The  lines  of  communication 


downward  are  deeply  channeled  and  so  ingeniously  fissured 
that  each  son  of  Menno’s  cup  is  full  and  running  over  with 
verbiage.  I am  denominationally  well  informed,  occasionally 
inundated. 

My  question  is  in  regard  to  communication  the  other  way. 
For  example,  how  does  the  eighteen-member  Mennonite 
Church  General  Board  hear  a squeak  from  the  grass-roots?  I 
pick  on  them  only  because  they  grace  the  middle  of  page  87 
of  that  Yearbook,  sixteen  men  and  two  women,  all  of  them  of 
good  repute,  authors,  professors,  administrators,  shining 
lights  of  various  hues  and  intensities,  obviously  all  of  them 
rather  bright.  But  do  they  know  that  I am  down  here  at  the 
base  of  the  pyramid?  And  do  they  know  what  I want,  what  I 
need,  the  cry  of  my  heart?  There  are  churches  listed  in  that 
same  Yearbook  with  memberships  of  1,  of  2,  of  5,  of  10.  How 
can  we  be  heard,  the  Blooming  Glens  in  miniature?  Do  we 
matter?  How  loud  is  the  single  voice,  how  does  the  mini-con- 
gregation become  audible? 

Now  I know  that  the  sons  of  Menno  again  will  swarm  this 
summer  in  Colorado.  And  I understand  that  delegates  will 
come  from  across  the  country,  duly  enfranchised,  the  elected 
gathering  with  the  elect.  But  I still  ask,  “Could  I be  heard? 

At  Estes  Park  there  will  be  the  pressure  of  time,  commit- 
tees to  report,  papers  to  be  read,  budgets  to  be  passed.  The 
flow  is  downward,  outward,  not  upward,  inward.  Could  a lay 
person  buck  the  tide?  So  I wistfully  wonder,  “If  the  Lord 
would  speak  to  me,  how  would  you  on  pages  87-89  of  the 
Mennonite  Yearbook  know  it?” 

Perhaps  I worry  about  nothing.  Perhaps  the  top  samples 
the  base  without  our  being  conscious  of  it.  Perhaps  our 
squeaks  filter  up  to  the  top,  osmosis-like  through  other 
agencies  listed  beyond  pages  87-89.  Perhaps  our  pulses  are 
being  counted  by  remote  control.  Perhaps  the  General 
Assembly  that  assembles  will  be  so  cosmopolitan  it  will  even 
represent  those  of  us  who  plow  and  pitchfork  below. 

Fine.  I just  wondered. — Menno  B.  Hurd  ^ 
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Concerned  About 
World  Hunger 
This  Christmas? 


Most  families  are  becoming  like  Denise’s — conscious 
of  how  much  they  have  and  how  little  there  is  for  so 
many  in  the  world.  So  they  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  They  traveled  to  Africa  to  help  raise  food  to 
feed  the  starving  people  of  Chad.  The  reader  gets  a 
firsthand  view  of  another  culture,  gets  involved  in  a re- 
bellion, a plane  crash,  and,  of  course,  the  Sahel 
drought.  Help  your  children  become  conscious  and 
concerned  this  holiday  season.  Ages  9 to  14. 


African  Adventure 

by  Marian  Hostetler 

Hardcover/$3.50 

Kivar/$2.50 


This  holiday,  help  your  family  celebrate  in  a creative, 
caring  manner — and  eat  with  joy! 


The  regenerate  use 
eating,  drinking 

clothing,  and  shelter 
with  thanks  giving 
to  support  their  own  lives 
and  to  the  free  service 
of  their  neighbor 
according  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord. 

— Menno  Simons 


Western  abundance  and  world  need 
demand  creative  and  responsible 
cooking  and  eating.  Responsible 
cooking  is  using  what  you  have  in 
cheap  abundance  rather  than  de- 
manding variety  while  things  go  to 
waste.  Doris  Longacre  has  developed 
a cookbook  that  not  only  encourages 
responsible  cooking  and  eating,  but  is 
a practical  manual  on  achieving  it. 

More-With-Less  Cookbook 

Ringbound/$4.95 

Available  at  your  local  bookstore 

Herald  Press 

Scottdale,  PA  15683 
Kitchener,  ON  N2G  4M5 


More-with-Less 

Cookbook 


A sense 
of  freedom 


Following  this  he  was  conference  secretary  for  South  Central 
Conference  and  the  last  executive  secretary  of  Mennonite 
General  Conference.  From  1972  to  1976  he  served  as 
associate  secretary  for  Evangelism,  Leadership,  and  Con- 
gregational Planning  with  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

In  April  1975  Howard  began  to  experience  severe  and  un- 
predictable lower  back  pains.  About  eight  months  later,  after 
numerous  tests,  doctors  discovered  a tumor  embedded  in  his 
left  hip,  quite  inaccessible  to  either  biopsy  or  surgery.  On 
February  14,  1976,  Howard  began  a full  disability  leave  of 
absence. 

In  the  intervening  months  Howard  has  been  called  on  by  a 
number  of  congregations  and  groups  to  share  concerning  his 
spiritual  pilgrimage  and  recent  experiences.  As  his  health 
permits,  Howard  has  complied.  On  July  28  he  gave  his 
testimony  in  a chapel  service  at  Greencroft  Center,  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  He  chose  to  share  by  way  of  an  unrehearsed  in- 
terview-style format  in  which  he  shared  his  pilgrimage, 
followed  by  a focus  on  recent  experiences.  Howard  was  inter- 
viewed by  Dorsa  J.  Mishler,  Personnel  Secretary  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions.  This  article  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
latter  portion  of  that  chapel  service. 

Dorsa  Mishler:  Howard,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  will- 
ingness to  share  what  you’re  sharing  with  us  today  because  I 
feel  that  you  have  some  very  significant  things  to  say  to  us. 
You  have  had  a very  full  life,  Howard,  but  now  you  are 
considered  fully  disabled.  What  is  God  saying  to  you  in  this 
experience? 

Howard  Zehr:  Being  disabled  puts  one  in  a category  all  its 
own.  It  is  something  entirely  different  from  retirement.  I 
think  I probably  had  a little  taste  of  retirement  when  I con- 
cluded my  work  with  Mennonite  General  Conference  in 
1972.  Disability  is  something  entirely  different.  Because 
retirement,  well  . . . here’s  Paul  Bender.  He  retired  and  look 
how  many  more  jobs  he’s  taken  on.  John  Mosemann  retired 


by  Howard  J.  Zehr 
as  interviewed  by  Dorsa  J.  Mishler 


and  he’s  taking  on  several  jobs. 

DM:  A.  J.  Metzler.  . . . 

HZ:  A.  J.  Metzler  has  taken  on  many,  many  jobs.  But  I 
don’t  have  the  option  of  taking  other  jobs  because  I’m  just 
not  able  to.  Disabled.  And  my  situation  is  unpredictable. 
Some  days  I might  feel  pretty  good  and  I almost  feel  guilty — 
wonder  why  in  the  world  I ean’t  carry  a full-time  job.  But  it 
isn’t  long  until  I’m  quite  the  other  way.  I have  some  pain 
most  of  the  time,  except  when  I take  medication. 

During  the  1975  Thanksgiving  season,  I believe  it  was,  I 
became  newly  aware  of  the  song  “My  God,  I Thank  Thee.  ” 
That  was  shortly  after  I knew  the  diagnosis  was  cancer.  I 
especially  noted  the  third  verse:  “I  thank  Thee  more  that  all 
our  joy  is  touched  with  pain;  that  shadows  fall  on  brightest 
hours,  that  thorns  remain,  so  that  earth’s  bliss  may  be  our 
guide,  and  not  our  chain.  ” Since  I’ve  been  living  with  this  af- 
fliction, I feel  a greater  sense  of  freedom  than  I have  in  all  my 
life.  I don’t  know  exactly  how  to  explain  it,  but  I have  a 
freedom  from  fears,  I have  a freedom  from  anxieties.  I’m  just 
free. 

I think  it’s  explained  by  Elisabeth  Ktlbler-Ross’  book.  On 
Death  and  Dying.  She  says  we  haven’t  learned  to  live  until 
we  have  come  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  our  own 
death.  When  we  can  do  that,  then  we  have  learned  to  live. 
And  I want  to  strongly  affirm  that  this  is  what  I experience. 
It’s  only  as  we  learn  to  do  what  Jesus  says,  “Come  and  die;  in 
so  doing,  you  learn  to  live.  ” You  have  the  fullness  of  life 
when  you’re  willing  to  die.  I knew  throughout  my  lifetime 
that  I hadn’t  really  faced  that  because  I still  had  a lot  of 
anxieties,  and  there  were  some  things  I wasn’t  quite  ready  to 
deal  with.  But  when  I faced  the  possibility  of  my  own  death, 
it  freed  me.  I feel  like  a person  who  has  been  set  free. 

DM:  Was  this  an  automatic  thing,  that  just  im- 
mediately . . .? 

HZ:  No,  it  has  been  a growing  thing.  There  have  been 
persons  who  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  me  through  this 
experience,  and  I think  it’s  worthy  of  public  mention:  my 
wife,  Edna  (her  gracious  spirit,  her  helpfulness);  my  brother 
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Harold  Bauman,  who  is  most  sensitive;  my  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  offices  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries  who  have  really  supported  me;  Southside  Fellow- 
ship, which  has  been  tremendous. 

I don’t  very  often  suggest  that  people  read  what  I write, 
but  here’s  a time  I’d  recommend  that  you  read  my  article  in 
the  July  issue  of  Sharing  magazine.  I had  entitled  it  some- 
thing different,  but  they  put  it,  “I  Have  Been  111  and  You 
Helped  Me.  ” I’d  like  to  have  you  read  that  because  I believe 
we  do  have  a loving,  caring  church.  I won’t  let  anybody  tell 
me  that  the  Mennonite  Church  isn’t  evangelistic.  I think  it’s 
one  of  the  most  evangelistic  churches  in  existence  because  of 
the  hind  of  evangelism,  the  kind  of  authenticity  and  caring  it 
has  in  its  evangelism.  I’ve  found  this  caring  demonstrated  in 
my  experience. 

DM:  This  growing  experience  of  losing  yourself,  I guess,  it 
was  a growing  spiritufl/ experience.  . . .? 

HZ:  Right.  The  very  week  that  I was  to  start  undergoing 
chemotherapy  treatments  I was  home  alone.  And  the  scene 
we  have  from  our  living  room  is  Prairie  Street  cemetery.  I 
took  my  Bible  and  opened  it  to  John  8 where  Jesus  said,  “ He 
that  believeth  on  me  shall  not  see  death.  ” I could  look  at 
those  old  tombstones  and  say  that  I have  a faith  which  defies 
any  power  you  might  have!  I could  say  that,  yes,  I may  be  out 
there  before  I thought  I would  be,  but  only  my  body  will  be 
there;  I will  never  be  there.  Because  “I  know  whom  I have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I’ve  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day.  ” 

I told  a seminar  group  the  other  day  that  the  phoniness 
that  I may  have  carried  in  some  of  my  preaching  and  living  is 
pretty  well  gone.  I feel  a purification,  a sanctification  of  life 
that  has  been  happening  through  all  this  because  I’ve  been 
brought  nearer  to  God — now  that  I see  the  curtain  that’s  go- 
ing to  fall. 

DM:  I’d  like  to  be  sure  I understand  what  you  meant  when 
you  said  “the  phoniness  ” back  there. 

HZ:  Well,  I don  t feel  I was  authentic  as  a person.  I think 
some  of  my  preaching  had  kind  of  a shallow  ring  at  times  be- 
cause I didn’t  really  experience  my  message  as  deeply  as  I 
should  have. 

DM:  But  probably  as  deeply  as  you  could  have  at  that 
point. 

HZ:  Yes 

DM:  We  do  appreciate  your  sharing  with  us  in  this  way, 
Howard.  It  may  not  have  been  easy  for  you.  I know  the 
experience  is  not  easy.  But  this  way  we  can  walk  with  you  a 
bit  more  fully,  with  more  understanding,  and  more  as 
brothers  and  sisters. 

HZ:  I appreciate  that  very  much.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  move 
out  of  the  office  here  at  Greencroft  Center — the  finest  office 
I’ve  had  in  all  my  life.  I was  there  only  a few  months.  In  fact, 
all  the  time  I was  there  I had  pain.  It  wasn’t  easy  at  all.  But 
it’s  marvelous  what  you  can  do  when  the  Lord  walks  with 
you,  and  when  you  have  brothers  and  sisters  around  you  to 
support  you.  The  reality  of  Moses’  words  to  Israel,  “As  thy 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be,”  have  become  real  to  me.  I 
believe  the  Scriptures  come  alive  as  we  experience  them. 


The  letter 
I didn't  send 

In  the  Gospel  Herald  of  November  2 you  wrote  about  our 
church’s  dilemma  in  finances  and  invited  responses  from  the 
readers. 

“Good,  ” I said  to  myself,  “this  is  the  opportunity  I have 
been  waiting  for  to  make  some  cogent  observations  about  our 
church’s  program.”  I dashed  off  a letter  listing  four  causes 
why  the  money  doesn’t  reach:  I.  We  have  expanded  our 
program  far  too  fast.  2.  Our  administration  has  mushroomed 
with  a plethora  of  secretaries.  3.  We  have  escalated  salaries 
until  there  is  no  element  of  sacrifice  left.  4.  Our  results  do  not 
measure  up  to  denominations  that  give  more  room  to  the 
work  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

My  solution  was  to  1.  Reduce  program  2.  Cut  staff  3. 
Reexamine  salary  scales  4.  Teach  Christian  stewardship  more 
vigorously  and  5.  Open  ourselves  more  to  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I had  really  diagnosed  the  situation  well  and  had  recom- 
mended workable  solutions.  But  then  I laid  the  letter  aside 
for  a day  or  two  which  is  really  a sound  practice  when  one  has 
expressed  himself  a bit  critically. 

In  the  meantime  we  got  company  from  Canada.  We 
entertained  them  by  taking  them  to  Greencroft  Center  in 
Elkhart  to  see  the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries,  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  and  the  Mennonite  Board  of 
Education.  Then  we  took  them  to  Oaklawn  Psychiatric 
Center,  Tudor  Village,  Bethany  Christian  High  School, 
Goshen  College,  Mennonite  Mutual  Aid,  and  Greencroft 
Villa  in  Goshen. 

The  efficiency  of  the  organization  of  these  operations  and 
the  apparent  dedication  of  the  persons  working  in  them 
somehow  took  the  edge  off  my  “valid  ” criticisms.  All  over  the 
Goshen  and  Elkhart  area  were  abundant  evidences  of  Men- 
nonite affluence.  Then  I remembered  that  all  our  combined 
giving  to  charitable  causes  only  amounted  to  about  half  of 
our  tithe. 

Now,  mind  you,  maybe  there  is  still  some  validity  to  my 
four  points  of  diagnosis  and  my  five  points  of  remedy,  but  I 
am  too  embarrassed  to  send  the  letter  out  of  our  setting  in 
northern  Indiana.  In  addition  I also  live  in  a glass  house  (rais- 
ing funds  for  Bethany  Christian  High  School).  Anyway  I 
never  did  send  that  letter  to  the  editor. — Roy  S.  Koch 


December  7, 1976 
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A treasure  in  earthen  vessels: 
the  church  in  the  USSR 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series 
of  articles  by  five  persons  who  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October.  The  next  article 
will  be  "Women  in  the  Soviet  Union”  by 
LaVema  Klwvenstein. 

Visiting  Baptist  and  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a rich  spiritual 
experience.  The  standing-room-only  ser- 
vices, the  enthusiastic  but  doleful  singing, 
the  earnest  beseeching  of  God’s  direction 
and  blessing  in  prayer,  and  the  Bible- 
centered  preaching  all  demonstrate  the  vital 
faith  of  the  congregations. 

Although  no  accurate  figures  are  availa- 
ble, about  30  million  Orthodox  persons  par- 
ticipate regularly  in  the  liturgy  and  three 
million  Protestants,  among  them  registered 
and  unregistered  Baptists  and  Church  Men- 
nonites,  Pentecostals,  Lutherans,  Men- 
nonite Brethren,  Seventh-day  Adventists, 
and  other  small  groups  attend  services 
weekly  or  more  often. 

Against  this  background  there  is  another 
painful  reality.  Although  the  constitution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  guarantees  religious 
liberty  and  separation  of  church  and  state, 
dozens  of  devout  Christians  are  in  prison  for 
running  afoul  of  the  multitude  of  laws  regu- 
lating religious  activities.  Moscow  has  only 
one  church  building  for  each  150,000 
people.  The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Alma 
Ata  may  soon  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for 
a new  housing  development.  Church  build- 
ings are  permitted  only  in  difficult-to-reach 
parts  of  town. 

Encounter  with  the  Church.  The  Apostle 
Paul  describes  the  church  not  only  as  a 
“treasure  ’ but  as  a body  with  many 
members.  And  so  for  twenty  years  Men- 
nonites  and  the  AUCECB  have  been  visit- 
ing each  other  to  demonstrate  the  solidarity 
of  the  church  which  transcends  political,  lin- 
guistic, and  ideological  boundaries. 

The  Baptist  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  particularly  in  the  Ukraine  in- 
cludes many  congregations  of  Mennonite 
Brethren  background.  According  to  Baptist 
superintendents  Melnickov  and  Duk- 
howchenko,  Mennonites  provided  the  first 
church  music  with  a system  of  notation,  Bi- 
bles, religious  literature,  and  a model  of 
church  life  that  the  Baptists  have  not  forgot- 
ten. 

Our  five-person  Mennonite  Central  Com- 


mittee group  joined  in  worship  and  praise  in 
eighteen  services  in  eleven  different  con- 
gregations. We  gave  greetings  from  Men- 
nonites of  North  America  and  received  en- 
thusiastic thank-yous.  We  preached  sermons 
emphasizing  Christian  faithfulness  and  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  reported  on  the 
work  of  God  in  our  churches.  Participating 
in  a four-hour-long  Harvest  Festival  on  Sun- 
day, Oct.  17,  which  culminated  in  a con- 
gregational meal  together,  was  a high  point 
of  celebration. 

We  saw  one  of  the  eight  new  congrega- 
tions around  Moscow  and  felt  the  pulse  of 
Kiev  where  100  baptisms  have  occurred  this 
year.  We  were  sometimes  concerned  about 
congregations  almost  always  made  up  of  two 
thirds  women  and  sometimes  largely  of  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  persons.  But  the  young 
pastors  and  youth  choirs  suggest  a new 
generation  is  rising  rapidly. 

We  heard  the  concerns  of  the  church — 
the  urge  of  German  communicants,  who 
often  represent  the  backbone  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  emigrate;  the  fear  of  some  Uk- 
rainian churches  over  the  charismatic  im- 
pulse and  the  pain  over  schism.  Much  of  the 
leadership  of  the  AUCECB  now  recognizes 
that  the  dissent  which  developed  after  1963 
legitimately  protested  a too-ready  accep- 
tance of  state  restrictions.  But  now  that  this 
has  been  accepted  and  forgiveness 
requested,  how  can  reconciliation  be  ef- 
fected? 

We  explored  means  for  North  American 
Mennonites  and  Russian  Baptists  and  Men- 
nonites to  expand  their  relationships.  We 
asked  about  Soviet  young  persons  spending 
either  a year  or  a January  term  in  our 
colleges  and  seminaries;  North  American 
resource  persons  helping  in  their  cor- 
respondence school;  Soviet  young  people 
working  on  international  development 
projects  under  MCC;  the  sending  of  Bibles 
and/or  hymnbooks  to  the  AUCECB. 

Encounter  with  the  State:  We  were 
disappointed  to  have  our  visas  to  Frunze 
and  Novosibirsk  canceled  without  explana- 
tion. Our  visit  to  congregations  made  up 
largely  of  Mennonites  in  Uzum  Agach  and 
Issick  apparently  required  strenuous  ne- 
gotiation on  the  part  of  our  Baptist  host.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  meetings  with  dissenting 
Baptists  and  Church  Mennonites  but  these 


were  not  arranged. 

As  both  a religious  and  an  ethnic 
minority,  Mennonites  continue  to  suffer  de- 
privation, especially  those  not  part  of  a 
registered  church.  The  departure  of  twenty 
German  families,  several  of  them  Men- 
nonite, on  the  same  flight  on  which  we  left 
the  Soviet  Union  was  a poignant  reminder 
of  this. 

Before  going  to  the  Soviet  Union,  friends 
there  had  encouraged  us  to  visit  with 
representatives  of  the  Council  on  Religious 
Affairs.  In  spite  of  our  concern  not  to  be  out- 
side meddlers,  we  did  meet  with  a local 
representative  in  Odessa  and  with  the  First 
Deputy  Minister  Victor  Titov  in  Moscow. 
Both  conversations  ran  for  more  than  two 
hours. 

In  Odessa  our  discussions  focused  on  the 
requirement  for  churches  to  register  and 
how  this  inhibited  religious  freedom.  In 
Moscow  Titov,  who  had  had  considerable 
contact  with  Western  churchmen,  accepted 
from  us  a list  of  189  religious  prisoners.  Ac- 
cording to  him  all  of  them  had  broken  the 
law.  Titov  was  correct,  however,  in  pointing 
out  that  Russian  evangelicals  have  had 
greater  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
under  the  autocratic  Orthodox  state  of  the 
Czars  before  1917. 

With  the  Deputy  Minister  we  explored 
the  possibilities  of  sending  the  AUCECB  10, 
000  Bibles  and  of  an  exchange  of  persons. 
He  advised  us  to  wait  on  the  Bibles  until 
needs  are  assessed  following  the  distribution 
of  the  Jubilee  edition  being  published  in  the 
USSR  this  year.  He  similarly  encouraged  the 
church  to  utilize  existing  government-to- 
government  exchanges  in  agriculture  and 
education.  We  emphasized  that  we  were 
interested  in  a church-to-church  relation- 
ship. 

The  church  leaders  in  Odessa  and 
Moscow  seemed  pleased  with  these  en- 
counters. Our  expression  of  concern  helps 
them  recognize  that  the  universal  church 
does  stand  with  them  in  the  struggle.  I will 
never  forget  the  smile  of  satisfaction  on  one 
man’s  face  as  he  rubbed  his  heart,  saying 
that  our  words  to  the  official  expressed  his 
soul’s  desire. — John  A.  Lapp,  dean  of 
Goshen  College. 

Hershberger^  Shantz 
visitors-in-residence 
at  Associated  Seminaries 

Howard  Hershberger,  of  Hesston,  Kan.,  and 
Milo  Shantz,  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont.,  both 
professional  businessmen,  spent  the  week  of 
Nov.  8-12  as  visitors-in-residence  on  the 
campus  of  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

“Business  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  ” 
was  the  topic  for  consideration  in  this  week- 
long  program.  Hershberger,  currently  direc- 
tor of  finance  and  development  at  Hesston 
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Left  to  right:  Milo  Shantz,  Howard 

Hershberger,  and  Joe  Hertzler,  AMBS  adminis- 
trative vice-president. 


(Kan.)  College,  reviewed  the  relationship  of 
the  businessman  to  his  work  world  and  the 
church.  He  feels  business  tends  to  be  more 
“realistic  in  dealing  with  people  and  their 
level  of  performance,”  than  is  sometimes 
true  in  the  church. 

Milo  Shantz,  chairman  of  Mennonite 
Economic  Development  Associates  and 
known  most  recently  for  opening  the  Stone 
Crock  Restaurant  in  St.  Jacobs,  also 
contributed  to  the  program  designed  to 
broaden  students’  perspectives  through  dis- 
cussion of  business  options  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

^Xaring  community''  goal 
of  Kitchener  congregation 

First  Mennonite  Church  in  Kitchener,  Ont., 
desires  to  be  a caring  community,  alive  in 
Christ.  Harold  Bauman  from  Mennonite 
Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  spent  eight  days  with  us  from 
Oct.  24  to  31,  enabling  us  more  effectively 
to  become  that  caring  community. 

“What  does  it  mean  to  be  God’s  people?  ” 
was  the  first  topic  discussed. 

Harold  spent  two  evenings  discussing 
with  us  the  role  of  small  groups  within  the 
congregation.  Some  necessary  elements  of 
small-group  life  are  regular  attendance, 
preparation  of  mind  and  spirit,  confi- 
dentiality, honesty — all  under  the  rule  of 
Christ. 

The  gifts  of  everyone  can  be  released  and 
used. 

Two  evenings  were  spent  discussing  the 
renewing  power  of  the  Spirit  and  the  impact 
of  the  charismatic  movement  on  the  life  of 
the  church.  We  were  impressed  with  the 
need  to  recognize  and  yield  to  Christ’s  lord- 
ship — so  that  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  can  be 
experienced,  evidenced  by  submission  to 
one  another  in  love,  and  by  growth  in 
spiritual  victory.  We  were  able  to  under- 
stand the  charismatic  movement  more  fully 
as  Harold  gave  us  the  historical  setting  and 
the  roots  of  the  movement. 

Sunday  morning  we  looked  at  “body  life” 
and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  key  to 
“something  more  ” begins  in  each  of  us.  Are 


we  available?  To  each  is  given  a gift,  not  for 
an  ego  trip,  but  to  build  the  whole  group  in 
the  common  faith — sharing,  loving,  affirm- 
ing one  another.  Leaders  are  to  equip  the 
believers  to  exercise  their  gifts. 

Sunday  night  we  asked  the  question:  How 
do  I become  a caring  person?  “Receive  ye 
one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  you  to 
the  glory  of  God.  ” See  Romans  15:1-13.  We 
must  accept  one  another,  then  build  rela- 
tionships, having  faith  that  growth  will 
follow. 

Finally,  Harold  shared  a brief  outline  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  Christian  life. 

— Irene  L.  Fretz  of  First  Mennonite, 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Rhodesian  young  people 
calling  for  justice^ 

Khumalo 

In  dealing  with  questions  about  social  in- 
justice and  the  peace  witness,  the  church’s 
perspective  must  be  shaped  by  Scripture, 
said  Philemon  Khumalo,  bishop  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  in  Rhodesia. 
During  a Nov.  12  visit  to  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  headquarters  in  Akron,  Pa.,  by 
Bishop  Khumalo  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  the 
bishop  discussed  that  agency’s  involvement 
in  Rhodesia  as  well  as  issues  surrounding  the 
move  to  majority  rule. 


Bishop  Philemon  Khumalo  and  his  wife,  Joyce, 
of  the  Rhodesian  Brethren  in  Christ  Church. 


The  people  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
Church  in  Rhodesia  are  certainly  on  the  side 
of  majority  rule  and  equal  rights  for  all,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Khumalo.  When  other 
Rhodesian  churches  have  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  social  injustices,  however,  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  has  been  silent, 
he  said.  Young  people  are  becoming  more 
vocal  than  the  older  ones,  and  some 
Brethren  in  Christ  members  have  been 
detained  for  declaring  their  opposition  to 
the  white  minority  government. 

Bishop  Khumalo  expressed  a desire  that 
the  Central  Committee  become  involved  in 
Rhodesia  in  development  work.  Develop- 
ment work  is  part  of  the  whole  gospel  that 
the  church  preaches,  he  felt,  because  it 
helps  the  people  to  help  themselves.  During 


the  difficult  period  of  the  change  in  govern- 
ment, development  assistance  as  well  as  re- 
construction aid  may  become  more 
necessary. 

Repeat  for  men 
on  wheels 

The  Greater  Fulton  County  (Ohio)  Men’s 
Bike  Trip  has  become  a highlight  of  the 
Out-Spokin’  biking  season.  The  trip  origi- 
nated in  1973  when  John  Schrock  and  11 
other  Fulton  County  men  decided  to  try  a 
weekend  biking  retreat.  Since  then,  the  trip 
has  expanded  to  this  year’s  35  bikers  who 
spent  Sept.  17-19  biking  in  Holmes,  Tus- 
carawas, and  Wayne  counties  in  Ohio. 

“These  guys  were  so  excited  about  this 
trip  that  they  began  recruiting  all  their 
friends  and  relatives,  ” laughed  Jerry  Miller, 
Out-Spokin’  director.  “In  fact,  this  year  the 
trip  included  men  from  Kokomo  and 
Goshen,  Ind.,  and  VSers  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
ranging  in  age  from  17  to  60.  ” 

The  trip  was  exciting,  fun,  and  relaxing 
with  a good  spiritual  dimension.  Devotions, 
led  by  Clayton  Bender,  Maumee,  Ohio, 
centered  on  2 Timothy  and  building  rela- 
tionships. The  group  was  enthused  about 
their  opportunity  to  share  and  sing  with  a 
United  Methodist  congregation  who 
allowed  the  bikers  to  camp  on  their  church 
grounds. 

“The  weekend  was  really  a refresher,  ” 
said  Jerry.  “We  had  some  pretty  intense  dis- 
cussions, but  could  also  clown  around  and 
relax  together.  A lot  of  the  relationships 
built  here  get  carried  back  home  to  working 
places  and  families.  ” 

The  group  will  be  together  again  in 
November  for  an  evening  of  showing  slides 
and  reliving  the  summer’s  biking  exper- 
ience. 

Out-Spokin’  is  sponsored  by  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  through  its 
Relief  and  Service  Division. 

Canadian  economist 
visits  African  projects 

G.  Gustav  van  Beers,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  in  Ontario,  will  visit  several  African 
countries  from  November  to  March.  During 
his  time  in  East  Africa,  Upper  Volta, 
Botswana,  and  the  Transkei,  van  Beers  will 
meet  with  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
agriculturists  and  development  workers  to 
view  and  discuss  programs  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Van  Beers,  who  spent  four  years  as  a 
socioeconomic  development  planner  on  the 
island  of  Irian  Barat,  Indonesia,  hopes  both 
to  study  and  advise  development  projects 
and  to  gain  a broadened  understanding  of 
problems  and  needs  of  Third  World  coun- 
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Academic  hall  inaugurated  at  Conrad  Grebel 


Oct.  24,  Conrad  Grebel  College  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Waterloo,  Ont., 
inaugurated  its  academic  hall  with 
representatives  from  the  three-conference 
constituency  in  attendance.  Frank  H.  Epp 
had  the  opening  and  note  of  welcome.  Epp 
is  president  of  the  college. 

The  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the 


hall  were  held  last  year  on  Nov.  10. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  hall  was  $1,030, 
000.  It  is  being  funded  over  a five-year  pe- 
riod as  follows:  $500,000  by  sponsoring 
conferences;  $150,000  by  board,  faculty, 
staff,  and  alumni;  $286,500  from  college 
reserves  and  sale  of  college  house;  and  $93, 
500  to  be  raised. 


and  provide  ongoing  group  experiences  for 
people  with  common  concerns:  adolescent, 
marital,  senior  citizen,  and  pastor  groups. 

A program  will  be  developed  for  training 
ministers  and  other  interested  persons  in 
counseling.  Initial  emphasis  will  be  on 
workshops  and  other  group  experiences  for 
pastors. 

A two-bedroom  apartment  with 
kitehenette  will  function  for  the  con- 
venience of  visiting  missionaries  and 
ministers,  and  for  the  pastor’s  family  on 
weekends  while  the  pastor  is  counseling. 

Tom  Zeager,  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent and  longtime  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, traced  the  history  of  the  Cedar 
Hill  congregation  from  its  origin  as  a Sun- 
day school  sponsored  by  the  Good’s  church 
in  1935  until  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent congregation  in  1970.  Enos  Martin 
and  Marvin  Beachy  were  both  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  this  congregation  in  1975. 

Bishop  Melvin  Delp,  Baltimore,  Md., 
brought  the  dedication  message.  Russell 
Baer,  bishop  of  the  Elizabethtown  district, 
led  in  the  dedicatory  responsive  reading. 
Marvin  Beachy,  one  of  the  pastors,  served  as 
the  moderator. 


tries.  An  advocate  of  controlled  economic 
growth  in  industrialized  societies,  van  Beers 
is  an  adviser  to  the  World  Bank  and  a 
consultant  for  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency. 

During  his  visit  to  Upper  Volta,  van  Beers 
will  work  with  persons  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Department  of  the  University  of 
Ouagadougou.  In  Kenya  and  Tanzania  he 
will  contact  various  agencies  and  programs. 
Observation  and  study  of  the  ujamaa 
villages,  the  Tanzanian  model  for  village 
development,  will  be  of  primary  interest. 

Van  Beers  will  concentrate  his  efforts  in 
Botswana  particularly  on  MCC  projects.  Six 
agricultural  and  development  volunteers 
there  are  working  on  production  of  a toolbar 
drawn  by  two  rather  than  the  traditional  14 
oxen,  a nethouse  gardening  project,  and  a 
canning  project. 

Following  contacts  with  the  Transkei 
Council  of  Churches  by  Swaziland  country 
representative  Don  Nissly,  van  Beers  has 
been  invited  to  do  a survey  of  all  develop- 
ment efforts  now  in  operation  or  projected 
in  that  country  by  the  TCC.  The  Transkei, 
which  received  its  independence  from  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  on  Oct.  26,  has 
gained  almost  no  support  from  the  world 
community  or  international  agencies,  who 
fear  that  any  assistance  would  be  viewed  as 
approval  of  the  South  African  policy  of 
apartheid  or  separate  development  of  the 
races. 

Because  MCC  is  totally  opposed  to  this 
policy  of  separate  development,  it  regards 
the  independence  of  the  Transkei  as  false, 
serving  only  to  maintain  advantage  for 
South  Afriea’s  white  minority.  However,  as 


a church  agency  committed  to  meeting 
needs  regardless  of  political  boundaries, 
MCC  feels  it  must  be  responsive  to  appeals 
for  assistance  such  as  the  invitation  to 
Professor  van  Beers  from  fellow  Christians 
in  the  Transkei. 

After  his  year’s  sabbatical,  van  Beers  will 
return  to  Guelph  University,  where  he  is 
leading  a drive  to  set  up  a rural  develop- 
ment training  program  for  Third  World 
leaders. 

Multipurpose  center 
dedicated,  E-town 

Approximately  300  people  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  Cedar  Hill  Mennonite 
Church  Center,  near  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  on 
Nov.  7. 

Enos  Martin,  MD,  one  of  the  pastors  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center,  Penn 
State  University,  Hershey,  outlined  the 
proposed  functions  of  the  Center.  He  stated 
that  this  building  will  serve  the  Cedar  Hill 
congregation  and  community  and  the 
church  at  large  as  a center  for  worship, 
fellowship,  Christian  education,  counseling, 
and  training  in  counseling.  The  auditorium 
has  a seating  capacity  of  140.  A fellowship 
area  with  a fireplace  as  the  focal  point  will 
serve  for  small-group  meetings  and  fellow- 
ship meals. 

Several  rooms  are  especially  designed  for 
use  in  counseling  and  training  in  counseling. 
The  counseling  program  will  focus  on  help- 
ing people  maintain  good  emotional  health 


Reaching  out  to  Orientals 

Discussion  has  begun  on  starting  new 
churches  in  North  America  among  people  of 
Asian  background. 

A group  of  thirteen  Mennonite  Church 
and  General  Conference  Mennonite  home 
mission  administrators,  mission  eommittee 
representatives,  former  Asia  missionaries, 
and  people  of  Chinese  background  met  on 
Nov.  12  and  13  in  Chicago  to  talk  about 
Oriental  ministries. 

The  group  drew  up  no  proposals,  but 
shared  information  on  Asians  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  and  Canada  and  agreed  that 
the  conferences  should  encourage  Cau- 
casian congregations  to  be  in  dialogue  with 
nearby  Oriental  congregations. 

One  such  dialogue  is  already  taking  place 
in  Winnipeg,  where  the  Bethel  Mennonite 
Church  has  offered  the  use  of  its  building  to 
an  Oriental  student  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  led  by  Jonathan 
Chen,  a former  Mennonite  pastor  in 
Taiwan. 

Palmer  Becker,  who  attended  the  consul- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  General  Conference’s 
Commission  on  Home  Ministries,  said  large 
numbers  of  Asians,  particularly  Chinese,  are 
located  in  Toronto,  Chicago,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco. 
There  are  80,000  people  of  Chinese  back- 
ground in  Toronto  alone. 

The  group  listed  about  fifty-five  people 
who  might  give  leadership  to  new  Oriental 
Mennonite  churches  in  North  America.  The 
list  included  persons  who  had  been  leaders 
in  Mennonite  churches  in  Asia  and  former 
missionaries  there. 
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Garden  Patch  helps 
meet  hunger  needs 

Selling  garden  surpluses  at  a low  cost  in  a 
location  that  would  serve  low-income 
families  was  the  goal  of  a meeting  of 
representatives  from  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  Goessel,  Hesston,  and  Newton, 
Kan.,  last  July. 

Out  of  that  meeting  grew  the  Garden 
Patch,  a market  which  operated  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Mid-Kansas  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  (Mid-Kap)  in  Newton,  Kan., 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  summer. 
Besides  helping  to  meet  local  food  needs 
through  its  operation,  the  Garden  Patch 
donated  its  proceeds  to  hunger-alleviating 
programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

Earlier  in  the  summer  members  of  the 
Tabor  Mennonite  congregation  under  the 
direction  of  their  peace  and  social  concerns 
committee  took  garden  produce  once  a week 
to  Mid-Kap  for  use  by  that  organization’s 
buyers’  club,  a cooperative  attempt  to 
procure  groceries  at  a reasonable  cost. 

The  Tabor  congregation’s  effort,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Jubilee  Action-Study  of 
Poverty  and  Affluence  (JASPA),  blossomed 
in  midsummer  into  the  Garden  Patch  when 
the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Food/ 
World  Hunger  Committee  asked  the  con- 
gregation to  investigate  a garden  market 
setup  which  would  encourage  wider  partici- 
pation. 

Following  health  regulations  for  the  sale 
of  produce  did  not  present  any  problems.  A 
recent  college  graduate  was  named  manager 
of  the  Garden  Patch,  a city  business  license 
was  purchased,  a bank  account  was  opened, 
advertisements  were  placed  in  the  com- 
munity, and  on  July  30  the  Garden  Patch 
opened. 

Each  Friday  participating  church  rep- 
resentatives collected  garden  produce  which 
they  brought  to  the  Mid-Kap  center  by  3:30 
p.m.  Sale  hours  were  from  4:30  until  7:30 
p.m.  with  prices  set  according  to  the 
wholesale  market  price  for  that  week. 

Food  stamps  were  accepted  to  be  re- 
deemed later  through  the  Mid-Kap  arrange- 
ment. Unsold  produce  was  donated  to  local 
institutions. 

The  congregations  decided  to  direct  the 
Garden  Patch  proceeds  toward  hunger 
needs  by  dividing  them  between  Meals  on 
Wheels  for  senior  citizens  and  MCC. 

The  congregations  that  participated  in 
the  Garden  Patch  are  busy  evaluating  last 
summer  s effort- 

They  plan  to  emphasize  good-quality, 
clean  produce,  not  rejects  of  poor  quality. 
They  are  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
expanding  the  market  to  include  baked 
goods  and  of  inviting  other  denominations 
to  join  their  effort.  They  are  currently  look- 
ing for  a manager  so  that  more  specific  plan- 
ning can  begin  early.  — Griselda  Shelly 


Mennonite  Church  participants  in  the  Nov.  2-12 
orientation  held  at  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee headquarters,  left  to  right:  Stephen  and 
Nancy  Johnston,  Robert  Mauek,  Crissie 
Musselman  and  John  Craber. 

Brown  at  Akron 
orientation 

Seventeen  persons  gathered  at  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  headquarters  in  Akron, 
Pa.,  from  Nov,  2 to  12  for  an  orientation  to 
various  assignments  in  North  America  and 
overseas.  Resource  persons  for  the  orienta- 
tion were  Ladon  Sheats  of  Jonah  House  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Hubert  Brown  of  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Staff  persons  from  the  Akron  office  led  other 
sessions. 


Building  not  in  vain 

Garden  Chapel,  a Mennonite  Church  of  the 
Lancaster  Conference  at  Middletown,  Pa., 
was  dedicated  on  Oct.  31.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  people  were  present,  half  of  them  from 
the  community. 

Garden  Chapel  is  the  former  Shopes  Men- 
nonite Church  which  was  closed  eleven 
years  ago  when  the  congregation  merged 
with  the  S trickier  congregation. 

“A  lot  of  people  had  been  praying  that 
the  church  would  be  opened  again,  ” said 
Chester  Wenger,  secretary  of  evangelism  for 
the  Eastern  Mission  Board. 

The  building  was  given  to  Eastern  Board 
last  year  by  the  Strickler  congregation. 
Through  generous  help  from  the  local  com- 
munity the  building  was  renovated  inside 
and  out,  and  a small  addition  for  Sunday 
school  rooms  was  built. 

Eighty  people  worship  regularly  at 
Garden  Chapel.  The  new  group  has  dedi- 
cated itself  to  carry  on  a church  building 
ministry  in  the  surrounding  suburban 
development. 

Ray  and  Joyce  Landis,  formerly  of 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church,  were 
appointed  by  Eastern  Board  as  home 
missionaries  to  give  pastoral  leadership. 


Haitian  handicrafts 
cooperative  struggles 
with  independence 

Three  years  after  giving  autonomy  to  the 
Rivenordais  Artisans’  Craft  Cooperative  in 
Grande  Riviere,  Haiti,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  finds  that  its  role  in  the  co-op  is 
still  a crucial  one.  MCC’s  bookkeeping  ad- 
vice and  unbiased  inspection  of  crafts  gives 
member-artisans  a security  they  would  not 
feel  with  purely  Haitian  management. 
Though  by  North  American  standards  the 
co-op’s  affairs  are  on  shaky  footing,  it  is 
questionable  whether  three  years  is  a 
reasonable  period  in  which  to  expect 
Haitians  to  adopt  an  American-patterned  in- 
stitution. 

In  spite  of  problems  in  closing  the  books 
each  month,  filing  records,  meeting  delivery 
dates,  and  organizing  the  work,  the  90 
member-artisans  took  home  $43,788  for  the 
sale  of  their  crafts  to  the  co-op  in  1975.  The 
net  income  to  the  co-op  after  resale  of  the 
crafts  to  North  America  was  $4,310.  Because 
of  the  co-op  s earning  power,  MCC  director 
Vernon  King  would  hate  to  see  it  fold,  as  he 
predicts  it  would  if  MCC  completely 
withdrew  its  support  at  this  time. 

Adoption  of  American-initiated  institu- 
tions is  a common  problem  of  many  Third 
World  development  programs.  In  this  case. 
King  feels  the  problem  is  mostly  in  the 
North  American  approach  rather  than  in  the 
Haitian  response. 

King  believes  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  idea  of  cooperative  management  to  fit 
easily  into  a social  structure  where  bu- 
reaucracies have  traditionally  been  used  for 
personal  benefit  rather  than  group  goals.  In 
Haiti’s  rural  peasant  communities,  ambition 
is  discouraged  and  great  value  is  placed  on 
sharing.  But  in  town  it  is  assumed  that  any 
organization’s  leader  will  use  his  position  for 
maximum  profit  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
“Haitians  are  very  generous  within  a close 
group  of  family  and  friends,”  said  King. 
“But  within  a 90-member  cooperative, 
loyalty  to  subgroups  can  frustrate  the  goal  of 
equal  benefit  to  all  members.  ” 

The  cooperative,  which  is  urban  in 
membership  and  location,  has  been  able 
neither  to  fairly  apply  standards  of  quality 
nor  to  trust  the  manager  who  keeps  the 
books.  While  advanced  education  qualifies 
the  manager  for  his  job,  it  also  makes  him 
suspect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  less-educated  ar- 
tisans, to  corruption. 

The  present  manager,  who  had  a 
technical  apprenticeship  in  high  school  and 
partly  completed  an  accounting  course  and 
a bit  of  university-level  law,  is  Joseph 
Compare,  a young  married  man  with  two 
children. 

Though  the  elected  council,  consisting  of 
four  officers  and  three  conseillers,  has  the 
constitutional  control  of  the  co-op.  King  said 
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they  lack  confidence  in  their  authority  and 
therefore  have  no  concept  of  how  to  dele- 
gate it.  Because  neither  the  co-op  nor  the 
council  members  understand  the  mechanics 
of  bookkeeping,  they  are  vulnerable  to 
dishonest  management. 

The  members’  plea  to  MCC  is:  “Don’t 
throw  us  into  deep  water  before  we  have 
learned  to  swim.  ” Although  the  Haitian 
peasants’  helplessness  may  be  real  when  it 
comes  to  controlling  Haitian  political  and 


PERSON  RESOURCES 

Two-way  communication  between 
college  and  congregation  continues  to  be  a 
goal  of  Goshen  College.  To  better  facilitate 
this  interaction,  especially  with  churches 
located  in  a 125-miles-or-so  radius  of  the 
college,  approximately  35  GC  faculty 
members  have  registered  their  openness  to 
share  with  congregations  on  a variety  of 
topics,  as  their  schedules  permit.  For  more 
information,  write  to  John  H.  Mosemann, 
director  of  Church  Relations,  Goshen 
College,  Goshen,  IN  46526. 

“In  prison  and  you 
visited  me  . . .’’  (Mt. 

25:36).  Ready  to 
help  congregations, 
groups,  and  indi- 
viduals bring  visible 
expression  to  that  bib- 
lical mandate  is  Edgar 
Epp,  currently  em- 
ployed by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  in 
ministries  to  the  of- 
fender. Having  spent 
17  years  in  corrections  work,  Edgar  is  now 
available  as  a resource  person  in  any  area  of 
offender  ministries.  You  may  contact  him  at 
Box  138,  RR#4,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  S7K  3J7, 
Canada. 

PRINTED  RESOURCES 

(Available  at  Provident  Bookstores) 

“Radical  discipleship  defies  denomina- 
tional boundaries  simply  because  it  begins 
with  a profound  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
rather  than  a tradition,  ” says  Wilbert  R. 
Shenk  in  commenting  on  Agenda  for  Bib- 
lical People,  by  Jim  Wallis,  editor  of  So- 
journers magazine.  Agenda  is  very  helpful 
in  sketching  the  shape  of  that  discipleship, 
exploring  how  biblical  nonconformity  can 
be  lived  out  in  a “new  community  ” of  faith. 

Prepared  originally  as  a labor  of  love  by 


social  structures.  King  is  wary  lest  that  plea 
become  an  excuse  for  snaring  the  outside 
agency  as  a permanent  means  of  defense. 

Because  the  bite  served  the  Haitians  is 
larger  than  they  can  chew,  the  best  solution 
now  may  be  to  work  on  educating  the  co-op 
members  and  assuring  them  they  alone  can 
reap  the  real  benefits  of  cooperation.  David 
Birky,  a business  administration  graduate 
and  second-term  volunteer,  joined  the 
Grande  Riviere  unit  in  Eebruary  as  a 


John  Paul  Wenger  for  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, Because  God  Loves  is  a 56-page 
devotional  affirmation  of  faith.  Starting  with 
God’s  love  rather  than  church  doctrine,  John 
Paul  guides  the  worshiper  in  a response  of 
trust  and  faith.  Cost:  $1.25. 

Bringing  a black  perspective  to  the 
Anabaptist  tradition  is  Hubert  L.  Brown  in 
his  new  book.  Black  and  Mennonite.  Sug- 
gesting ways  recent  black  theological 
thought  and  Anabapist  history  can 
contribute  to  each  other,  Hubert  describes 
how  he  has  come  to  terms  with  being  both 
black  and  Mennonite.  Cost:  $3.95. 

AUDIOVISUAL  RESOURCES 

To  freshen  up  your  “Moments  in 
Mission”  choose  an  overseas  worker,  a loca- 
tion or  a concern  of  particular  interest  to 
your  congregation,  and  request  several 
slides  with  an  on-location  voice  capsule. 
Build  this  resource  into  your  Sunday  morn- 
ing worship.  Direct  your  request  to  Willard 
E.  Roth,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514.  Allow 
about  eight  weeks  for  delivery. 

During  the  winter  months  TV  viewing 
tends  to  increase  in  most  households.  This 
might  be  an  appropriate  time  for  your  con- 
gregation to  take  a look  at  TV:  The  Anony- 
mous Teacher,  a 15-minute  color  film 
designed  to  show  that  all  television  is  a 
teacher,  to  raise  awareness  about  what  it 
teaches,  and  to  suggest  action  for  change. 
Rental:  $15.  Order  from  MBCM  Audio- 
visuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

A listing  of  51  different  audiovisual 
resources  on  family  life  matters  has  been 
compiled  by  Evon  Castro,  administrative 
assistant  in  charge  of  AV  orders  with  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries. 
This  eight-page  bibliography  features  films 
(mostly  in  color),  filmstrips,  and  cassettes 
covering  a wide  variety  of  family-related 
issues.  Available  at  no  cost  from  MBCM  Au- 
diovisuals, Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


Rivenordais  Artisans  Cooperative  manager 
Joseph  Compare,  left,  inspects  place  mats 
brought  to  the  MCC  Self-Help  offiee  by  an  ar- 
tisan. I 

resource  person  and  catalyst  in  the  educa- 
tion process.  | 

While  Birky  will  help  manager  Compare  | 
if  asked,  his  main  task  is  to  give  co-op 
members  an  idea  of  what  the  co-op  is  for  j 
and  what  it  can  do.  Birky’s  approach  is  low-  I 
key.  “I  ask  questions  to  try  to  get  them  to  , 
analyze  their  own  situation,  and  there’s  no 
risk  in  that,  ” he  said.  “It  doesn’t  cost  them  a | 
dollar.  ” 

The  goal  is  that  with  time  the  members 
will  see  that  a co-op’s  main  beneficiaries  are 
its  members,  and  they  will  need  to  worry 
less  about  the  possibility  that  a manager  is 
profiting  unfairly. 

How  Christmas 
sharing  helps 

Christmas  Sharing  funds  are  being  in- 
vested in  people  who  have  responded  to  a 
call  to  extend  Christ’s  kingdom  through  the 
Mennonite  Church.  Eunds  are  being  used 
for  a number  of  significant  purposes. 

Leadership  Training:  New  York  State 
Fellowship  has  a teacher-disciple  project 
with  70  persons  enrolled  who  are  pastors 
and  lay  persons  from  New  York  State  con- 
gregations. This  program  enables  them  to 
prepare  for  Christian  service  in  a ministry 
best  suited  to  their  gifts. 

Glad  Tidings  Mennonite  Church,  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  has  two  young  men,  Dick  Frey  and 
Jesus  Cruz,  who  are  training  as  assistants  to 
the  pastor.  They  meet  biweekly  with  the 
pastor  for  training  and  planning.  They  serve 
the  congregation  part  time  with  pastoral 
assignments. 

Jacobo  Tijerina  took  a three-week  sum- 
mer course  at  Wheaton  College  on  Church 
Growth.  He  then  spent  three  weeks  in  Ohio 
and  five  weeks  in  the  Indiana- Michigan 
Conference  identifying  the  Latino  popula- 
tion concentration,  church  preference,  and 
affiliation  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  new 
mission  outreach  among  Latinos. 


Resource  materials  for  this  column  are  compiled  by  Dan  Shenk,  Mennonite  Board  of  Con- 
gregational Ministries,  Box  1245,  Elkhart,  IN  46514. 


resources  for  congregations 


A monthly  gathering  of  resource  ideas  for  congregational  planners.  Resources  listed  may  be 
helpful  in  various  congregational  settings.  Clip  and  file  for  handy  reference. 
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Southeast  Convention  held  a retreat  for 
pastors  and  wives  with  Ralph  Lebold  as 
resource  person.  Twenty-four  pastors  and 
wives  were  present  for  this  retreat  at  Bahia 
Beach,  Ruskin,  Fla.  Discussion  centered  in 
the  pastor’s  schedule,  his  workload,  his  in- 
come, his  support  system,  and  his  learning 
opportunities. 

I The  High  Aim  Program:  High  Aim  is  the 
, result  of  a dream  of  Lee  Roy  Berry,  Jr.  He 
believed  that  if  a student  from  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  background  could 
attend  a school  in  an  environment  that  was 
conducive  to  positive  motivation  and  good 
study  habits,  that  student  would  have  a bet- 
ter chance  for  achieving  a good  education. 

Fifty-five  High  Aim  students  are  enrolled 
in  six  Mennonite  high  schools  this  year. 
Lancaster  Mennonite  School  tops  the  figure 
with  21  High  Aimers.  It  costs  $1,200-$!, 600 
to  support  a High  Aimer  for  one  school  year. 
The  student  is  expected  to  contribute  $250. 
The  $1,000  plus  needs  to  come  from 
contributions. 

The  Spanish  Literature  Program: 
Amoldo  J.  Casas  is  the  first  secretary  for 
Spanish  congregational  education  and 
literature  in  Mennonite  Church  history.  He 
began  his  assignment  Aug.  2 with  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Congregational  Ministries, 
Elkhart,  IN.  In  his  first  year  on  the  job  he 
j plans  to  visit  the  36  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  discover  resources  and  needs  in  the 
area  of  education  and  literature, 
r Amoldo  J.  Casas  works  closely  with  Men- 
' nonite  Publishing  House  in  making  Chris- 
tian literature  in  Spanish  available.  Cur- 
rently he  is  coordinating  the  Spanish 
translation  of  the  two  Assembly  75  study 
' guides  which  will  be  printed  by  MPH  dur- 
ing 1977.  In  cooperation  with  local  Spanish- 
speaking Mennonite  congregations,  he 
plans  to  organize  teacher  training  events 
and  other  forms  of  congregational  educa- 
tion. 

For  1976  the  General  Board  has 
designated  that  Christmas  Sharing  funds  be 
used  as  follows: 

1 . The  minority  concerns  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  General  Board. 

2.  The  Spanish  literature  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Congregational  Minis- 
tries. 

3.  The  High  Aim  program  of  the  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Education  (for  helping  in- 

( ner-city  youth  to  get  a quality  high  school 
education  at  one  of  our  church  high 
schools). 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating  in 
the  Christmas  Sharing  Fund,  enclose  your 
gift  in  an  envelope  which  is  marked  “1976 
Christmas  Sharing  Fund”  and  place  it  in 
your  church  offering.  Your  congregational 
treasurer  will  forward  it  to  your  conference 
treasurer  who  will  send  it  to  the  General 
board  office  at  528  E.  Madison  St.,  Lombard 
IL  60148. 


A resume  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College 
board  of  trustees  on  Nov.  12  meeting  in- 
cludes the  following:  The  new  trustees  were 
given  a full  day  of  orientation;  conference 
moderators  indicated  they  would  like  more 
ownership  in  decisions  though  they  basically 
agree  with  the  direction  of  the  school  (this 
involved  Allegheny,  Franconia,  and  Vir- 
ginia) since  they,  along  with  the  trustees, 
want  to  take  their  responsibilities  seriously, 
avoiding  rubber-stamping;  two  persons 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  considered 
for  deanship;  budget  approved  for  the 
college,  seminary,  and  high  school  was  $5, 
045,265. 

After  four  years  of  existence,  the  Earth- 
keepers  ecology  group  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite College  reports  it  has  recycled  ap- 
proximately 700  tons  of  newspaper  and 
spared  some  12,000  trees  from  the  pulp 
mills.  Kenton  K.  Brubaker,  an  EMC  biology 
professor  who  is  active  in  the  project,  said 
Earthkeepers  has  managed  to  survive  the 
“ups  and  downs  of  a volatile  and  fluctuating 
market.  ” A year  ago  last  spring.  Earth- 
keepers  received  $60  per  ton  of  baled  news- 
print, but  by  winter  the  price  had  plunged 
to  $20.  The  undaunted  group  of  students 
and  faculty  continues  to  sort  and  bale  news- 
print at  its  storage  facility  across  from  the 
high  school  and  ship  it  to  the  Federal  Paper- 
board  Company  in  Richmond. 

Glenn  Roth,  principal  of  Western  Men- 
nonite School,  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a student  at  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary  and  will  therefore  not  be  return- 
ing to  WMS  in  Sept.  1977.  WMS  board  of 
trustees  has  appointed  a search  committee 
for  someone  to  take  Roth’s  place  and  wel- 
comes either  applications  or  suggestions. 

“For  the  second  half  of  my  year  in  North 
America,  I would  like  to  work  with 
children,  ” says  a Brazilian  exchange  visitor 
now  working  as  a secretary.  “But  I don’t 
have  a place  yet.  ” Sponsors  are  needed  in 
February  for  the  47  African,  Asian,  Eu- 
ropean, and  Latin  American  young  people 
who  came  to  North  America  under  the 
International  Exchange  Visitor  Program 
administered  by  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. Sponsors  welcome  the  exchange  visi- 
tor into  their  homes  for  six  months  and 
provide  the  designated  support. 

“Family  in  focus”  has  been  chosen  as  the 
theme  of  the  triennial  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference  Mennonite  Church, 
July  28-Aug.  3,  1977,  in  Bluffton,  Ohio.  The 
delegate  convention  of  the  59,709-member 
body  will  include  reports  of  the  General 
Conference  boards  and  commissions,  busi- 
ness sessions,  election  of  officers  and  board 
and  commission  members,  special  speakers, 
and  workshops  (primarily  on  the  “family” 
theme).  Most  sessions  will  be  on  the  campus 


of  Bluffton  College,  a four-year  liberal  arts 
college  related  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  Perryton  (Tex.)  Mennonite  Church 
has  secheduled  Myron  Augsburger, 
president  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  for 
a Christian  growth  seminar,  Dec.  10-12. 
Lodging  will  be  available  in  motels  and  a 
few  homes  for  those  who  wish  to  stay  for  the 
weekend.  Also,  meals  will  be  available  at  the 
church. 

The  Mennonite  Historical  Library, 

housed  at  Goshen  College,  has  been 
awarded  $7,000  from  the  Schowalter  Foun- 
dation, Newton,  Kan.  The  funds  will  be 
used  to  hire  one  half-time  librarian  and  a 
number  of  student  assistants  so  that  curator 
Nelson  Springer  can  catalog  a backlog  of 
rare  books,  documents,  pictures,  museum 
pieces,  and  maps.  The  Library  contains  over 
27,000  volumes  of  Mennonitica,  with 
substantial  source  materials  on  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  local  history,  and 
Pennsylvania  German  culture. 

Indiana-Michigan  Conference  has 
scheduled  a businessmen’s  retreat  for  the 
weekend  of  Mar.  19-20.  Bill  Mason,  of 
Hesston,  Kan.,  and  Al  Meyer,  of  Goshen, 
Ind.,  are  the  main  speakers  and  their  topics 
are  related  to  marketing  principles  and  busi- 
ness leadership.  Sunday  morning.  Marlin 
Miller,  president  of  Goshen  Biblical 
Seminary,  will  speak  on  “a  theology  for 
business  leadership  training.  ” 


The  first  annual  Arkansas  Valley  Men- 
nonite Relief  Sale  was  held  at  Rocky  Ford 
Mennonite  Church,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado, 
Oct.  23,  1976.  Auctioneers  sold  a wide  va- 
riety of  new  and  used  items — furniture, 
household  items,  tools,  appliances,  paint- 
ings, quilts,  and  comforters  with  buyers  pay- 
ing up  to  $135  for  quilts.  MYFers  operated 
a snack  bar  and  the  cold  drinks  were  ap- 
preciated in  the  hot  afternoon  sun.  Total 
receipts  exceeded  $7,600  with  about  $700 
for  MCC  Self-Help.  The  four  valley  Men- 
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nonite  churches  (East  Holbrook,  Cheraw; 
First  Mennonite  and  Emmanuel,  La  Junta; 
and  Rocky  Ford  Mennonite)  sponsored  the 
sale  but  enthusiastic  support  from  Rocky 
Mountain  Mennonite  Conference  was 
evident  with  contributions,  donations,  and 
people  attending. 

Special  meetings:  Richard  L.  Landis, 
Louisville,  Ohio,  at  Morris  Run,  Roaring 
Branch,  Pa.,  Dec.  5-12. 

New  members  by  baptism:  five  at 
Huber,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  two  at  Trissels, 
Broadway,  Va.;  two  at  Diamond  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Change  of  address:  James  Rhodes,  24 
Beulah  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94117. 
Tel.  (415)  752-2037.  David  R.  Clemens 
from  Chesterton,  Md.,  to  Star  Route, 
Millersburg,  OH  44654.  Tel.  (216)  893- 
2936. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

The  General  Mission  Board  has  a very  difficult 
job  of  communicating  needs  to  our  people.  I have 
said  more  than  once  that  we  need  to  work  at 
breaking  up  this  glob  of  2,000  workers  scattered 
over  the  globe  and  designate  a particular  cluster 
of  congregations  to  sponsor  particular  missionary 
families  in  various  countries.  There  must  be  more 
direct  contact  with  persons  on  the  field.  Presently 
we  have  to  exercise  too  much  faith  in  too  many 
unknown  bridges.  Let’s  work  at  removing  un- 
necessary bridges  by  having  a direct  or  more 
direct  line  of  communication  from  missionary  to 
church. 

An  example  might  be:  fifty  congregations  sup- 
porting six  or  more  missionary  families  for  that 
year.  These  congregations  would  receive  letters 
(one  letter  a month  would  mean  that  a missionary 
family  would  need  write  only  twice  a year — 2 x 6 
= 12  months).  These  letters  would  be  sent  out 
from  the  mission  office  to  the  50  supporting  con- 
gregations. Each  of  these  fifty  supporting  con- 
gregations would  also  have  pictures  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  work.  The  following  year 
this  cluster  of  congregations  would  be  assigned  six 
other  missionary  families  from  six  other  countries 
of  our  outreach. 

In  cases  where  missionaries  are  already  being 
supported  by  various  congregations  there  would 
need  to  be  exceptions.  I know  the  problems  are 
complex  in  working  this  out  but  there  must  be  a 
more  direct  line  of  communication  from  field  to 
people.  — David  Eshleman,  Lima,  Ohio. 


I’d  like  to  reply  to  your  article  in  the  Nov.  2 
issue  on  “Giving  to  the  Lord  through  the 
church.  ” No,  please,  never  bring  workers  home.  I 
believe  we  could  all  do  more  giving  if  we  really 
thought  about  it.  We’ve  got  all  kinds  of  money  for 
travel,  recreation,  and  self,  seems  no  shortage 
here,  so  why  when  it  comes  to  the  Lord’s  work 
and  cause.  We  are  not  poor,  we  have  more  money 
today  to  spend  than  10-15  years  ago.  It  really 
hurts  me  very  much  to  feel  we  often  do  not  put 
our  Lord  first  in  our  planning  and  budgeting.  I 
must  say,  though,  in  all  honesty,  I do  not  always 
agree  in  all  areas  of  our  church  spending  but  must 
trust  those  who  know  more  about  these  issues 
maybe  than  I do.  I do  feel  maybe  we  need  clearer 
understanding  of  our  church’s  work. 

Maybe  the  big  issue  is — we  need  to  be  more 
honest  with  each  other  as  to  how  we  earn  and 


spend  our  money  and  then  be  challenged  to  give 
at  least  as  much  to  the  Lord  as  to  “Caesar.”  the 
government  takes  your  income  tax  and  I per- 
sonally feel  how  dare  I give  my  Lord  less? — 
Helen  Lindhorst,  Cambridge  (P),  Ont. 


I am  concerned  about  giving  to  the  Lord 
through  the  church.  I enjoyed  your  Nov.  2,  1976, 
editorial  and  will  give  you  some  of  my  thoughts. 

1 think  that  in  this  day  of  pressures  to  spend  for 
things,  it  becomes  easy  to  shortchange  the  Lord’s 
work.  We  need  to  be  reminded  of  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Christians  to  the  Lord’s  work. 

I am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  per 
member  quota  system  is  very  impersonal.  God 
gave  me  brains  to  help  decide  for  myself  what  and 
where  I feel  He  is  calling  for  my  financial  help. 

I have  felt  that  in  our  local  church  there  is  more 
interest  in  spending  money  on  church  remodeling 
than  in  feeding  people  who  are  starving,  or  telling 
people  about  Jesus  who  never  have  heard  of  Him. 
I have  to  ask  if  this  is  in  line  with  Jesus’  teachings 
and  Christian  stewardship. — Myron  Yoder,  West 
Liberty,  Ohio 

I was  very  much  surprised  and  pleased,  to  see 
once  again,  an  article  by  a missionary,  about  mission 
work,  in  the  Gospel  Herald. 

I have  always  been  intensely  interested  in 
missions,  and  our  missionaries,  and  therefore 
haven’t  found  the  Gospel  Herald  to  be  first  on  my 
reading  list,  in  recent  years.  Let’s  again  get  our 
minds  set  on  the  fact  that  “one  soul  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  world.” — Mrs.  Allen  Hertzler,  Grot- 
toes, Va. 


Thanks  for  the  recent  articles,  “Sermons  and 
How  to  Take  Them  ” and  “Sermons  and  What  I 
Expect  from  Them  ” (Nov.  9).  Upon  coming  to 
Hesston  College,  I seemed  to  get  little  from  the 
sermons  in  the  various  churches  here.  I wrote 
home  to  my  pastor  about  the  problem.  His  reply 
came,  “One  of  the  mistakes  we  sometimes  make  is 
that  we  look  for  what  we  can  ^et  from  a sermon 
rather  than  what  we  can  give.'  Yes,  the  preacher 
should  pick  sermon  texts  that  are  going  to  “grab 
the  congregation's  ear,”  but  there  must  be  an 
interaction  between  him  and  the  congregation  for 
him  to  know  what  the  pressing  needs  are.  If  his 
sermons  are  not  filling  the  needs,  the  taps,  the 
unanswered  questions,  then  the  congregation  has 
an  obligation  to  let  him  know. 

But  the  first  thing  that  congregation  had  better 
do  is  listen.  How  many  times  riave  we  been  preoc- 
cupied with  other  thoughts,  suddenly  jerking 
back  to  reality  realizing  that  half  the  sermon  is 
over?  How  many  times  nave  we  arrived  at  church 
early  Sunday  mornings  with  eyelids  half  droop- 
ing? How  many  times  have  we  forgotten  to  ask 
God  to  show  us  something  special  from  the 
sermon?  How  many  times?  What  we  put  into  a 
sermon  is  what  we  will  get  out  of  it.  The  more  we 
become  personally  involved,  the  better  effect  that 
sermon  will  have  on  us. 

Balaam’s  donkey  saw  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
three  times  before  Balaam’s  eyes  were  opened.  If 
it  works  the  same  way  with  ears,  I hope  the  Lord 
can  open  my  ears  before  the  churchmouse  in  the 
rafters.  Thanks! — Joy  L.  Hostetler,  Hesston,  Kan. 


As  the  author  of  the  article,  “Depression:  Emo- 
tionally Helpless  Christians,  ” I need  to  respond  to 
the  readers.  I do  appreciate  reactions  to  all  of  my 
published  material  whether  they  be  positive  or 
negative.  To  write  is  to  make  oneself  vulnerable 
to  every  reader.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  writing. 
There  is  also  a reward  in  tne  responses  in  that  they 
are  very  enlightening. 

In  relation  to  Mrs.  Layman,  I must  set  the 
record  straight.  In  no  way  did  I include  manic- 
depressive  psychosis  in  my  article.  You  are  com- 


pletely right — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  your 
childhood,  your  ability  to  handle  feelings.  It  is  not 
a “disease  of  the  mood”  at  all.  It  is  now  known 
that  manic-depressive  psychosis  is  solely  triggered 
by  an  error  in  the  body  chemistry  just  like  dia- 
betes and  in  many  cases  medication  will  com- 
pletely correct  the  imbalance.  Many  people  are 
free  from  all  symptoms  for  life.  At  times  the 
change  is  so  abrupt  that  it  seems  nothing  short  of 
miraculous,  especially  since  the  original  disease  is 
so  extremely  cruel.  Let  me  join  you  in  saying 
“thank  God  for  medication  which  helps.” 

The  encouragement  of  Peter  Weaver  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  me  writing,  which  I already  feel 
called  to  do. 

John  Beechy  of  Salem,  Ore.,  so  insightfully 
extended  the  idea  of  honest  openness  with  one’s 
feelings  to  include  interpersonal  relations  and 
groups.  Thank  you  for  that  thought. 

As  I read  Roy  E.  Hartzler’s  letter  one  question 
crosses  mv  mind.  “Why  do  so  many  people  have 
to  put  others  down  in  their  effort  to  lift  Christ 
up?”  Please  enlighten  me! — Abraham  Schmitt, 
Souderton,  Pa. 


I want  to  thank  you  for  the  most  excellent 
article  on  money  and  values  by  Katie  Funk  Wiebe 
(Nov.  2).  I was  both  educatea  and  challenged  by 
her  insights.  We  in  the  church  need  to  really  be 
aware  that  our  personal  and  congregational  bud- 
gets reflect  in  a vital  way  our  own  values  and 
ideals.  It’s  a fact  that  is  too  easily  forgotten.  To 
reiterate  Mrs.  Wiebe’s  final  statement,  “When  a 
church  knows  who  it  is  and  why  it  exists,  money 
becomes  a tool.  . . .”  Thanks  again  for  such  an 
insightful  article. — Jane  A.  Miller,  Goshen,  Ind. 

I would  like  to  compliment  you  on  your  articles 
about  missionaries  and  how  they  are  helping  less 
fortunate  people  than  we.  I took  an  in-depth  look 
at  the  Gospel  Herald  from  May  13,  1975,  to  July 
1,  1975.  In  almost  all  of  these  were  articles  about 
missionaries. 

I feel  people  like  to  read  about  how  the 
missionaries  are  volunteering  their  efforts  for  the 
good  of  others.  I think  when  others  read  these 
articles  it  makes  them  want  to  help  out  all  the 
more,  either  through  donations  or  volunteering 
their  help.  Through  your  articles  they  can  see  that 
people  are  actually  overseas  helping  people. 
Others  can  read  about  their  fears,  anxieties,  and 
excitements  that  the  missionaries  are  feeling.  — 
Dan  Steiner,  Hesston,  Kan. 


In  working  on  a class  assignment,  I wrote  up 
several  issues  that  I thought  were  important  for  a 
Christian  lifestyle.  I then  read  through  eight 
consecutive  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  and  I must 
admit  I was  a little  disappointed.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  always  botnered  me  about  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  the  competition  and  ma- 
terialism. It  seems  for  having  the  characterization 
of  living  simple,  the  average  Mennonite  home 
doesn’t  quite  fit.  I don’t  know  why  there’s  never 
been  an  article  in  the  magazine  speaking  to  this 
matter.  Maybe  you  don’t  think  it  s a prcmlem  or 
maybe  you  too  cnoose  to  ignore  it. 

Instead  of  keeping  our  simplicity  and  careful 
stewardship  at  a maximum,  we’ re  slipping  more 
and  more  into  the  ways  of  the  secular  world  More 
possessions,  more  money  spent  on  vacations  and 
entertainment.  I’m  not  suggesting  that  we  give 
up  all  modern  conveniences  but  that  we  pay  a lit- 
tle more  attention  to  where  and  how  we  spend  our 
money. 

Art  Gish  says  in  his  book  Beyond  the  Rat  Race, 
“If  you  want  to  know  what  people  really  consider 
important,  listen  not  to  what  they  say,  but  see 
how  they  use  their  money.”  How  true.  I would 
like  to  see  the  Mennonite  Church  show  some 
concern  over  this  increasing  problem.  — Tina 
Swartz,  Hesston,  Kan. 
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births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Allebach,  Robert  and  Martha  (Clemmer), 
Harleysville,  Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter, 
Karyn  Lynn,  Sept.  11, 1976. 

Badertscher,  Dennis  and  Marla  (Hostetler), 
Orrville,  Ohio,  first  child,  Andrew  Dennis,  Nov. 

II,  1976. 

Basinger,  Edwin  R.  and  Ruth  (Mishler), 
Hobbs,  N.M.,  second  daughter,  Allison  Nicole, 
Nov.  8, 1976. 

Bowman,  Elvin  and  Connie  (Inesta),  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  first  child,  Christian,  Sept.  24,  1976. 

Christopher,  John  and  Gretchen  (Yoder),  La 
Plata,  Md.,  first  child,  Sarah  Jeanette,  Nov.  16, 
1976. 

Frankenfield,  David  and  Shirley  (Weaver), 
Royersford,  Pa.,  second  son,  Todd  Ryan,  Oct.  1, 
1976. 

Fry,  Kim  and  Sheri  (Nisely),  Sturgis,  Mich., 
first  child,  Amanda  Jo,  Nov.  9,  1976. 

Henney,  Floyd  and  Geraldine  (Delagrange), 
Spencerville,  Ind.,  tirst  child,  Jettery  Ryan,  Oct. 
17,  1976. 

Hochstedler,  Doyle  and  Becky  (Swart- 
zendruber),  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  first  child,  Ryan 
Douglas,  Nov.  7,  1976. 

Kauffman,  Elton  and  Esther  (Allebach), 
Eaglesham,  Alta.,  third  child,  first  son,  Aaron 
Lee,  Sept.  17,  1976. 

Landes,  Richard  and  Janis  (Rutt),  Lombard, 

III. ,  first  child,  Jessica  Erin,  Nov.  4,  1976. 

Lehman,  Carlin  and  Sandra  (Hill),  Kidron, 


Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Suzanne 
Lynn,  Nov.  8,  1976. 

Martin,  Enos  D.  and  Ruth  (Keener),  Hershey, 
Pa.,  fourth  child,  third  daughter,  Sonya  Danielle, 
Oct.  11, 1976. 

Mast,  Myron  and  Judy  (Shrock)  Sturgis,  Mich., 
first  child,  Stacey  Yvonne,  Nov.  6,  1976. 

Miller,  Ellis  and  Jane  (Miller),  Sarasota,  Fla., 
third  son,  Terry  Lynn,  Nov.  1, 1976. 

Miller,  Marlin  Dean  and  June  (Couch),  Ka- 
lona,  Iowa,  second  daughter,  Jamie  Suzanne,  Oct. 

28, 1976. 

Miller,  Sam  and  Veronica  (Horning),  Atwater, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Melanie  Ann,  Nov.  1,  1976. 

Nase,  Ralph  and  Marilyn  (Landis),  Telford, 
Pa.,  second  son,  Darren  R.,  Nov.  10,  1976. 

Overholt,  David  and  Myrna  (Birky),  Kouts, 
Ind.,  third  child,  second  son,  Jeffrey  Ralph,  Oct. 
12,  1976. 

Sayer,  Walter  and  Dawn  (Duncalfe),  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Graham  Jay,  Oct.  25, 1976. 

Schaefer,  James  and  Dianne  (Zehr),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  third  child,  first  son,  Jon  Marc,  Nov.  6, 
1976. 

Schwartzentruber,  Nelson  and  Bemadine 
(Swartzentruber),  Croghan,  N.Y.,  second  child, 
first  daughter,  Carrie  Anne,  Oct.  12, 1976. 

Springer,  Keith  and  Kathy  (Newcomer), 
Fisher,  111.,  second  son,  Eric  Lee,  Oct.  29,  1976. 

Strawbridge,  Ronald  and  Norma  Grace 
(Newcomer),  Brogue,  Pa.,  second  son,  Jonathan 
David,  Oct.  21, 1976. 

Todd,  John  and  Elaine  (Shaub),  Cross  Junc- 
tion, Va.,  first  child,  Katrina  Mae,  Oct.  18,  1976. 

Troyer,  Clarence  and  Sara  Ann  (Sommers), 


Hartville,  Ohio,  fourth  child,  first  daughter, 
Amanda  Kristine,  Nov.  5,  1976. 

Weaver,  Peter  and  Wilma  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Peter  Rockford,  Sept. 
16,  1976. 

Weaver,  Ralph  and  Rachel  (Schlabach),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Paige,  June 
15,  1976. 

Whitehead,  Robert  and  Grace  (Sommers), 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Emily 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  17,  1976. 

Wideman,  Joseph  R.  and  Glenna  J.  (Wiens), 
Tofield,  Alta.,  third  child,  first  son,  Royden  John, 
Oct.  29,  1976. 

Widrick,  Aaron  LaVerne  and  Deborah 
(Schneider),  Lowville,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Darrick 
Ray,  Oct.  2,  1976. 

Zehr,  Howard  and  Linda  (Van  Nest),  Castor- 
land,  N.Y.,  first  child,  Howard,  Jr.,  Oct.  20,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Amstutz — Untemahrer. — Charles  Amstutz, 

Orrville,  Ohio,  and  Esther  Untemahrer,  Way- 
land,  Iowa,  by  Raymond  Jackson,  Sept.  11,  1976. 

Bauman — Baer. — Richard  Bauman,  Alma, 
Ont.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Mary  Baer,  Tavistock, 
Ont.,  Cassel  cong.,  by  Ephraim  Gingerich,  Nov. 

13. 1976. 

Beachey — Baer. — James  K.  Beachey,  Alden, 
N.Y.,  Alden  cong.,  and  Pamela  Annette  Baer, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Warwick  River  cong.,  by 
Richard  S.  Weaver,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Bontrager — Bowman. Wyman  E.  Bontrager, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.,  Glenwood  Springs 
cong.,  and  Donna  Marie  Bowman,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  Park  View  cong.,  by  Richard  S.  Weaver,  Aug. 

22. 1976. 

Ebersole — Sedig. — Kenneth  Ebersole,  Sterl- 
ing, 111.,  Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Jane  Sedig, 
Sterling,  111.,  Reformed  Menn.  cong.,  by  Made 
Lehman,  May  22,  1976. 

Fultz — Benn. — David  Fultz,  Reedsville,  Pa., 
Methodist  Church,  and  Patricia  Benn,  Reedsville, 
Pa.,  Mountain  View  cong.,  by  Ivan  E.  Yoder,  Oct. 
30,  1976. 

Hollinger — Beiler. — Michael  L.  Hollingerand 
Ruth  Beder,  both  of  Elverson,  Pa.,  Hopewell 
cong.,  by  Merle  G.  Stoltzfus,  Nov.  13,  1976. 

Horst — Mast. — Arnold  R.  Horst,  Big  Pool, 
Md.,  Bethel  cong.,  and  Julia  M.  Mast,  Rockville 
cong.,  Honeybrook,  Pa.,  by  Lauren  Horst  and 
Adam  Martin,  Aug.  7,  19’76. 

Long — Cordes. — Melvin  Long,  Sterling,  111., 
Science  Ridge  cong.,  and  Vicki  Cordes,  Sterling, 
111.,  Lutheran  Church,  by  Michael  Winkelman, 
Aug.  23,  1976. 

McBride — Martin. — Larry  Keith  McBride, 
Zurich,  Ont.,  United  Church,  and  Edith  Ann 
Martin,  Bayfield,  Ont.,  Zurich  cong.,  by  Clayton 
Kuepfer,  Nov.  6,  1976. 

Mast — Reiter. — E.  Clair  Mast,  Intercourse, 
Pa.,  and  Patricia  L.  Reiter,  Leola,  Pa.,  both  of 
Christiana  cong.,  by  Melville  Nafziger,  July  31, 
1976. 

Rohrer — Leer. — Wayne  A.  Rohrer,  Smoke- 
town,  Pa.,  Stumptown  cong.,  and  Naomi  Leer, 
Aspers,  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  by  Donald 
Miller  and  John  Oberholtzer,  June  12, 1976. 

Schertz — Ramsey. — Larry  Schertz,  Metamora, 
111.,  Metamora  cong.,  and  Karen  Ramsey,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  by  James  Detweiler,  Oct.  16, 
1976. 

Schweitzer — Beck. — Randy  Schweitzer,  First 
Mennonite  cong..  New  Bremen,  N.Y.,  and  Regina 
Beck,  Wauseon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  by 
Olen  E.  Nofziger,  Nov.  6,  1976. 
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Showalter — Burkholder. — Duane  Showalter, 
Broadway,  Va.,  and  Zola  Burkholder,  Singers 
Glen,  Va.,  both  from  Trissels  cong.,  by  Norman  E. 
Yutzy,  Oct.  9,  1976. 

Smoker — Smucker. — Dwight  E.  Smoker, 

Bonks,  Pa.,  Neffsville  cong.,  and  Ruth  E. 
Smucker,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa.,  Sandy  Hill  cong.,  by 

tohn  Smucker  and  Marcus  Smucker,  uncles  of  the 
iride,  June  4,  1976. 

Stoltzfus — Brenneman. — Douglas  Stoltzfus, 

Williamsburg,  Iowa,  West  Union  cong.,  and 
Pamela  Brenneman,  Wellman,  Iowa,  Lower  Deer 
Creek  cong.,  by  Robert  K.  Yoder,  Oct.  16,  1976. 

Stutzman — Marner. — Roger  Stutzman,  Well- 
man, Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Janet 
Marner,  Williamsburg,  Iowa,  West  Linion  cong., 
bv  Willard  Marner  and  Emery  Hochstetler,  Nov. 
5,'  1976. 

Wilson — Troyer. — Robert  Wilson,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  and  Beverly  Troyer,  Centreville, 
Mich.,  both  from  Locust  Grove  cong.,  by  James 
Carpenter,  Nov.  6,  1976. 

Woodbury — Kropf. — Jim  Woodbury,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  Cindy  Kropf,  Hubbard,  Ore., 
Zion  cong.,  by  John  P.  Oyer,  Nov.  13,  1976. 

Yoder — Oswald. — Herschel  Yoder,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  Lower  Deer  Creek  cong.,  and  Rachel  Os- 
wald, Manson,  Iowa,  Manson  cong.,  by  Robert  K. 
Yoder,  father  of  the  groom,  Oct.  2,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Burkholder,  Lyla  Lee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall,  was  born  in  Albermarle 
Co.,  Va.,  Mar.  13,  1911,  died  of  cancer  at 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1976;  aged  65  y.  On 
Mar.  16,  1938,  she  was  married  to  Oren 

Burkholder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
sons  (Vernon  and  Robert),  3 daughters  (Anna — 
Mrs.  Sam  Phillips,  Brenda — Mrs.  Anthony  Al- 
dieri,  and  Betty — Mrs.  Grady  Seay),  and  6 grand- 
children. She  was  a member  of  the  HildArand 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct,  16,  in  charge  of  Richard  H.  Sho- 
walter and  Marion  C.  Weaver;  interment  in  the 
Hildebrand  Church  Cemetery. 

Ebersole,  Annalee,  daughter  of  Daniel  M.  and 
Sallie  (McNamee)  Martin,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  19,  1899;  died  of  heart 
failure  at  her  home  on  Nov.  13,  1976;  aged  77  y. 
On  Dec.  25,  1921,  she  was  married  to  David  K. 
Ebersole,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Richard  M.,  Charles  M.,  and  Lawrence  M.),  4 
daughters  (Mrs.  Helen  M.  Starleper,  Mrs.  Leah 
M.  Bowlus,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Fiery,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
M.  Rolke),  11  grandcnildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, and  one  brother  (Daniel  A.  Martin).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son  (Daniel).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
16,  in  charge  of  Nelson  L.  Martin  and  John  F. 
Grove;  interment  in  the  Cedar  Grove  Church 
cemetery. 

Garber,  Rudolph  C.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Susan 
(Schertz)  Garber,  was  born  in  Woodford  Co.,  111., 
Dec.  24,  1897,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  Metamora, 
111.,  Oct.  22,  1976;  aged  78  y.  On  June  25,  1919, 
he  was  married  to  Esther  Reeser,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 daughters  (Wilda — Mrs. 
Virgil  Gingrich  and  Feme — Mrs.  Ronald  Onken), 
2 sons  (Richard  and  Leslie),  16  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (John),  and  2 
sisters  (Mrs.  Martha  Kennell  and  Mrs.  Sue  Ken- 
nell).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Metamora  Mennonite 
Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  in 
charge  of  James  Detweiler  and  Joe  Diener;  inter- 
ment in  the  Hickory  Point  Cemetery. 

Gingerich,  John  E.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Emma 


(Hershberger)  Gingerich,  was  bom  at  Arthur,  111., 
Jan.  29,  1906;  died  of  injuries  suffered  in  a tractor 
accident  on  Oct.  26,  1976;  aged  70  y.  On  Sept.  9, 
1927,  he  was  married  to  Bessie  Bontrager,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 children  (Francis 
and  John  R.  Gingerich  and  Carolyn — Mrs. 
William  Duncan),  9 grandchildren,  and  one 
great-grandchild.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Howard- Miami  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  29,  in  charge  of 
Ralph  Staley;  interment  in  Christner  Cemetery. 

Hemley,  Mary  Elizabeth  (Mollie),  daughter  of 
Levi  D.  and  Mary  (Esch)  King,  was  born  at  Hub- 
bard, Ore.,  June  27,  1892;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Frick  Community  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa., 
Nov.  10,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  Sept.  22,  1912,  she 
was  married  to  Chester  D.  Hartzler,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  in  July  1957.  On  Feb.  10,  1962, 
she  was  married  to  Henry  Hernley,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Clarence  K.  and  Samuel 
E. ),  one  stepson  (H.  Ralph  Hernley),  5 step- 
daughters (Lillian — Mrs.  Calvin  Long.  Nancy — 
Mrs.  Paul  Conrad,  Feme — Mrs.  Paul  Savanick, 
Catherine — Mrs.  Paul  Glenn,  and  Martha — Mrs. 
Les  Heath),  6 grandchildren,  4 great-grand- 
children, 10  stepgrandchildren,  3 step-great- 
grandchildren and  one  sister  (Sadie  King).  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 sons,  2 daughters,  2 
brothers,  one  sister,  and  one  stepgrandchild.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Scottdale  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
14,  in  charge  of  John  Drescher  and  at  Zion  Men- 
nonite Church,  Hubbard,  Ore.,  Nov.  16;  inter- 
ment in  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Hoskins,  Charles  C.,  son  of  George  and  Vir- 
ginia (Sprat)  Hoskins,  was  born  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
Oct.  28,  1923;  died  of  a heart  attack  at  State  Hos- 
pital, Fulton,  Mo.,  Oct.  9,  1976;  aged  52  y.  In 
Oct.  1939,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Kathryn  Moss, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  6 sons  (Charles, 
Jim,  Stephen,  Nelson,  Mark,  and  Donnie),  4 
daughters  (Joann  Creech,  Bonnie  Hofstetter, 
Brenda  Tope,  and  Julie  Allen),  and  3 sisters  (Mrs. 
Lillie  Young,  Mrs.  Violet  Snow,  and  Mrs.  Elsie 
Johnson).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Lyon  Street  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  O’Don- 
nell Funeral  Home,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Oct  12,  in 
charge  of  Daniel  Kauffman  and  Simon  Schla- 
bach;  interment  in  Grand  View  Burial  Park,  Han- 
nibal. 

Jantzi,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Christian  and  Bar- 
bara (Leis)  Gingerich,  was  bom  in  Wellesley 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Jan.  22,  1898;  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hos- 
pital, Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  7,  1976;  aged  78  y. 
On  Jan.  29,  1918  she  was  married  to  Jonathon 
Jantzi,  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  1972.  Surviv- 
ing are  one  son  (Walter)  and  4 grandchildren.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  3 brothers  and  2 sisters. 
She  was  a member  of  Maple  View  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
10,  in  charge  of  Jacob  Roes  and  Alvin  Leis;  inter- 
ment in  the  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lapp,  Linda  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  M. 
and  Lena  (Swartzentruber)  Hertzler,  was  born  in 
Morgantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  1910;  died  of 

lymphocytic  lymphoma  in  Grand  View  Hospital, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1976;  aged  66  y.  She 
was  married  to  I.  Wilbur  Lapp,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  one  son  (Wilbur  T.  Lapp),  one 
daughter  (Nancy  L.  Clemens),  3 grandchildren, 
one  brother  (Ralph  S.  Hertzler),  and  3 sisters 
(Mabel — Mrs.  Christian  T.  Landes,  Mrs.  Erma 
M.  Stoltzfus,  and  Cora  L. — Mrs.  Samuel  K.  Um- 
ble).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sisters 
(Grace  Stoltzfus  and  Alta  Hertzler).  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Plains  Mennonite 
Church  on  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of  Clayton  L. 
Swartzentruber  and  Norman  Kolb;  interment  in 
Methacton  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Miller,  Harvey,  son  of  Jonas  B.  and  Barbara 
(Swartzentruber)  Miller,  was  born  at  Grantsville, 
Md.,  Nov.  16,  1912;  died  of  cancer  at  University 
Clinic,  Hamburg  (Saar),  Germany,  Oct.  27,  1976; 
aged  63  y.  On  Oct.  25,  1936,  he  was  married  to 


Mildred  Byler,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are 
one  brother  (Ivan  J.  Miller)  and  5 sisters  (Alma — 
Mrs.  Allen  Maust,  Edna — Mrs.  Alvin  Maust,  An- 
nie— Mrs.  Lee  Scheffel,  Rhoda — Mrs.  Elmer 
Maust,  and  Catherine  Miller).  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  2 brothers  (Evan  and  Floyd)  and  2 
sisters  (Mabel  Yoder  and  Verna  Maust).  On  July 
8,  1951  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
served  as  a missionary  in  Luxembourg.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Locust  Grove  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in 
charge  of  Don  Jacobs  and  Erie  Renno;  interment 
in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  Belleville,  Pa. 

Neff,  Emmanuel  C.,  son  of  Christian  and 
Lavina  (Shaub)  Neff,  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Pa., 
Oct.  18,  1895;  died  at  his  home  in  Paradise  Twp., 
Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1976;  age  81  y.  On  Nov.  27,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Ella  Witmer,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 daughters  (Miriam — Mrs.  Harold 
D.  Deminger  and  Arlene — Mrs.  Wilmer  D. 
Rohrer),  7 grandchildren,  and  10  great-grand- 
children. He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister 
and  2 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  the  Paradise 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Oct.  23,  in  charge  of  Clair  Eby  and 
Harold  Book;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Stoltzfus,  Kate  A.,  daughter  of  Henry  U.  and 
Malinda  (Stoltzfus)  Stoltzfus,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1875;  died  at  Landis 
Homes  Retirement  Community,  Lititz,  Pa.,  Feb. 
12,  1976;  aged  100  y.  She  was  the  last  of  her  im- 
mediate family.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kinzers 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Feb.  16,  in  charge  of  Clair  B.  Eby  and 
Harold  K.  Book;  interment  in  the  Millwood  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

Yoder,  Daniel  J.,  was  bom  at  Inman,  Kan., 
Dec.  29,  1891;  died  at  District  Hospital,  Harper, 
Kan.,  Oct.  31,  1976;  aged  84  y.  On  Dec.  23,  1915, 
he  was  married  to  Eva  Zimmerman,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Phil,  Ronald,  and 
Robert),  6 daughters  (Alma — Mrs.  LeRoy  York, 
Odena — Mrs.  Freeman  Miller,  Doris — Mrs.  Ar- 
chie Selley,  Evelyn — Mrs.  Ivan  Holmes, 
Boneta — Mrs.  Calvin  Parsons,  and  Joan — Mrs. 
Albert  Freeman),  31  grandchildren,  33  great- 
grandchildren, one  great-great-grandson,  and  one 
brother  (Alvin  Yoder).  He  was  a member  of  the 
Crystal  Springs  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  3,  in  charge  of 
Fred  Gingerich  and  Robert  Zehr;  interment  in 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Quinton  J.,  son  of  lacob  K.  and  Ca- 
therine (Swartzentruber)  Yoder,  was  born  in 
Wellman,  Iowa,  May  23,  1900;  died  unexpectedly 
of  a ruptured  aorta  at  Goshen  General  Hospital, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1976;  aged  76  y.  On  June 
10,  1923,  he  was  married  to  Edith  Yoder,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  3 sons  (Wallace, 
Maurice,  and  Donald),  2 daughters  (Mertice — 
Mrs.  Dewayne  Bontrager  and  Marlene — Mrs. 
Mylin  Yoder),  15  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, one  sister  (Sadie — Mrs.  Vernon  Marner), 
and  one  brother  (Nicholas  Yoder).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Forks  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge 
of  John  Yoder,  Donald  Yoder,  and  Sylvester 
Haarer;  interment  in  Forest  Grove  Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions;  p.  926  courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  1905;  pp.  928,  931  by  Richard  A. 
Kauffman;  pp.  937  (middle),  939  by  Ken  Isaak;  p.  940  (top)  by  Jan 
Swartzendruber. 


calendar 

“F^tival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont,  Feb.  11-12, 1977. 

E^tes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24, 1977. 
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Report  on  Georgi  Vins: 
ailing  but  in  good  spirits 

Georgi  Vins,  jailed  leader  of  unregistered 
Reform  Baptists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  in 
joyful  spirits  but  poor  health  in  Siberia,  ac- 
cording to  a six-minute  taped  message 
recorded  by  his  wife  and  mother.  The  tape 
was  made  during  a visit  to  the  Vins  home  in 
Kiev  by  visiting  American  Christians.  Mr. 
Vins,  48,  has  completed  half  of  a five-year 
term  for  his  activities,  described  as  “falsify- 
ing Soviet  reality”  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Under  his  sentence,  he  must  remain  in  exile 
in  Siberia  for  five  years  after  his  labor-camp 
term  expires. 

A foggy  crystal  ball  analysis: 
psychics,  seers,  election  flops 

According  to  the  Mar.  3,  1976,  edition  of 
the  National  Enquirer,  “famed  psychic 
Jeane  Dixon”  predicted  that  President  Ford, 
in  addition  to  being  slightly  wounded  in  an 
assassination  attempt  “probably  in  July,” 
would  be  plagued  by  “betrayal,”  domestic 
woes,  and  “a  health  crisis,”  and  would 
resign.  “Vice-President  Nelson  Rockefeller 
will  occupy  the  Oval  Office  as  a ‘caretaker 
President’  for  the  last  months  of  Ford’s 
term,”  the  paper  quoted  Jeane  Dixon  as 
foretelling. 

In  the  Sept.  28,  1976,  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Enquirer,  Charlotte  Yudain,  “who 
precisely  predicts  the  future  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  through  her 
card  readings,’  was  quoted  as  proclaiming: 
“President  Ford  will  win  the  election  by 
300,000  votes.” 

Jeane  Dixon  was  right  about  one  “predic- 
tion ” touching  on  the  election,  however: 
“Jimmy  Carter  will  occupy  the  White 
House,”  after  “a  down-to-the-wire  fight  for 
the  presidency  ” — with  Ronald  Reagan. 

United  Methodists  urge  Coca-Cola 
not  to  purchase  a wine  company 

An  agency  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  has  urged  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
not  to  purchase  the  Taylor  Wine  Company. 
In  a letter  to  the  soft-drink  firm,  the  invest- 
ment committee  of  the  World  Division  of 
the  United  Methodist  Board  of  Global 
Ministries  announced  that  it  will  sell  its  7, 
600  shares  of  Coke  stock — valued  at  more 
than  $620,000 — if  the  purchase  goes 
through.  Florence  Little,  treasurer  of  the 
World  Division,  noted  that  the  investment 
policy  of  the  9.9-million-member  denomina- 


tion bars  investments  in  companies  that  are 
“deeply  involved  ” in  the  production  or  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 


Catholic,  Episcopal  Prelates  issue 
pastoral  opposing  death  penalty 

Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Church 
leaders  of  north  Georgia  have  issued  a joint 
pastoral  letter  opposing  the  death  penalty. 
Bishop  Bennett  Sims  of  the  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Atlanta  and  Archbishop  Thomas 
Donnellan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdio- 
cese of  Atlanta  say  that  practically  and 
theologically  the  death  penalty  is  not  jus- 
tified. 

Speaking  theologically,  the  two  bishops 
say  “four  considerations  seem  persuasive 
and  move  us  to  oppose  the  death  penalty  : 

— “The  intrinsic  value  and  sacredness  of 
human  life  . . . the  value  underlying  the 
ancient  commandment  that  forbids  the  de- 
liberate killing  of  another  human  being.  ” 

— "The  Christian  meaning  and  purpose 
of  punishment  is  reformatory,  not  vindic- 
tive.’ 

— “The  violent  taking  of  one  human  life 
to  serve  notice  on  other  lives  seems  de- 
cidedly cruel.  It  represents  a misuse  of  life.” 

— “The  divine  law  of  love  relates  to  hu- 
manity as  a lure  and  a goal.  ” Thus,  say  the 
bishops,  the  death  penalty  removes  “in  this 
life,  the  noblest  possibility  that  beckons 
every  human  being:  that  personal  transac- 
tion of  penitence,  restoration,  and  a new  be- 
ginning as  a claim  upon  God  s open  promise 
to  us  all  in  Jesus  Christ.  ” 

Census  bureau  notes 
divorce  increase 

Divorce  among  Americans  now  in  their 
late  twenties  is  three  or  four  times  more 
frequent  than  it  was  among  Americans  of 
similar  age  45  years  ago,  a Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Census  report  indicates.  The  bureau 
also  reports  that  the  divorce  rate  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  country  during  the  last 
12  years,  from  2.3  per  1,000  population  in 
1963,  to  4.8  in  1975.  It  also  noted  that  white 
adults  were  more  likely  than  black  adults  to 
have  been  married  only  once,  with  64 
percent  of  the  white  men  and  53  percent  of 
the  black  men  born  between  1900  and  1959 
having  been  married  once.  For  women,  the 
corresponding  proportions  married  once 
were  68  percent  for  whites  and  58  percent 
for  blacks. 


Conservative  Protestant  colleges 
planning  a drive  against  “racism” 

An  effort  will  be  made  at  conservative 
Protestant  Christian  colleges  around  the 
U.S.  beginning  in  February  to  “overcome 
racism  on  their  campuses.  An  action  plan 
to  bring  this  about  came  out  of  a task  force 
on  the  Christian  college,  one  of  14  task 


forces  focusing  on  racism  in  various  circum- 
stances which  were  part  of  a four-day  work- 
shop on  “persistent  racism,’  sponsored  by 
Evangelicals  for  Social  Action. 

Under  the  theme  “Liberty  and  Justice  for 
All,’  the  workshop  aimed  at  “attacking 
racism  in  white  institutions,  including  local 
churches,  seminaries,  and  Christian 
colleges,  the  Christian  College  Consortium 
noted.  Some  200  participants  took  part.  The 
action  plan  developed  by  the  task  force  on 
the  Christian  college  will  be  a document  to 
be  sent  to  Christian  schools  in  February, 
designed  to  stimulate  discussion  on  such 
topics  as,  ““Why  the  need  for  a black  student 


handbook?  and 

“How  a Christian  college 

is  seen  by  a black  student.  ” 

1.8  Million  U.S.  children  (7-13) 
unattended  after  school  hours 

An  estimated 

1,800,000 

U.S 

children. 

aged  7 through 

13,  are  unattended — by 

parents,  relatives,  or  agencies- 

-from  the 

moment  they  leave  school 

until  a parent 

returns  from  work,  the  U.S. 

Census  Bureau 

reports.  It  noted  that  8 million  children  lack 
parental  care  during  daytime  hours.  Some 

2.1  million  are  cared  for  in 

the  home  of  a 

relative;  1.8  mill 

ion — the  7-13  group — are 

unattended,  and  the  remainder  have  some 

care  through  other  arrangements. 
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What  makes  church  news? 


I 

it 


From  time  to  time  we  ask  ourselves  what  kinds  of  informa- 
tion you  like  to  read  in  Gospel  Herald.  We  are  serious  enough 
about  the  question  to  have  conducted  two  reader-interest  sur- 
veys in  the  past  five  years — one  this  year,  1976,  and  one  in 
1971. 

Through  these  we  have  a fair  idea  of  your  higher  and  lower 
areas  of  interest,  as  well  as  an  average  grade  you  gave  us  for 
the  job  we  are  doing.  You  have  told  us,  for  instance,  you  often 
turn  first  to  “church  news.”  • 

So,  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves  what  makes  church  news. 
A flip  answer  would  be  to  suggest  you  examine  the  news  sec- 
tion of  the  latest  issues  of  Gospel  Herald  to  discover  what  we 
currently  consider  news.  But  that  doesn’t  help  us  change 
anything. 

Ideally,  church  news  should  be  the  recording  of  God’s  ac- 
tion among  us  and  our  response  to  that  action.  In  a sense, 
church  news  would  be  chapters  added  to  the  Books  of  Acts. 

Since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  God  is  doing 
through  his  people  in  the  world,  it  becomes  difficult  to  report 
according  to  the  above  criterion.  Furthermore,  we  assume 
God  works  in  the  most  minute  details  of  life.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  significance  becomes  important.  You  are  probably  not 
interested  in  routine  matters  such  as  church  business  meet- 
ings, baptisms,  and  the  like  unless  they  affect  you  or  your 
family  and  friends. 

Where  do  we  begin,  then?  Well,  our  research  has  con- 
firmed our  hunch  that  you  still  see  yourself  as  a part  of  a 
church  family.  Births,  marriages,  and  obituaries  are  im- 
portant to  you. 

Theoretically,  we  agree  the  congregation  is  where  the  real 
action  takes  place.  In  practice,  however,  we  have  not  been 
entirely  successful  in  obtaining  news  from  congregations. 

What  kinds  of  stories  might  interest  the  reader  in  Oregon 
as  much  as  the  one  in  Florida  or  New  York? 

How  about  innovative  approaches  to  any  of  the  routine 
activities  in  your  congregation  such  as  in  the  areas  of  worship, 
Christian  education,  or  evangelization?  Significant  celebra- 
tions? Or  maybe  you  have  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  faith 
who  are  making  important  contributions  to  your  community? 


There  are  also  catastrophes,  such  as  the  one  suffered  by 
five  members  of  the  Springs  (Pa.)  congregation  who  were 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  When  your  congregation 
suffers,  the  broader  church  suffers. 

Then  we  call  news  that  which  reports  on  the  work  of  our 
church  boards  and  agencies  in  missions,  education,  mutual 
aid.  Names  like  the  General  Board,  the  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of 
Missions,  and  Mennonite  Central  Committee  may  or  may  not 
sound  familiar.  But  the  bulk  of  our  reporting  comes  from 
these  agencies  and  their  projects.  We  may  have  a dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  information  from  these  organizations  in 
comparison  with  that  from  congregations  or  districts.  Check 
back  issues  of  the  Herald. 

There  is  also  a heavier  side  to  the  news.  We  have  worked 
hard  at  bringing  you  the  “good”  news  from  every  source.  But 
this  has  led  some  perceptive  readers  to  question  whether 
nothing  bad  ever  happens  in  the  church. 

Generally  speaking,  church  boards  and  agencies,  including 
Mennonite  Publishing  House,  depend  on  your  confidence 
and  support  to  keep  doing  the  things  you  want  done. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  likely  that  anyone  who  is  dependent  on 
your  good  will  wants  to  do  anything  to  offend  you  or  to  cause 
you  to  lose  confidence.  Thus,  stories  of  poor  decisions  or 
failures  are  sometimes  omitted  for  this  reason  and  to  avoid 
hurting  those  involved.  This  does  not  mean  there  are  cover- 
ups.  It  simply  means  there  are  questions  as  to  how  much  bad 
news  you  really  want  to  hear. 

We  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  pursue  the  whole  story 
whenever  that  is  necessary.  We  believe  that  withholding 
negative  information,  though  seeming  to  be  a good  thing  in 
the  short  run,  is  self-defeating  in  the  end. 

It  is  our  goal  to  carry  all  the  news  necessary  for  your  under- 
standing of  how  the  church  is  functioning,  whether  good  or 
bad.  We  know  that  since  our  cause  in  Christ  will  be  victo- 
rious, good  will  eventually  overcome  evil. 

We  will  continue  to  go  after  all  the  information  that’s 
worth  printing  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  carry  the  news  with 
excellence. — David  E.  Hostetler. 
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Man's  inhumanity  to  God 

by  David  Shank 


The  meaning  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  has  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  God  enters  fully  into  our  humanity.  In  addition, 
however,  we  cannot  celebrate  Christmas  without  observing 
that  in  reality  the  Jesus-story  tells  us  just  as  much  about 
man’s  inhumanity  to  God.  The  infancy  narratives  of  the  Gos- 
pels suggest  that  it  is  not  God  who  remains  aloof  and  distant. 

On  the  contrary,  we  discover  the  pregnant  mother  of  the 
Holy  Child  pushed  with  her  husband  into  an  inhuman 


journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  Imperial  law  does  not 
make  exceptions  for  descendants  of  the  royal  house  of  an  op- 
pressed people.  These  are  just  two  more  digits  among  the 
people  of  Israel  that  must  be  counted  in  order  to  know  how 
best  to  dominate,  what  resources  in  Roman  legions  to  main- 
tain a Roman  peace.  The  census  count  of  an  oppressed  people 
by  an  imperial  power  is  a human  affront  and  indignity,  but  in 
this  case  man’s  inhumanity  to  God. 


While  in  Bethlehem,  the  story  in  Luke  tells  us,  the  time 
came  for  Mary  to  be  delivered.  It  tells  us  that  Mary  laid  her 
first-born  child  in  a manger  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn.  The  inhumanity  of  not  making  provision  for 
a woman  with  child,  whose  birth  pains  already  announced 
the  imminent  arrival  of  the  newborn,  was  perhaps  not  an 
uncommon  inhumanity  when  the  poor  are  seen  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  human  situation,  and  when  it  is  the  lot 
of  the  poor  to  find  their  own  place  among  the  animals.  But 
this  was  more  than  man’s  inhumanity  to  a pregnant  poor 
woman  without  reservations  for  the  inn  in  a time  of  unusual 
crowds.  It  is  Bethlehem’s  inhumanity  to  God,  through  the 
person  of  the  innkeeper.  Or  was  it  his  wife,  or  a steward,  or 
was  it  the  other  travelers?  They  knew  it  not,  but  it  was  to  God 
coming  into  human  life  and  experience  that  they  expressed 
their  inhumanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Luke’s  intention  in  reporting  this 
incident:  it  was  not  just  a small  thing  along  the  way,  but  a 
part  of  the  pattern  about  man’s  inhumanity  to  God.  It  is  to 
this  incident  of  the  babe  in  the  manger  that  the  universal 
church  has  long  applied  the  opening  words  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah:  “The  ox  knows  its  owner,  and  the  ass  its  master’s  crib; 
but  Israel  does  not  know,  my  people  does  not  understand  ” 
(Is.  1:3). 

King  Herod’s  search  for  the  child  to  destroy  Him  reflects  a 
further  moving  of  that  pattern.  In  his  strategy  of  a jealous 
and  worried  potentate  it  is  better  to  massacre  all  the  male 
children  under  two  years  of  age  than  to  risk  the  loss  of 
kingdom  to  the  Anointed  of  God.  It  is  better  to  exercise  an 
inglorious  and  inhuman  liquidation  of  infants  than  to  let  God 
on  the  throne.  So  his  expression  of  inhumanity  is  not  ulti- 
mately to  the  innocents  and  their  families  and  the  future  of 
that  people,  but  it  is  to  God. 

The  tragic  flight  of  a refugee  family  out  from  the  place  of 
home  and  tradition  into  the  unknown  of  the  foreign  and  the 
distant  Egypt  is  one  more  of  the  effects  of  the  inhumanity  of 
man  to  God.  Yes,  it  is  a threat  to  another  couple  and  their 
child,  but  it  is  more:  it  is  the  forcing  of  a pilgrim  style  and 
destiny  upon  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  Son  of  Mary. 

God  in  His  humanity  lives  out  the  inhumanity  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  counted  in  census  for  better  administration  of 
oppression.  He  lives  out  His  first  days  of  existence  in  the 
manger  of  a cattle  stall,  apparently  in  the  inhumanity  of 
forced  poverty.  He  is  sought  by  the  sword  to  eliminate  Him 
as  a threat.  He  goes  on  the  road  as  a refugee  child,  with  a fu- 
ture as  insecure  and  uncertain  as  anyone  might  imagine. 

The  world  knew  Him  not.  The  problem  that  the  Jesus- 
story  raises  for  us  ever  anew  at  Christmastide  is  not  the  inhu- 
manness of  a distant,  nonintervening  God,  but  the  inhu- 
manity of  man  to  God  who  comes  so  close  and  is  so  human 
that  He  cannot  be  discerned  as  truly  God. 

“The  true  light  that  enlightens  every  man,  ” writes  John  in 
his  Gospel,  “was  coming  into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world. 
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and  the  world  was  made  through  him,  yet  the  world  knew 
him  not.  He  came  to  his  own  home,  and  his  own  people 
received  him  not”  (Jn.  1:9-11). 

The  blindness  which  keeps  one  from  seeing  the  God  who  is 
near  in  the  swaddling  clothed  baby,  in  the  poverty  of  the 
manger,  in  the  refugee  couple,  is  a blindness  which  reaches 
to  all  the  nations  of  all  times,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  glorified  in  ^ 
the  parable  of  the  judgment  says,  “ ‘Depart ...  for  I was  ' 
hungry  and  you  gave  me  no  food,  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave 
me  no  drink,  I was  a stranger  and  you  did  not  welcome  me, 
naked  and  you  did  not  clothe  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  you 
did  not  visit  me.  . . . Truly,  I say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  not  to  _ 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  not  to  me’  ” (Mt.  25:41-  'I 
43,  45). 

Here  God  in  His  humanity  is  telling  us  that  in  ways  beyond 
our  knowing  He  is  present  in  the  midst  of  the  very  ones  who 
are  enduring  the  inhumanity  of  the  others.  It  is  certainly  no  II 
accident  that  it  is  there  in  the  midst  of  that  suffering  and  that 
enduring  that  a new  humanity  is  taking  shape. 

All  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man  is  really  man’s  inhumanity 
to  God  who  is  there  offering  Himself,  going  through  it  with 
man.  I 

Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  in  our  lives  can  identify 
with  the  Jewish  man,  crushed  by  World  War  II,  as  reflected 
in  the  “Sign  of  Jonah,”  a play  of  German  origin.  This  man, 
after  having  been  through  too  much  with  his  family,  decides  | 
that  God  should  be  tried  for  what  He  allows  to  happen  to 
man — at  least  to  some  people.  So  he  imagines  how  he  will 
work  out  with  the  angels  to  put  God  on  trial.  j 

Then  in  the  play  God  is  tried.  And  He  is  pronounced  guilty  i 

by  the  court  because  of  what  He  makes  some  people  go  l| 

through.  But  the  question  is.  What  punishment  to  inflict 
upon  God?  Finally  the  man  makes  his  proposal:  Let  God  be  , 
born  a man,  and  a Jew;  let  Him  become  a refugee,  unwanted,  j 
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pursued,  despised.  Let  Him  become  helpless  and  powerless 
in  spite  of  His  goodness  and  justice,  and  let  Him  be 
liquidated,  because  of  His  faithfulness. 

When  the  punishment  is  announced,  the  curtain  falls.  But 
the  audience  goes  away  with  the  awareness  that  it  has  already 


happened.  That  this  is  also  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  man’s 
inhumanity  to  God  as  God  goes  through  it  all  with  man,  the 
human  God  who  bears  man’s  judgements  and  sins  and  inhu- 
manities in  order  to  permit  a new  humanity  to  come  to  birth. 

I have  found  it  to  be  true.  Have  you?  ^ 


Christmas  lessons  from  1 Peter  (2) 

A new  people 

(1  Peter  2:9, 10) 
by  James  Detweiler 


il  In  this  second  of  the  series  of  “Christmas  Lessons  from  1 
Peter,  ” the  focus  will  be  upon  God’s  intention/provision  in 
regard  to  people.  He  began  sharing  this  intended  purpose  by 
prophetic  utterances  (Isaiah  7:14  and  9:2  and  many,  many 
more).  These  the  Apostle  Peter  knew  and,  moreover,  he  had 
lived  with  God’s  Son,  having  embraced  Him  with  his  life  and 
love. 

Accordingly,  God’s  Spirit  working  through  this  apostle 
declares  that  God  takes  nobodies  (1  Pet.  2:10)  who  lived  apart 
I from  His  love  and  mercy.  If  these  persons  permit.  He 
transforms  them  into  His  children  by  means  of  His  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy  and  saving  faith.  He  calls  these:  (1)  His 
chosen  people,  (2)  a royal  priesthood,  (3)  a holy  nation.  Just 
what  does  he  mean  by  these  terms? 

His  chosen  people.  God  has  selected  and  chosen  out  from 
among  all  people  those  who  will  to  be  His  children.  These  be- 
come recipients  of  special  privileges  (Col.  3:12a).  God  gave  to 
the  world  His  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  through 
Him  He  might  prepare  the  chosen  to  be  a people  upon  whom 
He  might  lavish  these  special  privileges  and  blessings.  It  is  no 
accident  that  we  belong  to  God  through  Christ. 

All  who  belong  do  so  because  He  initiated  the  process  by 
selecting  those  who  would  decide  to  belong  to  Him.  All  God’s 
created  children  are  invited  to  participate  in  His  life.  The 
chosen  are  those  who  respond  to  His  invitation  by  appropriat- 
ing faith  and  grace.  It  is  this  response  that  makes  persons 
God’s  chosen  people. 

A royal  priesthood.  Possessing  Christ  and  being  possessed 
by  Him  means  that  God  attributes  to  these  persons  a royal 
status.  The  nobodies  spoken  about  earlier  are  now  by  God’s 
grace  possessed  and  motivated  by  the  high  distinction  here 
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described  as  priests  of  God.  The  rending  of  the  temple  veil  at 
the  expiration  of  Christ  has  granted  a direct  access  to  God  for 
all  the  redeemed.  We  are  now  a kingdom  of  priests  (1  Peter 
2:5)  standing,  as  did  the  Old  Testament  priests,  between  God 
and  His  children.  Through  us  His  Spirit  extends  the  invita- 
tion and  strong  encouragement  to  all  to  become  the  people  of 
God,  mature  in  Christ. 

A holy  nation.  God  enables  his  redeemed  to  be  a people 
with  desires  for  reality  in  right  living  (righteousness).  Accord- 
ingly, from  all  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people  He  is  calling  to 
Himself  a people  experiencing  and  expressing  the  realities  of 
holy  living.  These  He  forms  into  a holy  nation.  One  of  the 
outstanding  common  characteristics  of  this  nation  of  people 
is  their  possession  of  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  apostle  Peter  describes  the  purpose  of  God’s  redeem- 
ing activities  through  Jesus  Christ  as  being  the  provision  of  a 
people  for  Himself.  These  new  people  are  the  ones  through 
whom  He  declares  praise  for  Jesus  Christ.  God’s  children 
praise  Him  when  they  declare/dialogue/share  Christ  as  the 
only  one  who  is  able  to  deliver  from  darkness  (sin)  into  the 
glorious  light  of  the  gospel  (salvation). 

Nobodies  alienated  from  God  and  His  love  and  grace  are 
now  in  Christ,  His  chosen  people,  special  to  His  heart,  a royal 
priesthood  standing  as  reconciled  between  God  and  His  alien- 
ated children.  They  stand  as  a holy  nation  composed  of  the 
redeemed,  working  toward  maturity,  while  at  the  same  time 
sharing  their  Savior  and  the  meaning  of  life  in  Him  with  their 
associates  in  those  places  where  God’s  providence  has  placed 
them. 

So  God’s  people  by  creation  also  became  God  s people  by 
redemption.  Thus  they  are  the  new  people  of  God.  This  is  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  Christmas.  It  is  the  focus  of  our  cele- 
bration throughout  the  year  but  highlighted  during  the 
Advent  season. 
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what  Christmas  is  all  about 

by  Barbara  Risser 


The  old  story  of  Christmas  is  new  again!  I saw  it  today  in 
the  eyes  of  a child — not  speaking — but  begging  his  mother 
for  a spark  of  her  attention. 

“Look  at  me!”  he  seemed  to  say.  “Pay  attention  to  what  I 
am  feeling!”  She,  preoccupied,  turned  away  to  her  own  tasks 
unaware  that  another  was  depending  upon  her  for  affirma- 
tion. Someone  needed  to  be  told  there  was  a place  for  him  as 
a person;  one  worthwhile  enough  to  give  time  and  an  ear. 

I thought  of  the  Palestinian  innkeeper  who  was  too  in- 
volved to  read  the  monitor  of  another  heart.  There  were  too 
many  details  needing  attention  with  night  guests  he  had  al- 
ready crowded  into  rooms,  to  be  bothered  with  another 
person’s  problem.  He  had  to  save  a bed  for  himself.  Such  prob- 
lems were  common  anytime  of  special  occasion  in  the  small 
town  of  Bethlehem.  So — he  missed  the  reward  of  having  a 
king  born  in  his  house.  He  closed  his  heart  to  just  one  more 
plea  of  a common  person  and  thus  closed  the  door  to  the  King 
of  Peace. 

Next  morning  when  the  shepherds  exciting  story  was 
broadcast,  the  innkeeper  could  have  blamed  the  dozens  of 
guests  for  the  fact  that  the  inn  was  filled  and  there  was  no 
decent  place  for  a prophesied  baby  king  to  be  born.  It  was 
enough  to  know  that  his  stable  seemed  to  glow  with  a strange 
peace — even  now,  days  after  the  unusual  birth. 

I would  love  to  have  seen  the  innkeeper’s  reaction  the  next 
day  to  the  “stir  ” among  the  townspeople  and  country  folk  of 
that  region.  Might  he  also  have  been  included  in  the  com- 
pany of  believers  concerning  Messiah?  Maybe  he  too 
searched  the  ancient  writings  for  proof.  We  can  only  guess. 

In  days  following,  wise  men  also  joined  in  their  search  for 
truth — following  the  heavenly  body  of  light  as  well  as  an  in- 
ner knowing  that  faith  and  hope  would  be  rewarded.  At  the 
end  of  their  journey  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  heart-long- 
ing endured  for  many  years.  Much  time  had  been  spent  in 
close  fellowship  with  the  God  of  heaven  and  now  they  were 
to  realize  with  throbbing  hearts,  the  answer  so  long  awaited. 
They  knew  the  pain  of  not  knowing — the  struggle  to  relate  to 
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each  other,  diverse  in  opinion,  but  all  seeking  the  same  King. 

Where  can  one  find  the  solace  of  the  heartbeat  of  a friend, 
someone  who  reaehes  out  in  love  and  understanding  in  a cru- 
cial time  of  decision  or  indecision?  Deep-buried  throbs  of  the 
heart  rise  and  threaten  to  choke  the  one  who  attempts  to 
loose  the  tongue  in  explanation.  Words  trying  to  force  out 
gurgle  back  into  the  disposal  system  of  nothingness. 

An  aged  friend  once  took  time  to  show  understanding  and 
affirm  me  as  a person  even  though  she  couldn’t  approve  of 
my  attitude  at  the  present.  Love’s  current  flowed  full  and 
strong.  Here  was  someone  who  actually  cared  about  me  as  an 
individual  . . . someone  who  was  willing  to  share  my  burden 
of  search  for  truth  . . . someone  who  could  listen  without  be- 
ing critical  . . . one  who  reached  beyond  her  own  cares  to 
meet  my  need. 

Together  we  focused  on  the  Problem-Solver  instead  of  the 
problem.  With  my  feet  again  firmly  planted  on  the  Rock  I 
was  freed  from  the  bondage  of  needing  to  know  the  answer 
immediately.  My  search  could  continue  without  tension.  So 
the  wise  men  of  today  discover  that  answers  come  with  the 
searching.  The  guiding  laser  beam  protects  and  points  the 
traveler  to  the  path  ahead.  Hope  shines  across  the  horizon 
and  shimmers  in  the  certainty  of  more  beyond.  In  every 
human  is  the  inherent  ability  to  improve  if  his  senses  have 
ever  been  exercised  to  any  degree. 

There  is  that  constant  stretching,  reaching  for  the  unat- 
tained . . . patient,  plodding  day  after  day  . . . not  being 
satisfied  with  another’s  experience,  but  building  a fresh  one 
that  satisfies  his  own  need.  The  lily  doesn’t  spin  a caterpillar’s 
cocoon  to  sport  her  spring  array!  Each  one  struggles  to  be- 
come a new  being  in  its  own  way.  The  bulb  and  the  cocoon 
are  both  in  stages  of  death  before  each  shoots  for  the  “light.” 

In  that  reaching — in  that  struggle,  lies  the  answer.  By 
denying  self,  the  imprisoned  life  is  released  and  fulfillment  is 
realized.  The  strange  phenomena  is  that  “self  ” finds  its  home 
when  it  is  denied.  It  finds  its  limits  and  can  best  operate  in 
that  sphere.  Then  Christ  is  born  again — in  the  heart  of  the 
understanding  and  in  the  seedbed  of  the  mind  and  will. 
That’s  what  Christmas  is  all  about. 
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Do  Christmas 
cards  tell 
the  truth? 

by  Maynard  Shelly 

Look  at  the  scenes  on  the  greetings  piling  up  on  your  cof- 
fee table.  Note  the  serenity  of  the  shepherds  on  the  hills 
watching  their  flocks  by  night.  See  the  peaceful  assembly  of 
animals  and  spectators  gathered  around  the  manger.  The 
holy  family  seems  unruffled  even  in  the  flight  to  Egypt. 

But  that’s  not  right  at  all.  Something  is  out  of  focus.  The 
greeting  cards  gloss  over  the  hard  times  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
lived  through. 

Israel  of  2,000  years  ago  must  have  been  much  like  the 
Middle  East  of  today.  In  Galilee,  terrorists  were  hiding  in  the 
hills  waiting  to  swoop  down  on  a Roman  patrol  too  far  from 
its  home  garrison.  In  Judea,  plots  against  the  government 
were  being  hatched  in  every  marketplace. 

Matthew  and  Luke  didn’t  go  into  these  details.  They 
assumed  that  everyone  knew  and  understood  the  seething 
bitterness  that  was  then  abroad  in  the  land.  Like  your  colored 
greeting  cards,  they  seem  to  have  played  down  the  rawboned 
struggle. 

But  when  you  read  the  Bible  with  eyes  open,  you  can  get 
that  chill  in  your  blood  that  must  have  been  in  Joseph’s. 
Think  of  the  flight  to  Egypt.  Mary  and  Joseph  were  running 
from  a brutal  king,  so  cruel  he  could  kill  all  the  children  in  a 
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village.  And  Herod  did  just  that. 

And  Herod  wasn’t  the  only  one  who  could  be  violent.  Out 
of  Galilee  rose  the  Zealots,  a religious  and  patriotic  group 
which  saw  the  Romans  as  enemies  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  re- 
ligion. They  protested  peacefully  and  nonviolently,  every  day 
and  at  every  turn  of  the  road.  But  some  of  the  most 
hotheaded  of  the  Zealots  turned  to  violence,  destroying 
property  and  waiting  in  ambush  to  kill. 

Whenever  the  Romans  soldiers  could  catch  these  Zealot 
guerrillas,  they  made  an  example  of  them.  Jesus  heard  reports 
of  “Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices’’  (Lk.  13:1).  Some  of  the  Zealot  radicals  fled  to  the 
wilderness  to  build  up  their  strike  force.  In  Acts  21:38,  we 
hear  the  Romans  talking  about  4,000  terrorists,  a band  of 
outlaw  Zealots  whom  they  called  assassins  and  murderers. 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian  who  worked  for  the  Romans, 
writes  about  Zealot  guerrillas  called  Sicarii  (dagger-men — 
after  the  Latin  word  for  the  short  knife  that  an  assassin  car- 
ried under  his  robe). 

Jesus  Himself  was  suspected.  Jesus  Himself  was  suspected 
of  being  a Zealot.  At  the  trial  before  His  crucifixion.  He  was 
accused  of  telling  people  not  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar,  some- 
thing the  Zealots  always  did  (Lk.  23:2).  Certainly,  several  of 
His  disciples  were  former  Zealots,  including  Simon  who  bore 
the  name  (Lk.  6:15)  and  Judas  Iscariot  (a  name  that  suggests 
he  might  at  one  time  have  been  one  of  the  Sicarii). 

Eew  conquered  nations  live  at  peace  with  their  conquerors. 
The  Jews  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  army  of  occupa- 
tion were  in  much  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Arabs  today  in  relation  to  the  Israeli  army  on 
Jordan’s  west  bank.  The  conquered  people  taunted  the 
soldiers  and  resisted  every  foreign  law. 

So,  when  “a  decree  went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all 
the  world  should  be  enrolled’  (Lk.  2:1),  patriotic  Jews 
everywhere  resented  this  law  which  called  for  a census  to 
enroll  all  the  people  on  the  Roman  tax  lists.  They  planned  to 
resist.  And  many  did,  some  with  violence. 

Joseph,  the  carperiter  in  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  had  a hard 
decision  to  make.  The  Zealots  couldn  t confront  the  Romans 
directly  in  their  opposition  to  the  census.  So,  they  tried  to 
raise  every  obstacle  possible,  beginning  with  noncooperation. 
Judas  of  Galilee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zealots,  worked 
with  the  people  at  “the  time  of  the  census;  he  induced  some 
people  to  revolt  under  his  leadership’’  (Acts  5:37,  The  New 
English  Bible). 

The  historian  Josephus  tells  how  the  extremists  made  life 
hard  for  people.  “Eor  then  it  was  that  the  Sicarii  got  together 
against  those  that  were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Romans,  ” he  says,  “and  treated  them  in  all  respects  as  if  they 
had  been  their  enemies,  both  by  plundering  them  of  what 
they  had,  by  driving  away  their  cattle,  and  by  setting  fire  to 
their  houses.’’ 

Joseph  had  been  warned.  To  obey  or  not  obey  the  decree  of 
the  Roman  emperor  was  the  choice.  He  decided  to  defy  the 
terrorists,  though  he  stood  to  lose  his  home  and  his  life.  He 
was  also  risking  the  life  of  Mary  and  the  unborn  infant.  Is 
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that  why  he  chose  to  go  to  Bethlehem  rather  than  to  Nazareth 
so  that  the  local  guerrillas  wouldn’t  see  his  name  on  the  books 
in  his  hometown?  But  whether  he  registered  at  home  or 
away,  he  was  taking  a big  risk. 

For  nothing  that  Joseph  could  do  would  long  be  hidden 
from  those  who  felt  that  every  Jew  should  resist  the  Romans. 
For,  said  Josephus,  the  terrorists  protested  “that  such  persons 
differed  not  at  all  from  Gentiles,  by  betraying  in  so  cowardly 
a manner  the  hard  won  liberty  of  the  Jews  and  admitting 
their  preference  of  the  Roman  yoke.  ” 

Joseph  risked  his  life  and  that  of  Mary  and  the  child  to  be 
born  to  do  what  needed  to  be  done,  even  if  it  took  him  a long 
way  from  home.  His  house  might  have  been  burnt  and  his 
cattle  stolen.  Yet,  he  went.  But  even  in  the  going,  he  was  in 


Menno's 

Recently  Menno  B.  Hurd  was  greeted  in  a church  setting 
by  another  Anabaptist  as  “Mr.  Hurd.”  When  it  was  gently 
suggested  that  in  the  fellowship,  “Brother  Hurd  ” would  be 
more  acceptable,  the  timid  one  pleaded  with  some  embar- 
rassment, “Could  I not  just  call  you  ‘Menno’?’’ 

Although  in  the  above  case  it  was  a sister  who  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  use  the  term,  “Brother,  ” the  same  reluctance  and  ob- 
vious discomfort  is  experienced  by  males.  We  seem  to  be  hav- 
ing some  trouble  in  pronouncing  “brother  ” or  “sister.” 
Strange.  They  are  both  simple  words  and  we  apparently  do 
quite  well  with  much  larger  and  far  more  complex  ones  such 
as  “ecumenicalism.  ” But  with  both  “brother  ” and  “sister” 
we  are  beginning  to  stutter. 

In  both  speech  and  correspondence  this  son  of  Menno 
prefers  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  prefix  for  any  fellow  Chris- 
tian. By  such  I say  to  them,  “You  and  I are  both  members  of 
God’s  family.  I love  you  and  will  share  with  you  like  you  were 
in  my  biological  family,  for  we  have  been  made  one  in  Christ 
Jesus.  ” Such  adjectives  are  far  more  descriptive  and 
expressive  than  the  rigid,  frigid  “Mr.,”  “Mrs.,”  “Ms.,” 
“Rev.,  ” or  “Dr.  ” Unfortunately,  the  biblical  salutations  are 
fast  fading  from  the  Menno  fellowship. 

For  some  it  is  gone.  Menno  B.  Hurd  is  in  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Menno,  among 
them  a sister,  one  to  the  west.  In  reply  to  each  letter  greeting 

her  as  “Dear  Sister ,”  I receive  back  the  cold  and 

formal  salute,  “Dear  Mr.  Hurd.”  I cringe,  wanting  to  write 
back  and  plead,  “Please,  I am  your  brother  in  Christ,  accept 
me.  ” But  I do  not.  Brotherhood,  sisterhood,  is  given,  not 
ordered.  Perhaps  I have  not  earned  it.  How  cruel  if  I must 
wait  until  I retire,  age  even  more,  enter  Greencroft,  there  fi- 
nally to  earn  that  title  of  respect  and  love.  Must  it  be  a word 
reserved  only  for  the  bishop,  the  pastor,  the  departed  or  near 


great  danger. 

The  revolt  led  by  Judas  of  Galilee  against  the  census  came 
to  naught.  Judas  was  killed  and  his  followers  scattered,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  in  Acts  5:37.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
bloody  struggle. 

If  the  Christmas  cards  fail  the  test  of  reality,  they  do  testify 
to  the  promise.  Jesus,  coming  to  a world  of  strife,  did  bring 
peace. 

In  those  days,  peace  was  a rare  commodity,  as  it  has  always 
been.  Jesus  came  to  a world  of  unrest  and  turbulence.  Peace- 
lessness  is  in  the  world  and  inside  our  souls.  “On  earth  peace 
among  men  with  whom  he  is  pleased!  ” (Lk.  2:14).  When  the 
angels  proclaimed  the  prophecy  of  peace,  the  shepherds  re- 
joiced and  so  can  we.  We  needed  that! 


opinion 

so?  Such  limitations  promote  jealousy  on  my  part. 

Certain  questions  are  raised  by  our  dropping  “brother  ” 
and  “sister.”  Are  we  no  longer  a brotherhood?  Are  some  of  us 
unacceptable  to  others?  Are  the  terms  archaic,  left  over  from 
a period  of  history  best  forgotten,  too  reminiscent  of  our 
country  bumpkin  past,  the  very  memory  of  which  causes 
some  to  shudder?  Is  our  omission  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
that  we  are  being  squeezed  into  the  world’s  mold.? 

Many  of  Paul’s  writings  begin  with  greetings  to  the 
“brethren  ” in  general,  or  to  a certain  “brother”  in  particular. 
Such  terms,  along  with  “sister  ” dot  his  writings,  Romans  7:1, 
16:1,  14;  1 Corinthians  1:1,  11,  26;  11:2;  15:1;  16:20;  2 
Corinthians  1:1,  8;  Colossians  1:1,  to  mention  only  a few.  In 
the  Book  of  Matthew  alone  we  find  Jesus  speaking  such 
words  in  5:23,  24;  7:3,  5;  18:15,  35;  23:8;  25:40;  28:10.  The 
words  were  not  strange  to  the  early  church.  Saul,  persecuting 
Pharisee,  became  to  Ananias,  “Brother  Saul.”  Beautiful. 

Today  in  our  locale  the  word  “brother  ” or  “sister  ” as  an 
adjective  prefix  in  front  of  a son  or  daughter  of  Menno  has 
virtually  become  obsolete.  If  used,  it  provokes  sly  smiles.  Ex- 
cept among  the  charismatics.  There  it  has  meaning,  life.  It  is 
a token  of  affection,  love,  concern,  union,  dissolving  ecclesia- 
tical  levels  in  their  midst.  The  loss  of  the  words  may  be  a 
price  other  groups  must  pay  for  becoming  structured. 

In  Menno’s  Cruden’s  Complete  Concordance,  it  says  of  the 
word  sister,  “This  name  has  much  the  same  latitude  as  that  of 
brother.  As  Christian  men  were  used  to  salute  one  another  by 
the  name  of  brothers  or  brethren,  so  they  called  Christian 
women,  who  professed  the  same  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  name 
of  sisters,  James  2: 15,  16.  ” 

Color  me  old-fashioned.  To  me,  you  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus  are  my  brothers,  my  sisters.  I will  address  you  as  such. 
— Menno  B.  Hurd.  ^ 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  Our  Church  Constituents 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  Harriet  and  I and  three  children  returned  from 
China  where  we  had  spent  four  years  in  relief  and  mission  service.  We  had  an 
unusual  experience  in  that  troubled  land  of  civil  war,  famine,  and  social 
conflict.  They  were  our  best  years  in  many  ways.  However,  when  we 
returned  we  were  financially  broke.  We  had  no  money,  no  furniture,  no  car, 
and  no  professional  security. 

However,  something  happened  just  at  the  right  time.  A couple  whom  we  had 
known  gave  us  a gift  of  $1,000  enabling  us  to  do  graduate  work  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  That  was  quite  a lot  of  money  in  1949  or  so  it  seemed 
to  us.  The  point  is,  it  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  so  far  as  our  future 
work  was  concerned.  It  opened  up  professional  opportunities  in  education 
and  in  the  work  of  the  church.  Without  that  aid,  I have  no  idea  where  we 
would  have  landed. 

I suppose  I am  so  concerned  about  GC's  scholarship  fund  since  this  fund 
makes  the  difference  between  a college  education  and  no  college  education 
for  a considerable  number  of  our  students.  To  be  sure,  community  colleges 
and  state  universities  are  alternatives  for  some. 

But  we  feel  that  the  unique  values  of  a college  with  a strong  liberal  arts 
emphasis,  a caring  Christian  community,  a faculty  who  is  interested  in  the 
individual,  and  a context  of  inquiry  about  values  and  life  purposes  in  the  light 
of  Christ  will  be  lost  by  those  who  go  the  state  college  route. 

This  year  there  is  a special  partnership  between  the  Joyce  Foundation  and 
Goshen  College.  The  foundation  saw  a mission  in  helping  GC's  sponsoring 
church  to  believe  more  fully  in  itself  and  in  what  it  is  doing  at  GC.  To  benefit 
GC  directly,  the  foundation  stated  that  any  amount  given  by  congregations 
or  church  members  in  excess  of  last  year's  gift  will  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar,  up  to  a total  of  $100,000. 

Gifts  during  the  last  month  of  1976  will  go  toward  scholarships.  The  increase 
in  giving  will  release  from  the  Joyce  Foundation  purse  that  same  amount, 
also  for  scholarships  and  grants.  Such  generosity  makes  it  possible  for 
something  to  happen  Just  at  the  right  time  for  our  students  who  have  need. 


Goshen  College  is  in  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  regulations  pertaining  to  nondiscrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  national,  or  ethnic  origin  in  its  recruitment,  admission,  educational, 
athletic,  financial  aid,  and  employment  policies  and  programs. 


church  news 

Russian  believers  practice  faith 
despite  restrictions 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  third  in  a series  of 
articles  by  the  five  persons  who  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  in  October. 

One  Sunday  last  July,  57  believers  were 
baptized  in  a river  in  a large  city.  The  con- 
gregation of  about  600  swelled  to  a thousand 
as  others  from  the  park  joined  to  watch  the 
service.  Some  thought  there  was  a drowning 
and  stayed  to  hear  about  new  life  in  Christ. 
Some  heard  the  singing  and  stayed  to  learn 
about  God’s  love.  Six  responded  to  that  love 
and  made  commitments  to  Christ 

What  makes  this  experience  unusual  is 
that  it  happened  in  the  Dnieper  River  at 
Kiev  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

General  assemblies  of  religious  groups 
may  not  be  held  without  permission  from 
Soviet  authorities.  In  fact,  according  to 
Article  59  of  the  Soviet  constitution, 
“performance  of  religious  rites  under  the 
open  sky  and  in  private  homes  and  apart- 
ments of  believers  is  forbidden.  ” 

On  that  beautiful  Sunday,  however,  box 
lunches  had  been  prepared  and  the  outdoor 
worship  service  was  followed  by  a church 
picnic. 

We  North  Americans  who  take  our  re- 
ligious liberty  for  granted  do  well  to  re- 
member some  of  the  restrictions  which  limit 
the  lives  of  our  Soviet  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  Christian  citizens  there  are  aware  of 
the  law  which  requires  “religious  societies  to 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  20  believing 
citizens,  18  years  or  older,  of  the  same  cult, 
who  unite  for  a combined  satisfaction  of 
their  religious  needs.  ” 

“How  can  you  even  have  family  devo- 
tions with  such  restrictions?’’  I wondered. 

“No  problem,  ” replied  one  man.  “I 
simply  invite  my  children,  grandchildren, 
and  a few  neighbors,  and  that  makes  20 
anytime.  Then  we  have  a worship  service.  ” 
Perhaps  this  man  does  not  know  that  le- 
gally his  family  could  be  punished  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  because  they  are  not 
registered  officially  as  a religious  society. 

“My  grandson  loves  the  story  of  Joseph,” 
a Baptist  minister  told  me. 

“Are  you  allowed  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the 
home?’  I asked  him. 

Eugen  Voss,  a Swiss  writer,  has  in- 
terpreted Article  124  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion to  mean  that,  “A  group  of  believers, 
even  three  people,  does  not  have  the  right 


systematically  to  pray  together,  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  to  discuss  religious  topics  without 
receiving  special  written  permission  from 
the  Council  for  Religious  Affairs  in  Moscow. 
To  obtain  this,  according  to  Article  5,  belie- 
vers must  write  a petition  indicating  who 
they  are,  including  their  names,  addresses, 
and  professions,  and  explaining  why  they 
want  to  pray,  to  be  submitted  to  the  local 
organ  of  state  authority.  ” 

Perhaps  the  “out  ” in  this  article  is  the 
word  systematically.  The  Baptist  minister 
who  spoke  of  his  grandson  certainly  knows 
Soviet  law.  He  also  knows  a deputy  for  re- 
ligious affairs.  Perhaps  the  deputy  is  less  for- 
midable than  the  decree.  Religious  con- 
cessions for  Soviet  Christians  are  more  con- 
tingent on  human  legal  authorities  than  on 
the  law  itself.  For  this  reason  some  families 
do  have  family  worship.  Birthdays,  funerals, 
and  Christmas  become  occasions  for 
spiritual  input  and  expression.  These  are, 
after  all,  sporadic  rather  than  systematic. 

“How  do  you  carry  on  Christian  educa- 
tion here?  ” I asked  one  father.  Persons 
under  18  are  discouraged  by  law  from 
church  attendance.  The  services  two  to 
three  hours  long,  the  overcrowded  sanctua- 
ries where  many  must  stand,  and  the  un- 
fortable  pews  (often  with  no  or  very  low 
backs)  would  all  make  it  extremely  incon- 
vienient  if  not  impossible  for  young  children 
to  participate. 

“We  pray  much  for  our  children,”  replied 
the  39-year-old  father  of  sue.  “We  know  that 
what  they  learn  about  Christ  depends 
entirely  upon  our  efforts  in  the  home,  and 
we  take  that  responsibility  very  seriously. 
We  believe  that  God  leads  in  every  detail  of 
our  lives  and  our  children  learn  early  to  trust 
God  to  lead  aright.  ” 

“But  what  about  the  atheistic  influence  at 
school?  ” I asked. 

“Our  children  don’t  expect  to  be  under- 
stood by  their  classmates  or  supported  by 
their  teachers,  ” he  replied.  “They  learn 
early  that  ours  is  not  a Christian  culture. 
Perhaps  because  of  this,  they  become  very 
dependent  on  God  early  in  Ife  and  develop  a 
simple  trust  in  Him.” 

“But  how  can  they  express  their  faith?  ” I 
wondered.  “How  can  they  witness?  ” 

“They  write  poetry  and  stories  and 
music,  ” my  friend  answered.  “We  teach  our 
children  to  witness  by  their  lives  with 


expressions  of  love,  honesty,  conscientious 
fulfillment  of  school  responsibilities,  and  a 
caring  concern  for  others.” 

“Do  your  children  wear  those  red  scarves 
that  identify  the  Young  Pioneers?” 

“Yes,  ” he  answered.  “We  tell  them  to 
view  the  scarves  as  simply  part  of  the  school 
uniform.  Their  first  allegiance  is  to  God,  but 
they  must  also  respect  the  authority  of  our 
government.  Isn’t  that  what  1 Peter  2 says?” 

Religious  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  may 
not  organize  Bible  studies;  hold  meetings 
for  children,  young  people,  and  women,  or 
give  material  support  to  their  members.  But 
believers  do  study  the  Bible  and  Christians 
do  care  for  one  another.  Bible  study  happens 
spontaneously  after  a shared  meal.  Children 
listen  to  adults  discuss  the  charismatie 
movement  and  church  discipline. 

Persistent  effort  may  eventually  help  to 
bring  basic  human  rights  to  Soviet  people. 
However,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  which  is  now 
evident  among  believers  there  affirms  that 
dedication,  discipleship,  and  Christian 
education  come,  “ ‘Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,’  saith  the  Lord.”  — 
LaVerna  Klippenstein 

Survival,  human  rights 
focus  on  peace  meetings 

Human  survival  in  light  of  the  increasing 
nuclear  buildup  and  human  rights  were  the 
focal  points  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section  international  and  U.S. 
divisions  which  held  their  annual  meetings 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  18,  19. 

Delton  Franz  and  Betsy  Beyler  of  the 
Peace  Section  Washington  Office  provided 
input  for  the  Peace  Section  (U.S. ) discussion 
on  nuclear  buildup  with  Franz  speaking  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  Beyler  on  nuclear 
power  plants. 

“The  U.S.  has  the  capability  of  destroying 
each  Soviet  city  37  times  and  Soviets  can 
destroy  each  U.S.  city  11  times,”  Franz 
commented,  accusing  the  Pentagon  of  “fear 
mongering  ” to  get  American  citizens  to  sup- 
port pointless  Increases  in  our  nuclear 
arsenal. 

“Five  nations  now  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  are  about  to  be  joined  by  18  addi- 
tional ones  unless  immediate  and  effective 
curbs  can  be  implemented.  What  would 
stop  Third  World  countries  from  sharing 
their  technology  with  other  lesser  powers 
and  using  nuclear  bombs  against  the  U.S.  in 
retaliation  for  the  injustices  suffered  at  our 
hands?  ” Franz  wondered. 

Beyler  questioned  whether  nuclear 
energy  as  a power  source  was  worth  the  risk, 
especially  since  projections  indicate  that 
solar  energy  could  have  been  developed  just 
as  fast  as  nuclear  energy. 

Discussion  on  human  rights  by  both 
groups  focused  on  several  specific  concerns 
both  in  North  America  and  abroad.  Speak- 
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Eber  Dourte,  Brethren  in  Christ  representative;  A.  J.  Klassen,  West  Coast  representative;  Margaret 
Allen,  Black  Caucus  representative;  and  Hubert  Schwartzentruber,  Mennonite  Church  Peace 
Secretary  (far  right),  listen  to  Lupe  de  Leon  (center)  explain  immigration  problems  Spanish-speaking 
Mennonites  are  having 


ing  on  behalf  of  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite churehes,  Lupe  de  Leon,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Home  Missions  Division, 
emphasized  the  harassment  Latinos  are 
receiving  from  the  American  immigration 
office. 

“Members  of  our  Spanish-speaking  Men- 
nonite churches  are  having  trouble  getting 
permanent  resident  status,”  de  Leon  told 
Peace  Section  (U.S. ) members.  “Hiring  an 
attorney  and  going  through  that  process 
takes  $500  to  $1,000  and  time.  We  are  hav- 
ing problems  with  persons  being  deported.” 

Because  two  million  of  the  eight  million 
immigrants  who  are  in  the  country  without 
landed  immigrant  status  are  Latinos,  many 
Latinos  who  are  in  the  country  legally  are 
harassed  and  must  prove  their  immigrant 
status  or  citizenship,  de  Leon  reported. 

Peace  Section  (U.S.)  members  moved  to 
help  Spanish-speaking  Mennonites  and 
work  at  educating  the  rest  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  through  the  services  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  office. 

Looking  at  questions  of  human  rights  on 
an  international  level,  Lawrence  Greaser  of 
Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  shared  with 
the  group  the  experiences  of  Patricia  Erb 
who  was  abducted  from  her  parents  home 
in  Argentina. 

Also  under  the  broad  category  of  human 
rights,  Peace  Section  (international),  com- 
posed of  Peace  Section  (U.S.)  members  and 
members  of  the  Canadian  Committee  for 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  heard  reports 
about  the  church  in  socialist  countries  from 
members  Doug  Hostetter  who  recently 
traveled  to  Cuba  and  John  A.  Lapp  who 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


While  in  Cuba  Hostetter  worshiped  with 
a Brethren  in  Christ  congregation  which  he 
described  as  very  much  alive  with  men, 
women,  and  youth  participating  and  which 
sent  greetings  back  to  the  church  in  North 
America.  Hostetter  also  met  a number  of 
other  religious  leaders  and  visited  Union 
Evangelical  and  the  Nazarene  seminaries. 

Christian  churches  in  Cuba  have  had  to 
struggle  since  the  revolution,  Hostetter 
explained,  because  the  needs  of  society  with 
which  they  professed  to  be  concerned  are 
now  being  met  in  a much  better  way  by  the 
government. 

“They  are  struggling  to  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  a Christian  within  an  atheist 
society,”  he  said.  “At  the  seminaries  the 
students  and  professors  are  struggling 
honestly  with  the  issues  facing  the  Cuban 
church  today,  struggling  to  develop  new 
forms  of  Christianity  which  would  be  light 
and  salt  in  that  society.” 

John  Lapp  compared  the  church  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  a treasure  in  earthen 
vessels — a richly  spiritual  group  in  the  midst 
of  difficult  circumstances.  “The  separation 
of  church  and  state  which  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment claims  goes  only  in  one  direction,”  he 
noted.  “The  church  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  state,  but  the  state  can  interfere  in 
the  life  of  the  church  whenever  it  desires.” 

To  help  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
peace  bodies  as  they  look  toward  the  future, 
Mennonite  Theologian  John  Howard  Yoder 
raised  questions  which  he  saw  as  pertinent 
in  forming  a conceptual  framework  for  the 
section  s work. 

Yoder  raised  questions  such  as  whether 
Mennonites  should  accentuate  their  peace 


witness  to  other  Christians  and  how  Men- 
nonites should  respond  in  situations  where  a 
liberation  struggle  is  going  on  and  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  stating  a nonviolent  position 
appears  to  side  with  the  oppressor  rather 
than  bringing  liberty  to  the  oppressed  as 
Jesus  suggests. 

“ In  our  heritage  oppression  and  social  jus- 
tice were  not  the  focus  for  concern,  he 
commented.  “We  avoided  those  issues  and 
simplified  things  to  a clean  answer  by  mi- 
grating.” 

Looking  inwardly  at  Mennonites  and 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Yoder  wondered,  “What 
are  we  doing  about  the  faet  that  many 
members  of  Mennonite  churches  do  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  representatives  of 
the  Mennonite  peace  position  as  it  is  articu- 
lated by  our  theologians  and  agency 
leaders? 

“The  articulators  of  our  peace  theology 
don  t speak  the  language  of  the  grass  roots 
people.  We  leave  it  to  the  hierarchical  levels 
of  a supposedly  nonhierarchical  church  to 
do  the  peace  witnessing.  But  the  practiee  of 
articulating  one’s  identity  is  part  of  es- 
tablishing an  identity.  If  we  don  t all  talk 
about  it,  we  won  t work  through  our  identity 
together. 

Yoder  eneouraged  Peace  Section  (interna- 
tional) members  to  work  at  ways  to  en- 
courage a broader  and  more  active  peace 
witness  in  the  future. 

Shenk  reports  on  overseas 
administrative  trip 

God’s  Spirit  is  quietly  at  work  in  India, 
Nepal,  and  Israel.  Mennonite  missionaries 
are  participating  with  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing in  that  movement.  That  was  the 
way  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  Overseas 
Secretary  Wilbert  R.  Shenk  summarized 
observations  during  administrative  visits  to 
the  three  nations  upon  returning  from  his 
month-long  trip  on  Nov.  4. 

“Although  these  locations  are  among  the 
most  difficult  for  Christian  workers 
anywhere  in  the  world,  it  s obvious  the 
Spirit  is  at  work.  Stagnation  is  nowhere  ap- 
parent, ” Wilbert  emphasized. 

“Precisely  in  those  plaees  faced  with  op- 
position from  the  majority  eommunity, 
people  are  coming  to  faith,”  he  said.  “In 
some  instances  I found  growing  Christian 
fellowships  where  there  simply  were  none  in 
earlier  years.  In  other  areas  new  vitality 
marks  a chureh  long  established. 

“Without  trying  to  sound  like  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back,  I must  say  frankly 
that  I feel  mighty  good  about  our 
missionaries;  they  are  devoted,  effective 
people.’  He  paused.  "I  don  t know  how  to 
say  this  so  it  doesn  t come  through  as  ar- 
rogance, but  this  came  through  to  me  time 
after  time  as  I traveled.” 

Wilbert  moved  beyond  his  travel  observa- 
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tions  as  he  continued  reporting.  “Our 
missionaries  are  discovering  that  meaning- 
ful salvation  cannot  be  experienced  apart 
from  authentic  Christian  community.  Tradi- 
tional Protestant  missionary  methodology  is 
inadequate.” 

Some  situations  demand  organizing  a 
community  in  which  the  new  person  in 
Christ  lives  daily.  In  other  cases  it  means 
providing  opportunity  for  people  to  come 
together  frequently  during  the  week  at  a 
moment  s notice — a 24-hour  answering 
service  so  the  new  Christians  know  where  to 
go  when  needing  help. 

Moving  specifically  to  India,  Wilbert 
noted  that  the  Christian  church  in  the  last 
two  generations  has  become  a culture  Chris- 
tianity. “Some  talk  about  it  as  another  caste, 
or  a caste  among  all  other  castes.  But  that  is 
changing.  Younger  people,  at  least  on  a per- 
sonal basis,  are  much  alive.  The  real  burden 
of  evangelism,  for  instance  is  being  carried 
by  the  younger  lay  generation.” 

That  young  people  are  initiating  witness 
and  church  extension  in  the  Mennonite 
Church  in  India  Wilbert  sees  as  the  sign  of 
hope.  “In  the  next  generation  we  can  expect 
that  the  character  of  the  church  will  change 
drastically,”  he  suggested. 

Concerning  witness  in  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  Nepal,  Wilbert  noted  that  the 
United  Mission  to  Nepal  (of  which  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  has  been  a part 
since  its  beginning  in  1954)  has  carefully  ob- 
served its  contract  with  the  government  to 
refrain  from  direct  evangelism.  A growing 
and  dynamic  community  of  Christian  belie- 
vers has  emerged  apart  from  missionary 
leadership. 

“We  are  humbled,  but  happy  to  be  a part 
of  God’s  international  missionary  inten- 
tions,” Wilbert  concluded. 

Out-Spokin'  hits 
the  backpacking  trail 

Last  summer  Out-Spokin  , traditionally  a 
biking  program,  branched  out  to  include 
four  backpacking  trips  in  its  schedule.  Two 
weekend  family  groups  backpacked  in 
southern  Ohio  and  Indiana  while  teens  and 
young  adults  hiked  in  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains and  Glacier  National  Park. 

Backpacking  trips  were  slow-paced  since 
hikers  carried  all  the  gear — tents,  bedrolls, 
cook  stoves,  food,  and  personal  items — on 
their  backs.  Fifteen  to  20  miles  were  covered 
each  day  although  there  were  no  rigid 
schedule  demands. 

Out-Spokin’  hikers  did  not  try  to  blaze 
new  paths,  but  stuck  to  well-marked  trails. 
“Some  days  on  the  trail  you  see  very  few 
signs  of  civilization.  In  Glacier,  we  were  also 
aware  that  grizzly  bears  were  around  and 
some  of  the  trails  had  been  closed  because  of 
that,  ” said  Gary  Yordy,  hike  leader.  “It 
reminded  us  that  we  had  only  ourselves  and 


our  faith  in  God  to  rely  on.” 

Spiritual  emphases  were  set  by  the  close- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  natural  surroundings. 
A Glacier  Park  hiker  recalled  traversing 
stretches  of  snow,  finding  spring  flowers  at 
the  path’s  edge,  and  observing  the 
breathtaking  beauty  of  the  mountain 
valleys.  “We  started  the  week  in  rain  and  I 
was  really  grouchy  and  miserable.  By  the 
end  of  the  hike  I almost  wished  it  would  rain 
again  so  I could  show  how  much  my  attitude 
had  changed!  ” the  hiker  said. 

Out-Spokin’,  a program  of  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  Relief  and  Service  Divi- 
sion, plans  to  offer  several  more  backpack- 
ing experiences  during  1977  along  with  a 
full  schedule  of  bike  hikes. 

Business  associations 
merge 

On  November  II  and  12,  at  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  two  relatively  new  Mennonite  busi- 
ness associations  effected  a merger.  The  two 
organizations  are  Mennonite  Business 
Associates  (MBA),  which  was  organized  in 
1973,  and  Christian  Industry  and  Business 
Associates  (CIBA),  organized  in  1968.  These 
two  organizations  were  the  outgrowth  of 
major  concerns  felt  throughout  the  Men- 
nonite constituency  for  some  time  previous 
to  their  organization. 

One  of  these  concerns  was  the  need  for 
better  understanding  between  Mennonite 
schools  and  Mennonite  business  methods 
and  practices.  Businessmen  often  felt  that 
educators  criticized  businessmen  and  busi- 
ness ethics  without  adequately  understand- 
ing the  business  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
educators  often  felt  that  businessmen  were 
insensitive  to  ideological  changes  and  Chris- 
tian ethical  demands. 

A small  group  of  concerned  businessmen 
from  Archbold,  Ohio,  led  by  Erie  Sauder, 
and  faculty  members  from  Goshen  College 
led  by  Calvin  Redekop  and  Carl  Kreider, 
decided  that  many  misunderstandings  could 
be  corrected  and  the  total  Mennonite 
brotherhood  strengthened  if  a means  were 
created  whereby  regular  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  common  concerns  could  take 
place.  The  result  was  an  exploratory 
conference  in  Chicago  in  1968  between  a 
specially  invited  group  of  businessmen  and 
educators.  The  outgrowth  of  that  conference 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  CIBA  with 
headquarters  at  Goshen  College,  and  a part- 
time  director  of  activities. 

Mennonite  Business  Associates,  com- 
monly known  as  MBA,  was  formed  largely 
by  business  and  professional  men  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  U.S.  Those  participating 
in  the  formation  of  MBA  felt  the  need  for  an 
organization  of  small  independent  operators 
who  were  committed  Christians  and  wanted 
to  conduct  their  business  with  a Christian 
ethical  perspective. 

It  became  apparent  almost  from  the  be- 


ginning that  there  was  overlapping  of 
membership  and  a considerable  overlapping 
of  objectives  by  these  two  organizations.  In 
1975  steps  were  taken  to  see  what  common 
interests  there  were  and  whether  a merger 
might  be  mutually  advantageous.  A joint 
committee  worked  on  plans  for  merging  and 
at  the  November  meeting  at  Perrysburg  the 
merger  was  effected.  A board  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  two  older  bodies 
was  unanimously  elected  by  those  present. 

The  name  of  the  new  organization  is 
Mennonite  Industry  and  Business  Associates 
(MIBA).  The  association  is  chartered  as  a re- 
ligious nonprofit  corporation  according  to 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  A paragraph  from 
the  constitution  states  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization as  follows:  “To  encourage 

professional  and  business  people  to  grow  in 
faith  and  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior,  to  apply  scriptural  principles  to  their 
careers,  and  to  further  the  witness  and  work 
of  the  church  by  enlisting  personnel  and 
resources  for  Christian  services.”  Ralph 
Hernley,  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  is  chairman  of 
the  new  organization.  — J.  W.  Fretz 

Relief  and  service  division 
tightens  its  belt,  MBM 

In  1976,  206  persons  began  Voluntary 
Service  assignments  with  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  highest 
number  since  1971  when  the  draft  ended. 
Despite  excitement  for  the  program  and  its 
potential,  the  Board’s  Relief  and  Service 
Committee  in  its  Nov.  17-18  meeting  spent 
much  of  its  time  struggling  with  budget 
matters. 

The  division  is  currently  $51,000  over  cur- 
rent budget.  The  situation  has  resulted  from 
a combination  of  factors  including  a VS 
allowance  increase  of  $10  per  month,  the 
first  since  1969,  and  increased  financial 
assistance  to  VSers  with  college  loans. 
Leadership  seminars,  in-service  retreats, 
and  more  frequent  administrative  visits 
increased  resources  to  units,  but  also 
increased  expenditures. 

To  reduce  deficit,  the  committee  ap- 
proved several  actions  to  be  in  effect  to  fiscal 
year-end,  Jan.  31.  Local  agencies  will  be 
asked  to  increase  their  level  of  support. 
Wherever  possible,  nonsupported  assign- 
ments will  be  changed  to  supported  assign- 
ments. No  nonsupported  VS  assignments 
will  be  filled  unless  essential  to  the  mission 
of  the  unit. 

Contributions  of  $143,000  make  up  16 
percent  of  the  $875,298  relief  and  service 
budget.  A balance  of  $84,000  was  carried 
over  from  1975  to  the  1976  budget  making 
some  expansion  possible.  Because  there  will 
be  no  balance  carried  over  as  in  1976,  relief 
and  service  has  adjusted  its  1977  budget  by 
$85,000. 

The  relief  and  service  office  hopes  to  be 
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able  to  raise  its  support  rather  than  cut  its 
I programs.  Congregations,  conferences,  and 
individuals  are  being  asked  to  consider  VS 
support  in  their  giving  projects.  “Our  staff 
.1  has  already  felt  the  hurt  of  the  financial 
I situation.  Soon  the  church  will  be  feeling 
it,”  said  John  Eby,  secretary  for  relief  and 
service.  “VS  is  strong  and  will  continue  to  be 
j a vital  tool  of  God  and  His  church  in 
I kingdom  work.  We’ re  seeking  His  guidance 
for  the  days  ahead.  ” 

' Form  two  congregations, 

( Big  Flats,  N.Y. 

The  Big  Flats  congregation  in  New  York 
State  has  agreed  to  divide  and  form  two  con- 
gregations. The  congregation  currently 
> meets  in  a rented  hall  halfway  between  the 

' cities  of  Corning  and  Elmira.  During  the 

past  year  the  members  have  felt  a witness  in 
both  cities  would  increase  their  opportu- 
nities for  outreach. 

The  decision  made  at  a special  meeting 
i on  Oct.  6 was  a hard  one  but  it  was  unani- 

* mous,  reported  Dale  Mast,  secretary  of  the 
congregation.  Fifty  persons  were  present.  A 
member  of  the  congregation  who  wrote  his 
encouragement  said,  “It  is  hard  to  divide 

I when  there  is  so  much  love  for  each  other, 

* but  the  reward  will  be  greater  and  the  Lord 
will  supply  the  needs  for  both  congrega- 
tions. ” 

The  congregation  at  Big  Flats  was  begun 
in  1973  by  Mennonite  Disaster  Service 
I volunteers  who  came  to  the  Coming-Elmira 
area  to  assist  in  rebuilding  after  the  Agnes 
flood.  Merle  Herr  is  the  pastor. 

I Richards  wants 

stronger  families 

“Discipling  is  a family  affair”  suggested 
Larry  Richards  to  some  90  participants  at- 
' tending  his  “Stronger  Church  Families 

Seminar,”  Nov.  15,  on  the  campus  of  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Funded  through  a grant,  Richards 
received  for  this  purpose,  the  seminar  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Mennonite  Board 
of  Congregational  Ministries  and  the 
Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  con- 
gregational leaders  who  are  looking  for  ways 
the  congregation  can  be  a more  effective 
resource  for  strengthening  family  life,  the 
seminar  attracted  a variety  of  participants. 
Among  those  attending  the  day-long 
seminar  and  interested  in  this  subject  were 
pastors,  Sunday  school  leaders,  seminary 
students,  parents,  educators,  curriculum 
writers,  and  others. 

Many  also  attended  because  they  are  ex- 
cited about  some  of  the  creative  thinking 
and  practical  work  Larry  Richards  is  doing 


in  this  area.  His  recent  book  on  A Theology 
of  Christian  Education  comes  very  close  to 
articulating  Anabaptist/believers’  church 
theological  convictions  undergirding  the 
program  of  Christian  education  in  the 
church. 

Social  work  program 
accredited,  EMC 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  learned  on  Nov. 
22  that  its  social  work  department  has 
received  national  accreditation  from  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education  (CSWE) 
in  New  York  City. 

Ervin  J.  Mast,  chairman  of  EMC’s  so- 
ciology and  social  work  department,  said  the 
new  program  status  is  effective  through 
November  1979  and  is  retroactive  to  July 
1975. 

“The  accreditation  will  give  EMC 
graduates  better  competition  on  the  job 
market,  ” Mast  commented.  “There  is  a 
trend  for  some  agencies  to  give  preference 


Church  bulletins,  edited  by  Jan 
Gleysteen,  are  now  available  for  the  first 
quarter  1977.  They  are  the  product  of  wide 
involvement,  according  to  Gleysteen,  be- 
cause teachers,  nurses,  businessmen, 
musicians,  historians,  writers,  and  others 
sent  in  favorite  sayings,  which  were  later 
sifted  for  comment  by  various  editors  and 
writers.  Write  Mennonite  Publishing  House 
for  orders. 

Alternative  Cable  TV,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Rush  and  a steering  committee 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  is  now  responsible  for  33 
hours  of  programming  per  week.  Jan.  16, 
ACTV  will  celebrate  the  completion  of  three 
years  of  operations.  The  festivities  will  take 
place  at  the  new  facilities,  326  Penn  Ave., 
West  Reading.  Other  cable  systems  have 
begun  to  use  ACTV  programming  among 
which  is  the  one  in  Lebanon,  Pa. 

La  Vernae  J.  Dick,  Dallas,  Ore.,  is  the  in- 
terim chaplain  at  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Com- 
munity Hospital.  She  took  over  the  position 
after  the  unexpected  death  of  Donald  E. 
King  on  Oct.  14.  Dick  is  a member  of  the 
Grace  Mennonite  (GC)  Church  in  Dallas. 
She  also  writes  for  the  Herald  Press  Uniform 
Lesson  series.  Lebanon  Community  Hos- 
pital is  a 101-bed  hospital,  owned  by  the 
community,  and  administered  by  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions. 

Sunday,  Nov.  21,  Fred  Miller  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  at  Salem  Mennonite 
Church,  Elida,  Ohio.  Wilmer  J.  Hartman, 
conference  minister,  and  Kenneth  Benner, 
overseer,  were  in  charge  of  the  ordination. 
Miller  has  been  serving  the  Salem  congrega- 


te hiring  social  work  graduates  from  ac- 
credited programs  and  placing  them  in 
higher  paying,  more  responsible  positions,” 
he  added. 

Lester  Click,  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  Judy  Norlin,  associate 
professor  of  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Social  Work, 
conducted  the  on-site  visit  on  Sept.  23-24 
this  year. 

In  a written  report  to  EMC,  the  visitors 
noted  that  the  social  work  program  “appears 
to  fit  well  with  the  school’s  goals  and  the 
students’  interests  and  is  indicative  of 
EMC’s  commitment  to  professional  educa- 
tion at  the  undergraduate  level.  ” 

EMC  has  some  70  social  work  majors  this 
year.  In  addition  to  classroom  instruction, 
they  receive  “on-the-job  training”  at  the 
Harrisonburg  Social  Services  Department, 
Liberty  House  Nursing  Home,  Western 
State  Hospital,  Pleasant  View  Home,  the  Ju- 
venile Domestic  Relations  Court,  and  other 
local  agencies. 


tion  as  a licensed  pastor  since  October  1973. 
A special  guest  at  the  service  was  Fred’s 
grandmother,  Mrs.  O.  N.  Johns,  widow  of 
the  late  O.  N.  Johns,  Louisville,  Ohio.  A 
new  addition  to  the  Salem  meetinghouse 
was  dedicated  on  Sept.  26.  Miller’s  address 
is  4343  W.  State  Road,  R.  1,  Elida,  OH 
45807. 

On  Nov.  12  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Material  Aid  Director  John  Hostetler 
received  a phone  call  about  the  need  for 
clothing  and  food  because  of  a flood  in  Hon- 
duras. One  week  later,  100  bales  of  new  and 
used  clothing  and  600  cartons  of  beef 
chunks  were  on  their  way  to  La  Ceiba, 
where  they  will  be  used  by  the  Honduras 
Mennonite  Church  in  relief  and  food-for- 
work  projects.  “That’s  just  about  as  fast  as 
we  can  respond,”  Hostetler  said.  Griselda 
Shelly,  director  of  the  North  Newton,  Kan., 
clothing  center,  where  the  relief  shipment 
originated,  added,  “It  was  amazing  that  we 
managed  to  keep  everything  on  schedule.  ” 

Six  Mennonite  missionaries  work  in 
translation  and  literacy  among  the  Toba, 
Mocovi,  and  Pilaga  Indians  of  Formosa  and 
Chaco  provinces  in  Argentina:  Lois  and 
Albert  Buckwalter,  Byrdaline  and  Willis 
Horst,  Mattie  and  Michael  Mast. 

Leonard  Bergey,  Cheasapeake,  Va.,  ar- 
rived in  West  Africa  last  month,  if  plans  car- 
ried, to  begin  a 24-month  assignment  as  an 
agricultural  assistant  in  north  Ghana.  He  is 
working  with  three  other  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  overseas  associates  at  Langbensi 
near  Wale  Wale:  Jane  and  Stanley 

Freyenberger  and  Wayne  Nitzsche.  Ad- 
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dress:  Box  9,  Wale  Wale,  NR,  Ghana. 
Leonard  replaced  Curtis  Yoder  who 
returned  to  his  home  in  Kalona,  Iowa,  in 
late  October. 

The  Relief  and  Service  Committee  met 
on  Nov.  17  and  18  to  set  program  and  divi- 
sional goals  for  1977.  The  committee  ap- 
proved a short-term  Voluntary  Service 
program  and  a shift  to  a two-track  VS 
program.  One  track  will  provide  settings  tai- 
lored for  personal  growth  and  maturation. 
The  second  will  offer  church  resources 
aimed  toward  social  change.  Two  new  VS 
units  were  approved  for  Leader,  Minn.,  and 
Freeport,  111.  VSers  to  Leader  will  join  North 
Central  Conference  in  youth  work,  com- 
munity child  care,  book  rack  ministry,  and 
pastoral  assistance.  VSers  will  assist  Freeport 
Mennonite  Church  with  recreation,  tutor- 
ing, and  community  service  work  in 
Freeport  s West  View  Housing  Addition,  a 
low-income,  interracial  community. 

Bethesda  Mennonite  Church  in  St.  Louis 
hosted  on  Oct.  23  and  24  weekend  activities 
to  commemorate  the  years  of  struggles  and 
successes  in  the  Jeff-Vander-Lou  housing 
rehabilitation  and  local  employment  project 
begun  in  1966  and  to  challenge  the  com- 


munity and  the  congregation  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  further  work  in  their  emerg- 
ing community.  Donald  Register,  Chicago, 
former  member  of  the  North  Side  Team 
Ministry  in  the  early  days  of  JVL,  preached 
on  Sunday  morning.  More  than  200  persons 
participated  in  the  service.  The  project 
“could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  not 
been  people  who  had  seen  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  were  willing  to  say,  ‘ Here  am 
I,  Lord,  send  me,’  ’’  he  said. 

Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church,  At- 
glen.  Pa.,  announces  its  annual  winter  Bible 
school  program  for  Jan.  17-28  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  each  day.  Herman  Click, 
of  Atglen  is  principal. 

Keystone  Bible  Institutes  meeting  in  the 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  area  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  are 
set  for  Jan.  10-14  and  Jan.  17-21  respec- 
tively. J.  Winfield  Fretz,  Paul  Erb,  Stanley 
Shenk,  and  George  Kimber  will  be  the 
teachers  in  the  Lansdale  area.  Teaching  in 
Buffalo  will  be  Cal  Redekop  and  Martin 
Schrag.  Don  Augsburger,  John  Drescher, 
George  Kimber,  and  Nancy  Miller  will  be 
teaching  in  Mount  Joy  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  4. 

Jolene  and  Robert  Yoder  with  Ryan 
returned  to  Butwal,  Nepal,  in  late 


November  to  continue  work  in  economic 
development  with  United  Mission  to  Nepal. 
This  is  their  second  term  as  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  overseas  associates.  Bob’s 
current  work  is  initiating  installation  of 
water-powered  turbines  to  harness  the 
energy  of  small  streams  to  drive  grain- 
processing machinery  in  remote,  moun- 
tainous regions  north  of  Butwal.  Their  ad- 
dress is  Butwal  Technical  Institute,  Butwal, 
Nepal. 

The  first  two  booklets  of  Old  Testament 
stories  in  the  Pilaga  language  were  delivered 
by  the  printer  in  early  November,  wrote 
Willis  Horst  from  northern  Argentina.  “We 
hope  this  is  a small  step  toward  bolstering 
self-respect  and  dignity  for  the  nearly  2,000 
Pilaga  Indians  as  well  as  provide  stories  from 
Genesis  in  a language  more  easily  under- 
stood than  the  Spanish  now  in  use,”  Willis 
said. 

David  Powell  and  Neftali  Torres,  Men- 
nonite Board  of  Missions  workers,  are  pre- 
paring youth  and  adult  Christian  education 
materials  in  Spanish  for  use  among  Men- 
nonite congregations  in  Puerto  Rico.  “Many 
believers  need  to  deepen  their  understand- 
ing of  the  implications  of  the  life,  cross,  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  in  all  areas  of  life,  ” 
David  wrote.  “We  hope  that  these  lessons 
will  give  many  members  the  knowledge, 
orientation,  and  skills  to  live  out  fully  the 
meaning  of  their  conversion  to  Christ  and 
His  body.  ” 

Out-Spokin’  invites  young  adults,  single 
or  married,  to  bike  with  Out-Spokin’  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Mar.  6-21.  Bikers  will  visit 
Puerto  Rico’s  many  historic  sights  and  beau- 
tiful beaches,  sample  native  foods,  and  wor- 
ship with  Puerto  Rican  Mennonites.  Out- 
Spokin’  is  a program  of  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions. 

Members  of  the  Friendship  Community 
Church  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  are  serving  as 
volunteers  visitors  at  North  Central  Bronx 
Hospital.  Pastor  John  Smucker  works  as 
Protestant  chaplain  at  the  hospital  half- 
time. The  congregation  is  seeking  God’s  will 
in  having  services  in  the  new  hospital 
chapel. 

Special  meetings:  Art  McPhee,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  at  Shore,  Shipshewana,  Ind., 
Dec.  17-19. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I would  like  to  write  a little  concerning  the  edi- 
torial on  Nov.  2. 

1 am  not  convinced  that  our  people  do  not  have 
the  money,  but  as  you  know  that  when  Israel 
lived  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  they  were  blessed 
by  the  Lord,  but  when  they  went  their  own  way 
the  Lord  brought  judgment.  And  I believe  the 
Lord  will  bring  judgment  again. 

The  Israelites  were  also  warned  against  robbing 
the  poor.  In  our  day  the  common  person  is  not 
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heard,  1 believe  the  common  person  can  also  be 
led  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  the 
common  person  writes  something  that  the  Lord 
laid  on  his  or  her  heart,  it  can  easily  be  laid  aside. 
Let  a well-educated  person  write  and  it  is  printed 
regardless.  Yours  in  Christian  love,  Levi  Smith, 
■Yilsa  Craig,  Ont. 

1 have  read  with  concern  your  editorial  in  the 
Nov.  2 issue  about  the  short  fall  in  giving  to  the 
several  funds  mentioned.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
same  kind  of  performance  a few  years  ago  in  the 
Ontario  Conference.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough  communication  between  those  who  ar- 
ranged the  budget  and  those  who  were  expected 
to  support  it.  Result:  a large  debt  that  either  had 
to  be  met  or  property  sold  and  program  given  up. 
Then  the  conference  set  out  to  do  real  communi- 
cating with  each  congregation  and  the  debt  was 
paid  off  and  I believe  many  members  felt  that 
they  really  were  important.  — Walter  W. 
Burkholder,  Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 


Our  Sunday  school  class  spent  most  of  a period 
reflecting  on  your  editorial  “Giving  to  the  Lord 
Through  the  Church  ' (Nov.  2).  We  want  to  take 
seriously  your  call  for  response. 

The  deficit  statistics  you  quote  and  the  ques- 
tions you  raise  point  an  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
Quieting  picture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
tlie  people  are  voting  with  the  most  likely  ballot 
available,  their  contributions.  What  the  vote 
means  remains  the  question. 

You  ask  whether  what  we  are  doing  through 
our  institutions  is  really  what  we  want  to  do  and 
whether  the  deficits  reflect  a nonconfidence  in 
our  leaders.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
probably  a somewhat  carefully  ciualified  “yes.  ' 
We  prefer,  however,  to  find  tne  nard  answer  to 
the  question  of  deficits  at  a different  point.  We 
think  the  brotherhood  presently  senses  a 
considerable  lack  of  ownership  in  what  their 
dollars  are  paying  for.  Times  have  changed  It  is 
difficult  for  cumoersome  institutions  to  change 
quickly.  Today  people  w ant  to  be  closely  in  touch 
with  what  their  contributions  are  doing.  While 
this  trend  was  developing,  the  impersonal“giving 
to  the  Lord'  concept  was  being  promoted. 

No  amount  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
"releases  " about  good  things  being  done  out 
there  will  create  ownership.  Imaginative  new 
ways,  more  personal  contacts  (such  as  the  recent 
mission  forums)  must  be  found  to  let  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  institutions  flow  directly 
from  the  interests  and  dedication  of  the  people 
who  pay.  — Adult  Sunday  School  Class,  Scottdale 
(Pa. ) Mennonite  Church. 


While  reading  the  article  “The  Dark  Side  of  the 
Movies  (Nov.  9)  I had  somewhat  mingled  feel- 
ings. On  the  one  hand  1 was  glad  that  someone 
had  the  courage  to  write  on  a subject  largely 
ignored  by  present-day  literature  writers  and 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand  I was  saddened  that 
the  teaching  which  the  author  of  this  article  had 
that  theaters  were  beds  of  iniquity  is  no  longer 
stressed. 

Are  the  Scriptures  no  longer  relevant  in  our 
day?  Examples:  Isaiah  55:2:  “Wherefore  do  ye 
spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread?  And 
Your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?  " Second 
Cor.  6:17,  18:  “Come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate  . . . touch  not  the  unclean 
thing.  . . . And  will  be  a Father  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters  ' Second  Timothy 
3:1-5:  "In  the  last  day  perilous  times  shall 
come.  . . . Men  shall  be  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God.  ’ First  Thess.  5:22“Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil.  " Rom.  12:9:  “Abhor 
that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. ' ' 

What  convictions  will  the  coming  generation 
have  if  this  teaching  is  neglected? — Jesse 
Peachey,  Belleville,  Pa. 


I would  like  to  commend  you  for  the  advertise- 
ment from  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  in 
the  Nov.  16  issue. 

1 am  a young  mother  who  is  acting  as  a sponsor 
of  a profoundly  retarded  little  boy  from  a state  in- 
stitution here  in  Maryland.  John  comes  to  stay 
with  us  for  several  days  at  a time,  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. I cannot  tell  you  how  much  joy  and  happiness 
he  brings  to  us  and  to  our  two  young  children. 
The  opportunities  for  helping  the  handicapped 
and  needy  are  endless  and  often  require  only  love 
and  thoughtfulness.  Thank  you  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention  again  in  such  a unique  way. — 
Donna  Lou  Heatwole,  Columbia,  Md. 


I find  it  hard  to  understand  why  we  Men- 
nonites  must  insist  on  being  so  negative  when  it 
comes  to  talking  about  America.  The  latest 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  Paul  M.  Zehr’s  “After 
the  Shouting  ” (Nov.  23,  1976).  Zehr  cannot  even 
say  anything  positive  without  undermining  it 
with  negatives.  Everything  he  says,  we  need  to 
hear.  But  it  could  be  said  in  positive  ways  and 
would  be  heard  better.  This  kind  of  writing  is  un- 
dermining our  entire  peace  witness.  People  inside 
and  outside  our  congregations  are  tired  of  carp- 
ing, bitter  spirits. 

In  our  congregation  we  have  used  the 
Bicentennial  year  to  good  effect.  We  participated 
in  the  community  July  Eourth  worship  service, 
and  because  we  were  willing  to  work  on  the  plan- 
ning, we  were  rewarded  with  seeing  that  service 
become  truly  a worship  service  of  confession  and 
thanksgiving.  It  did  our  spirits  good  to  worship 
with  so  many  people  around  the  lake  in  our  city 
park.  We  also  re-created  three  worship  services:  a 
Presbyterian  service  from  1776,  an  18th-century 
Mennonite  service,  a Charles  Einney  revival 
service  from  1826.  We  were  able  to  make  some 
judgments  on  our  own  as  to  the  different  gifts 
these  traditions  had  to  offer  us.  We  were  able  to 
understand  ourselves  better  by  looking  at  our 
roots. 

Furthermore,  I think  we  Mennonites  have 
some  responsibility  for  the  condition  the 
American  experience  is  in.  Just  one  instance:  our 
prisons  are  full  and  running  over.  What  are  we 
doing  through  our  peace  witness  to  change  the 
American  attitude  toward  “corrections  '?  Our  cor- 
rection system  feeds  on  a spirit  antithetical  to  our 
peace  witness. — Donald  R.  Steelberg,  Wads- 
worth, Ohio. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Detweiler,  Lowell  and  Bonnie  (Stanley),  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  ninth  to  fifteenth  children,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  daughters,  Jennifer  Ann  (12), 
Joanne  Marie  (10),  Rebekah  Joy  (6);  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  sons,  Timothy  Ray  and  Paul 
Daniel  (8)  Stephen  Joseph  (7),  Jonathan  Edward 
(5);  received  for  adoption,  Oct.  1,  1976. 

Hostetler,  Glen  and  Linda  (Yoder),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  son,  Joshua  David,  Nov. 
7,  1976. 

Howell,  Ronald  and  Jeannie  (Brown),  Oakhill, 
Ohio,  first  child,  Lori  Lynn,  Nov.  7,  1976. 

Kauffman,  David  and  Brenda  (Troyer), 
Fairview,  Mich.,  first  child,  Verena  Joy,  Nov.  16, 
1976. 

Landis,  Rodney  and  Pamela  (Detweiler), 
Souderton,  Pa.,  first  child,  Daniel  Lucas,  born 
Apr.  10,  1976;  received  for  adoption,  July  8,  1976. 

Leatherman,  Andrew  and  Dorothy  (Umble), 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  third  child,  second  daughter, 
Beth  Ann,  Sept.  7,  1976. 

Myers,  Lamar  and  Patricia  (Strong),  Cayes, 
Haiti,  first  child,  Brian  Todd,  Oct,  10,  1976. 


Nafziger,  Ken  and  Helen  (Steury),  Morris, 
Minn.,  third  child,  second  son,  Zachary  Landon, 
Oct.  21,  1976. 

Sharp,  Galen  and  Donna  (Zook),  Bluesky,  .Yita., 
second  child,  first  son,  Sheldon  Lee,  Oct.  26, 
1976. 

Smith,  Steve  and  Jeannie  (Moyer),  Hickory, 
N.C.,  first  and  second  children,  Loresa  Jean  and 
Lisa  Jeannette,  Sept.  28,  1976. 

Troyer,  Douglas  and  Brenda,  West  Unity, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Natalie  Renee, 
Nov.  17,  1976. 

Witmer,  Dale  and  Jeanne  M.  (Wert),  Lititz, 
Pa.,  third  .son,  Denison  Stuart,  Nov.  4,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  tbe  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bogen — Miller. — Richard  Bogen  and  Doris 
Miller,  both  from  Centreville,  Mich.,  Locust 
Grove  cong.,  by  Dean  Brubaker,  Nov.  20,  1976. 

Crosthwait — Shue. — John  Crosthwait,  Brush, 
Colo.,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  and  Brenda  Shue, 
Harper,  Kan.,  Pleasant  Valley  cong  , by  Robert  O. 
Zehr  and  Fred  Swanson,  June  5,  1976. 

Friesen — Peachey. — Eugene  D.  Eriesen, 
Bethesda  cong.,  and  Phyllis  A.  Peachey,  Hesston 
(Kan. ) cong.,  by  John  R.  Mumaw  and  Jerry  Quir- 
ing,  Nov.  20,  1976. 

Gingerich — Leis. — Murray  Gingerich,  Stein- 
man  cong.,  Baden,  Ont.,  and  Denese  Leis,  River- 
dale  cong.,  Millbank,  Out.,  by  David  K Jantzi. 
May  29,  1976. 

Hershey — Weaver. — Jay  Marlin  Hershey, 

Lftica,  Minn.,  Erb  cong.,  and  Joy  Louise  Weaver, 
Lititz,  Pa.,  Landis  Valley  cong.,  by  Elam  W. 
Stauffer,  Nov.  27,  1976, 

Martin — McAllister. — Lome  Martin  and  Su- 
sanne  McAllister,  both  of  Wallenstein,  Ont.,  Glen 
Allan  cong.,  by  Henrv  Yantzi  and  Menno  Zehr, 
Nov.  13,  1976. 

Miller — Slutzman. — David  A.  Miller,  Berlin, 
Ohio,  and  Linda  Stutzman,  Berlin,  Ohio,  Martin  s 
Creek  cong,,  by  Paul  Hummel,  Oct.  22,  1976, 

Schrock — Keener. — .Alan  Schrock,  Limerick, 
Pa.,  Hersteins  cong.,  and  Patricia  Keener,  Kulps- 
ville.  Pa.,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  bv  Glenn 
Freed,  July  31,  1976. 

Swartzentruber — Shetler. — Roger  Swartzen- 
truber.  Greenwood,  Del,,  Greenwood  cong.,  and 
Wava  Shetler,  Kalona,  Iowa,  Fairview  cong.,  by 
Mark  Swartzentruber,  Aug,  28,  1976. 

Tucker — Hinton. — Tommv  Tucker  and 

Pamela  Hinton,  both  of  Welfston,  Ohio,  Hillside 
Chapel,  by  Jim  Mullet,  Nov.  22,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved 

Anders,  Menno  C.,  son  of  John  K.  and  Susan 
(Clemens)  Anders,  was  born  in  Towamencin 
Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1882;  died  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Nov.  16,  1976; 
aged  93  y.  On  July  8,  1905,  he  was  married  to  Liz- 
zie Moyer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct.  12, 
1965.  Surviving  are  3 daughters  (Alma — Mrs  J. 
Everett  Nyce,  Sallie — Mrs.  Cyrus  Landes,  and 
Betty — Mrs.  Harrison  Hackman),  4 sons  (Earl  M., 
Willis  M.,  Linnaeus  M.,  and  Lew'is  M. ),  18  grand- 
children, 33  great-grandchildren,  and  3 great- 
reat-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
y one  son,  Marvin  M , and  2 stillborn  infants.  He 
was  a member  of  Salford  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Eastern  Mennonite 
Home  and  Salford  Mennonite  Church,  in  charge 
of  Willis  Miller,  John  L.  Ruth,  and  W'ayne  Kratz; 
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interment  in  Salford  Church  Cemetery, 

Baechler,  Leah,  daughter  of  Rudy  and  Ca- 
therine (Roth)  Schwartzentruber,  was  born  in 
Hay  Twp.,  Pa.,  Dec.  22,  1893;  died  at  South 
Huron  Hospital,  Exeter,  Wis.,  Nov,  8,  1976;  aged 
82  y.  In  Sept.  1912,  she  was  married  to  Solomon 
Baechler,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Feb.  10, 
1963.  Surviving  are  one  son  (William),  5 
daughters  (Eva — Mrs.  Clarence  Gascho, 

Gertrude — Mrs,  Oliver  Steckle,  Verda  Baechler, 
Gladys — Mrs.  Neil  Gingerich,  and  Erma — Mrs. 
Floyd  Buehler),  17  grandchildren,  and  4 great- 
grandchildren. She  was  a member  of  Blake  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held, 
Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  Clayton  Kuepfer  and  Eph- 
raim Gingerich;  interment  in  Blake  Mennonite 
Cemetery. 

Hooley,  Jewel,  son  of  Daniel  Y.  and  Mattie 
(Yoder)  Hooley,  was  born  in  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Jan. 
11,  1908;  died  of  cancer  at  Fountainview  Place, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  17,  1976;  aged  68  y.  Surviving 
are  5 brothers  (Jesse,  Daniel,  Walter,  Willard,  and 
Harold),  and  3 sisters  (Ruth — Mrs.  H.  R.  Miller, 
Nellie — Mrs.  Dan  Reber,  and  Martha — Mrs. 
Glenn  Rodgers).  He  was  a member  of  Prairie 
Street  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  Hartzler-Gutermuth  Funeral  Home, 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  Russell  Kra- 
bill;  interment  in  Prairie  Street  Cemetery, 

Jantzi,  Aaron  L.,  son  of  Solomon  and  Anna 
(Lehman)  Jantzi,  was  born  at  Lowville,  N.Y.,  July 
19,  1902;  died  at  Lewis  County  Hospital,  Oct.  5, 
1976;  aged  74  y..  On  Nov.  2,  1927,  he  was  married 
to  Susan  Ressler,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Feb.  10,  1968.  On  Dec.  6,  1975,  he  was  married  to 
Esther  Moser  Boshart,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  6 children  (Howard,  Ruth  Anna — Mrs. 
Howard  Miller,  Paul,  Mark,  Mary — Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Smith,  and  Daniel),  25  grandchildren,  5 
great-grandchildren,  one  brother  (Elmer),  and  5 
sisters  (Rosila,  Kathryn — Mrs.  Charles  Forrester, 
Esther,  Sarah — Mrs,  Lloyd  Zehr,  and  Marion — 
Mrs.  Beryl  Gingerich).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  4 brothers.  He  was  a member  of  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Oct.  8,  in  charge  of  Lloyd  Boshart  and  Lester 
Bauman;  interment  in  Conservative  Mennonite 
Cemetery,  Croghan,  N.Y. 

Kanagy,  Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Rufus  R.  and 
Elizabeth  (Smucker)  Yoder,  was  born  at  Belle- 
ville, Pa.,  Sept.  15,  1880;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Nov.  12,  1976;  aged  96  y.  On  Feb.  25,  1902,  she 
was  married  to  Jonathan  Kanagy,  who  preceded 
her  in  death,  Apr.  15,  1923.  Surviving  are  3 sons 
(Amandus  B.,  Aaron  D.,  and  Jonathan  D. ) 4 
daughters  (Amanda,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yoder, 
Mary — Mrs.  Merle  Peachey,  and  Verna — Mrs. 
Thomas  Peachey),  30  grandchildren,  55  great- 
grandchildren and  2 great-great-grandchildren. 
She  was  a member  of  Locust  Grove  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
15,  in  charge  of  Louis  Peachey  and  Erie  Renno; 
interment  in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Kuepfer,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  S.  and  Ve- 
ronica (Wagler)  Kuepfer,  was  born  in  Momington 
Twp.,  Ont.,  Oct.  7,  1911;  died  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  Nov.  7,  1976;  aged  65  y.  On  Oct.  29, 
1936,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  J.  Kuepfer,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 daughters  (Eileen — 
Mrs.  Keith  Erb,  Kathleen — Mrs.  Nyle  Hofstetter, 
and  Caroline — Mrs.  Ralph  Wagler),  5 grand- 
children, 3 brothers  (Menno,  Reuben,  and  Jaeob), 
and  4 sisters  (Rachel — Mrs.  Jacob  Steckley,  Eliza- 
beth— Mrs.  Fred  Henning,  Sarah — Mrs.  Ed 
Daniels,  and  Nancy — Mrs.  Ranken  Chalmers), 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  and  one 
brother.  She  was  a member  of  Riverdale  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  11,  in  charge  of  David  Jantzi  and  Menno 
Zehr;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Lefever,  Frank  G.,  son  of  Amos  L.  and  Lizzie 
(Groff)  Lefever,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
Nov,  26.  1884;  died  at  Ephrata  Community  Hos- 
pital, Ephrata,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On 
Apr,  14,  1910,  he  was  married  to  Phebe  W.  High, 


who  preceded  him  in  death  in  November  1958. 
Surviving  are  one  son  (Roy  H. ),  3 daughters  (Net- 
tie— Mrs.  Amos  W.  Dillman,  Mrs,  Edna  Lefever, 
and  Ruth  L. — Mrs,  C.  Lloyd  Dagen),  10  grand- 
children, 13  great-grandchildren,  and  2 sisters 
(Mrs.  Barbara  Robinson  and  Lizzie — Mrs,  I. 
Rohrer  Meek).  He  was  a member  of  Landis 
Valley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Oct.  9,  in  charge  of  Elam  Stauffer 
and  Mervin  L.  Landis:  interment  in  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Lichti,  Ruth  Marie,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Maude 
(Swartzendruber)  Kauffman,  was  bom  in  Shick- 
ley.  Neb.,  Oct,  1,  1908;  died  at  Bryan  Memorial 
Hospital,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Nov.  20,  1976;  aged  68 
y.  On  Dec.  18,  1930,  she  was  married  to  Alvin  R. 
Lichti,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  May  21, 
1976.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Richard  and 
Lawrence),  her  mother,  5 grandsons,  one  brother 
(Floyd  Kauffman)  and  one  sister  (Lavonne — Mrs. 
Ervin  Reeb).  She  was  a member  of  Salem  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Lee  Schlegel  and  Fred 
Reeb;  interment  in  nearby  cemetery. 

Martin,  Alice,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth 
Martin,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Pa.,  Mar.  19, 
1885;  died  at  Welsh  Mt.  Samaritan  Home,  Oct. 
26,  1976;  age  91  y.  On  Apr.  30,  1907,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Horace  N,  Martin,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  Sept.  1958.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Esther — Mrs.  Clayton  D,  Leaman,  and  Edythe — 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Martin),  11  grandchildren,  36  great- 
grandchildren, 7 great-great-grandchildren,  and 
one  sister  (Mrs.  Cora  Stauffer).  She  was  a member 
of  Goodville  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Weaverland  Mennonite  Church, 
Oct.  29,  in  charge  of  S.  Weaver  Martin  and  Alvin 
G.  Martin;  interment  in  Weaverland  Cemetery. 

Nafzinger,  Ida  B.,  daughter  of  David  R.  and 
Malinda  (Plank)  Zook,  was  born  at  Belleville,  Pa., 
Nov.  7,  1887;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Nov.  16, 
1976;  aged  89  y.  On  Dec.  22,  1910,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  D.  Nafzinger,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Dec,  21,  1949.  Surviving  are  2 daughters 
(Luella — Mrs,  Urie  P.  Yoder,  and  Irene — Mrs. 
William  L.  Collins),  and  one  son  (J.  David).  One 
daughter  (Helen)  preeeded  her  in  death.  She  was 
a member  of  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  Baggus  Funeral 
Home,  Nov.  19,  in  charge  of  Paul  Stoltzfus  and 
Erie  Renno;  interment  in  Allensville  Mennnonite 
Cemetery. 

Overholt,  Lester  D.,  son  of  Howard  M.  and 
Hannah  (Derstine)  Overholt,  was  born  in 
Bedminster  Twp.,  Pa.,  July  18,  1927;  died  of 
caneer  at  Doylestown  Hospital,  Nov.  16,  1976; 
aged  49  y.  On  Apr.  30,  1949,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Emma  Rush,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  3 daughters  (Lucille  E.,  Beverly  S.,  and  Mary 
Lou  Overholt),  2 sons  (David  L.  and  Dale),  his 
mother,  and  one  sister  (Alverda — Mrs.  Joseph 
Kulp).  He  was  a member  of  Deep  Run  Mennonite 
Church  East,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Nov.  21,  in  charge  of  John  Duerksen  and  Joseph 
Gross;  interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Rhodes,  Katie,  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Bertha  (Shank)  Knicely,  was  born  in  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  June  3,  1908;  died  at  Rockingham  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Harrisonburg,  Va,,  Nov,  19, 
1976;  aged  68  y.  On  Sept.  25,  1930,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Paul  H.  Rhodes,  who  survives.  Also  surviv- 
ing are  5 daughters  (Mrs.  Edith  Baber,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Suter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holsinger,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Eby,  and  Mrs.  Reba  Harman),  3 sons 
(Raymond,  Richard,  and  R.  Joe),  19  grand- 
children, one  great-grandchild,  one  sister  (Mrs. 
Eula  Good),  and  one  Brother  (Frank  Knieely).  She 
was  a member  of  Harrisonburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
21,  in  charge  of  Samuel  Janzen  and  Lewis  Ar- 
mentrout;  interment  in  Bank  Church  Cemetery. 

Royer,  Howard  Lee,  son  of  George  Newport 
and  Susan  (Diley)  Royer,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Kan.,  Dec.  11,  18^;  died  at  Newton,  Kan.,  Nov. 
20,  1976;  aged  92  y.  He  is  survived  by  a few 


distant  relatives.  He  was  a member  of  Whitestone 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  Earl  Buckwalter  and 
Paul  Brunner;  interment  in  Whitestone  Church 
Cemetery. 

Schantz,  George,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary 
(Ackerman)  Schantz,  was  bom  in  Fulda,  Minn., 
Oct.  1,  1901;  died  at  Southwestern  Memorial 
Hospital,  Weatherford,  Okla,,  Apr.  8,  1976;  aged 
74  y.  He  is  survived  by  2 brothers  (Henry  and 
William  C.).  One  sister  (Minnie)  preeeded  him  in 
death.  He  was  a member  of  Hydro  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Apr. 
11,  in  eharge  of  Chester  Slagell  and  Henry  Yoder; 
interment  in  Pleasant  View  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Snider,  Ella,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Rachel 
(Jantzi)  Litwiller,  was  born  at  St.  Agatha,  Ont.; 
died  of  a heart  attack  at  K-W  Hospital  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  Nov.  19,  1976;  aged  70  y.  She 
was  married  to  Clifford  Snider,  who  survives.  Also 
surviving  are  2 sons  (Clifford,  Jr.,  and  John),  3 
daughters  (Grace — Mrs.  David  Tomlinson, 
Mary — Mrs.  Ervin  Jewitt,  and  Mrs,  Barbara 
Weber),  16  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
daughter, 5 brothers  (Nelson,  Milton,  Reuben, 
Delton,  and  Orie),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Edna  Swart- 
zentruber  and  Mrs,  Eleanora  Litwiller).  She  was  a 
member  of  First  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  22,  in  charge 
of  Glenn  Brubacher  and  Elmer  Schwartzentruber; 
interment  in  St.  Agatha  Mennonite  Cemetery. 

Stover,  Laura  M.,  daughter  of  Milton  and 
Amanda  (Moyer)  Stover,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1897;  died  of  cancer  at  Eastern  Men- 
nonite Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  1976; 
aged  79  y.  Surviving  are  one  brother  (Samuel  M.) 
and  3 sisters  (Anna  Moyer,  Lizzie — Mrs,  Stanley 
Moyer,  and  Sadie — Mrs.  Willis  B.  Moyer).  She 
was  a member  of  Blooming  Glen  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Home,  Souderton,  Pa.,  Nov,  16,  in 
charge  of  Wayne  Kratz  and  David  F.  Derstine; 
interment  in  Blooming  Glen  Church  Cemetery. 

Tyson,  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Isaac  E.  and 
Emma  (Stauffer)  Tyson,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
Co,,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1909;  died  of  myocardial  infarc- 
tion at  Lancaster  General  Hospital,  Oct.  21,  1976; 
aged  67  y.  Surviving  are  2 brothers  (Henry  and 
Aaron),  and  2 sisters  (Florence — Mrs.  Jacob  Mell- 
inger  and  Grace  Tyson).  She  was  a member  of 
Hernley  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Oct.  24,  in  charge  of  Paul 
Witmer  and  Levi  Mumma;  interment  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery. 

Yoder,  Joseph  B.,  Sr.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mattie 
(Bontrager)  Yoder,  was  bom  in  Shelbyville,  111., 
Feb.  17,  1882;  died  at  Mio,  Mich.,  Nov,  10,  1976; 
aged  94  y.  On  Mar.  22,  1910,  he  was  married  to 
Hannah  Swartz,  who  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Nov.  7,  1953.  Surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Katie — Mrs.  Calvin  Eash),  5 sons  (Jake,  loe,  Jr., 
Omer,  Henry,  and  Edwin),  21  grandchildren,  23 
great-grandchildren,  2 brothers,  and  one  sister. 
One  son  (Raymond)  died  in  infancy.  He  was  a 
member  of  Fairview  Mennonite  Church,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  13,  in  charge 
of  Virgil  Hershberger  and  Ellsworth  Handrich; 
interment  in  Fairview  Cemetery. 
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calendar 

“Festival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Jan.  24- 
28.  1977, 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  All-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.,  Feb.  11-12,  1977. 

E^tes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Elstes  Park.  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Describes  Vancouver,  Seattle  as 
continent’s  most  irreligious  cities 

Evangelist  Leighton  Ford  has  described 
Seattle  and  Vancouver  as  among  the  two 
most  irreligious  cities  in  North  America, 
with  less  than  20  percent  of  the  population 
professing  a religious  commitment.  “I 
perceive  a hunger  in  this  city  [Seattle]  for 
spiritual  reality  that  I’ve  seen  in  few  other 
cities,  ” said  Mr.  Ford.  He  said  that  in  this 
city  with  the  allegedly  “highest  divorce  and 
suicide  rates  in  North  America,  there’s  a real 
necessity  to  preach  the  whole  gospel  to  the 
whole  man.  ” 


Amnesty  international  hits 
Taiwan  rights  violation 

Taiwan  has  “consistently”  violated 
human  rights,  according  to  Amnesty 
International,  the  London-based,  nonpar- 
tisan organization  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  political  prisoners  around  the  world.  In  a 
recent  report,  the  organization  said  it  had 
found  that  the  Taiwan  government  has  im- 
prisoned at  least  200  persons,  perhaps  many 
more,  for  their  political  views;  that  some 
political  prisoners  have  been  held  for  25 
years  or  more,  and  that  “in  some  instances,” 
torture  has  been  used  during  the  interroga- 
tion of  prisoners. 

Paraguay  releases  9 of  10 
Disciples  from  prison 

Nine  of  10  Friendship  Mission  Staff  im- 
prisoned in  Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  have  been 
released,  according  to  word  received  by  the 
Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  In- 
dianapolis. The  mission  is  a Disciples  relief 
and  development  agency. 

Ann  Douglas,  Disciples  executive 
secretary  for  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, said  she  believed  the  release  of  all  but 
Waldina  Soto  was  a result  of  a visit  to 
Paraguay  by  an  international  team 
representing  church  bodies  in  North 
America  and  Europe.  “But  we  must  not 
forget  there  are  an  estimated  345  men, 
women,  and  children  being  held  in  jail 
without  charges  against  them  and  with  no 
due  process  of  law,  ” she  said.  Among  them 
is  Miss  Soto,  arrested  on  Apr.  10. 


Casino  gambling  endorsed 
by  New  Jersey  voters 

New  Jersey  voters  have  approved  a con- 
troversial casino  gambling  proposal  which 
would  permit  Las  Vegas  type  gambling  in 
Atlantic  City.  Casino  supporters  spent  $1 
million  in  the  campaign  to  persuade  New 


Jersey  voters  that  the  proposal  would  revi- 
talize the  deteriorating  resort  city,  create 
new  jobs,  and  help  the  state  and  its  disabled 
and  elderly  people.  The  religious  coalition 
which  led  the  anti-casino  campaign  spent 
about  $15,000. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a recent  edi- 
torial, warned  of  the  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing an  “honest  ” casino  program.  The  Times 
said  that  if  New  Jersey  voters  approved  the 
referendum  “they  will  invite  a cure  worse 
than  the  disease.  They  will  be  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  crooks,  gamblers, 
and  speculators.  . . . Approval  of  this 
proposition  would  in  fact  not  touch  Atlantic 
City  alone.  It  would  create  a cancer  infect- 
ing the  entire  area.  ” 

Has  TV  become  a new  religion? 
some  scholars  fear  it’s  true 

Television  has  become  a dominant  force 
in  modern  society,  to  the  extent  that  some 
scholars  regard  it  as  “a  new  religion  ” for 
North  Americans,  according  to  Eternity 
magazine.  Television  has  become  “in  many 
ways,  a parent,  a teacher,  and  a priest,  and  it 
has  reoriented  and  changed  the  formative 
roles  of  the  home,  school,  and  church,  ” 
wrote  Kenneth  Curtis,  in  an  article  titled 
“Telecult!  America’s  Real  Religion,  ” ap- 
pearing in  Eternity’s  November  issue. 

Dr.  Curtis  said  that  television  is  now  in 
99.9  percent  of  all  American  homes  and  the 
average  household  TV  usage  per  day  has 
climbed  steadily  over  the  past  decade  to  an 
average  6 hours  and  14  minutes.  Top-rated 
national  shows  draw  audiences  of  more  than 
40  million  people.  Dr.  Curtis  called  atten- 
tion to  the  important  role  played  by  ad- 
vertising in  television,  since  TV’s  source  of 
income — commercial  advertising — ”as  a 
determining  influence  on  programming  and 
policy  planning,  ” and  exerts  an  irresistable 
“informal  ” control  over  the  medium.  He 
said  that  while  “Jesus  taught  us  that  our  life 
does  not  consist  of  the  abundance  of  things 
possessed,  the  commercials,  when  taken  as  a 
whole  and  seen  cumulatively,  reply  that 
one’s  life  consists  precisely  in  the  abundance 
of  things  we  possess.  ” 

Says  Kissinger  has  not  helped 
Rhodesian  situation 

A United  Methodist  specialist  on  African 
affairs  told  the  denomination’s  General 
Council  on  Ministries  that  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  “has  not  helped  the  situa- 
tion ” in  Rhodesia  with  his  shuttle  diplo- 
macy. Isaac  Bivens  of  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  reported  on  his 
observations  at  the  Rhodesian  peace  talks  in 
Geneva,  which  he  attended  for  a week. 

“In  Geneva,”  the  African  specialist  said, 
“many  people  think  he  (Dr.  Kissinger)  has 
created  a wonderful  public-relations  plat- 
form for  (Rhodesian)  Prime  Minister  Ian 


Smith  and  set  up  a backlash  against  the 
black  majority  in  the  nation.”  Bivens 
charged  that  Kissinger  has  “ignored  the 
black  Rhodesians.”  He  said  that  during  the 
preliminary  talks,  “none  of  the  black  groups 
was  called  for  intervention  by  Kissinger.  ” 

Canadian  Anglicans  respond 
to  challenge  on  missions 

A dramatic  change  in  the  overseas  mission 
policy  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
was  proposed  to  members  of  the  National 
Policy  Committee.  The  plan  seeks  to  reverse 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  Canadian 
missionaries  serving  overseas  and  proposes  a 
50  percent  increase  in  personnel  abroad  over 
the  next  12  months.  Ralph  McKim, 
chairman  of  the  world  mission  subcommit- 
tee, told  members  the  Canadian  church  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impoverished  be- 
cause of  a steady  decline  in  missionary 
members. 

“We  re  out  of  touch  with  the  movement 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  challenges  and 
hopes  of  overseas  churches,  ” he  said.  “It’s 
time  to  change  direction.”  Mr.  McKim 
presented  a 1977  budget  which  included 
$79,000  to  assign  five  new  missionaries  to 
work  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean,  Latin- 
America,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 
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The  Good  News  Bible 


On  December  1,  the  American  Bible  Society  published  the 
Good  News  Bible,  the  full  Bible  version  of  what  has  been 
available  for  ten  years  as  the  New  Testament  only.  Though 
new  Bible  versions  have  become  almost  common  nowadays, 
the  arrival  of  another  is  still  notable  and  worthy  of  some 
reflection. 

Many  of  us  have  used  the  New  Testament  section  of  this 
version  and  know  that  the  language  is  simple.  This  is  by 
design.  The  Good  News  Bible  has  been  prepared  especially 
for  use  in  evangelism  and  Christian  education.  In  fact,  six  of 
the  seven  Old  Testament  translators  have  been  overseas 
missionaries.  (Also,  four  are  Baptists  and  three  Presby- 
terians. ) 

“It  is  not  designed  to  displace  the  standard  versions  in 
English,”  says  a document  from  ABS,  “but  to  reach  readers 
who  find  the  standard  versions  too  difficult  to  read  and 
understand.”  Yet  it  is  maintained  that  “The  first  and  central 
aim  of  the  translation  is  accuracy,  that  is,  faithfulness  to  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  . . . The  accuracy  ...  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  today’s  reader  . . . under- 
stands the  meaning  of  the  text  in  essentially  the  same  way  as 
the  reader  of  the  original  text  did.  ” 

The  Good  News  translators’  concern  for  simplicity  and  ac- 
curacy has  produced  a version  that  is  less  dramatic  in  termi- 
nology than  the  paraphrases  such  as  that  seductive  charmer. 
The  Living  Bible.  Yet  it  is  less  formal  than  the  traditional 
King  James,  American  Standard,  and  Bevised  Standard  ver- 
sions. It  turns  up  somewhere  in  the  middle  as  a useful  if  not 
exciting  version  and  may  not  get  the  attention  it  deserves. 

No  doubt  this  lack  of  attention  is  in  part  because  the  path 
has  already  been  broken  by  earlier  versions.  Twenty-four 
years  ago  the  RSV  came  out  and  what  a rumpus  there  was.  In 
response  to  the  hue  and  cry,  the  Mennonite  Publication 
Board  appointed  a committee  of  Mennonite  scholars  to 
evaluate  it.  Though  critical  of  the  RSV  at  various  points,  their 
evaluation  was  basically  positive.  “We  find  that  all  the  great 
doctrines  of  God’s  Word  are  preserved  and  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  new  version  in  truth  and  power,  for  in  general  this  version 
is  more  accurate  than  the  King  James’  {Gospel  Herald,  May 


26,  1953,  p.  486). 

The  report  was  detailed  and  somewhat  scholarly  and  oc- 
cupied 14  pages  in  small  type  over  three  issues  of  the  Gospel 
Herald.  No  doubt  few  read  it  in  entirety  and  many  not  at  all. 
Much  easier  to  read  and  more  exciting  was  hate  literature 
against  the  RSV  such  as  “The  Eye  Opener  ” by  J.  J.  Ray. 

I doubt  that  there  will  be  a great  outcry  over  the  Good 
News  Bible.  In  a way,  it  is  a pity,  for  a new  Bible  ought  to  be 
noticed. 

As  a personal  introduction,  I compared  a few  familiar  Old 
Testament  passages  of  the  Good  News  Bible  with  the  KJV 
and  RSV,  the  versions  I know  best.  It  opened  some  windows 
that  were  obscured  by  familiarity  or  out-of-date  language. 

Psalm  23:1  wasn’t  helped  much.  To  change  from  “The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I shall  not  want  ” to  “.  . . I have 
everything  I need  ” is  better  modern  English,  but  not  strik- 
ing. My  reaction  is  similar  to  Psalm  24:1 — “The  world  and  all 
that  is  in  it  belong  to  the  Lord  ” lacks  the  style  of  “The  earth 
is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.  ” But  Psalm  45  is  better. 
Here  the  KJV  is  particularly  obscure  and  the  new  version 
makes  the  message  clear:  “Beautiful  words  fill  my  mind  as  I 
compose  this  song  for  the  king.  . . . You  are  the  most  hand- 
some of  men/you  are  an  eloquent  speaker/God  has  always 
blessed  you  ” (v.  la,  2). 

Isaiah  6:2b  is  greatly  improved  over  the  hapless  RSV 
pseudo-rhyme:  “with  two  he  flew.  ” Good  News  renders  this 
phrase:  “used  the  other  two  for  flying.”  Ezekiel  18:2b  comes 
through  crisply  as  “The  parents  ate  the  sour  grapes/But  the 
children  got  the  sour  taste.  ” Amos’  famous  “for  three 
transgressions  of  Damascus — and  for  four  ” is  rendered  “The 
people  of  Damascus  have  sinned  again  and  again.  ” It 
eliminates  the  figure  of  speech,  but  the  message  comes 
through  more  directly. 

We  need  a scholarly  evaluation  of  the  Good  News  Bible.  In 
the  meantime  this  reader  would  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  to 
take  its  place  along  with  the  other  English  versions.  Both  for 
reading  and  study  it  has  a Contribution  to  make  through  its 
concern  to  help  the  reader  today  get  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  message  as  the  reader  of  long  ago. — Daniel  Hertzler 
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‘Adoration  of  the  shepherds”  hy  Christian  W.  E.  Dietrich,  German  School,  18th  century. 


by  Kenneth  E.  Rupp 

A birth  certificate  for  Jesus 


A birth  certificate  for  Jesus 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  about  Christmas  is 
the  fact  that  it  comes  once  a year.  The  Christmas  story  in  the 
Bible  is  a minor  part  of  the  Jesus  story.  The  early  church  evi- 
dently paid  little  attention  to  the  birth  event.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  only  two  contain  the  story 
of  the  nativity.  And  Luke  and  Matthew  only  take  one  chapter 
each  to  tell  the  story. 

The  church  and  society  today,  however,  make  the  birth  of 
Jesus  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  year.  The  difficulty, 
especially  for  church  leaders,  is  to  find  information  on  the 
story  each  year  to  present  it  in  a new  and  fresh  way.  A further 
problem  is  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the  story,  or  even  to  just 
plain  understand  its  significance. 

Yes,  a Sunday  school  teacher  can  tell  the  story  of  the  baby 
born  in  a stable,  can  tell  the  story  of  a baby  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (just  as  long  as  no  one  asks  what  it  means  to  be 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  Or  the  teacher  can  tell  the  story 
of  the  wise  men  and  the  star  of  Bethlehem.  But  have  you  ever 
tried  to  explain,  especially  to  a youngster,  the  full  meaning  of 
these  stories? 

Who  was  Jesus?  The  reason  for  this  difficulty  is  in  the  lack 
of  real  identity.  Who  was  Jesus?  What  was  He  really  like? 
Some  even  ask  if  He  was  really  ever  born.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  church  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  still,  to  a 
large  extent,  unresolved  questions  was  the  nature  of  Christ. 
Was  He  really  human?  Was  He  really  like  you  and  I?  Did  He 
have  feelings?  Did  He  struggle  with  things  like  we  do?  Or 
was  He  only  a kind  of  holy  mirage — He  was  divine  but  ap- 
peared in  human  form? 

Today  identity  is  very  important.  When  stopped  by  the 
police  the  first  thing  asked  for  is  some  identification — your 
driver’s  license.  The  prisoner  is  immediately  given  a number 
and  mug  shots  are  taken.  In  starting  a checking  or  savings  ac- 
count, a number  is  immediately  given.  Often  when  writing 
out  a check  you  are  asked  for  identification  such  as  a driver’s 
license  or  credit  card  number. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  get  a 
birth  certificate  for  Jesus?  To  get  positive  identification  for 
Him?  It  would  probably  be  something  like  this — 

As  we  are  seated  the  lady  behind  the  desk  in  the  county 
courthouse  gets  up  to  go  over  to  the  files  to  get  the  informa- 
tion she  may  have  on  the  Man.  As  she  does  so  she  asks,  “Have 
we  any  record  of  His  birth?  ” We  have  to  admit  the  only 
record  we  have  is  the  incomplete  and  very  short  account  writ- 
ten up  by  a Mr.  Luke  and  a Mr.  Matthew. 

She  asks  for  his  full  name.  “Well — ah — ’’  we  stutter  in  a 
state  of  surprise,  “we  don’t  really  know.  All  we  know  is  His 
first  name,  Jesus.  We  were  never  told  what  His  last  name 
was.” 

By  now  we  are  a bit  embarrassed,  thinking  she  may  think 
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us  a mental  case.  So  we  try  to  explain.  “The  reason  we  don’t 
know  His  family  name  is  that  He  was  such  a loving  and  kind 
Person  that  we  are  on  a first-name  basis  only.  So  we  never 
bothered  to  ask  if  He  was  a Yoder,  Friesen,  Smith,  Johnson, 
ora  Rupp. 

Where  and  when?  Still  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
the  lady  behind  the  desk  says,  “Well,  I will  need  more  in- 
formation about  the  Man  if  I am  to  get  you  a birth  certificate. 
Do  you  know  where  He  was  born  and  His  birthday?  ” 

“Yes,  ” we  say  with  a certain  sense  of  joy,  “He  was  born  in 
a little  town  in  Palestine  called  Bethlehem.” 

“Bethlehem!  ” she  says  with  surprise,  “Then  why  don’t  you 
go  there  to  get  His  birth  certificate?  ” 

“Well  you  see.  He  was  born  in  a cow  barn  and  we  are  sure 
that  no  record  was  made  of  His  birth  there.  Besides,  He  lives 
in  America  today.  He  lives  here  in  our  town.  He  works  here 
in  your  county  office  building.” 

With  that  we  stop  short  realizing  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  explain  that  to  her.  So  we  keep  talking,  not  giving  her  a 
chance  to  ask  questions. 

“Well,  about  His  birthday,  it  was  December  25  in  the  year 
zero.  Well,  at  least  that  is  when  history  records  the  date.  But 
that  date  is  really  not  correct.  We  don’t  really  know  if  it  was 
December  25  and  it  is  now  believed  that  He  was  actually 
born  around  4 to  6 BC.  ” 

“Now  wait  a minute!  ” the  lady  interrupts.  “I  thought  you 
told  me  this  Man  lives  in  our  town  today,  yet  you  say  He  was 
born  some  2,000  years  ago?  ” After  a pause  in  which  we  can- 
not find  the  words  to  reply,  she  continues.  “What  were  His 
parents’  names?” 

“Well,  His  father  was  Joseph  and  his  mother  was  Mary. 
But — ah — well — we  re  not  sure  of  this  either.  His  real 
parents  were  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  see  He  was  born 
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of  an  earthly  mother,  but  the  mother  became  pregnant 
before  she  was  married  to  Joseph.  She  became  pregnant  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  you  see?  ” 

By  now  we  are  in  such  deep  water  we  begin  grasping  for 
words  and  understanding.  We  have  gone  farther  into 
theology  than  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  So  we  leave. 

Perhaps  by  now  you  are  asking,  so  what?  I don’t  care  about 
His  birth  certificate!  I believe  He  was  God’s  Son  and  that’s  all 
I care  about. 

Well,  you  are  probably  right.  For  many  of  us  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  Jesus  may  never  become  a problem.  On  the 
other  hand  you  may  be  confronted  at  some  time  by  a new 
believer,  one  who  is  struggling  with  the  meaning  of  life.  You 
may  face  a child  who  asks  the  innocent  question  about  the 
identity  of  Jesus.  Who  was  He?  Why  did  He  die?  Where  is 
He  today?  How  can  He  be  everywhere?  Why  should  I 
believe  He  was  God’s  Son?  How  do  I know  He  was  for  real? 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jesus  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
gospel.  It  makes  a difference  as  to  how  we  will  accept  and 
understand  the  message  of  Jesus.  To  believe  in  Jesus  we  need 
to  believe  He  lived.  Perhaps  most  important,  we  need  to 
understand  the  nature  of  His  life.  Did  Jesus  struggle?  Was 
He  tempted?  Did  He  have  problems  as  we  do  today?  It  will 
make  a difference  if  we  understand  Him  as  being  something 
other  than  human.  It  will  make  a difference  if  we  understand 
Jesus  to  be  like  one  of  us.  One  who  struggled,  was  tempted, 
who  loved,  wanted  to  be  loved,  and  wept  as  we  do.  If  this  is 
who  He  was,  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  living  up  to 
His  expectations  and  teachings. 

A difference  in  how  you  tell  it.  The  question  of  Jesus’ 
identity  will  make  a difference  in  how  you  present  the 
Christmas  story  to  your  class  or  to  your  family.  Will  you 
simply  retell  the  events  of  the  stable,  the  sheep  and  the 
shepherds,  the  baby,  the  wise  men,  or  of  Mary  and  Joseph? 
Or  will  your  story  include  the  significance  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  birth?  Its  significance  in  your  life? 

Perhaps  Jesus  put  the  whole  question  in  proper  perspective 
when  a woman  shouted  from  the  crowd  gathered  around 
Him  one  day,  “Happy  is  the  woman  who  bore  you  and 
nursed  you!’’  To  this  Jesus  replies,  “Rather,  how  happy  are 
those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  obey  it!  ” (Lk.  11:28). 

A birth  certificate  for  Jesus  cannot  be  found  in  the  courts  of 
our  land.  It  can  only  be  discovered  in  the  lives  of  His 
followers.  You  have  a chance  to  write  Jesus’  birth  certificate 
with  the  life  you  live.  The  Christmas  story  is  God’s  invitation 
for  each  of  us  to  live  in  His  world  of  truth,  joy,  and  love. 

The  response  we  are  left  with  is  to  the  question,  “Will  I or 
will  I not  accept  that  invitation?’’  “Will  I show  and 
demonstrate  to  my  class,  my  family,  and  those  around  me, 
that  Jesus  did  indeed  live,  die,  rise,  and  ascend?  Did  He  send 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  give  my  life  fullness?’’  The  significance  of 
the  Christmas  story  is  easier  caught  than  taught. 


Not  as  a thief 

O Death,  thou  canst  not  pilfer  me 

When  thou  shalt  come,  on  silent  wing; 
When  friends  may  mourn  the  lifeless  clay 
And  solemn  are  the  songs  they  sing. 

For  then,  O Death,  I shall  have  wealth; 

Arrived  I shall  be;  run,  the  race; 

No  longer  tears  my  meat,  but  joy 
When  I shall  see  my  Father’s  face. 

Then  shall  my  faith  be  realized; 

Hope  be  my  fruit,  all  ripe  at  last. 

Then  shall  I breathe  love’s  atmosphere. 

Pure  heaven’s  air,  eternal,  vast. 

There  shall  I quit  me  of  all  pain 
And  gnawing  hunger  of  the  soul. 

In  company  of  all  the  blest 

I shall  be  free  from  Time’s  harsh  toll. 

No,  Death,  thou  canst  not  pilfer  me 

When  thou  wilt  come,  some  day  or  night; 
For  I shall  fall  asleep  to  wake 
To  joy  and  everlasting  light. 

J.  Paul  Sauder 

All  rights  to  printed  reproduction  reserved  by  author. 
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Christmas  lessons  from  1 Peter  (3) 


A new  strategy 

(1  Peter  2:11-17) 
by  John  C.  King 


The  news  was  received  with  ominous  silence  that  Lord’s 
day  in  the  assembly  of  Christian  believers.  Rome  had  spoken. 
To  be  a follower  of  this  Man  Christ  was  to  believe  a religio 
illicita,  a religion  forbidden.  Earlier  news  filtering  through 
the  provinces  of  the  great  empire  informed  its  people  that 
Rome  was  being  consumed  by  a major  fire.  What  next  from 
the  sly  cunning  of  old  Nero?  It  was  no  secret  that  he  had  a 
penchant  for  vast  building  projects.  It  was  probably  Step  One 
in  his  own  program  of  “urban  renewal.  ” 

But  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  seething.  Nero  knew  it. 
Burned  out  of  their  wooden  tenements,  they  became  “a 
hopeless  brotherhood  of  wretchedness.  ” Mounting  rumors 
were  gruesome.  Nero  had  watched  the  raging  inferno  from 
the  tower  of  Maecenas,  and  expressed  himself  as  charmed 
with  the  flower  and  loveliness  of  the  flames.  Those  who  tried 
to  extinguish  the  fire  were  deliberately  hindered.  Men  were 
seen  to  rekindle  it  again  when  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished. 

Bitterness  turned  to  rage.  Nero  had  to  find  a scapegoat.  It 
was  probably  at  this  point  that  the  Jews  in  Rome  hostile  to 
the  Christians  pressed  their  opportunity  to  convince  Nero 
that  the  Christians  never  were  a genuine  part  of  Judaism 
which  was  recognized  as  a religio  licita,  a religion  accepted. 
Very  quickly  the  Christians  found  themselves  in  frightening 
new  circumstances.  When  Peter  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the 
believers,  he  wrote  to  people  who  had  to  cope  with  more  than 
was  humanly  possible. 

They  had  to  live  in  the  anticipation  of  fiery  trials.  To  be  a 
Christian  was  now  against  the  law.  But  punishment  by  the 
state  was  Nero’s  opportunity  for  some  personal  entertain- 
ment. So  Christians  were  dipped  in  pitch  and  lit  as  human 
torches  to  grace  his  gardens  at  night. 

They  had  to  face  slander.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  when  spoken 
of  as  “body  and  blood,  ” engendered  tales  of  cannibalism  and 
bloodletting.  Mention  of  the  Love  Feast  was  translated  as 
orgies  of  vice  and  unbridled  lust. 

They  had  to  suffer  solely  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  No  room  or 
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place  any  more  for  these  forbidden  ones.  To  name  the  name 
of  Christ  was  criminal  conduct. 

The  hope  of  Christ’s  return.  Small  wonder  that  there  was 
being  expressed  freely  in  the  assemblies  of  believers  the  hope 
and  prospect  of  Christ’s  return.  Not  as  a way  out,  but  from  a 
deep  desire  to  see  the  purposes  and  promises  of  God  brought 
to  completion  for  all  mankind,  for  time  and  eternity.  In  the 
meantime,  how  does  a person  cope  with  the  unbearable? 

Christmas  is  the  celebration  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
God’s  deliverer  for  His  people.  The  oppressed  Jews  of 
Palestine  lived  in  circumstances  not  much  better  than  the 
Christians  farther  west  in  the  empire  did  a few  decades  later. 
His  first  appearance  carried  a message  unique  for  the  times  in 
which  His  advent  was  made.  We  today  celebrate  that  Advent 
on  a yearly  basis.  Does  this  celebration  and  remembrance 
bring  with  it  a message  unique  for  our  times?  How  would  we 
react  to  a situation  where  we  would  never  know  if  and  when 
all  earthly  structures  for  temporal  well-being  would  be  wiped 
out? 

I believe  we  would  be  open  to  a visit  from  Jesus  in  a man- 
ner never  known  and  felt  before  among  contemporary  believ- 
ers. There  are  some  questions  I would  like  to  ask  Him. 

One  question  would  be,  “How  can  I live  faultlessly  in  a so- 
ciety that  denies  me  citizenship,  home,  and  belonging?  ” (1 
Pet.  2:11,  12)  Though  I may  be  cast  off  for  who  I am,  how  can 
credibility  be  maintained  by  how  I live?  If  we  are  honest,  we 
must  admit  it  is  impossible.  It  is  at  this  point  that  God’s 
power  overshadows  Rome’s. 

A letter  from  an  elderly  Hungarian  lady  found  its  way  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  recently.  Once  very  prominent  in  so- 
ciety, she  lost  virtually  everything  due  to  World  War  II  and 
its  consequences.  Listen  as  she  speaks:  “Over  twenty  years 
ago,  after  the  siege  of  Budapest,  the  Holy  Spirit  stirred  in  the 
ruins  of  war-torn  Hungary.  Following  times  of  terrible  suffer- 
ing, a spiritual  awakening  began  in  the  hearts  of  people;  and 
in  spite  of  continued  great  affliction,  we  were  most  happy. 
Depths  of  suffering  and  want  caused  us  to  turn  to  God,  and 
we  were  privileged  to  experience  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
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and  the  two  fishes  on  many  an  occasion.  People  were  glad  to 
share  the  little  they  had  with  their  neighbors  and  they  loved 
each  other.  . . . The  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the 
wretched,  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  suffering — in  our  time  as 
well — but  it  is  they  to  whom  the  good  news  is  preached.  For 
that  reason,  even  though  they  are  poor,  they  are  rich;  they 
have  joy;  they  love  one  another;  they  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  belong  to  the  same  family  regardless  of  denomi- 
national affiliation.  This  unusual,  I could  even  say  mysterious 
transformation,  does  not  take  place  “en  masse”  or  somehow 
by  command.  It  takes  place  in  persons  one  by  one,  who,  all  of 
a sudden,  are  freed  from  many  a besetting  affliction — and 
out  of  countless,  unknown  individuals  grow  whole  bands  of 
believers,  here  and  there.  Individually  they  recognize  each 
other  in  the  one  Lord,  they  understand  each  other  and  reach 
out  to  one  another.  We  have  experienced  here  what  the  say- 
ing “sub  pondere  crescit  palma  ’ (the  palm  grown  under 
pressure)  means.  Under  the  pressure  in  Hungary  the  es- 
tablished churches  as  such  do  not  grow,  but  in  their  shadow  a 
church  not  visible  shoots  up  because  Christian  discipleship  is 
taken  more  seriously.” 

A second  question  would  be,  “How  can  I live  positively 
under  earthly  government  which  may  prostitute  the  purposes 
of  God  for  having  government?”  (I  Pet.  2:13,  14,  17).  It  is 
easy  to  become  cynical,  if  not  bitter,  if  one  is  caused  to  suffer 
because  leadership  and  authority  are  misused. 

Rulers  are  also  persons.  Persons  are  prone  to  err.  Nero  and 
the  Apostle  Paul  were  contemporaries.  Both  were  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  Yet  today  we  name  our  dogs  Nero  and  our 
sons  Paul.  God  had  a purpose  for  both  of  them.  One 
responded  to  it,  the  other  didn’t. 

Peter  would  urge  us  to  think  of  rulers  and  governments, 
not  in  terms  of  what  they  happen  to  be  or  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  how,  but  in  terms  of  what  God  wills  them  to  be  and 
do.  As  protectors  of  good,  instruments  of  judgment  against 
evil,  they  stand  in  need  of  the  prayers  of  God  s people.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  revenue  requisitioned  by  taxation  to  main- 
tain government  process.  They  are  entitled  to  respect  and 
honor,  demonstrated  by  obedience  to  laws  designed  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  well-being  for  all. 

Will  the  faithful  church  remember?  A bitter  pill  indeed! 
Will  the  faithful  church  remember  this  when  her  tax  benefits 
are  withdrawn,  when  the  doors  of  open  proclamation  by  way 
of  the  communications  media  are  shut?  Will  she  pray  in  love 
when  her  leaders  are  restricted  in  ministry,  then  silenced? 
Will  suffering  emerge  as  the  expression  of  love  God  has 
willed  to  be  shown  to  all  rulers,  whether  in  Rome,  Moscow,  or 
Washington?  Somehow  I need  a strategy  for  life  that 
transcends  the  well-being  that  my  government  chooses,  for 
the  moment,  to  favor  me  with.  My  faith  in  God  and  the  path 
of  obedience  as  I follow  Christ  could  become,  as  it  has  for 
countless  believers,  a religio  illicita,  a religion  forbidden. 

A third  question  would  be,  “How  can  I live  freely  as  a 
citizen  of  two  kingdoms? ’’  (I  Pet.  2:15,  16).  For  the  believers 
to  whom  Peter  wrote,  the  edict  of  Nero  was  enforced  by  the 
caprice  of  district  magistrates  and  provincial  governbrs.  Re- 


ligio illicita  was  the  law  of  Rome,  always  there,  but  some- 
times overlooked  or  even  forgotten.  One  misstep  by  one 
Christian  brother  and  the  memories  of  leadership  in  high 
places  would  be  joggled  into  quick  action.  A ticklish  situation 
indeed!  Free,  yet  never  free.  Constantly  looking  over  one’s 
shoulder  forges  the  fetters  that  bind  the  inner  spirit.  Whose 
freedom,  then,  do  we  choose?  Rome’s  or  Christ’s? 

Wherein  both  freedoms  are  compatible,  Peter’s  message  to 
believers  is  to  use  Christ’s  freedom  to  fulfill  Christ’s  will. 
Such  freedom  is  designed  for  ministry  to  mankind,  not  for 
self-service.  But  where  both  freedoms  run  counter  to  each 
other,  is  there  that  quality  of  objectivity,  yes,  even  detach- 
ment from  Rome,  that  enables  us  by  God’s  grace  to  simply  let 
go  that  we  may  grasp  the  freedom  of  Christ’s  kingdom  more 
firmly? 

Christ’s  birthday  party  is  drawing  near.  These  are  ques- 
tions I would  like  to  ask  Him  about  the  strategy  for  living  out 
my  faith.  It  appears  to  be  adequate  now.  But  if  the  shadows 
of  Nero  fall  again,  I wonder.  ...  ^ 
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A time  to  reflect 

by  John  H.  Redekop 


At  this  time  of  year  all  of  us  are  given  to  at  least  a little  nos- 
talgic introspection  and  assessment,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  need  to  pause  and  to  think.  As  I do  so,  the  following 
comes  to  mind. 

First  of  all,  despite  the  talk  of  recession  and  cutbacks,  etc., 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  least  90  percent  of  us  have 
probably  never  before  had  it  so  good  as  right  now,  at  least  in 
economic  terms.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  surely  the  90  percent 
of  us  can  easily  make  certain  that  the  10  percent,  the  unem- 
ployed, etc.,  have  nothing  to  fear. 

I am  constantly  reminded  that  what  my  parents  and 
grandparents  saw  as  luxuries  we  take  for  granted  as  common 
necessities.  When  we  don’t  get  what  we  want,  we  complain. 
Our  children,  observing  our  widespread  insistence  on  getting 
what  we  want,  will  probably  insist  that  government  supply 
what  they  want. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  when  we  com- 
plain of  the  high  cost  of  living  we  are  really  griping  about  the 
cost  of  high  living.  You  disagree!  Please  note. 

It’s  been  a standard  day.  This  morning,  after  being 
awakened  by  our  radio-alarm,  I adjusted  the  thermostat  for 
the  daytime  comfort.  The  refrigerator  provided  me  with 
chilled  juice,  the  electric  kettle  with  decaffeinated  coffee,  the 
electric  range  with  cereal,  while  the  electric  toaster  did  its 
thing.  An  FM  station,  via  cable,  brought  me  a fine  Christian 
program.  The  evening  brought  some  extra  work  but  also  TV 
news,  some  piano  background,  a reading  session  in  the  study, 
writing  materials  spread  out  over  the  dining  table — with  ap- 
propriate electric  lighting,  and  refreshments  from  the  deep 
freeze.  I could  go  on  and  on,  as  could  almost  all  of  you.  But 
note,  of  the  14  items  mentioned  above,  my  parents,  typical 
middle-class  people  in  a rural  community,  had  not  a single 
one  when  I was  a lad  30  years  ago.  How  quickly  we  forget. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  thought.  I am  utterly  amazed 
at  how  thankless  people  tend  to  be.  Even  Christians  catch  the 
disease.  It  seems  that  the  more  we  have,  the  more  we  want, 
and  the  more  we  get,  the  less  we  express  gratitude  to  God  and 
man.  Thanklessness,  I suggest,  is  one  of  the  commonest  sins 


John  H,  Redekop  teaches  at  Wilfred  Laurier  University,  Waterloo, 
Ontario.  He  writes  a regular  column  for  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald.  This 
article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Mennonite  Brethren  Herald. 


of  today,  both  outside  the  church  and  within  it.  I hope  things  ' 
are  different  where  you  live. 

The  third  (unrelated)  thought  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  | 
urbanization,  sophistication,  and  television  are  rapidly  - 
destroying  the  traditional  preeminence  of  church  services  at  | 
Christmastime.  That  saddens  me.  Not  that  I think  we  must  I 
always  have  formal  church  meetings  or  that  I minimize  the  | 
value  of  family  activities  or  even  solitude,  but  because  it  ; 
seems  to  me  that  Christmas,  in  many  instances,  has  become 
less  Christian.  Corporate  worship  has  been  crowded  out  by 
ski  trips,  Walt  Disney  movies,  basketball  tournaments,  snow- 
mobiling.  Ice  Capades,  shopping  sprees,  hockey  games,  trips 
to  the  city,  TV  specials,  home  remodeling,  academic  re- 
search, house  parties,  furniture  refinishing,  snow-trips,  piles 
of  presents,  holiday  relaxation,  and  sleep.  ' 

Fourth,  I find  myself  overwhelmed  by  all  of  God’s  bless-  I 
ings — the  personal  and  family  matters,  Christian  friends,  our  j 
church  fellowship,  and  the  larger  brotherhood.  And  much, 
much  more. 

Last,  I am  reminded  that  the  years  are  rushing  by.  My 
father  used  to  remind  us,  “Kinder,  es  bleibt  nicht  so.” 
(Children,  it  will  not  always  be  thus. ) He  was  right.  It  didn’t. 
Nor  will  it.  Therefore  let  us  celebrate  wisely,  fully,  thought- 
fully, and  thankfully.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are,  of  all 
people,  most  fortunate. 


Two  days 
before  Christmas 

I’m  shopping  in  the  Christmas  rush 
I reach,  I grab,  I shove,  I push — 

I don’t  have  time  to  stop  to  see 
The  bells  and  balls  upon  the  tree, 

A laughing  Santa,  dancing  elf — 

I’m  really  quite  beside  myself! 

My  four-year-old  cries  joyfully, 

“Oh,  Mommie,  Mommie,  come  with  me!” 
I think,  “I’m  tired,  and  still  not  done,” 

Yet,  wishing  not  to  spoil  his  fun. 

We  cross  the  street  and  soon  we  stand 
Before  the  manger,  hand-in-hand. 

The  traffic,  store,  and  people  sounds 
For  this  quiet  moment  make  backgrounds. 
My  young  son’s  voice  I clearly  hear 
Say,  “Happy  Birthday,  Jesus,  dear!” 

When  back  we  go  into  the  store 
My  task  no  longer  is  a chore. 

For  love  has  sent  and  love  is  here 
And  love  is  always  very  near. 

I thank  you.  Son,  for  helping  me 
Keep  Christmas  as  it  ought  to  be. 

— Eileen  M.  Berger 
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Each  child  reflects 
the  image  of  Christ. 


few  persons  discerned 
the  promise  in  that  tiny  bobe  bom 
in  o bock-olley  Bethlehem  stable. 
Like  shepherds  and  Mogi 
•who  followed  the  light, 

' may  we  affirm  the  potential 
in  eoch  child  around  the  world 
by  sharing  food  for  mind  and  body, 
ijfor  tomorrow  belongs  to  children. 


'O 

Mennonife  Cenrrol  Committee 
, 21  South  12th  Street 
: Akron,  PA  17501 

or 

201-1483  Pembino  Highway 
Winnipeg,  Monitobo  P»3T  2C8 


"Boy  with  Ajrns  oround  Mother's  Neck " by  Kothe  Kollwitz,  1931  lithograph. 


church  news 

Women's  roles  in  the  USSR 


Editor’s  Note;  This  is  the  fourth  in  a series 
of  articles  by  the  five  persons  who  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  October.  The  next 
article  will  be  by  Henry  Wiebe. 

On  my  red,  white,  and  blue  brooch  is  a 
figure  like  that  of  Aunt  Jemima.  Above  it  is 
printed  MAPTA  8.  Mar.  8 is  celebrated  as 
Women  s Liberation  Day  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  liberated  they  are — as 

“liberated  ” as  the  men. 

Soviet  women  work  on  street-cleaning 
crews,  railroad  repairs,  and  runways.  They 
work  as  building  engineers,  professors,  and 
dairy  farm  supervisors.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  schoolteachers  are  women.  Four  out  of 
five  medical  doctors  are  women.  One  third 
of  the  Soviet  judges  are  women.  Thus  it  was 
not  surprising  to  see  only  female  officials  at 
the  wedding  palace  at  Kiev. 

I saw  women  harvesting  potatoes,  loading 
wagons,  and  raking  leaves  in  a public  park. 
Women  vendors  on  the  street  sold  eggs, 
sweaters,  and  kvass,  a Russian  drink. 
Women  in  long  lines  waited  patiently  at 
every  counter. 

Women  may  draw  their  regular  salary  for 
four  months  after  the  birth  of  a child  and 
may  take  up  to  a year’s  leave  of  absence. 
Full-time  nursery  service  is  provided  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  for  preschoolers.  Day- 
care service  is  provided  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening.  Here  children 
are  fed  three  good  meals  and  are  supervised 
by  an  efficient,  well-trained  staff.  These 
facilities  are  available  for  nine  to  15  dollars  a 
month,  depending  on  the  mother’s  income. 

Mothers  of  large  families  are  called  “Hero 
Mothers.  ” Posters  depicting  women  at  work 
outnumber  those  portraying  men.  A large 
display  in  an  Odessa  airport  features  Soviet 
women  at  their  productive  best — as  balle- 
rinas, mechanics,  scientists,  and  students. 

“I  don’t  deserve  the  salary  I get,’’  a school 
principal  told  us.  “It  is  over  300  rubles  a 
month  and  I work  only  five  days  a week. 
Women  are  better  suited  to  teaching 
children  than  are  men,  ” she  continued. 
“They  are  more  understanding  and  more 
patient.’’ 

The  teachers  are  also  extremely  dedicated 
to  their  work.  Huge  handmade  notebooks 
are  compiled  by  the  schools.  These  contain 
artwork  and  articles  prepared  by  the 
teachers,  representing  their  philosophy  of 
education  as  seen  through  the  courses  they 
teach. 


Soviet  women  are  more  concerned  with 
comfort  than  with  class.  They  give  more  evi- 
dence of  energy  than  of  elegance.  Ba- 
bushkas cover  their  heads  and  boots  protect 
their  feet.  One  can  walk  the  streets  for  days 
without  seeing  slacks,  cosmetics,  or  jewelry. 
There  is  a refreshing  unself-consciousness 
about  Soviet  women.  Boutiques  and  spas 
and  Weight  Watcher  clubs  are  unknown 
and  unnecessary  to  their  way  of  life.  Avon 
products  would  puzzle  them  but  with 
Amway  they  would  be  pleased. 

Soviet  women  appreciate  and  create  real 
beauty.  They  greet  guests  with  gorgeous 
bouquets.  Colorful  floral  arrangements 
brighten  the  sanctuaries.  Excellent  foods  are 
artistically  arranged  and  graciously  served  at 
well-appointed  dinner  tables.  Exquisitely 
designed  hymnbooks  contain  neat  hand- 
copied  scores.  Rich,  well-trained  voices  rise 
in  beautiful  harmony  and  praise  to  God. 

The  single  Soviet  Baptist  Bible  Cor- 
respondence School  does  not  accept  applica- 
tions from  women  as  the  Baptist  seminary 
did  two  generations  ago,  but  several 
churches  are  served  by  women  preachers  in 
the  absence  of  capable  men. 

“Many  of  our  deeply  spiritual  women  also 
have  leadership  abilities,”  a Baptist  minister 
said,  “and  we  hope  that  soon  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  Bible  Correspondence  course 
too.  ” 

Three  fourths  of  those  who  crowd  the  So- 
viet churches  are  women — women  who 
have  lost  husbands  and  sons  to  the  heart- 
break of  war,  women  who  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge their  need  for  God’s  divine 
strength  and  courage  to  face  the  demands  of 
each  day,  women  who  unashamedly  lift 
their  voices  in  praise  and  prayer.  They  are 
women  who  reach  out  to  one  another  with 
love  and  concern  and  who  envelop  visitors 
with  that  same  love  and  draw  them  closer  to 
the  presence  of  Christ. — LaVema  Klippen- 
stein 

Offender  ministry  moves 
closer  to  congregations 

Southeast  Mennonite  Convention  has 
agreed  to  grade  Home  Bible  Studies  lessons 
from  some  450  Florida  inmates  taking  the 
correspondence  courses  sponsored  by  Men- 
nonite Broadcasts,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mennonite  Broadcasts  is  providing  a $3, 
000  subsidy  to  purchase  lessons  for  1977,  ac- 


cording to  David  M.  Thompson,  director  of 
English  media.  The  convention  plans  to  ap- 
point a coordinator-counselor  to  spearhead 
the  new  work  and  to  develop  other  offender 
ministries. 

A Missouri  congregation — Mt.  Zion  Men- 
nonite, Versailles — will  underwrite  lesson 
costs  for  inmates  in  Springfield.  The  Ver- 
sailles congregation  also  wants  to  expand 
ministries  with  offenders. 

Involvement  of  local  groups  in  the  Home 
Bible  Studies  ministry  in  prisons  expands 
the  witness,  said  Thompson.  It  also  moves 
follow-up  close  to  local  churches  who  can 
help  offenders  to  reenter  society. 

Development^  a priority 
of  Ethiopian  church 

In  Ethiopia,  where  almost  92  percent  of  the 
people  live  in  the  country,  the  farmers  sow 
their  fields  by  hand  and  reap  with  a sickle, 
the  Meserete  Kristos  Church  (MKC)  is  mak- 
ing rural  agricultural  development  one  of  its 
top  priorities. 

“As  much  as  possible,  the  spirit  of 
development  should  emphasize  local 
resources,  ” writes  Negash  Kebede,  an 
Ethiopian  currently  studying  in  North 
America.  MKC,  of  which  Negash  is  a 
member,  recently  invited  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  to  work  with  its 
Development  and  Rehabilitation  Board. 

Eric  and  Mary  Rempel  and  their  two 
children,  volunteers  from  Ste.  Anne,  Man., 
arrived  in  Nazareth  in  October  to  begin 
working  with  the  development  board.  The 
board  currently  has  a goat-raising  project  in 
Deder,  a town  in  the  mountainous  eastern 
region  of  Ethiopia.  Another  effort  seeks  to 
build  ground  water  reservoirs  and  wells  in 
the  hot  desert  of  the  Awash  Valley  east  of 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia’s  capital.  Other 
projects  include  a farm  co-op  store  in  a town 
near  Deder  and  a chicken  project  in  Deder. 

A major  drought  struck  large  areas  of 
Ethiopia  in  1973.  Now  that  the  crisis  is 
subsiding,  however,  need  for  long-term  in- 
tegrated rural  development  becomes  even 
more  evident.  Rainfall  is  seasonal,  making 
the  water  supply  a problem. 

MKC  was  not  as  involved  in  famine  and 
relief  work  as  it  might  have  been,  according 
to  the  church’s  executive  secretary,  Tesfat- 
sion  Delallew.  However,  MKC’s  desire  to 
serve  in  the  area  of  development  is  clear. 
Rempel’ s assignment  is  to  assist  in  redesign- 
ing the  development  program. 

Tesfatsion,  Assefa  Ketema  (development 
director),  and  P.  T.  Yoder,  all  of  the  church, 
and  Eric  Rempel  and  Edgar  Stoesz  of  the 
Central  Committee  met  in  Nazareth  on  Oct. 
25  and  26  to  discuss  their  cooperating  rela- 
tionship. They  agreed  that  the  program  will 
be  supported  principally  by  funds  and 
personnel  from  MKC,  Eastern  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  and  Charities  and  MCC. 
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One  family  who  received  a trailer  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  signs  the  lease  papers. 


Italy  earthquake  effort  continued 


Four  families  who  lost  their  homes  during 
the  earthquake  in  northeastern  Italy  in  May 
1976  have  received  trailers  from  a relief 
committee  of  the  Italian  Evangelical 
Alliance.  A fifth  trailer  has  been  purchased 
and  will  be  set  up  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  factory. 

A baker  and  his  family,  two  farm  families, 
and  one  family  which  could  not  move  be- 
cause of  physical  difficulties  were  settled  in 
their  mobile  homes  before  the  onset  of 
winter.  By  setting  the  trailers  up  in  their 
home  communities,  the  families  were  able 
to  continue  at  their  normal  jobs. 

Money  for  the  trailers,  which  cost  about 
$6,000  each,  was  gathered  by  Mennonite 
Central  Committee,  Hesston  Corporation, 
the  Virginia  Mennonite  Mission  Board,  the 
International  Mennonite  Organization,  and 
the  TEAR  Fund.  The  funds  have  been  chan- 
neled through  the  Italian  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  which  Elio  Milazzo,  a Mennonite 
pastor,  is  president. 

The  trailers  have  been  placed  in  villages 
where  there  are  evangelistic  tent  centers  of 
groups  such  as  the  Pentecostals  and  the 
Brethren  Church.  Families  were  selected  to 
receive  trailers  according  to  information 
from  local  authorities  and  evangelical 
workers  in  the  disaster  area.  The  families 
sign  a rent-free  lease  on  the  trailers,  which 
will  be  returned  to  the  Alliance  for  storage 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

Providing  mobile  homes  seems  to  be  the 
best  way  of  housing  quake  victims,  says  an 
Alliance  report,  because  it  makes  homes  im- 
mediately available  rather  than  waiting  for 
their  construction.  Mobile  homes  can  also 
be  placed  where  families  choose  to  have 
them. 

Of  the  70,000  persons  originally  left 


homeless  by  the  earthquake,  32,000  have 
moved  away  from  tent  cities  to  live  in  hotels 
in  nearby  cities.  This  housing  will  be  availa- 
ble to  them  until  spring,  when  they  will 
have  to  leave  to  make  room  for  tourists. 

Eleven  thousand  persons  are  living  in 
government-provided  wooden  prefabricated 
homes  or  vans,  3,000  persons  are  still  living 
in  tents  in  spite  of  winter  weather,  and  the 
rest  have  returned  to  their  partially  repaired 
homes. 

Mississippi  diaspora 
gathers 

Questions  about  “Mennonitism,”  heritage, 
and  values  took  on  special  significance  as 
Mennonites,  resident  in  Mississippi  but  not 
attending  Mennonite  churches,  gathered  on 
Nov.  13  for  fellowship  at  Pine  Lake  Camp, 
Meridian. 

Orlo  Kaufman,  of  Meridian,  opened 
the  meeting  with  a round  of  introductions. 
People  from  Prentiss,  Philadelphia, 
Starkville,  Hattiesburg,  Brookville,  Prairie, 
and  Jackson  brightened  the  assembly.  Many 
of  those  in  attendance  didn’t  know  the 
others  existed. 

Stanley  King  led  the  first  discussion 
entitled  “Do  we  appreciate  our  Mennonite 
heritage?  ’ Most  of  us  felt  we  had  a greater 
appreciation  for  our  Mennonite  heritage 
after  leaving  a strong  Mennonite  com- 
munity, where  we  often  took  our  heritage 
for  granted.  We  appreciate  our  work  ethic, 
our  world  consciousness  of  need,  our 
ministry  of  service,  and  our  well-informed 
Bible  background.  We  also  discussed,  at 
length,  our  ministry  of  reconciliation,  exem- 


plified by  our  pacifist  beliefs,  and  agreed 
nonresistance  was  one  distinctive  Men- 
nonite practice  recognized  worldwide. 

Following  a deliciou?  hot  lunch,  Lester 
Click  of  Hattiesburg  guided  our  thoughts 
into  significant  contributions  we,  as  Men- 
nonites, can  make  in  relating  to  a non-Men- 
nonite  church.  We  are  active  as  choir 
members,  Sunday  school  teachers,  ministers 
of  music,  and  deaconesses.  Each  felt  his 
Mennonite  influence  was  making  a definite 
impact  on  the  church  he  served.  Lester 
Click,  who  attends  a Baptist  Church  in  Hat- 
tiesburg, reported  his  pastor  recently 
presented  a series  of  sermons  on  pacifism 
after  studying  Mennonite  writings  on  the 
subject. 

Other  afternoon  activities  included  a brief 
resume  by  each  person  or  couple  on  what 
brought  him  or  her  to  Mississippi,  what 
work  and  in  what  church  they  were  cur- 
rently involved.  The  majority  came  to 
Mississippi  through  VS  programs  and  stayed 
after  their  term  of  service  ended.  A few 
came  with  job  transfers.  The  majority  of 
Mennonites  who  met  in  Meridian  were 
worshiping  and  participating  in  Methodist 
churches. 

The  evening  was  a summation  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  examined  during  the  day 
as  directed  by  Joe  Schrock  of  Jackson.  A 
warmth  and  closeness  engulfed  us  as  we 
huddled  about  the  fireplace  and  found 
many  common  bonds  of  fellowship.  We 
ended  our  time  of  fellowship  with  “tradi- 
tional" Mennonite  singing  around  the 
piano.  What  a grand  way  to  end  a very  re- 
warding and  inspiring  day. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
this  type  of  fellowship  and  renew 
friendships  again  as  we  meet  from  year  to 
year. — Miss  Carol  M.  Yoder,  Jackson 

Back-to-the-people 
direction  affirmed,  MMA 

“More  congregational  involvement”  was 
strongly  supported  when  Mennonite  Mutual 
Aid’s  mandate  was  reviewed  in  a retreat  in 
Chicago,  Nov.  19-20.  Fifty-seven  people, 
representing  the  various  Mennonite 
conferences  and  agencies,  MMA’s  directors, 
managers,  and  staff  members,  joined  in  the 
study  process. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference — to  review 
the  previous  assumptions  on  which  MMA 
was  founded  and  its  30  years  of  operation 
plus  a possible  charting  for  the  future — was 
realized  effectively,  according  to  William 
Dunn,  MMA  board  chairman. 

Small  group  units  generated  over  60  ideas 
for  improvements  or  expanded  services 
which  MMA  might  offer  the  conferences. 
The  total  group  sifted  out  10  major  ideas  to 
which  it  feels  MMA  should  give  careful  at- 
tention and  further  study.  Included  in  the 
final  list  were  (I)  more  congregational  in- 
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volvement,  including  more  active  and 
qualified  mutual  concerns  representatives, 
(2)  financial  counseling  and  assistance  pro- 
grams, (3)  financial  counseling  for  adequate 
retirement,  (4)  expand  mutual  aid  into  a 
global  dialogue,  (5)  develop  a loss-of-in- 
come  program,  (6)  emphasize  mutual  aid 
services  to  the  25-45  age-group,  (7)  simplify 
the  present  health  programs,  (8)  inform  the 
conferences  more  adequately  about  MMA’s 
services,  (9)  develop  programs  to  encourage 
improved  lifestyles,  and  (10)  strengthen  the 
support  for  CHIP,  MMA’s  Congregational 
Health  Improvement  Program. 

The  special  meeting,  called  by  the  MMA 
board,  will  provide  a full  agenda  for  its  fu- 
ture meetings  as  the  board  and  management 
revise,  develop,  and  encourage  mutual  aid 
services  in  the  constituencies. 

Many  participants  said  they  felt  positive 
about  the  shared  process  and  the  many  ideas 
it  produced.  Many  also  said  they  felt  good 
about  having  time  to  express  their  concerns 
and  opinions  openly.  There  were  numerous 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  MMA’s 
desire  to  work  closely  with  congregations  to 
facilitate  mutual  aid  services,  with  MMA  as 
“servant  and  resource.  ” 

One  participant  said  he  felt  one  unre- 
solved item  for  him  was  “finding  ways  to 
raise  the  confidence  level  of  local  congrega- 
tions who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  all  this 
good  discussion.  ” Another  felt  the  issues 
raised  were  faced  realistically  and 
responsibly  in  the  summary  procedure. 

Gordon  Funk,  Newton,  Kan.,  organiza- 
tion consultant  at  Prairie  View  Center, 
helped  direct  the  group  process. 

Consultant  for  Indian 
affairs  named 

“This  country  is  built  at  the  expense  of 
another  civilization,  ” says  Curtis  Berkey, 
consultant  for  native  American  affairs  in  the 
U.S.  to  Mennonite  Central  Committee  U.S. 
Ministries.  Berkey  was  appointed  to  his  one- 
year  assignment  on  Oct.  1 to  keep 
constituent  churches  informed  of  the  needs 
of  Indians. 

Although  he  does  not  think  this  country’s 
past  wrongs  against  the  Indian  civilization 
can  be  made  right,  he  wants  to  at  least  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  tide  which  is  rapidly  pull- 
ing away  many  privileges  and  rights  from 
native  Americans. 

Identifying  Indian  communities  and  or- 
ganizations on  the  East  Coast  where 
volunteers  can  be  placed  will  be  one  part  of 
Berkey’ s assignment.  Most  of  the  Eastern 
tribes  never  made  treaties  with  the  govern- 
ment and  therefore  are  not  recognized  by 
the  government.  Because  they  are  not  rec- 
ognized, most  of  the  250,000  Indians  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  cannot  receive  the 
benefits  given  to  many  federally  recognized 
Western  tribes. 


Curtis  Berkey  at  the  Institute  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Indian  Law  in  Washington,  D.C. 


“I  enjoy  research  and  writing,”  Berkey 
says,  flashing  a smile.  Another  part  of  his 
work  will  be  to  watch  what  happens  to 
government  bills  affecting  Indians.  He 
plans  to  write  articles  about  those  develop- 
ments for  the  Mennonite  constituency. 

To  increase  communication  between 
Mennonite  people  in  urban  Indian  organi- 
zations like  the  Institute  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Indian  Law  (IDIL)  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  volunteers  in  rural  Indian  com- 
munities Berkey  will  plan  a seminar  to  bring 
the  groups  of  volunteers  together.  Although 
MCC  has  volunteers  working  with  native 
American  concerns  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  little  communication  takes  place 
between  them  at  present.  Berkey  believes 
the  volunteers  could  help  each  other  by 
sharing  information  and  experiences. 

In  addition  to  identifying  Indians’  needs, 
writing  articles,  and  planning  a seminar, 
Berkey  will  be  responsible  to  maintain  rela- 
tionships between  MCC  and  the  various  In- 
dian organizations  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
will  respond  to  requests  from  the  Mennonite 
constituency  for  information  about  what  is 
being  done  and  what  can  be  done  for  native 
Americans. 

He  will  work  part  time  on  the  consultant 
assignment  in  addition  to  his  studies  at 
Catholic  University  Law  School  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

East  Africa  churchmen 
coordinate  plans 

Mennonite  churchmen  representing  Kenya, 
Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and 
the  Eastern  Mission  Board,  Salunga,  Pa., 
met  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Oct.  11  and  12  to  lay 
plans  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  Men- 
nonite churches  in  eastern  Africa. 

The  representatives,  who  make  up  the 
Eastern  Africa  Area  Committee,  reviewed 
reports  from  the  various  countries  on  church 
growth  and  opportunities  for  evangelism. 
Kenya  noted  an  increased  interest  in  the 
Scriptures  by  Muslims.  Ethiopia  reported 
200  baptisms  in  the  Meserete  Kristos 


Church  during  1976.  Tanzania  reported  ' 
new  opportunities  are  open  for  evangelism  ! 
since  people  now  live  in  Ujaama  villages  by  ii 
government  order.  The  believers  in  Somalia  j 
are  looking  for  contacts  with  Christians  in  I 
other  African  countries.  • 

The  committee  was  organized  at  a special  I 
meeting  held  in  Addis  Ababa  last  January.  f 
Joseph  Shenk,  missionary  to  Tanzania  for  i 
many  years,  was  chosen  coordinator  of  the  J 
regional  office,  responsible  to  administer  ' 
joint  projects  requested  by  the  committee. 

The  need  for  a coordinating  office  in 
Nairobi  became  evident  after  representa- 
tives from  eastern  African  countries  met  for 
consultation  in  Nairobi  in  February  1975. 

The  Eastern  Mission  Board’s  office  in  ' 
Nairobi  has  served  a coordinating  role  until 
this  year.  The  churches  themselves  have 
now  taken  action  to  have  their  own  regional  I 
office.  Chairman  of  the  committee  Bishop  I 
Zedekia  Kisare  said  the  office,  in  addition  to 
assisting  the  churches  in  working  together, 
will  serve  as  a liaison  with  other  Mennonite 
agencies  throughout  the  world.  He  said  the 
committee  plans  to  meet  twice  a year  for 
strategy  planning.  Tesfatsion  Dalellew, 
representative  from  Ethiopia,  was  elected 
secretary. 

Projects  currently  under  discussion  by  the 
regional  committee  are  leadership  training, 
mission  outreach  to  Mozambique  and 
Djibouti,  and  ways  to  strengthen  a witness 
to  Muslims. 

Economic  development 
gains  support^  MEDA 

Members  of  Mennonite  Economic  Develop- 
ment Associates  (MEDA)  considered  new 
projects  in  Africa  and  South  America  at  their 
annual  board  of  trustees  meeting  on  Nov. 

11,  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  MEDA  expects  to  move 
toward  aiding  community  projects,  rather 
than  focusing  on  individuals. 

Contributions  to  MEDA  were  higher  last 
year  than  any  other  year,  it  was  reported  to 
the  eight  members  and  14  visitors  present. 

In  1975-1976  contributions  totaled  $118,734 
while  in  1974-1975  they  totaled  $44,006. 

MEDA’s  annual  meeting  was  part  of  the 
MBA-CIBA-MEDA  Annual  Convention  on 
Nov.  11  and  12. 

South  Africa  refugees 
aided  in  Swaziland 

The  Swaziland  Red  Cross  has  asked  Men- 
nonite Central  Committee  in  that  country  to 
assist  in  caring  for  student  refugees  who  fled 
South  Africa  to  escape  arrest  by  South  Af- 
rican police.  Refugees  now  unofficially 
number  over  300,  most  of  them  from  black 
townships  on  the  outskirts  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

The  students,  who  left  South  Africa  with 
no  travel  documents  and  only  the  clothes  on 
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their  backs,  have  walked  the  200  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  traveling  at  night  and  sleep- 
ing in  hiding  during  the  day.  They  are  part 
of  a larger  number  of  young  South  African 
blacks  who  fled  to  neighboring  countries 
such  as  Swaziland  and  Botswana  to  escape  a 
widespread  campaign  by  South  African 
police  to  break  up  the  black  student  protest 
movement. 

MCC  has  agreed  to  provide  an  initial 
amount  of  1,000  emalangeni,  Swaziland  cur- 
rency worth  about  $1,200,  for  assistance  to 
the  South  African  students.  Clothing, 
blankets,  better  food,  and  medical  treat- 
ment are  immediate  needs  which  the  Red 
Cross  is  attempting  to  meet,  according  to 
country  representative  Don  Nissly. 

The  student  refugees,  mostly  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  25,  are  being  given  freedom 
of  movement  by  the  Swaziland  government 
while  it  decides  their  future.  Because  of 
Swaziland  s economic  dependence  on  South 
Africa,  the  question  of  providing  political 
asylum  for  the  refugees  is  a delicate  one.  If 
the  burden  of  these  students  becomes  too 
great,  Nissly  writes,  they  will  either  be 
handed  back  to  the  South  African  officials 
for  imprisonment  or  be  allowed  to  go  to 
other  nearby  countries  for  military  training 
in  movements  directed  against  the  minority 
governments  of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

Central  Committee  workers  in  Swaziland 
met  on  Nov.  20  to  plan  a course  of  action  for 
continuing  aid  to  the  refugees.  At  a meeting 


to  which  they  have  been  invited  by  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  they  plan  to  present 
a proposal  to  set  up  a small  refugee  school. 
Nissly  indicates  that  the  school  would  be  for 
those  refugees  who  wish  to  complete  their 
studies  rather  than  going  for  military  train- 
ing. 

Some  South  African  students  now  in 
neighboring  countries  have  appealed  for 
American  aid,  particularly  for  travel  docu- 
ments and  scholarships.  Although  the 
students  have  expressed  a desire  to  receive 
aid  from  the  West,  they  intend  to  seek  help 
wherever  they  can  get  it,  according  to  some 
reports.  There  is  growing  interest  in  higher 
education  among  black  South  Africans. 

Self-Help  crafts  sold 
to  commercial  outlets 

offering  a livelihood  to  as  many  people  in 
Third  World  countries  as  possible  is  the  aim 
of  Self-Help  Crafts,  a division  of  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a group  of  businessmen  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
have  begun  a program  to  increase  the  sales 
of  certain  crafts  made  by  people  with  inade- 
quate incomes. 

The  new  program,  called  Self-Help 
Associates,  is  under  the  umbrella  of  Men- 
nonite Economic  Development  Associates 
(MEDA),  and  received  initial  loans  from 


both  MCC  (Ontario)  and  MCC  (Canada) 
for  purchasing  a large  volume  of  crafts. 

Bangladesh  jute  works  were  the  main 
items  offered  to  retailers  in  the  first  year  of 
the  organization.  These  include  household 
articles  such  as  “sikas  ” or  plant  hangers, 
place  mats,  and  coasters,  and  are  made  pri- 
marily by  women. 

Florist  and  gift  shops  in  many  parts  of 
Ontario  are  retailing  the  crafts  offered  by 
Self-Help  Associates. 

The  crafts  are  sold  at  a considerably 
higher  price  by  these  retailers  than  at  the 
MCC  gift  shops  which  sell  them  as  a 
nonprofit  venture,  usually  at  cost  price.  Pro- 
fits accruing  to  Self-Help  Associates  from 
the  transaction  are  used  as  working  capital 
for  the  program. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
regarding  the  implications  of  this  disparity 
in  prices  for  the  same  product.  Doesn’t  it 
create  ill-feeling  when  customers  pay  the 
commercial  price,  and  later  find  it  could  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  in  an  MCC  shop? 
Don  t the  commercial  retailers  feel  the  Self- 
Help  Crafts  shops  and  salespersons  are  un- 
dercutting their  prices? 

Ray  Schlegel,  director  for  MCC  (Ont. ), 
says  there  has  not  been  a problem  in  this 
regard,  since  the  crafts  marketed  through 
Self-Help  Associates  are  sold  to  a different 
market  than  those  marketed  through  the 
MCC  Self-Help  Crafts  shops. 

Schlegel  says  Self-Help  Associates  is  tap- 


FULL-COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  A PORTRAIT  OF 
MENNO  SIMONS  BY  ARTIST  TOM  SCHENK  ARE  NOW 
AVAILABLE  FROM  EASTERN  MENNONITE  COLLEGE 


EMC  President  Myron  S.  Augsburger  and  Tom  Schenk  study  the  artist’s 
interpretation  of  Anabaptist  leader  Menno  Simons  (1496-1561). 
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ping  a new  market  inaccessible  to  the  tradi- 
tional Self-Help  Crafts  program,  which  is 
restricted  to  a Mennonite  and  church-re- 
lated community. 

The  MCC  shops,  while  small  and  limited 
in  their  market,  offer  a much  wider  range  of 
crafts,  many  of  which  could  not  be  sold  at 
commercial  retail  outlets  because  of  high 
cost  (Palestinian  needlework),  inconsistent 
quality  (Haitian  woodcrafts),  irregular 
production  and  shipping  patterns,  and 
limited  quantities. 

Self-Help  Associates  has  appointed 
Gerald  and  Pearl  Gingrich  as  full-time 
managers  of  the  program. 


Villa  Diego  gets 
health  care,  Bolivia 

After  a struggle  of  several  years  plans  for  a 
small  clinic  in  Villa  Diego,  a tiny  village  in 
rural  Bolivia,  are  finally  reaching  comple- 
tion. 

Three  young  women  have  been  chosen 
for  special  health  training  and  the  local 
works  committee  has  been  approached 
about  supplying  doors  and  windows  for  the 
posta,  or  clinic,  just  as  they  did  for  the 
village  school. 

“The  villagers  are  already  talking  about 
the  posta  they  will  build  and  have  chosen 
the  spot  on  one  side  of  the  football  [soccer] 
field,”  reports  Phil  Bender,  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer  who  lived  in 
Villa  Diego  before  recently  returning  to 
North  America  for  a three-month  home 
leave.  “Roofing  tile  left  over  from  the  school 
has  now  been  designated  for  the  posta  roof.” 

Villa  Diego,  a town  of  35  families  and 
about  150  residents,  has  been  painfully 
aware  of  its  need  for  more  adequate  health 
care  for  several  years. 


Old  German  script 
translation  made  available 


To  make  highly  spe- 
cialized German  script 
transcription  and 
translation  service 
available  to  local 
families,  researchers, 
and  institutions,  the 
Lancaster  Mennonite 
Conference  Historical 
Society  is  com- 
missioning Noah  G. 

Good,  of  Lancaster,  to 
serve  in  this  new  ca- 
pacity. Formerly  dean 
Lancaster  Mennonite  High  School,  Good 
presently  teaches  German  at  the  high  school 
and  also  works  part  time  as  a researcher  for 
the  Historical  Society. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  historical  ma- 
terial such  as  Fraktur,  letters,  diaries,  wills. 


Noah  G.  Good 
and  principal  of 


family  Bibles,  and  church  records  were  writ- 
ten in  German  script  handwriting,  which  is 
no  longer  taught  even  in  Germany  today. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  persons  with 
ability  to  read  the  script  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. 

According  to  Carolyn  L.  Charles,  director 
of  the  Historical  Society,  many  people  do 
not  realize  the  time  involved  in  making  an 
accurate  transcription  and  translation  of  the 
old  German  script  handwriting.  The  older 
the  time  period,  generally  the  more  difficult 
the  task.  Also,  a great  deal  of  variation  in  ef- 
fort is  required,  depending  on  the 
readability  of  the  penmanship. 

Any  individual  or  institution  desiring  to 
have  manuscripts  transcribed  and/or  trans- 
lated should  address  inquiries  to  Noah  G. 
Good,  Lancaster  Mennonite  Conference 
Historical  Society,  2215  Mill  Stream  Road, 
Lancaster,  PA  17602. 

BCM  at  Cabrini: 

Assembly  of  the  100 

A consultation  on  needs  of  the  congregation 
and  work  of  Mennonite  Board  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministries  was  held  at  Cabrini 
Contact  Center,  Des  Plaines,  111.,  Dec.  6-10. 
Called  by  BCM,  itself,  the  105  participants 
were  mainly  leaders  of  the  Mennonite  dis- 
trict conferences  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  A 


few  came  from  other  agencies. 

A generation  ago  it  might  have  been  a 
study  conference  with  papers  read  and 
agreed  upon.  But  today’s  style  for  discern- 
ment is  the  group  process.  Participants  met 
in  table  groups,  and  while  they  worked  at 
problems,  they  also  learned  to  know  each 
other  better. 

What  are  the  needs  of  Mennonite  con- 
gregations as  discerned  by  this  group?  And 
in  what  order  of  priority?  Leadership  train- 
ing, consultants  said,  is  the  area  where  con- 
gregations need  most  help.  This  is  followed 
by  evangelism  and  the  nurture  of  persons. 

If  these  are  the  needs,  how  are  they  to  be 
met?  Shall  it  be  through  an  organization 
something  like  the  Board  of  Congregational 
Ministries?  There  had  been  rumors  that  one 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  decide  the 
destiny  of  BCM. 

One  message  that  came  through  loud  and 
clear,  according  to  Richard  Detweiler,  dean 
of  Eastern  Mennonite  Seminary  and 
chairman  of  the  BCM,  was  to  decentralize. 
This  would  mean  relocating  some  of  the 
staff,  perhaps,  and  developing  regional  or 
district  congregational  resource  persons.  But 
the  processing  of  the  Cabrini  message  and 
the  action  to  follow  will  take  place  at  BCM’s 
next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  Jan.  14, 
15. 

That  a hundred  district  conference 
representatives  would  come  together  from 


Faithfulness  grows 
in  understanding 

Faith  can  grow  stronger 
when  Christians  can  see 
the  living  work  of  Christ 
through  the  lives  of  His  people — 
wherever  the  Lord  is  at  work. 
In  Russia,  Central  America,  and 
here  at  home. 

Strengthen  the  faithful  commitment 
of  every  member  in  your  congregation 
every  week,  by  sharing  with  each  other  in 
the  Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan. 

Put  understanding  of  the  living  Word  to  work. 
Get  into  two-way  communication  through  the 
Gospel  Herald  Every  Home  Plan. 
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all  corners  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  said 
something  else,  according  to  Detweiler. 
These  people  had  a desire  to  learn  what 


The  latest  Information  Bulletin  of  the 
Union  of  Evangelical  Christians-Baptist  of 
USSR  (AUCECB),  emanating  from  its 
International  Department  in  Moscow, 
reports  the  opening  of  many  churches 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  Six  Men- 
nonite  churches,  according  to  the  bulletin, 
were  opened  in  the  Orenbourg  region  and 
six  more  in  Khazakhstan  in  Leninogorsk, 
Lugovaya,  Chkalov,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Union  also  hosted  many  North  American 
visitors  and  sent  delegations  to  Western 
ehurches.  Included  with  the  letter  were 
warm  Christmas  greetings  to  “Christians  of 
the  world. 

The  Eastern  Men- 
nonite  College  board 
of  trustees  has  named 
Ira  E.  Miller  “dean 
emeritus.  ’ Miller  re- 
tired as  dean  of  EMC 
on  July  31,  1972,  after 
16  years  in  that  posi- 
tion. He  is  currently 
serving  as  director  of 
placement  and  as 
foreign  student  ad- 
visor at  the  college. 
During  the  former  dean’s  tenure  “EMC 
made  significant  curricular  advances, 
professional  programs  were  developed,  and 
accreditation  was  achieved  from  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  in  1959,  said  EMC  president 
Myron  Augsburger. 

Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  a fall 
1977  opening  for  an  assistant  professor  or 
professor  of  nursing.  Write  to  the  dean  of 
the  college  for  information. 

Bruce  A.  Yoder, 
recently  licensed  by 
the  Hyattsville  (Md.) 

Mennonite  Church, 
was  installed  as  the 
first  full-time  minister 
of  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 

Eirst  Mennonite,  5217 
Eutura  Ave.,  on  Oct. 

3.  He  replaces  Paul  L. 

Wenger,  Jr.,  who 
served  part  time  for 
the  past  10  years. 

Yoder  was  born  in  Pettisville,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
1972.  His  address  is  432  Westover  Hills 
Blvd.,  Apartment  204,  Richmond,  VA 
23225. 


other  conferences  and  churches  were  doing. 
This  secondary  benefit  added  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sessions. 


The  Illinois  Mennonite  Winter  Con- 
ference will  meet  on  Jan.  8 and  9 at  Menno 
Haven  Camp  near  Tiskilwa,  111.  Ed 
Stoltzfus,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Paul 
Lederach  of  Scottdale,  Pa.,  will  be  guest 
speakers. 

The  Annual  Illinois  Mennonite 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Metamora 
Mennonite  Church,  Metamora,  111.,  Mar. 
25-27. 

Special  meetings:  Roy  Hostetler, 

Lebanon,  Ore.,  at  Sweet  Home,  Ore.,  Jan. 
23-30. 

New  members  by  baptism:  two  at  Prairie 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.;  seven  by  confession  of 
faith  at  Salem,  Ore. 

Change  of  address:  John  M.  Landis  from 
Yoder,  Kansas,  to  R.  2,  Box  139  A,  Haven, 
KS  67543.  Gordon  Schrag  from  Calico 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  735  Collicello  St.,  Har- 
risonburg, VA  22801. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I am  writing  with  a concern  for  the  “fat” 
American.  We  Christians  argue  against  smoking 
and  drinking  because  it  is  destroying  the  “temple 
of  God.”  However  several  of  these  people  are 
several  pounds  overweight,  which  is  certainly  as 
much  of  a killer  as  smoking  or  drinking.  I agree 
that  smoking  and  drinking  are  wrong,  but  1 think 
in  many  arguments  against  it  we  are  being 
extremely  hypocritical.  If  everyone  would  eat  just 
what  they  need,  there  would  be  plenty  of  food  to 
feed  the  entire  world.  As  it  is  we  have  half  the 
world  making  very  inefficient  use  of  the  food  sup- 
ply. The  only  reason  the  Americans  overeat  is  be- 
cause they  have  plenty  of  food  but  very  little  will- 
power to  control  their  eating.  As  Christians  I 
don't  think  we  can  justify,  in  any  way,  the  prob- 
lem of  overeating. — Myron  Diener,  Hesston, 
Kan. 

I was  moved  and  helped  by  the  reporting  on 
the  “Liberty  and  Justice  Workshop  ” (Nov.  16,  p. 
896).  The  realities  of  racism  in  North  America 
should  be  given  priority  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Mennonite  churches.  It  is  good  to  hear  that  two 
hundred  persons  committed  to  discussions  of  the 
subject  gathered  and  formulated  a position  for 
which  a lot  of  us  are  groping.  A stance  of 
repentance  and  positive  action  is  a right-on  kind 
of  position  to  take  since  there  is  a great  deal  of 
backtracking  to  do  with  regard  to  Caucasian  treat- 
ment of  non-Caucasian  minorities. 

Let  me  simply  indicate  that  the  tentative 
articulations  as  reflected  in  the  report  are  most 
helpful  to  my  kind  of  involvement  with  the  native 
people  in  Canada.  Please  keep  up  this  good 
theologically  relevant  and  socially  crucial 
forum. — Menno  Wiebe,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


I’ve  had  many  questions  on  the  issue  of 
money — how  we  make  it  and  spend  it.  I’ve  been 
looking  for  the  true  Christian  attitude  of  how  to 
use  the  money  the  Lord  allows  me  to  earn.  I’m 
also  concerned  how  Christians  use  money  to  gain 
status  in  today’s  world.  How  we  use  our  money 
mirrors  our  values.  Do  we  like  what  we  see? 

I’d  like  to  thank  you  for  publishing  the  article 
entitled  “Money  Talks!  What  s It  Saying  About 
You?  ” by  John  H.  Rudy  in  the  September  21  issue 
of  the  Gospel  Herald.  Also,  for  publishing  Katie 
Funk  Wiebe’s  article,  “Money  Talk  in  the 
November  2 issue  of  the  Gospel  Herald.  Both 
articles  were  very  well  written  and  I appreciated 
the  points  made  by  each  author.— Rebecca  Kurtz, 
Hesston,  Kan. 


One  can  be  happy  that  Menno  B.  Hurd  has  the 
concern  which  he  expresses  on  page  932  of  the 
Dec.  7 issue — whether  the  church  members  who 
do  not  hold  denominational  office  have  a way  of 
“being  heard. 

And  one  can  be  glad  that  Menno  has  studied 
the  Mennonite  Yearbook,  which  helps  him  to  be 
“denominationally  well  informed,  as  he  says  he 
is. 

And  one  sees  that  Menno  does  not  need  to  be 
convinced  that  organization  is  necessary  if  work  is 
to  be  done. 

But  one  wonders  whether  Menno  has  studied 
the  entire  organizational  chart  on  page  86.  He 
refers  to  pages  87-89,  as  if  the  General  Board  and 
the  Board  of  Congregational  Ministries  constitute 
the  pyramid  apex  to  which  he  hopes  he  can 
somehow  speak.  The  chart  shows  that  there  are 
five  administrative  boards,  which  serve  all  our 
congregations,  both  the  large  and  the  small,  in  the 
various  tasks  of  congregational  life,  education, 
missions,  mutual  aid,  and  publications. 

In  fact,  Menno’s  page  references  should  have 
been  87-108.  Or,  if  he  wishes  to  include  the  grow- 
ing number  of  inter-Mennonite  projects,  he  might 
make  the  last  page  114. 

The  persons  named  on  those  pages  are  many  a 
multiple  of  sixteen,  and  filling  their  places  after 
some  hypothetical  jet  tragedy  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult than  getting  another  General  Board,  which 
meets  several  times  a year. 

Menno  has  a just  concern,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  overstated  it.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  denominational  structure  are  more  widely 
scattered  than  he  seems  to  think.  Every  member 
of  the  church  through  his  pastor,  his  conference, 
and  those  who  represent  him  in  the  General 
Assembly  can  get  attention  to  his  questions  and 
convictions.  Even  at  Estes  Park  he  will  have  the 
right  to  the  floor.  His  “squeaks  ’ can  be  heard. — 
Paul  Erb,  Scottdale,  Pa. 


births 

■'Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Anderson,  Ray  and  Carol  (Shantz),  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  third  son,  Rodmond  Thomas,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Buschert,  Edward  and  Gloria  (Good),  Carstairs, 
Alta.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Evelyn  June, 
Nov.  27,  1976. 

Groff,  Robert  and  Marlene  (Herr),  Leola,  Pa., 
third  child,  second  son,  Kevin  Robert,  Oct.  25, 
1976. 

Hofstetter,  Duane  and  Betty,  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  second  child,  first  son,  Brent  Edward,  Nov. 
29,  1976. 

Leaman,  Kenneth  and  Judy  (Myers),  Willow 
Street,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Michelle 
Lynn,  Oct.  21,  1976. 

Miller,  Hurley  and  Penny  (Ploc),  Brookings, 
S.D.,  second  child,  first  son,  Michael  James,  Oct. 
28,  1976. 

Miller,  Steve  J.  and  Cynthia  (DeYarman), 
Wayland,  Iowa,  first  child,  Jessica  Lynn,  Nov.  2, 


mennoscope 


Ira  E.  Miller 


Bruce  A.  Yoder 


December  21, 1976 
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1976. 

Oswald,  Art  and  Myra  (Nafziger),  Topeka, 
Ind.,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Jessica  Rachel, 
Nov.  24,  1976. 

Owens,  Christopher  and  Carita  (Nafziger), 
Alpha,  Minn.,  Sharee  Layne,  Oct.  22,  1976. 

Peachey,  John  D.  and  Sharon  (Armstrong), 
Belleville,  Pa.,  first  child,  Jeremy  David,  Nov.  16, 
1976. 

Sayer,  Walter  and  Dawn  (Duncalfe),  Didsbury, 
Alta.,  first  child,  Graham  Jav,  Oct.  25,  1976. 

Schmucker,  Galen  and  Joyce  (Jones),  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  first  child,  Gwendolyn  Janelle,  Oct. 
12,  1976. 

Schrock,  Philip  and  Rayene  (Ramseyer), 
Wooster,  Ohio,  first  child,  Sheila  Renee,  Nov.  20, 
1976. 

Scott,  Jack  and  Ruth  (Dyck),  Scottdale,  Pa., 
first  child,  Peter  James,  Nov.  24,  1976. 

Snyder,  Mario  and  Egda,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina, sixth  child,  Jonathan  David,  Nov.  15, 
1976. 

Swarey,  Allen  and  Sylvia  (Byler),  Stuarts  Draft, 
Va.,  second  son,  Benjamin  Allen,  Nov.  24,  1976. 

Swcrtzendruber,  Omar  and  Darlene  (Miller), 
St.  Lawrence,  S.D.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Lisa  Kay,  Nov.  7,  1976. 

Yoder,  Dean  and  Juanita  (Hunsberger), 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  second  son,  Lucas  H.,  Sept,  6, 
1976. 

Yoder,  Marlin  Roy  and  Lenora  Lee  (Koepkey), 
Sarasota,  Fla.,  second  child,  first  son,  Robert 
Wayne,  Nov,  27,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Bawman — Baer. — Richard  W.  Bawman,  Flora, 
Ont.,  and  Mary  Ellen  Baer,  Tavistock,  Ont.,  by 
Ephraim  Gingrich,  Nov,  13,  1976. 

Brubacher — Frey. — Glare  Brubacher,  Water- 
loo, Ont.,  and  Bonnie  Frey,  Flora,  Ont.,  by 
Simeon  Horst,  Nov.  20,  1976. 

Gonwell — Mast. — Jeffrey  Howard  Gonwell, 
Methodist  Ghurch,  and  Dora  Ellen  Mast, 
Kokomo,  Ind,,  Howard-Miami  cong.,  by  Ralph 
Stahly,  Nov.  13,  1976. 

Erb — Lichti. — Donald  Erb,  Gadshill,  Ont,, 
Grosshill  cong.,  and  Nelda  Lichti,  Wellesley, 
Ont.,  Maple  View  cong.,  by  Steve  Gerber  and 
Alvin  Leis,  Nov,  27,  1976. 

Fullerton — Yoder. — Jack  Fullerton,  Jr.,  Mey- 
ersdale.  Pa.,  and  Elizabeth  Fern  Yoder, 
Grantsville,  Md.,  Springs  cong.,  by  John  H. 
Kraybill,  Dec.  4,  1976, 

Gingerich — Hochstetler. — Dean  Gingerich, 

Gorvallis,  Mont.,  and  Phyllis  Hochstetler,  Victor, 
Mont.,  both  of  Woodside  cong.,  by  Vernon 
Hochstetler,  Nov.  13,  1976. 

Harder — Nelson. — Dan  Harder,  Galgary, 
Alta.,  Garstairs  cong.,  and  Edith  Nelson, 
Didsbury,  Alta.,  Missionary  Ghurch,  by  Golin 
Meikle,  Oct,  30,  1976. 

Hess — Strickler. — Daniel  E.  Hess,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  Mennonite  Ghurch  in  Honduras,  and 
Beverly  Jean  Strickler,  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Tuttle 
Avenue  cong,,  by  James  R.  Hess,  father  of  the 
groom,  and  Neville  Gritt,  Nov.  27,  1976. 

Harkman — Gomardelle. — Lester  Harkman, 

Jr.,  and  Ruby  Gomardelle,  Des  Allemands  (La.) 
cong.,  by  Titus  Bender,  Oct.  30,  1976. 

Miller — Erb. — Melvin  Miller,  Kalona,  Iowa, 
Fairview  cong,,  and  Luann  Erb,  Wellman,  Iowa, 
West  Union  cong.,  by  Emery  Hochstetler,  Nov. 
27,  1976. 

Miller — Wyse. — Stan  Miller,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Sunnyside  cong.,  and  Sandy  Wyse,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Lockport  cong.  (Stryker,  Ohio),  by  Glare 
Schumm,  Nov.  6,  1976, 


Ramero — Graber. — Mario  Ramero,  Eureka, 
111.,  and  Joyce  Graber,  Goshen,  Ind.,  by  Glarence 
Yutzy,  Aug.  21,  1976. 

Scnlabach — Ohman. — John  Schlabach,  Union- 
town,  Ohio,  Hartville  cong.,  and  Lorri  Ohman, 
Hartville,  Ohio,  by  Richard  F.  Ross,  Nov.  27, 
1976. 

Thomas — Herdman. — William  G.  Thomas, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.,  Kaufman  cong.,  and  Lynda  D. 
Herdman,  Hollsopple,  Pa.,  United  Methodist 
Ghurch,  by  Stanley  R.  Freed,  Nov.  20,  1976. 

Troyer — Troyer. — Anthony  Lee  Troyer  and 
Esther  Ann  Troyer,  both  of  Middlebury,  Ind., 
First  Mennonite  cong.,  by  Samuel  J.  'Troyer, 
father  of  the  groom,  Nov.  27,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bacher,  Rosa  Mae,  daughter  of  Noah  and  Pris- 
cilla (Witmer)  Bacher,  was  born  in  Wolford, 
N.D.,  July  16,  1927;  died  at  Wolford,  N.D.,  Oct. 
29,  1976;  aged  49  y.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Lakeview  Mennonite  Ghurch,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  on  Nov.  2,  in  charge  of  Vernon 
Hochstetler;  interment  in  the  Lakeview  Ghurch 
Gemetery. 

Feikert,  Garl  Henry,  son  of  Elmer  and  Ellen 
(Voltz)  Feikert,  was  born  near  Winesburg,  Ohio, 
Aug.  16,  1907;  died  at  his  home  in  Winesburg, 
Ohio,  Aug.  14,  1976;  aged  69  y.  On  June  10,  1930, 
he  was  married  to  Hortense  A.  Reidenbach,  who 
preceded  him  in  death  on  Oct.  7,  1941.  On  Jan.  5, 
1943,  he  was  married  to  Treva  Miller,  who  died 
on  Aug.  15,  1967.  On  Feb.  4,  1969,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Miller  Silvea,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Mary  Jane — Mrs. 
Raymond  Scheufler),  2 grandsons,  and  one 
brother  (Homer).  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 
grandsons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Longenecker 
Mennonite  Ghurch,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  16,  in  charge  of  Albert  G.  Slabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Garber,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Anna  (Miller),  Zook,  was  bom  near  Mt.  Hope, 
Ohio,  Oct.  7,  1902;  died  at  Union  Hospital, 
Dover,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1976;  aged  73  y.  On  Dec, 
15,  1932,  she  was  married  to  Daniel  A.  Garber, 
who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (John  and 
Amos),  2 daughters  (Esther — Mrs,  Paul  Kandel 
and  Fannie),  13  grandchildren,  2 brothers  (John 
and  Levi),  and  2 sisters  (Sarah  Yoder  and  Fannie 
Zook).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  5 brothers 
and  2 sisters.  She  was  a member  of  Longenecker 
Mennonite  Ghurch,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Aug.  21,  in  charge  of  Albert  G.  Slabach; 
interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Kauffman,  Miriam  B.,  daughter  of  Gharles  and 
Bertha  Benedict,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov. 
15,  1901;  died  at  Barley’s  Gonvalescent  Home, 
York,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1976;  aged  75  y.  On  May  2, 
1926,  she  was  married  to  Lester  J.  Kauffman,  who 
survives.  Also  surviving  are  one  daughter 
(Audrey — Mrs.  Henry  E.  Gable),  2 grandsons, 
and  one  brother  (Harold  G.  Benedict).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Stony  Brook  Mennonite  Ghurch, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  26,  in 
charge  of  Glenn  H.  Martin  and  Lloyd  L.  Hol- 
linger;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Lapp,  Alvan  Daniel,  son  of  Daniel  Z.  and 
Elizabeth  H.  (Yoder)  Lapp,  was  born  in  Logan 
Go.,  Ohio,  May  18,  1885;  died  at  West  Liberty, 
Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1976;  aged  91  y.  On  Jan.  22,  1907, 
he  was  married  to  Bena  Augsburger,  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  on  Nov.  11,  1951.  In  May 
1956  he  was  married  to  Glara  Roth  King,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 sons  (Noah  E.  and 
Boyd  A.  Lapp),  and  2 daughters  (Ruth  A.  Lapp 
and  Ida — Mrs.  Dwight  Neer).  An  infant  son  and 
daughter  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oak  Grove  Mennonite  Ghurch, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  20,  in 


charge  of  George  Dunn  and  Daniel  Lapp;  inter- 
ment in  the  South  Union  Gemetery. 

Palmer,  Ralph  Lloyd,  son  of  Jesse  and  Martha 
(Beaver)  Palmer,  was  born  on  June  24,  1903;  died 
after  a short  illness  on  Nov.  11,  1976;  aged  73  y. 
He  was  married  to  Martha  Shenk,  who  survives. 
Also  surviving  are  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Margaret 
P.  Smoker),  2 grandsons,  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Jessie 
P.  Gibbs  and  Mrs.  Glara  P.  Pullium).  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  distributing  tracts  and  other 
Ghristian  literature.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pil- 
rim  Mennonite  Ghurch.  Memorial  services  were 
eld  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  Nov.  14,  in  charge  of 
Lewis  Kraus  and  Nelson  Burkholder.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  at  the  Pilgrim  Mennonite 
Ghurch,  Amelia,  Va.,  Nov.  15,  in  charge  of  Levi 
D.  Kramer  and  Harvey  J.  Mast;  interment  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Sommers,  Nora  Effie,  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Emma  (Kendall)  Horner,  was  bom  at  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  June  30,  1897;  died  of  heart  failure  at  her 
home  in  Kokomo,  Nov.  24,  1976;  aged  79  y.  On 
Apr.  20,  1924,  she  was  married  to  Monroe  Som- 
mers, who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Elaine — Mrs.  Ronald  Rich  and 
Emma — Mrs.  Joe  Richards),  3 sons  (Daniel, 
Elvin,  and  Samuel),  14  grandchildren,  and  4 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Howard-Miami  Mennonite  Ghurch,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  28,  in  charge 
of  loe  Richards,  Glayton  Sommers,  and  Ralph 
Stahly;  interment  in  the  Mast  Gemetery. 

Troyer,  Stacey  Lee,  daughter  of  Sylvanus  and 
Betty  (Hershberger)  Troyer,  was  born  in  Tus- 
carawas Go.,  Ohio,  Sept.  2,  1973;  died  in  an  au- 
tomobile accident  Nov.  24,  1976;  aged  3 y.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents,  grandparents  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Troyer  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Hershberger).  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Walnut  Creek  Mennonite  Church  Nov.  28,  in 
charge  of  Erv  Schlabach;  interment  in  the  church 
cemetery. 

Widders,  Joseph  B.,  son  of  Monroe  B.  and 
Anna  (Bucher)  Widders,  was  bom  in  Ephrata 
Twp.,  Pa.,  July  15,  1895;  died  at  Hamilton  Arms 
Nursing  Home,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1976; 
aged  81  y.  On  Oct.  11,  1917,  he  was  married  to 
Annie  R.  Stauffer,  who  survives.  Also  surviving 
are  2 children  (Monroe  S.  and  Susan  S.  Widders), 
2 granddaughters,  6 great-grandchildren,  and  2 
sisters  (Fannie  and  Bamara  B.  Widders).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  East  Petersburg  Mennonite 
Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov. 
29,  in  charge  of  Irvin  Kreider,  John  Shenk,  and 
Donald  Good;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Zehr,  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Barbara 
Lengacher,  was  born  in  Grabill,  Ind.,  Dec.  4, 
1917;  died  of  cancer  at  the  Parkview  Hospital,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1976;  aged  58  y.  On  July  13, 
1939,  she  was  married  to  Henry  Zehr,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  one  son  (Ramon),  2 
brothers  (Lewis  and  Jesse),  and  2 sisters  (Ann 
Levy  and  Margaret — Mrs.  Chalmers  Fleck).  She 
was  a member  of  the  First  Mennonite  Church, 
where  funeral  services  were  held  on  Nov.  4,  in 
charge  of  John  C.  King;  interment  in  Leo 
Cemetery. 


Cover  by  Three  Lions,  Inc. , pp.  965,  967  by  Wallowitch;  p.  972  by 
Brian  Smucker. 


calendar 

“Festival  of  Renewal”  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va..  Jan.  24- 
28,  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College,  St.  Ca- 
tharines, Ont.,  Feb.  11-12,  1977. 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park.  Colo  , June  18-24,  1977. 
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Sees  the  problem  of  CIA  use 
of  missionaries  not  resolved 

The  “problem  ” of  American  missionaries 
being  used  for  intelligence-gathering  pur- 
poses by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is 
^ "far  from  resolved,  ” says  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on 
Public  Affairs.  James  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  while 
noting  that  a CIA  regulation  promulgated  in 
May  prohibits  the  agency  from  establishing 
• any  “secret,  paid  or  unpaid,  contractual 
relationship  with  any  American  clergyman 
or  missionary”  is  nonetheless  concerned. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  limita- 
tions,” he  writes  in  the  Joint  Committee’s 
monthly  report  from  the  capital,  “there  is  no 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  CIA- 
missionary collaboration  in  intelligence 
operations.  Even  though  Mr.  (George)  Bush 
(present  CIA  director)  may  be  faithful  in 
carrying  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
1^  the  new  CIA  regulation,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a succeeding  director  from  revers- 
ing the  present  CIA  regulation  without  any 
real  public  notice  of  the  change,  ” Dr.  Wood 
asserted. 


' East  German  regime  allows 
40  new  churches 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and 
Communism  at  Keston  (England)  College 
- reports  a sudden  relaxation  of  the  church- 
building policy  of  the  (East)  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  The  agency  reports  per- 
mission given  to  the  Federation  of  Evange- 
lical Churches  in  the  GDR  (an  association  of 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United  territorial 
J bodies)  to  build  40  new  churches.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  less  numerous  Roman 
Catholic  will  be  allowed  to  build  a propor- 
tionately smaller  number. 

Reasons  for  the  communist  regime’s 
( change  are  unknown.  Speculation  includes  a 
' desire  to  promote  a better  image  overseas  or 
an  effort  to  gain  foreign  currency  (since 
West  German  Christians  are  likely  to  fund 
the  costs  of  the  buildings).  “The  activity  of 
religious  associations  will  continue  to  be 
[ limited  to  the  performance  of  the  ‘cult,’  and 
all  activity  in  society  at  large  will  remain  out 
of  bounds  to  the  churches.  ” 


Church-related  colleges  urged 
to  maintain  Christian  distinctives 

A United  Methodist  bishop  has  made  a 
strong  plea  for  church-related  colleges  and 
universities  to  maintain  their  Christian  dis- 
tinctives in  order  to  continue  to  merit 


church  support.  Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr., 
told  higher  education  leaders  from  the  de- 
nomination’s Southeastern  Jurisdiction  that 
a Christian  college  can  survive  only  by 
“unashamed  involvement  with  the  Chris- 
tian message  and  its  capacity  to  bring  into 
the  total  education  experience  a priceless 
additional  ingredient  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  else.  ” 

If  such  an  institution  should  lose  its  re- 
ligious identity,  he  warned,  “soon  thereafter 
it  would  lose  its  identity  as  a child  of  eccle- 
siastical parentage.  And,  let  both  the  church 
and  the  college  be  warned,  this  would  hap- 
pen. ” 

Use  of  marijuana  growing 
among  high  school  seniors 

U.S.  national  surveys  reveal  that  53 
percent  of  1976  high  school  seniors  have 
tried  marijuana,  32  percent  are  current 
users,  and  8 percent  say  they  use  “pot  ” al- 
most daily.  A report  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  said  marijuana  use  among  youth 
continues  to  increase  significantly — al- 
though not  as  sharply  as  in  the  1960s  and  the 
early  1970s.  Although  alcohol  and  cigarettes 
are  used  more  frequently  by  youth  than 
marijuana,  57  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
said  they  felt  cigarettes  posed  a serious 
health  threat,  while  40  percent  fear  the 
health  consequences  of  marijuana. 

Indians  and  blacks 
more  likely  to  be  jailed 

Researchers  at  Augsburg  College  have 
found  that  American  Indians  and  blacks  are 
twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  sentenced  to 
jail  for  felony  convictions  in  Hennepin 
County  District  Court,  which  serves  Min- 
neapolis and  suburbs.  The  study  also  found 
that,  unexplainably,  minorities  represented 
by  the  county’s  defender’s  office  are  more 
than  four  times  as  likely  to  receive  straight 
jail  sentences  than  are  whites  represented  by 
the  same  office.  In  addition,  minorities 
represented  by  the  office  are  more  than 
three  times  as  likely  as  minority  group 
members  who  have  private  attorneys  to 
receive  jail  sentences,  according  to  the 
study. 

Canadian  church  leaders  worried 
about  declining  attendance 

Leaders  in  Canada  s top  three  Protestant 
churches  have  conceded  what  has  been 
known  for  a long  time:  church  attendance 
nationwide  is  down,  and  the  bottom  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  Hardest  hit  is  the  Presbyterian, 
but  recent  statements  by  Anglican  and 
United  Church  officials  reveals  a growing 
worry,  and  the  realization  that  solutions  are 
even  harder  to  come  by. 

An  editorial  in  the  November  issue  of  the 


United  Church  Observer  called  church 
leaders  to  face  the  unpleasant  truths  about 
declining  membership.  “The  United 
Church  has  done  well  in  facing  national 
issues  and  social  concerns,  ” it  said.  “We  fear 
that  we  (are)  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  declining  membership,  Christian 
education,  lay  activity,  and  evangelism.  We 
may  enjoy  emotional  discussions  and  pass 
countless  resolutions  on  international  af- 
fairs, and  never  ask  ourselves  what  we 
should  be  doing  about  the  fact  that  the  most 
privileged,  the  most  affluent  and  at  one  time 
the  best  organized  church  in  Canada  has 
been  declining  steadily.  ” 

45,085  abortions  in  France 
during  the  first  year 

During  the  first  year  of  legalized  abortion 
in  France,  45,085  abortions  were  reported, 
with  about  one  third  of  the  total  performed 
in  private  clinics.  A spokesman  for  the 
Parliament  commission  on  population  told 
the  National  Assembly  that  abortions 
performed  in  private  clinics  appeared  to  be 
“under-reported  ” and  more  detailed  inqui- 
ries will  be  made  in  the  future. 
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Our  greetings  to  you 


Gospel  Herald  staff.  Left  to  right:  Daniel  Hertzler,  editor;  David  E. 
Hostetler,  news  editor;  Elva  Yoder,  secretary. 


This  is  the  fourth  Christmas  since  this  writer  joined  the 
staff  of  Gospel  Herald.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  should  be 
so.  It  is  no  doubt  a sign  of  my  advancing  middle  age  that  time 
seems  to  move  more  rapidly  than  before. 

This  is  of  course  a matter  of  perspective  only.  One  person 
has  as  much  time  as  another.  Perhaps  it  is  the  older  person’s 
larger  view  which  makes  the  passing  seem  more  rapid.  The 
foreground  appears  smaller  because  the  background  is  larger. 

There  is  also,  I think,  with  age  a gradual  decreasing  flexi- 
bility, a diminished  resiliency,  a slight  lessening  in  the  ability 
to  observe.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I worked  with  the  late  T. 
K.  Hershey  on  his  memoirs  of  life  as  a pioneer  Mennonite 
missionary.  I was  interested  to  see  that  his  childhood,  early 
and  middle  adulthood  were  remembered  in  definite  and 
colorful  fashion.  But  the  accounts  of  his  later  experiences 
seemed  to  include  less  of  the  interesting  details. 

It  has  been  of  interest  to  me  to  notice  that  certain  little 
details  which  formerly  soaked  right  into  my  mind  are  now 
overlooked  or  difficult  to  locate.  For  example,  I could 
identify  by  appearance  the  yearly  model  of  many  common 
American  cars  until  about  1968.  Since  then  either  the  models 
have  been  changing  less  radically  or  I am  just  less  observant. 
I think  it  was  also  ^bout  this  time  that  I found  myself  using 
Strong’s  Concordance  more  than  I used  to!  (This  editorial  is 


taking  a different  direction  from  what  I expected  when  I set 
out  to  write.  I can’t  wait  to  see  how  it  will  end. ) 

What  counts  is  that  with  Christian  faith,  we  can  live  with 
hope  and  love  at  any  age.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
pause  occasionally  to  consider  the  meaning  of  our  life  and 
open  ourselves  to  new  leading  of  the  Spirit.  This  can  be  done 
at  any  time,  but  the  Christmas  season  is  a good  time.  Where 
are  we  today  and  what  is  the  significance  of  our  situation  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1976? 

1.  The  coming  of  Christmas  reminds  us  that  since  the  time 
of  Christ  we  live  in  a new  age.  This  is  what  the  theologians  of 
the  early  church  decided  had  happened.  No  doubt  all  of 
them  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  this  new  age  has 
lasted  as  long  as  it  has  but  they  would  still  maintain,  I am 
sure,  that  the  newness  persists. 

Much  of  our  religious  heritage  goes  back  to  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  and  even  Abraham.  But  with  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
came  a breaking  out  from  the  old  walls.  “This  is  what  was 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Joel  ” said  Peter  at  Pentecost  and 
“what  ” persists  until  today.  Because  of  Jesus  and  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  we  have  new  resources  for  life  and  witness.  These 
resources,  like  the  poet’s  characterization  of  the  mercies  of 
God,  are  new  every  morning  (Lam.  3:23).  Often  we  forget 
about  them,  but  then  having  remembered,  we  come  back 
and  rejoice  that  in  Christ  all  things  were  new  and  are  being 
renewed. 

2.  Thus  the  coming  of  Christmas  is  cause  for  joy  even 
though  all  of  us  live  from  day  to  day  with  the  burdens  of  hu- 
manness. That  God  was  here  in  the  person  of  a carpenter 
gives  us  hope.  Not  only  hope  for  carpenters  but  for  home- 
makers and  butchers,  computer  operators  and  research 
scientists,  farmers  and  pharmacists.  If  all  are  in  Christ,  all  are 
joined  in  the  new  creation. 

3.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  Christmas  to  come  and  go 
leaving  us  unchanged,  only  as  Scrooge  observed,  a year  older 
and  not  a penny  richer.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Our 
greeting  to  you  is  the  hope  that  Christmas  may  bring  you  not 
only  peace  and  joy,  but  also  openness  to  the  work  of  Christ  in 
you.  Our  prayer  is  that  “we  all,  with  unveiled  face  . . . [may 
behold],  the  glory  of  the  Lord  . . . being  changed  into  his 
likeness  from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another”  (2  Cor.  3:18). — 
Daniel  Hertzler 
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Christ  and  life's  transitions 

by  Clayton  L.  Swartzentruber 


The  “life  of  faith”  can  be  viewed  as  a series  of  “leaps”  into 
the  unknown  where  each  leap  we  make  is  one  of  the  changes 
or  transitions  of  life.  On  the  average,  most  of  us  move 
through  about  ten  “leaps”  or  transitions  in  a lifetime.  It  is 
how  we  cope  with  these  transitions  which  determines 
whether  they  will  prove  to  be  stepping-stones  or  obstacles  to 
our  faith. 

The  transitions  of  life  are  many  and  varied.  One  of  the  first 
occurs  when  a small  child  leaves  the  comfort  and  familiarity 
of  his  home  to  enter  school  for  the  first  time.  Later,  in  the 
throes  of  puberty,  the  confused  adolescent  may  ask  himself, 
“Who  am  I and  what  kind  of  world  is  this?”  Two  more  transi- 
tions which  can  be  frightening  are  the  time  to  choose  a career 
and  the  time  to  marry.  Parenthood  may  be  another  disturb- 
ing transition.  For  the  first  time,  the  husband  and  wife  have 
to  share  their  time  with  a baby.  To  many  parents  it  seems 
that  no  sooner  is  their  family  complete,  than  it’s  time  for  the 
children  to  begin  leaving  home.  This  is  yet  another  of  life’s 
difficult  transitions.  Examples  of  other  later  transitions  in- 
clude changing  careers  in  middle  life,  death  of  someone 


close,  retirement  from  a career,  and  even  disability  or  illness. 

These  are  transitions  that  most  of  us  will  go  through,  and 
there  are  even  more  transitions  that  are  not  common  to 
everyone,  but  which  effect  many  people.  These  may  include 
such  experiences  as  separation,  divorce,  having  great  success 
at  something,  or  great  failure,  a conversion  of  faith,  or  even  a 
doubt  of  faith.  All  of  these  things  make  up  life’s  transitions. 

A change  or  movement.  The  word  transition  itself  implies 
a change  or  movement  from  one  thing  to  another.  Transition 
is  actually  the  stage  in-between  one  thing  and  another.  It  is 
this  in-between  stage  that  can  be  most  frightening.  A person 
feels  insecure,  or  anxious,  because  he  has  lost  his  bearings 
and  feels  adrift. 

In  the  middle  of  these  transitions,  when  we  feel  most 
alone,  is  when  it  is  vital  that  we  have  the  courage  to  take  what 
Kirkegaard  terms  the  “leap  of  faith.  ” Leading  the  life  of  faith 
means  having  the  courage  to  leap  forward  into  the  unknown. 

It  is  in  life’s  times  of  transition  that  we  may  experience  the 
greatest  potential  for  spiritual  growth.  Our  “growing  edge  ” is 


often  at  the  point  of  transition.  At  times  when  God  calls  us  to 
change  and  to  adjust  to  new  circumstances,  He  is  also  ready 
to  sustain  us  in  our  leap  of  faith.  We  may  be  worried  and 
afraid,  but  if  we  take  that  leap  into  the  unknown,  trusting  in 
God,  we  find  that  our  faith  is  deepened  and  strengthened  be- 
cause of  the  test. 

I well  remember  as  a boy  watching  the  older  boys  go  off 
the  high  dive.  I wanted  to  go  off  that  high  dive,  but  I was 
afraid.  Finally,  I climbed  to  the  top,  but  fear  overcame  me 
and  I climbed  down  quickly  without  even  looking  at  the 
water!  A little  later  I went  up  again  and,  as  I looked  at  the 
water  16  feet  below,  I wondered  what  would  happen  to  me 
when  I hit  the  water.  Would  I overcome  up  again?  Finally,  I 
decided  to  jump  off  feet  first  and,  as  I bobbed  to  the  surface, 
I got  the  courage  to  go  again.  This  time,  I went  off  head  first 
without  looking  at  the  water  and  hoped  for  the  best.  It  was  a 
new  experience — taking  that  leap  of  faith.  In  fact,  I was  so 
exhilarated  that  I repeated  it  several  times  in  succession!  I 
had  trusted  taking  the  leap  and  grown  as  a result. 

Not  only  is  Christ  ready  to  sustain  us  in  our  leap  of  faith, 
but  He  actually  encourages  us  to  take  that  jump.  The  Bible 
says  that  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God  praying  for  us  all. 
This  surely  means  that  God  will  help  us  in  our  leap  into  the 
unknown. 

However,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  leap  into  the  unknown.  It 
is  not  simple  or  comfortable  to  travel  from  the  familiar  to  the 
unfamiliar.  It  wasn’t  easy  for  Abraham  to  leave  his  country 
and  his  family  and  go  into  the  unknown.  Hebrews  11:8-10 
states  that  by  faith  Abraham  made  the  leap,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  going.  The  point  is  that  he  obeyed.  Obedience 
to  God’s  will  is  crucial  in  the  leap  of  faith  which  we  are  en- 
couraged to  make. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  leap  of  faith  required  dur- 
ing transitions  is  an  act  of  obedience  made  much  more  dif- 
ficult because  it  is  a leap  into  the  unknown.  In  life’s  transi- 
tions we  truly  do  not  know  where  we  are  going.  When  we  are 
in  transition,  we  are  traveling  a path  we  have  never  seen 
before.  But,  if  we  have  the  courage  to  make  the  leap,  the  un- 
known becomes  known.  Even  though  Abraham  didn’t  know 
exactly  where  he  was  going,  he  felt  that  God  was  calling  him 
and  thus  what  was  strange  to  him  at  the  same  time  was  fa- 
miliar. 

Jesus  encourages  us  to  leap  toward  Him  in  life’s  transitions. 
He  says,  “Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  my  yoke  is  easy,  my 
burden  is  light.’’  He  also  says,  “Come  to  me,  you  who  are 
laden  with  burdens  and  I will  give  you  rest.  ” When  we  are 
searching,  lost,  and  alone,  Christ  provides  the  security, 
peace,  and  hope  that  we  need  in  order  to  make  the  leap! 

Teachable  moments.  Christ  not  only  encourages  us  to 
make  those  leaps  of  faith  in  time  of  transition,  but  in  these 
moments  of  transition  He  also  provides  us  with  highly 
“teachable  ” moments.  Knowing  that  God  is  with  us  in  the  in- 
between  and  unsure  times  can  give  us  a sense  of  being  close 
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to  God.  In  Chinese,  the  word  for  “crisis  ” is  a character  with 
the  dual  meaning  of  both  “danger”  and  “opportunity.”  This 
idea  applies  directly  to  the  times  when  not  only  are  we  more 
vulnerable  to  danger,  but  also  more  available  for  God  to 
speak  to  us. 

Sometimes  we  resist  the  leap  of  faith  because  we  want  to 
stay  where  things  feel  “safer  ” and  “better.  ” However, 
generally  we  cannot  avoid  these  transitions.  We  cannot  stay 
where  we  are  because  that  place  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  especially  difficult  to  take  a leap  of  faith  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  transition  against  our  will.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  really  need  the  .support  of  each  other  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  leap. 

Going  through  a transition  often  means  actually  saying, 
“good-bye.  ” It  means  developing  a capacity  to  release  the 
past  and  to  freely  move  into  the  unknown  future.  Our  human  , 
tendency  is  to  want  to  hang  on  and  not  say  good-bye.  I 

To  follow  Jesus  requires  yieldedness  and  surrender.  In 
November  1975  I sustained  the  tragic  loss  of  two  close 
associates,  who  were  killed  in  an  airplane  crash.  This  helped 
me  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  saying  good-bye  to  persons 
we  love.  One  morning  I cried  aloud  to  God  saying,  “Why  did 
it  have  to  be  Therese  and  Stu?”  In  the  silence  which 
followed,  I heard  Him  say  to  me,  “Clayton,  were  they  more 
important  to  you  than  Me?  ” 

In  this  life,  it  is  possible  for  things  and  people  to  become 
more  meaningful,  more  important,  and  more  precious  to  us 
than  God.  This  is  idolatry.  God  demands  that  no  one  nor 
anything  be  before  Him.  This  includes  family,  friends, 
resources,  power,  position,  or  pleasure.  Nothing  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  complete  dependence  upon  God.  ^ 
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Focus  on  TV  (1) 


Why  the  fuss? 

by  Larry  Kehler 


Some  critics  have  sardonically  suggested  that  television’s 
most  prominent  feature  is  its  power  to  sedate. 

“Just  because  a lot  of  people  look  at  it  compulsively  for 
hours  on  end,  or  at  any  rate  like  to  have  it  on  when  they  are 
around,  ” says  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  “does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  are  influenced  by  it  other  than  superficially.  ” 

Muggeridge  goes  on  to  explain  that  of  the  many  people 
who  have  told  him  that  they  saw  him  “on  the  telly,  ” no  one 
has  so  far  ever  so  much  as  mentioned,  let  alone  quoted, 
anything  he  said. 

So  why  the  fuss?  If  TV  puts  people  to  sleep,  is  that  not  a 
blessing  in  an  age  in  which  insomnia  is  running  wild  and 
nervous  tension  is  a constant  worry? 

A few  critics  argue  that  not  only  are  we  dozing  off  under 
television’s  relentless  and  repetitious  onward  drone,  we  re 
actually  being  zombie-ized  as  a consequence.  Now,  that’s  a 
more  serious  charge,  wouldn’t  you  think? — one  that  we 
should  not  take  lying  down. 

Jack  Mabley,  a Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  recently  ac- 
cused TV  of  being  a bigger  peril  than  the  atomic  bomb.  He 
quoted  a reader  who  made  the  following  scathing  analysis  of 
television’s  addictive  qualities: 


“Televiewing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  narcotic  that  will  one 
day  have  all  of  us  zombies  of  the  fullest  definition  of  the 
word.  People  have  become  so  fascinated  by  the  medium  that 
they  no  longer  know  how  to  converse,  how  to  think,  how  to 
behave  in  public,  and,  like  all  dope  addicts,  have  lost  alle- 
giance to  moral  values  on  which  this  nation  was  built.  ” 

If  that’s  the  heart  of  the  matter,  I can  hear  some  saying,  the 
thing  for  Christian  people  to  do  is  to  have  done  with  the  tube 
permanently.  Ban  it  from  the  home  and  from  the  lounges  of 
our  church  schools — and  that  will  be  that. 

Some  families  are  following  that  route,  but  their  number 
appears  to  be  dwindling.  Total  abstinence  is  now  rarely  prac- 
ticed. 

Banning  the  television  screen  from  our  living  and  family 
rooms  may  not  solve  the  problem.  Children  from  TV-de- 
prived homes  seem  to  have  ingenious  ways  of  finding  friends 
who  can  provide  them  with  several  hours  of  illicit  viewing 
every  week.  A few  Hutterite  colonies  in  Manitoba  are  dis- 
covering that  even  their  well-insulated  communities  are  not 
capable  of  protecting  their  young  from  the  electronic  screen’s 
allurements.  Somehow  their  young  men  are  finding  ways  of 
seeing  Hockey  Night  in  Canada  and  other  favorite  programs. 
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Television  can  thus  be  an  issue  even  for  families  without 
sets.  The  question  which  TV-less  families  must  ask 
themselves  is:  Should  we  ignore  the  medium  altogether, 
washing  our  hands  of  its  effects  because  we  don’t  have  a set, 
or  should  we  provide  at  least  some  guidance,  knowing  that 
our  children  will  likely  get  in  some  viewing  sometime  and 
somewhere? 

It  must  be  noted  that  not  nearly  all  critics  are  agreed  that 
television  is  merely  an  anesthetic  and  no  more.  They  would 
concur  that  the  broadcast  industry  tends  to  shape  most  of  its 
programming  for  a target  audience  that  seems  always  to  be 
below  average  in  intelligence  and  sensitivity.  Its  content 
rarely  rises  above  mediocrity.  But  these  observers  would 
insist  that  far  from  being  a mere  sleep-inducer,  this  the 
newest  of  the  mass  media  tends  to  be  a stimulant  toward  vio- 
lence, greed,  and  other  undesirable  behavior.  They  are 
deeply  concerned,  for  example,  about  what  the  medium  is 
doing  to  children.  (TV  violence  and  its  effect  on  youngsters 
will  be  highlighted  in  a later  article  in  this  series. ) 

Here  is  a quick  survey  of  what  a few  of  the  critics  are  say- 
ing in  the  religious  press: 

— Carol  Miller  (Christian  Herald,  October  10,  1976)  listed 
ten  questions  people  should  ask  themselves  to  see  if  TV  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  their  lives.  Among  the  queries  she 
poses  are  these:  “Does  your  television  disrupt  your  meals, 
either  by  dictating  when  to  eat  or  by  calling  some  family 
member  to  another  room?  . . . Have  you  ever  resented  an 
unexpected  visit  from  a friend  because  he  interrupted  your 
viewing?  . . . Have  you  become  tolerant  of  language  or 
vulgar  behavior  on  the  electronic  screen  that  you  once  would 
have  considered  shocking?  ” 

— John  Stapert,  editor  of  the  Church  Herald  (May  2,  1975) 
and  a psychologist  with  marriage  counseling  experience, 
wrote:  “When  it  comes  to  impact  on  family  life.  I’ve  often 
picked  on  the  soap  operas,  because  I think  they’re  really 
harmful.  Everyone  of  them  is  filled  with  suspicion  and  in- 
trigue. . . . Everyone  pretty  much  expects  infidelity.” 

In  A.D.  Magazine’s  “Platform”  series,  Harry  Skornia 
(March  1976)  charged:  “I  fear  that  never  before  have  human 
beings  been  battered,  confused,  deceived,  and  conditioned  to 
violence  and  greed  as  by  commercial  television  . . . today.  In 
selling  the  ‘goods’  of  the  American  way,  private  economic 
powers  leave  frustration  in  the  wake.  Our  epitaph  may  read: 
“We  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded.  ” He  recommends  that  Chris- 
tians stop  watching  exploitative  programs  and  that  they  boy- 
cott the  sponsors  of  such  shows. 

— “Television  is  not  only  an  invader,  it  is  a robber,”  writes 
Betty  Lundberg  (The  Wesleyan  Advocate,  April  3,  1972). 
“Christians  who  talk  long  and  loud  on  the  evils  of  drugs  are 
hooked  on  TV.  . . . Not  only  is  the  furniture  grouped  around 
the  set,  but  lives  and  living  are  dependent  on  television.  ” 

— Deacon  Anderson,  an  information  specialist  with  a 
public  utility  company,  takes  a more  philosophical  view  in 
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Covenant  Companion  (October  15,  1975):  “It’s  not  an  easy 
thing  for  a body  of  believers  born  out  of  the  ‘readers’  tradi- 
tion— whose  near-creed  is  ‘Where  is  it  written?’ — to  come  to 
terms  with  television.  ...  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  see 
television  for  what  it  really  is  because  we  usually  see  what  we 
don’t  want  to  see  on  the  newscasts,  and  the  commercial 
content  of  TV  runs  the  gamut  from  unwholesome  to  outright 
disgusting.  TV  is  neither  wholesome  nor  unwholesome.  It  is 
not  radio-with-pictures.  TV  is  to  radio  what  a birthday  cake  is 
to  a loaf  of  sliced  white  bread — some  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  the  same  but  it’s  a different  entity  made  from  a different 
recipe  for  a different  purpose.  ” 

To  make  our  response  to  television  even  more  difficult, 
those  programs  which  we  hold  up  as  models  often  have  defi- 
ciencies too.  When  it  comes  to  wholesomeness,  few  programs 
would  get  a higher  rating  than  “The  Waltons.”  Yet  Ralph 
Waite,  a former  United  Church  of  Christ  clergyman  who 
plays  the  role  of  the  father  in  this  popular  show,  had  this  to 
say  in  an  interview  with  Frederic  A.  Brussat  (A.D.  Magazine, 
February  1974): 

“ Sometimes  I feel  it  is  a modest  and  fairly  honest  show  that 
promulgates  simple  virtues.  Then  I have  days  when  I think  it 
is  really  of  dubious  value — seducing  people  into  thinking  that 
the  family  and  life  in  America  should  be  like  it  is  for  the 
Waltons.  It  lulls  people  into  believing  that  there  aren’t  any 
real  changes  or  crises  going  on  in  society.  I wouldn’t  recom- 
mend that  this  show  become  a model  to  use  in  raising 
children.  . . . My  own  growing  up  had  much  more  pain, 
confusion,  chaos,  and  much  more  of  everything  in  life  than 
the  Walton  family  has.  If  a child  grows  up  expecting  to  step 
into  a world  like  the  Waltons’,  that  person  is  going  to  be  very 
angry  at  us  when  30  years  old.  There  are  so  many  things  hap- 
pening today  that  the  Waltons  just  haven’t  come  near.  ” 

So  the  reasons  for  fussing  about  TV  are  numerous.  Some 
are  obvious,  others  may  be  more  difficult  to  see. 

The  Glutton 

He  turned  his  face  to  a vacant  wall, 

As  vineyards  flowed  to  wineskins 
Not  his  own; 

Wept  arid  tears 
To  lose  what  wasn’ t his. 

To  leave  an  unturned  stone. 

His  belly  burned  for  always  more. 

Stars  and  sand,  God  in  his  grasp. 

Vast  sky  maw. 

There  were  no  edges  to  hold 
What  he  devoured. 

To  still  the  grinding  jaw. 

The  fat  man  fed  his  fire. 

Infinite,  fierce. 

Thundered  for  more; 

Mad  for  repletion 
He  cast  himself  in. 

Settled  the  score.  — Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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Volunteer  Elsie  Dyck  (left)  with  customers  at  the  Self-Help  booth  at 
Goshen  (Ind.)  relief  sale. 


Relief  sales: 
try  to  stop  them! 

by  Christine  Wiebe 


Nine  silver  needles  flash  in  and  out  around  the  edges  of  a 
calico  quilt  stretched  on  a frame.  The  nine  Mennonite 
women  will  spend  a quiet  morning  at  their  careful  stitching, 
returning  for  other  mornings  of  work  until  the  quilt  is 
finished. 

Here  is  where  Mennonite  Central  Committee  relief  sales 
begin — in  rooms  of  volunteers  who  spend  hours  of  time 
without  pay.  Volunteers  like  these  nine  women  plan  kickoff 
banquets,  publicize  the  sales,  organize  work  schedules,  make 
verenika  and  strawberry  pies,  and  set  up  tables  with  mer- 
chandise the  day  of  the  sale. 

For  some  volunteers  the  sales  are  an  all-year  project. 
Months  before  the  big  day  they  make  sure  donated  hogs, 
baked  goods,  quilts,  and  crafts  will  be  prepared  and  delivered 
on  time. 

The  sales  have  a celebrative  mood.  On  the  day  of  one  of 
the  15  sales  across  the  United  States  and  Canada  thousands  of 
people  from  neighboring  cities  and  towns  flock  to  a group  of 
tents,  fair  buildings,  or  barns  to  enjoy  the  festival  atmosphere 
and  Mennonite  food.  Most  sales  begin  with  pancake 
breakfast  at  6:00  a.m.  and  go  until  all  the  apple  fritters, 
zwieback,  chicken  corn  soup,  and  quilts  have  been  sold. 

Money  spent  at  the  sales  on  Self-Help  merchandise  such  as 
Indian  beadwork  and  Bangladesh  plant  hangers  provides 
most  of  Self-Help’s  income.  (Self-Help  is  a nonprofit  market- 
ing organization  for  goods  from  poor  families  in  less 
developed  areas. ) 

Because  all  profits  go  to  the  relief  and  service  work,  people 
are  willing  to  pay  more  for  an  antique  or  quilt  auctioned 
before  the  crowd.  One  quilt  at  the  Peoria,  111.,  sale  in  March 
1975  sold  for  2,000  dollars.  Over  one  million  dollars  is  ex- 


pected from  all  the  sales  this  year,  says  John  Hostetler,  ma- 
terial aid  director  for  MCC. 

Although  all  the  sales  have  a festival  mood,  each  one  has  a 
different  flavor.  The  atmosphere  at  the  Fishersville,  Virginia, 
sale  is  “country  ” says  Ruth  Wedel,  Self-Help  assistant,  who 
has  attended  many  sales  to  help  set  up  Self-Help  mer- 
chandise. At  the  Fishersville  sale  bushels  of  grapes  and  fresh 
apple  cider  are  sold  in  a location  in  the  country.  Apple  butter 
is  boiled  all  night  in  big  kettles  over  open  fires  and  sold  the 
morning  of  the  sale.  In  Goshen,  Indiana,  the  emphasis  is  on 
quilt  sales;  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a big  thing  is  strawberry  pie. 

Relief  sales  have  many  positive  results.  They  allow  Men- 
nonites  to  do  something  rarely  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  church:  have  fun.  Because  they  promote  simple  artistic 
and  administrative  skills,  they  allow  church  members  who 
find  it  difficult  to  become  involved  with  other  church  activity 
to  contribute  concretely  to  church  work.  And  the  sales  are 
one  of  the  few  places  where  many  different  kinds  of  Men- 
nonites  work  together  toward  a common  goal. 

Although  they  have  many  positive  effects,  a few  church 
members  question  the  consistency  of  the  whole  effort.  The 
money  gathered  in  a day  of  eating  and  buying  is  used  to  help 
poor  and  suffering  people  around  the  world.  Does  it  make 
sense  to  eat  and  consume  so  that  others  may  eat?  Would  not  a 
day  of  fasting  and  giving  make  more  sense?  asked  one  church 
in  Saskatchewan  which  withdrew  support  from  the  sale. 

While  a few  question  the  sales,  the  vast  majority  are  en- 
thusiastic, carrying  the  momemtum  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Even  if  one  tried  it  would  be  difficult  to  stop  relief  sales 
at  this  point  because  so  many  people  find  deep  satisfaction  in 
their  volunteer  work.  ^ 
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The  man 
who  taught  me 

tennis 

by  Kenneth  Reed 


This  is  the  story  of  my  friendship  with  C.  F.  Yake.  This 
friendship  began  before  I ever  met  him.  It  began  in  Japan 
with  a prayer  that  I would  meet  him.  I had  no  idea  what  he 
would  be  like,  nor  what  his  name  would  be,  and  truthfully  I 
doubted  if  I would  ever  meet  him  because  I didn’t  believe 
very  much  in  the  power  of  prayers  in  those  days.  I was  read- 
ing my  little  New  Testament  one  evening  about  two  weeks 
before  my  teaching  term  ended,  depressed  because  I didn’t 
think  I had  accomplished  anything  in  three  years  except 
avoided  Vietnam.  I came  across  this  verse  in  Second  Corin- 
thians: “I  spoke  because  I believed.”  Above  it  I wrote: 
‘‘Japan,  May  11,  1969 — I didn’t  speak  because  I didn’t 
believe.  Lead  me  to  a man  who  practices  these  words  and  I’ll 
speak  because  I believe.  ” 

I gave  this  fictitious  man  the  name  of  “Father  Zossima,” 
the  wonderful  Christian  monk  in  the  book  The  Brothers 
Karamozov,  who  inspired  young  Alyosha  to  the  point  that 
Alyosha  saw  Jesus  in  the  old  monk.  But  such  people  appear 
only  in  novels,  isn’t  that  right? 

I was  looking  for  an  apartment  as  soon  as  I arrived  in 
Scottdale  to  work  at  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  and 
C.F.  had  one  available,  three  rooms  on  his  second  floor.  Some 
people  warned  me  against  taking  them.  “He’s  can- 
tankerous, ” one  said.  “He’s  senile,  ” another  said.  I rented 
the  rooms  anyway  and  stayed  for  three  years. 

Martha,  his  wife,  apologized  because  I had  to  walk  right 
through  their  living  room  every  time  I entered  the  house. 
“We  want  to  build  a private  entrance  to  the  apartment,  ” she 
said.  “It’s  worth  more  than  fifty  a month,”  C.F.  said,  “but 
without  a private  entrance,  no.  . . .”  The  result  was  that  I 
walked  through  the  living  room  of  their  lives  for  the  next 
three  years.  I couldn’t  avoid  meeting  their  grown  children, 
their  grandchildren,  and  numerous  other  guests  who 
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represented  all  the  periods  of  their  very  eventful  lives  from 
youth  to  old  age.  They  met  all  my  guests  and  relatives.  The 
walls  of  the  house  were  also  thin — there  wasn’t  much  I 
couldn’t  hear.  Their  lives  were  two  open  books  that  I read 
eagerly. 

Several  words  of  description.  There  are  several  words  that 
might  describe  C.F.  He  was  a fighter,  he  was  sentimental,  he 
was  a believer.  One  man  told  me  that  long  ago,  in  the  heyday 
of  H.  S.  Bender  and  Orie  Miller  and  C.  F.  Yake,  the  way  you 
told  a man  to  “stuff  his  head  down  the  commode  ” in  the 
Mennonite  Church  was  to  put  him  on  a committee  with  C.  F. 
Yake.  When  I first  met  C.  F.  he  was  79,  and  still  a fighter. 
(Don’t  misunderstand  the  word  “fighter.  ”)  He  was  fighting 
for  honesty  in  Sunday  school  classes  where  no  one  seemed  to 
even  have  an  opinion  on  life-and-death  issues,  fighting  for 
good  church  camp  management,  against  beer  commercials 
on  the  Connellsville  radio  station.  He  also  relived  some  of  the 
fights  of  the  past  with  me,  when  he  was  the  young  editor  of 
Youth’s  Christian  Companion  with  a vision  of  reaching  Men- 
nonite young  people  with  good  literature.  He  had  cam- 
paigned for  good  literature,  he  had  stomped  across  the  U.S., 
selling  the  idea  of  church  literature  to  churches  and  to  a 
generation  of  new  Mennonite  writers. 

The  thing  I saw  him  wrestling  with  the  hardest  is  himself. 
The  Rumor  was  that  he  was  senile.  My  first  impression  was: 
That’s  so.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  old,  ” he  said  frequently,  “I 
won’t  give  up  driving  a car.  Or  tennis.  It’s  my  life!  ” In  a few 
weeks  I saw  the  Rumor  wasn’t  so.  If  he  were  twenty-five  with 
the  same  personality  we  would  call  him  aggressive,  powerful, 
and  a man  with  vision.  (That’s  the  way  it  goes  in  our  culture. 
Old  men  are  supposed  to  be  golden,  mellow,  and  sitting  in 
rocking  chairs,  not  wrestling  dragons  and  dreaming  dreams. ) 

Martha,  on  the  other  hand,  isn’t  a fighter.  Everybody  talks 
about  what  a good  match  they  were.  She  spent  a lot  of  time 
on  the  rocking  chair  playing  the  radio  or  writing  letters.  Her 
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eyes  are  getting  bad.  I knew  she  was  afraid  of  her  eyes,  but 
she  often  repeated  the  verse,  “I  will  trust  in  the  Lord  and  not 
be  afraid.”  She  often  sang  the  song.  He  is  able,  I know  my 
Lord  is  able  to  carry  me  through.  She  was  worried  about  C. 
F.’s  fighting.  “He  just  isn’t  able  to  get  things  done  any- 
more, ” she  said. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I learned  to  play  tennis.  C.F.  or- 
ganized a tennis  league  every  spring — just  because  he  was 
retired  didn’t  mean  he  had  lots  of  time  to  sit  around  and 
dream  up  such  things.  He  almost  always  made  an  appoint- 
ment when  he  wanted  me  to  come  downstairs  and  have  a talk 
with  him  because  he  was  genuinely  busy  with  his  roses,  the 
garden,  his  correspondence,  the  taping  of  his  life  story,  the 
sorting  of  boxes  of  his  letters  from  thirty-five  years  as  Men- 
nonite  youth  editor  to  give  to  the  Mennonite  Archives,  the 
improvement  of  the  Laurelville  Camp  tennis  courts,  church, 
and  YMCA  prayer  meetings.  The  tennis  league  was  C.F.’s 
joy.  He  recruited  me  in  several  weeks  after  I reached  town 
and  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  six  or  so  of  us  young  Pub- 
lishing House  workers  went  to  the  tennis  courts  with  him.  All 
of  us  wore  white  because  he  said  tennis  wasn’t  tennis  unless 
you  wore  white. 

At  the  courts,  he  usually  got  into  a set  of  doubles.  As  far  as 
body  movement  was  concerned,  he  wasn’t  much  because  he 
couldn’t  run,  but  as  far  as  skill  and  tennis  knowhow  went,  he 
was  excellent.  I learned  everything  about  the  sport  from  him. 
Halfway  through  the  evening  we  took  a break  and  ate  pret- 
zels and  cold  spiced  tea  which  he  had  made.  He  sat  on  the 
bench,  looking  like  Albert  Schweitzer  Jungle  Doctor  in  his 
white  shorts  and  hat;  we  sat  around  him  on  the  macadam. 

Tennis  to  C.  F.  was  more  than  a game.  It  was  a way  of  life. 
In  the  spring  we  had  a kickoff  party,  in  the  fall  we  had  a 
close-of-the  season  party,  and  in  between  other  parties.  He 
arranged  them.  At  these  parties  we  ate,  talked  about  tennis, 
heard  some  stories  from  him  (usually  a story  with  a moral), 
and  finally  we  all  stood  around  and  sang  “When  We  All  Play 
Tennis  Together”  (to  the  tune  of  “When  We  All  Work 
Together”).  C.F.  started  to  swing  his  arms.  He  loved  every 
minute  of  it.  We  thought  it  was  sort  of  funny,  after  all,  how 
often  do  you  swing  arms  with  someone  and  sing  a song? 
Looking  back  at  it  now,  I am  surprised  how  well  I remember 
all  this  and  how  much  fun  it  is  to  think  about  it. 

A great  tribute.  My  Japanese  friend  Oki  figured  out  C.F. 
“He’s  sentimental,  ” Oki  said.  “He’s  like  me.  ” It’s  true,  C.  F. 
was  sentimental.  He  was  quick  to  hug  people  and  there  was 
nothing  he  loved  more  than  telling  the  story  of  how  he  first 
met  Martha  and  gave  her  a ride  home  from  church  in  his 
buggy.  I’ve  heard  that  story  at  least  six  times  and  it’s  still 
funny.  Oki’s  comment  is  a great  tribute.  To  say  an  old  man  is 
“like  me”  is  a greater  tribute  than  to  say  “he’s  such  a nice  old 
man.”  The  one  implies  that  the  man  is  a living,  breathing, 
controversial  human  being.  The  other  implies  he  is  an  an- 
tique gravy  dish  in  the  corner  cupboard. 

While  we  were  playing  tennis  I first  heard  C.F.  use  the 
phrase  “You’re  a lovely  person.  ” I’m  not  sure  who  he  said  it 
to,  but  sooner  or  later  he  told  me  that,  too.  I didn’t  believe  it 


and  he  must  have  read  that  in  my  attitude.  “Of  course  you 
are,  God  made  you,”  he  said.  “ I’m  lovely  too.  ” 

I am  amazed  by  that  statement  now.  First,  because  it’s 
exactly  what  I need  to  hear,  again  and  again,  and  second,  be- 
cause he  also  said  it  about  himself.  I know  he  had  hearing 
problems  that  made  communication  difficult  all  his  life. 
People  talked  of  his  being  senile  and  cantankerous — he  cer- 
tainly knew  they  said  those  things.  Sometimes  he  repeated 
the  phrase  “I’m  lovely  ” with  such  vigor  I wondered  if  he 
believed  it.  He  also  had  a plaque  with  this  phrase  painted  on 
it,  “Grow  lovelier,  growing  older.”  (He  thought  up  the 
phrase. ) Again,  I wondered  if  he  believed  it,  now  I see  he  was 
wrestling  with  both  of  these  truths  and  he  was  saying  in 
essence,  “I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief.  ” 

I too  had  Unlovely  Feelings  about  myself,  some  of  them 
conceived  in  the  collision  of  my  Mennonite  childhood  with 
“the  world,  ” others  out  of  teenage  experiences,  oth- 
ers ..  . where  does  a person  get  the  idea  he  is  unlovely? 
One  night  we  had  an  appointment  about  something,  let’s  say 
it  was  the  garden,  which  I was  working  for  him.  After  the 
business  he  began  to  tell  me  about  a mutual  friend  of  ours 
with  whom  he  had  just  had  a long  talk.  “His  problem  is  infe- 
riority, that  s what,  ” said  C.F.  “And  it  shows  in  everything 
he  does.  When  he  plays  tennis  it’s  to  win,  when  he  talks  it’s  to 
win,  whatever  he  does  it’s  to  prove  that  he  is  better.  ” 

“I  understand,  ” I said,  “I  know  that  feeling.  ” He  repeated 
the  friend’s  problem  again  to  me.  I nodded,  wondering  to 
myself:  Why  twice?  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  the 
whole  story  was  a parable  aimed  at  me.  “That  s my  prob- 
lem, ” I said.  “Inferiority  feelings.  ” He  nodded.  “And  it  s 
good  and  it’s  bad.  ” He  nodded  again.  “It  gives  me  all  the 
drive  I have  and  I wouldn’t  be  a writer  if  I weren’t  trying  to 
prove  ...”  I didn’t  finish.  Prove  what?  I added,  “It  makes 
me  fear  people.  ” 

“Yes,  inferiority,  ” he  said,  and  impulsively  grabbed  my 
hand.  “Let’s  pray.  ” And  while  he  was  praying  that  I would 
overcome  these  feelings  I recalled  something  I had  written 
long,  long  ago,  a promise  to  God  that  if  he  would  send  me  a 
Father  Zossima,  a man  who  understood  me  and  told  me  my 
problem,  I would  speak  for  Him,  and  here  I was,  holding  the 
hand  of  my  Father  Zossima  and  praying.  “This  is  an  im- 
portant day  for  you,  Ken.  ” He  stopped  and  looked  at  me. 
“For  you’ve  recognized  your  problem — ” 

“I  knew  it  before.” 

“But  not  like  you  know  it  now.  This  is  a beginning.  Read 
the  Word,  not  chapter  after  chapter,  but  a verse  here  and  a 

C.  F.  Yake  as  tennis  player.  He  couldn’t 
run,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  game  and 
skill  were  excellent. 
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Martha  and  C.  F.  Yake.  C.  F.  Yake  was  a fighter,  says  the  author.  Martha 
was  mild  and  many  talked  of  what  a good  mateh  they  were. 


verse  there,  that’s  how  you  grow.’’  After  that  we  talked  about 
his  getting  old  and  we  mentioned  death  for  the  first  time. 

“He  fears  death  more  than  I,  he  sees  it  as  an  ugly 
monster,’’  Martha  said.  She  had  been  there  during  our  whole 
conversation,  not  saying  anything,  only  acting  as  a witness, 
perhaps.  “To  me  it  means  going  to  be  with  the  Lord.  ” I felt 
like  a brother  to  both  of  them  that  night.  I had  to  leave 
quickly  when  I went  because  I was  afraid  they  might  hug  me. 
I wasn’t  prepared  for  anything  that  violent.  Since  then  I have 
come  to  believe  C.F.’s  affirmation  with  all  my  heart.  I am  a 
beautiful  person.  Why!  I resemble  God  Himself. 

Some  months  later  I heard  C.  F.  and  Martha  talk  about 
death  again,  and  this  time  C.F.  was  on  top  of  the  dragon.  A 
man  named  Smith  in  our  town  had  died,  only  three  weeks 
after  his  wife’s  death.  C.F.  went  by  himself  to  the  man’s 
viewing.  When  he  returned  he  said  to  Martha,  “You  should 
have  seen  the  Christian  testimony  on  that  man’s  face.’’ 

“And  to  think  they  only  died  three  weeks  apart,  ” Martha 
said,  “That  s what  I covet.’’ 

“ He  was  not  a sick  man,  just  about  retiring  age.  He  died  of 
heartbreak,”  said  C.F.,  gazing  at  her. 

Sometimes  like  the  committee.  Life  in  the  same  house 
with  C.F.  was  sometimes  like  the  notorious  life  on  a commit- 
tee with  him.  He  and  I had  a week-long  freeze  over  my 
showering  time  (there  was  only  one  shower  for  the  house). 
We  didn’t  speak  to  each  other.  We  were  also  at  loggerheads 
on  politics.  He  would  invite  me  down  to  listen  to  President 
Nixon  on  the  TV  and  afterward  we’d  always  get  into  an  argu- 
ment. He  was  certain  the  communists  were  taking  over  the 
United  States,  when  was  only  a matter  of  time.  I was  certain 
that  half  of  the  problem  was  people  like  himself  who  didn’t 
see  the  real  issue  wasn’t  communists,  but  bullheaded  selfish 
Americans. 

While  I was  at  his  house  I was  rarely  100  percent  at  ease 


with  him,  but  is  it  such  a virtue  to  be  completely  at  ease  with 
someone?  I don’t  think  he  liked  my  writing.  He  read  a book- 
length  manuscript  I had  written  and  had  one  comment.  “Are 
you  trying  to  be  Hemingway?”  I found  out  later  he  didn’t 
like  Hemingway.  We  had  a frank  discussion  about  the  use  of 
profanity  in  another  project  I wrote,  but  usually  I almost  had 
to  pry  criticism  out  of  him.  He  hinted  that  he  had  something 
to  say,  then  seemed  almost  sheepish  about  telling  me.  That 
made  me  eager  to  find  out  what  it  was.  That  was  the  gift  of  a 
diplomat;  it  made  the  criticism  digestible  because  I asked 
him  for  it. 

But  C.F.  was  also  profuse  with  praise.  After  I moved  away 
from  Scottdale  and  had  published  a number  of  articles,  a 
postcard  came  one  day  from  him,  right  after  an  article. 
“Professionally  done!  ” he  said.  When  he  wrote  an  exclama- 
tion mark  it  was  fat  and  lopsided,  like  a grin.  “Really  proud 
of  you!  You’re  moving  into  the  fields  of  alfalfa  and  clover!” 

One  meets  very  few  old  men  who  are  still  human,  who 
haven’t  become  like  precious  antique  gravy  boats.  C.F.  was 
still  wrestling  with  life.  His  children  didn’t  all  turn  out  as  he 
wanted  them  to  and  he  prayed  continually  for  them,  he 
prayed  fervently.  He  wrestled  with  God  as  Jacob  once  did. 
He  wrestled  with  his  aging  slowing  body.  He  hung  slogans 
like  “Grow  lovelier,  growing  older  ” over  his  living  room 
doorway  and  yet ...  he  believed,  oh,  he  believed  God  was 
with  him,  that  he  would  go  to  live  in  one  of  those  mansions 
soon,  and  yet  he  wrestled  with  death.  “Oh,  no,  death,  I don’t 
want  you  for  a friend.  I don’t  want  you.  ” 

I can  love  a man  like  that,  because  he’s  like  me. 

I had  full  intentions  of  sending  this  essay  to  C.F.  as  another 
way  of  saying  what  I had  already  said  less  well  to  him  in 
person.  Two  weeks  after  I finished  it,  while  it  lay  untyped 
among  other  projects,  he  died.  So  it  lay  in  a file,  aging  and 
turning  yellow,  as  paper  and  people  both  do,  until  I decided 
to  share  it  with  Martha  at  Landis  Homes  where  she  now  lives. 

“You  should  know,”  she  said  when  I finished  reading  it  to 
her,  “He  had  such  peace  when  he  died.  He  was  given  such 
peace.  ” 

Oh,  I can  love  a man  like  that.  ^ 


The  Memorial 

She  planted  roots  in  chunks,  shook  seed  like  salt, 
crossed  faith  with  works  to  make  a garden  bloom. 

The  color  splashed,  paint  thrown  from  the  hatch 
of  a passing  plane;  eyes  burned,  fire  leaped 
in  the  brain,  crowds  jostled  to  get  by 
her  hearth.  A homely  soul,  she  wore  plain  clothes, 
strange  to  the  flame  of  her  desire. 

A brother  was  her  husband,  her  brown  son 
and  she  his  love;  their  union  sound  as  soil. 

She  died  in  autumn,  fleet  as  frost.  We  mourned 
her  blackened  beds,  lost,  until  Spring  proclaimed 
a brother’s  toil  among  the  memorial  buds. 

— Barbara  Esch  Shisler 
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Menno's  opinion 


At  one  time  the  initials,  U.M.,  stood  for  United  Missionary. 
This  was  a denomination  that  splintered  off  the  Old  Men- 
nonites  in  1883.  Originally  they  were  known  as  the  Men- 
nonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  later  changing  their  name  to 
United  Missionary.  Today  they  are  simply  known  as  the 
Missionary  Church.  So,  they  no  longer  need  the  initials, 
U.M. 

But  the  Old  Mennonites  do  need  those  initials  today.  We 
use  it  to  identify  the  Unaffiliated  Mennonite  churches  in 
North  America.  Interesting,  sadly  interesting. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  recently  took  time  to  lay  out  on  his  desk 
the  Mennonite  Yearbooks  from  1970  to  1976.  In  1970, 
churches  in  the  above  category  were  listed  under  the  head- 
ing, “Various  Mennonite  Churches.”  At  that  time  there  were 
97  congregations  inventoried  with  a total  membership  of 
4,974.  In  1974  the  “Various  Mennonite  Churches’  appeared 
on  page  55  as  “Unaffiliated  Mennonite  Churches.’  By  now 
116  churches  are  in  the  compilation,  the  membership  adding 
up  to  5,521. 

In  the  1976  Mennonite  Yearbook  the  U.M.’s  have  6,374 
members  scattered  throughout  134  congregations.  An  ac- 
companying note  reads,  “Congregations  listed  in  this  section 
do  not  affiliate  or  hold  membership  in  any  of  the  district 
conferences  or  districts  of  the  Mennonite  Church.  ” 
Elsewhere  I read  in  that  veritable  encyclopedia  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  sons  of  Menno  that  the  U.M.  s do  not  par- 
ticipate in  regional  planning  groups  or  send  delegates  to 
General  Assembly. 

Now  Menno  B.  Hurd  is  not  a statistician.  He  has  been 
called  several  things,  but  never  identified  as  an  expert  in  the 
compilation  or  evaluation  of  numerical  data.  Yet  one  needs 
no  course  in  trigonometry,  calculus,  or  computer  science  to 
note  the  obvious.  To  be  unaffiliated  seems  to  be  a growing 
trend.  Why? 

An  examination  of  congregational  names  is  revealing.  At 
least  25  contain  the  term  “conservative.  ” Interesting,  pierc- 
ingly interesting. 

The  editor  of  the  Gospel  Herald  recently  solicited  theories 
from  the  grassroots  as  to  the  decline  in  denominational  giv- 
ing. A sort  of  multiple  choice  test  was  given  from  which  the 


grassrooter  might  select  the  correct  answer.  All  of  the  choices 
might  be  correct.  Plus  a few  more. 

But  cold  statistics  bother  Menno.  On  pages  62-65  of  the 
1976  Mennonite  Yearbook  are  listed  the  more  than  130  con- 
gregations that  do  not  affiliate  with  the  larger  body  of 
Menno  s sons  and  daughters.  Those  pages,  those  names, 
those  numbers  appear  frigid,  calloused,  stiff  bits  of  isolated 
information.  But  they  are  not.  Behind  that  printer  s ink  there 
is  struggle  of  soul,  wrestling  in  prayer,  sorrow,  and  pain.  Be- 
hind the  editor’s  collection  of  unaffiliated  churches  is  longing 
and  pleas  for  understanding.  On  those  four  pages  there  is  ma- 
terial for  a hundred  stories,  for  a dozen  books.  Christmas 
Carol  Kauffman  could  have  found  them,  a trail  of  broken 
hearts.  I hope  there  is  no  bitterness  on  those  pages,  no  feeling 
that  all  is  lost,  that  no  one  cares.  Not  all  is  lost  by  any  means, 
thousands  care. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  is  wondering  several  things,  concerned 
about  more  than  vanishing  shekels.  In  our  concentrations  of 
Menno  power  at  Scottdale,  at  Lombard,  at  Elkhart,  is  there  a 
committee  that  is  in  contact  with  the  unaffiliated  congrega- 
tions? Is  there  some  organized  effort  among  those  listed  in 
the  Regional  Directory  of  Conferences  to  reach  out  to  those 
not  listed.  Is  there  any  effort  from  the  134  congregations  of 
U.M.  s to  dialogue  with  the  rest  of  us?  Communication  is  a 
two-way  street,  paved  with  neither  silver  nor  gold,  but  rather 
honesty,  confession,  compromise,  understanding.  Is  anyone 
saying,  “Let  s talk,  lets  air  our  reasons  for  remaining 
separate,  away  from  the  body”?  Can  each  give,  each  receive? 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  neither  the  body  at 
best,  nor  the  limbs  in  limbo,  are  completely  right?  Is  it  true 
that  a journey  of  a thousand  miles  begins  with  but  a single 
step,  that  it  is  better  to  light  a candle  than  to  curse  the  dark- 
ness? 

Change  is  necessary.  An  organism  that  does  not  change, 
dies.  Yet  any  amputation  hurts  the  body.  A course  correction 
may  be  in  order,  one  that  brings  us  all  closer  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Menno  B.  Hurd  does  not  raise  this  issue  for  the  sake  of  fi- 
nances. Our  money  can  well  perish  with  us.  But  people, 
fellowship,  union,  reconciliation  are  important.  For  such  I 
would  give  my  right  arm. — Menno  B.  Hurd  ^ 


December  28, 1976 
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A bride  preparing  herself 

by  Paul  Landis 


The  Christian  church  is  a bride  making  herself  ready  (Rev. 
19:7).  She  is  obedience  and  eager  expectation  made  visible. 
She  is  a lady  glowing  in  the  “already  of  her  Groom  s atten- 
tions as  well  as  the  “not  yet”  of  His  glad-hearted  generosity. 
She  is  wholeness  now,  living  in  the  radiance  of  His  love.  She 
is  a bride  preparing  herself. 

She  knows  she  stands  individually  responsible  but  also  that 
she  has  vast  resources  to  assist  her.  She  reads  and  studies 
often  the  66  letters  already  sent  by  her  Bridegroom.  She  is 
inspired  by  the  fellowship  of  interested  persons.  His  friends, 
and  ambassadors.  The  gifts  from  nature,  her  health,  and  at 
times  her  ability  to  suffer  long  and  the  wondrous  timing  of 
events — all  these  and  more,  enable  her  to  receive  life  with 
great  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  her  Father;  but  she  is  restless 
for  The  Rest:  her  own,  her  very  own  Beloved,  the  Son  of 
Righteousness. 

She  has  many  reasons  to  adore  Him.  The  demonstration  of 
His  love  “unto  the  end”  carries  her  again  and  again  to  His 
words.  She  meditates  on  His  saving  instructions  and  finds 
them  so:  repent,  rejoice,  love,  love,  love,  servant,  do  as  your 
Master,  come,  teach  My  words,  baptize.  Bind  and  loose. 

She  cringes  at  the  memory  of  the  depth  of  the  descent  of 
her  Royal  One:  “Out  of  all  the  suns  and  stars  of  the  universe 
God  chose  this  tiny  earth,  and  on  it  the  small  land  of  Canaan, 
and  in  it  the  people  of  Israel,  the  ‘smallest  of  all  peoples 
(Deut.  7:7),  and  in  Israel  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  too 
small  to  be  reckoned  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  (Mic. 
5:2),  and  in  Bethlehem  itself — the  manger.  And  shadowed  in 
the  wood  of  that  manger  stood  the  cross”  {The  Dawn  of 
World  Redemption  by  Erich  Sauer). 

But  she  towers  tall,  and  taller,  as  she  exults  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Crucified  One:  His  present  throne  is  proper  exaltation 
for  such  an  obedient  Son.  His  proof  of  love,  justice,  power, 
and  hope  are  incomparable.  None  stand  as  tall  as  her  Jesus. 
He  is  final  in  love:  No  one  can  show  it  any  more  decisively 
than  by  giving  life.  He’s  totally  just:  He  offers  a plan  of  salva- 
tion free  for  all — nothing  can  be  more  inclusive.  Power  He 
has  and  gives  away  to  others:  He  showed  death  to  be  only  a 
tunnel  which  leads  to  Himself  and  His,  and  our,  palaces.  And 
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the  now  is  transformed  by  the  victories  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  He  gives  more  cause  for  hope  than  any  known  lover;  His 
minute  fulfillment  of  prophecies  build  daily  expectations. 

Even  her  own  birth  had  been  prophesied: 

”...  I will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ” (Acts  2:17). 
And  how  He  had!  She  is  still  overwhelmed  at  the  spectacular 
events  surrounding  her  birth  which  nearly  eclipsed  the  j 
presence  of  her  being.  Full-grown  at  the  moment  of  arrival, 
she  remembers  the  fright  of  the  midwives  at  the  sound  of  the 
mighty  wind,  the  light  of  the  seeming  fires  in  the  house,  the  i 
torrent  of  verbiage  and  the  jeers  of  accusers.  Then  reassur- 
ingly, she  feels  again  the  surge  of  joy  as  boldness  propels  fear- 
filled  minds  into  gushing  mouths;  as  cleansing  comes  to  im- 
pure hearts;  as  fellowship  is  born  in  unsuspected  places  and 
in  amazed  persons  while  the  taunts  of  tormentors  turn  to 
gasping:  “See  how  they  love  each  other.  They  even  winnow 
for  their  widows.  ” 

The  three-act  drama  of  incarnation.  This  bride  realizes 
she  is  God  s third  act,  as  it  were,  in  the  drama  of  incarnation. 

In  Act  I,  God  came  in  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  was 
crucified.  God  s response  to  this  ingratitude  was  Act  II:  The 
resurrection  and  a transformed  body  prepared  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life.  (Lk.  24:42)  Death  proved  to  be  a victory  for  by  it 
Jesus  was  liberated  to  go  to  His  Father  where  man’s  fear, 
anger,  and  jealousy  cannot  reach.  Jesus’  body  will  never 
again  be  perforated.  But  Act  III  is  me!  We  are  the  Bride. 

We — not  I alone.  Individual  temples  (1  Cor.  6:19)  are  not 
self-centered  islands  but  are  “built  into  the  “whole  struc- 
ture of  the  members  of  the  household  of  God.  ” And  as  we 
examine  our  present  body  of  Christ  we  find  who  we  are  of: 
the  apostles  and  prophets  and  Jesus  Himself  our  Head  (Eph. 
2:19-22). 

What  a glorious  Head!  He  draws  together  and  directs  His 
bride.  This  community  of  faith  meets  in  hope  to  love  because 
of  a common  union.  Their  worship  leads  to  ministering  to 
each  other  as  needs  are  discovered  and  uncovered;  this  kind 
of  discernment  and  speaking  to  one  another  showers  into  a 
witness  to  unbelievers  that  here  life  has  the  chance  of  being 
experienced — lived  for  a change.  His  love  constrains  us  to 
call  to  the  universe.  Come:  Christ  offers  mankind  eternity. 
And  eternity  begins  now. 
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MISSIONS  HERE  AND  THERE  depend  on  people 
such  as  Laverne  Rutschman,  who  has  been 
working  as  part  of  the  inter-Mennonite  mission 
team  in  Bolivia.  Your  gift  here  keeps  persons  like 
Laverne  there. 


You  can  help 
make 

the  difference. 

The  treasurer  of  the  congregation  resigned.  The 
elders  asked  another  to  take  his  position,  a man  who 
managed  the  local  grain  elevator. 

He  agreed  under  two  conditions:  that  no  report  from 
the  treasurer  be  required  for  one  year;  that  no  one  ask 
him  any  questions  during  the  year.  The  elders  gulped 
but  finally  agreed,  since  he  was  a trusted  man  with 
whom  most  of  them  did  business. 

At  year-end  he  gave  this  report:  Indebtedness  of 
$25,000  paid.  Parsonage  redecorated.  Minister’s  salary 
increased.  Mission  quota  paid  by  200  percent.  No 
outstanding  bills.  Cash  balance  of  $12,000. 

A shocked  congregation  asked,  “How  come?” 

Quietly  he  said,  “Most  of  you  bring  your  grain  to  my 
elevator.  I simply  withheld  10  percent  on  your  behalf 
and  gave  it  to  the  church  in  your  name.  You  never 
missed  it.” 

We  don’t  have  grain  elevators  to  manage,  so  we  want 
to  tell  you  where  we  are  financially  before  year’s  end. 
We  are  lagging  behind.  In  fact,  to  meet  current 
commitments  we  need  fourth  quarter  contributions  of 
$1 V2  million  before  Jan.  31, 1977 — the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Your  generous  gift  through  your  congregational 
missions  offering  can  help  make  the  difference. 


With  thanks 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  • Box  370  • Elkhart,  IN  46514 


church  news 


Give  ye  them  to  eat: 
a Soviet  church  service 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fifth  article  in  a 
series  by  the  five  persons  who  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  in  October.  This  final  article  was 
written  by  Henry  Wiebe. 

It  was  always  a wonderful  experience  to  visit 
a church.  From  outside,  the  building  was 
not  appealing  to  the  eye.  But  the  local  pas- 
tor would  warmly  welcome  us  and  take  us  to 
his  office,  often  located  at  a corner  of  the 
balcony,  where  he  would  introduce  us  to  the 
assembled  ministers,  deacons,  and  Board 
members. 

Because  hierarchy  is  important  in  Soviet 
churches,  it  is  natural  that  the  minister  of 
highest  rank  conduct  the  church  service. 
Therefore  the  one  in  charge  would  decide 
who  would  preach  and  in  what  order. 
Without  telephones  or  bulletins,  each  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  approached  would 
be  expected  to  speak.  After  this,  those 
assembled  in  the  pastor’s  office  would  kneel 
down  and  ask  the  Lord  s guidance  for  the 
meeting.  Next,  it  would  be  the  choir  s turn 
to  enter.  Again  there  would  be  introduc- 
tions, a few  directives,  and  prayer  emo- 
tionally and  eloquently  spoken  by  the  choir 
members. 

At  this  point  the  whole  group  would  enter 
the  church  sanctuary.  To  allow  the  group  to 
pass  through  to  the  platform,  people  at 
times  had  to  squeeze  between  occupied 
pews.  The  people  had  been  there  for  some 
time,  either  singing  or  reading  aloud  an 
article  from  The  Brotherly  Herald,  their 
only  church  publication.  Inside  the 
sanctuary  everything  was  simple,  with  Bible 
verses  on  walls  and  above  the  doors.  The 
wooden  benches  and  chairs  could  not  seat 
all  worshipers.  Many  of  them  stood  with 
their  shopping  bags,  in  overcoats  and  heavy 
kerchiefs  because  there  was  no  lobby  to 
leave  them  in. 

Their  mode  of  worshiping  is  similar  to 
ours.  The  most  striking  difference  seemed  to 
be  that  their  meetings  last  from  two  to  four 
hours.  Singing  is  an  important  part  of  the 
service.  Besides  the  choir’s  five  to  eight 
songs,  the  congregation  would  match  them 
with  a similar  number.  Another  strange 
practice  was  that  the  minister  would  read 
each  verse  before  it  was  sung.  There  were  no 
hymnbooks  in  the  pews  and  only  a fortunate 
few  had  one.  Yet  they  sang  loudly,  with 
reverence  and  enthusiasm. 


The  minister  in  charge  would  deliver  the 
introductory  message.  It  was  simple,  clear, 
and  emotional,  stating  that  we  are  living  in  a 
sinful  world  and  have  to  cope  with 
hardships,  diffieulties,  tribulations,  illness, 
and  death.  Satan  is  the  adversary,  but  the 
Lord  is  our  refuge  and  strength.  Therefore 
we  must  obey  Him,  be  steadfast  and  pray. 

A time  of  prayer  followed.  Everyone  who 
had  enough  place  to  do  so  would  kneel 
down  and  pray  fervently.  The  amen  of  the 
first  one  was  drowned  by  the  words  of  the 
second  prayer  and  the  third  would  be  the 
concluding  prayer  of  the  minister.  The 
beautiful,  often  poetic  language  touched  the 
listener’s  hearts  and  minds.  There  were 
many  others  who  whispered  their  prayers, 
smiling  or  weeping  or  doing  both. 

“Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,”  sounded 
the  response  of  the  ehoir.  How  thoroughly 
inadequate  one  felt  stepping  up  to  speak 
and  seeing  the  church  filled  from  around  the 
pulpit  to  the  distant  corners.  The  friendly 
faces  spoke  of  open  hearts  and  hungry  souls 
waiting  for  nourishment.  But  the  Lord  was 
faithful  in  supplying  all  our  needs  at  the 
proper  time. 

Between  songs  and  sermons  young  belie- 
vers were  eager  to  recite  poems  or  dialogue. 
Their  presentations  were  of  high  standard, 
spoken  forcefully  from  memory  and  at  times 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

After  each  one  of  our  delegation  had  had 
a turn  at  speaking,  another  minister  would 
summarize  important  points,  expounding 
further  on  some  of  them.  The  concluding 
message  became  the  highlight  of  the  meet- 
ing, constraining  the  audience  to  renounce 
sin,  aecept  salvation,  and  live  holy  lives.  Al- 
though not  as  thorough  in  education  and 
edification  of  believers,  they  were  more 
persuasive  at  regular  meetings  than  we  tend 
to  be. 

So  it  did  not  seem  unusual  that  one  Sun- 
day morning  before  closing  four  women, 
one  after  another,  confessed  their  sins  and 
made  commitments.  The  serviee  lasted 
more  than  an  hour  longer  but  hardly  anyone 
left. 

Already  early  in  the  meeting  notes  were 
passed  on  to  the  minister  in  charge.  At  the 
end  of  the  service  he  had  a bundle  of  them 
which  he  sorted.  Later,  in  his  closing  prayer, 
he  took  the  special  prayer  requests  in  his 
hand  and,  lifting  them  up,  interceded  for 


those  with  speeific  needs.  Ministers  and  dea- 
cons of  the  church  would  decide  further 
what  could  be  done  in  certain  cases. 

Any  service  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  greetings  given  by  visitors  from 
other  churches.  Some  came  by  way  of  notes 
from  the  audience,  the  others  were  given 
personally.  To  this  encouragement  the 
whole  eongregation  replied  enthusiastically, 
“Thank  you!  ” {“ Blagodarim!” ).  In  the  same 
way  we  also  received  many  greetings  to  be 
given  to  all  believers  in  North  America. 

We  were  asked  to  speak  not  under  20 
minutes  eaeh,  in  addition  to  messages  by 
their  own  three  or  four  ministers.  The 
longest  serviee  we  attended  lasted  over  four 
hours  and  had  36  items  of  which  10  were 
sermons! 

One  explanation  for  this  length  could  be 
found  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation: 
Soviet  Christians  have  no  Sunday  schools, 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  youth  work,  ladies’ 
activities,  or  church  picnics.  Add  the 
shortage  of  Bibles,  hymnbooks,  and  Chris- 
tian literature  of  almost  any  kind  and  the  al- 
most unprecedented  importance  of  these 
meetings  becomes  clearer.  Believers  in  the 
relatively  few  churehes  attend  almost  all 
services.  Together  with  the  much  ap- 
preciated radio  ministery  from  abroad,  these 
meetings  are  the  main  souree  of  spiritual 
food,  fellowship,  and  growth.  They  are 
taken  seriously. 

Their  messages  are  also  serious.  A smile 
and  a joke  would  be  tolerated  from 
foreigners;  their  own  ministers  do  not  enjoy 
this  privilege.  They  would  be  admonished 
and  perhaps  set  aside. 

Departure  from  a church  was  always  a 
moving  occasion.  While  leaving  the  church 
sanctuary,  there  were  many  with  spiritual  or 
personal  problems,  others  asking  for  a Bible. 
Then  there  were  those  who  just  wanted  to 
shake  our  hands,  express  their  unity  in 
Christ  and  their  love.  Many  would  thank  us 
for  coming  and  ask  us  to  convey  a special 
“Thank  you  ” to  the  radio  personnel.  Many 
pleaded  that  we  should  not  forget  them  in 
our  prayers  and  that  we  should  come 
again. — Henry  D.  Wiebe 

West  Bank  shows  support 
for  family  of  slain  teacher 

On  Nov.  6 a benefit  basektball  game  was 
held  at  Hope  Secondary  School,  formerly 
the  Mennonite  Secondary  School,  in  the  oc- 
cupied West  Bank  town  of  Beit  Jala.  The 
benefit  game  pitted  Bir  Zeit  University 
against  Hope  Secondary  School  in  a money- 
raising effort  for  the  family  of  Khader  Issa 
Nimmer.  Nimmer,  a civics  teacher  at  the 
school  in  Beit  Jala  and  former  student  at  Bir 
Zeit  University,  was  killed  in  prison  by  a 
fellow  inmate  while  serving  a four-year 
sentence  for  alleged  “security  crimes” 
against  the  state  of  Israel.  In  all,  the  event 
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Students  from  Hope  Seeondary  School  play  Bir  Zeit  University  in  a benefit  game  for  the  family  of 
Khader  Issa  Nimmer. 


raised  more  than  $1,000  for  the  Nimmer 
family  through  small  private  donations. 

The  game  was  sponsored  by  Hope  Secon- 
dary School,  Mr.  Nimmer’s  employer  at  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment.  Bishara  Awad, 
headmaster  at  the  school  and  a Mennonite 
Central  Committee  volunteer,  organized 
the  event.  “We  sponsored  the  game  because 
we  were  concerned  about  Khader’s  family,’ 
commented  Awad.  “We  made  two  kinds  of 
tickets,  fixed  the  price  and  voluntary  dona- 
tion. We  sold  the  fixed-price  tickets  for  30 
cents — these  were  mainly  for  students.  The 
others  were  purchased  by  those  who  wished 
to  make  a larger  contribution.  In  the  end  we 
were  greatly  surprised — most  people  bought 
the  donation  tickets  and  gave  far  more  than 
we  expected,  ” Awad  said.  The  money  was 
given  to  Khader’s  widowed  mother  after  the 
game. 

On  July  14,  1976,  Khader  innocently  fell 
victim  to  the  violent  attack  of  another 
prisoner.  His  arrest  and  unfortunate  death 
left  his  mother,  widowed  by  her  husband’s 
death  in  1967,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
without  support,  since  he  had  been  giving 
his  salary  to  his  family  while  working  at  the 
Mennonite  school. 

Khader  s death  came  as  a shock  to  many 
West  Bankers,  who  viewed  him  a warm 
person  with  strong  feelings  about  the  Israeli 
occupation  and  Palestinian  nationalism. 
“Concern  for  Khader  and  his  family  was 
extremely  widespread,”  commented  Paul 
Quiring,  MCC  director  in  Jerusalem.  “The 
ideas  and  hopes  which  Khader  stood  for 
clearly  live  on  in  his  students,  friends,  and 
others  who  knew  him.  The  response  to  the 
benefit  game  is  a reflection  of  their  continu- 
ing concern.  ” 

In  addition  to  the  local  contributions 
given  for  the  welfare  of  Khader’s  family, 
MCC  plans  to  provide  for  the  college  educa- 
tion of  Khader’s  younger  brother,  Hanna, 
currently  a senior  at  Hope  Secondary 
School.  Hanna  plans  to  attend  Bir  Zeit 


University,  where  his  brother  was  once  a 
student.  Khader  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
two  brothers,  and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom 
live  in  the  Palestinian  village  of  Ain  Arik  20 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 

New  council  approved, 
COMBS/MCC 

Council  of  International  Ministries  (CIM)  is 
the  name  of  the  new  consultative  body  that 
was  voted  into  being  by  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  administrators  and  Mennonite 
and  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  Board 
Secretaries  in  their  joint  fall  meeting  held 
December  7 and  8 at  the  Christian  Life 
Center,  La  Grange  Park,  Illinois. 

Representatives  from  eleven  different 
Mennonite  Mission  Boards  plus  a five-man 
delegation  from  the  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  reviewed  and  discussed  a trial 
draft  of  guidelines  submitted  by  Wilbert  R. 
Shenk,  executive  secretary  of  the  previous 
consultative  body  known  as  Council  of 
Mission  Board  Secretaries  (COMBS).  After 
minor  editing,  the  guidelines  for  the  new 
Council  were  approved  by  a unanimous 
vote. 

COMBS  held  its  first  official  meeting  in 
1958.  Across  the  18  intervening  years  there 
has  been  a steady  movement  toward 
agendas  which  featured  issues  and  problems 
of  mutual  concern  to  the  administrators  of 
both  the  Mission  Boards  and  MCC. 
Whereas  in  earlier  years  only  some  sessions 
of  the  semiannual  meetings  were  held 
conjointly,  more  recently  nearly  all  sessions 
were  joint.  It  became  increasingly  clear  that 
the  agendas  reflected  a growing  common 
interest  in  many  overseas  where  Brethren  in 
Christ  and  Mennonite  missionaries  and 
MCC  personnel  work  side  by  side.  They 
further  reflected  the  fact  of  a growing  ac- 
ceptance of  a holistic  approach  to  overseas 


ministry  and  the  concern  to  blend  in  fact, 
and  not  just  in  theory,  ministries  to  both 
body  and  spirit  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Thus  a new  era  has  begun.  The  last 
session  of  COMBS/MCC  had  been  held. 
The  next  meeting  of  this  body  of  Mennonite 
administrators,  scheduled  for  Hillsboro, 
Kan.,  May  17  and  18,  1977,  will  take  place 
under  its  new  name  and  structure,  i.e.. 
Council  of  International  Ministries. 

Wilbert  R.  Shenk,  overseas  secretary  of 
the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions,  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  was  appointed  to  a three-year  term  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  new  body. 
Howard  J.  Habegger,  executive  secretary  of 
the  General  Conference  Commission  on 
Overseas  Mission,  Newton,  Kan.,  was 
elected  chairman  for  a two-year  term. 
Andrew  M.  Rupp,  director  of  the  Evange- 
lical Mennonite  Church’s  Commission  for 
Mission,  Eort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  vice- 
chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  a new  struc- 
ture and  name,  a major  block  of  time  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  “Crucial  Issues  in 
Leadership  Training.  ” Two  leaders  in 
theological  education,  Hugo  Zorrilla,  dean 
of  the  Latin-American  Bible  Seminary,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  Jonathan  Chao,  dean- 
designate  of  the  China  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  Hong  Kong,  spoke.  The  presenta- 
tions were  followed  by  a period  of  helpful 
interchange  between  the  speakers  and  those 
in  attendance.  Although  addressing  the 
theme  from  different  cultural  perspective, 
there  was  broad  overlap  in  their  presenta- 
tions. Both  men  lifted  out  the  following 
concerns: 

— A theology  developed  in  the  West  and 
taught  as  normative  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

— A curriculum  fashioned  in  the  West  and 
transferred  overseas  per  se. 

— Teaching  materials  that  are  by  and  large 
direct  translations  of  manuals  written 
for  use  in  the  West. 

— A heavy  contingent  of  teaching  staff 
whose  training  is  Western-oriented  and 
whose  actual  understanding  of  the  need 
and  frustration  round  about  them  is 
inadequate. 

— The  assumption  that  a paid  clergy  is 
needed  or  even  possible  in  other  areas 
of  the  world. 

In  the  following  session,  various  Board 
representatives  gave  brief  reports  wth 
regard  to  the  principles  and  patterns 
followed  in  their  leadership  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  whole  matter  of  training  is  to  be 
pursued  further  at  the  next  meeting  of  CIM 
in  an  effort  to  formulate  a set  of  basic 
guidelines  which  may  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  evaluation  of  the  leadership 
training  efforts  being  made  by  member 
groups  in  their  ministries  overseas. — James 
E.  Bertsche 
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Overseas  rural  workers 
sum  up  1976  experience 

As  the  old  year  closes,  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions  workers  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  reminded  that  work  goes  on  into 
1977. 

From  Northern  Ghana,  Wayne  Nitzsche 
passed  along  the  Mampruli  evening  parting 
word,  “God  grant  us  another  tomorrow.” 
With  both  frustrations  and  joys  to  mark 
1976,  he  wrote,  “I’m  optimistic  about  the 
future  and  look  forward  to  work  and  rela- 
tionships ahead. ’ 

Wayne  works  as  an  agricultural  associate 
at  Langbensi,  a joint  project  of  the  Ghana 
Christian  Council  Service  Committee,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions.  Other  workers  at  Langbensi  are 
Jane  and  Stanley  Freyenberger  and  Leonard 
Bergey. 

Wayne’s  major  work  is  agricultural  exten- 
sion among  25  villages.  “1  enjoy  my  regular 
contacts,  although  work  goes  on  slowly  and 
often  not  quite  the  way  one  plans,”  he  said. 

“What  happens  in  village  extension?  A lot 
of  sitting,  hearing,  talking,  and  occasionally 
some  doing,”  Wayne  explained.  “Sitting 
and  hearing  the  farmers’  needs  and  desires, 
and  providing  some  input  and  suggestions — 
that’s  what  goes  into  basic  education  in 
teaching  better  cropping  and  conservation. 
This  takes  time  and  patience,  both  of  which 
are  in  short  supply  some  days.  ” 

Moving  from  West  Africa  to  Central  Asia, 
Marilyn  Kamp  wrote  in  behalf  of  her  family: 
“Haven’t  the  days  gone  quickly  this  year! 
Even  here  in  slow-moving  Nepal  most  days 
come  to  a close  before  one  realizes.  As  we 
glance  over  this  last  day  of  our  children’s 
school  holiday,  we  pause  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  blessing  with  His  presence  and  love. 

“We  got  up  at  5:30  a.m.  to  prepare  for  a 
seven  o’clock  bicycle  trip.  We  rented  cycles 
at  the  Pokhara  airfield  and  headed  10  ki- 
lometers out  the  Chinese  road  toward  Kat- 
mandu. The  return  trip  was  uphill  and 
Mother  wished  for  the  coasting  of  the  out- 
ward journey.  In  the  end  Father  Stan,  who 
already  had  Sarah  on  the  back,  transferred 
Tim  from  Mother  to  the  front  of  his  cycle  so 
Mom  could  keep  up  with  Dad,  Jyoti,  and 
Todd.  We  stopped  for  tea  and  still  got  back 
before  the  sun  was  too  hot. 

“How  did  the  Lord  bless  us?  He  gave  us 
perfect  weather — the  clouds  to  hide  the 
sun’s  bright  face.  He  gave  us  strength  to 
cycle  together  before  we  would  separate  as  a 
family  (Jyoti  and  Todd  are  away  during 
school  months).  He  provided  cycles  that 
withstood  the  trip.  He  enabled  us  to  laugh 
and  have  fun  together. 

“Thank  you  for  persisting  in  prayer  for  us, 
for  our  Nepali  Christian  brothers  and  sisters, 
for  those  yet  living  without  His  light,” 
Marilyn  concluded. 

The  Kamps  have  recently  moved  to 
Baglung,  where  Stan  has  been  assigned  by 


United  Mission  to  Nepal  to  work  with 
International  Nepal  Fellowship  in  con- 
structing a leprosy  unit  to  the  general  hos- 
pital. Other  Mission  Board  workers  in  Nepal 
include  Miriam  Krantz,  Jean  Smucker, 
Berneda  and  Dean  Wyse,  and  Jolene  and 
Robert  Yoder. 

In  rural  Bolivia,  self-supporting  workers 
Karen  and  Wendell  Amstutz  described  their 
life  as  1976  ended: 

“We  are  so  swamped  with  working  our 
own  farm — roofing  the  house,  building  an 
outhouse,  digging  a well,  fixing  up 
generally — that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
begin.  We  both  feel  the  pressures  of  so 
many  things  to  do  which  push  into  first 
place  over  other  more  primary  concerns.  It 
is  easy  to  get  bogged  down  by  discouraging 
workday  problems,  thus  losing  sight  of  the 
vision  of  our  real  mission  here. 

“We  thank  God  for  the  bodily  protection 
to  enjoy  the  subtle  and  miraculous  ways  He 
saves  us  from  harming  ourselves.  In  the  past 
two  weeks  our  two-wheeled  cart  turned  over 
twice  on  Wendell  when  the  horse  ran  away, 
both  without  injury  to  Wendell,  Karen, 
horse,  or  wagon.  Karen  could  easily  have 
lost  a leg  or  worse  if  the  barrel  full  of  water 
that  we  were  hauling  had  landed  on  her 
instead  of  a few  inches  to  the  side  as  it  did. 
Wendell’s  health  has  been  very  good  and 
appears  as  if  he  has  made  complete  and 
speedy  recovery  from  hepatitis.  ” 

Mission  giving  up  slightly 

General  contributions  for  Mennonite  Board 
of  Missions  Feb.  1 through  Nov.  30,  1976, 
were  up  3 percent  over  last  year,  according 
to  David  C.  Leatherman,  treasurer,  to  a 
total  of  $1,839,353.  Needed  yet  during 
December  and  January  (when  the  Board’s 
fiscal  year  ends)  are  $1,306,000,  or  about 
one  third  of  the  total  goal.  Even  though 
contributions  to  date  are  slightly  ahead  of 
receipts  for  the  10-month  period  last  year, 
contributions  needed  for  approved  budget 
calls  for  a 15  percent  increase. 

Division  secretaries  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  Dec.  13  and  14  affirmed  their 
readiness  to  adjust  program  but  suggested 
that  better  missions  and  service  efforts  de- 
mand long-range  planning  of  program, 
including  finances  and  budgets. 

“We  are  grateful  for  the  continued  and 
consistent  missions  and  commitment  and 
support  for  total  Mennonite  Church  out- 
reach, ” Ernest  Bennett  said.  “To  see  new 
dynamic  in  many  congregations  and  com- 
munities is  exciting.  Our  conferences  are  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  in  their  working  and 
planning.  As  a church-wide  Mission  Board, 
we  want  to  support  and  help  those  efforts,  as 
well  as  extend  them  in  various  ways.  This 
total  vision  sustains  us,  and  we  are  grateful 
that  members  continue  active,  generous 
interest  in  all  aspects  of  missions.  ” 


Bangladeshi  begins 
market  training 

In  Bangladesh  mak- 
ing craft  items  isn’t 
just  something  people 
do  in  their  leisure 
time.  Handicraft  pro- 
duction has  a double 
value — it  provides 

both  an  important  ex- 
port possibility  and 
employment  opportu- 
nities that  require 
skilled  people  rather 
than  machines. 

Ruslan  A.  Gani  nods  his  head  vigorously 
as  he  makes  his  point  about  why  handicrafts 
are  important  in  his  country,  Bangladesh.  i 
Gani,  who  arrived  in  the  U.S.  on  Dec.  1,  will 
spend  six  months  studying  handicrafts  mar- 
keting and  distribution  in  North  America. 
Sponsored  by  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee, Gani  is  working  directly  with  Nick 
Dyck,  Self-Help  director. 

“I  think  I can  be  a real  help  to  my  | 

country,”  Gani  said,  explaining  why  he  |' 

wanted  to  come  to  North  America.  “I  will  be 
able  to  compare  our  products  with  those 
from  other  countries  and  will  also  be  able  to  j| 
study  how  our  products  are  marketed  in  | 
foreign  countries.  ” 

Product  diversification  is  also  important 
to  Gani.  “I  want  to  see  what  new  items  our 
producers  can  make,  ” he  continued.  j 

Jute  and  jute  products  are  major  export  ii 
items  from  Bangladesh.  “Our  jute  is  D 
possibly  the  best  in  the  world,”  Gani  said, 

“and  so  our  jute  products  are  of  very  high  ( 
quality.”  As  important  economically  as  the 
export  value  of  jute  and  other  handicraft  I , 
items,  however,  is  the  fact  that  their  produc-  ' 
tion  provides  a source  of  income  for  many 
persons  who  otherwise  would  have  no  em-  , 
ployment.  ! 

Handicraft  production  is  especially  im-  l| 
portant  as  a source  of  income  for  women  in  a | 
culture  where  women  traditionally  remain  H 
in  their  own  compounds.  “Handicraft 
production  helps  women’s  groups  to  par-  !j 
ticipate  in  society  as  well,”  Gani  noted.  i 

f 

A landmark  for  the  church  1 

Dec.  3,  Guy  F.  Hershberger  celebrated  his  , 
80th  anniversary.  Two  weeks  later,  scholars  ' 
of  various  disciplines  met  in  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  tj 
commemorate  this  occasion  by  reading  N 
papers  on  “The  American  Experience  ” and  ! 
participating  in  a banquet. 

Herald  Press  contributed  to  the  event  by 
publishing  Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Com-  I 

munity,  “a  tribute  to  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  * 
who  helped  bring  Mennonites  into  full  en- 
gagement with  the  twentieth  century.”  The  I 
book  was  edited  by  J.  Richard  Burkholder, 
professor  of  religion  and  director  of  peace  . 
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studies  at  Goshen  College,  and  Calvin  Re- 
dekop,  vice-president  of  the  college  and 
professor  of  sociology  at  Tabor  College, 
Hillsboro,  Kan. 

Though  serving  to  highlight  the  contribu- 
tion of  one  man  to  the  Mennonite  Church, 
the  book  does  much  more.  It  served  as  a 
good  excuse  for  Mennonite  scholars,  espe- 
cially historians,  sociologists,  and  ethicists  to 
say  some  things  that  have  been  on  their 
minds,  and  which  might  help  to  light  the 
path  ahead  for  a time. 

Kingdom,  Cross,  and  Community  should 
continue  to  speak  when  the  sounds  of  ju- 
bilee have  died  away,  but  it  will  take  top- 
rate  minds  to  distill  the  thought  of  the  book 
and  make  its  essence  known  to  the  person  in 
the  pew. 

Beechy  supports  peace 
in  Ireland 

Atlee  Beechy,  professor  of  psychology  and 
peace  studies  at  Goshen  College,  returned 
on  Dec.  6 from  a weeklong  visit  to  Ireland. 
There  he  participated  in  a national  peace 
rally,  visited  reconciliation  centers,  and  pre- 
pared for  an  academic  course  in  Ireland  next 
spring. 

The  group  of  105  North  Americans,  of 
which  Atlee  was  a part,  represented  major 
denominations.  Historic  Peace  Churches, 
and  peace  groups.  Their  “Journey  of  Recon- 
ciliation was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  Pax  Christi.  The 
group  visited  Ireland  to  learn  about  and 
support  the  current  peace  movement  among 
the  Irish  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Northerners  and  Southerners. 

The  “Journey  of  Reconciliation”  through 
both  Northern  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
culminated  in  a 1976  peace  rally  in  the 
valley  of  the  Boyne  River,  located  about  30 
miles  north  of  Dublin  in  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. Northerners  came  to  the  South  by 
train  and  bus  and  crossed  the  “New  Peace 
Bridge’  to  meet  with  the  Irish  of  the  South. 

“The  whole  peace  rally  was  a powerful 
experience,  said  Atlee.  “It  was  moving  to 
see  Catholics  and  Protestants  walk  arm  in 
arm  and  for  the  Northerners  to  meet  the 
people  from  the  South.” 

Hymns,  prayers,  songs,  and  speeches 
throughout  the  rally,  according  to  Atlee, 
reflected  faith  that  God  is  actively  at  work  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Peace  leaders  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  action  of  God,  and 
called  for  a community  without  the  hate, 
fear,  and  violence  which  have  plagued 
Northern  Ireland  for  decades. 

Prior  to  the  peace  rally,  Atlee  had  spent 
four  days  in  Belfast  and  Derry  in  Northern 
Ireland  visiting  homes,  churches,  schools, 
and  community  centers. 

“I  met  a whole  range  of  people  in  the  Re- 
public and  Northern  Ireland,  and  tried  to 
understand  their  hopes,  fears,  and  total  liv- 
ing situations,”  said  Atlee.  “I  saw  not  only 


the  fear  of  the  Northern  Irish,  but  their 
warm  hospitality  and  their  growing  convic- 
tion for  peace.  ” 

Since  the  grass-roots  peace  program 
began  mid-August  under  lay  leadership 
from  the  North,  more  and  more  people  are 
willing  to  step  out  in  support  of  peace,  al- 
though their  action  could  be  dangerous, 
reported  Atlee. 

“A  growing  number  of  people  are  willing 
to  say  they  need  a new  nonviolent  eom- 
munity,”  he  said.  “They  believe  they  have 
to  build  from  the  bottom  up,  progressing 
block  by  block  and  street  by  street.  It  is  a 
great  spiritual  and  emotional  effort.” 

During  his  stay  in  Ireland  Atlee  also 
visited  reconciliation  centers  at  Glencree 
and  Corrymell. 

In  addition,  he  prepared  for  a Goshen 
College  peace  course  to  be  taught  at 
Glencree  Reconciliation  Centre  near 
Dublin,  June  13  to  July  1. 

Mission  Board  calls 
builders  for  Spain 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  is  recruiting 
up  to  six  people  with  building  skills  for  work 
in  Spain  from  May  through  October  1977, 
according  to  Personnel  Secretary  Dorsa  J. 
Mishler. 

“The  La  Granja  assignment  will  offer  op- 
portunity to  build  intercultural  relationships 
at  the  same  time  a building  is  being  built,  ’ 
he  said. 

Volunteers  will  help  in  constructing  a 
dormitory  for  younger  people  at  Bethel  Bi- 
ble School,  La  Granja,  Spain.  La  Granja  is 
45  miles  north  of  Madrid. 

The  new  building  will  provide  sleeping 
rooms  for  more  youth  campers,  as  well  as  a 
meeting  room  for  an  expanded  retreat  and 
leadership  training  ministry.  Bethel,  part  of 
the  Bible  Club  Movement  with  offices  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  is  directed  by  Maria 
Bolet. 

The  Spain  Builders  Project  is  a part  of 
developing  Mennonite  mission  in  Spain 
moving  forward  in  association  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  congregation  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  Bonita  and  John  Driver,  who  spent 
10  months  in  exploratory  ministry  in  Spain 
in  1975,  will  return  in  early  1977  for  a 
regular  term  with  Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions.  Pastor  Jose  Gallardo,  based  in 
Brussels,  gives  oversight  to  the  Spainish 
mission  team. 

Volunteers  for  the  short-term  builders 
unit  will  need  personal  or  congregational 
support  to  cover  transportation  and  inci- 
dentals. Bethel  Bible  School  will  provide  full 
board.  Several  of  the  builders  should  speak 
Spanish. 

Persons  ready  to  explore  participation  in 
the  Spain  Builder  Project  may  contact  Ray 
Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN  46514;  phone 
219-294-7523. 


Thirteen  Latin  Christians 
appeal  to  N.  Americans 
for  support 

Thirteen  Christian  leaders  in  Latin  America, 
five  whose  names  are  not  identified  because 
of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  they  live 
and  work,  have  written  an  open  letter  to 
their  sisters  and  brothers  in  North  America. 

In  a three-page  communique,  the  signers 
urge  solidarity  in  the  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights  under  repressive  regimes,  ap- 
pealing to  North  American  Christians  to 
recognize  the  impact  of  United  States 
policies  beyond  its  own  borders. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraphs: 

“Friends  and  fellow  Christians,  it  is  time 
that  you  realize  that  our  continent  is  becom- 
ing one  gigantic  prison,  and  in  some  regions, 
one  vast  cemetery.  That  human  rights,  the 
grand  guidelines  of  the  gospel,  are  becom- 
ing a dead  letter,  without  force.  And  all  this 
in  order  to  maintain  a system,  a structure  of 
dependency  that  benefits  the  mighty 
privileged  persons  of  always,  to  your  land 
and  of  our  land,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
millions  who  are  increasing  throughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  continent, 

“For  this  reason  this  open  letter  seeks  to 
be  the  lamentation  or  the  outcry  of  those 
who  now  have  no  voice  in  our  America,  be- 
cause they  are  buried  in  the  volcanos,  the 
rivers,  or  in  the  cemeteries;  because  they  are 
rotting  in  prisons  or  concentration  camps;  or 
because  they  languish  in  incredible  condi- 
tions of  malnutrition  and  misery.  This  letter 
seeks  to  be  an  anguished,  fervent  call  to 
your  conscience  and  to  your  responsibility  as 
Christians. 

“If  in  the  past  you  felt  it  to  be  your  apos- 
tolic duty  to  send  us  missionaries  and  eco- 
nomic resources,  today  the  frontier  of  your 
witness  and  Christian  solidarity  is  within 
your  own  country.  The  conscious,  in- 
telligent, and  responsible  use  of  your  vote; 
the  appeal  of  your  representatives  in  the 
Congress;  the  application  of  pressure  by 
various  means  on  your  authorities  can 
contribute  to  changing  the  course  of  our 
governments  toward  paths  of  greater  justice 
and  brotherhood,  or  to  accentuate  a colo- 
nialist and  oppressive  policy  over  our  peo- 
ples. In  this  sense  you  must  ask  yourselves  if 
you  will  or  will  not  be  your  brother  s keeper 
in  these  lands  of  America,  from  which  the 
blood  of  millions  of  Abels  are  clamoring  to 
heaven, 

“We,  between  tears  and  groans,  are 
interceding  for  you,  in  order  that  you  may 
respond  with  faithfulness  to  the  historic 
responsibility  which  as  citizens  of  one  of  the 
great  contemporary  powers  and  as  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  it  falls  on  you  to  assume.  ” 

Copies  of  the  entire  letter  are  available  on 
request  to  News  Service,  Box  370,  Elkhart, 
IN  46514. 
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Hesston  plans 
international  experience 
for  interterm 

Plans  for  five  Hesston  College  overseas 
interterm  courses  are  being  finalized.  This 
January,  students  will  travel  to  Guatemala, 
Jamaica,  England,  Italy,  and  Western 
Europe. 

This  year’s  new  off-campus  course  in 
Guatemala  is  being  put  together  by  Don 
Clymer,  Spanish  instructor,  and  Marlin 
Yoder,  residential  building  instructor.  For 
this  experience,  students  will  work  on 
various  reconstruction  teams,  either  in 
actual  rebuilding  of  earthquake-damaged 
structures  or  in  other  aspects  of  relief  and 
development. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Out-Spokin’  Bike 
Hike  Organization,  17  students  will  pedal 
through  Jamaica.  The  21 -day  experience  of 
traveling  some  500  miles  is  designed  to  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  develop  a sense 
of  feeling  for  another  people  and  their  cul- 
ture. 

Star  Gipson,  instructor  in  child  care,  will 
lead  15  students  in  Hesston’s  second  child 
care  tour  to  be  based  in  London,  England. 
During  the  tour,  students  plan  to  observe  in 
some  of  England’s  highly  developed  and  ex- 
perimentally innovative  child  care  institu- 
tions. 

Paul  Friesen,  Hesston  art  instructor,  and 
Bob  Regier,  Bethel  College  art  instructor, 
will  lead  a joint  Bethel-Hesston  study  tour 
in  Italy.  The  art  history  and  appreciation 
study  will  center  on  Italian  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  art  and  architecture  in  such  cities 
as  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  Pisa,  Rome,  and 
Pompeii. 

An  Anabaptist  study  tour,  organized  for 
the  college  by  TourMagination,  will  focus 
on  the  Anabaptist  beginnings  and  consider 
contemporary  applications  of  the  believers’ 
church  ideals.  Tour  directors  are  Jim  Min- 
inger,  history  instructor  at  Hesston,  and  Jan 
Gleysteen,  associate  editor  with  the  Con- 
gregational Literature  Division  of  the  Men- 
nonite  Publishing  House. 

Mennonite  congregations 
invited  to  observe 
World  Leprosy  Day 

Mennonite  congregations  in  North  America 
are  encouraged  to  join  the  worldwide 
observance  of  World  Leprosy  Day  the  last 
Sunday  in  January  1977,  according  to  Paul 
N.  Kraybill  and  Wilbert  R.  Shenk. 

The  Mennonite  Church  general  secretary 
and  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  overseas 
secretary  are  among  the  13  Christian  leaders 
who  have  endorsed  the  day  whose  purpose  is 
to  arouse  concern  for  victims  of  leprosy. 

Congregational  leaders  may  write  to 
American  Leprosy  Mission,  1262  Broad  St., 


Bloomfield,  NJ  07003,  for  a kit  of  materials 
including  sermon  helps  and  bulletin  inserts. 

No  other  disease,  said  the  World  Health 
Organization,  causes  such  a reaction  in  the 
community  and  so  much  distress  and 
unhappiness  to  patients  and  their  families. 

The  stigma  that  has  haunted  leprosy  suf- 
ferers through  the  ages  is  based  on  myth, 
understanding,  and  superstitious  fear — at- 
titudes that  still  hamper  effective  treatment. 

Listener  tells  of  broadcast 
benefits 

A Russian  listener  who  recently  migrated  to 
the  USA  via  Austria  commended  Far  East 
Broadcasting  in  the  Philippines  for  airing 
listerners’  letters. 

“I  would  like  to  underscore  the  tremen- 
dous benefit  the  reading  of  the  letters  are  to 
listeners  in  the  USSR,  ” former  listener 
Nikolay  wrote. 

‘‘First  of  all,  the  writer  knows  that  his  let- 
ter has  reached  you,  because  if  you  receive 
two  letters  out  of  the  ten  that  have  been 
written  to  you,  you  may  be  fortunate. 

“Second,  many  people  from  different 
cities  in  the  USSR  listen  to  your  station.  As 
these  people  hear  your  letters,  they  learn 
that  someone,  even  for  religious  intolerance, 
has  left  the  USSR. 

“The  Soviet  government  takes  every 
precaution  to  hide  this  type  of  information 
from  the  people.  So,  reading  such  letters 
helps  to  open  the  ears  and  eyes  of  listeners,” 
Nikolay  concluded. 

Voice  of  a Friend,  the  Mennonite 
Church’s  Russian  radio  program,  is  released 
on  FEBC,  Manila,  as  well  as  on  five  addi- 
tional stations.  FEBC  recently  installed  a 
new  100, 000- watt  transmitter  to  broadcast 
into  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Philippines. 


Creating  concern 
for  offenders 

Creating  interest  in  helping  offenders  of  the 
law  is  Edgar  Epp  s task  as  consultant  in  of- 
fender ministries.  Since  Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Canada)  and  MCC  U.S  Minis- 
tries appointed  him  to  this  two-year  post  on 
Apr.  1,  he  has  visited  over  20  Mennonite 
communities,  giving  informative  talks  about 
the  need  and  opportunities  for  helping  of- 
fenders in  North  America. 

Epp  says  dealing  with  offenders  is  already 
an  urgent  concern  for  many  Mennonites.  In 
every  church  he  contacted  he  immediately 
found  someone  who  had  either  a close 
friend,  a relative,  or  neighbor  in  difficulty 
with  the  law. 

Yet  in  his  travel  to  places  as  far  apart  as 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
Epp  found  both  misinformation  and  lack  of 
information  about  the  needs  of  offenders. 
Many  people  are  simply  afraid  to  enter  the 
unknown  territory  of  persons  who  offend  the 
law.  Epp  has  tried  to  dispel  this  fear  with 
educational  talks  at  seminars,  workshops, 
and  worship  services.  He  has  tried  to  help 
persons  interested  in  offender  ministries 
identify  specific  community  needs  so  they 
can  move  on  to  some  forms  of  action  such  as 
forming  one-to-one  relationships  with 
people  in  prisons. 

Epp  says  one  of  the  most  exciting  dis- 
coveries of  his  travel  has  been  the  interest 
among  young  people  in  finding  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  crime.  In  colleges  and  Bible 
schools  young  people  discussed  with  him 
how  violence  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. They  noticed  the  violence  of  today’s 
sports  results  from  an  emphasis  on  winning 
at  all  costs. 


mennoscope 


Mennonite  Central 
Committee  (Man.) 
has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Vern 
Ratzlaff  of  Winnipeg 
as  its  new  executive 
director  replacing 
Arthur  Driedger  who 
has  held  the  position 
for  6V2  years.  Ratzlaff 
will  assume  office  in 
spring  1977  after  the 
end  of  the  college 
school  year.  An  instructor  of  philosophy  and 
church  history  at  Mennonite  Brethren  Bible 
College  for  the  past  11  years,  Ratzlaff  has  a 
background  in  education  and  social  work. 
He  taught  for  a year  at  Tabor  College  in  the 
U.S.  during  a leave  of  absence,  and  has  also 
taught  courses  at  the  University  of  Mani- 


Vern  Ratzlaff 


toba  and  the  University  of  Winnipeg. 

The  annual  harvest  mission  festival  was 
observed  by  the  Mennonite  Church  of 
Mexico  on  Nov.  14  at  Quinta  Lupita,  near 
Cuauhtemoc.  The  offering  of  the  day  was 
26,000  pesos  (U.S.,  $1,040),  designated  to 
help  native  Mexicans  with  beans  and  corn. 
The  Northern  area  of  Mexico  suffered 
severe  crop  loss  from  a heavy  frost  on  Oct.  8. 
The  church  also  approved  purchase  of  a 
home  in  the  nearby  town  of  Anahuac  to  be 
used  as  a church  building  in  the  Spanish 
outreach.  For  several  years  missionaries 
Helen  Ens  and  Tina  Fehr  have  been  con- 
ducting a Sunday  school  on  Sunday 
afternoons  in  a rented  building. 

Peter  B.  Wiens,  of  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  edi- 
tor of  Der  Bote,  a German-language  perio- 
dical of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church,  resigned  on  Nov.  23  because  of  ill 
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health.  Wiens  underwent  surgery  for  cancer 
in  December  1974.  Ingrid  Janzen,  assistant 
editor  of  the  paper,  has  been  named  interim 
editor. 

Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind.,  has  a fall 
1977  opening  for  an  assistant  professor  or 
professor  of  nursing.  Write  John  A.  Lapp, 
dean  of  the  college,  for  application  details. 

A bibliography  of  Mennonite  history 
books  is  available  free  of  charge  through 
Faith  and  Life  Press,  Box  347,  Newton,  KS 
67114.  The  annotated  bibliography,  com- 
piled by  Cornelius  J.  Dyck,  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
lists  46  books.  The  preparation  of  the  bib- 
liography was  a project  of  the  Heritage 
Committee  of  the  General  Conference  Men- 
nonite Church. 

Nathan  Showalter, 
of  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
began  work  as 
associate  secretary  in 
the  Home  Ministries 
office  at  Eastern 
Mennonite  Board  of 
Missions,  Salunga, 

Pa.,  on  Nov.  26.  He 
served  with  Eastern 
Board  in  Kenya  from 
1971  to  1974  as 
minister  of  music  at 
Nairobi  Baptist  Church  and  as  a teacher  of 
music  at  Rosslyn  Academy.  Showalter  will 
focus  on  prison  ministries  and  will  work  with 
“scattered  Mennonites,  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  new  fellowships  in  various 
places. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  be 
closed  5:00  p.m.,  Dec.  23,  through  noon, 
Jan.  2.  The  main  reason  for  the  shutdown, 
according  to  President  Myron  Augsburger, 
is  energy  conservation.  Persons  needing 
assistance  or  information  may  call  the 
regular  college  number  (703)  433-2771. 
Classes  will  resume  8:00  a.m.,  Jan.  5. 

Lois  Barrett,  associate  editor  of  The  Men- 
nonite and  editor  of  General  Conference 
News  Service,  will  resign  effective  at  the 
end  of  her  term,  Aug.  31,  1977.  She  has 
served  in  the  two  half-time  positions  since 
August  1971. 

Eastern  Mennonite  College’s  music  de- 
partment will  sponsor  a “music  and  culture 
in  Vienna  seminar.  May  23  to  June  16. 
Wilbur  R.  Maust,  professor  of  music,  will 
direct  the  seminar,  which  will  focus  on  the 
musical  and  cultural  environment  of 
Vienna,  particularly  the  late  18th  through 
the  early  20th  centuries.  In  addition  to  at- 
tending three  or  four  musical  performances 
weekly  and  daily  lectures,  participants  will 
visit  museums,  cathedrals,  monasteries, 
castles,  and  the  like.  Write  Maust  at  EMC 
for  further  information. 

A Goshen  College  Writer’s  Workshop  on 
poetry  will  be  sponsored  by  the  English  De- 
partment and  Center  for  Discipleship,  Feb. 
25-27.  Resource  persons  will  be  Nicholas 
Lindsay,  poet,  teacher,  and  carpenter  living 
on  Edisto  Island,  S.C. ; Yorifumi  Yaguchi, 


professor  of  literature  at  Hokusei  Gakuen 
College  in  Japan  and  now  a visiting  scholar 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo; and  Peter  Ballon,  an  Irish  writer  and 
poetry  publisher  teaching  at  Deerfield 
Academy,  Deerfield,  Mass.  Workshops  in 
metrics,  imagery,  and  stanza  form  will  be 
open  to  interested  persons.  For  details,  write 
Ervin  Beck  or  Art  Smoker  at  the  college. 

J.  Clyde  and  Miriam  Shenk,  missionaries 
serving  with  Eastern  Mission  Board,  arrived 
in  the  States  from  Kenya  on  Nov.  19.  Their 
address  is  76  Greenfield  Road,  Lancaster, 
PA  17602.  The  Shenks  have  completed  forty 
years  of  missionary  service  in  Tanzania  and 
Kenya.  Clyde  will  serve  as  part  of  the  minis- 
terial team  at  Rohrerstown  Mennonite 
Church.  An  installation  service  is  planned 
for  Sunday,  Jan.  9. 

Elsie  Cressman,  missionary  nurse  serving 
in  Kenya,  returned  to  Canada  for  furlough 
on  Nov.  16.  Her  address  is  R.  1,  New 
Hamburg,  Ont.,  Canada. 

For  those  planning  to  attend  coming 
Keystone  Bible  Institutes,  Chester  L. 
Wenger,  executive  secretary,  announces  the 
following  times,  people,  and  places: 
Ridgeview,  Feb.  7-11,  with  J.  Richard 
Burkholder,  John  Martin,  and  Don  Kraybill; 
Weaverland,  Feb.  14-18,  with  Richard  Sho- 
walter, Paul  Lederach,  and  Myron  Dietz; 
Willow  Street,  Feb.  21-25,  with  Norman 
Kraus,  Willard  Swartley,  Nancy  Miller,  and 
Chester  Wenger;  and  Marion,  Mar.  7-11, 
with  Myron  Dietz,  Ella  May  Miller,  and 
Alden  Long. 


A gum  tree  was  planted  in  front  of  the 
Akron  (Pa.)  Mennonite  Church  in  memory 
of  Edna  Ruth  Byler.  Mrs.  Byler,  who  worked 
for  Mennonite  Central  Committee  as 
hostess  and  director  of  Self-Help  crafts  for 
28  years,  remained  in  close  contact  with 
MCC  until  her  death  in  July  1976.  The  tree 
planting  was  carried  out  by  the  house 
church  group  of  which  Mrs.  Byler  was  a 
member. 


Eastern  Mennonite  College  will  sponsor 
an  Anabaptist  study-travel  seminar,  “From 
Schleitheim  to  Dordrecht,  ’ May  23-June  9. 
James  O.  Lehman,  assistant  professor  of 
church  history,  and  Albert  N.  Keim, 
professor  of  history,  will  lead  the  study  tour. 
Lehman  said  the  group  will  “study  the  his- 
tory and  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Anabaptists  and  visit  sites  significant  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  ' He  added  that  the 
tour  should  “kindle  a fresh  appreciation  for 
and  commitment  to  the  free  church  tradi- 
tion. ’ Daily  activities  will  begin  with  input 
by  tour  leaders  and  local  resource  persons.  A 
highlight  of  the  trip  will  come  on  June  8, 
when  the  group  will  travel  to  Schleitheim, 
scene  of  the  “Schleitheim  Confession,"  a 
crucial  meeting  in  1527  that  helped  to  soli- 
dify and  give  direction  to  the  early 
Anabaptist  movement. 

From  Browning,  Mont.,  Mennonite 
Board  of  Missions  worker  John  Schmid,  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  reported:  “I  recently  helped  out 
with  a forest  fire  on  the  Blackfeet  reserva- 
tion for  3V2  days.  It  mostly  involved  digging 
trenches  and  mop  up,  but  I loved  it  as  an 
initial  experience.  I worked  with  an  all-In- 
dian crew  and  we  had  some  great  times.  On 
the  last  night  of  sleeping  out  in  sleeping 
bags,  we  had  five  inches  of  snow!  It  was  a 
fine  time.  ” Browning  VSers  direct  clubs, 
serve  in  public  school  and  hospital  settings, 
and  operate  The  Way — a recreation  center 
for  youth.  Through  gardening,  canning 
projects,  and  hauling  wood,  they  establish 
relationships  with  neighbors.  A male  youth 
recreation  leader  and  community  worker  is 
needed  immediately  to  assist  the  Browning 
project.  Contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370, 
Elkhart,  IN  46514. 

Edna  Wenger  and  Ella  May  Miller  were 
recognized  recently  at  a Mennonite 
Broadcasts  staff  dinner.  Edna  has  worked  20 
years  in  shipping,  collating,  and  helping  to 
mail  millions  of  pieces  of  literature.  In  addi- 
tion to  a citation,  she  received  a radio  as  a 
memento  of  her  service.  Ella  May  Miller 
received  a silver-plated  tea  set  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  20  years  of  service  to  Mennonite 
Broadcasts,  18  of  these  as  speaker  on  Heart 
to  Heart. 

Thirty-four  Goshen  College  resident 
assistants  with  adviser  Norman  Kauffmann 
joined  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions  staff  on 
Nov.  29  for  a glimpse  into  Mission  Board 
program.  The  evening  featured  an  audiovi- 
sual presentation  of  overseas.  Voluntary 
Service,  and  other  workers  who  make 
program  happen.  An  informal  period  of 
questions  and  dialogue  followed.  “Students 
today  are  concerned  about  how  a mission 
program  operates,”  said  Ray  Horst,  director 
of  personnel  recruitment.  “They  want  to 
check  out  mission  philosophy.  We  have  to 
have  a program  that  is  credible.  We  can  t be 
a cold,  impersonal  institution."  The  evening 
was  mutually  helpful  as  students  gained 
awareness  of  Mission  Board  program,  while 
staff  gained  understanding  of  student 
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mission  concerns. 

Lois  and  Albert  Buckwalter,  missionaries 
in  Northern  Argentina,  had  opportunity  to 
counsel  with  Eugene  A.  Nida,  United  Bible 
Societies’  translation  research  coordinator. 
During  the  26  years  they  have  served  among 
the  Indians,  Buckwalters  have  had  op- 
portunity to  profit  from  Nida’s  help.  In  1960 
Nida  visited  the  Chaco  to  offer  anthropo- 
logical and  linguistic  assistance  to  Men- 
nonite  missionaries.  “Eugene  Nida’s  wis- 
dom and  expertise  as  a leading  scholar  and 
devout  Christian  have  been  invaluable  to  all 
of  us  involved  in  communicatng  the  Chris- 
tian faith  through  Bible  translation,  ” wrote 
Buckwalters. 

VSers  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
practice  a weekly  fasting  night.  The  money 
for  the  supper  meals  is  set  aside  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  community  projects. 
Recent  donations  have  been  made  for 
groceries,  lodging,  and  car  repair  for  several 
stranded  families  and  for  CROP.  Relating  to 
Beth-El  and  Eirst  Mennonite  churches  in 
Colorado  Springs,  the  VSers  are  involved  in 
services  to  Erontier  Boys  Village,  a 
residential  center  for  emotionally  disturbed 
boys,  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  the  YMCA,  and  other  community 
service  projects.  Two  male  volunteers  are 
needed  in  January  to  serve  as  care  workers  at 
Frontier  Boys  Village.  For  information 
contact  Ray  Horst,  Box  370,  Elkhart,  IN 
46514. 

By  early  December  about  700  stations  in 
Canada  and  the  USA  reported  they  will  use 
the  first  set  of  “Invitation  to  Live  ” radio 
spots.  The  spots  are  part  of  the  new 
multimedia  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-Mennonite  Media  Group.  Marketing 
in  Canada  is  done  by  Mennonite  Radio  and 
Television,  Winnipeg,  while  Mennonite 
Media  Services,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  handles 
distribution  in  the  States. 

New  members  by  baptism:  one  at  Baden 
and  Geiger,  Baden,  Ont.;  three  at  Holly 
Grove,  Westover,  Md.;  one  at  Breslau,  Ont. 

Change  of  address:  Kenneth  G.  Good 
from  Westover,  Md.,  to  R.  1,  Manson,  lA 
50563. 


readers  say 

Submissions  to  Readers  Say  column  should  comment 
on  printed  articles. 

I was  deeply  impressed  by  David  Shank’s  “The 
Spirit  of  Incarnation’  (Dec.  7).  I trust  as  Chris- 
tians it  will  be  seriously  considered.  The  birth  and 
the  cross  are  closely  related.  God  will  not  take 
second  place.  What  are  our  priorities?  Also  in  the 
Nov.  23  issue  the  article  by  Simon  Schrock, 
"Christian;  Spare  That  Tree.  ” The  culture  of  our 
day  is  not  conducive  to  deep  spirituality.  May  we 
have  some  more  reminders  from  time  to  time. — 
Mrs.  Ruth  Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


Would  you  kindly  inform  Brother  Menno  B. 
Hurd  that  the  leadership  and  program  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  is  much  broader  than  he 


assumes.  (He  didn’t  give  his  address  so  I cannot 
write  to  him  directly.)  He  cites  (Gospel  Herald, 
Dec.  7.  1976)  pages  87-89  of  the  Mennonite  'Year- 
book as  though  it  were  the  complete  listing.  He 
ignores  pages  90-107  where  those  involvecT with 
education,  missions,  mutual  aid,  and  publishing 
are  listed.  Not  to  mention  pages  108-114  where 
the  whole  inter-Mennonite  program  is  reflected. 
Please  assure  Bro.  Hurd  that  the  peak  of  the  pyr- 
amid drops  very  low  when  one  takes  the  informa- 
tion on  these  pages  into  account.  My  guess  is  that 
it  is  even  lower  than  the  peak  of  an  equilateral 
triangle — a situation  whicn  those  who  like  the 
pyramid  regret. 

It  is  probably  more  proper  to  describe  our 
church  as  a fraternal  body  rather  than  a corporate 
structure.  There  are  many  brothers  and  sisters 
exercising  their  gifts  of  leadership,  love,  and 
service  v^ich  the  Holy  Spirit  has  given  to  them. 
Given  the  broad  nature  of  our  structure  and  work, 
the  average  person  in  the  congregation  has  many 
places  to  express  and  share  concerns  about  the  di- 
rection and  shape  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

1 really  think  that  Menno  and  others  like  him 
will  be  heard  now  and  at  Assembly  77  once  their 
notion  of  the  pyramid  corporate  structure  is 
removed  from  tneir  mind’s  eye  and  they  turn 
their  energies  into  finding  creative  ways  to  convey 
their  concerns  to  those  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  affect  broad  changes  in  the  life  of  our 
brotherhood. — lames  E.  Horsch,  Editor,  Men- 
nonite Yearbook 


Dear  Menno  B.  Hurd, 

Be  comforted  and  encouraged.  Nobody  is  heard 
more  than  you,  all  over  the  church,  thanks  to  the 
Gospel  Herald!  I suspect  even  Ed  Stoltzfus  hears 
you.  Keep  on.  We  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say. — Lois  G.  Kauffman,  Largo,  Ela. 

In  response  to  the  editorial  in  the  Nov.  2 Gospel 
Herald,  it  is  my  observation  that  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  various  church  boards  is  the  main  cause 
of  decreasing  support.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
church  leaders  are  not  known  by  so  many  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  mingle  with  them.  Committee 
meetings  are  almost  exclusively  held  in  hotels,  or 
such,  and,  instead  of  participants  visiting  in  the 
homes  of  the  community  they  have  their  R & R & 
R (rest  and  relaxation  and  rumination)  in  some 
motel  or  hotel. 

Eurthermore,  there  is  a lack  of  evidence  of 
separation  from  the  world  by  the  appearance, 
even  in  the  pictures  in  the  church  papers,  and 
church  institution  releases.  Women  show 
themselves  with  cut  hair,  wearing  the  so-called 
wedding  band,  which  is  the  substitute  for  the 
prayer  veiling.  They  appear,  even  in  places  of 
worship  and  in  other  public  places  in  pant  suits  or 
slacks,  or  even  shorts.  The  necklace,  and  earrings 
are  commonplace.  There  is  an  insistence  on  so- 
called  liberation,  even  asking  for  ordination  by 
the  women. 

Men,  who  once  very  emphatically,  in  my  hear- 
ing and  observation,  insisted  on  the  plain  coat,  no 
necktie,  now  have  unbecoming  long  hair  or 
tolerate  it  with  approval  in  others.  They  appear  in 
the  pulpit,  as  well  as  generally,  in  the  business 
suit;  multicolored  necktie;  moustache;  wedding 
band;  and  trousers,  coat,  jacket,  and  necktie  of 
different  colors.  And  yet  they  proclaim  loudly  that 
they’ve  had  a new  experience  in  the  charismatic 
movement.  Another  very  definite  hindrance  is  the 
much  running  to  and  fro  of  various  leaders,  with 
worldwide  tours,  or  nationwide,  at  church 
expense. 

There  is  no  lack  of  giving  by  the  faithful.  But 
they  are  trying  to  be  faithful  to  give  to  programs 
that  are  administered  by  faithful  stewards.  They 
are  giving  to  Mennonite  missions,  and  boards, 
and  institutions,  in  which  they  feel  that  they  can 
have  confidence. — Fred  S.  Brenneman,  Richfield, 
Pa. 


Why  are  the  Mennonite  Chureh  agencies  short 
of  funds?  The  reasons  are  varied  and  complex. 

Just  how  much  each  Mennonite  gives  I think  is 
determined  to  a large  extent  by  his  or  her  under- 
standing of  stewardship.  Some  still  question 
whether  the  New  Testament  requires  a tenth  or 
whether  one  should  give  as  the  Lord  prospers, 
whatever  percent  that  means.  Perhaps  we  need 
better  interpretation  and  teaching  along  this  line. 

Why  do  the  Mennonites  give  where  they  do? 
Statistics  tell  us  that  giving  among  the  American 
people  generally  goes  up  each  year.  It  seems  also 
that  the  more  people  give,  the  more  agencies, 
societies,  organizations,  crusades  arise  to  plead  for 
one’s  donations.  They  have  many  clever  ways  of 
solicitation.  This  perhaps  confuses  those  of  the 
Anabaptist  faith.  Someone  said  that  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  split  up.  I agree.  Each  splintered 
group  has  their  own  special  convictions  and 
perhaps  hang-ups.  Those  conservative  in  outward 
appearance  find  man’s  long  hair,  beards,  women’s 
cut  hair,  slacks,  and  no  covering  objectionable  to 
the  extent  of  giving  financial  support.  Others 
don’t  give  because  they  disagree  with  the 
particular  approach  that  is  being  taken.  Giving 
and  supporting  large  central  boards  and  institu- 
tions is  seen  by  some  as  being  too  ecumenical. 

Popular  Mennonite  preachers  1 believe  greatly 
influence  where  the  money  goes.  Their  judg- 
ments, labels,  and  accusations  quite  easily  direct 
the  dollar.  I quite  frequently  hear  the  labels, 
liberal,  lack  of  conviction,  spiritually  dead.  I’m 
not  sure  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  integration  of 
the  splinters  enough  to  work  toward  some  com- 
mon basic  goals.  Perhaps  America’s  strong  indi- 
vidualistic influence  has  made  strong  indi- 
vidualistic groups. 

Despite  all  this  I encourage  all  Mennonite 
agencies  to  continue  to  expose  every  side  and 
angle  of  themselves,  even  though  it  may  cause  fi- 
nancial strains.  Other  Christian  organizations 
which  often  give  only  one  side  and/or  glimpses  of 
themselves  may  reach  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Mennonites  instead.  But  God,  I believe,  desires 
more  our  honesty  and  openness  than  the  success 
of  our  programs.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  will 
not  be  any  success.  I believe  God  is  going  to  sup- 
ply.— Peter  Weaver,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Please  accept  this  out  of  love  as  this  is  how  I 
wish  to  write: 

In  September  1975  you  wrote  an  editorial 
called  “Is  the  End  Near?  ” which  disturbed  me 
very  much  as  I believe  all  signs  point  to  the  Lord’s 
return.  Please  read  Matthew  24:36-42  and 
Genesis  6:3-5.  Also  I believe  there  is  significance 
in  the  returning  of  the  Jew  to  the  land  which  the 
Lord  has  promised  them.  I believe  it  is  dangerous 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  end  may  not  be 
near,  but  rather  to  warn  people  to  be  ready  for 
that  great  day  when  there  is  going  to  be  a meeting 
in  the  air.  May  the  Lord  bless  you. — Levi  Smith, 
Ailsa  Craig,  Ont. 

I read  as  a research  study  a number  of  issues  of 
your  magazine.  Gospel  Herald  seems  to  be  a very 
good  magazine,  one  that  can  be  a great  help  to 
the  serious  Christian.  It  was  encouraging  to  see 
that  service  to  the  less  fortunate  is  emphasized 
quite  a lot.  I also  felt  good  about  seeing  articles  on 
Christians  helping  other  Christians  in  the  com- 
munity in  all  aspects  of  living — spiritual,  physical, 
and  emotional.  Also,  stewardship  seems  to  be 
stressed  quite  a lot. 

I was  somewhat  disturbed,  though,  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  stress  on  the  issue  of 
Christians  living  a simple  lifestyle.  A simple 
lifestyle  is  what  Jesus  lived  and  emphasized  a lot. 

I see  a lot  of  “Christians  ” today  living  an  expen- 
sive lifestyle  and  this  bothers  me.  I’m  sure  there 
are  other  people  whom  it  bothers,  too.  Many 
people  are  realizing  that  living  as  society  lives  is 
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not  as  rewarding  as  is  living  the  lifestyle  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  said  that  if  we  do  His  will  we  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  what  we  will  have  to  live  on.  This 
is  a promise,  so  why  don’t  we  show  that  we 
believe  it  by  living  it? — Annette  Yoder,  Hesston, 
Kansas 


In  regard  to  Paul  M.  Zehr’s  article,  “After  the 
Shouting  ” (Nov.  23):  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Zehr  holds  up  a man  made  completely  of  straw 
and  then  proceeds  to  use  two  pages  in  the  lead 
article  of  tne  Gospel  Herald  to  knock  it  down,  he 
takes  one  last  fling  at  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
of  our  country.  In  the  same  issue,  over  a page  is 
devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  tenth- 
anniversary  celebration  of  independence  for 
Botswana.  It  is  reported  that  the  celebration 
started  with  union  cnurch  service  in  the  stadium 
at  the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  account,  we  are 
all  asked  to  pray  for  this  country  of  Botswana.  I 
don’t  understand. 

Turning  back  to  Mr.  Zehr’s  article.  Could  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be  more  clear  or 
precise  in  this  matter  of  separation  of  church  and 
state?  Article  I of  the  amendments  states, 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  ” 'In  is  was  a revolutionary  stand 
for  a government  to  take  200  years  ago.  We  all 
freely  accept  what  our  government  offers.  The 
police  protection  of  our  homes  and  our  churches, 
the  tax-free  advantage  of  our  church  property,  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  military  service  with  dignity 
and  respect,  and  the  very  protection  and  security 
of  our  country. 

We  and  our  fathers  have  come  here  from  many 
lands  and  situations.  Some  came  following  the 
call  of  adventure,  some  came  seeking  gold,  some 
came  to  avoid  persecution,  some  came  for 
freedom,  and  some  came  to  worship  God  in  the 
way  that  seemed  right  to  them.  Now  we  are  rich, 
beyond  belief,  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  of  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me  it  ill-behooves  us  to  turn  on 
our  country  which  has  so  freely  given  of  its 
treasure.  Rather,  we  might  better  examine 
ourselves  to  see  if  we  have  been  good  stewards  of 
these  blessings  that  have  showered  upon  us. — H. 
Dean  Ray,  Denver,  Colo. 

In  the  Nov.  23  Herald,  Simon  Schrock’s  article, 
“Christian:  Spare  That  Tree  ” caused  many  ques- 
tions to  run  through  my  mind.  Then  I picked  up 
the  December  Builder  at  church  and  there  was 
Janice  Paul’s  article,  “Let’s  Make  a Chrismon 
Tree.  ” 

She  wrote,  “The  evergreen  tree . . . itself 
stands  for  eternal  life,  with  tiny  white  lights  sym- 
bolizing Christ  as  the  light  of  the  world.  We  as  a 
family  could  identify  with  her  because  this  is  the 
emphasis  that  we  have  in  our  home.  Brother 
Simon  said,  “Christians  should  let  the  vain  cele- 
bration [tree]  for  persons  who  don’t  know  Christ 
as  Lord.’’ 

1 can  identify  with  Brother  Schrock  on  life, 
friendship,  fellowship,  love  and  appreciation  for 
one  another,  and  an  offering  for  MCC.  But  I can 
also  identify  with  a Christmas  tree  in  the  home 
and  not  feel  worldly  about  it. 

I am  wondering  what  an  article  such  as  Brother 
Schrock’s  would  say  to  a new  Christian.  Would  it 
turn  him  off  or  draw  him  closer  to  the  freedom 
that  we  have  in  Christ? — Marilyn  Litwiller, 
Hopedale,  111. 

I have  read  and  nearly  digested  the  Nov.  23 
issue  of  Gospel  Herald.  As  I read  our  dear  Bro. 
Howard  Zehr  s letter  1 think  I understand,  in  a 
measure,  the  pain  he  feels  for  our  church,  as  well 
as  the  suffering  he  feels  from  cancer.  He  calls  us 
all  to  a life  of  humble,  faithful  stewardship,  and  in 
his  lonesome  moments,  he  sees  things  you  and  I 
do  not  see  in  our  materialistic  rush  to  succeed. 

Edgar  Metzler’s  “Simple  Living:  Will  It 


Help?  ” was  well  taken.  “Simple  lifestyle  . . . can 
be  an  act  of  celebration  of  tne  riches  found  in 
creativity,  spirituality,  and  community  with 
others  rather  than  in  mindless  materialism.” 

I have  just  taken  an  “overture  ” into  another 
church  for  two  years  as  a pastor,  and  have  dis- 
covered, upon  my  return  to  the  Mennonite 
brotherhood,  that  I am  more  deeply  grateful  for 
our  church  than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand 
one  of  my  discoveries  was  the  way  people  share 
both  their  needs  and  their  testimony  in  song.  No 
one  in  this  other  church  waited  to  be  tapped  on 
the  shoulder  and  be  asked  to  sing — you  usually 
had  a line  waiting.  (In  keeping  with  1 Cor.  14:26. ) 
Those  in  need  of  prayer  for  physical  or  spiritual 
needs  raised  their  hands  at  the  invitation  of  the 
minister,  and  the  congregation  prayed. 

But  the  emphasis  on  discipleship  in  the  Men- 
nonite Church  is  priceless  as  it  is  observed  and 
practiced.  Discipleship  endued  with  grace,  so  that 
Arminianism  is  no  problem. — Norman  Teague, 
Fargo,  N.D. 


We  have  just  received  the  Nov.  23  issue  of  the 
Gospel  Herald  and  want  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  editorial  by  Edgar  Metzler. 

I too  have  frequently  heard  the  excuse  for  not 
living  more  simple  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
our  ' sacrifice  ” will  reach  the  poor.  I would  like  to 
remind  us  that  the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  equally  clearly 
points  out  the  danger  of  wealth.  Probably  many 
will  respond  by  saying  “but  I’m  not  wealthy.  ’ 
May  1 respond  by  suggesting  that  even  the  poor 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  in  North  America 
would  be  considered  wealthy  by  Haitian  stan- 
dards. 

We  in  North  America  are  part  of  the  most  af- 
fluent society  the  world  has  ever  known.  Because 
of  that  wealth,  the  society  is  also  powerful.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  to  correct  the  economic 
and  social  injustices  that  exist  in  the  world  today, 
lies  with  us,  the  rich  and  powerful.  God  will  surely 
hold  us  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  we  use 
the  resources  we  control.  May  we  not  fail  in  our 
stewardship  responsibility. — Gordon  Hunsberger, 
Grande  Riviere  du  Nord,  Haiti. 


births 

"Children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord"  (Psalm  127:3) 

Baker,  Jeff  and  Marg  (Musser-Bollinger),  Orr- 
ville,  Ohio,  third  child,  second  daughter,  Jessica 
Lee,  Oct.  17,  1976. 

Brenneman,  Harley  and  Joyce  (Killius),  Bit- 
tinger,  Md.,  ninth  child,  sixth  son,  Todd  Eric, 
Nov.  17,  1976. 

Byler,  Jay  and  Cheryl  (Yoder),  Belleville,  Pa., 
first  child,  Jeremy  Warren,  Nov.  27,  1976. 

Dalke,  Michael  and  Bonnie  (Holdeman), 
Denver,  Colo.,  first  child,  Susan  Holdeman,  Aug. 
12,  1976. 

Fox,  Gene  and  Joyce  (Witte),  Denver,  Colo., 
third  son,  Boyd  Anthony,  Dec.  1,  1976. 

Lehman,  Rodney  and  Cindy  (Thomas), 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  second  child,  first  daughter, 
Natalie  Fawne,  Oct.  21,  1976. 

Martin,  Thomas  and  Judith  (Martin),  Boy- 
ertown.  Pa.,  second  child,  Natalie  Nicole,  Nov. 
12,  1976. 

Nisley,  Andrew  and  Sue  (Miller),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Holley  Jo,  born  on  Nov.  7,  1976; 
received  for  adoption  on  Nov.  16,  1976. 

Nolt,  Elmer  and  Lena  (Sommers),  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  first  child,  Kimberly  Ann,  Sept.  13,  1976. 

Shantz,  Leroy  and  Carol  (Brubacher),  Wa- 
terloo, Ont.,  second  son,  Michael  Andrew,  Dec.  1, 
1976. 

Steffy,  Herbert  L.  and  Beverly  (Siegrist),  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  first  child,  Luanne  Yvonne,  Dec. 
7,  1976. 


Swartz,  Art  L.  and  Janet  (Good),  Elida,  Ohio, 
fifth  child,  third  son,  Samuel  Henry,  Oct.  30, 
1976. 

Troyer,  Douglas  and  Brenda  (Shinabery),  West 
Unity,  Ohio,  second  child,  first  daughter,  Natalie 
Renee,  Nov.  17,  1976. 

Ulrich,  David  and  Dotti  (Baer),  Denver,  Colo., 
fourth  child,  second  son,  Joshua  Derek,  Dec.  1, 
1976. 

Yoder,  Jerry  and  Lois  (Eby),  Hicksville,  Ohio, 
first  child,  Loretta  Jean,  Dec.  1,  1976. 


marriages 

May  the  blessings  of  Cod  be  upon  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  the  marriages  here  listed.  A six  months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Gospel  Herald  is  given  to 
those  not  now  receiving  the  Gospel  Herald  if  the 
address  is  supplied  by  the  officiating  minister. 

Kauffman— Nafziger.— Doug  Kauffman,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio,  North  Clinton  cong.,  and  Norma 
Nafziger,  Archbold,  Ohio,  Central  cong.,  by 
Charles  H.  Gautsche,  Dec.  4,  1976. 

Reiser — Sensenig. — Chris  Keiser,  London, 
Ont.,  Evangelical  Mennonite  cong.  (West  Unity, 
Ohio),  and  Donna  Sensenig,  New  Holland,  Pa., 
Weaverland  cong.,  by  Clyde  Fulmer,  Sept.  25, 
1976. 

Weaver — Showalter. — Gregory  Weaver,  Har- 
risonburg, Va.,  and  Valerie  ^owalter,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.,  both  of  Harrisonburg  cong.,  by  Samuel 
Janzen,  Dec.  4,  1976. 


obituaries 

May  the  sustaining  grace  and  comfort  of  our  Lord 
bless  those  who  are  bereaved. 

Bullock,  Rilla,  daughter  of  John  and  Amanda 
(Manz)  Thompson,  was  born  at  Lamar,  Iowa,  Jan. 
2,  1894;  died  at  Belleville,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1976;  aged 
82  y.  On  June  9,  1922,  she  was  married  to  Gerald 
Bullock,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  2 
daughters  (Ruth — Mrs.  Donald  Garrett  and 
Geraldine — Mrs.  Herman  Knepp).  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Maple  Grove  Mennonite  Church. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Baggus  Funeral 
Home  on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of  Paul  H.  Stoltzfus; 
interment  in  the  Locust  Grove  Cemetery. 

Derstine,  Rufus  D.,  son  of  Abram  and  Anna 
(Derstine),  was  born  in  Franconia Twp.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
6,  1893;  died  at  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellersville, 
Pa.,  Nov.  30,  1976;  aged  83  y.  He  was  married  to 
Flora  Moyer,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  June 
1970.  Surviving  are  2 sons  (Leroy  M.  and  Marvin 
M.),  2 daughters  (Anna — Mrs.  Henry  Landes  and 
Betty — Mrs.  Merrill  Landis),  14  grandchildren, 
17  great-grandchildren,  and  3 brothers  (Elwood, 
Roland,  and  Abram).  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  one  sister  (Mamie  Kulp  Delp),  and  a grand- 
daughter. He  was  a member  of  the  Franconia 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Kratz,  Leroy 
Godshall,  Floyd  Hackman,  and  Curtis  Bergey; 
interment  in  adjoining  cemetery. 

Diller,  Irvin  S.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Lizzie  (Frey) 
Diller,  was  born  in  Greene  Twp.,  Pa.,  Jan.  26, 
1895;  died  at  the  Chambersburg  Hospital  on  Dec. 
4,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  Nov.  28,  1918,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Clara  L.  Siegrist,  who  survives.  Also  sur- 
viving is  one  daughter  (Edna — Mrs.  David  L. 
Eby).  An  infant  daughter  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Chambersburg  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  8,  in  charge  of  Omar  R.  Martin  and 
Preston  Frey;  interment  in  the  Chambersburg 
Church  cemetery. 

Geiger,  Tamar,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Anna 
(Bixler)  Gerber,  was  born  near  Dalton,  Ohio,  Dec. 
29,  1901;  died  at  the  Wooster  Communitv-  Hos- 
pital, Wooster,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1976;  aged  74  y.  On 
Feb.  7,  1921,  she  was  married  to  Menno  Schu- 
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macher,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Apr,  1, 
1929.  On  Mar.  6,  1941,  she  was  married  to  Adam 
Geiger,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  5 
children  (Urie  and  Don  Schumacher,  Mildred — 
Mrs.  Floyd  Dymond,  and  Robert  and  Shirley 
Geiger),  13  grandchildren,  4 brothers  (Aldis,  Earl, 
Oscar,  and  Daniel  Gerber),  and  one  sister 
(Clara — Mrs.  William  Geiser),  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  one  brother  (Grover),  and  one  sister 
(Ada).  She  was  a member  of  the  Kidron  Men- 
nonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  6,  in  charge  of  Bill  Detweiler  and  Reuben 
Hofstetter;  interment  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Horst,  Elsie  Virginia,  daughter  of  Elam  and 
Lydia  (Wenger)  Horst,  was  born  in  Wayne  Co., 
Ohio,  June  10,  1918;  died  unexpectedly  of  a sud- 
den illness  on  Nov,  30,  1976;  aged  58  y.  On  June 
4,  1960,  she  was  married  to  David  Horst,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  2 stepsons  (Ernest  and 
Clarence  Horst),  3 stepdaughters  (Mary — Mrs. 
Arthur  Horst,  Arlene — Mrs.  Elvin  Zimmerman 
and  Martha),  23  grandchildren,  one  great-grand- 
child, 4 brothers  (Walter,  Ben,  David,  and  John 
Eberly),  and  5 sisters  (Frances — Mrs.  Paul 
Martin,  Emma — Mrs.  Elias  Horst,  Mary — Mrs. 
Marvin  Steiner,  Mabel — Mrs.  Glen  Jones,  and 
Eva — Mrs.  Truman  Steiner),  She  was  a member 
of  the  Fairlawn  Mennonite  Church.  Memorial 
services  were  held  at  the  County  Line  Mennonite 
Church  on  Dec.  3;  interment  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery. 

Hostetler,  Dessie,  daughter  of  Gideon  and 
Barbara  Yoder,  was  born  in  St.  Jo  Co.,  Mich., 
June  19,  1876;  died  at  Nampa,  Idaho,  Nov.  29, 
1976;  aged  100  y.  On  Aor.  7,  1898,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Frank  H.  Hostetler,  who  preceded  her  in 
death  in  1956.  Surviving  are  one  son  (Leo),  2 
daughters  (Vertie — Mrs,  Harold  Bailey  and 
Adelia — Mrs.  Chris  Roth),  8 grandchildren,  and 
21  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  one  son  (Orval),  and  one  daughter 
(Velma).  She  was  a member  of  the  First  Men- 
nonite Church,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Dec.  3 in  charge  of  Max  G.  Yoder  and  Robert 
Garber;  interment  in  Kolerlawn  Cemetery. 

Kenagy,  Emma  I.,daughter  of  Amos  and 
Delilah  (Yoder)  Troyer,  was  born  at  Marks 
Prairie,  Ore.,  Jan. 7,  1895;  died  of  a heart  attack  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  19,  1976;  aged  81  y.  On  June 
4,  1913,  she  was  married  to  William  G,  Kenagy, 
who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Apr.  26,  1966.  Sur- 
viving are  one  daughter  (Josie — Mrs.  Homer 
Rice),  5 sons  (Edward,  Bill,  Ken,  Mike,  and  Earl), 
24  grandchildren,  7 great-grandchildren,  and  one 


sister  (Grace  Berkey).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Zion  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Nov.  23,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Oyer 
and  John  Garber;  interment  in  the  Zion  Men- 
nonite Cemetery. 

King,  Donald,  son  of  Oliver  and  Anna  (Erb) 
King,  was  born  in  Newton,  Kan.,  Feb.  19,  1917; 
died  at  the  Lebanon  Community  Hospital, 
following  a heart  attack  on  Oct.  14,  1976;  aged  59 
y.  On  May  4,  1941,  he  was  married  to  Tnelma 
Yoder,  who  survives.  Also  surviving  are  3 sons 
(Loren,  Wendell,  and  Timothy),  one  daughter 
(Nelda — Mrs.  James  A.  Miller),  6 grandchildren, 
3 brothers  (Allen,  Kenneth,  and  Clifford),  and 
one  sister  (Lila  Mae — Mrs,  Samuel  Janzen).  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister  (Esther 
Mullet)  and  one  brother  (Sanford).  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  in  1942  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  serving  as  chaplain  of  the  Lebanon 
Community  Hospitd.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lebanon  Mennonite  Church.  Interment  in  Gilli- 
land Cemetery  was  followed  by  a memorial 
service  in  charge  of  Richard  Headings, 

Neff,  Mary  Etta,  daughter  of  Rudolph  and 
Betsy  (Miller)  Kauffman,  was  born  in  Lagrange 
Co,,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1894;  died  at  Miller  Merry 
Manor  Nursing  Home  on  Nov.  30,  1976;  aged  82 
y.  On  Dec.  5,  1919,  she  was  married  to  Mahlon 
Neff,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Dec.  23, 
1974.  Surviving  are  4 sons  (Elmer,  Vernon, 
Wayne,  and  Ernest),  2 daughters  (Esther — Mrs. 
Allen  Zook  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Collins),  38  grand- 
children, 14  great-grandchildren,  and  3 sisters 
(Minnie — Mrs.  Devon  Dennison,  Bertha — Mrs. 
E.  J.  Blough,  and  Mrs.  Dora  Gardner),  One  child 
(Devon)  died  in  1946.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Shore  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services 
were  held  on  Dec.  3,  in  charge  of  Harvey  Chupp 
and  Willis  Troyer;  interment  in  the  Shore 
Cemetery. 

Oswald,  Jennie,  daughter  of  Chris  and  Mary 
Schweitzer,  was  born  at  Milford,  Neb.,  Oct.  3, 
1891;  died  at  the  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital, 
West  Point,  Neb.,  Dec,  4,  1976;  aged  85  y.  In 
1915  she  was  married  to  John  Bellar,  who  pre- 
ceded her  in  death  on  Dec.  7,  1938.  On  Nov,  19, 
1950,  she  was  married  to  Dan  Oswald,  who  sur- 
vives. Also  surviving  are  5 daughters  (Evelyn — 
Mrs.  Truman  Wagonfuhr,  Ruth — Mrs.  Timothy 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Mary  Geist,  Mrs,  Leroy  Geist,  and 
Millie — Mrs.  Harry  Stutzman),  4 sons  (John, 
James,  Francis,  and  Ralph),  24  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  5 stepsons  (Alvin,  Leland, 
Raymond,  Kenneth,  and  James  Oswald),  19 


stepgrandchildren,  and  16  step-great-grand- 
children. She  was  preceded  in  death  by  2 sons 
(Clayton  and  Floya).  She  was  a member  of  the 
Beemer  Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral 
services  were  held  in  charge  of  Earnest  Kauffman 
and  Sam  Oswald;  interment  in  the  Beemer 
Cemetery. 

Schiedel,  Sarah  Ruby,  daughter  of  William 
and  Rachael  (Reist)  Rudy,  died  at  South  Waterloo 
Memorial  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Ont.,  Dec.  3, 
1976;  aged  78  y.  She  was  married  to  Aimer 
Schiedel,  who  preceded  her  in  death  on  Jan.  5, 
1970,  Surviving  are  2 daughters  (Myrtle — Mrs. 
Russell  Oberer  and  Ruth — Mrs.  Howard 

Bauman),  one  son  (Howard),  9 grandchildren, 
one  great-grandchild,  twin  sister  (Rachael — Mrs, 
Percy  Snyder),  and  2 brothers  (Jacob  and  Abner 
Rudy).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son 
(Clifford),  2 grandchildren,  one  brother  (Omar 
Rudy),  and  2 sisters  (Mrs.  Mary  Bechtel  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Thaler).  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Mennonite  Church,  where  funeral  services  were 
held  on  Dec.  5,  in  charge  of  Glenn  Brubacher; 
interment  in  First  Mennonite  Cemetery, 

Sinclair,  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Re- 
becca (Kauffman)  Bender,  was  born  at  Lyons, 
Kan.,  Dec,  13,  1882;  died  at  Pleasantview  Home, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  Dec.  1,  1976;  aged  93  y.  On  June 
14,  1908,  she  was  married  to  Frank  Sinclair  who 
preceded  her  in  death  in  July  1952.  Surviving  are 
one  daughter  (Mrs.  Ethel  Zimmerly),  4 grand- 
children, 7 great-grandchildren,  one  sister  (Addie 
Cotsones),  and  2 brothers  (Harvey  and  Leroy 
Bender).  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant 
daughter  and  one  brother  (Lewis  Bender).  She 
was  a member  of  the  Exeland  Mennonite  Church, 
Exeland,  Wis.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Kalona  Mennonite  Church  on  Dec.  4,  in  charge  of 
Carl  L,  Smeltzer;  interment  in  East  Union 
Cemetery. 
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calendar 

"Festival  of  Renewal"  (Ministers’  Week)  and  Staley  Lecture 
Series,  Eastern  Mennonite  College,  Harrisonburg.  Va..  Jan.  24- 
28.  1977. 

Mennonite  Disaster  Service  all-Unit  Meeting,  Scott  Street  Men- 
nonite Brethren  Church  and  Eden  Christian  College.  St.  Ca- 
tharines. Ont.,  Feb.  11-12,  1977, 

Estes  Park  77  (Mennonite  Church  General  Assembly  and  Youth 
Convention),  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  June  18-24,  1977. 
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Unmarried  cohabitation  survey 
N.Y.  votes  “yes,  ” 43%  to  41% 

An  opinion  poll  on  whether  unmarried 
couples  should  live  together,  revealed  that 
43  percent  of  New  Yorkers  polled  approved 
the  practice,  41  percent  are  opposed,  and  16 
percent  have  no  opinion. 

Unwed  cohabitation  was  most  strongly 
supported  by  persons  in  the  18-34-age 
bracket,  with  65  percent  in  favor  and  23 
percent  opposed.  Among  persons  aged  50 
and  over,  19  percent  were  in  favor,  68 
percent  were  opposed.  According  to  re- 
ligious backgrounds,  61  percent  of  Jewish 
respondents  supported  unwed  cohabitation, 
34  percent  were  opposed.  Among  Prot- 
estants, 40  percent  approved,  43  pereent 
were  opposed.  Among  Catholics,  37  percent 
approved,  48  percent  were  opposed. 


Finds  no  Bible  recognition 

of  a person’s  “possession”  by  Satan 

A Georgetown  University  psychology 
professor  says  there  is  “not  a single  case  of 
‘possession  in  the  Bible  by  Satan  or  the 
devil.”  Father  Juan  B.  Cortes,  who  has 
taught  at  the  Jesuit  school  since  1962,  said 
he  has  been  “investigating”  the  Gospels  and 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  for  30 
years.  All  of  the  “possessions”  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  “are  by  so-called 
demons,  which  are  harmful  forces,  and  that 
is  all  . . . 

“And  when  Jesus  Christ  said  that  He  ex- 
pelled ‘demons  and  devils,’  what  should  be 
said  is  that  He  expelled  those  mysterious 
forces  which  were  the  causes  of  illnesses.” 
Father  Cortes,  a 51-year-old  native  of  Spain, 
said  the  meaning  of  the  word  “demon”  in 
New  Testament  times  was  “a  mysterious 
harmful  force,”  which  is  to  say  that  it  does 
not  have  existence,  as  does  Satan  and  devils. 

Cortes  who  teaches  criminology,  theories 
of  personality,  and  developmental  psy- 
chology, said  he  believes  in  the  existence  of 
Satan  and  the  devil  or  devils  because  this  is 
mentioned  in  every  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  one  of  St.  John’s  brief  letters. 
But  he  denies  the  “existence  of  true 
possession,  ” even  though  many  people  have 
believed  and  believe  they  are  possessed. 

Britain  now  a mission  field, 
archbishop  of  York  warns 

The  Church  of  England  is  still  training 
men  for  “a  situation  that  no  longer  exists  ” 
and  should  invest  more  of  its  funds  to  train 
its  clergy,  according  to  Archbishop  Stuart 
Blanch  of  York.  The  archbishop,  who  is  pri- 


mate of  the  Anglican  Church’s  Northern 
Province,  also  told  its  General  Synod  at  its 
fall  session  in  London: 

“It  is  no  longer  the  case  of  99  in  the  fold 
and  one  in  the  wilderness,  but  one  in  the 
fold  and  99  in  the  wilderness.  “We  are  no 
longer  in  an  exclusively  pastoral  situation 
but  in  a missionary  one.  ” This  condition 
should  affect  the  selection  and  training  of 
ordination  candidates,  he  stressed. 

Television  “soft  pom”  now 
a concern  for  media  critics 

The  increase  of  “soft  core”  pornography 
in  television  and  the  mass  media  is  begin- 
ning to  disturb  even  those  who  once  strove 
to  defend  freedom  of  expression,  according 
to  recent  news  articles.  “ Having  opened  the 
door  to  sex  for  art’s  sake,  they  have  found 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  close  it  against 
sex  for  profit’s  sake,  ” said  Walter  Goodman 
in  a New  York  Times  report. 

In  another  Times  article  headlined  “Soft- 
Core  Pom  Is  Sneaking  into  Prime  Time,” 
John  J.  O Conner  echoed  the  observations  of 
many  TV  watchers  that  an  increasing 
amount  of  program  material  is  verging  on 
the  pornographic.  “Consider  ABC’s 
‘Charlie’s  Angels,’  the  runaway  hit  among 
this  season’s  new  series,”  he  wrote.  “In  ef- 
fect, the  program  is  a girlie  show,  starring 
three  beautiful  women  in  a succession  of 
splendidly  revealing  costumes.  Their  detec- 
tive-agency boss  is  Charlie,  whose  face  is 
never  seen  but  whose  body  ean  be  glimpsed 
being  massaged  by  female  hands  or  being 
surrounded  in  a giant  bath  by  female 
bodies.  . . . The  plots  are  merely  convenient 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  these  soft-core 
fantasies.” 

Finds  the  U.S.  a very 
different  mission  field 

A former  Methodist  bishop  from  Bolivia 
said  that  America  is  a particularly  difficult 
mission  field  because  most  people  think 
they  have  either  accepted  or  rejected  the 
gospel  without  really  understanding  it. 
Mortimer  Arias  told  the  National  Evange- 
lism Symposium  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ’s  Board  for  Homeland  Ministries  that 
“the  more  I think  of  it,  the  more  reinforced 
is  my  impression  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  for  a biblical  evangelism  in 
this  country.  ” 

Another  problem  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Arias  said,  is  the  “counterevangelistic 
effect  of  certain  types  of  evangelism.  ” He 
commented  that  watching  the  sometimes 
unscrupulous  manipulation  of  feelings,  the 
sentimentality,  the  superstition,  the  ideo- 
logical use  of  religion,  the  legalistic  and 
scholastic  handling  of  the  Bible,  the  cheap 
presentation  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
unashamed  ego  disclosure  and  fund-raising 
thrust  of  so  many  (TV)  programs,  I must 
confess  that  were  I not  a converted  and  con- 


vinced Christian  I would  become  an 
atheist.” 


U.S.  on  a collision  course, 

Bishop  warns  YMCA 

Bishop  Carroll  T.  Dozier  of  Memphis  told 
an  international  meeting  of  the  YMCA  that 
the  arms  raee  and  violence  has  placed  the 
United  States  on  a collision  course  with 
disaster.  He  said  the  nation  has  the  choice  of 
changing  to  peaceful  ways  or  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  annihilation  of  mankind. 
Bishop  Dozier  said  the  violence  that 
permeates  the  nation  today  is  mirrored  in 
the  television  fare  offered  daily  throughout 
the  country. 

“Our  moment  in  history  needs  more  than 
the  commercials  on  aspirin  to  heal  it,”  the 
bishop  said.  “Or  cosmetics  to  beautify  it,  or 
Geritol  to  keep  it  alive.  “It  needs  our 
confession  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord.  It  needs  us 
to  become  ambassadors  of  reconciliation,  for 
truly  we  are  called  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  a light  to  the  world.  ” 

12  percent  of  American 
young  people  reported  in 
nontraditional  religious  movements 

A new  Gallup  Poll  reveals  that  about  12 
percent  of  American  adults  are  engaged  in 
nontraditional  religious  movements  such  as 
yoga,  meditation,  and  charismatic  renewal. 
Transcendental  Meditation  (TM)  was  found 
to  be  the  most  popular,  supported  by  4 
percent  of  persons  surveyed  or  an  estimated 
6 million  of  the  general  public.  Yoga 
followed  in  popularity,  gaining  3 percent  of 
respondents  or  an  estimated  5 million  of  the 
public.  Both  the  charismatic  renewal  and 
mysticism  each  received  2 percent  of  the 
responses,  or  an  estimated  3 million  people 
each.  Eastern  religions  were  followed  by  one 
percent  of  respondents,  or  a projected  2 
million  of  the  public. 

Catholic  bishops  lash  Brazil’s 
“climate  of  fear  and  violence” 

In  a 17-page  document  listing  numerous 
cases  of  “torture,  violence,  and  oppression  ” 
in  Brazil,  the  nation’s  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  lashed  out  at  \Vhat  they  called  the 
country’s  “climate  of  fear  and  violence.  ” 
The  document,  in  the  form  of  a joint  letter 
of  the  national  Bishops’  Conference,  was  the 
latest  move  in  a long-standing  clash  over 
human  rights  between  the  Brazilian 
Catholic  Church  and  the  right-wing  military 
regimes  which  have  been  in  power  in  Brazil 
since  1964. 

“The  deeper  roots  of  violence  in  Brazil,  ” 
said  the  bishops,  “lie  in  the  lack  of  justice 
for  the  poor,  the  cover-up  of  corrupt  po- 
licemen by  higher  authorities,  the  uneven 
distribution  of  wealth  and  land,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  ideology  of  national  security 
over  the  security  of  the  individual.  ” 
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What  we  believe 


Scheduled  to  begin  in  a few  weeks  is  “What  We  Believe,  ” 
a series  of  articles  based  on  the  1963  Mennonite  Confession 
of  Faith.  Written  by  leaders  in  our  church  from  Canada  and 
the  U.S.,  the  20  articles  are  being  published  in  response  to 
last  year’s  survey  of  Gospel  Herald  readers.  Several  persons 
asked  for  doctrinal  material  and  this  series  is  one  result. 

Now  I suppose  that  articles  and  sermons  on  theology  or 
doctrine  do  not  excite  people  equally.  There  is  a tendency  for 
some  speakers  and  writers  in  the  field  of  theology  to  deal  in 
abstractions  so  that  many  are  confused  about  what  they  wish 
to  say.  No  doubt  our  writers  in  this  series  will  vary  in  their 
ability  to  use  concrete  more  than  abstract  words.  But  all  of 
them  are  practical  people,  working  in  the  church  day  by  day. 
So  they  have  a feel  for  what  it  means  to  speak  of  doctrine  on 
an  everyday  level. 

In  addition,  I publish  this  series  with  some  confidence  be- 
cause I believe  we  are  in  a time  when  we  need  to  talk  out 
loud  about  what  we  believe.  We  are  assaulted  by  varied 
winds  of  doctrine  in  a manner  not  common  in  recent  years 
and  we  need  to  give  thought  to  our  own  doctrines. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  talk  back  to  the  voices  about  us. 
It  is  necessary  to  think  again  about  our  1963  Confession,  now 
half  a generation  old.  How  does  it  sound  today?  How  does  it 
compare  with  the  biblical  Word?  How  does  it  read  if  related 
to  the  historic  Mennonite  confessions,  especially  Schleitheim 
which  is  having  an  anniversary  next  year? 

Another  interest  we  have  discovered  is  a concern  to  know 


what  people  of  other  Christian  traditions  believe.  Alongside 
our  own  confessional  articles  it  is  planned  to  have  a short 
series  on  other  groups:  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Pentecostals, 
United  Church  of  Canada,  Reformed.  Five  such  articles  have 
been  solicited  and  the  first  is  now  on  hand.  These  five,  of 
course,  will  not  do  justice  to  the  variety  in  North  American 
Protestantism.  (Indeed,  it  just  now  occurs  to  me  that  Baptists 
have  been  overlooked. ) But  they  will  make  a start  at  least  in 
hearing  from  other  traditions  as  described  by  writers  from 
within  them.  Missing,  of  course,  will  be  systematic  critiques 
since  these  writers  will  be  speaking  for  their  own  traditions. 
But  having  heard  from  them,  we  are  helped  to  make  our  own 
comparisons. 

At  one  point  in  my  career  I wondered  if  we  should  play 
down  statements  of  faith,  for  they  seem  a cause  for  dissen- 
sion. If  we  could  ignore  disagreements  and  simply  work 
together,  would  this  not  be  better?  I am  persuaded  that  we 
cannot  wait  until  we  fully  agree  before  we  get  on  with  our 
work.  But  beliefs  do  affect  actions,  even  though  the  connec- 
tion may  be  hard  to  follow.  So  it  is  important  to  consider  our 
beliefs,  to  discuss  and  illuminate  them. 

I have  heard  of  one  congregation  which  has  made  plans  to  ' 
study  these  20  articles  at  the  same  time  they  appear  in  the 
Gospel  Herald.  As  editor,  I am  pleased  to  see  them  taken  this 
seriously,  whether  by  this  method  or  some  other.  I hope  they 
may  be  an  occasion  for  many  to  discuss  what  we  believe  as  a 
church  and  why. 


At  the  end  of  the  year 


If  one  were  to  pick  one  notable  event  from  last  year’s  hap- 
penings, what  would  it  be?  Without  giving  the  matter  much 
though,  I nominate  the  Dorothy  Hamill  hairstyle  as  a sign  of 
the  time. 

Dorothy  Hamill  won  an  Olympic  medal  for  her  skill  in  ice 
skating.  In  the  process  she  became  the  source  of  a widely 
copied  hairstyle,  according  to  TV  Guide.  Marshall  McLuhan 
has  held  that  television  has  made  the  world  into  a global 
village.  The  copying  of  the  Dorothy  Hamill  hairstyle  seems  to 
illustrate  his  point.  How  else  would  so  many  have  found  out 
so  soon? 


As  a skater,  Dorothy  wanted  a style  which  would  make  her 
hair  easy  to  manage  and  keep  it  out  of  her  eyes.  Were  the 
thousands  or  millions  who  copied  her  style  also  skaters  with 
the  same  problem  as  she?  Not  likely.  It  seems  they  were 
simply  copying  a style  that  appeared  popular. 

Few  of  us,  of  course,  are  really  originals.  We  copy  others. 
Knowing  this,  we  do  well  to  consider  who  our  models  of  be- 
havior will  be.  Much  copying  is  harmless,  even  useful.  But 
when  there  is  widespread,  mindless  copying  of  any  practice, 
the  Christian  might  ask  why  it  is  so  and  whether  it  is  the 
Christian  thing  to  do.  — Daniel  Hertzler. 
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